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REPORT  OF  EXTENSIOl^  DEPARTMENT  1896 

FOR  THE  YSAB    ENDING  SEPT.    30,    1896 

To  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 

I  submit  herewith  the  fourth  annual  report  of  the  extension  or 
home  education  departmient  in  its  four  divisions  of  public  libraries, 
extension  teaching,  summer  schools  and  study  clubs. 

Public  libraries.  In  the  public  libraries  division,  the  report 
{Extension  huUetin  20)  shows  that  134  libraries  have  been  visited, 
of  which  62  had  not  been  previously  reached.  Of  these,  20 
received  University  charters  within  the  year,  three  were  admitted 
with  existing  charters  and  10  others  were  registered  as  maintaining 
a  proper  standard.  50  of  the  visited  libraries  received  public 
library  money.  There  were  19  more  inspections  than  in  the  previ- 
ous year. 

A  new  and  important  part  of  this  work  is  that  of  visiting  the 
Btate  hospitals  at  the  request  of  the  commission  in  lunacy  to  obtain 
information  on  which  to  act  in  furnishing  books  to  these  institu- 
tions under  the  provision  of  the  *  insanity  law '  of  1896.  After 
consultation  a  library  of  500  books  and  35  periodicals  was  selected 
for  use  in  the  state  hospitals  and  a  list  of  them  was  published  in 
classified  arrangement  as  Extension  huUetin  18. 

118  libraries  and  institutes  are  now  fully  incorporated  in  the  Uni- 
versity. Three  of  these  were  originally  chartered  by  special  acts  of 
legislature,  20  were  incorporated  under  general  laws  and  97  now 
hold  standard  University  charters,  two  having  been  reincorporated. 
48  of  the  charters  are  provisional  for  live  years  from  the  date  of 
grant  indicating  that  the  property,  including  books,  is  not  yet  valued 
at  $1000.  These  118  libraries  are  located  in  47  counties  and  con- 
tain 327,310  volumes,  or  68,884  more  than  in  1895.  Their  circula- 
tion for  the  year  has  reached  988,471  volumes. 

The  rules  for  granting  public  money  have  been  formulated  during 
the  year  and  are  printed  in  full  on  pages  128-30  of  the  department 
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report.  Under  these  rules  the  money  available  for  subsidies  was 
exhausted  in  May  1896.  Of  the  29  applications  then  remaining,  27 
of  which  a^gregarted  $3942,  15  were  approved  but  filed  unpaid  till 
the  next  fiscal  year.  If  these  could  have  been  paid  within  the  year 
the  total  grants  would  have  been  $17,688.59  to  118  libraries;  an 
increase  of  32  libraries  and  $3189.56  over  the  preceding  year.  The 
average  payment  was  $151  to  each  library  as  compared  with  $168, 
$167  and  $158  in  the  three  preceding  years.  The  amount  suflScient 
in  1893  when  40  libraries  were  in  a  position  to  claim  state  aid  was 
quite  insufficient  in  1896  when  118  libraries  asked  and  154  libraries 
were  entitled  to  ask  the  recognition  of  public  service. 

The  traveling  library  system  continues  to  be  a  subject  of  marked 
interest  both  within  and  without  the  state.  Sample  libraries  in 
working  order  have  by  request  been  exhibited  in  New  York  city, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Cleveland,  O. 
Book  cases  as  samples  have  been  sent  to  Philadelphia  and  to  Hamp- 
ton institute,  Va. 

Within  the  state,  253  traveling  libraries  prepared  for  general  cir- 
culation with  annotated  catalogues  and  charging  outfit  have  been 
lent  during  the  year,  as  compared  with  154  lent  during  the  preced- 
ing year,  a  gain  of  66%.  Besides  these  125  libraries  including  8275 
volumes  have  been  selected  and  lent  to  registered  centers,  clubs  and 
other  organizations.  The  summary  of  the  use  of  the  capitol  library 
shows  that  345  readers  have  drawn  out  6845  volumes.  No  separate 
record  is  kept  of  the  use  of  the  books  bought  for  lending  to  institu- 
tions in  the  University  as  these  are  included  in  the  state  library 
reports. 

The  report  of  the  public  libraries  division  also  contains  besides 
these  statements  of  work  done  a  summary  of  general  library  interests, 
showing, the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  library  legislation, 
the  subjects  under  discussion  at  the  various  library  conferences  of  * 
the  year,  and  a  list  of  the  best  books  for  1895  for  a  village  library 
made  up  by  combining  the  vote  of  15  librarians  selected  as  expert 
judges.  To  the  report  of  the  division  is  appended  a  table  giving 
information  in  regard  to  806  New  York  libraries  with  various 
comparative  tabulated  summariQg  showing  a  gratifying  increase 
in  appreciation  on  the  part  of  jji  -^aty  nianagers  as  well  as  readers, 
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of  the  value    of  public  libraries   in   the   educatioDal   life  of  the* 
commaTiity. 

Extension  teaching.  The  extension  teaching  division  finishes 
its  fifth  year  of  activity  in  1896,  and  while  in  the  beginning  this 
inclxided  the  only  work  done  by  the  department  it  is  now  coordinate 
with  the  important  work  of  the  library,  study  club,  and  summer 
school  divisions,  with  a  fifth,  that  of  correspondence  teaching,  to  be 
added  as  soon  as  the  work  demands  its  separation  into  an  inde- 
pendent division.  In  order  to  test  the  progress  of  the  last  five 
years  a  series  of  questions  was  sent  to  each  local  secretary,  and  the 
returns  offer  an  instructive  study  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
local  organization  of  extension  centers.  This  discussion  is  followed 
by  notes  of  progress  at  centers  outside  New  York. 

Summer  schools.  The  report  of  the  summer  school  division 
calls  attention  to  the  growing  custom  among  students  and  others  of 
literary  tastes  of  spending  part  of  the  summer  in  attendance  on 
special  courses  of  instruction.  One  new  summer  school  in  New 
York  is  reported  from  Lake  Placid  where  a  French  recreation  class 
for  girls  is  held  under  the  direction  of  Mile  Debray-Longchamp. 
A  new  feature  of  the  summer  school  bulletin  is  a  list  of  summer 
conferences  and  conventions  of  1897  (see  Extension  bulletin  19, 
p.  67-71)  which  publication  made  in  May  was  of  interest  and  ser- 
vice to  educators  in  planning  vacation  trips.  A  tabulated  report 
of  251  summer  schools  is  appended  to  the  bulletin. 

Study  clubs.  The  study  club  division  reports  122  registered 
clubs,  an  increase  of  58  during  the  year.  88  of  these  clubs 
borrowed  traveling  libraries.  Three  reading  circles  are  also 
reported,  two  of  wliich  were  added  .during  the  last  year.  The 
reports  from  the  individual  clubs  are  followed  by  some  account  of 
fdmilar  work  in  other  states  and  to  this  is  appended  a  statistical 
table  giving  details  in  regard  to  each  club  reporting.  An  investi- 
gation of  this  table  will  show  that  this  division  reaches  all  classes  of 
stndents  and  gives  help  in  the  study  of  the  most  varied  subjects. 
Study  club  libraries  are  in  use  both  in  the  large  cities  and  in  small 
isolated  communities,  some  of  the  most  satisfactory  results  being 
attained  in  remote  country  villages  where  the  club  and  the  travel- 
ing library  which  it  brings  are  one  of  the  few  diversions  from  the 
ordinary  daily  routine. 
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•    Publications.     The  following  have  not  been  previously  reported : 

Extension  huUetins,     Lar^e  O.,  25  x  17.5  cm.     Alb.  1896.      • 
Pric€  to  advance  tuhBorihtrBy  50  oenU  a  volwme, 

E13  Summer  schools;  first  annual  supplement.    93p.    May  1896, 
Price  10  cents, 
Sapplements  sammer  sohools  bulletin  for  1895,  giviug  itatistics  of  1895  schoolf 
and  announcements  for  1896. 

E14  Class  list  of  a  $500  library  recommended  for  schools.     36p. 
Sept.  1896.     Price  5  cents. 
Selection  of  books  for  reference  and  general  reading.    Editions  have  been 
carefully  chosen  with  regard  to  print,  paper,  editing  and  cost. 

E15  Class  list  of  a.  $500  library  recommended  for  schools.     2d 
edition,  revised.     36p.     Pi'ice  5  cents. 
Ed.  2  differs  from  Ed.  1  by  a  few  substitutions  and  changed  prices. 

E16  Report  of  public  libraries  for  1895  and  statistics  of  New  York 
libraries.     Oct.  1896.     Price  15  cents. 

Extension  circulars.    Large  O.,  25  x  17.5  cm.     Alb.  1896. 

C33  Study  clubs.     12p.    Nov.  1895. 

States  the  aid  offered  to  registered  clubs  by  the  study  club  division  of  the 
Extension  department. 

C34  Lists  of  extension  teachers.     16  p.     Feb.  1896. 
Supplement  to  C31. 

Extension  syllabuses.     D.     Alb.  1896-date. 

Outlines  of  courses  given  under  direction  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Now 
York,  containing  selected  lists  of  authorities  on  the  subjects  treated.  Price  to 
registered  ceniers  or  cluhe  2  cents  far  each  8  pages;  single  copies  at  prices  specified. 

557  Jackson,  A.  V.  W.     Professor  of  Indo-Ira/nian  languages^ 

and  sometime  adjunct  professor  of  the  English  language 
and  literature^  Cohimbia  university.  Ancient  India  and 
Persia  :  their  literature  and  their  civilization.  24p.  Nov. 
1895.     P7%ce  5  cents. 

558  Scott,  W.  B.     Professor  of  geology^  Princeton  university, 

Zoologic  geography.     14p.     Nov.  1895.     Price  5  cents. 

859  Mills,  II.  E.  Professor  of  economics^  Vassa/r  college.  The 
labor  problem.     44p.     Nov.  1895.     Price  10  cents. 

S60  Kice,  R :  A.  Professor  of  history  and  director  of  art  asso- 
ciation^ WUliams  college.  America  and  Europe  in  the 
18th  century.     12p.     Dec.  1895.     Price  5  cents. 
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561  Goodyear,  W :  H  :  Ouraior  of  archeology^  ethnology  and  fine 

artSj  BrooMyn  institute.  History  and  criticism  of  Italian 
art  and  of  painting  by  the  old  masters.  17p.  Feb.  1896. 
Price  5  ceiits. 

562  McMnrry,  F.  M.      Professor  of  pedagogics,   University  of 

Buffalo,  Pedagogy.  18p.  March  1896.  Price  5  cents. 
':  S63  Dunning,  W :  A.  Adjunct  prof  essor  of  history  and  political 
I  philosophy,   Colwmhia  university    and  Gushing,  H.   A., 

Tutor  in  history,  CohimMa  university.    European  history 

since  1815  with  special  reference  to  the  continent.     28p. 

Aug.  1896.     Price  10  cents. 

.  S64  Parmele,  Mrs  M..  P.     Music ;  its  evolutionary  development. 
14p.     July  1896.     Price  5  cents. 

Traveling  lifyrary  findvng  lists.  Annotated  class  lists  of  libraries 
for  lending  to  local  libraries,  communities  or  extension 
centers-     7^x12^  cm.     Price  2  cents  each. 

List  26 ;  Young  people's  library ;  25  miscellaneous  volumes  each. 

Lists  25,  27 ;  50  miscellaneons  volumes  each. 


A  careful  examination  of  the  following  pages  will  give  detailed 
infonnation  in  regard  to  the  various  activities  of  the  department, 
and  will  show  more  fully  the  recent  methods  adopted  by  the  state 
for  extending  educational  advantages  liberally,  judiciously  and 
economically  to  its  entire  body  of  citizens. 

Respectfully  submitted 

Melvil  Dkwey 

Director 
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Collective  biography 21 

Individual  biography 21 

History 23 

History  of  America 24 

Periodicals 26 

Monthly 26 

Fortnightly  26 

Weekly 26 
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NOTE 

In  the  following  list  books  are  arranged  by  classes.  Except  in  fiction 
and  individual  biography  the  numbers  of  the  Abridged  decimal  classifica- 
tion are  prefixed  with  book  numbers  taken  from  the  revised  Cutter  tables. 
In  fiction  the  book  numbers  stand  alone  and  in  individual  biography 
they  follow  the  letter  *  B '  which  indicates  the  class. 

The  name  of  the  publisher  and  the  price  follow  the  title  of  each  book. 

Periodicals  and  reference  books  are  in  separate  lists. 

This  book  list  may  be  used  as  a  catalogue  by  making  a  distinct  mark 
opposite  the  name  of  each  book  contained  in  a  given  library. 

Additional  copies  of  the  list  may  be  obtained  from  the  Public  libra- 
ries division.  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany,  N.Y. 

Melvil  Dewey 

Secretary  of  the  University 
Albany y  March  i,  1897 
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STATE  COMMISSION  IN  LUNACY 

Comznissioners 
Peter  M.  Wise,  M.  D.  IresitUnt         _        _        _        _        Albany 
Goodwin  Brown  _-_--__  Albany 

Henry  A.  Reeves    -        -        -        -        -        -        - .      Greenport 

Secretary 
T.  E.  McGarr      --------  Albany 

State  hospitals  Superintendents 

Utica         -        _        ^        _        _  -      G.  Alder  Blumer,  M.  D. 

Willard           -----  W.  A.  Macy,  M.  D. 

Hudson  River,  Poughkcepsie         -  -     Charles  W.  Pilgrim,  M  .D. 

Middletown  homeopathic           -        -  Selden  H.  Talcott,  M.  D. 

Buffalo       ------  Arthur  W.  Hurd,  M.  D. 

Binghamton             -        _        -        _  CharlesG.  Wagner,  M.  D. 

St  Lawrence,  Ogdensburg     -        -  _     William  Mabon^  M,  D 

Rochester       -----  E.  H.  Howard,  M.  D. 

Long  Island,  Brooklyn          -        -  -     W.  E.  Sylvester,  M.  D. 

King's  Park  branch    -        -        _  Oliver  M.  Dewing,  M.  D. 

Manhattan,  New  York           -        -  -    A.  E.  Macdonald,  M.  D. 

Ward's  Island  division 

Female  department      -        -         E.  C.  Dent,  M.  D. 
Male  department     -        -      '  -    Percy  Bryant,  M.  D. 

Hart's  Island  division  -        -         H.  C.  Evarts,  M.  D. 

Central  Islip  farm  for  the  insane     -        -    George  A.  Smith,  M.  D 
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University  of  the  State  of  New  York 


Extension  Bulletin 

I 

No.  x8    March  1897 


PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  NO.  5 


A  LIBRARY  OF  500  BOOKS  AND  35  PERIODICALS 

SELECTED   IN    1897   FOR  THE 

State  Commission  in  Lunacy 


FOR  USE  IN  THE 


New  York  state  hospitals 


REFERENCE  BOOKS 

031  Johnson's  universal  cyclopedia.    8  v.    1894-95.    Appleton 

qj  $48  net. 

423  Century  dictionary  and  cyclopedia.     10  v.    Century  doth 

qC  $80 ;   half  morocco  $12  o. 

Inclndes  Century   dictionary,  v.  1-8;  Century  cyclopedia  of  names 
and  General  atlas  of  the  world,  v.  8-lo. 

423  Standard  dictionary  of  the  English  language.    Funk  &  Wag- 

qS  nails,     i  v.  $15;  2  v.  $18. 

423  "Webster's  international  dictionary  of  the  English  language. 

q\V  Merriam  $10.62. 

433  Thieme-Preusser  German  dictionary.    Haendcke  &  Lehm- 

T4  kuhl.     $4.25. 

443  Smith,  Hamilton  &  Legjos'  International  English  and 

qS  French  dictionary.    2  v.    Fouraut  $6.50. 

473  Harper's  Latin  dictionary.    Harper.    $6.50. 
qH 

803  Brewer,  E.  C.     Dictionary  of  phrase  and  fable.     Lippincott 

^i%  $3.50. 

808  Bartlett,  John.    Familiar  quotations.     Little  $3. 
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903      Harper's  book  of  fkcts ;  compiled  by  J.  H.  Willsey  and  C.  T. 
9H  Lewis.     Harper  $8. 

or 

903      Hajrdn's  dictionary  of  dates.      Ed.  21,  containing  the    his- 
H4  tory  of  the  world  to  the  autumn  of  1895;   by  Benjamin  Vin- 

cent.    Putnam  $6. 

These  books,  about  the  same  size^  are  both  revisions  of  earlier  editions 
of  Haydn.  Many  entries  are  identical.  Harper's  book  of  facts  has  more 
and  much  fuller  entries  on  American  aifairs  ;  Haydn  treats  foreign  inter- 
ests more  fully  and  is  brought  more  nearly  to  date. 

910      Lippincott's  gazetteer  of  the  world.     Lippincott  $8  net 
qL 

910      Randy  McNally  &  Co.     Indexed  atlas  of  the  world.    2  v.  $18. 
fR 

913      Harper's  dictionary  of  classical  literature  and  antiquities. 

qH  Harper  $6. 

920      Llppincott's  pronouncing  biographical  dictionary.      Lrip- 

qL  pincott  $8  net 

RELIGION 

242      Thomas  a  Kempis.    Imitation  of  Christ.    Applet  on  $z. 

T4 

245      Keble,  John.     Christian  year.     McClurg  $1.50. 

K2 

252      Brooks,  Phillips.     Light  of  the  world.     Button  $1.75. 
B8 

252      Robertson,  F.  W.     Sermons.     Harper  $2. 
R6 

263      Earle,  Mrs  A.  M.     Sabbath  in  Puritan  New  England.    Scrib- 
Ei  ner  $1.25. 

265  Watson,  John.     Upper  room.     Dodd  50c. 
W3 

266  Gordon,  M.  L.      American  missionary  in  Japan.      Houghton 
G6  $1.25. 

292      Guerber,  H.  A.      Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome.     Amer.  book 
G9  CO.  $1.50. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE,  CUSTOMS,  LEGENDS 

328  Alton,  Edmund, /i^<?////.  Among  the  law- makers.    Scribner  $2.50. 
A4 

329  Brooks,  Noah.     Short  studies  in  party  politics.     Scribner  $1.25. 
B8 

342  Brooks,  E.  S.     Century  book  for  young  Americans.     Century 

B8  $1.50. 

342  Brooks,  Noah.     How  the  republic  is  governed.     Scribner  75c. 

B87 
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543      Bryce,  James.   American  commonwealth.   2  v.   Macmillan  $4. 

B9 

342      Fiske,  John.     Civil  government  in  the  U.  S.     Houghton  $1. 

F5 

342      Porritt,  Edward.     Englishman  at  home.    Crowell  $1.75.    • 

P8 

374      Chester,  BAizsLj  ps^ud.     Girls  and  women.    Houghton  750.  , 

374      Hamerton,  P.  G.    Intellectual  life.    Roberts  $2. 
Hi 

39*      Steele,  F.  M.  &  Adams,  E. .  L.     Beauty  of  form  and  grace 
S8  of  vesture.     Dodd  $1.75. 

398      Guerber,  H.  A.     Legends  of  the  Rhine.     Barnes  $2. 
G9 

NATURAL  SCIENCE 

504      Buckley,  A.  B.     Fairy  land  of  science.    Appleton  $1.50. 
B9 

523      Ball,  Sir  R.  S.     Starland.     Ginn  $1. 
Bi 

523      Story  of  the  sun.    Appleton  $5. 

Bis 

523      Lowell,  Perdval.     Mars.     Houghton  $2.50. 
L9 

523  Proctor,  R:  A.     Other  worlds  than  ours.    Appleton  $1.75. 

P9 

530  Meadowcroft,  W:   H.    A  B  C  of  X  rays.    Amer.  technical 

M4  book  CO.     7SC. 

S37      Brackett,  C.  F:  and  others.   Electricity  in  daily  life.   Scribncr  $3. 
B7 

537      Meadowcroft,  W:  H.    A  B  C  of  electricity.    Amer.  technical 
M4  book  CO.     50C. 

549     Ruskin,  John.     Ethics  of  the  dust.    Merrill  $1.50. 
R9 

551      Bomiey,  T:  G:    Story  of  our  planet.    Cassell  $5. 
B7 

551      Herrick.  S.  B.     Earth  in  past  ages.     Harper  60c. 

H5 

55*      Sbaler,  N.  S.     Alfepccts  of  the  earth.     Scribner  $2.50. 

ss 

551      Sea  and  land.    Scribner  $2.50. 

S58 

570     Morley,  M.  W.    Song  of  life.    McClurg  $1.25. 
M8 

57S     Dniminond,  Henry.    Ascent  of  man.    Pott  $2. 
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Botany  and  zoology 

580  Dana,  Mrs  W.  S.     How  to  know  the  wild  flowers.     Scribner 

Di  $1.75. 

580  Gray,  Asa.     Lessons  and  manual  of  botany.    Amer.  book  co. 

G7  *  $2.16. 

580  Hardinge,  E.  M.    With  the  wild  flowers.     Baker  $1. 
H2 

581  Mathews,  F.  S.      Familiar  trees  and  their  leaves.     Appleton 
M4  $1.75. 

581  Weed,   C.  M.     Ten  New  England  blossoms  and  their  insect 

W3  visitors.     Houghton  $1.25. 

595  Ballard,  Mrs   J.   P.       Among    i:he     moths    and    butterflies. 

Bi  Putnam  $1.50. 

595  Scudder,  S:  H.     Frail  children  of  the  air.     Houghton  $1.50. 
S4 

598  Miller,  Olive  Thome,  psrud.    Bird  ways.    Houghton,  $1.25. 
M6 

598  Parkhurst,  H.  E.     Birds'  calendar.     Scribner  $1.50. 

P2 

599  Miller,  Olive  Thorne,  ps^ud.    Four  handed  folk.    Houghton 
M6  $1.25. 

USEFUL  ARTS 

Hygiene,  domestic  animals,  sailor  life,  etc. 

606  Jenks,  Tudor,  pseud.     Century  World's  fair  book.     Century 

Js  $1-50. 

613.7  Blaikie,  William.     How  to  get  strong  and  how  to  stay  so. 

B6  Harper  $1. 

620  Harcourt,    L.    F.    Vernon -Achievements    in    engineering. 

H2  Scribner  $1.75. 

636  Miller,  Olive  Thome, /^^«^.    Our  home  pets.    Harper  $1.25. 
M6 

636  Shaler,  N.  S.     Domesticated  animals.    Scribner  $2.50. 

S3 

636  Strachey,  J.  S.    Dog  stories.    Macmillan  $1.75. 

S8 

640  Parloa,  Maria.    Young  housekeeper.    Estes  $1. 

P2  '                                                           • 

654  Field,  H:  M.     Story  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph.    Scribner  $1.50. 

F4 

656  Brooks,  E.  S.     Story  of  the  American  sailor.     Lothrop  $2,25. 

B8 

656  Kelley,  J.  D.  J.    The  ship's  company.     Harper  $2.50. 
K2 
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ART,  MUSIC,  SPORTS 

704  Hamerton,  P.  G.    Thoughts  about  art.    Roberts  $2. 
H2 

710  Robbins,  M.  C.     Rescue  of  an  old  place.     Houghton  $1.25. 
R6 

710  Van  Rensselaer,  Mrs  Schuyler.    Art  out  of  doors.    Scribner 
V2.  $1.50. 

728  Gardner,  E.  C.     House  that  Jill  built.    Adams  $1. 
G2 

740  Wheeler,  J/rr  Candace,  ^^.    Household  art.    Harper  $1    (Dis- 
W5  taffser.) 

7SS  Farrar,  F:  W.    Life  of  Christ  as  represented  in  art.    Mac- 
F2  millan  $6. 

755  Van  Dyke,  H:  J.     Christ  child  in  art.     Harper  $4. 
V2 

757  Hurll,  E.  M.     Child-life  in  art.    Knight  $2. 

770  French,  Alice.     Adventure  in  photography.    Scribner  $1.50. 
F8 

780  Fay,  Amy.     Music-study  in  Germany.    Jansen  $1.25. 
F2 

784  Johnson,  Mrs  Helen   (Kendrick).     Our  familiar  songs  and 
J6  those  who  made  them.     Holt  $3. 

792  Winter,  William.    Shadows  of  the  stage.     Macmillan  75c. 
W7 

798  Dodge,  T.  A.     Riders  of  many  lands.     Harper  $4. 
D6 

799.  Porter,  y  H.     Wild  beasts.    Scribner  $2. 
P8 

LITERATURE 

Collections  of  poetry 

821  Br]rant,  W  :  C.    comp.    New  library  of  poetry  and  song.    Fords 
qB  $5. 

82 1  Stedman,  E.  C.    comp.    Victorian  anthology.    Houghton  $2.50 
88 

821  Whittier,J:  G.    comp.    Child  life.    Houghton  $2. 
W6 

Individual  poets 

811  Aldrich,  T  :  B.     Poems.    Houghton  $1.75. 

A3 

821  Barlow,  Jane.     Bogland  studies.   ^Dodd  $1.25. 

B2 
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8n  Bryant,  W:C.      Poetical  works.     Appleton  $1.50     (House- 
B9  hold  ed.) 

811  Eggleston,  G  :  C.     American  war  ballads  and  lyrics.    Putnam 
E2  $1.50. 

811  Field,  Eugene.     Love-songs  of  childhood.    Scribner  $1. 

811  Holmes,  O.  W.     Complete    poetical    works.     Houghton  $2 
H7  (Cambridge  ed.) 

883  Homer.     Iliad;  tr.  by  W:  C.  Bryant.     Houghton  $2.50     (Ros- 
H7  lyn  e±) 

811  Longfellow,   H:  W.      Complete  poetical  works.      Houghton 
L8  ■  $2     (Cambridge  ed.) 

811  Lowell,    J.     R.     Complete    poetical    works.      Houghton    $2 
L9  (Cambridge  ed.) 

821  Milton,  John.     Poetical  works.     Macmillan  $1.75  (Globe  ed) 
M6 

821  Scott,  Sir  Walter.     Poetical  works.     Macmillan  $1.75  (Globe 

54  ed.) 

821  Tennyson,  Alfred.    Works.    Macmillan  $1.75  (Globe  ed.) 
T3 

811  Whittier,  J:  G.     Complete  poetical  works.      Houghton   $2 
W6  (Cambridge  ed.) 

822  Wordsworth,  William.    Complete  poetical  works.    Crowell 
W9  $1  (Standard  ed.) 

822  Shakspere,  William.     Works ;  v.  i,  Comedies ;  v.  2,  Histories ; 

55  V.  3,  Tragedies.     Macmillan  $1.75  each,  3  v.  $5  (Victoria  ed.) 

822  Lamb,  Charles  &  Mary.    Tales  from  Shakespeare.    Ginn 
S52  50c.    (Classics  for  children) 

Bssaya,  miscellany 

818  Abbott,  C:  C.    Travels  in  a  tree-top.    Lippincott  $1.25. 
Ai 

824  Brown,  John.    Spare  hours,    ser.  1-2.    Houghton  $1  each. 

B8 

814  Burroughs,  John.    Locusts  and  wild  honey.    Houghton  $1.25. 

B9 

814  Riverby.     Houghton  $1.25. 

BQr 

814  Year  in  the  fields.     Houghton  $1.50. 

Bgy 

814  Curtis,  G:  W:    From  the  Easy  chair.    Ser.  1-3.     Harper  $1 
C9  each. 

814  Emerson,  R.  W.    Essays;  xst  and  2d  series.    Houghton  $1 
E5  (Popular  cd.) 
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814  Representative  men,  with  Nature,  lectures  and  addresses. 

E5r  Houghton  $1  (Popular  ed.) 

824  Gosse,  Edmund.     Questions  at  issue.    Appleton  $2.50. 
G6 

814  Howells.  W:  D.     My  literary  passions.     Harper  $1.50. 
H8 

824  Lamby  Charles.     Essays  of  Elia.     2  v.     Putnam  $1  (World's 
L2  classics) 

814  Lowell,  J.  R.     My  study  windows.     Houghton  $2. 

824  Macaulay,  T:  B.     Critical,  historical  and  miscellaneous  essays. 
Mi  3  V.     Houghton  $3.75  (Riverside  ed.) 

814  Martin^  E:  S.     Cousin  Anthony  and  I.    Scribner  $1.25. 

814  Windfalls  of  observation.    Scribner  $1.25. 

M3W 

818  Mitdielly  D.  G.     Reveries  of  a  bachelor,    Scribner  750.     (New 
M6  Edgewood  ed.) 

814  Repplier,  Ag^es.     In  the  dozy  hours.     Houghton  $1.25. 
R4 

814  Points  of  view.     Houghton  $1.25. 

R4P 

818  Thoreau,  H:  D:    Walden.    Houghton  $1.50. 
T4 

814  Torrcy,  BradfcMrd.    The  foot-path  way.    Houghton  $1.25. 
T6 

814  Van  Dyke,  H:  J.     Little  rivers.    Scribner  $2, 
V2 

814  Warner,  C;  D.    As  we  go.    Harper  $1. 
W2 

814  As  we  were  saying.     Harper  $1. 

W2a 

Humor:  collections 

817  Barr,  JameSy    ed.     Humor  of  America.     Scribner  $1.25. 

817  Mason,  E:T.  ed.   Humorous  masterpieces.  3  v.  Putnam  $3.7  c. 

Individual  authors 

817  Holmes,  O.  W.     Autocrat  of  the  breakfast  table.     Houghton 
H7  50c.  net  ( Riverside  literature  ser.  no.  8i);  $1.50  (Riverside  ed.) 

817  Poet  at    the  breakfast   table.      Houghton  $1.50  (River- 

H7P  side  ed.) 

817  Professor  at  the  breakfast  table.     Houghton  $1.50  (River- 

H7pr  side  ed.) 
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817      Irving,  Washington.     Knickerbocker's    New  York.    Putnam 
I7  $1.25  (Stratford  ed.) 

817      Sketch  book.     Putnam  $1.25  (Stratford  ed.) 

I7S 

817      Twain,  Mark,  pseud.     Innocents  abroad.     Knight  $5. 

817      Warner,  C:  D.     Backlog  studies.     Houghton  $1  (Riverside 
W2  Aldine  ser.) 

817      My  summer  in  a  garden.     Houghton  $1  (Riverside  Aldine 

W2m  ser.) 

Fiction 

A35     Alcott,  L..  M.     Little  women.     Roberts  $1.50. 

-^35^   Under  the  lilacs.     Roberts  $1.50, 

A36     Aldrich,  T :  B.    Story  of  a  bad  boy.    Houghton  $1.25. 

A36t    Two  bites  at  a  cherry.     Houghton  $1.25. 

A42     Allen,  J.  L.    A  Kentucky  cardinal.     Harper  $1. 

A93     Austen,  Jane.     Persuasion.     Roberts  $1.25.' 

A93P  Pride  and  prejudice.     2  v.     Roberts  $2,50. 

B25      Barlow,  Jane.     Irish  idylls.     Dodd  $1.25. 

B25S    Strangers  at  Lisconnel.     Dodd  $1.25. 

B26     Barr,  Mrs  A.  E.     Bow  of  orange  ribbon.     Dodd  $1.25. 

B27      Barrie,  J.  M.     Little  minister.     Lovell  $1.25. 

B62      Black,  William.     Princess  of  Thule.     Harper  $1.25. 

B629    Blackmore,  R:  D.    Loma  Doone.    Crowell  $1  (Standard  ed.) 

B91      Brush,   Mrs   Christine   (Chaplin).      ColoneFs   opera  cloak. 
Roberts  $1  (No  name  ser.) 

B94      Bunyan,  John.  Pilgrim's  progress  Crowell  75c.  (Handy  vol,  ed.) 

B96     Burnett,  Mrs  Frances  (Hodgson).     Little  Lord  Fauntleroy. 
Scribner  $2. 

B966    Burnham,  MrsC  L.  (Root).    Miss  Bagg's  secretary.     Hough- 
ton $1.25. 

B966S  Sweet  Clover.    Houghton  $1.25. 

Cn      Cable,  G:  W.     Bonavqnture.    Scribner  $1.25. 

C17     Cambridge,  Ada,  pseud.    Three  Miss  Kings.    Appleton  $i. 

C36     Catherwood,  Mrs  Mary  (Hartwell).     Rocky  Fork.     Lothrop 
$1.25. 

C47     Charles,  Mrs  Elizabeth  (Rundle).    Schonberg  Cotta  family. 
Dodd  $1. 

C67     Cofiin,  C:   C.     Daughters  of  the  revolution   and  their  times. 
Houghton  $1.50. 

C77     Cooke,  Mrs  Rose  (Terry).    Somebody's  neighbors.    Houghton 
$1.25. 
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C774 

C777 
C777I 
C777P 

C777Pi 
C777P0 

C777Pr 

C777S 

C88 

CS8n 

C93 

C93S 

C97 

D26 

D26P 

D26V 

D31 

DS4 

D54d 

D54do 

D54n 

D540 

DS4P 
D64 

D75 
D91 

D91S 
Dgist 
£29 
£42 

E95 


F85 
F87 

F87S 


Putnam  $1.25  each 
(Mohawk  ed.) 


John   Halifax,  gentleman. 


Coolidge,  Susan,  pseud.    What  Katy  did.    Roberts  $i.25. 

Cooper,  J.  F.    Deerslayer^ 

Last  of  the  Mohicans 

Pathfinder 

Pilot  \ 

Pioneer 

Prairie 

Spy 

Craik,  Mrs  D.  M.  (Mulock). 
Crowell  $1  (Standard  ed.) 

Noble  life.     Harper  90c. 

Crockett,  S.  R,     Lilac  sunbonnet.    Appleton  $1.50. 

Sweetheart  travellers.     Stokes  $1.50. 

Curtis,  G:  W:    Prue  and  L     Harper  $1.50. 
Davis,  R:  H.     Gallegher.    Scribner  $i. 

Princess  Aline.     Harper  $1.25. 

Van  Bibber.     Harper  $1. 

Defoe,   Daniel.       Robinson   Crusoe.      Houghton    60c.   net 
(Riverside  literature  ser.  no.  87) 

Dickens,  Charles.     Christmas  stories 

David  Copperfield 

Dombey  and  son 

Nicholas  Nickleby 

Old  curiosity  shop 

Pickwick  papers  . 

Dodge,  Mrs  Mary  (Mapes). 
Doyle,  A.  C.     Micah  Clarke< 


Macmillan     $  i 
(Popular  ed.) 


each 


Hans  Brinker.    Scribner  $1 .50. 
Longmans  $1  25. 


Duncan,  S.  J.    Simple  adventures  of  a  memsahib.    Apple- 
ton  $1.50. 

Social  departure.    Appleton  $1.75. 

Story  of  Sonny  Sahib.    Appleton  $1. 

Egrgleston,  Edward.     Hoosier  schoolmaster.    Judd  $1.50. 

Eliot,  George,  pseud.    Silas  Marner.    Leach  750.    (Students 
series  of  English  classics) 

Ewing,  Mrs  J.  H.     Jackanapes ;  Daddy  Darwin's  dovecot ; 
Story  of  a  short  life.     3  v.  in  i.     Roberts  50c. 

Frederic,  Harold.    In  the  valley.    Scribner  $1.50. 

French,  Alice.     (Octave  Thanet,/^^^^.)     Knitters  in  the  sun. 
Houghton  $1.25. 

Stories  of  a  western  town.    Scribner  $1.25. 
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F96  Fuller,  Anna.    Literary  courtship.     Putnam  $1. 

F96P  Pratt  portraits.     Putnam  $1. 

G24  Gaskell,i^^jE..  C.   Cranford.   Crowell  75c.  (Handy  vol.  ed.) 

G62  Goldsmith,  Oliver.    Vicar  of  Wakefield.     Houghton  50c.  ne^ 
(Riverside  school  lib.) 

G74  Graham,  M.  C.     Stories  of  the  foot-hills.      Houghton  $1.25. 

G742  Grahame,  Kenneth.    Golden  age.    Stone  $1.25. 

G76  Grant,   Robert.      Bachelor's    Christmas  and    other  stories. 
Scribner  $1.50. 

H16  Hale,  E:  E.     In  His  name.     Roberts  $1. 

Hi6m  Man  without  a  country  and  other  tales.     Roberts  $1.25. 

H31  Harris,  J.  C.     Sister  Jane.     Houghton  $1.50. 

H39  Hawthorne,  Nathaniel.    Tangle  wood  tales.     Houghton  $1 
(Little  classic  ed.) 

H39W  Wonder  book.     Houghton  $1  (Little  classic  ed.) 

H4I  Hayes,  I:  I.     Cast  away  in  the  cold.     Lee  $1.25. 

H52  Henty,  G:  A.     St  George  for  England.     Scribner  $1.50. 

H52W  With  Wolfe  in  Canada.     Scribner  $1.50. 

H52WU  Wulf  the  Saxon.     Scribner  $1.50. 

H72  Holder,  C:  F:     Along  the  Florida  reef.    Appleton.$i.5o. 

H84  Howard,  B.  W.     One  summer.    Houghton  $1.25. 

H8s  Howells,  W:  D.     Chance  acquaintance.     Houghton  $1. 

H85I  Lady  of  the  Aroostook.     Houghton  $1.50. 

H89  Hughes,  Thomas.     Tom  Brown's  school  days.     Houghton 
60c.  net  (Riverside  literature  ser.  no.  85) 

J12  Jackson,  Mrs  Helen  (Hunt).     Ramona.     Roberts  $1.50. 

J 59  Jewett,  S..  O.     Betty  Leipester.     Houghton  $1.25. 

J^^c  Country  of  the  pointed  firs.     Houghton  $1.25. 

JjqI  Life  of  Nancy.     Houghton  $1.25. 

jj^n  Native  of  Winby  and  other  tales.     Houghton  $1.25. 

Ks2  King,  Charles.     Cadet  days.     Harper  $1.25. 

K52C  Colonel's  daughter.     Lippincott  $1.50. 

K55  Kingsley,  Charles.    Westward  ho!     Macmillan  50c.  (Mac- 
millan's  school  lib.) 

Ks7  Kipling,  Rudyard.    Jungle  book.     Century  $1.50. 

M13  Macdonald,  George.     Malcolm.    Lothrop  $1.50. 

Mi3m  Marquis  of  Lossie.     Lothrop  $1.50. 

M13S  St  George  and  St  Michael.     Lothrop  $1.50. 

Mi3si  Sir  Gibbie.     Routledge  $1.50. 

M68  Mitchell,  S.  W.    When  all  the  woods  are  green.   Century  $1.50 

M81  Montresor,  F.  F,    The  one  who  looked  on.    Appleton  $1.25. 
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M96      Munroe,  Kirk.    Campmates.    Harper  $1.25. 

Mgyf      — ! —     Flamingo  feather.     Harper  $1. 

O34        Ogden,  Ruth,     l^oyal  little  redcoat.    Stokes  $2. 

O47       Oliphant,  Mrs  M.  O.  (Wilson)  &  Aldrich,  T:  B.    The 

second  son.     Houghton  $1.50. 

Pjt3        Page,  T:  N.     In  ole  Virginia.    Scribner  $1.25. 

P99        Putnam,  G.  I.     In  blue  uniform.     Scribner  $i. 

Scott,     Sir    Walter.     Novels.      25    v.     Macmillan    $22.50 
(Standard  ed.) 

The  Standard  ed.  is  sold  only  in  sets.  Separate  volumes,  printed  from 
the  same  plates  but  more  fully  illustrated,  may  be  bought  in  Macmillan's 
Dryburgh  ed.     $1.25  each. 

S43k 

S43m 

S430 

S43P 

S43Pi 

S43q 

S43r 


S43 
S43a 

S43an 

S43b 

S43bl 

S43br 

S43C 

S43f 
S43fo 

S43g 
S43I1 

S43i 
S44 

S44I 
S44P 

S51 
S63 

S64 

S64g 

S86     • 

S869 
S89 

S89U 


V.  23. 


Abbot.     V.  II 
Anne  of  Geierstein. 
Antiquary,    v.  3. 
Betrothed ;     Highland 

widow.  V.  19. 
Black  dwarf;     Legend   of 

Montrose,  v.  5. 
Bride  of  Lammennoor.  v  8. 
Count  Robert  of  Paris,  v.  24. 
Fair  maid  of  Perth. 
Fortunes  of  Nigel. 
Guy  Mannering.  v. 
Heart  of  Midlothian. 
Ivanhoe.    v.  9. 


15- 


16. 


V.  22. 
V.  14. 
2. 
V.  7. 


Kenil  worth,    v.  12. 

Monastery,  v.  10. 

Old  mortality,     v.  6. 

Peveril  of  the  peak.    v. 

Pirate,     v.  13. 

Quentin  Durward.     v. 

Redgauntlet.    v.  18. 
S43ro  Rob  Roy.    v.  4. 
S43S     St  Ronan's  well.     v.  17. 
S43SU  Surgeon's  daughter;  Casde 

Dangerous,  v.  25. 
S43t     Talisman,     v.  20. 
S43W   Waverley.     v.  i. 
S43WO  Woodstock.    V.  I. 
Seawell,  M.  E.     Decatur  and  Somers,     Appleton  $1. 

Little  Jarvis.     Appleton  $1. 

Paul  Jones.     Appleton  $1. 

Sewell,  Anna.     Black  Beauty.     Lothrop  $1. 

Slosson,  A.  T.     Seven  dreamers.     Harper  $1.25. 

Smith,  F.  H.    Colonel  Carter  of  Cartersville.    Houghton  $1.25. 

Gentleman  vagabond.     Houghton  $1.25. 

Stockton,   F.   R.      Casting  away  of    Mrs   Leeks  and    Mrs 
Aleshine;  The  Dusantes.     Century  $2. 

Stoddard,  W:  O.     Guert  Ten  Eyck.     Lothrop  $1.50. 

Stowe,  Mrs  Harriet  (Beecher).    Oldtown  folks.    Houghton 
$1.50. 

Undfe  Tom*s    cabin.      Houghton    60c.    net    (Riverside 

literature  sen  no.  88) 
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T36  Thack«-ay,  W:  M.    Henry   Esmond>|  ^^^^^„       ^^^ 

T36n  _     Newcom«,  hstandaJi  ed.) 

T36V  Vanity  fair  ^        J    ^  ' 

T96  Twain,  Mark,    pseud.    The  prince  and  the  pauper.    Web- 
ster $1. 

V53  Verne,  Jules.    Around  the  world  in  80  days.    ^Porter  $1.25. 

V53t  20,000  leagues  under  the  sea.     P.orter  $1.50. 

Wi9  Wallace,  Lew.     Ben-Hur.     Harper  $1.50.  ^ 

W33  Watson,  John.     Beside  the  bonnie  brier  bush.     Dodd  $1.25. 

W33d  Days  of  auld  lang  syne.     Dodd  $1.25. 

W54  Weyman,  S.  J.     Gentleman  of  France.     Longmans  $1.25. 

W54U  Under  the  red  robe.     Longmans  $1.25. 

W58  White,  E.  O.     Coming  of  Theodora.     Houghton  $1.25. 

W61  Whitney,  Mrs  A.   D.  T.    Summer  in  Leslie  Goldthwaite's 

life.     Houghton  $1.25. 

W6iw  We  girls.     Houghton  $1.25. 

W65  Wigg^in,  Mrs  K..  D.     Birds*  Christmas  Carol.     Houghton  50c. 

W65C  Cathedral  courtship.     Houghton  $1. 

W68  Wilkins,  M..  E.     New  England  nun.     Harper  $1.25. 

W68y  Young  Lucretia.     Harper  $1.25. 

W91  Woolson,  C.  F.     Front  yard.     Harper  $1.25. 


TRAVEL 

General 

910        Dana,  R:  H:,  jr.    Two  years  before  the  mast.     Houghton  $1. 
Di 

910        Davis,  R:  H.     Rulers  of  the  Mediterranean.     Harper  $1.25. 
D2 

910        Hill,  F:  S.    Twenty  years  at  sea.     Houghton  $1. 
H6 

910        Ingersoll,  Ernest.    Old  ocean.    Lothrop  $1. 
I4 

913.38   Bliimner,  Hugo.     Home  life  of  the  ancient  Greeks.      Cassell 
B6  $2.  • 

*    Travel  in  Europe 

914  Aldrich,  T:  B.     From  Ponkapog  to  Pesth.     Houghton  $1.25. 

A3 

914  Davis,  R:  H.  arid  others.     Great  streets  of  the  world.    Scribner 

qD  $4. 
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914  James,  Henry.    Transatlantic  sketches.    Houghton  $2. 

914  Knox,  T:  W.    Boy  travellers  in  Southern  Europe.    Harper  $3. 

^7  ^ 

914  Pitman,  Mrs  M.  J.     European  breezes.    Lee  $1.50. 

P6 

9 14  Taylor,  ^ayard.    Views  afoot.    Putnam  $1.50. 
T2 

914  Warner,  C:  D.     Roundabout  journey.    Houghton  $1.50. 
W2 

914.15  Le  Fanu,  W.  R.    Seventy  years  of  Irish  life.     Macmillan 

L4  $1.75- 

914.2  Brown,  Alice.     By  oak  or  thorn.     Houghton  $1.25. 
B8 

914  2  Davis,  R:  H.     Our  English  cousins.     Harper  $1.25. 
D2 

914.2  Dorr,  Mrs  J.   C.   (Ripley).      Cathedral    pilgrimage.     Mac- 

D7  millan  75c. 

914.2  Farrar,  F :  W.  <ind  others.    Cathedrals  of  England.    Whit- 

F2  taker  $1.50. 

914.2  '  Hawthorne,  Nathaniel.      Our  old  home.     Houghton  $1. 

H3  (Little  classic  ed.) 

914-2  Holmes,  O.  W.     Our  hundred  days  in  Europe.     Houghton 

H7  $1.50. 

914.2  Smith,  Goldwin.    Trip  to  England.     Macmillan  75c. 
86 

914.2  Thwaites,  R.  G.     Our  cycling  tour  in  England.      McClurg* 

T5  $1.50. 

914.2  Winter,  William.     Gray  days  and  gold  in  England  and  Scot- 

W7  land.     Macmillan  75c. 

914.2     Shakespeare's  England.     Macmillan  75c. 

\V7s 

914.2  Wolfe,   T.   F.     Literary  pilgrimage    among    the    haunts    of 

W8  famous  British  authors.     Lippincott  $1.25. 

914.56  "Whitman,  Sidney.    Realm  of  the  Habsburgs.    Lovell  $1.25. 
W6 

914.4  Amids,  Edmondo  de.     Studies  of  Paris.    Putnam  $i.'^5. 

As 

914.4  Stevenson,  R.  L.     Travels  with  a  donkey.    Roberts  $1. 

S8 

914.4  Woolson,  C.  F.     Men  tone,  Cairo  and  Corfu.     Harper  $1.75. 
W9 

914.5  Browtf,  H.  F.    Life  on  the  lagoons.    Macmillan  $1.75. 
B8 
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914.5  Howells,  W:  D,     Italian  journeys.     Houghton  $1.50. 
H8 

914.5     Tuscan  cities.     Houghton  $1.50. 

H8t 

914  6  Amicis,  Edmondo  de.    Spain  and  the  Spaniards.    Putnam  $2. 

0146  Irving,  Washington.     Alhambra.     Crowell  $1      (Standard 

I7  '  lib.) 

914.6  Taylor,  H.  C.     Land  of  the  castanet.    Stone  $1.25. 
I2 

914.7  Hapgood,  I.  F.     Russian  rambles.     Houghton  $1.50. 
H2 

914.7  Tsar  and  his  people.    Harper  $3. 

T8 

914.85  Baker,   Mrs    H.   N.   (Woods).     Pictures    of  Swedish    lite. 

Bi  Randolph  $3.75. 

914.92  Amids,  Edmondo  de.     Holland  and  its  people.    Putnam  $2. 

A5 

914.94  Tyndall,  John.     Hours  of  exercise  in  the  Alps.    Appleton  $2. 

T9 

914.96  Crawford,  F.  M.    Constantinople.    Scribner  $1.50. 

C8 

Travel  in  Asia  and  Africa 

915  Allen,  T.  G.  &  Sachtleben,  W:  L.    Across  Asia  on  a  bi- 

A4  cycle.     Century  $1.50. 

915  Norman,  Henry.     Peoples  and  politics  of  the  far  East.    Scrib- 
N8  ner  $4. 

91 5. 1  Fielde,  A.  M.    A  comer  of  Cathay.     Macmillan  $3. 
F4 

91 5.1  Smith,  A.  H.    Chinese  characteristics.     Re  veil  $2. 
S6  ' 

915.2  Bacon,  A.  M.    Japanese  girls  and  women.     Houghton  $1.25. 
Bi 

915.2  Bramhall,  M.  S.    Wee  ones  of  Japan.    Harper  $1. 

B8 

915.2  Griffis,  W  :  E.    Japan  in  history,  folk-lore  and  art.     Hough- 

G8  ton  75c.     (Riverside  lib.  for  young  people) 

915.2  Knox,  T:W.     Boy  travellers  in  Japan  and  China.     Harper 

K7  $3. 

915.2  Parsons,  A.  W  :    Notes  in  Japan.     Harper  $3. 

P2 

915.4  Knox,  T:  W.     Boy  travellers  in  Ceylon  and  India.     Harper 

K7  $3. 
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915.6  ^Vame^,  C :  D.    In  the  Levant.    Houghton  $2. 
W2 

915.6  Wilson,  E  :  L.     In  Scripture  lands.    Scribner  $1.50. 

916  Vincent,  Frank.   -Actual  Africa.    Appleton  $5. 

916.2  Taylor,  Bayard.     Egypt  and  Iceland.     Putnam  $1.50. 
T2 

916-7  Du  Chaillu,  P.  B.    Stories  of  the  gorilla  country.     Harper  $1. 
D8 

916.7  Stanley,  H:  M.     How  I  found  Livingstone.    Scribner  $3.50. 
S7 

916.8  Martin,  Mrs  Annie.     Home  life  on  an  ostrich  farm.  Appleton 
M3  $1.25. 

Travel  in  North  America 

917  Stevenson,  R.  L.     Across  the  plains.     Scribner  $1.25. 
S8 

917  2  Smith,  F.  H.     White  umbrella  in  Mexico.     Houghton  $1.50. 
S6 

917.3  Brooks,  E.'  S.     Century  book  of  famous  Americans.     Century 
B8  $1.50. 

917.3  Wharton,   A.   H.      Colonial   days  and  dames.     Lippincott 
W5  $1.25. 

917^.  Earle,  Mrs  A.  M.     Customs  and  fashions  in  old  New  England. 
Ei  Scribner  $1.25. 

917.4  Johnson,  Clifton.      Book  of  country  clouds  and    sunshine. 
J6  Lee  $2. 

917.4  The  farmer's  boy.     Appleton  $2.50. 

J6f 

917.4  Wolfe,  T.  F.     Literary  shrines ;  the  haunts  of  some  famous 
W8  American  authors.     Lippincott  $1.25. 

917.4a  Thaxter,  Mrs  Celia.    Among  the  Isles  of  Shoals.     Houghton 
T3  $1.25. 

917.44  Putnam,  Eleanor,  pseud.    Old  Salem.    Houghton  $1. 

P9 

917.47  Earle,  Mrs  A.  M.     Colonial  days  in  old  New  York.     Scribner 
Ei  $1.25. 

9*7-47  Janvier,  T:  A.     In  old  New  York,    Harper  $i.7S. 

J3 

917.47  Warner,  C:  D.     In  the  wilderness.     Houghton  $i, 

W2 

917.5  Ralph,  Julian.     Dixie.    Harper  $2.50. 
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9^7'S  Warner,  C:  D.     On   horseback;    a  tour  in  Virginia,  North 

W2  Carolina  and  Tennessee  with  notes  of  travel  in  Mexico  and 
California.     Houghton  $1.25. 

917.59  Deland,  Mrs  Margaret.     Florida  days.     Little  $4. 

917.59  Torrey,  Bradford.     Florida  sketch-book.    Hpughton  $1.25. 
T6 

91 7.8  Custer,  Mrs  Elizabeth  (Bacon).     Boots  and  saddles.    Harper 

C9  $1.50. 

917.8  Davis,  R:  H.    The  West  from  a  car-window.    Harper'$i.25. 
D2 

917.8  IngersoU,  Ernest.     Knocking  round  the  Rockies.  Harper  $2. 

I4 

917.8  Lummis,  C :  F.    Tramp  across  the  continent.  Scribner  $1.25. 

L9 

917.8  Parkman,  Francis.     Oregon  trail.    Little  $1.50  (Popular  ed.) 

P2 

917.8  Ralph,  Julian.    Our  great  West    Harper  $2.50. 
Ri 

917.89  Lummis,  C  :  F.    Land  of  poco  tjempo.    Scribner  $2.50. 
L9 

917.89  Some  strange  comers  of  our  country.     Century  $1.59. 

L9S 

917.9  Finck,  H:  T,     Pacific  coast  scenic  tour.    Scribner  $2.50. 
F4 

917.92  Merriam,  P.  A.     My  summer  in  a  Mormon  village.     Hough- 
Ms  ton  $1. 

17.94  Muir,  John.     Mountains  of  California.     Century  $1.50. 

917.94  Warner,  C:  D.     Our  Italy.    Harper  $2.50. 
W2 

917.98  Field,  H:  M.     Our  western  archipelago.     Scribner  $2. 
F4 

Travel  in  South  America  and  Oceanica 

918  Ford,  I:  N.     Tropical  America.    Scribner  $2. 
F6 

919.6  Alexander,  J.  M.     Islands  of  the  Pacific.    Amer.  tract  soc. 

A3  $3. 

919.6  Fraser,  Marie.     In  Stevenson's  Samoa.     Macmillan  80c. 
F8 

919.8  Peary  J  Mrs  Josephine  Diebitsch- My  Arctic  journal.    Con- 

P3  .  temporary  pub.  co.  $2. 

919.8  Schley,  W.  S,  &  Soley,  J.  R.    Rescue  of  Greeley.    Scribner 

S3  ^. 
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Collective   biography 

920  Bolton,  Mrs  Sarah  (Knowles).     Lives  of  poor  boys  who  be- 
B6  came  famous.     Cro well  $1.50. 

920  Clafliiiy  Mrs  M..  B.  (Davenport).     Under  the  old  elms. 
C5  Cro  well  $1. 

920  Human  documents;  portraits  and  biographies  of  emi- 
H9  neat  men.    McClure  $1. 

920  Yonge,    C.    M..     Book    of   golden  deeds.     Macmillan    50c 
Y5  (Macmillan's  school  lib.) 

920.7  Bolton,  Mrs  Sarah  (Knowles).     Lives  of  girls  who  became 
B6  famous.    Cro  well  $1.50. 

923  Famous  American  statesmen.     Crowell  $1.50. 

B6 

923  Famous   English   statesmen   of  Queen  Victoria's  reign. 

B6f  Crowell  $1.50. 

923  Thackeray,  W:  M.     Four  Georges;  English  humorists,  etc. 
T3  Houghton  $1.50  (lUus.  library  ed.) 

9«3  Willard,   J.  A.     Half  a  century   with  judges  and  lawyers. 
W6  Houghton  $1.25. 

926  Parton,  James.    Captains  of  industry.    2  v.    Houghton  $2.50. 
P2 

128  Fields,  Mrs  Annie.     Authors  and  friends.     Houghton  $1.50. 


T, 


928  Fields,  J.  T.     Yesterdays  with  authors.     Houghton  $2. 
F46 

Individual  biography 

B  Anderson,  Mary.    A  few  memories.    Harper  $2.50. 

A54 

B  Barrie.  »  Barrie,  J.  M.     Margaret  Ogilvy.     Scribner  $r.25. 

B27 

B  Booth,    Grossman,  Mrs  Edwina  (Booth).    Edwin  Booth. 

B72  Century  $3. 

B  Bowne,  Mrs  Eliza  (Southg^ate).     Girl's  life  80  years  ago. 

B78  Scribner  $3. 

B  Caesar.    Froude,  J.  A.     Caesar.     Scribner  $1.50. 
C12 

B  Curtis,    Gary,  Edward.     George  William  Curtis.     Houghton. 

C97  $1.25. 

B  Dickens,  Charles.     Collection  of  letters,  1833-70.    Scribner. 

D54  $i.2S- 

B  Emerson.    Holmes,  O.  W.     Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.     Hough- 

E53  ton  $1.25. 
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B  Franklin,  Benjamin.     Autobiography.     Houghton  50c.  net 
F83  (Riverside  school  lib.) 

B  Gladstone.     Lucy,  H:W.    The  right  honorable  W.  E.  Glad- 
Gs4  stone.     Roberts  $1.25. 

B  Grant,  U.  S.     Personal  memoirs.     2  v.     Century  $5.00. 
G76 

B  Hale,  E  :  E.     A  New  England  boyhood.    Cassell  $1. 
H16 

B  Holland.    Plunkett,  Mrs  H.  M.  (Hodge.)  ^   Josiah  Gilbert 
H73  Holland.     Scribner  $1.50. 

B  ,  Holmes.     Morse,  J.  T.    Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.     Houghton 

H7S  ?4. 

B  Howells,  W  :  D.     My  year  in  a  log  cabin.     Harper  50c. 

H8s 

B  Irving^    Warner,   C:    D.      Washington  Irving.      Houghton 
I72  $1-25     (Amer.  men  of  letters) 

B  Jefferson,  Joseph.    Autobiography.     Century  $4. 

J45 

B  Joan  of  Arc.     Lowell,  F.  C.     Joan  of  Arc.     Houghton  $2. 

J62 

B  Johnson.    GrifBs,  W  :  E.     Sir  William  Johnson  and  the  Six 
J71  nations.     Dodd  75c. 

B  Larcom,  Lucy.    A  new  England  girlhood.    Houghton  75c. 
L31  (Riverside  lib.  for  young  people) 

B  Leland,  C  :  G.    Memoirs.    Appleton  $2. 

B  Lincoln.    Brooks,    Noah.     Washington    in    Lincoln's    time. 
L73  Century  $1.25. 

B  Coiiin,  C  :  C.    Abraham  Lincoln.     Harper  $3. 

L73C 

B  — -  Schurz,  Carl.    Abraham  Lincoln.     Houghton  $1. 

L73S 

B  Tarbell,  L  M.    Early  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.     Mc- 

L73t  Clure  $i. 

B  Livingstone.    Hughes,  Thomas.     David  Livingstone.    Mac- 
L78  millan  75c.     (English  men  of  action) 

B  Lowell,  J.  R,     Letters.     Harper  $8. 
L91 

B  Richards,  Mrs  L.  E.  (Howe).     When  I  was  your  age.     Estes 

RSi  $1.25- 

B  Richelieu.    Lodge,  Richard.     Richelieu.     Macmillan  75c.    ^ 

RS2 

B  Ritchie,  Mrs  A.  L  (Thackeray).     Chapters  from  some  un- 

RS9  written  memoirs.     Harper  $2. 

B  Shakspere.    Ward,  H:  S.  &  Ward,  Mrs  C.  W.  (Barnes.)" 

S32  Shakespeare's  town  and  times.    Truslove  $3. 
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B  Thaxter,  Mrs  Celia.     Letters.     Houghton  $1.50. 

T36 

B  Vktoria.    Fawcett,    Mrs  MiUiccnt  (Garrett).     Life  of  her 

V64  majesty  Queen  Victoria.     Roberts  $1.25. 

B  Washington.       Wilson,    Woodrow.      George    Washington. 
W31  Harper  $3. 

B       -  Whitti^,    Picard,  S:  T.    Life  and  letters  of  John  Greenleaf 
W62  Whittier.     Houghton  $4. 


HISTORY 

909  Mackenzie,  Robert.    The  19th  century.    Nelson  $1. 
Mi 

933  Hosmer,  J.  K.     Story  of  the  Jews.     Putnam   $1.50  (Story  of 

H8  the  nations) 

937  Merivale,  Charles.     General  history  of  Rome.     Longmans  $2. 

Ms 

940  CofiSiiy  C:  C.     Story  of  liberty.     Harper  $3. 

C6 

940  Duniy,  Victor.     History  of  the  middle  ages.    Holt  $1.60. 
D9 

941.5  Lawless,  Emily.     Story  of  Ireland.     Putnam  $1.50     (Story 

L4  of  the  nations) 

942  Green,  J:  R.     Short  history  of  the  English  people.     Harper 

G7  $1.20. 

942  Latimer,  Mrs  M..  E..  (Wormeley).    England  in  the  19th 

L3  century.     McClurg  $2.50. 

942  McCarthy,  Justin.     History  of  our  own  times.    Lovell  $1.50. 
Mi 

942  Morris,  Charles.     Historical  tales,  English.     Lippincott  $1.25. 
M8 

942.1  Besant,  •S'/r  Walter.     London.    Harper  $3. 
B5 

943  Malleson,  G:  B.     Refounding  of  the  German  empire.    Scrib- 
M2  ncr  $1.75. 

943  Morris,    Charles.      Historical    tales,    German.      Lippincott 
M8  $1.25. 

944  Bicknell,  A..  L.    Life  in  the  Tuileries  under  the  second  em- 
B5  pire.     Century  $2.25. 

944  Latimer,  Mrs  M..  E..  (Wormeley).    France  in  the  19th  cen- 

L3  tury.     McClurg  $2.50. 

944  Morris,  Charles.     Historical  tales,  French.    Lippincott  $1.25. 
M8 
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945  Qemeat,  Mrs  Clara  (Erskine).     Naples,  the  city  of  Parthc- 
C6  nope,  and  its  environs.     Estes  $3. 

946  Irving,  Washington.    Conquest  of  Granada.    Putnam  $1.50 
1 7  (Hudson  ed.) 

947  Latimer,  Mrs  M..  E..  (Wormeley).     Russia  and  Turkey  in 
L3  the  19th  century.     McClurg  $2.50. 

948.1  Boyesen,  H.  H.     Story  of  Norway.    Putnam  $1.50    (Story  of 
B7  thejiations) 

949.1  Griffis,  W:  E.     Brave  little  Holland  and  what  she  has  taught 
G8  us.     Houghton  75c.     (Riverside  lib.'for  young  people) 

949.2  Motley,  J :   L,     Rise  of  the  Dutch  republic.     3  v.     Harper 
M9  $6. 

949.5  Harrison,  J.  A.     Story  of  Greece.     Putnam  $1.50     (Story  of 
H3  the  nations) 

960  Latimer,  Mrs  M..  E..  (Wormeley).     Europe  in  Africa  in  the 
L3  19th  century.     McClurg  $2.50. 

History  of  America 

970.1  Bom'ke,  J:  G.     On  the  border  with  Crook.    Scribner  $3.50. 
B7 

970.1  Grinnell,   G:   B.      Story  of  the    Indian.      Appleton    $1.50 
G8  (Story  of  the  West) 

971  Bourinot,  J:  G:    Story  of  Canada.     Putnam  $1.50    (Story  of 
B7  the  nations) 

971  Parkman,  Francis.     Old  r6gime  in  Canada.    Little  $1.50 
P2  (Popular  cd.)      ' 

972  Prescott,    W:   H.     Conquest  of    Mexico.    3V.      Lippincott 
P9  $1.50     (Universal  ed.) 

973  Coffin,  C:  C.     Building  of  the  nation.     Harper  $3. 
C6 

973  Eggleston,  Edward.     Household  history  of  the  \j'  S.  and  its 
E2  people.    Appleton  $2.50. 

973  Lodge,  H.  C.  &   Roosevelt,  Theodore.    Hero  tales  from 
LS  American  history.     Century  $1.50. 

Morris,    Charles.     Historical    tales,    American.     Lippincott 

$1,25. 

973.1  Fiske,  John.     Discovery  of  America.     2  v.     Houghton  $4. 

973.1  Parkman,  Francis.     Pioneers  of  France  in  the  new  world. 
P2  Little  $1.50  (Popular  ed.) 

973.2  Coffin,  C:  C.     Old  times  in  the  colonies.     Harper  $3. 
C6 
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973.2  Eggleston,  Edward.    Beginners  of  a  nation.    Appleton  $1.50. 
£2 

973.2  Parkman,  Francis.    Conspiracy  ' 
Pa  of  Pontiac.     2v. 

Pih  Half  century  of  conflict.     2V. 

P2J  Jesuits  in  North  America  in 

the  17th  century 

P2I  La  Salle  and  the  discovery  of 

the  great  West 

Pain  Montcalm  and  Wolfe.     2v. 

973-3  CoflSn,  C:  C.    Boys  of  '76.    Harper  $3. 
C6 

973-3  Fiske,  John.    American  revolution.  2v.    Houghton  $4. 
FS 

973-3  Critical  period  of  American  history.  Houghton  $2. 

Fsc 

973.7  Rggltson,  G :  C.    A  rebel's  recollections.    Putnam  $1. 
Ea 

973.7  GosSy  W.  L.    Recollections  of  a  private.     Crowell  $3.25. 
G6 

973-7  Johnson,  Rossiter.     Story  of  a  great  conflict.    Byran,  Taylor 
]6  $2.75 

973.7  KiefTer,  H.  M.     Recollections  of  a  drummer  boy.     Houghton 
K4  $1.50- 

974.7  Roberts,  E.  H.     New  York.     2v.     Houghton  $2.50    (Amer. 
R6  commonwealths) 

974-7  Roosevelt,  Theodore.    New  York.    Longmans  $1.25  (His- 
R7  tone  towns) 

975-5  Cooke,  J:  E.    Stories  of  the  Old  Dominion.    Harper  $1.50. 
C7 

976.3  King^,  G..E..     New  Orleans.     Macmillan  $2.50. 
Ks 

978  Drake,  S:  A.    Making  of  the  great  West.    Scribner  $1.50. 
D7 
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PERIODICALS 
Monthly 
Appleton's  popular  science  monthly.     Harper's  magazine.     $4. 

$5.  McClure's  magazine.     $1. 

Art  interchange.     $4.  Munsey's  magazine.     $1. 

Atlantic  monthly.     $4.  New  England  magazine.     $3. 


Bookman.     $1.50. 
Catholic  world.     $3. 
Century.     $4. 
Chautauquan.     $2. 
Cosmopolitan.     $  i . 
Forum.     $3. 

Dial.     $2-. 


North  American  review.     $5. 
Outing.     $3. 

Review  of  reviews.     $2.50. 
St  Nicholas.     $3. 
Scribner's  magazine.     $3. 

Fortnightly 

Literary  world.     $2. 


Weekly 


Critic.     $3. 

Cultivator  and  Country  gentleman. 

$3. 
Frank  Leslie's.     $3. 
Harper's  bazaar.     $4. 
Harper's  round  table.     $2. 
Harper's  weekly.     $4, 
Illustrated  London  news.     $6. 


.  Ladies  home  journal.     $1. 
Life.     $5. 

LitteU's  living  age.     $6. 
Nation.     $3. 
Outlook.     $3. 
Public  opinion.     $2.50. 
Scientific  American.     $3. 
Youth's  companion.     $1.75. 
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REPORT  OF  SUMMER  SCHOOL  DIVISION,  1896 


To  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30, 1896. 

The  custom  of  spending  part  of  the  summer  in  attendance  on 
special  courses  of  instruction  is  growing  among  students  and 
others  of  literary  tastes.  The  increasing  number  of  summer  schools 
evidences  the  yearly  greater  demand  for  them. 

gammer  schools  are  not  only  more  numerous^  but  they  are  offer- 
ing far  greater  advantages  for  students  than  ever  before.  While 
a  few  years  ago,  only  a  small  number  of  summer  schools  could 
be  fonnd  which  offered  opportunities  for  real  study,  now  almost 
every  section  of  the  country  has  one  or  more  such  schools  at  which 
stndj  in  certain  subjects  can  be  satisfactorily  pursued. 

Following  the  lead  of  Harvard,  a  large  number  of  our  best  col- 
leges and  universities  are  now  offering  summer  work,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  recognizing  its  summer  term  as  of  equal  importance 
with  the  other  three  terms  of  the  college  year.  This  session  cov- 
ering the  summer  quarter,  follows  the  same  general  scope  of  study 
as  the  rest  of  the  college  course,  but  when  the  summer  session  is 
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limited  to  six  or  eight  weeks,  no  university  should  permit  its  sum- 
mer students  to  elect  more  than  one,  or  at  most  two  subjects  each 
summer.  By  this  policy,  and  with  the  aid  of  well  equipped 
libraries  and  laboratoriee  the  work  of  summer  students  can  be 
continued  at  a  grade  not  below  that  which  the  institution  would 
expect  of  its  regular  students.  The  tendency  seems  to  be  toward 
specializing  at  each  summer  school  and  so  offering  opportunities 
all  over  the  country  for  Teal  study  anld'  help  in  some  subject  eaoh 
year. 

The  present  report  contains  in  tabulated  form  the  reports  of 
the  sessions  of  1896  of  all  the  summer  schools  from  which  reports 
could  be  obtained.  Preceding  these  tables,  more  detailed  infor- 
mation regarding  some  of  the  more  important  summer  schools  has 
also  been  given,  with  a  summary  of  such  announcements  of  1897 
sessions  as  have  been  received.  New  York  schools  are  arranged 
in  order  of  founding,  others  are  in  the  same  order  under  the  state 
or  country  in  which  they  are  located.  When  no  other  authority 
is  assigned  the  facts  are  taken  from  of9cial  circulars  and  announce- 
ments. 

SOHOOLS  IN  NEW  YORK 
CHAxrrAnQUA 

The  Chautauqua  schools  open  July  3.  The  session  of  the  school 
of  pedagogy  continues  four  weeks;  the  other  schools,  six  weeks. 
The  collegiate  department  consists  of  the  schools  of  English  lan- 
guage and  literature,  modern  languages,  classical  languages, 
mathematics  and  science,  social  sciences,  psychology  and  pedagogy, 
sacred  literature,  music,  fine  arts  and  expression,  physical  educa- 
tion and  practical  arts. 

The  assembly  department  offers  daify  lectures  and  entertain- 
ments and  embraces  16  clubs  and  classes.  Over  60  lecturers  have 
been  engaged.    Among  the  chief  topics  are  the  following; 

Early  German  literature,  Prof.  J.  H,  Worman 

Problems  of  German  literature  in  the  18th  century,  Dr  N.  I. 
Rubinkam 

History  of  the  labor  movement,  Prof.  Graham  Taylor 
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Monuments  of  ancient  Rome  and  Italy,  Mr  Percy  M.  Reese 
The  domestic   institution;   development    and  problems,   Prof. 
Charles  R.  Henderson 
Some  questions  of  municipal  life,  Mr  Jacob  A.  Riis 
History  of  popular  education,  Prof.  Herbert  B.  Adams 
Problems  in  child  study,  Pres.  G.  Stanley  Hall 
The  child  in  home,  Sunday-€Krhool  and  society,  Pres.  W.  L.  Hervey 
A  group  of  contemporary  novelists,  Mr  Leon  H.  Vincent 
in  the  footsteps  of  English  authors,  Mr  Elbert  G.  Hubbard 
Recent  tendencies  of  American  art,  Mr  A.  T.  Van  Laer 
Two  cheap  30-day  excursions  will  be  run  from  New  York  to 
Chantanqua  at  flO  for  the  round  trip;  one  July  2  and  one  Aug.  2. 

NATIONAL  STJMMEB  SCHOOL 

This  school  ha«  been  organized  as  a  joint  stock  association  with  a 
capital  8tock  of  |25,000  divided  into  1,000  shares  of  f  25  each.  The 
object  is  not  to  make  money  but  that  in  case  of  losses,  the  burden 
may  not  fall  too  heavily  on  one  person. 

The  number  of  speakers  has  been  reduced  but  not  the  number 
of  lectures  as  experience  has  shown  that  better  results  are  gained 
when  only  one  person  lectures  on  the  skme  subject. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  courses  announced  is  that  in  history 
by  Wilbur  P.  Gordy.  Several  historical  pilgrimages  will  be  made, 
the  first  to  I^ake  George  along  the  old  military  road  first  opened  by 
Sir  William  Johnson's  men  in  1775;  the  second  to  the  cave  in  Glens 
Falls  made  famous  by  Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans;  the  third  will 
follow  in  reverse  order  the  line  of  march  taken  by  Burgoyne  in  1777, 
and  the  last,  by  trolley  car,  will  help  the  student  to  understand 
the  reasons  ior  Burgoyne's  failure  in  1777  to  cut  off  New  England 
from  the  other  states. 

The  school  opens  July  20  for  three  weeks.  At  the  close  there 
will  be  an  excursion  to  Lake  George,  Au  Sable,  Montreal  and 
Quebec.  Details  of  the  courses  are  given  in  the  announcement 
circular  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  manager,  Shennan  Wil- 
liams, Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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SILVEB  TiATTR 

The  session  of  1897  will  be  held  July  20-Aug.  19.  The  summer 
school  under  the  auspices  of  Grenesee  Wesleyan  seminary  of  whicli 
Dr  J.  P.  Ashley  is  president  offers  a  viariety  of  studies  in  languages, 
practical  business,  art,  etc.  Special  attention  will  be  given  this 
year  to  the  department  of  music  .under  direction  of  L.  B.  Dana  of 
Warren,  Ohio.  B.  B.  Brown  of  Yale  divinity  school  remains  in 
charge  of  the  department  of  physical  training.  The  kindergarten, 
classes  in  Bible  study,  special  instruction  in  temperance  and  mis- 
sionary work  are  also  valuable  features. 

C.  L.  S.  0.  round  tables  will  be  held  daily  for  two  weeks.  Rev. 
Ward  Piatt,  220  Averill  av.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  is  the  sux)erintendent 
of  instruction. 

BIOLOGICAIi  LABOKfliTORY  OF  BBOOKLYH  INSTITirTE 

The  eighth  session  of  the  laboratory  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor, 
L.  I.  opens  July  6  and  closes  Aug.  28. 

Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  following  subjects:  Elementary 
botany  and  cryptogamic  botany  by  D.  S.  Johnson  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins university;  elementary  zoology  by  Prof.  H.  T.  Fernald  of 
State  college,  Pa.;  invertebrate  embryology  and  bacteriology  by 
Prof.  H.  W.  Conn  of  Wesleyan  university  who  is  the  general 
director  of  the  laboratory.  The  laboratory  fee  including  one  course 
of  instruction  is  f20,  for  each  additional  course,  f5. 

NATXTBAL  SCIENCE  CATWT 

The  eighth  season  opens  June  30  and  closes  Sept.  1.  The  fol- 
lowing Is  the  list  of  instru<5tors:  T:  W.  Fraine,  taxidermy;  G. 
W.  Herrick  of  Harvard  university,  entomology;  C.  K.  Sarle  of 
Rochester  university,  geology;  W.  Jones,  Saunders'  gallery^ 
Rochester,  photography;  W:  J.  Roach,  athletics  and  boxing;  H. 
B.  Woolston  of  Yale  university,  swimming;.  D.  D.  Gifford,  horse- 
back riding.  The  classes  in  the  various  sciences  are  described  as 
walks  and  talks  with  the  instructors.  No  text-books  are  used. 
Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  use  of  cameras  of  all  kinds,  in 
developing  negatives  and  in  making  positives,  and)  in  outdoor 
portraiture. 
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Members  of  previous  camps  will  be  entitled  to  wear  a  service 
stripe  on  each  arm  for  each  camp  which  they  have  attended. 
The  address  of  the  director,  A.  L.  Arej,  is  229  Averill  av.  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.  till  after  June  25  when  he  will  be  at  the  camp,  Canan- 
daigua,  N.  Y. 

ST  JOHK'S  SCHOOL 

St  John's  school  at  Manlius  is  a  high  grade  school  founded  in 
1809  bj  the  bishop  of  central  New  York.  It  has  a  military  de- 
partment directed  by  an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  army.  The  school  is 
open  during  the  summer  and  furnishes  an  ideal  summer  resort  for 
boys.  All  are  expected  to  take  light  physical  exercise,  and  swim- 
ming, fishing  and  boating  parties  are  organized  in  charge  of  teach- 
ers. A  simplified  daily  military  routine  is  established.  To  those 
who  wish  to  study  every  facility  is  offered  for  the  best  work.  An 
excursion  is  planned  each  year  and  that  for  1897  will  be  decided  by 
vote  of  the  sohool. 

The  charges  for  the  three  months'  session  are  f  100;  for  shorter 
periods,  f  10  per  week.  William  Verbeck  is  superintendent  of  the 
aehool. 

GATHOI.IC  SUMHEB  SCHOOIi  OP  AMEBIOA 
The  sixth  session  will  be  Iheld  at  the  assembly  grounds^  Ollflf 
Haven,  N.  Y.  on  Lake  Ghamplain,  July  11-Aug.  28.  Courses  of 
lectures  will  be  given  by  Rev.  J.  F.  Loughlin,  Chancellor  of  Phila- 
delphia, a  specialiat  in«ehurch  history;  Rev.  J.  H.  McMahon  of  the 
Cathedral,  New  York,  on  the  liturgy  of  the  church;  Rev.  E:  A. 
Pace  of  the  Catholic  university,  on  mental  development;  Rev.  E. 
T.  Bhanahan,  of  the  same  university,  on  Scholastic  philosophy  and 
Rev.  P.  W.  Howard  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  Social  science. 

Moslem  vs  Greek  is  the  subject  of  a  course  by  Rev.  O:  W.  Cur- 
rier of  Baltimore  and  Philosophical  questions  dealing  with  topics 
m  educational  literature  will  be  discussed  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Doonan 
of  Philadelphia. 

Conferences  on  practical  Sunday-school  work  will  be  directed  by 
Rev.  D.  J.  MoMahon  of  New  York.  A  reception  will  be  given  to 
Rev.  Thomas  J.  Conaty,  rector  of  the  Catholic  university  and  for- 
merly president  of  the  summer  school.    New  York,  Brooklyn^ 
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Boston,  Buffalo  and  Rochester  have  taken  steps  toward  erecting 
cottages  on  the  assembly  gronnds. 

COBKELL  TJNIVKBSZTY 

.     Cornell  university  extends  the  same  facilities  for  work  to  the 
summer  school  students  afi  to  the  regular  university  students. 
The  session  opens  July  5  and  cloees  Aug.  14.     Special  work  may 
be  taken  under  guidance  of  the  instructors,  but  students  are  ad- 
vised to  take  only  one  or  two  courses.    Tlie  following  courses  are 
announced  and  will  be  given  without  regard  to  the  number  of 
students  applying. 
Greek,  2  courses 
Study  and  teaching  of  Attic  Greek 
Teachers'  course  in  Homer 
Latin,  2  courses 
German,  4  courses 
Elementary  course 

Schiller's  WiUielm  Tell,  Heine's  prose 
Prose  composition,  conversation  and  syntax 
Gothe 
Romance  languages,  6  courses 
French,  elementary  and  advanced 
French  conversation,  elementary  and  advanced 
Elementary  Italian 
Elementary  Spanish  . 
English,  4  courses 
English  composition 
English  prose 
Old  English 
Middle  English 
Elocution,  reading  and  speaking 
Economics 

Principles  of  economics 
Economic  history  of  the  U.  S. 
Mathematics,  13  courses 
Elementary  and  higher  algebra 
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Plane  and  solid  geometry 

Higher  algebra 

Trigonometry 

Analytic  geometry,  2  courses 

Calculus,  4  courses 

Differential  equations 

Astronomy 
Physios,  9  courses    ■ 

General  physics,  2  courses 

Laboratory  work  in  general  physics 

Experimental  physics 

Advanced  laboratory  work  in  electricity  and  magnetism 

Dynamo  laboratory  practice,  3  courses 

Laboratory  work  in  general  physics  and  applied  electricity 
Chemistry,  7  courses 

General  chemistry 

Qualitative  analysis,  3  courses 

Spectroscopic  qualitative  analysis 

Quantitative  analysis 

Technical  gas  analysis 
Botany^  3  courses 
Drawing  and  art,  5  courses 

Drawing 

Painitingin  oils  or  water  colois 

Modeling 

Perspective 

History  and  theory 
Mechanical  drawing  and  designing,  3  counses 
Experimental  engineering,  2  courses 

Matriculated  stud-ents  of  the  university  may  receive  the  same 
credit  for  summer  courses  approved  by  the  university  faculty  as 
for  the  same  amount  and  kind)  in  the  university  but  not  more 
than  10  university  hours  in  one  summer  session  will  be  credited. 
The  credit  will  be  based  on  the  regular  examinations  held  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fall  term. 
Students  not  matriculated  will  receive  certificates  of  attendance. 
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Summer  law  school.  The  session  opens  July  5,  1897  and  con- 
tinues six  weeks.  Tbe  subjects  studiedi  wili  be  contracts,  torts, 
crimes,  corporations,  real  property,  wills,  equity  and  evidence. 
Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  needs  of  students  preparing  for 
the  bar  examinations.    The  fee  for  the  course  is  |36. 

KEW  TOBK  TJNTVEBSITY 

New  York  university  will  hold  its  third  summer  session  during 
the  summer  of  1897.  Instruction  is  offered  in  mathematics,  chem- 
istry, biology,  physics,  psychology,  history,  German,  French,  eco- 
nomics, pedagogy  and  physical  training.  The  courses  will  be  given 
by  professors  and  ipstructors  of  the  university,  in  the  new  buildings 
of  the  undergraduate  college  at  University  hights,  New  York 
city.  The  equipment  at  University  hights,  including  libraries, 
reading-rooms,  laboratories,  recitation  halls,  residen-ce  hall«,  and 
gymnasium,  will  be  available  for  the  work  of  the  summer  session. 
The  session  will  .begin  July  5  and  end  Aug.  13,  except  the  peda- 
gogy courses,  which  will  begin  July  12  and  end  Aug.  20.  The  -sum- 
mer courses  are  offered  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  and  others  who  are 
unable  to  attend  during  the  regular  college  year.  Experience  shows 
that  much  can  be  accomplished  in  six  weeks  by  students  who  con- 
fine their  attention  to  one  or  two  subjects.  The  lectures  are  given 
during  the  first  five  days  of  the  week,  leaving  Saturdays  free  for 
those  who  wish  to  visit  the  various  points  of  interest  in  and  about . 
the  city.. 

The  new  buildings  of  the  undergraduate  college  are  beautifully 
situated  at  Univereity  hights,  in  the  northern  part  of  New  York 
city,  12  miles  from  the  lower  end  of  Manhattan  island.  The 
grounds^  which  cover  25  acres,  lie  on  a  high  ridge,  overlooking  the 
Harlem,  the  palisades  of  the  Hudson,  and  Long  Island  sound. 
This  ridge  of  land  with  its  low  temperature  and  favorable  breezes 
renders  University  hights  a  most  inviting  sj)ot  for  a  summer 
school.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  location  better  adapted  for 
summer  work.  The  campus  is  not  within  the  limits  of  the  city  ex- 
cept in  a  legal  sense.  It  is  surrounded  by  large  family  estates 
whose  beautiful  parks,  drives  and  walks  add  to  the  attractive 
scenery  so  characteristic  of  the  Hudson  river  region.    University 
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hights  is  easily  and  quickly  reached  by  the  New  York  Central  rail- 
road, from  the  Grand  central  station  at  42d  st.  The  university 
campas  is  10  minutes'  walk  from  Morris  hights  station. 

Charles  Butler  hall  and  the  new  East  hall,  the  residence  halls  of 
the  college,  will  be  open  during  the  summer  session.  Except  where 
"two  occupy  the  same  room  or  where  a  suite  of  rooms  is  preferred, 
there  will  be  a  uniform.price  of  f3  per  week,  and  a  choice  of  rooms 
will  be  granted  in  order  of  application.  Diagrams  and  prices  of 
rooms  can  be  obtained  from  the  secretary.  Students  are  a'dvised 
to  secure  their  rooms  in  advance.  This  may  be  done  by  making  a 
deposit  of  f5,  which  will  be  considered  as  part  payment  for  the 
rooms.  Students  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  live  on  the 
campas.  Much  time  will  be  saved,  and  the  social  life  centering  in 
the  residence  halls  will  be  found  pleasant.  Board  will  be  fur- 
nished in  one  of  the  college  buildings  under  the  supervision  of  a 
committee  of  the  faculty.   The  price  will  be  f 4.50  per  week. 

By  vote  of  the  faculty  of  the  college  and  thefaculty  of  the  School 
of  pedagogy,  work  done  in  the  summer  session  will  be  accepted  as 
counting  toward  a  degree,  when  it  is  equivalent  to  the  work  re- 
quired in  the  corresponding  courses  in  the  University  college  or  the 
School  of  pedagogy.  Those  not  candidates  for  degrees  may  obtain 
certificates  if  they  desire  them.  This  year  the  courses  in  pedagogy 
will  begin  July  12  and  end  Aug.  20,  a  week  later  than  the  other 
courses,  to  give  opportunity,  for  those  who  wish,  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  National  educational  association.  Students  attend- 
ing these  courses  retain  their  rooms  for  the  additional  work  at  the 
end  of  the  regular  session  without  extra  charge.  Only  graduates 
of  colleges  or  of  normal  schools,  advanced  course,  are  eligible  for 
enrolment  in  the  School  of  pedagogy. 

Tuition  fee  for  eacfh  student  will  be  (25,  with  an  additional  fee  of 
|5  for  each  laboratory  course.  The  tuition  fee  admits  to  all  courses 
which  the  student  may  elect  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
faculty.  As  a  rule,  students  are  advised  to  confine  their  courses 
to  one  subject,  but  they  are  free  to  attend  occasional  lectures  of 
special  interest  in  other  departments. 

All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  Professor  Charles  B. 
BHsi,  New  York  univenrity,  University  higlits^  New  York  city. 
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NEW  YOBK  STATE  IiIB(BABY  SCHOOL 

The  first  summer  session  of  the  New  York  state  library  school 
was  held  in  July  and  August,  1896.  The  number  of  students  was 
limited  to  20,  but  two  others  took  part  of  the  work.  Of  these  22, 
all  but  one  were  engaged'  in  library  work,  .and  10  were  in  N.  Y. 
libraries.  At  the  examinations,  14  passed,  four  of  these  with 
honor." 

On  account  of  the  American  library  association's  trip  to  Europe 
this  Summer,  and  also  the  extra  labor  involved  in  moving  the 
Library  school  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  floors  of  the  capitol,  the 
second  session  of  the  summer  school  will  be  postponed  till  July 
and  August,  189& 

TEAGHEBS    COLLEGE,  ITEW  YOEK 

The  attendance  at  the  first  session  of  the  School  of  manual  train- 
ing in  1896  was  so  much  larger  than  had  been  expected  that  the 
school  will  be  •continued,  July  7-'Aug.  11,  with  an  improved  course 
and  a  larger  teaching  staflf.^  The  number  of  -students  last  year  was 
53,  including  graduates  of  college®  and  such  institutions  as  Drexel 
institute,  Pratt  institute  and  Teachers  college.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  course  in  manual  training  for  elementary  schools^  free- 
hand drawing  and  painting,  mechanical  drawing^  forging,  wood- 
joinery,  wood-turning,  pattern  making  and  wood-carving,  there  will 
be  a  course  of  lectures  and  conferences  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays 
and  Frid-ayfi  from  11:15  to  12:15.  Prof.  J:  F.  Reigart,  of  Teachers 
college,  will  give  five  lectures  on  Teaching  as  a  fine  art.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  subjects:  1)  The  teacher  as  an  artist;  2)  The  nature 
and  elements  of  creative  power;  3)  Development  of  creative  power; 
4)  Prindples  of  criticism;  5)  Principles  applied  to  government  and 
instmction. 

The  remainder  of  the  course  will  be  on  subjects  of  particular  in- 
terest to  teachers  of  drawing  and  manual  training.  Subjects  sug- 
gested by  the  daily  lectures  and  work  in  the  shops  and  studios  will 
be  selected  for  conferences. 

Persons  intending  to  become  students  should  notify  the  director, 
Oharles  A.  Bennett,  before  June  15,  stating  what  course  they  intend 
to  take. 

a  Above  00% 
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FBENCH  BEGBEATION  CI^AfiS  FOB  GIBLS 

An  opportunity  for  the  daily  study  of  French  is  offered  by  Mile 
Debray-Longchamp  at  her  summer  home  in  the  Adirondackis  on 
the  west  shore  of  Lake  Placid.  College  preparatory  work  may 
also  be  done.  The  expenses  for.  the  14  weeks  beginning  June  21 
including  tuition,  books,  stationery,  use  of  piano,  ohaperonage, 
board,  laundry  and  traveling  expenses  from  New  York  to  Lake 
Placid  and  return  is  estimated  from  f^5  to  f300  according  to 
studies  pursued.  For  farther  information  address  Mile  Debray- 
T-^ngchamp,  105  W  74th  st..  New  York. 


OTHER  AMERICAN   SCHOOLS 
GBEENACBE 

The  Greenacre  lectures,  at  Eliot,  Maine,  four  miles  from  Ports- 
month,  N.  H.,  were  organized  in  1894,  the  object  of  the  movement 
being  to  afford  opportunity  for  rational  rest  and  recreation,  to- 
gether with  courses  of  lectures  on  vital  topics  which  should  stimu- 
late the  higher  nature  and  enlarge  the  horizon  of  life.  The  lec- 
tures are  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  no  specific  charge 
being  made  for  the  work.  Many  of  the  ablest  thinkers  in  America 
have  participated  in  the  programs  from  year  to  year  freely  giving 
their  services  for  the  sake  of  the  benefits  derived  from  the  work. 

The  lectures  will  be  given  as  usual  during  1897,  in  a  series  of 
ccmferences  on  the  following  topics: 
July  1 —  5,  Peajce  and  arbitration 

6 — ^11,  Edt>cation  in  home  and  school 

12—18,  lirterature  and  art 

19—25,  Evolution 

26 — 31,  Electricity  and  invention 
Aug.  1 —  7,  Ideals  in  business  life 
8—14,  Psychology 

15—21,  Sociology 

22—28,  Nature 

29 — ^Sept.2.  Ck)mfparative  religion 
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HONSALVAT  SCHOOL  OF  COMPABATIVE  BBUaiON 

Auxiliary  to  the  fireenacre  work,  a  school  for  the  comparative 
study  of  religions  was  Inaugurated  in  1896,  and  will  be  continued 
during  the  month  of  August,  1897,  with  the  following  corps  of 
instructors  and  general  subjects  of  study: 

History  and  philosophy  of  religion  and  Christian  origins,  Dr 
Lewis  G.  Janes,  M.  A.  (Brown  university)  director  of  the  Cambridge 
conferences 

Religion,  ethics  and  psy-cholc^y  of  Buddhism,  Anagdrika  H. 
Dharmap41a,  Ceylon 

Vedanta  philosophy  and  religions  of  India,  Swa.mi  S^radAnanda, 
India 

Zoroastrianism  and  the  religion  of  the  Parsis,  Jehranghier  D. 
Cola,  Bomibay 

Religion  of  the  Jains,  Virchand  R.  Gandhi,  India 

Religions  of  China,  Rev.  F.  Huberty  James,  England,  16  yearns 
missionary  in  China 

The  fees  for  this  instruction  are  voluntary.  Members  of  the 
school  or  attendants  of  any  of  these  courses  of  lectures  will  be 
required  to  enroll  themselves,  and  are  expected  to  i)ay  a  small 
sum  on  entering.  For  the  further  compensation  of  the  teachers, 
the  pupils  may  contribute  such  sums  as  they  may  desire  to  bestow 
for  that  purpose. 

For  programs  and  full  particulars,  address  the  director,  Dr 
Lewis  G.  Janes  (prior  to  July  1)  9  Clifton  place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
(during  July  and-  August)  Greenacre,  Eliot,  Maine, 

aB.EENACBE  SOSOOL  OF  LITEBATXmE 

During  the  month  of  July  class  lectures  on  literary  topics  will 
be  given  as  follows: 

Philosophy  and  poe^try  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Charles 
Malloy 

Religion  of  the  poets,  Rev.  William  Norman  Guthrie 

Indian  dramas,  tlhe  Sw^mi  S^radAnanda 

For  farther  information  address  Charles  Malloy,  Waltham,  Mase. 
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GBEBNACBE  SCHOOL  OF  DEUSIC 

Class  lessoBS  in  vocal  and  instramental  music,  'harmony  and 
voice-culture  will  be  given  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Mary  H. 
Burnham,  of  New  York. 

For  farther  information  'concerning  the  Greenacre  work,  address 
Miss  Sarah  J.  Parmer,  Eliot,  Maine. 

UrOBTHSUcLD  CONFEBEHCES 

The  opening  Bible  conference  of  the  series  held  at  Northfleld, 
Mass.  each  year  will  meet  June  2©- July  4.  The  World's  student 
Christian  federation  will  hold  its  first  convention  at  Northfield  In 
connection  with  the  American  intercollegiate  Y.  M.  0.  A.  confer- 
ence. Among  the  speakers  will  be  Pres.  Patton  of  Princeton  and 
Dr  Henry  Van  Dyke  of  New  York. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  conference,  July  9-20  is  reported  under  the  In- 
ternational Y.  W.  0.  A.  conferences. 

The  general  conferen-oe  for  Christian  workers  oj>ens  July  29  and 
closes  Aug.  16.  During  July  and  August  a  Y.  M.  O.  A.  encamp- 
ment is  open. 

HABVABB  SUHMEB  SOHOOI. 

Ibe  following  •courses  will  be  given  at  the  session  which  begins 
July  6  and  ends  Aug.  14. 

English,  5  coiUBes 

Oomposition,  2  courses 

Anglo  Saxon 

Ohauoer 

English  literature  of  the  18th  century 
Gennan,  2  courses 
French,  2  coorses 
Latin,  for  teachers 
Greek,  for  teachers 

History  and  government,  3  courses 
American  history 

Civil  government  , 

Opportunities  in  research 
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Education  and  teaching  including  history  and  principles  of  educa- 
tion; psychology  for  teachers;  organization,  management  and 
supervision  of  schools* 

Methods  of  teabhing  algebra  and  geometry  to  beginners 

Mathematics,  4  courses 
Solid  geometry 
Trigonometry 
Plane  analytic  geometry 
Calculus 

Engineering,  2  courses 

Topographical  surveying 

Railway  engineering 
Physics,  2  courses 

Chemistry,  4  courses 

Fundamental  principles  of  chemistry 

Qualitative  analysis 

Quantitative  analysis 

Organic  chemistry 
Botany 
Geology,  3  courses 

Elementary  geology 

Geologic  field  work,  2  courses 

Geography,  2  courses 

Elementary  physiography 

Geography  of  the  U.  S. 
Physical  training,  2  courses 
Courses  at  the  medical  school 
Courses  at  the  dental  school 

The  courses  are  intended  primarily  for  teachers  but  a  few  of  the 
more  elementary  meet  the  needs  of  beginners  and  may  be  counted 
toward  a  degree.  A  catalogue  giving  full  information  of  all 
courses  may  be  obtained  from:  Montague  Chamberlain,  16  Uixiver- 
sity  hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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HABVABD  SUMMEB  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  TBAINIKG 

The  same  coarses  will  be  given  ^s  last  year  an  account  of  which 
was  given  in  the  last  report.  The  session  will  begin  July  6  and 
end  Aug.  7.  Students  intending  to  take  the  course  are  recom- 
mended to  take  a  moderate  amount  of  systematic  physical  exercise 
and  to  make  a  study  of  Gray's  Anatomy,  Wallers  Human  physi- 
ology and  Appleton's  Sehool  physics. 

SATJVSXJB  COIiLEaJB  OP  LANGUAGES  AND  AMHEBST  SUMMEB 

SCHOOL 

The  22d  session  will  be  held  at  Amherst  college  July  5-Aug. 
13.  Changes  are  noted  in  the  departments  of  German  and  Latin, 
Prof.  Arnold  Werner-Spanhoofd  and  Mrs  Sofie  de,Beyer&dorff  be- 
ing in  charge  of  the  German  and  Prof.  E.  D.  Merriman  of  the 
Latin.  There  will  be  classes  for  adults  in  French,  German, 
Italian,  Spanish,  modem  and  ancient  Greeks  Latin  and  English 
literature,  and  two  classes  in  French  for  children.  There  will  be 
each  day  seven  hours  of  French,  six  of  German,  three  of  Latin, 
three  of  Greek,  two  of  Italian,  one  of  Spanish  and  two  of  EJnglish 
literature.  Classes  meet  daily  from  8  a.  ra.  to  1  p.  m.  except  on 
Saturdays  which  are  devoted  to  recreations  and  excursions. 

In  addition  to  regular  courses,  Dr  Sauveur  will  give  a  course  of 
^\x  lecturee  in  French;  Eir  Bernhardt,  two  courses  in  German,  one 
a  discussion  of  the  American  poets,  novelists  and  humorists  as 
viewed  by  German  critics,  the  other  a  description  of  Kaulbach's 
six  great  historical  frescos  in  the  Royal  museum  of  Berlin  with 
stereoscopic  illustrations;  other  lectures  will  be  given  by  the 
directors  of  the  various  departments. 

W.  I.  Fletcher,  librarian  of  Amherst  college,  offers  the  same 
coarse  in  library  economy  with  such  changes  as  have  been  sug- 
jjested  by  the  previous  years'  experience.  Miss  Hitchcock  of 
Smith  college  remains  in  charge  of  the  art  department. 

The  tuition  for  all  the  studies  and  lectures  of  the  school  of  lan- 
guage is  120  for  adults  and  |6  for  children.  In  the  other  depart- 
ments the  tuition  varies  according  to  the  subject. 
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HfTAKTHAS  VXKBYABB  SUMMER  IKSTITX7TE 

The  work  as  usual  consists  of  an  elementary  and  a  hig^h  school 
course  in  the  school  of  methods  and  19  courses  are  offered  in  the 
academic  department. 

The  school  opens  July  12.  The  «chool  of  methods  closes  July 
30.  The  oratory,  drawing  and  vocal  music  departments  close 
Aug.  6,  the  other  academic  departments,  Aug.  13. 

The  school  is  known  as  one  of  the  oldest,  largest  and  broadest 
summer  schools  for  teachers  in  the  U.  S.  The  attendance  in  1896 
was  over  725  from  40  states,  territories  and  provinces. 

H.  E.  HOLT  NOBMAIi  INSTITX7TE  OF  VOCAL  HABMONT 

The  14th  session  will  be  held  in  Lexington,  Mass.  beginning 
July  13  and  closing  with  graduating  exercises  July  30.  Nearly 
100  pupils  attended  the  session  of  1896  and  17  students  were  grad- 
uated. Francis  W.  Parker  says,  'What  Grube  has  done  for  num- 
ber, Delsarte  for  elocution  and  Ratter  for  geography,  Prof.  Holt 
is  doing  for  music  in  our  schools.' 

MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITTXTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

During  June  and  July  the  following  courses  will  be  given  if  a 
minimum  number  of  students  apply  before  a  fixed  date: 

1  Mechanical  drawing  and  descriptive  geometry 

2  Mathematics:  analytic  geometry 

3  Architecture 

Shades  and  shadows 
Elementary  design 

4  Chemistry 

Analytical  chemistry    ' 
Organic  analysis,  reactions  and  preparations^ 
Principles  of  organic  chemistry 
Water  analysis  and  air  analysis 
Gas,  oil  and  sugar  analysis 
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5  Biology 

General  zoology 

Physiology  and  hygiene 

Bacteriology  and  the  micro-organifims  of  ferinentation 

6  Physios 

Mechanics,  light  and  electricity 

Heat 

Physical  measurements 

Electrical  testing 

7  European  history 

8  Modern  languages 

French 
German 

9  Mechanism 

10  Shopwork 
Woodwork 
Forging 

Chipping  and  filing 
Machine-tool  work 

SCHOOL  OF  APPT.TF,T>  ETHICS 

No  session  will  be  held  this  year  and  the  future  plans  are  not 
as  yet  announced. 

CIiABK  UNIVEBSITY 

Most  of  the  courses  offered  for  the  fifth  session,  July  19-31,  are 
entirely  new  and  it  is  announced  that  the  school  is  now  a  school 
of  psychology,  physiology,  anthropology  and  pedagogy.  The  work 
ia  intended  specially  for: 

1  University  students  desirous  of  learning  features  of  the  new 
psychology,  some  of  which  are  not  now  accessible  anywhere  else. 

2  University  students  of  pedagogy,  or  of  other  departments, 
^0  may  desire  a  general  survey  of  modem  psychology,  educa- 
tion, etc.  1 

3  Professors  of  pedagogy,  normal  school  principals  and  instruct- 
ors. 

i  School  superintendents  and  principals. 

5  Writers  of  school  text-books  and  publisihers. 
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The  work  in  biological  psjchology,  presented  by  Pres.  G.  Stanley 
Hall  will,  it  ifi  believed,  open  a  new  field  in  education.  The  course 
of  greatest  interest  will  be  the  study  and  teaching  of  nature  de- 
voted  to  topics  of  chief  importance  in  primary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  child  «tudy  for  the  last  three 
years  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  conclude  this  line  of  work  for  the 
present  by  gathering  up  all  the  results  thus  far  obtained  and 
applying  them  to  actual  studies  and  methods  of  school  and  college 
work  by  subject*  and  by  grades. 

Dr  Edmund  C.  Sanford  will  give  a  course  in  psychology  which 

is  a  survey  of  the  most  important  results  of  recent  psychological 

investigation  illustrated  by  apparatus  and  class  experiments;  and 

two  special  courses  of  one  week  each,  one  an  illustrative  course  in 

« 
pedagogic  measurements,  the  other  a  practical  course  of  simple 

experiments. 

Dr  C.  F.  Hodge  will  give"  12  lectures  on  Outlines  of  general 
biology  for  public  school  grades  and  the  high  school,  with  labor- 
atory work  and  demonstrations.  This  course  is  coordinate  with 
those  of  Pres.  Hall. 

Dr  Adolf  Meyer  will  give  10  lectures  on  the  Principles  of  neu- 
rology and  Mr  Colin  0.  Stewart,  a  laboratory  course  corresponding 
with  and  illustrating  Dr  Meyer's  course. 

Dr  W:  H.  Burnham  ofifers  two  courses  in  pedagogy,  six  lectures 
on  the  History  of  education  and  six  on  the  Hygiene  of  instruction. 

Dr  A.  F.  Chamberlain  announces  a  new  course  on  Anthropo- 
logical aspects  of  childhood  presenting  child  study  from  the  points 
of  view  of  folk  thought  and  modern  anthropological  science. 

The  evening  lectures,  which  are  free  to  summer  school  students, 
are  as  follows: 

Dr  G.  Stanley  Hall,  1)  Specialization,  2)  Some  fundamental  re- 
ligious affirmations  warranted  by  psychology  and  other  sciences; 
Dr  E.  0.  Sanford,  1)  Mind  and  body,  2)  Physiology  and  psychology 
of  color;  Dr  C.  F.  Hodge,  Treatment  of  alcohol  physiology  in 
universities  and  medical  schools  compared  with  its  teaching  in 
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our  common  schools;  Dr  Adolf  Meyer,  On  mental  hygiene  in  the 
light  of  a  study  of  nervous  and  mental  diseases;  Dr  W.  H.  Burn- 
ham,  Training  of  teachers;  Dr  A.  F.  Chamberlain,  1)  Divinity  o^ 
childhood,  2)  Attitude  of  primitive  people  towards  nature. 

For  information  address  Mr  Louis  N.  Wilson,  clerk  of  the  uni- 
versity, Worcester,  Mass. 

C0TT7IT  SXJMHEB  SCHOOL 

The  Cotuit  summer  school  which  offers  a  college  preparatory 
course  to  students  will  hold  its  third  seseion  from  July  7  to  Sept. 
15.  New  classes  will  be  formed'  Aug.  11.  Applications  should 
be  addressed  to  Prin.  Charles  E.  Fish,  Waban  school,  Waban, 
Mass.  till  June  25;  after  that  to  Cotuit,  Mass. 

UNIVEBSITY  EXTENSION  SXTSOiEB  MEETING 

The  fifth  summer  meeting  conducted  by  the  American  society 
will  be  held  in  Philadelphia  July  6-30, 1897. 

In  Department  A,  Medieval  life  and  thought,  the  courses  will  be 
in  sequence  with  those  of  the  last  two  years  in  Greek  life  and 
thought  and  Roman  life  and  thought. 

The  lectures  this  year  will  cover  the  literature,  history,  philos- 
ophy, religion,  education  and  architecture  of  the  period  in  as  com- 
plete a  way  as  possible.  Prof.  Jewett  will  give  a  course  of  five 
lectures  on  Arabic  history, Prof.  Cheyney,five  lectures  on  the  Form- 
ation of  the  English  constitution  and  Prof.  1).  C.  Munro,  three  lec- 
tures on  the  Influence  of  the  crusades.  In  the  de]>artment  of  litera- 
ture Prof.  Lang  will  treat  of  Romance  literature,  Dr  C.  G.  Child  of 
Early  English  literature.  The  Constitution  of  the  medieval  church 
will  be  thesubject  of  five  lectures  by  Prof.Slianahan  and  Life  in  the 
English  monasteries  will  be  considered  by  Dr  Fairley.  Medieval 
philosophy  and  Medieval  education  will  be  considered  respectively 
by  Prof.  Shanahan  in  10  lectures  and  Prof.  D.  C.  Munro  in  five  lec- 
tures. English  local  institutions  will  be  the  subject  of  five  lectures 
by  Prof.  Andrews  of  Bryn  Mawr,  Architecture  by  Mr  Pilcher,  and 
Medieval  science  by  Prof.  Magie. 

Psychology,  child  study  and  kindergarten  will  embrace  a  course 
of  20  lectures  by  Prof.  Lightner  Witmer  of  the  University  of 
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Pennsylvania,  on  Modern  problems  and  theories  in  psychology;  five 
lectures  by  Prof.  J.  M.  Baldwin,  of  Princeton,  on  Mental  develop- 
ment; five  lectures  by  Prof.  E.  B.  Titchener,  of  Cornell,  on  Psy- 
chology of  attention;  Ave  lectures  by  Mr  R.  P:  Halleck,  on  the 
Mucation  of  the  central  nervous  system;  Ave  lectures  by  Miss 
Laura  Fisher,  Boston,  on  the  Psychological  significance  of  the 
kindergarten.  Laboratory  courses  will  be  given  by  Prof,  A.  F. 
Witmer  on  the  Structure  and  function  of  the  nervous  system  and 
the  sense  organs,  a  demonstration  course  in  the  Psychology  of 
sensation  and  perception,  by  Prof,  Lightner  Witmer  and  Mr  Albert 
L.  Lewis,  a  course  in  Child  psychology  by  Prof.  Lightner  Witmer 
and  Mr  Oliver  Cornman,  a  course  in  Advanced  psychology  by  Dr 
Edgar  A.  Singer  jr  and  Mr  Albert  L.  Lewis.  There  will  be  also  a 
psychologic  clinic  an4  training  school,  the  practice  kindergarten 
and  educational  conferences. 

Department  C  is  a  series  of  round  table  conferences,  in  which 
will  be  considered  the  pedagogic  aspects  of  the  various  subjects 
brought  up  in  the  other  departments.  Professors  Hart  and  Davis 
of  Harvard,  Prof.  Bronson  of  Brown,  Mr  j^dward  Everett  Hale  jr 
and  others  will  take  part. 

Departments  D  and  E  will  be  conducted  on  the  plan  of  the  reg- 
ular college  class,  for  the  benefit  of  beginners  and  more  advanced 
students  in  mathematics  and  Latin.  In  the  Department  of  music, 
courses  on  harmony  and  counterpoint  are  offered  by  Prof.  Hugh 
A.  Clarke,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. —  Dana  C.  Munro, 
Director 

LEHIChH  UJriVJiiBSITT 

A  summer  school  of  surveying  will  be  held  at  Lehigh  university 
South  Bethlehem,  Pa«  for  four  weeks  beginning  June  21.  Three 
courses  are  offered: 

1  Land  and  town  surveying^  corresponding  to  the  course  given 
to  civil  engineering  students  in  the  second  term  of  the  sophomore 
year,  and  open  to  students  who  have  completed  the  freshman 
year  or  to  any  one  having  a  good  knowledge  of  geometry  and  trig- 
onometry. 
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2  Topographical  surveying,  corresponding  to  the  civil  engineer- 
ing conrse  in  the  first  term  of  the  jnnior  year  and  open  to  all  who 
have  completed  course  1  or  its  equivalent. 

3  Geodetic  surveying,  corresponding  to  the  senior  course  in  civil 
engineering  and  opfen  to  all  who  have  completed  courses  1  and  2. 
Examinations  are  held  at  the  close  of  the  session  and  certificates 
are  given.    The  fee  is  |15. 

PENI7SYLVA17IA    SUMMEB    SCHOOL 

The  Pennsylvania  summer  school  at  Huntingdon,  the  only  pro- 
fessional summer  school  for  teachers  in  Pennsylvania,  will  hold  its 
third  annual  session  July  12-30, 1897.  Huntingdon  is  on  the  banba 
of  the  Juniata  river  in  a  beautiful  mountain  valley  noted  for  its 
historic  j^sociations.  The  Juniata  college  buildings  which  will 
accommodate  200  students  with  rooms  and  board  are  used  by  the 
school. 

The  school  .aims  to  give  teachers  an  opportunity  to  review  and 
liCep  in  touch  with  recemt  educational  ajdivances  and'  also  to  take 
np  more  advanced  lines  of  professional  work.  There  will  be  a 
general  course  in  Educational  philosophy  by  different  members 
of  the  faculty  and  special  courses  in  biology  and  microscopy,  child- 
study,  drawing  and  painting,  geography,  grading  and  manage- 
ment of  rural  schools,  history  and  civil  government,  history  of 
education,  literature,  methods  of  teaching  and  school  manage- 
ment, music,  natural  science,  physical  culture,  photography,  psy- 
chology, reading  and  elocution,  supervision  and  high  school  man- 
agement. 

Bound  table  conferences  on  pedagogic  subjects  will  be  held 
every  afternoon  when  there  are  no  lectures  and  there  will  be  even- 
ing lectures  and  musical  and  literary  entertainments.  The  tuition 
is  |15  and  board  for  the  term  flO.  The  secretary  is  Miss  Amanda 
Landes,  Millersville,  Pa. 

HATIOKAIi  SCHOOL  OF  ELOCUTION  AND  OBATOBY 

The  National  school  of  elocution  and  oratory  of  Philadelphia  will 
hold  a  summer  session  of  four  weeks,  beginning  July  8  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Pennsylvania  Chautauqua  at  Mt  Gretna^  Pa. 
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JEWISH  CHAnTAnQXTA    StXHMEB  SCHOOL  AND  ASSEMBLY 

The  Jewish  Chautauqua  eocietj  being  the  department  of  Jewish 
studies  in  the  Chautauqua  literary  and  scientific  circle  has  been 
in  existence  at|out  three  years.  It  has  created  a  series  of  reading 
courses  in  Jewish  history  and  literature  with  nearly  1500  readers 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Britieh.  India. 

The  following  are  the  courses  of  readings  for  circles  and  indi- 
vidual readers: 

1  Young  folks'  reading  union,  arranged  by  Miss  Diana  Hirsch- 
ler,  intended  for  post-confirmants,  or  boys  and  girls  from  15  to  18 
years  of  age.  This  is  a  two  years'  course  in  fiction  and  history,  in 
a  series  of  interesting  programs  for  semi-monthly  meetings.  Mem- 
bers who  complete  the  two  years'  course  will  receive  a  certificate. 
This  course  leads,  up  to  the  regular  Chautauqua  courses  in  Jewish 
history  and  literature.    Membership  fee,  25  cents  per  annum. 

2  Bible  course.  In  answer  to  an  urgent  and  wide-spread  de- 
mand, Rev.  Dr  Henry  Berkowitz,  Chancellor  of  the  Jewish.  Chau- 
tauqua society,  has  prepared-  a  guide  for  Bible  reading^  entitled 
'  The  open  Bible,'  and  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  Chau- 
tauqua system  of  education.  Part  1  covers  the  entire  range  of 
Bible  history.    Membership  fee,  50  cents. 

*  The  open  Bible/  part  2  contains  the  books  of  the  Bible  not 
treated  of  in  part  1,  and  the  Apocrypha.    (In  preparation) 

3  Courses  in  poet-biblical  history  and  literature,  arranged  by 
Prof.  Ricbard  J.  H.  Gottheil. 

a  Comprising  the  era  from  Ezra  and  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  Babylon  (537  B.  C.  E.)  to  the  origin  of  Christianity.  Mem- 
bership fee,  50  cents. 

h  On  the  origin  of  Christianity  and  the  compilation  of  the 
Talmud.     Membership  fee,  50  cents. 

0  The  Jews  during  the  crusades  and  their  Golden  era  in  Spain. 

4  General  Chautauqua  course.  A  four  years'  course  of  read- 
ings in  history,  literature,  science  and  art  of  a  high  school  or  aca- 
demic grade.    Membership  fee,  60  cents  per  annum. 
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5  Special  courses  of  reading  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects  arranged 
by  men  and  women  of  acknowledged  leadership  in  their  depart- 
ments. 

The  first  summer  assembly  ever  projected  by  Jews  and  for  the 
presentation  of  Jewish  thought  will  be  established  by  this  society 
at  Aitlantfc  City,  N.  J.  Daily  sessions  will  be  held  beginning  July 
23  and  closing  Aug.  8, 1897. 

At  the  opening  meeting  Sunday  July  25  an  address  will  be  de- 
lirered  by  the  Chancellor,  Dr  Henry  Berkowitz  of  Philadelphia. 
Fraternal  greetings  will  be  extended  to  delegates  of  the  various 
national  organizations  for  eduoation  among  the  Jewish  people,  as 
follows: 

Council  of  Jewish  women,  Mrs  Hannah  Solomons,  president, 
(Siicago 

Sabbath  school  union  of  America,  Rabbi  William  Rosenau,  Bal- 
timore 

Jewish  publication  society,  Dr  Charles  Bernheimer,  secretary, 
Philadelphia 

Hebrew  union  college.  Rev.  Charles  Levi,  secretary  of  the  faculty, 
Cincinnati 

Theological  seminary,  Dr  S.  Morias,  president,  Philadelphia 

National  farm  school,  Rev.  Dr  Krauskopf,  president,  Philadel- 


Oentral  conference  of  American  rabbis,  Dr  M.  H.  Harris,  New 
York 

A  series  of  popular  evening  lectures  will  be  held.  Among  the 
speakers  named  are  Dr  R:  J.  H.  Gottheil  of  Columbia  university. 
New  York,  Hon.  Simon  Wolf,  Washington,  D.  C.  and  Mr  Leo  N. 
Levi  of  Galveston,  Texas 

Chautauqua  circles  will  be  conducted  in  Bible  study  by  the 
chancellor,  Dr  Berkowitz,  based  on  his  syllabus  entitled  *The 
open  Bible/  and  by  Mr  George  A.  Kohut  of  New  York. 

Chautauqua  circles  in  post-biblical  history  will  be  conducted 
by  Prof.  R:  J.  H.  Gottheil  of  Columbia  university,  author  of  the 
syllabusefi  in  that  subject.  His  topic  will  be  the  Rise  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  origin  of  the  Talmud.    Dr  M.  H.  Harris  of  New 
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York  will  lead  a  circle  in  the  study  of  Jewish  history,  from  the 
return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon  to  the  rise  of  Christianity. 

The  first  teachers  institute  for  Jewish  Sabbath  school  teachers 
will  be  held.  Complimentary  tickets  are  issued  to  all  these  teach- 
ers throughout  the  land.  Dr  Henry  M.  Leipziger  of  New  York 
will  be  in  charge.  A  series  of  practice  lessons  will  be -conducted 
in  primary  work  by  Miss  Ella  Jacobs  of  Philadelphia,  in  biblical 
history  hy  Dr  William  Rosenau  of  Baltimore,  in  Psalms  by  Dr 
M.  H.  Harris  of  New  York. 

There  will  be  a  series  of  talks  to  teax;hers  (syllabuses  will  be  pro- 
vided) on  Bible  ethics  and  how  to  teach  the  subject,  by  Dr  K. 
Kohl'er  of  New  York;  on  Jewish  Sabbath  school  pedagogics  by 
Dr  Louis  Grossman  of  Detroit;  Principles  and  methods  of  teaching 
by  Dr  H.  M.  Leixwiger  of  New  York. 

Lectures  on  the  following  special  topics  will  be  given: 

Palestine  illustraited  with  stereopticon  views  by  Prof.  Richard 
Grottheil ;  Family  life  in  biblical  law,  Mr  David  W.  Amnam,  Phil- 
adelphia; Fundamental  principles  in  teaching,  Miss  Henrietta 
Szold,  Baltimore. 

Practical  problems  will  be  discussed,  among  these.  Sabbath 
school  organization  by  Dr  Lee  K.  Frankel  of  Philadelphia;  the 
Bond  between  the  home  and  school  by  Mrs  Rebekah  Kohut  of 
New  York,  Sabbath  school  libraries  by  Dr  Charles  S.  Bemheimer, 
Philadelphia. 

Divine  services  will  be  held  and  isermons  preached  by  Dr  Joseph 
Krauakopf,  Philadelphia,  Rev.  E.  N.  Calisch,  Richmond,  Va., 
Stephen  S.  Wise,  New  York,  I.  L.  Leucht,  New  Orleans,  Joseph 
Silverman,  New  York  and  Rev.  S.  Hedht,  Milwaukee. 

The  Young  folks  reading  union,  a  preparatory  course  for  boys 
and  girls  will  hold  sessions  under  the  guidance  of  Miss  Diana 
Hirschler,  Philadelphia,  Rabbi  Charles  Fleisher,  Boston,  and  Isaac 
Hassler,  of  Philadelphia. 

Social  entertainments  will  also  be  held.  A  season  ticket  at  one 
dollar  admits  to  all  sessions. 

A  complete  prospectus  is  to  be  had  by  addreseing  Lee  K.  Frankel^ 
director  of  the  Jewish  summer  assembly,  P.  O.  Box  825  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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TJHIVEB8ITY  OF  VIBGINIA 
Summer  law  lectures 

Prof.  R.  C.  Minor  and  Prof.  W.  M.  Lile  of  the  university  fac- 
ulty have  conducted  the  summer  lectures  since  the  death  of  Prof. 
John  B.  Minor,  the  founder,  in  1895.  Hon.  John  M.  Harlan,  asso- 
ciate justice  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  delivered  a  course  of  lec- 
tures before  the  school  in  1896  which  was  so  favorably  received 
that  he  has  been  persuaded  to  become  one  of  the  regular  faculty 
of  the  summer  school.  The  courses  now  offered  will  be  of 
benefit  to  the  following  classes:  1)  those  just  beginning  their  pro- 
fessional studies  who  expect  to  attend  a  full  course  of  law;  2) 
those  who  propose  to  pursue  their  studies  privately;  3)  those  de- 
siring a  review  preparatory  to  collegiate  work  or  as  candidates 
for  admission  to  the  bar;  4)  young  practitioners  who,  lacking  the 
advantage  of  systematic  instruction,  find  their  progress  slow,  pain- 
ful and  unsatisfactory;  5)  those  who  wish  a  knowledge  of  law  as 
a  part  of  a  liberal  education. 

Four  classes  are  announced  this  year. 

Class  1  mainly,  though  not  exclusively,  for  advanced  students, 
includes  36  lectures  by  Prof.  Minor  on  common  law  pleading  and 
practice,  real  estate  and  law  of  corporations. 

Class  2  consists  of  36  lectures  by  Hon.  John  M.  Harlan,  on  con- 
stitutional law  and  federal  practice. 

Class  3  consists  of  36  lectures  by  Prof.  Lile  on  elementary  law, 
principal  and  agent,  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  guardian 
and  ward,  personal  property,  wills.    • 

Class  4,  for  Virginia  students  and  practitioners  only,  includes 
25  lectures  by  Prof.  Lile  on  Virginia  statutes. 

A  special  course  of  25  lectures,  on  evidence  and  mercantile 
paper  is  offered  by  James  B.  Green,  law  instructor  in  the  univer- 
sity, beginning  Jaly  1. 

Special  attention  is  given  throughout  the  course  to  the  biblio- 
graphy of  law  and  the  student  is  taught  how  to  use  text-books 
and  cases  in  tracing  principles  and  in  preparing  briefs.  No  credit 
w  given  in  the  university  for  summer  work. 
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The  dates  are  as  follows:  Class  1,  July  1-21,  A«ug.  11-31;  class 
2,  Julyl-Aug.  11;  class  3,  July  21- Aug.  31;  class  4,  July  21-Aug.  20. 

Summer  school  of  physical  training 

The  course  will  cover  both  theory  and  practice,  theory  only  so 
far  as  to  give  the  best  results  in  the  shortest  period  of  time. 

Anatomy,  physiology,  hygiene  and  organic  training  will  be 
studied  and  an  outline  of  future  reading  suggested.  The  practical 
side  will  be  developed  beyond  theory. 

New  features  of  the  work  are  the  introduction  of  field  and  track 
athletics. 

The  exercise  hajl  is  the  Fayerweather  gymnasium  with  a  floor 
space  of  12,000  feet.  The  school  opens  July  1  for  eight  weeks. 
The  fee  for  the  entire  course  ie  |40. 

WAKE  YOBJSST  COLLEGE 

The  first  summer  session  of  this  college  will  be  held  at  Wake 
Forest,  N.  0.  June  28-July  23.  No  preparation  is  required  for  en- 
trance and  the  elective  plan  will  be  followed-.  Instruction  will 
be  given  mainly  by  lectures  and  so  far  as  time  will  allow  will  be 
the  same  as  in  the  regular  college  courses.  Prof.  W :  H.  Page  will 
give  a  course  of  lectures  for  teachers  on  the  science  and  art  of 
teaching  and  school  management. 

A  pastors^  institute  will  be  held  at  the  same  time  as  the  sum- 
mer school.  Six  lectures  will  be  given  on  the  Book  qf  Genesis, 
Bible  doctrines,  Preparation  and  delivery  of  sermons,  Old 
testament  history.  Gospel  of  Matthew  and  Book  of  Romans  and 
four  lectures  on  Pastoral  duties  and  Baptist  'history.  A  cl^ss  in 
New  testament  Greek  will  be  formed. 

The  summer  school  fee  is  |5,  and  the  pastors'  institute  entrance 
fee,  13. 

Summer  law  school 

The  law  school  will  begin  June  21  and  continue  10  weeks.  In 
each  of  the  two  classes,  junior  and  senior,  50  lectures  will  be 
given. 
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GATHOIiIC  WINTEB  SCHOOL  OP  AMERICA 
The  Catholic  winter  school  of  America  held  its  second  session 
at  New  Orleans,  La.  March  4-20.  The  opening  religious  servicee 
were  held  in  the  Cathedral  of  St  Louis  Sunday,  Feb.  28  when  Most 
Rev.  Archbishop  Martinelli,  Apostolic  delegate  to  the  U.  S.  cele- 
brated pontifical  mass.  '  The  school  was  formally  opened  in  Tulane 
hall,  March  4,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  audience  and  many  bish- 
ops and  clergy.  The  lectures  were  of  a  high  character  and  the 
second  session  was  considered  a  decided  success. 

SOnTHEBN  STUDENTS  CON£*EBENCE 

The  Southern  students  conference  meets  for  the  purpose  of  train- 
ing the  leaders  of  college  young  men's  Christian  associations  in 
Bible  study  and  methods  of  Christian  worli  by  students  for 
students.  The  conference  at  Knoxville  is  designed  specially  for  the 
students  of  the  south  and  is  similar  to  the  conferences  under 
the  same  auspices  at  Northfield,  Mass.^  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.  and 
Casadero,  Cal. 

The  plan  of  work  includes  normal  Bible  classes,  conferences  on 
methods  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,  addresses  on  bi/blical  subjects  and 
for  the  purpose  of  deepening  the  spiritual  life  of  the  students,  Con- 
ferences on  foreign  missions.  The  afternoons  are  devoted  to  rec- 
reation and  athletics.    . 

Among  the  si)eakers  and  teachers  for  1897  are  Rev.  C.  L  Sco- 
field.  East  Northfleld,  Mass.,  C.  T.  Studd,  Cambridge  university, 
England,  Dr  W.  R.  'Lambuth,  Nashville,  Mr  L.  D.  Wishard,  New 
York,  Rev.  R.  J.  McBryde,  Lexington,  Va.,  A.  C.  Harte,  Mobile, 
H.  W.  Luce,  New  York  and  W.  H.  Morriss,  Baltimore. 

KOBTHEBN  IKBIAirA  NOBHAL  SCHOOL 

The  first  session  was  held  in  1877  with  an  attendance  of  300. 
At  the  session  of  1896  the  attendance  reached  2000.  There  will 
be  classes  in  the  departments  of  mathematics,  natural  science, 
language,  literature,  history,  pharmacy,  music,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, drawing  and  painting,  phonography,  typewriting,  pen- 
manaMp  land  commercial  work.    Special  advantages  are  offered 
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in  literature  for  the  study  of  the  origin,  growth  and  development 
of  American  and  English  literature  with  English  and  American 
authors. 

There  will  also  be  a  clas»  in  Bhak^ere,  reading  five  of  his 
best  plays  and  a  class  in  preparatory  literature  for  college  entrance 
for  1897-9^8  as  arranged  by  the  Association  of  colleges  for  the  Eng- 
lish classios. 

There  will  be  a  teachers'  training  class  and  special  attention 
will  be  given  to  professional  work  in  pedagogy,  psychology,  child 
study  and  kindergarten. 

The  school  opens  June  8  for  a  term  of  10  weeks.  Catalogues 
may  be  obtained  from  the  president,  H.  B.  Brown,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

WHEATON  COLIiEOE 

The  fourth  summer  session  will  be  held  in  the  college  buildings, 
Wheaton,  111.  June  28-Aug.  6,  1897.  The  school  is  intended  to 
meet  the  needs  of  teachers  and  others  who  desire  to  rest  by  lib- 
eralizing study.  As  many  teachers  prefer  other  lines  of  study 
than  thoee  which  occupy  their  attention  throughout  the  year,  the 
work  offered  is  not  primarily  such  as  is  done  in  the  public  schools. 
A  single  study  is  recommended  to  students  and  it  is  expected  to 
accomplish  as  much  in  the  six  weeks  a^  ifi  ordinarily  done  in  a 
13  weeks  term.  Courses  are  offered  in  all  the  departments  of  the 
college  and  credit  will  be  given  in  the  college  for  summer  school 
work.  Recitations  and  lectures  occupy  one  hour  each.  Evenings 
are  given  up  to  lectures,  readings,  musicales  ajid  social  gatherings. 
Wheaton  ie  25  miles  west  of  Chicago  and  Saturday  excursions  to 
Chicago  and  various  points  of  interest  are  planned.  The  fee  for 
the  first  course  is  |5  and  for  each  additional  one  |2.50.  Board  for 
the  term  is  |24.  \     . 

ILLINOIS  STATE  NORMAL  TTNIVEBSITY 

A  summer  institute  will  be  held  at  normal  for  three  weeks  begin- 
ning July  12.  Instruction  will  be  g'iven  in  all  the  various  lines  of 
professional  work  taught  in  fthe  institution.  The  subjects  are  peda- 
gogy? geography  land  history,  biologic  sJciences,  physical  sciences. 
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EogMi  Hterature,  Latin  and  German,  English  grammar,  mathe- 
matics, school  law,  reading  and  physical  culture  and  art.  A  pra-c- 
riceecbool  will  be  in  session  in  the  morning  to  illustrate  the  work 
of  the  rarious  grades. 

BAY  VIEW  SinffMBB  UNIVSBSITY 
The  college  and  school  of  methods  of  which  Miss  M.  Louise  Jone^ 
of  the  Kansas  state  normal  school  is  principal  offers  elementary  and 
academic  courses  in  kindergarten,  primary  and  grammar  grade 
worlv,  Sloyd  drawing,  school  music,  elementary  science,  literatui-e, 
history,  civil  government,  mathematics,  botany,  physics,  chemis- 
try, French,  German  and  Latin.  Dr  Arnold  Tompkins,  University 
of  Illinois  and  Pres.  Walter  L.  Hervey,  Teachers  college,  will  give 
courses  in  pedagogy,  psychology  and  ischool  management.  The 
Bible  school  will  be  conducted  by  Dr  P.  K.  Sanders,  Yale  univer- 
sity; the  art  school  by  J.  H.  Vanderpool,  Chicago  art  institute; 
sdiool  of  oratory  by  Prof.  A.  H.  Merrill,  Vanderbilt  university; 
school  of  physical  culture  by  Miss  L.  E.  Phoenix,  Oswego  state 
normal,  N.  Y.  and  the  conservatory  of  music  by  Mr  Wilson  G. 
iSmiLh,  Cleveland,  O.  Over  40  popular  assembly  lecturers  have 
been  engaged. 

The  school  opens  July  13  and  closes  Aug.  17.  For  descriptive 
circulars  address  J.  M..  Hall,  Flint,  Mich. 

UNIVEBSITY  07  MICHZGAB* 

The  courses  offered  by  the  summer  -school  July  7-Aug.  18  are 
classified  as  preparatory  courses  for  university  work,  special 
courses  for  teachers  and  advanced  courses. 

Students  regularly  matriculated  in  the  university  may  receive 
credit  according  to  the  following  rules:  1)  No  student  shall  re- 
ceive more  than  six  hours  credit  for  work  done  during  one  session ; 
2)  Not  more  than  12  hours  credit  may  be  secured  to  count  toward 
a  degree.  A  full  course  consists  of  30  lessons,  one  hour  a  day, 
five  days  in  the  week.  The  fee  for  one  course  is  |15,  two  courses, 
|25,  three  courses  |30. 

The  law  school  will  open  July  5  for  an  eight  weeks  session.  The 
methods  of  instruction  combine  the  lecture,  the  text-book  and  the 
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case  system.    An  eicaminatton  will  be  held  on  each  subject  when 
closed. 
A  course  of  free  lectures  and  entertainments  is  given  each  year. 

SECBETABIAIi  INSTITUTE  AND  TBAINING  SCHOOL  07  YOUNG 
MEN'S  GHBISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 

Since  last  year  the  Western  secretarial  institute  at  Lake 
Geneva  has  been  consolidated  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  training  school 
in  Chicago  under  the  name  Secretarial  institute  and  training 
school  of  young  men's  Christian  associations. 

The  dates  for  the  different  programs  of  1897  are  as  follows: 

June  18-27  College  students  conference 

July  2-13  Y.  W.  C.  A.  summer  school 

July  14-Aug.  13  Summer  school  for  secretaries  and  physical 
directors 

Aug.  1-14  Institute  program 

The  camp  is  open  to  members  and  guests  from  July  1  to  Sept.  1. 

Chancellor  W.  F.  McDowell  of  the  University  of  Denver,  Prof. 
J.  M.  Coulter  of  Chicago  university,  Dp  R.>A.  Torrey  of  Chicago 
Bible  institute,  John  R.  Mott  of  New  York  and  S.  M.  Sayford  of 
Boston  will  take  part  in  the  college  conference. 

WISCONSIN  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  LIBBABY  SCIENCE 

Miss  Cornelia  Marvin,  instructor  in  reference  work  and  bibliog- 
raphy at  the  Armour  institute,  Chicago,  will  conduct  the  summer 
school  of  library  science  w^hich  is  held  at  Madison,  Wis.  under  the 
auspices  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  summer  school.  The  ses- 
sion opens  July  5  and  closes  Aug.  13.  The  instruction  which  is  by 
lecture,  demonstration  and  laboratory  work  will  follow  the  treat- 
ment of  a  book  through  all  processes  in  the  library  from  the  acces- 
sion department  till  it  has  been  classified,  catalogued,  loaned,  re- 
paired and  rebound.  The  principles  of  cataloguing  of  .the  Dewey 
decimal  classification  and  the  Cutter  expansive  classifications  will 
receive  special  attention. 

COLXTMBIAN  CATHOLIC  STTMMEB  SCHOOL 

The  courses  of  lectures  announced  for  the  third  session  which 
will  be  held  at  Madison,  Wis,  July  11-30  are  as  follows:    Religion 
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and  politics,  Christian  antiqaitieg  of  Rome,  Dante,  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, Political  economy,  literature,  law,  Early  missions  after  the 
pioneers,  psychology,  theosophy,  and  masterpieces;  of  Christian 
art. 

BES  MOINES  BXTMXEB,  SCHOOL   07  METHODS 

The  growth  of  the  summer  school  of  methods  since  the  first  ses- 
sion in  1890  has  been  marked.  '  It  is  permanently  established  and 
farther  progress  is  expected  this  year.  The  session  opens  July 
5  and  closes  July  30. 

The  general  outline  of  work  is  as  follows: 

PROFESSIONAL  TRAININO 

1  Primary  and  kindergarten  methods 

2  Methods  in  intermediate  and  grammar  school  work  in  all 
branches,  including  music^  drawing  and  nature  study 

3  Lectures  on  school  supervision,  science  of  teaching  and  the 
art  of  teaching  and  managing 

4  Lectures  on  psychology  and  Mstory  of  education 

ACADEMIC  INSTRUCTION 

1  A  thorough  review  of  all  the  common  branches 

2  Rhetoric,  literature,  civics  and  economics 

3  Algebra,  geometry  and  astronomy 
i  Elocution  and  physical  culture 

5  Physical  geography,  physics,  botany,  geology 

6  Penmanship,  drawing  and  vocal  music.  An  examination  for 
state  certificates  is  held  at  the  close  of  the  session 

•      DBAKE  UNIVEBSITY  STTMMEB  LATIN  SCHOOL 

The  session  of  nine  weeks  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  study  of 
Latin  thus  enabling  students  by  concentration  to  cover  the  work 
of  36  weeks  of  Latin  as  ordinarily  pursued.  The  school  opens 
Jnne  21  and  closes  Aug.  20.  The  first  year  class  studies  Collar  and 
DanielPs  First  Latin  book,  7  weeks  and  Oaesar,  book  2,  two  weeks; 
the  second  year  elass  spends  five  weekB  reading  three  books  of 
Oaesar  and  four  weeks  on  four  orations  of  Cicero;  the  third  year, 
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class  spends  7  weeks  on  six  books  of  Virgil  and  two  weeks  on  2000 
lines  of  Ovid.  The  writing  of  Latin  is  made  prominent  in  the  first 
two  years  and  metrical  reading  and  mythology,  in  the  third  year. 
The  Roman  method  of  pronunciation  is  taught. 

A  series  of  lectures  will  be  given  on  the  practical  value  of  Latin 
and  its  importance  as  a  means  of  culture  and  discipline.  The  fee 
for  the  course  is  f  15. 

KANSAS  STATE  NORMAL  SGHOOI. 

The  object  of  this  summer  school  is  to  enable  teachers  to  secure 
professional  training  and  a  college  education  by  attending  a  series 
of  summer  sessions.    A  complete  record  of  all  work  done  is  kept. 

Students  are  advised  to  take  only  two  studies.    In  botany  and 

zoology  fi'om  four  to  five  hours  a  week  are  required  to  be  spent  in 

the  laboratories.    The  fee  is  flO  for  the  first  study  and  {3  for  each 

additional  study.    A  nine  weeks  session  is  held  beginning  June  11, 

1897. 

FAIBMOUNT  CHAUTAUQITA 

The  Fairmount  Chautauqua  announces  its  second  session  at  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  June  1-12.  More  attention  will  be  given  to  school 
work  than  last  year  and  an  attractive  Chautauqua  assembly 
program  has  been  arranged  with  the  usual  conferences  and  round 
tables. 

GBEELET  STTMMEB  SCHOOL 
'Joseph  P.  Daniels,  art  instructor  in  the  state  normal  school, 
G-reeley,  will  give  a. course  of  16  lectures  on  form  study  and  drawing 
in  public  schools.  The  topics  are:  1)  Forma  of  expression  and 
correlation ;  2)  Projections,  orthographic  and  perspective;  3)  Theory 
of  color;  4)  Use  of  color;  5)  Light  and  shade;  6)  Historic  ornament; 
7j  Decorative  design;  8)  How  to  judge  a  picture;  9)  How  to  deco- 
rate a  school  room;  10)  Blackboard  drawing,  specially  for  the  coun- 
try school;  11)  History  of  art;  12)  Practical  things;  18)  Esthetics. 
The  remaining  lectures  are' reserved  for  consideration  of  problems 
arising  during  the  course.    The  course  ticket  is  |4. 

LELANB  STANPOBB  JB  TTNIVEBSITY 

Courses  open  to  matriculated  students  in  the  university,  to  teach- 
ers and  others  qualified  for  the  work  will  be  given  at  the  university 
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beginning  May  31.  The  subjects  are  Greek,  Latin,  German,  French, 
English,  history,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  civil  engineer- 
ing, electrical  engineering  and  mnsic.  The  fees  are  f  15  for  a  six 
weeks  course  and  |20  for  an  eight  weeks  course. 

Hopkins  seaside  laboratory.  The  laboratory  is  at  Pacific 
Grove  on  Monterey  bay.  The  sixth  session  will  open  June  7  and 
close  July  17.  Courses  by  instructors  from  the  biological  depart- 
ments of  the  university  will  be  given  in  elementary  zoology  and 
botany,  advanced  invertebrate  zoology,  vertebrate  embryology  land 
the  physiology  of  marine  forms.  The  fee  including  laboratory  ma- 
terials and  supplies  is  |26. 

INTEBNATIONAIi  Y.  W.  0.  A.  CONFBBENCBS 
Pour  conferences  are  announced  for  the  summer  of  1897.  The 
first  will  be  held  at  Asheville,  S.  C.  June  15-25  in  the  Normal  and 
collegiate  institute,  directed  by  Miss  Eva  Seevers.  Mornings  are 
devoted  to  conference  and  Bible  study,  afternoons  to  rest  and  rec- 
reation and  evenings  to  vesper  servioes  and  public  meetings. 

The  Lake  Geneva  conference  will  be  held  at  Y.  M.  0.  A.  camp. 
Lake  Geneva,  Wis.  July  2-13  with  Miss  Eva  Seevers  a-s  leader.  The 
Northfield  conference  at  Northfleld,  Mass.  will  bo  held  July  9-20 
with  Miss  E.  K.  Pri-ce  as  leader.  The  fourth  conference  will  be 
held  at  Mills  College,  Cal.  July  13-23  with  Mifis  Florence  Simms  as 
leader. 

The  registration  fee  is  |5  except  for  the  Mills  College  conference 
which  is  |3. 

For  farther  information  address  Miss  Carrie  B.  Wilson,  1004 
Ohamplain  bldg.  126  State  st.  Chicago,  111. 

FOREIGN  SCHOOLS 
SmOQSB  SOSOOL  OF  SCIENCE  FOB  THE  ATIiAlTTIC  PBOVINCES 

OF  CANAI>A 

The  session  of  1897  will  b^  held  at  Yarmouth,  N.  S.  on  the  Atlan- 
tic coast,  July  7-22.  Besides  the  science  classes  there  are  classes 
ia  civics,  yocal  and  physical  culture;  English  literature,  the 
study  for  this  year  being  a  number  of  Robert  Browning's  poems; 
kindergarten  principles,  music  (tonic  sol-fa  notation),  and  psy- 
chology. 
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-  Class  instruction  is  given  for  the  most  part  between  nine  and 
three  o'clock  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  for  field  work^ 
etc.  Advanced  classes  in  the  different  subjects  will  be  formed 
providing  students  send  their  names  and  subject  to  the  secretary 
not  later  than  May  1.    There  is  an  additional  fee  of  |2  for  advanced 

NEFF  COLLEGE  OF  OBATOBY 

The  summer  session  of  the  Neff  college  of  oratory  of  Philadel- 
phia will  be  held  in  Toronto,  July  5-Aug.  14  in  the  Young  woman's 
Christian  guild  hall,  19  and  21  McGill  st.  Daily  lectures  will  be 
given  by  the  president,  Silas  S.  Neff,  on  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  new  oratory  and  the  new  education,  including  inter- 
pretation of  literature  and  of  nature,  extempore  speech,  conver- 
sation, authorship,  etc.  There  will  be  exercises  in  declamation, 
recitation,  oratory,  voice  culture,  rhetoric,  reading,  dramatic  cul- 
ture, Bible  and  hymn  reading,  delivery  of  sermons  and  psychology. 

Classes  will  be  in  session  five  days  in  the  week  from  9  a.  m.  to  12 
m.  The  tuition  for  the  full  .course  is  f40.  Circulars  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  president,  1414  Arch  st.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

EDINBUBGH  SUMMER  MEETTNTG 
The  11th  summer  meeting  at  Edinburgh  will  he  held  this  year 
at  University  hall,  Aug.  2-28.  Courses  will  be  given  by  Prof.  Pat- 
rick Geddes,  Prof.  Charles  Zeublin  of  Chicago,  Dr  John  G.  Rob- 
ertson, Miss  Glidden  of  Pratt  institute,  Brooklyn,  and  others.  The 
studio  of  the  Old  Edinburgh  school  of  art  will  be  open  .to  students 
of  fine  art  during  the  meeting. 

OXFOBD  SUMMER  MEETING 

The  eighth  summer  meeting  will  be  held  at  Oxford  July  31  Aug. 
25, 1897.  The  main  courses  of  study  will  be  the  history,  literature, 
art  and  economics  of  the  revolutionary  epoch,  1789-1848  and  will 
be  a  continuation  of  those  given  at  the  previous  meetings.  The 
list  of  lecturers  on  these  subjects  includes  among  many  well  known 
names  the  lord  bishop  of  Ripon,  Canon  G-ore,  Prof.  R:  G.  Moulton, 
Rev.  W.  H.  Shaw,  Rev.  P.  H.  Wicksteed,  Justin  McCarthy  and 
M.  E.  Sadler.  Lectures  will  be  given  in  French  on  Chateaubriand, 
Victor  Hugo,  Balzac,  Greorge  Sand  and  others  and  there  will  also 
be  a  class  in  French,  in  the  original  authorities  for  the  study  of 
the  French  revolution.  .    ^^^.^ 
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Science  work  will  iBclude  daily  lectures  on  chemistry,  botany, 
elementary -physics,  anthropology,  zoology  and  bacteriology  if  a 
saificient  number  of  applications  for  each  course  are  received  on 
or  before  July  15.  The  science  lectures  are  intended  to  "occupy 
the  whole  of  each  morning. 

Other  courses  are  the  history  and  theory  of  education  with 
special  reference  to  child-study  and  the  kindergarten  method,  a 
special  class  in  the  English  language  intended  primarily  for  for- 
€igner8,  history  of  architecture  with  special  reference  to  the  build- 
ings of  Oxford  and  its  neighborhood  and  if  there  are  a  suflScient 
number  of  applications,  classes  in  Greek,  Latin,  French  language 
and  literature. 

Canon  Scott  Holland  will  deliver  a  course  of  six  lectures  on  St 
John's  gospel  and  other  theological  lectures  and  special  sermons 
will  be  given.  The  London  ethieal  society  has  arranged  for  six  lec- 
tures on  the  Theory  of  virtue  and  the  virtues  by  Prof.  W.  R.  Soley 
of  Aberdeen. 

A  course  of  manual  training  for  the  certificates  of  the  city  and 
gilds  of  London  institute  will  be  given  specially  for  teachers  at  the 
Oxford  city  technical  school.    The  fee  for  the  20  lesson?  is  £1. 

All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  J.  A.  R.  Marriott, 
University  extension  office,  Examination  schools,  Oxford. 

LECTUBES  TO  CLERGY 

The  lectures  to  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  will  be  given 
this  year  at  Cambridge,  July  19-31. 

The  subjects  for  the  first  we^k  are  St  Mark's  gospel,  History 
and  doctrine  of  ordination,  Christian  life  and  thodght  in  the  sub- 
apostolic  age.  Relations  between  England  and  the  papacy  to  the 
reformation;  for  the  second  week.  Some  points  in  the  theology 
of  the  Psalms,  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  Types  of  apostolic  teaching 
in  the  book  6t  Acts,  Growth  of  English  nonconformity  and  its  dif- 
ferentiation into  dissent. 

Other  lectures  will  be  given  by  the  dean  of  Ely,  Archdeacon 
Wilson,  Prof.  Cliflford  Allbutt,  Rev.  J.  A.  Kempthome  and  Rev.  W. 
H.  Prere. 

irATZONAL  HOME  BEADING  TTNIOK 

No  summer  meeting  will  beheld  this  year  owing  to  the  Diamond 
jubilee  celebrations  in  June  and  July  but  it  is  hoped  to  arrange 
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conferences  of  special  interest  to  Union  readers  in  connection  with 
the  Oxford  summer  meeting  and  the  Women's  educational  section 
of  the  Victorian  era  exhibition. 

TBNA 

A  general  continuation  course  consisting  of  general  physiologyy 
physiologic  psydhologj,  hygiene,  philosophy  and  pedagogy  will  be 
held  in  Jena  Aug.  2-14. 

A  special  course  for  natural  science  teachers  of  secondary 
schools  consisting  of  astronomy,  botany^  physics  and  zoology  will 
be  held  Aug.  2-14. 

There  will  be  an  elementary  and  an  advanced  course  in  German 
language  and  literature  for  foreigners  Aug.  2-21. 

Other  courses  are  the  history  of  religion,  civilization  and  art. 
The  secretary  is  Hugo  Weinmann,  fipitzweidenweg  4,  Jena. 

ALLIAN-OE  FBANOAISE 

The  vacation  courses  in  French  conducted  by  the  Alliance  fran- 
gaise  at  the  Ecole  coloniale,  Paris,  will  be  given  in  two  series  in 
July  and  August  1897. 

The  courses  offered  are  the  same  as  last  year  consisting  of  an 
advanced  and  an  elementary  course  in  each  series  with  12  lessons 
on  the  institutions  of  France  and  12  lessons  on  the  'history  of 
French  art  studied  from  the  works  of  art  in  the  museums  and  gal- 
leries of  Paris  and  the  neighbophood. 

The  examination  in  July  for  the  advanced  diploma  will  be  on  the 
following  works:  La  Fontaine,  Fables,  (first  six  books);  Bossuet, 
Sermon  sur  la  mart;  Moli^re,  Tariufe;  Beaumarchais,  Le  marriage 
de  Figaro;  Hugo,  Les  Burgraves,  The  works  for  the  August  ex- 
amination are  Racine,  Androma^ue;  La  Bvuykve, 'Caradlres,  ch.  1: 
Dea  ouvrages  de  Vesprit;  Mme  de  Lafayette,  La  princesse  de  Oleves; 
Leconte  de  Lisle,  Lea  poe  mes  anttqttes.  The  session  of  1896  was 
most  successful  with  an  attendance  of  326  students,  31  of  whom 
received  the  advanced  diploma  and  17  the  elementary  diploma. 

TTNIVEBSITY  OF  GENEVA 

The  vacation  courses  of  modem  French  which  were  organized  in 
Geneva  in  1892  will  be  held  in  1897  in  two  series,  a  summer 
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coone,  Jolj  17-Ang.  30  and  qb  antamn  coarse  Oct.  1-20.  Prof. 
Bernard  Bouvier  of  the  faculty  of  letters  and  science  is  director. 
The  program  consists  of  courses  on  contemporary  French  litera- 
tare,  analytical  reading  of  modem  French  authors,  improyisation 
and  discussion,  style^  methods  of  teaching  French,  French  syntax 
and  idioms,  elocution  and  pronunciation.  A  special  course  of  lee- 
tnres  will  be  given  during  each  series. 


SUMMER  CONFERENCES  AND  CONVENTIONS  OF  1897 

UAINE 
American    institute    of    electrical    engineers.      A   general 
meeting  will  be  held  at  Greenacre,  Eliot,  Me.,  beginning  July  26, 
this  date  being  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  electrical  discoveries 
of  the  late  Prof.  Moses  G.  Farmer. 

CONN£CnCXTT 

American  board  for  foreign  missions.  The  8Sth  annual 
meeting  will  take  place  in  New  Haven,  Oct.  12-15.  Dr  R.  S.  Storrs 
will  deliver  the  president's  address. 

NBW  YOBX 

The  Home  missionary  society  of  the  congregational  church 
will  meet  at  Saratoga,  June  1-3. 

The  International  missionary  union  will  meet  at  Clifton 
Springe,  June  9-16.  Many  prominent  in  missiona^ry  work  are  ex- 
pected to  take  part  in  the  conference. 

Music  teachers  national  association.  This  convention  will 
be  held  in  the  Grand  centraj  palace,  New  York  city,  June  24-28. 
There  will  be  conferences  on  Music  in  the  college  and  university, 
Prof.  Q:  C.  Qow  of  Vassar  college,  chairman;  Public  school  music, 
training  and  popular  music  culture,  Mr  Frank  Damrosch,  chair^ 
man;  Methods  and  results  in  music  schools,  Mr  C:  H.  Morse, 
Brooklyn,  chairman;  and  a  conference  of  musical  journalists,  Mr 
L.  E.  Elson  of  Boston,  chairman.  Handel's  Messiah  will  be  given 
by  eminent  soloists  and  a  chorus  of  1500  voices  under  the  direction 
of  Mr  Frank  Damrosch. 

University  convocation.  The  35th  University  convocation  of 
the  State  of  New  York  will  be  held  in  the  senate  chamber,  Albany, 
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Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  June  28-30.  The  first  session 
will  open  with  the  Chancellor's  annual  address.  The  second  ses- 
sion will  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  soienee  teaching,  with  a 
paper  by  Prof.  William  Morris  Davis  Off  Harvard  university  on 
the  Present  trend  of  geography;  the  subject  of  the  third  session 
is  Athletic  and  oratorical  contests;  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  sessions 
the  American  university  and  the  American  college.  On  Tuesday 
evening  (fourth  session)  Pres.  James  H.  Canfield  of  Ohio  state 
university  will  give  an  address  on  The  state  and  education. 

The  New  York  summer  institutes  under  direction  of  the 
state  department  of  public  instruction  will  be  held  at  Chau- 
tauqua, Thousand  Island  Park  and  Glens  Falls,  July  12-30,  and 
will  be  condu-cted  respectively  by  Isaac  H.  Stout,  Welland  Hen- 
drick  and  Percy  I.  Bugbee.  There  are  two  departments,  the  Pro- 
fessional training  department,  embracing  psychology  and  prin- 
ciples of  education;  and  the  Drill  and  review  department,  which 
prepares  for  the  state  or  the  uniform  examinations  in  all  subjects 
except  the  languages.  These  institutes  are  free  to  residents  of  the 
state. 

Brotherhood  of  the  kingdom.  The  annual  conference  will 
be  held  at  Marlboro  on  the  Hudson,  Aug.  2-7.  Religion  and  social 
questions  of  the  day  will  be  the  subjects  under  discussion. 

Brotherhood  of .  St  Andrew  of  the  protestant  episcopal 
church.  The  first  international  convention  will  be  held  in  Buf- 
falo, Oct.  13-17.  Delegates  from  all  the  brotherhoods  in  the  dif- 
ferent national  churches  are  expected  to  attend  and  an  invitation 
has  been  extended  to  all  the  Anglican  bishops.  There  will  be 
sermons  and  addresses  by  many  noted  clergymen  and  laymen 
among  whom  are  the  lord  bishop  of  Rochester,  Eng.,  Rev.  Charles 
Gore,  D.  D.,  canon  of  Westminster,  London,  Very  Rev.  Vincent 
Rorison,  D.  D.,  dean  of  St  Andrew's,  Scotland  and  Right  Rev. 
Henry  C.  Potter,  D.  D.,  bishop  of  New  York. 

National  woman's  Christian  temperance  union.  The 
national  convention  will  be  held  at  Buffalo,  Oct.  29-Nov.  3,  thus 
permitting  many  of  the  delegates  to  the  World's  W.  C.  T.  U.  con- 
vention at  Toronto,  closing  Oct.  26,  to  be  present.  Lady  Henry 
Somerset  will  deliver  the  annual  sermon. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

The  American  library  association  will  me6t  in  Philadel- 
phia, Jnne  21-25.  For  two  of  tlie  eessionfi  a  double  progmm  has 
been  arranged,  one  for  those  specially  interested  in  college  and 
advanced  library  work,  the  other  for  less  experienced  librarians, 
treating  of  elementary  library  practice. 

Those  who  are  to  attend  the  international  conference  in  London, 
arranged  by  the  Library  association  of  the  united  kingdom,  will 
leave  Philadelphia  June  25  and  those  taking  the  American  post- 
conference  trip  to  Delaware  Water  Gap  and  vi\»inity,  June  26. 

TENNESSEE 

Tennessee  centennial.  The  exposition  which  commemo* 
rates  the  centennial  of  the  state  of  Tennessee  will  be  opened  at 
Nashville  May  1  and  close  Oct.  1.  Nashville  has  contributed  a 
half  million  dollars  toward  the  general  expenses  and  most  of  the 
states  have  made  liberal  appropriations  for  exhibitions.  A  special 
educational  building  for  the  exhibit  of  school  work  of  all  grades 
has  been  erected^  but  so  much  space  has  been  called  for  that  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  put  some  of  the  exhibits  in  the  Com- 
merce building.  The  Nasthville  schools  will  make  the  most 
elaborate  display.  Vanderbilt  university,  Peabody  normal  col- 
lege, the  University  of  Tennessee  and  many  other  colleges  and  pri- 
vate schools  have  arranged  exhibits.  The  offering  of  medals  and 
diplomas  has  aroused,  considerable  emulation. 

The  International  convention  of  the  Baptist  young  people's 
union  of  America  will  be  held  in  Chattanooga,  July  15-18. 

OHIO 

The  American  bar  association  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Cleveland,  O.  Aug.  25-27.  Hon.  James  M.  Woolworth  of  Omaha, 
Neb.  will  present  a  summary  of  the  important  legislation  of  the 
year. 

MICHIGAN 

Scotch-Irish  conference.  The  ninth  annual  conference  of 
the  Scotch-Irish  in  America  will  be  held  in  Detroit,  June  10-13. 
^ny  prominent  speakers  will  deliver  addresses. 

National  Y.  P.  C.  U.  of  the  universalist  church  will  hold  its 
annual  convention  in  Detroit,  July  6-13.    This  organization  is  simi- 
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lar  to  the  Epwortli  league  of  lihe  methodist  church  and  numbers 
450  local  societies. 

The  American  institute  of  architects  will  meet  in  Detroit, 
Sept.  28-30. 

'    WISCONSIN 

The  National  educational  association  meets  this  year  in  Mil- 
waukee, July  6-9.  The  president  of  the  association  is  Hon.  Charles 
B.  Skinner,  fiuperintendent  of  public  instruction  of  New  York 
state.  A  pate  of  one  fare  for  the  round  trip  is  offered  by  the  rail- 
roads till  Aug.  31.  The  North  American  childrStudy  association 
which  was  tefttatively  organized  at  the  child-study  conference  in 
Chicago,  May  1, 1897,  will  hold' its  first  regular  meeting  during  the 
session  of  the  N.  E.  A.  and  adopt  a  permanent  constitution  and 
by-laws.  At  the  close  of  the  general  sessions  there  will  be  a  con- 
ference of  the  new  library  department  of  the  N.  E.  A.  The  follow- 
ing announcement  of  the  president,  Melvil  Dewey,  is  taken  from 
the  May  number  of  Public  libraries. 

Library  department  of  the  N.  E,  A. — The  greatest  gathering  of' 
educational  workers  in  the  world  will  be  in  ^seion  in  Milwaukee 
July  9-13.  It  is  the  first  year  of  the  newly  established  library  de- 
partment, and  it  is  specially  important  that  those  interested  should 
make  a  strong  effort  for  a  successful  library  meeting.  Discussions 
are  not  to  deal  with  cataloguing,  classification,  and  other  details 
of  library  economy,  but  with  those  matters  in  which  teachers  and 
educational  administrators  of  the  country  are  most  directly  con- 
cerned. The  field  is  not  merely  that  of  the  pedagogic  or  of  the 
general  school  library,  but  covers  the  whole  question  of  reading 
as  a  factor  in  education,  both  for  the  young  in  school  and  for 
adults  throughout  life.  Librarians  will  probably  not  attend  this 
meeting  in  'such  numbers  as  they  do  their  own  national  conven- 
tions, but  it  would  be  a  strange  neglect  of  the  finest  opportunity 
yet  offered  for  needed  cooperation  if  the  representative  workers  in 
American  libraries  were  not  at  Milwaukee  ready  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  help  the  great  body  of  teachers  to  increase  and  put  to 
practical  use  their  new  interest  in  libraries  and  reading. 

I  append  a  list  of  topics  which  have  been  proposed  for  discussion, 
with  the  request  that  any  one  interested  will  suggest  other  topics, 
or  name  speakers  who  can  put  into  a  few  minutes  a  great  deal  of 
inspiration  or  information  of  practical  value.  There  will  be  little 
room  for  long  papers,  but  we  hope  for  many  pithy,  helpful  little 
speeches. 

Suggested  topics:  Teachers'  and  pupils'  reading;  the  proper 
function  of  the  national  and  state  libraries  as  part  of  the  American 
educational  system;  what  they  might  do  to  assist  the  schools  and 
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libraiieB  thron^liout  tlie  country;  state  lending  libraries  for  teach- 
ers; help  to  the  evolution  of  book  borrowing  into  book  owning;  the 
fnnction  of  the  etdiools  in  training  readers  for  the  public  library; 
Mstorjof  the  public  library  movement;  state  aid  to  libraries;  the 
claswoom  a  preparsttion  for  popular  education  through  libraries; 
edocation  outside  tlie  classroom;  the  influence  of  the  teacher  in 
determining  the  reading  of  the  next  generation;  is  it  the  duty  of  a 
cmmnuitj  to  provide  books  for  public  use?   how  to  make  sure  of 

good  books  in  our  libraries;  book  receptions;  home  libraries. 
A  definite  program  will  be  announced  before  the  meeting,  and 

the  active  cooperation  of  all  interested  is  cordially  invited. 

MimnssoTA. 
The  American  missionary  association,  an  organization  of  the 
congregational  clinrch,  will  meet  in  Minneapolis,  Oct.  19-21. 

CAIiTTOBNIA. 

The  Cliristian  endeavor  conveption  will  meet  this  year  in 
San  Franci<BCO,  July  7-12.  Open  meetings  will  be  held  in  six  of 
the  largest  <!hurclies'  and  one  meeting  each  in   Oakland  and 

Alameda. 

CANADA 

The  International  conference  of  charities  and  corrections  will 
hold  an  important  conference  at  Toronto,  July  7-14. 

Epwortfa  league.  The  third  conference  of  the  Epworth  league 
will  be  held  in  Toronto,  July  15-18. 

The  British  association  for  the  advancement  of  science 
will  meet  in  Toronto,  Aug.  18.  Sir  John  Evans  treasurer  of  the 
Boyal  society  of  London  will  preside.  It  is  expected  that  the  most 
eminent  British,  American  and  European  scientists  will  be  present 
at  this  meeting.  The  10  sectionjB  of  the  society  are  mathematics 
and  physic®,  chemistry,  geology,  zoology,  geography,  economics  and 
statistics,  mechanical  science,  anthropology,  physiology  and  botany. 

Woman's  Christian  temperance  union.  The  World's  eon- 
vention  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  will  be  held  at  Toronto,  Oct.  23-26.  Miss 
Willard  will  preside  and  there  will  be  reports  from  the  superintend- 
ents of  the  various  lines  of  work  and  evening  mass  meeting. 

The  American  institute  of  instruction  of  which  Albert  E. 
Winship  of  the  Journal  of  education  is  president  will  meet  in  Mont- 
real, July  9-12. 

BTTSSIA 

The    International     geological    congress  will   meet  in   St  . 
Petersburg,  Aug.  17  (29)  for  a  five  days  session.    The  difference 
between  the  Russian  calendar  and  our  own  should  be  rempmjb 
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This  brief  summary  of  summer  meetings* now  offering  oppor- 
tunities for  study  or  conference  on  topics  of  particular  interest, 
will  make  apparent  the  increasing  recognition  on  the  part  of  busy 
men  and  women,  that  recreation  may  be  advantageously  combined 
with  some  kinds  of  mental  progress.  It  is  with  the  purpose  of 
directing  inquirers  to  the  meeting  which  is  best  adapted  to  their 
needs,  that  this  bulletin  is  issued. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Mblvil  Dewey 

Director 
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STATISTICS  1896 

Reports  of  1896  sessions  only  are  included  in  the  following  tables. 
Schools  whose  first  session  is  in  1897  are  reported  in  their  proper 
places  in  the  pages  preceding. 

In  the  column  headed  Subjects  of  study,  *  Chautauqua  assembly 
topics ',  means  the  subjects  commonly  taught  at  the  various  Chau- 
tanquas;  e.  g.  physical  culture,  elocution,  art,  music,  W.  C.  T.  U. 
jnethods^  Sunday-school  normal  subjects,  kindergarten,  cooking, 
with  sometimes  the  addition  of  lectures  on  literature  or  science. 
Schools  which  give  instruction  in  the  common  branches  usually 
include  courses  in  methods  of  teaching  each  subject.  A  normal 
coar^  is  a  course  specially  for  teachers  and  includes  method  work 
and  subjects  commonly  taught  at  normal  schools. 

College  preparatory  topics  include  those  taught  in  high  schools 
implying  that  the  work  is  with  special  reference  to  college  enti*ance 
requirements. 


EXPLANATION    OP    ABBREVIATIONS 
?  preceding  statements  means  approximately 


/ 


a=«awiDbl]r 

aoatimaatomy 

bactzbacteriology 

Bib=Biblestady 

Uol=bioIog7 

chezordiemistry 

MMHtecOQOmicS 

eloe^elocutlon 

g90d=ge<)desy 

geokgeohgy 

Utt=bistory 

hiatohbitUAogy 

last=3nstitute 

kbuhkiodergAwten 

Ub.  eeairMbTArr  economy 


lltrliterature 

mater.  med=materia  medica 

math=mathematic8 

mecb.  eng^rmechanical  engineering 

musrmusic 

nonnrnormal 

p.  c=ph7sical  culture 

paihrpalhology 

ped=pedagogy 

photog=ph  otograph^ 

physrpbysiology 

psychrpsy  ch  ology 

s.  mrSummer  meeting 

B.  8=Summer  school 

8ci=8cience 

stenog=8tenograpby 

surv^urveying 
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Statistics  i 


Place 


■8 
■§ 

9 

s> 


6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 

18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 

40 


Aberdeen  normal  summer  school 

ActohPark  assembly 

Alabama  Chaatanqua  assembly 

Alma  collef^e  summer  school 

Am.  lost.  norm.  meth.East.  session 


Am.  inst.  norm.  meth.  Western  session. 

Amer.  society  aniv.  exteu.  s.  m 

Art  academy  summer  school 

Asheville  eonf.  Internat.  Y.  W.  C.  A. .. 
Atlanta  assembly 


Atlantic  prov.  of  Can.  s.  s.  of  science. 

Avalon  college  summer  school 

Baker  university  summer  school 

Buy  View  summer  uii  iversity , . . 

Baylor  female  college  s.  s 


Beatrice  Chautauqua  assembly 

Belle  Island  summer  school  of  art 

Berlitz  summer  school  of  languages. 

Black  Hills  assembly 

Bowdoin  college  summer  courses... 


Brooklyn  inst.  biological  laboratory. 
Buffalo  summer  school  of  pedagogy. 

Business  college  summer  school. 

Butte  summer  school 

Caen  holiday  course  for  teachers 


California  univ.  physical  laboratory. 
S.  8.  of  marine  biology . . . 

Cambridge  summer  meeting 

Cartbage  col.  summer  school 

a  Cascadilla  summer  school 


Catholic  s.  s.-  of  America 

Catholic  winter  school  of  America. 

Catskill  school  of  art 

Cayuga  Lake  summer  school 

Central  New  York  summer  school. 


Central  Tennessee  college  s.  s 

Chautauqua  col.  of  liberal  arts 

Chicago  commons  s.  of  social  ecou . 


Chicago  kindergarten  col.  s.  s.  of  ped . 


41  Cincinnati  summer  school 

42  Clarion  Chautauqua  assembly 

43  Clark  university  summer  school 

44|Clinton   classical  school 

45, Col.  of  agriculture  &  mechanic  arts  s.  s. 
a  Dlicontiaued 


Aberdeen,  Miss.. 
Acton  Park,  Ind. 
Talladega,  Ala.. 
Alma,  Mich 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Cincinnati,  O 

Asheville,  N.  C... 
Atlanta,  Ga 


1882 
1894 
1889 

1890 

1891 
1893 


Parrsboro',  N.  8. 

Trenton,  Mo 

Baldwin,  Kan... 
Bay  View,  Mich . 
Bel  ton,  Tex 


1895 
1893 

1887 


1893 

1885 


Beatrice,  Neb : . 

South Norwalk,  Conn. 

Asbury  Park,  N.J 

Black  Hills,  S.  D 

Brunswick,  Me 


1887 
1894 


Cold  Spring  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Des  Moines,  la 

Butte,  Mont 

Caen,  France 


1890 
1895 

1889 
1896 


1894 


Berkeley,  Cal... 
San  Pedro,  Cal.. 
Cambridge,  Eng . 

Cartbage,  111 

Ithaca,  N.Y 


1892 

1890 


Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 
New  Orleans,  La.. 
Napanoch,  N.  Y.- 
Ithaca, N.  Y 

Tully  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Nashville,  Tenn 
Chautauqua,  N.  Y 
Chicago,  111 


1891 

1892 
1895 
1891 
1894 
1892| 


Cincinnati,   O 
Strattonville,  Pa 
Worcester,  Mass 
Peekskill,  N.  Y 
Kingston,  R.  I 
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ATTOIDAJRS         RXPRXSBfTATIOM 


5 

B 


I 


S 

X 


Subjeetf  of  study 


bl  Jl        237 


22Je         63 


24  Jl  .       75 


12  Ag       8321 


15 


Normal  course 

Cbautaaqaa  aftsembly  topics. . .... 

Chautauqua  a»Bembly  topics. . . . . . 

Geueral 

Mcyic,  drawing,  peoinansbip,  p.  c. 


Vocal  music,  drawing 

Qeneral ^ 

Art 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  topics 

Chautauqua  assembly  topics. 


Can. 


11 


Sci.  £ng.  lit.  mns.  eloc.  econ.  kind,  psych. 

Normal  course 

Qeueral 

General 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 

28 
29 
80 

31 
32 
33 

Methods,  sci.  laiig.   niusiCj  matbematics  ..  34 
General 35 


ITAsI       25. 
24  Jl  !      1231. 


Chautauqua  assembly  topics. 

Art 

Languages 

Chautauqua  assembly  topics . 
Chemistry,  physics,  biology  . 


18 


Can. 


Science 

Methods,  i>sychology,  child-study. 

Business 

Normal  course l 

French  language  and  history 


Physics,  chemistry 

Biology 

General 

College  preparntory  and  normal  course. 


HAg'     882'. 
^.'Mri I. 


T300. 


20 


Can.  Eng.  General . 
General . 
Art. 


.lAi:  I    ., 

IMyl L.. 

s    ■ |.... 

n  Jl   1       60i        40 


17 


Preparatory  and  normal  course  . 

General 

Social  science 

Social  science 

Kindergarten  methods 


Gen  er  al 

Chautauqua  assembly  topics 

Pedagogy,  psychology,  cldld-Btudy 

College  preparatory 

Agriculture  anc*.  shop  work 


36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
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Statistics  < 


3 

1 

1 

EXTENSION 
<X>URSS9 

BaildlDgs 

FKBS 

1 

1 

i 

0 

1 

9 

1 
i 

0 

1 

2 
3 
4 

5 

L .... 

.-.- 

"  "  "  " 

.... 

"  "  *  " 

.... 

Alma  college 

$5 
55 

25 
15 

"  "  "  * 

.... 

$15 

Q 

• 

15 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 

35 

T237 

Univ.  of  Pa 

5 

13 

41 

Hotel 

5 

14 

140 

250 

1 

13 

University 

15 
12 

5 

11 

43 

""" 

5 :... 

6 

15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

8-15  a  mo. 

College 

20 

10 

21 

6 
13 

115 
112 

6 

20 

22 
09 

10 

24 

" ' "  ■ 

o^s 

*  *■ " 

*Hi 

27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 

.-.. 

£1  lOs 

.... 

21 

78 

6 

5 

$10 

10 

15  a  mo. 

6 

4-5 

1 

33 

31 

Itbaca  Iiigb  school 

35 

3 

36 

37 
38 
34 

.... 

13          

a 

40 
41 

10 

Chic.  kind,  col 

12 

42 

43 
14 

.... 

Uulversitv . ... . 

20 
100 

12 

.... 

. .  •  • 

45 

.... 

.... 

a  Fees  vary  in  each  department 
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sainmer  sdioolSy  1896 


8B0RCTAKT 


Name 


Jj.  H.  Phillips,  director  . 

.jMra  J.  D.  Gatch 

.Rev.  S.  P.  West,  8up»t . 

.  J.  T.  Northon w 

.|F.  D.  Bealtya 


Aberdeen,  Miss 

Lawrenceburg,  Ind 


Alma,  Mich  ^ 

31  E.  17th  St.  New  York 


jRobeTt  Foresman . 

$.30  D.  C.  Muoxo,  director 

J.H.  Gest 

[Miss  C.  B.  Wilson 

'BeT.  W.  Shaw,  pros  .- 


262  Wabash  av.  Chicago,  111 

Ill  S.  15th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Cinciuuati,  O 

1004:Cbnmplainbldg,  126  State  at.  Chi.  Ill 


^M  J.  D.  Seaman 

:P.  A.  Z.  Kamler,  pres. 

G.W.Martin 

.25J:  M.Hall 

10,  P.  Fountain 


A.  R  Dempster,  pres 

IJ.  H.  Boston 

jBerlitiA  Co 

.  |E.  £.  Clongh,  pres . . . . 
/L.  A«  Lee 


....F.W.  Hooper 

.SOT.M.McMurry.... 

1  Angus  MeKinnon.. 

....!J.  F.  Davies,  snp't. 
-J.  Richards 


Address 


Charlottetown,  P.  £.  Island. 

Trenton,  Mo 

Baldwin,  Kan 

Flint,  Mich 

Belton,  Tex 


.25,W.  E.  Mosher  ... 
-IS 'A.  H.  Fleming  .. 
%..|Mis8H.  S.  Peck  . 
-.,F.D.  Boynton... 
. . .  |T.  H.  Armstrong . 


1 
2 
8 

4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
U 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 

27 
28 
29 
30 

Youngstown,  O 31 

938  Royal  st.  New  Orleans,  La 32 

100  Willow  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 33 

34 
35 


203  Montague  st.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
1122  Broadway,  New  York 


Brunswick,  Mo. 


502  Fulton  St.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y 

School  of  pedagogy,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Des  Moines,  la 

Butte,  Mont 

Gram.  scb.  Stoke Newington,  Lon.  N.  £ng, 


E.R.Drew Oakland,  Cal 

.W:E.  Ritter 2222  Durant  av.  Berkeley,  Cal 

JR.  D.  Roberts Syndicate  bidgs,  Cambridge,  Eng. 

.rw.  W.Troup. -^ Carthage,  111 

.iCV.Paraell Ithaca,  N.  Y 


Ithaca,  N.  Y  . 
Friendship,  N.  Y. 


M.  W.  Dogan 

W.  A.  Duncan 

^CissM.  E.  Cobman 


Mrs  J.  N.  Grouse,  director. 
W.  C.  Washburne 


1 

.50  L.  N.Wilson.... 
...  Robert McCord.. 
...'j.H.Waahbnm. 


Nashville,  Tenn 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

140  N.  Union  st.  Chicago,  111.. 

10  Van  Buren  st.  Chicago,  III. 

Cincinnati,  O 


Worcester,  Mass  . 
Peek8kill,N.  Y... 
Kingston,  R.  I ... 


36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
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Statistics  of 


Place 


46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 

56 
57 
58 
59 


61 
62 
63 
64 
65 


67 
68 
69 
70 

71 
72 
73 
74 
75 

76 
77 
78 
79 
80 

81 
82 
83 
84 
85 


Colorado  s.  s.  of  sci.  phil.  and  lang. .. 

Columbia  college  summer  sohools 

Columbian  catholio  summer  school. .. 
Columbian  university  summer  school. 
Connecticut  s.  s.  for  teachers 


Colorado  Sprini^,  Col. 

Various  plHces 

Madison,  Wis 

Washingtou,  D.  C... 
Norwich,  Conn 


Connecticut  valley  assembly 

Cook  county  normal  summer  school 

Cooper  memorial  college  s.  s 

Cornell  university  summer  school .. 
Summer  law  school .. 


Northampton,  Maes. . 

Chicago,  111 

Sterling,  Kan 

Ithaca,  N.Y 


Coron  ado  Beach  summer  school 

Cotult  summer  school 

Cours  de  vacances  de  1*  alliance  fran9ai8e. 
Cumberland  uniy.  summer  law  school.. 
Cumberland  valley  assembly 


Denison  university  summer  school .. 

Denver  normal  and  prep,  school 

De  Pauw  university  summer  school . 

Des  Moines  s.  s.  of  methods 

Detroit  Lake  interstate  aa 


Devils'  Lake  assembly 

Dickinson  college  summer  law  school. 

Doane  college  summer  school 

Drake  univ.  summer  Latin  school.... 
£arlham  college  summer  school 


Eastern  Maine  assembly 

Eastern  New  Eng.  Chautauqua. 

Edinburgh  summer  meeting 

Emory  college  summer  school  . . 
Epworth  Park  assembly 


Fairmount  Chautauqua 

Florida  Chautauqua  .  v 

Franklin  college  summer  school. 

Gates  college  summer  normal 

Gearhart  Park  Chaut.  assembly  . 


Geneva  univ.  vacation  courses  . 


Georgia  Chautauqua  assembly 

Georgia  univ^s.  s.  of  mathematics. 
Glen  more  sch.  for  the  culture  sci. . . 


86  Grand  Rapids  kindergarten  train,   sch 

87  Greenaere  assembly 

Greer  normal  college  summer  school... 

ss^  j  Grin  del  wald  conference , 

90|H.  E.  Holt  norpa.  iust.  of  vocal  har 


1892 
1877 
1^94 
1894 
1891 

1887 
1893 


1892 


Coronada  Beach,  Cal. 

Cotuit,  Mass.. 

Paris',  France 

Lebanon,  Teun 

Harrisburg,  Pa 


1895 
1895 
1894 
1896 
1886 


Granville,  O.. ...... 

Denver,  Col 

Greencastle,  Ind 

Des  Moines,  la 

Detroit  Lake,  Minn. 

Devils'  Lake,  N.  D  . 

Carlisle,  Pa 

Crete,  Neb 

Des  Moines,   la 

Richmond,  Ind 


1893 
1896 
1890 
1893 

1892 


Northport,  Me 

Ocean  Park,  Me 

Edinburgh,  Scotland . 

Oxford,  Ga ., 

Bethesda,  O 


1891 


1893 
1881 
1887 


Kansas  City,  Mo 

De  Funiak  Springs,  Fla. 

Franklin,  Ind * 

Neligh,  Neb 

Gearhart  Park,  Or 


Geneva,  Switzerland  . 


1H96 
1886 


Albany,  Ga.. 
Athens,  Ga. . 
Keeno,  N.  Y . 


1888 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Eliot,  Me 

Hoopeston,  111 

Qrindelwald,  Switzerland. 
Tufts  college.  Mass 


1891 

1892 
1894 


1892 
1883 


a  No  session  In  1896 
61807 
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or 

AimiDAim 

EBPEBSBIITJLTXOM 

Subjeots  of  study 

1  1 

1 

> 

1 

1 
3 

General 

46 

1 

Mining,  geol.  6nrv.  geod.  biol.  mech.  eng.. 
General ...... .-...- 

47 

48 

::::::;i:::::: 

General ...... 

49 

General -. 

50 

24  Jl 
3Af 

Chantanqua  assembly  topics 

51 

"«32'::::;: 

29 

General 

o^ 

W     ,M^                            

General 

53 

15  A<;         190 

General 

\^ 

17  Ag 

Law .' 

55 

1 

Science,  literature,  normal  conrse.^..   .  . 

56 

ies  1  '  '26 

College  preparatory 

57 

31  Ag  1       326 

17 

French  langnage,  lit.  institutioDs,  art,eloc.. 
Law 

58 

^^9 

31J1 

Cliantaaqna  assembly  topics ---. 

60 

.---.. 

General .... .... .... .... ....  ---. .... .....'. 

^)1 

16  JI   1      239 

._ 

9 

Can 

General 

62 

1 

63 

31  Jl   1       177.' 

6 

General 

64 

30  Jl 

1 

Cliautanqua  assembly  topics.. ...... 

65 

13  Jl 

1 

Chantanqua  assembly  topics.... ..... 

66 

I 

Law 

67 

1 

Music - 

68 

17  Jl            45 

6 

Latin 

69 

General ..-.. 

70 

i 

_._..i 

Chautauqua  assembly  topics 

71 

....::... 

Chautauqua  assembly  topics 

7? 

Social  science 

73 

Collecre  orenaratorv 

74 

UJe 
17  Mrl 

Chant auQua  assembly  tonics 

75 

Chautauqua  asstsmbly  topics... 

76 

; 

Cbautauana  assembly  tonics 

77 

::::::i;:::: 

Eng.  hist.  math,  chem ' 

78 

..:":;!. .:;:"! 

Normal  course . 

79 

Common  branches 

80 

1 
^  Ag         159, 
210    1        50' 

French  lanfiruace  and  literature 

81 

89 

1 

Cbautaunua  assembly  tonics 

83 

1 

IMAf.hp.mii.t.iRH                              _  _    

84 

....-.-. 'Softin.1  fiflieriM* ..    .        1 

85 

29A«r!         56 

10 

Can 

4 

Kindergarten 

86 

2S     75-500 

Social  science 

87 

88 

J 

[Christian  sociology 

Vocal  harmony 

89 

3iji  1 

nool 

90 
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Statistics  of 


& 

V 

9 

I 

1 

«a 

§ 
1 

1 

COUBSS8 

BuUdlDgs 

1 
1 

i 

1 

o 

1 

1 

1 

46 

$10 

$5 

47 

48 

5 

49 

50 

51 

52 

. 

Norinftl   school......... 

12 

3 

53 

54 

23 

UniverBitv 

25 
35 

20 

5'j 

TJniversitv 

56 

57 

5 
13 

15-25 
150  f  r. 

58 

158 



1  fr. 

59 

60 

...•-« . 

61 

62 

15 

Normal  school. ......... 

$10 
10 

63 

64 

14 

65 

6H 

• 

67 

68 

69 
70 

71 
72 
73 
74 
75 

76 
77 
78 
79 
80 

81 
82 
83 
84 
85 

86 
87 
88 
89 
90 

""i 

270 

Universitv. ...... ...... 

15 



5 

2 
£3  38 

19 

fl60 

4 

10»  6d 

8 

49 

AsHemhly  building 

$2 
3.50 

Assembly  buildings 

' 



30  fr. 
15  fr. 

$2      • 

■ 

5 

33 

101 

15 

' 





20 
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8BCRETART 


Addre»8 


$.50  |P.  K.  Pattison 

'W:H.  H.  Beebe 

.25  H.  J.  Desmond 

{H.  L.  HodgkiDB,  director. 

iC-.D.Hine 


Colorado  Springs,  Col 46 

Columbia  college,  N.  Y 47 

WiscoDsin  bldg,  Milwaukee,  Wis 48 

Columbian  univ.  Washington,  D.  C 49 

Hartford,  Conn 50 


.  'Dr  W.  L.  Davidson 

.  W.  8.  Jackman,  manager. 

.18.  A.  Wilson 

Jd.  P.  Hoy 


Cuyahoga  Falls,  O 51 

6916  Perry  av.  Station  O,  Chicago,  111....  52 

Sterling,  Kan |53 

llhaca,  N.  Y ,54 

...- 55 


Ifr. 


Daniel  Cleveland 

.  C:  E.  Fish,  principal. 

P.  Foncin 

A.  B.  Martin 

A.  A,  Line,  sup't 


San  Die»:o,  Cal '56 


Cotuit,  Mass  . 

45,  rue  de  Grenelle,  Paris,  France. 

Lebanon,  Ten u 

Carlisle,  Pa 


W.  A.Chambcrliu... 
Fred  Dick,  principal . 

H.  A.  Gobin 

C.  W.  Martindale. 


|Dr8.  J.  Hill,  pres. 


Granville,  O *. 

Denver,  Col 

Greencastle,  Ind 

Webster  City,  la 


. . jDr  Eugene  May,  sup't.  ^ 

..iDr  William  Trickett,  dean., 

..iH.B.  King 

..!C.  O.Denny 

..J.J.Mills 


Carlisle,   Pa 

Crete,  Neb 

1090  25th  St.  Des  Moines,  la. 
Richmond,  Ind 


.'6.  D.  Lindsay,  pres 

3.25  E.W.  Porter ^ 

T.  R.  Marr 

W.  A.  Candler 

Rev.  D.  C.  Osborne,  sup't. 

! 

X.  S.  Doran 

.25  T.  F.  McGourin 

iW.  8.  Stott 

Rev.  W.Griffiths 

:H.  S.  Lyman 

Prof.  Bernard  Bouvier 


85  Central  st.  Peabody ,  Mass 

Outlook  Tower,  Univ.  hall,  Edinb'h,  Scot. 
Oxford,  Ga 


618  Wyandotte  st.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

De  Funiak  Springs,  Fla 

Franklin,  Ind 

Neligh,  Neb , 

Astoria,  Or 


57 
58 
59 
60 

61 
62 
63 
64 
65 

66 
67 


70 

71 
72 
73 
74 
75 

76 
77 
78 
79 
80 


10,  Bourg-de-Four,  Geneva,  Switzerland.  81 

82 
Albany,  Ga 


.  H.  M.  Mcintosh 

.  C:  M.  Snelling jAthons.  Ga 

.  Thomas  Davidson 'Keene,  N.  Y 

I 
.  Clara  Wheeler 117  Barclay  st.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

.  Miss  8..  J.  Farmer ..Eliot,  Me 

.J.  E.  W.  Morgan JHoopeston,  III 

.'Henry  Riches 15  Endsleigh  Gardens,  Loud.  N.  W.  Eng.. 

.'MrsH.  E.Holt.* |  Box  109,  Lexington,  Mass 


83 
84 
85 


87 
88 
89 
90 
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Statistics  of 


Place 


Hacklcy  Park  assembly 

Harvard  s.  s.  of  physical  training 

Harvard  nuiversity  sammer  school 

Heddiiig  assembly 

Hempstead  institute 


91 
92 
93 
94 
95 

96 

97  Hopkins  seaside  laboratory 

98  Hull  house  college  extensions,  s. 
99:lllinois  medical  college  summer  school . 

100  Ulinois  state  normal  uuiv.  summer  inst. 


Hackley  Park,  Mich , 
Cambridge,  Mass.... 


101 
102 
103 
104 
105 

106 
107 
108 
109 
110 


Littleton,  N.  H.... 
Pacific  Grove,  Cal. 

Rockford,  III 

Chicago,  Hi 

Normal,  III 


Illinois  university  summer  school 

Summer  school  of  biology 

Illinois  Wesleyau  univ.  summer  school. 

Indiana  state  normal  school 

Indiana  university  summer  school 


alowa  Chautauqua  assembly 

Iowa  school  of  the  kingdom 

Island  Park  assembly 

Jena  holiday  course  for  teachers 

Johns  Hopkins  univ.  marine  zool.  lab. 


111  Kentucky  Chautanqna  assembly 

112  Knox  college  summer  school 

113  L.  A.  U.  E.  summer  school 

114  Lake  Forest  college  summer  session. 

115  Lake  Geneva  conf.  Inter.   Y.  W.  C.  A. 


116 
117 
118 
119 


Lake  Geneva  students  conference  . . 

Lake  George  assembly 

Lake  Madisou  Chautauqua  schools. 
Lakeside  summer  (?chooI 


120  Lancaster  assembly. 


121 
122 
123 
124 
125 

126 
127 
128 
129 
130 

131 
132 
133 
134 
135 


EastEpping,  N.  H 

Hempstead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


IJrbana,  111 , 

Havana,  HI 

Bloomiiigton,  Hi.. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Bloomingtou,  Ind. 


Colfax,  la 

Grinuell,  la 

Rome  City,  Ind. 
Jena,  Germany . . 
Beaufort,  N.  C... 


Lexington,  Ky 

Galesburp:,  III 

London,  Eng 

Lake  Forest,  111..., 
Lake  Geneva,  Wis 


Lake  George  as'bly,  N.  Y. 

Madison,  S.  D 

Lakeside,  O 

Lancaster,  O 


Lehigh  univ.  s.  s.  of  surveying iSouth  Bethlehem,  Pa 

Lelaud  Stanford  jr  universify iStanford  University,  Cal . 

Lincoln  normal  university - Lincoln,  Neb. 


Long  Beach  Cbaut.  assembly  and  s.  s. 
cLoug  Beach  summer  parliament 


Long  Island  Chautauqua 

Long  Pine  assembly 

Louisiana  Chautauqua 

Maine  state  college  summer  school 

Marienfeld  summer  camp Milford,  Pa 


Long  Beach,  Cal 

Long  Beach,  L.  I.,  N.  Y  .. 

Point  o'Woods,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Long  Pine,  Neb 

Huston,  La 

Orono,  Me 


Marine  biological  laboratory 

Marthas  Vineyard  summer  institute. 
Mass.  inst.  of  technology  s.  school  . . 

Metropolitan  normal  art  s.  s 

Michigan  agricultural  college 


Woods  HoU,  Mass... 
Cottage  City,  Mass. . 

Boston,  Mass 

New  York,  N.  7 

Agricultural  College. 


1891 
1887 
1874 
1886 
1837 


1892 
1891 


1894 
1896 


1894 
1890 


1878 
1893 
1879 

1886 
1894 
1893 
1895 
1891 

1891 


1891 
1877 


22  Je 
1894  1  Je 
1892  15  Je 
1884  12  Jl 
1894 


1894 

1886  17  J I 

1892 

1895 

1896 

1888 
1878 
1888 


a  Discontinaed.    Succeeded  by  Midland  Chautauqua  assembly. 
b  No  session  in  1896 
c  Discontinued. 
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t 

1      • 

1  1 

1 

> 

e 

J 

Subjects  of  study 

Cbnat-aaqaa  assembly  topics  

91 

8Ag 
UAg 
15  Ag 

18  3 

104 
624 

2,000 

26 

3 

Phvsical  culture - 

M?t 

General 

Miisic,art,French,BibIe,cookery,  kiud.p.c. 
College  prep.  &  business  course,  music . 

93 

94 

15 

1 

4 

95 
96 

1 

25 

Botany,  zooloarv ....'. 

97 

12  A« 

100 

Science,  lanfimafire.  needlework 

98 

Medicine 

99 

General 

100 

General 

101 

A« 



Biology ...... .... .... ...... .... .... .... . 

W?i 

f  General 

103 

6A« 
14  Jl 

General ..-..- 

104 

General 

105 

106 

107 

12  Ac 
23  Ae 

Cbantauqua  assembly  topics ............. 

108 

IfW 

German  lang.  and  bist.  pedagogy,  sci 

Marine  zoology 

109 

110 

10  Jl 

• 
Cbautanqna  assembly  topics. 

111 

General 

11?l 

ioje 

Library  economy 

113 

15  Air 

35 

General 

114 

9  Jl 

300 

ii 

17 

4 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  topics 

115 

Bible 

116 

Chautauqua  assembly  topics... 

117 

14  Jl 

InA 

25 

General 

118 

15  Ag           50 

Chautauqua  assembly  topics 

119 

6Ag 
20  Jl 

Chau^uqua  assembly  topics 

1?0 

Surveying 

1?1 

15  Jl 

125 

469 

tl20 

Gensral 

^??, 

6Ag 
10  Ag 

1600 
1 3,000 

General 

1?!3 

Chautauqua  assembly  topics 

1?4 

....1. .... 

1?5 

1  0 

50 

500 

General .-- 

1?6 

28  Jl 

Chautauqua  assembly  topics 

1?7 

30  j! 

Chautauqua  assembly  topics 

\?,H 

158 
15 

General 

1?9 

1   S 

3 

College  preparatory 

130 

1  0 

ZoolofiTY .  botan  v...... 

131 

11  Ag 

700 

40 

General 

13?! 

General    .         .      ..    ...     ..    .      .......... 

133 

10  Ag 

134 

t 

Agriculture 

135 
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•  ' 

a 

1 

1 

BXTKN810N 

COURSES 

Buildings 

FBEB 

& 

1 

1 

t 

i 

91 

9V( 

30 

T90 

Hemenway  gymnasium 
UuiveraitT 

$50 

$25 

9B 

20 

94 

95 

4 

Infltitiito      -  -     -  - 

60 

85 
25 

96 

97 

2 

98 

12 

99 

......   ... 

100 

..........  ..       ...... 

TTnivGrsitv.-- --- .. .--. 

10 
10 

101 

Uni  versitv .-.. . 

10^ 

103 

104 

Normal  school 

TJniversitv. . - -- - .    .. 

10 

10 
10 

....... .... 

10 

105 

5 

10R 

107 

108 

5 

2  50 

109 

14 

174 

12 

5  m'rks 

15  marks. 

110 

in 

i 

_ 

11? 

10 

$5 

118 

7 

6 

12 

8 
"43 

114 

T360 

College 

5 

20 

115 

Tents 

11f> 

117 

118 

6 
5 

34 

30 

56 
30 

Assembly  buildings... 
7 

$3 

3 
5 

1 

119 

3 

1?0 

1?1 

University 

15 

1?? 

17 
27 
10 

University 

15-20 

V?'^ 

29 
18 

University - 

8 

VU 

?10 

Long  Beucli  tabernacle 

2  50 

5 

r^5 

l?f> 

8 

2 

3 

10 

1?7 

1?8 

1'?9 

10 
3 

95 

College 

1 

130 

Timber  camp 

150 
50 

131 

4 

13'> 

40 

1 

15 

133 

25 

134 

135 
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Name 


Address 


[Dr  H.  W.  Bolton,  prea 

DrD.  A.  Sargent 

iM.  Cbamberlain 

'O.  8.  Baketel,  snp't 

L.  8.  Hinda 


O.  P.  Jenkins 

{Miss  Jane  Addams  . 
iDrH.  H.Brown.., 
iJ:  W.  Cook,  pres... 


.  Darid  Kinley. 
-IS.  A.  Forbee.- 


.  -Wilbert  Ferguson. 

.  Jr.  (i.  Gillnm 

..  S.  C.  Davisson... 


Cambridge,  Maes. . .  i . 


Hempstead,  L.  I.,  N.Y.. 


Stanford  University,   Cal . 
Hull  House,  Chieago,  III  . 

Chieago,Ill 

Normal,  III 


Urbana,  III 


Bloomington,  HI  .. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.. 
Bloomington,  Ind  . 


91 
92 
93 
94 
95 

96 
97 


100 

101 
102 
103 
104 
105 

106 
107 
108 
109 
110 

111 
112 
113 
114 
115 

116 
117 


.  G.  D.  Herron,  prin  . 

-IC.  8.  Stroup 

.Hugo  Weinmann  . . 
-jW:  K.  Brooks 


Grinnell,  la 

La  Grange,  Ind 

Spitzweidenweg4,  Jena,  German^' 
Baltimore  Md 


.'DrW.  L.  Davidson,  sup^t . 

.  J:H.  Fiiilev 

. ;W.  E.  Doobleday 

.'Maleolm  McNeill.-.-^ 

..MissC.  B.   Wilson 


Cuyahoga  Falls,  O 

Galesburg,  111 

48  Priory  road,  Lond.  N.  W.  Eng 

Lake  Forest,  IlL 

1004Champlain  Vg,  126Statest.  Chic. 111. 


...JD. 
....,H. 
'S. 

....  w 


I 

T: 

iO. 

E. 

J-3-  50  G: 
S. 


C.  Michener 

S.  Sanford,  prea. . 

E.  Kratz 

R.Gill 

.V.Dick,  sup't.. 


40  E.  23d  St.  New  York 

Lake  George  assembly,  N.  Y 

Sioux  Citj-,  la 118 

-    -        -      -  119 

120 


Lakeside,  O. 


M.  Drown,  pres. 

L.  Elliott 

P.  Wilson 

R.  Crow 

H.  Berry 


Howard  Conkliu. 


Lehigh  univ.  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Stanford  University,   Cal 

Normal,  Neb 

1012  W.  7th   St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. . 
502  Fulton  st.   Brooklyn,  N.  Y , 


Patchogue,  N.  Y. 


121 
122 
123 
124 
125 

il26 
1127 
|l28 

Orouo,  Me 129 

Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa |l30 

Mrs  A.  P.   Williams 1 23  Marlboro  st.  Boston,  Mass |l3l 


Mrs  E.  A.  Balentine. 
jDr  C.H.Henderson. 


-tA.  C.  Boyden. 

-'H.  W.Tyler 

-;L.  S.  Thompson. 
-IL.  G.  Gorton 


Bridgewater,  Mass |l32 

Mass.  inst.  of  technology.  Boston,  Mass..  133 

12  Park  St.  Jersey    City,  N.  J |l34 

Agricultural  College,   Mich [1^5 
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Place 


c 


136 
137 
138 
139 
140  Minnesota  university  snmmer  school  . 


Michigan  university  summer  school. 
Summer  school  of  law  . 

Midland  Chautauqua  assemhly 

h  Mid-summer  school. 


Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


141 
142 
143 
144 
145 

146 
147 
148 
149 
150 

151 
152 
153 
154 
155 

156 
157 
158 
159 
160 

161 
162 
163 
164 
165 

166 
167 
168 
169 
170 

171 
172 
173 
174 
175 


_  _  i  Chautauqua  assembly 

Missouri  state  Cbautanqua 

Missouri  uuiv.  s.  s.  of  languages 

Summer  school  of  science  . 
Monona  Lake  assembly 


Des  Moines.  la 

Owego,  N.  Y 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  .. 

Crystal  Springs,  Miss. 

Sedalia,  Mo 

Columbia,  Mo 


Madison,  Wis. 


Monongahela  college  summer  school  .. 
Monsalvat  sch.  of  comparative  religion 

Montana  summer  schooL 

Monteagle  summer  schools 

Morningside  college  summer  school. . . . 


Jefferson,  Pa 

Eliot,  Me 

Helena,  Mont 

Monteagle,  Tenn 

Morningside,  Sioux  City,  la 


Mount  Union  college  8.  s 

Mountain  Chautauqua  assembly. 

National  home  reading  union 

National  Prohibition  Park 

National  summer  school 


Natural  science  camp 

Naval  academy  preparatory  school . 

Nebraska  Chautauqua  assembly 

Nebraska  normal  college' s.  s 

Neff  college  of  oratory 


New  Eug.  Chaut.  Sunday-school  a 

New  Hampshire  coll.  s.  s.  of  biology. - 

New  Hampshire  snmmer  institute 

New  York  university  summer  courses. 
Normal  school  of  gymnastics 


North  Carolina  university  s.  school 

Summer  law  school 

Northeast  Georgia K^baut.  assembly.  .. 

Northern  Indiana  normal  school 

Northern  New  Eng.   Sunday-school  a.. 

N«rtbfield  conf.  Intemat.  Y.  W.  C.  A, 

Oberlin  s.  s.  of  Christian  sociology 

Ocean  Grove  assembly 

Ohio  university  summer  school 

Ohio  Wesleyan  university  s.  s 


Alliance,  O 

Mountain  Lake  Park,  Md 
Chester,  Eng 

Prohibition  P%S.L,N.Y, 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y 


Canaudaigua,  N.  Y. 

Annapolis,  Md 

Crete,  Neb 

Wayne,  Neb 

Toronto,  Canada. . . . 


So.  Framingbam,  Mass . 

Durham,  N.  H 

Plymouth,  N.  H 

New  York 

Milwaukee,  Wis 


Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


1894 

1896 
1891 
1891 

1895 
1887 


29  Je 
29  Je 
10  Jl 


1895 
1880 


27  Jl 

16  JI 

26  Je 

8Je 

1  Je 

21  Jl 


1896  6  Jl 
18911. 


1882|  31  Je 


1883!  5  Ag 
18891  27  Je 
1891 


1882]  14  Jl 
1890l  1  Jl 


1882' 

'l893J' 

1879i 
1894, 
1893' . 
1895 
1895i 

18941. 


.  3  Jl 

is  ji" 


20  Jl 
6  Jl 

'e'ii" 

29  Je 


Demorest,  Ga. . . . 
Valparaiso,  Ind. 
Freyeburg,   Me. . 


E.  Northfield, 

Oberlin,   O 

Ocean  Grove,  N, 

Athens,  O 

Delaware,  O.... 


Mass. 


176  Olivet  summer  review  school Olivet,  Mich. 

177  Summer  school  in  Latin 

178  Oregon  summer  school | Eugene,  Or 

179  Ottawa  Chautauqua  assembly lOttawa,   Kan. . 

180  Oxford  lectures  to  clergy [Durham,   Eng., 

b  United  with  National  summer  school 


1893 
18771 
18821 

1893! 
1895 
1884' 


24  Jl 
28  Jl" 
10  Jl 

"e'ji" 


1878    15  Je 
i  13  Jl 
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SIPBBSCNTATIOM 

Subjects  of  study 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

21  Ag 
24  Jl 

231 

ft 

General. ....  •• 

136 

Law  .....................^... 

187 

ChAiitannna  AAAftniblv  toi^icA. ....    .      ... 

13H 

189 

21  Ag 
26  Jl 

1200 

5 

General  J ................................ 

140 

diaiitranona  aiiflATnl)1v  trOT>ic8. 

141 

4  Jl 

ChantaiiaQft  aaaeniblv  tooics.........  _ 

14?l 

28  Jl 

Encr.  Li&tm.  French  ._   ......    ....... 

143 

UJl 

Biology,  pbysics,  eliera'y*  phys.  pbys.geog. 
Cbautauana  asaAmblv  tooics     .   ....... 

144 

31J1 

145 

Normal  conrse 

14f> 

31JI 

2a-«) 

4 

Religions 

147 

Normal  course. ...... ,. 

148 

25  Ag 

General 

149 

General 

150 

General  -- 

151 

25  Ag 
6J1 

Chant,  assembly  topics,  stenog.  photog... 
Science,  historv 

15?l 

158 

154 

3Ag 
%Ag 

500 

28 

Can 

Pedagogy,  common  branches 

155 

Science,  toxidermy,  sketching,  photog.p.c. 
Prenaratorv 

156 

157 

15  Jl 

Chaatanaua  assembly  tonics . 

158 

Normal  course .. 

159 

20  Ag 

lAg 

lAg 

40 

Can.  U.  S. 

Oratory,  voice  culture. .... .... 

160 

ChautauGua  assembly  tonics ... 

161 

Botany,  entomolofirv.  zoolodry  _  ...     ._... 

16? 

General 

163 

14  Ag 

60 
35 

6 
12 

General - 

164 

«Ag'' 

Gymnastics,  anat.  pbys.  psych 

165 

General . 

166 

Law  ..*. ...                 ... 

167 

30  Ag 

Chnutaucina  assembly  tonics.    .. 

168 

2,000 

General 

169 

15  Ag 

Chautauqua  assembly  topics 

170 

20  Jl 

280 

45 

18 

8 

Y.  W.  0.  A.  topics 

171 

Christian  sociolocry             ..   .     ..   .-. 

172 

ISJI 

Chautauona  assembly  tonics. 

173 

GAnATn.1 

17J 

Languages,  mathematics,  history 175 

Latin  .        .................            ....... 

177 

GAnpra.1 

178 

2SJe 

Chiintannna  assembly  tonies. .           ..,,,. 

179 

25  Jl 

::::::i.:.:; 

Theology 

180 
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C 

t 

a 
1 

i 
1 

KZTEKRION 
OOURSBS 

Buildings            • 

wmtB 

s 

1 

'        1 

_ 

1 

c 

1 

o 

188 

Universifcy 

35 

♦15 

4-8 

137 

Uniyersity .... ....  .--- 

138 

*<■""• 

139 

UO 

45 

University ...... ...... 

$1 

a&-S 

141 

142 

143 

University ...., 

10 

144 

University 

h 

145 

2 

146 

« 

147 

9 

54 

148 

149 

5 

4 

150 

151 

15?l 

153 

£1 

154 

155 

22 

Pub.  8ch.&Y.M.C.A. 

♦20 
64 

7-14 

158 

157 

158 

159 

160 

4 

21 

Univ.  of  Toronto ...... 

40 

2  50 
10 

161 

4 

}(\?, 

Tbompson  hall... 

163 
164 

10 

390 

360 

University .-. .... 

25 
30 

5 

165     10 

Normal  school 

15 

166     17 

• 

Uui versi fcy -,-_., ...... 

1 

167 
168 
169 
170 

171 
172 
173 
174 
175 

176 
177 
178 
179 
180 

1  50 
10 
2 

5 

1 

2 

15 

43 

North  field  sem . .... 

3 

.... 

... . 

.  ..  . 

£1 

"15^ 

a  Free  to  Minnesota  students 
b  Free  to  Missouri  teachers 
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BBCRSTART 


£ 

2 


Name 


Addmisa 


E.  H.  Mensel.. 
E.  F.  Johnson. 


28  Monroe  st.   Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

31  N.  University  av.   Aud  Arbor,  Mich.. 


136 
1.^7 
138 
139 
140 

141 
142 
143 
144 
145 

146 
147 
148 
149 
150 

151 
152 
153 
154 
155 

156 
157 
158 

Wayne,  Neb 'l59 

1414  Arch  st.  Philadelphia,  Pa 160 

Maiden,  Mass |l61 

Durliam,  N.  H |  iH2 

Concord,  N.  H |l63 

Universiry  hightfl.  New  York  city (164 

3d  and  Cliestnut  8t.  St  Louis,  Mo 1 165 


G:R.  Win«low. 
D.  L.  Kiehle.... 


2  Beyierat.  Bingham  ton,  N.   Y 

Univ.  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Bishop  C.  B.  Galloway . 


Miss  Mary  Iglehart  . .. 
M.  L.  Lipscomb,  prhi. 
J.  E.  Moseley 


Colombia,  Mo  . 
Madison,  Wis.. 


DrS.  T.Wiley  .... 
Miss  S..  J.  Farmer. 

R.  G.  Yonng 

J.  L  D.  Hinds 

G.  W.  Corr 


Jefferson,  Pa  .. 

Eliot,  Me 

Helena,  Mont.. 
Lebanon,  Tenn 
Sioux  City,  la  . 


T.P.  Marsh 

Dr  W.  L.  Davidson,  sup't . 

MissM.  C.  MoDdv :... 

C.  L.  Haskell 

|J.  A.  Holdsn 


Alliance,  O 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  O 

SuiTey  Honse, Vic.  eml»'t,  Lon.  W.  C.  Eu;^. 

West  New  Brighton,  S   I  ,  N.Y 

GlensFalls  N.  Y 


..  JA.  L.  Arey 

...IR.  L.  Werntz 

....W.  Scott,  D.  D.,  sup't 

..Jj.  M.  Pile 

-50jS.  F.  Neff,  pres 


229  Averill  av.  Rochester,  N.  Y 
Annapolis,  Md 


!G:  H.  Clarke.. 
!C.  M.  Weed... 
'Freil  Gowing  . . 
IC:B.  Bliss.... 
W.  A.  Stecher. 


...IE.  A.  Alderman Cbapel  Hill,  N.  C |l66 

— John  Manning **  |lti7 

.25' A.  A.  Stafford Demorest,  Ga |lH8 

...'H.  B.  Brown,  pres I  Valparaiso,  Ind |169 

25,X.  W.  Edson JFirst  national  bank,  Portland,  Me ,170 

1004  Champlainb'g,126 State  Ht.  Chic.  111.1171 

475  Dearborn   av.  Chicago,  111 172 

Cans jobarie,  N.  Y 1 173 

Athens,  O |174 

Delaware,  0 175 

Olivet,  Mich 176 

177 

Eugene,  Or 178 

Ottawa,  Kan 179 

Hishop  Hatfield's  hall,  Durham,  Eng....il80 


JMissC.  B.Wilson, 
.;Z.  W.  Holbrook  ... 

JB.  B.  Loomis 

JEli  Dnnkle 

,J.  H.  Grove 


C.  G.  Wnde. 
G:  N.  Ellis  . 
!C.  H.  Chapman. 


jSandford  Topping  .. 
jRev.  Dr  Robertson. 
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UNIVERSITY   OF  THE   STATE   OF   NEW   YOEK 


Statistics  of 


Place 


I 


181 
182 
183 
184 
185 

186 
187 
188 
189 
190 

191 
192 
193 
194 
195 

196 
197 
198 
199 
200 

201 
202 
203 
204 
205 

206 
207 
208 
209 
210 

211 
212 
213 
214 
215 

216 
217 
218 
219 
220 

221 
222 
223 
224 
225 


Pacific  Grave  Chant,  assembly.. 

Peabody  summer  school 

Peabody  summer  normal  school. 

Peunsylvania  Chautauqua 

Pennsylvauia  summer  school 


Pacific  Grove,  Cal... 

Troy,   Ala 

Lake  Charles,  La 

Mt  Gretna  Park,  Pa.. 
Huntingdon,  Pa 


1878 
1890 


8J1 


1892 
1895 


8J1 
14  Jl 


Petoskey  normal  summer  school 

Piasa  Bluffs  assembly 

Port  Leyden  summer  school 

Prang  summer  school 

Purdue  univ.  sum.  school  of  chemistry 


Petoskey,  Mich. 

Alton.  Ill 

Port  Leyden,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  111 

Lafayette,  Ind 


1887 
1891 


23  Jl 


Rock  River  assembly 

Rocky  mountain  Chautauqua  assem'y 

Round  Lake  summer  inst 

Eastern  N.  Y.  s.  s.  for  teachers 
St  John's  school 


Dixon,  111 

Glen  Park,  Col.... 
Round  Lake,  N.  Y. 


Manlius,  N.  Y.. 


Saratoga  summer  lectures 

Union  college  summer  school . 
Sauveur  col.  of  lang.  &  Amherst  s.  s.. 
Secretarial  inst.  &  train,  s.  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
College  students  conference 


Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y... 


Amherst,  Mass 

L^ke  Geneva,  Wis. , 


Institute  program 

School  of'applied  ethics 

Shasta  assembly 

Shinnecoek  Hills  sum.  school  of  art . .. 
Silver  Lake  assem'y  and  sum.  nniv. . . . 


Plymouth,  Mass 

Shasta,  Col 

Southampton,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 
Silver  Lake,  N.  Y 


1888 
1886 
1887 
1894 
1891 

1895 
1896 
1876 
1884 
1890. 

1884 
1891 
1895 
1890 
1887 


14  Jl 

15  Jl 
21  Je 
15  Jl 

Je 


6  Jl 

6J1 

15  Jl 

19  Je 

lAg 
a 


1  Je 
17  Jl 


Soper  summer  school  of  oratory 

Southern  Oregon  Chant,  assembly 

Southern  students  conference 

Spirit  Lake  Chautauqua  assembly 

State  normal  summer  school 


Chicago,  ni 

Ashland,  Or 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Spirit  Lake,  la. . 
Emporia,  Kan... 


1893 
1892 
1893 
1891 


8J1 
19  Je 
2  Jl 


Stryker  summer  normal 

Summer  review  school 

Summer  school  of  methods 

Summer  school  of  pedagogy  &  review. 
Summer  school  of  science 


Stryker,  O 

Wahpeton,  N.  D 

Dover,  Del 

Beutou  Harbor,  Mich. 
Kingston,  Canada 


1895 
1892 


Summer  vacation  meeting 

Table  Rock  assembly 

Teachers  college  s.  s.  of  manual  training 

Terrell  college  summer  school 

Texas  Chautauqua  assembly 


Keene,  N.  Y 

Table  Rock,  Neb. 

New  York 

Decherd,  Tenn 

Georgetown,  Tex. 


1894 

1894 
1896 
1896 


7  Jl 


1  Jl 
6  Jl 


1888 


Throop  polytechnic  summer  normal  s.. 
7>i-state  normal  college  sum.  school. .. 
Tnskegee  summer  assembly 


University  summer  normal 
Upsala  summer  meeting, 
a  No  seasioii  in  1896 


Pasadena,  Cal... 

Angola,  Ind 

Tnskegee,  Ala . . . 
University,  Miss. 
Upsala,  Sweden  . 


1895 


1893 
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OF 

ATTBfDAKTS 

KKPREBMN^nOS 

Subjects  of  study 

1 

s 

1 

1 

1 

d 

1 

21  Jl 

Chantnuaua  assembly  tonics 

181 

Normal  coarse 

18?^ 

::::::::::::::::::: 

Normal  coarse 

1K^ 

^tf 

General 

184 

68 

4 

General 

185 

General  ......  .......................... 

186 

20  Ag 

Art.  music,  kinderflrarten 

1K7 

52 

10 

N.  Y. 

Preparatory  for  teachers  examinations. . . . 
Art 

188 

18M 

Cbemistrv* .. 

190 

30  Jl 

Chaataaana  assembly  tonics . ...... 

191 

5Ag 
15  Ag 
13  Ag 

s 

Chautauaua  assembly  tonics. ... ...... 

19? 

Laug.  mus.  ora.  Bib.  hist,  art,  kind 

General 

198 

194 

Optional 

195 

196 

14  Ag 

29  J^ 

General. 

197 

220 

55 

305 

'V26'') 
f    25 

f  100 

18 
15 
17 

2 

5 
Can. 

Lan.  sci.  Eng.  lit.  lib.  econ.  art.  math.  p.  c. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  topics,  physical  cnl tare 

Bible,  missions,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  topics 

Bible.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  tonics 

198 
199 

?m 

14  Az 

?01 

909, 

10 
20  Ag 

Chautauqua  assembly  topics 

?m 

... 

Art 

?04 

General       ..-,.. .......... 

?05 

Oratory  ..............  .................. 

•>06 

17  Jl 
28  Je 
17  Jl 

Chautauqua  assembly  topics 

^07 

139 

20 

11 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  topics 

?08 

Chautauqua  assembly  topics. 

?09 

"ilh 

Kan 

General ..--.. 

?10 

Normal  course - 

•^11 

Geueral 

?1? 

Normal  course 

?I13 

General  .   ..............  ................ 

?14 

9AJr       "22! 

1 

Cau 

Science 

•>15 

Nature 

916 

14  Jl 

8Ag 

r!hnntn.nnnfl.  ASHAmblv  totiiCA. .  ._.. 

5^17 

1    53 

10 

Can 

Manual  traiulug,  drawing,  painting 

General    .    .   ....... 

218 

nhn.iifji.iinu a  Aflsemblv    touics       ----- 

??0 

1 

DrAwinu'    filovd                  .          -..-.-....... 

??1 

.] 

??,?, 

Theology,  domestic  economy,  pedagogy... 
General  ..--    .......  .................... 

??8 

1 

?!?4 

....:.:,::::::l:::::: 



225 
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Statistics  of 


a 

1 

1 

1 

KXTKN8ION 
OOURSKS 

BuildiDgra 

FKCS 

1 

1 

i 

f 

OQ 

I 

181 

2 

J8r^ 

^m 

184 

185 

Jun  iatA  collfiffB  ....... 

$15 

$5 

186 

1S7 

188 

3 

.... 

180 

Union  school .......... 

3 

189 

190 

191 

19?1 

4 

2  50 

193 

6 

194 

9 
100 

3 

195 

. 

1% 



197 

12 
15 
12 

Hicrh.  scliool .... ....... 

1 

15 

198 

Amherst  college  ... 

20 

20 

199 

200 

180 

6 

3 

1 

?no 

?0\ 

W>, 

?03 

VO-I 

32-80 

W^ 





160 

9     

5 

1-10 

?06 

?07 

1 

25 

i  50 
6 

?I08 

17 

^09 

?10 

11 

Normal  school 

10 

?11 

?1? 

......... 

?13 

?14 

^15 

4 

::::::li":"::: ::":::: 

4-6 

?I1B 

?{17 

' 

?I8 

8 

' 

College 

25 

?,19 

WO 

4 

??1 

?'^? 

1 

??8 

' 

??I4 

225 
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BSORBTARY 


Name 


Address 


iMiB  E.  J.  Dawson  .... 

E.  K.  Eldridge 

I  John  McNeese,  snp't . . 

|Rev.  E.  H.  Haifen 

$.251  Miss  Amanda  Landes  . 


..JM.  O.  Graves 

...IL.  Halleck,  pres. 

...IC.  D.Hill 

...jW:S.  Mack 

...IW.  E.  Stone 


San  Jose,  Cal 

Troy,  Ala 

Lake  Charles,  La 

Lebanon,  Pa 

State  normal  school,  Millersville,  Pa. 

Petoakej,  Mich 


Port  Leyden,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  111 

Lafayette,  Ind 


"i 
'Rev.  W:  H.  Hartman. -Dixon,  111. 


.25,T.M.  Priestly,  pres | University  Park,  Col. 


Rev.  Dr  William  Griffin,  pres. 

W.  U.  Hinman Stillwater,  N.  Y.. 

William  Verbeck,  snp't tManlias,  N.  Y 


lE:E.  Hale  jr. 


.50  Miss  F.  M.  Henshaw. 
-..!J:  W.  Hansel 


Amherst,  Moss. 

709  Association  bldg,  Chicago,  111. 


.  S.  B.  Weston 

.  iTbomas  Filben 

.IW:  M.  Chase,  director. 
.[Rev.  Ward  Plait 


51  W.  10th  St.  New  York 204 

226  Averill  a  v.  Eochester,  N.  Y 205 


...iH:M.  Soper 

.25  Mrs  C.  R.  Minkler 

H.  P.  Andersen,  treasurer. 

F.  W.  Barron 

E.  L.  Payne 


Chicago,  III 206 

Ashland,  Or 1207 

Asheville.  N.  C 208 

Spirit  Lake,  la 209 

Emporia,  Kan 210 


C.  C.  Biglow 

L.  H.  Allen 

C.  C.  Tindal , 

G.  J.  Edgecnmbe  . 
William  Mason... 


E.  E.  Moore 

Rev.  John  Gallagher,  sup't. 

iC:  A.  Bennett 

jJ.  W.  Terrell 

George  Irvine 


.;C:H.  Keyes 

.L.M.  Sniff 

.B.T.Washington 

.iWiekliflfe  Rose,  director. 
..H.  J.  Hjarne 


181 
182 
183 
184 
185 

186 
187 
188 
189 
190 

191 
192 
193 
194 
195 

196 
197 
198 
199 
200 

.1201 

1305  Arch  st.  Philadelphia,  Pa 1202 

1203 


...  D.  F.  Ritchie '98  Circular  st.  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

762  Nobt  St.  Schenectady,  N.  Y 


Stryker,  O 

Wabpeton,  N.  D  . 


Benton  Harbor,  Mich 

School  of  mining,  Kingston,  Canada. 

109  E.  45th  St.  New  York 


211 
J212 
'213 
i214 
,215 

,216 
1217 
,218 
I219 
220 


Teach,  col.  Morningside,  W.  120th  st.N.Y. 

Decherd,  Tenn 

Georgetown,  Tex 

Pasadena,  Cal 221 

Angola,  Ind - 222 

Tuskegee,  Ala ,223 

Univerpity,  Miss j224 

Univ.  of  Upsala,  Sweden '225 
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Statistics  of 


Place 


8 


I 
o 


226 
227 
228 
229 
230 

231 
232 
233 
234 
235 

236 
237 
238 
239 
240 

241 
242 
243 
244 
245 


Urain us  summer  school 

Utah  university  summer  school 

Vauderbilt  uuiversity  summer  school. 

Yashon  college  summer  normal 

Virginia  summer  school  of  methods... 


CoUegeville,  Pa 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah . 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Burton,  Wash 

Charlottesville,  Ya... 


1894 


15  Je 


Yirginia  university  s.  s.  of  law 

Sum.  sch.  of  medicine(  private) 
Sum.  class  in  chem.  (private) 
Sum.  sch.  of  physical  train  in  jj; 

Yiroqua  assembly 


University  station. 


1896 
1889 

1870 
1891 
1888 


22  Je 

IJl 
IJl 
1  Jl 


Yiroqtfa,  Wis. 


1895 


16  Ag 


Yiroqua  summer  school 

Wabash  college  summer  school 

Waseca  Chautauqua  assembly 

Washington  and  Jefferson  college  s. 
Waterloo  Chautauqua  assembly 


WoUesley  summer  school 

Western  normal  college  s.  s 

Western  reserve  univ.  summer  school. 

Sum.  school  of  theology 

Wheaton  college  summer  school 


Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

Waseca,  >linn 

Washington,  Pa 

Waterloo,  la 


Welles! ey,  Mass. 
Shenandoah,  la.. 
Cleveland,  O 


1885 


1892 
1895 


3J1 

26  Je' 

8Ji 


Wheaton,  111. 


246  Willamette  Yalley  assembly, 

247  Winfield  Chautauqua  assembly 

248  Wisconsin  summer  school 
249)                   Sum  sch.  of  library  science.. 
2501  Wooster  university  summer  school 


Willamette  Yalley,  Or.. 

Wintield,  Kan 

Madison,  Wis 


251 1  World's  student  conference. 


Wooster,  O 

Northfield,  Mass. 


1895 
1895 
1879 

1894 
1891 
1887 
1895 


28  Je 

7Jl 

16  Je 

6Jl 

6Jl 


1866 
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Of 

AVIMMJtAWTB 

RSPRUBRTATIOM 

SabjeotB  of  study 

1 

a 

1 
1 

3 

1 

College  preparatory  and  normal  coarse.. . 
General      .. ......  ........ .... ......  .... 

?t?lf» 

17  Jl 

87 
40 

3 

mi 

General            ...........  ................ 

??8 

Normal  oonrse . ...... .... .... .... .... .... 

V!?I9 

17  Jl 

482 

89 
18 

6 

22 

6 

PAdn.cm<rv.  nnmmnn  hriiTir.liAa 

?(80 

IS 

Law      

?{31 

IS 

Anat.  chem.  pbys.  histol.  bact.  mater,  med. 
Cbemistrv.  toxicolocrv. ...... ...... ...... 

9:^ 

IS 

11 

?^ 

Pbysical  train ing,  theory  and  practice 

Cbautana ua  assembl v  tonics .  -.,. .... .... 

?I84 

20  Ag 

9!35 

Normal  course 

?I36 

General  ........   ...  .................... 

?f37 

23  Jl 

Chautauana  assembly  tonics ............. 

?38 

Colle&re  nrenaratorv 

9i^9 

10  Jl 

Ohantauqua  assembly  topics 

?,40 

19  Ag 

Natural  hist.  bist.  Ger.  Fr.  Greek,  Latin.. 
Normal  coarse 

94^ 

?4?, 

General  .......    ........................ 

9149 

Theoloff V    .   - - - - 

9M 

6Ag 
17  Jl 

GeneraJ 

245 

Chantauoua  assembly  tonics 

26  Je 

Chaatauona  assembly  tonics.. 

941 

14  Air 

General. ..............  .................. 

248 

25 

Library  science 

249 

College  preparatory  and  normal  course.. . 
Bible 

250 



2f>l 

_ 
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Statistics  of 


1 

1 

1 

EXTENSION 
COURSES 

Buildings 

FEES 

s 

1 

i 

1 

i 
1 

i 

a 
w 

1 

3 

226 
227 

» 

325 
34 

75 
410 

Univeibity 

$5 

228     17 

Univcraitv .... 

'  $1 

15 

229 
230 

99. 

Public  Bcbool 

a5 

$5 

65 

115 

50 

40 

231       3 

University 

40 

232       5 

120 
32 

University 

25 

233'      1 

University 

234 
235 

236 
237 
238 
239 
940 

1 

Faverweather  gym.... 

i"  "" 

1  •""' 

1 

|.-.. 

1 

2 : 

3 

3 

?41 

5 

. 

College 

12-20 

?4? 

?43 

Adelbert  collejre ....... 

20 

10 

244 
245 

246 
247 
248 
24S 
250 

251 

I 

College 

' 

5 

1 

.... 

.... 

.... 

3 

2 

1 

1 

15 
15 

50 

.... 

---. 

a  To  Virginia  teaoh^ia  38 
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SBCBBTABT 


Name 


I 


Addrea 


iRev.  H:  T.  Spangler.. pres  ... 

H.  C.  Lewis 

JW.  C.  Branbaii} 

-JA.  C.  Jones 

.*W.  A.  Jenkins 


Collegeville,  Pa 

Univ.  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  . .. 

Vanderbilt  univ.  Nashville,  Teun 

Burton,  Wash 

Portsmouth,  Va 


'R.  C.  Minor 

IDr  W.  A.  Lambeth 


University  station,  Charlottesville,  Va-. 
University  station,  Charlottesville,  Va.. 


226 
227 
228 
229 
230 

231 
232 
233 
234 
235 

236 
237 
23d 
239 
240 

241 
242 
243 
244 
245 

246 
247 
248 
249 
250 

251 


DrW.  A.  Lambeth  , 
Rev.  J.  S.Parker... 


University  station,  Charlottesville,  Va.. 


#.50 


'j 

.jHoward  Miller , 

.'Prof.  H.  M.  Kingery 

.jRev.  H.  C.  Jennings,  sup't.. 

'Prof.  Schmitz 

F.  J.  Sesbions 


Viroqua,  Wis 

Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

Maukato,  Mion 

Washington,  Pa 

Waterloo,  la 


iDr  Helen  I^  Webster  . 

.J,  M.  Huss^y,  pres 

.50      If.  M.Warren 

IC.  F.  Thwing 

IPfof.  D.  A.  Straw 


Wellesley,  Mass , 

Shenandoah,  la , 

Adelbert  college,  Cleveland,  O  , 
Adelbert  college,  Cleveland,  O 
Wheaton,  111 


Col.  R.  A.  Miller,  pres 

.25      {J.  C.  Miller,  sap't 

E.  A.  Birge 


,J.  6.  Black. 


-...;C.  S.  Cooper- 


Madison,  Wis 

it 

Wooster,  0 

40E.  23d  St.  New  York. 
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The  gii|>erior  figure  points  to  the  exact  place  on  the  page  in  ninths;  e.  g.  73* 
BIX  ninths  of  the  way  down  page  73.    Dates  are  printed  in  italics. 


Abbreviations,  explanation  of,  73*. 

Albany,  cony  oca  tion  at,  67*-685. 

Algebra,  see  Mathematics. 

«  Alliance  francaise,  66^. 

American  bar  association,  meetiog  of, 

American  board  for  foreign  missions, 
675. 

American  institute  of  architects,  70^. 

American  institute  of  electrical  engi- 
neers, convention,  673. 

Ameriean  iustitate  of  instruction, 
meeting  of,  71*. 

Ameriean  library  association,  meeting 
of,  601. 

American  literature,  at  Northern  In- 
diana normal  school,  58^. 

Ameriean  missionary  association,  meet- 
ing of,  71*. ' 

Amherst  summer  school,  000  Sauveur 
college  of  languages  and  Amherst 
snmmer  school. 

<»  Anatomy,  at  Snmmer  school  of  physi- 
cal training,  56>. 

Anthropology,  at  Clark  university  iV ; 
at  Oxford  summer  school,  65^. 

Architects,  meeting  of  American  insti- 
tute, 701. 

Arehiteetnre,  at  Massachusetts  insti- 
tute of  technology,  46^;  at  University 
extension  summer  meeting,  49*;  at 
Oxford  summer  meeting,  65^. 

«  Art,  at  Chautauqua,  32^,  33* ;  at  Col- 
ombian CAtholio  summer  school,  61^; 


Art  —  continued 
at  Cornell  university,  37*;  at  Edin- 
burgh summer  meeting,  64*;  at 
Greeley  snmmer  school,  62* ;  at  Green- 
acre  snmmer  school,  41? ;  at  Illinois 
state  non^al  university,  59^ ;  at  Jena 
summer  school,  66* ;  at  Sauveur  col- 
lege of  languages  and  Amherst  sum- 
mer school,  45* ;  at  Silver  Lake,  34^. 

Asheville,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  conference  at, 
63*. 

Astronomy,  at  Cornell  university,  37* ; 
at  Des  Moines  summer  school  of 
methods,  61*;  at  Jena  summer 
school,  66*. 

Athletics,  at  Natural  science  camp, 
34*;  at  Summer  school  of  physical 
training,  56*;  at  Soutbern  students 
conference,  57*. 

a  Bacteriology,  at  Biological  labora- 
'tory  of  Brooklyn  institute,  34*;  at 
Massachusetts  institute  of  techno- 
logy; 47* ;  at  Oxford  summer  meeting, 
651. 

Baptist  young  people's  union  of 
America,  convention,  69^. 

Bar  association,  meeting,  69?. 

«  Bay  View  summer  university,  69*. 

o  Bible  study,  at  Columbian  catbolio 
summer  school,  61^;  at  Jewish  Chau- 
tauqua summer  school  and  assembly, 
52*-54'';  lectures  to  clergy,  66^;  at 
Northfield  conferences,  43*;  at  Ox- 
ford snmmer  meeting,  65* ;  at  Silver 


a  See  <U$o  Bummer  schools,  statlstioi. 
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Bible  ntudy  —  continued 
Lake,    34^;    at   Southern    students 
conference,   57^;    at   Wake    Forest 
college,  56^. 

o  Biological  laboratory  of  Brooklyn 
institute,  34^. 

a  Biology,  at  Clark  university,  48^;  at 
niinois  state  normal  university,  58^; 
at  Massachusetts  institute  of  tech- 
nology, 471;  at  New  York  university, 
38^ ;  at  Pennsylvania  summer  school, 

Board,  price  of,  at  New  York  univer- 
sity, 39^;  at  Pennsylvania  summer 
school,  51^;  at  Wheaton  college,  58^. 

Boating,  at  St  John's  college,  35^. 

«  Botany,  at  Bay  View  summer  univer- 
sity, 59* ;  at  Biological  laboratory  of 
Brooklyn  institute,  34^;  at  Cornell 
university,  87^;  at  Des  Moines  sum- 
mer school  of  methods,  61'^;  at  Har- 
vard summer  school,  44* ;  at  Hopkins 
seaside  laboratory,  63^;  at  Jena 
summer  school,  66^ ;  at  Kansas  state 
normal  school,  62^;  at  Oxford  sum- 
mer meeting,  65^. 

Boxing,  at  Natural  science  camp,  34^. 

British  association  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science,  71*. 

Brooklyn  institute,  biological  labora- 
tory. 34*. 

Brotherhood  of  St  Andrew  of  the  pro- 
testant  episcopal  chutchyconference,* 
68«. 

Brotherhood  of  the  kingdom,  confer- 
ence of,  685. 

Browning's  poetry,  at  Canada  summer 
school  of  science,  63*. 

Buffalo,  conventions  at,  68*. 

o  Business  methods,  study  of,  at  Silver 
Lake,  34';  at  Greenacre  summer 
school,  41^. 

Calculus,  see  Mathematics. 
California,  conferences  in,  71*. 
Cambridge,  lectures  to  clergy  at,  65*. 
Canada,  conferences  in,  71*. 


Canada,  summer  school  of  science,  see- 
Summer  school  of  science  for  the 
Atlantic  provinces  of  Canada. 

a  Catholic  snmmer  school  of  America, 
35*-36^  See  also  Columbian  cathoHc^ 
summer  school. 

a  Catholic  winter  school  of  America, 
571. 

CertificateSf  state,  examination  for, 
617. 

Chattanooga,  convention  of  Baptist 
young  people's  union,  69^. 

Chautauqua,  teachers  snmmer  insti- 
tute at,  683. 

Chautauqua  assembly  topics,  explana- 
tion of  term,  732. 

Chautauqua  summer  school,  32*-33*; 
collegiate  department,  32^;  assembly 
department,  32* ;  lecturers,  32*.  See 
also  Fuirmount  Chautauqua. 

a  Chemistry,  at  Bay  View  summer  uni- 
versity, 593;  at  Cornell  university, 
37* ;  at  Harvard  snmmer  school,  44* ; 
at  Leland  Stanford  jr  universiry, 
631;  at  Massachusetts  institute  of 
technology,  46* ;  at  N.  Y.  university, 
38* ;  at  Oxford  summer  meeting,  65^. 

a  Child-study,  at  Chautauqua,  33^ ;  at 
Clark  university,  48*;  at  Northern 
Indiana  normal  school,  58*;  at  Ox- 
ford  summer  meeting,  65^  ;  at  Penn- 
sylvania summer  schopl,  51*;  at 
University  extension  summer  meet- 
ing, 49»-50*. 

Child-study  association,  meeting  of,  70*. 

Christian  endeavor  convention,  71*. 

Church  history,  at  Catholic  snmmer 
school  of  America,  35'' ;  at  University 
extension  snmmer  meeting,  49". 

Civics,  at  Harvard  summer  school,  43^ ; 
at  Pennsylvania  summer  school.  51*; 
at  Bay  View  summer  university,  59*; 
at  Des  Moines  summer  school  of 
methods,  61*;  at  Canada  summer 
school  of  science,  63*. 

Civilization,  study  of,  at  Jena  summer 
school,  66*. 


a  See  also  Summer  schools,  htatistics. 
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a  Clark  onivenity,  tammer  school,  47*^- 
498. 

Classical  langnages,  see  Languages. 

Clergy,  lectures  to,  65«. 

Clevelandy  meeting  of  Amerioan  bar 
association,  GSf^. 

Cliff  Haven,  Catholic  summer  school 
of  America  at,  355-36^. 

Clifton  Springs,  meeting  of  Interna- 
tional missionary  union  at,  67*. 

Cold  Springs  Harbor,  Biological  labora- 
tory of  Brooklyn  institute  at,  34^. 

College  preparatory  topics,  explana- 
tion of  term,  735. 

College  students  conference,  60>. 

Colleges,  summer  work,  318-325. 

a  Colambian  catholic  summer  school, 

Commereial  work,  at  Northern  In- 
diana normal  school,  57*. 

Conferences,  summer,  of  /<P|^,  e7*-71*. 

Connecticut,  conyentions  in,  67^. 

Constitutional  history,  at  University 
extension  summer  meeting,  49^. 

Conventions,  summer,  6f  /<f97,  67S-71*- 

Convocation  of  University  of  state  of 
New  York,  67»-683. 

«  Cornell  university,  summer  school, 
36>-38> ;  law  school,  summer  term,  38^. 

a  Cotuit  summer  school,  49'. 

Degrees,  conferred  by  New  York 
university,  39^. 

Dentistry  at  Harvard  summer  school, 
448. 

a  Des  Moines  summer  school  of  meth' 
ods,  SIK 

Detroit,  conventions  in,  69*~70i. 

Diplomas,  of  Alliance  fraucaise,  66*. 

Domestic  institution,  study  ot  at  Chau- 
tauqua, 331. 

a  Drake  university  summer  Latin 
school,  618-62*. 

«  Drawing,  at  Bay  View  summer  uni- 
versity, 593 ;  at  Cornell  university, 
37*;  at  Des  Moines  summer  school 
of  methods,  61^  61'';  at  Greeley  sum- 
mer school,  62^;  at  Marthas  Vine- 


Drawing — continued 
yard  summer  institute,  47* ;  at  Massa- 
chusetts institute  of  technology, 
46^^;  at  Northern  Indiana  normal 
school,  57^ ;  at  Pennsylvania  summer 
school,  51^ 

a  Economics,  at  Chautanqua,  32* ;  at 
Columbian  catholic  summer  school, 
61^;  at  Cornell  university,  36*;  at 
Des  Moines  summer  school  of 
methods,  61* ;  at  New  York  univer- 
sity, 38*. 

a  Edinburgh  summer  meeting,  64^ 

Education,  study  of,  at  Catholic  sum- 
mer school  of  America,  3S* ;  at  Chau- 
tauqua, 33*;  at  Clark  university, 
48'' ;  at  Des  Moines  summer  school  of 
methods,  61^ ;  at  Green  acre  summer 
school,  417;  at  Harvard  summer 
school,  441 ;  at  Oxford  summer  meet- 
ing, 65*;  at  Pennsylvania  summer 
school,  51* ;  at  University  extension 
summer  meeting,  49*.  See  also 
Pedagogy. 

Educational  association,  meeting  of, 
70*. 

Electricity,  at  Greenacre  summer 
school,  41*;  at  Massachnsetts  insti- 
tnte  of  technology,  47*.  See  aUo 
Physics. 

Eliot,  (Me.)' summer  school  at,  41*; 
American  institute  of  electrical  en- 
gineers, convention  at,  67*. 

a  Elocution,  at  Cornell  university,  36*; 
at  Des  Moines  summer  school  of 
methods,  6^;  at  Illinois  state 
normal  university,  59^ ;  at  Martha's 
Vineyard  summer  institute,  46*;  at 
National  school  of  elocution  and 
oratory,  51*;  at  Neff  college  of 
oratory;  at  Pennsylvania  summer 
school,  51''. 

Embryology,  at  Biological  laboratory 
of  Brooklyn  institute,  34*;  at  Hop- 
kins seaside  laboratory,  63*. 

a  Engineering,  at  Cornell  university, 
37*;  at  Harvard  summer  school,  44*  ; 
at  Leland  Stanford  jr  university,  63i.  ^ 


a  See  dUo  Summer  schools,  statistics. 
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£ngiDeerB,  electrieal  convention,  &P, 

England,  summer  meetings  io,  647-66>. 

a  English,  at  Chantanqua,  32^ ;  at  Cor- 
nell university,  36^;  at  Harvard 
summer  school,  43^;  at  Leiand  Stan- 
ford jr  unviersity,  63^ ;  at  Oxford 
summer  school,  65^. 

English  grammar,  at  Illinois  state 
noriual  university,  59^. 

a  English  literature,  at  Canada  summer 
school  of  science,  63^;  at  Chautauqua, 
327,  338*  at  Harvard  summer  school, 
43*^ ;  at  Illinois  state  normal  univer- 
sity, 59^;  at  Korthem  Indiana  nor- 
mal school,  58^ ;  at  Sauveur  college 
of  languages  and  Amherst  summer 
school,  45^ ;  at  University  extension 
summer  meeting,  49*^. 

Entertainments,  at  Jewish  Chautauqua 
summer  school  and  assembly,  54^ ;  at 
University  of  Michigan,  60^. 

a  Entomology,  at  Natural  science  camp, 
348. 

Ep worth  league,  conference,  715. 

Ethics,  at  Oxford  summer  meeting,  65^. 

Evolution,  at  Greenacre  summer 
school,  418. 

a  Fairmount  Chautauqua,  62^. 

a  Fees,  at  Biological  laboratory  of 
Brooklyn  institute,  34^;  at  Canada 
summer  school  of  science,  64^;  at 
Drake  university  summer  Latin 
school,  61^;  at  Greeley  summer 
school,  628;  at  Hopkins  seaside 
laboratory,  638;  at  international  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  conferences,  637;  at  Kansas 
state  normal  school,  62< ;  at  Lehigh 
university,  51*;  at  Leiand  Stanford 
jr  university,  63^;  at  Neff  college  of 
oratory,  64*;  at  New  York  univer- 
sity, 398 ;  at  Oxford  summer  meeting, 
65^ ;  at  Pennsylvania  summer  school, 
518;  at  St  John's  school,  S^;  at 
Sauveur  college  of  languages  and 
Amherst  summer  school,  45*;  at 
Summer  school  of  physical  training, 
56*;  at  University  of  Michigan,  59«; 


Fees — conUnved 
at   Wake   Forest   college,   568;   at 
Wheaton  college,  587. 

Fishing,  at  St  John's  school,  35*. 

Foreign  summer  schools,  63^7^. 

a  French,  at  Alliance  f  rancaise,  66^ ;  at 
Bay  View  summer  university,  59^ ;  at 
Cornell  university,  36*;  at  Harvard 
summer  school,  438;  at  Leiand  Stan- 
ford jr  university,  63^ ;  at  Massachu- 
setts institute  of  technology,  47* ;  at 
New  York  university,  38';  at  Oxford 
summer  meeting,  65^;  at  Sanveur 
college  of  languages  and  Amherst 
summer  school,  45^;  at  University  of 
Geneva,  66^-67^.  See  also  Languages. 

o  French  literature,  at  Oxford  summer 
meeting,  64»,  65*;  at  University  of 
Geneva,  67^. 

a  French  recreation  class  for  girls, 
411. 

French  revolution,  study  of,  ftt  Oxford 
summer  meeting,  64*. 

Genesee  Wesleyan  seminary,  summer 
school  conducted  by,  34^. 

Geneva  university,  see  University  of 
Geneva. 

G^graphy,  at  Harvard  summer  school, 
447;  at  Pennsylvania  summer  school, 
518;  at  Illinois  state  normal  uni- 
58*.    See  also  Physical  geography. 

Geological  congress.  International 
meeting  of,  71*. 

a  Geology,  at  Natural  science  camp, 
348 .  at  Harvard  summer  school,  44* ; 
at  Des  Moines  summer  school  of 
methods,  617. 

Geometry,  see  Mathematics. 

aGkrman,  at  Bay  View  summer  uni- 
versity, 598;  at  Cornell  university, 
36^;  at  Harvard  summer  school,  438; 
at  Illinois  state  normal  university, 
591;  at  Jena  summer  school,  66*; 
at  Leiand  Stanford  jr  university, 
631;  at  Massachusetts  institute  of 
technology,  47*;  at  New  York  uni- 
versity, 388;  at  Sauveur  college  of 


a  See  alao  Summer  schools,  statistics. 
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OtnDUk— continued 
Ungaag8«    and    Amherst    Bummer 
ichool,  45*.    See  dUo  LaDgnages. 

Cknnan  literature,  at  Chaataaqaa,  32^ 
ft(  Jeoa  sammer  echool,  66*. 

GleoB  Falls,  eummer  school  at,  33*; 
teachers  iustitnte  at,  68^. 

Qfimmar,  at  Illinois  state  normal  nni- 
▼ersity,  59i. 

Greet  Britain,  summer  schools  in,  64i^ 
66». 

a  Greek,  at  Cornell  aoiversitj,  36*;  at 
Harrsrd  summer  school,  43^;  at 
Leland  Stanford  jr  university,  63^; 
at  Oxford  summer  meeting,  663;  at 
SaDTeor  college  of  languages  and 
Ambeist  summer-  school,  45^.  See 
s2m  LsDgnages. 

<>  Greeley  summer  school,  e2«. 

<>Gieenacre  school  of  literature,  42®. 

^Oreenacre  school  of  musio,  43^^. 

^Greeoaere  summer  school,  41^. 

«H.  E.  Holt  normal  institute  of  vocal 
harmony,  46*. 

a  Harvard  anmmer  school,  43M4*. 

A  Harvard  summer  school  of  physical 
tniniog,  45^. 

Historical  pilgrimages,  from  National 
Bammer  school,  33*. 

«  History,  at  Bay  View  summer  univer- 
sity, 59^;  at  Chautauqua,  33^;  at 
Harvard  summer  school,  43*;  at 
Qlioois  state  normal  university,'  58* ; 
at  Leland  Stanford  jr  university,  63^ ; 
at  If  assachusetts  institute  of  technol- 
ogy, 47*;  at  National  summer  school, 
S3*;  at  New  York  university,  SS^ ;  at 
Korthem  Indiana  normal  school^  57> ; 
at  Oxford  summer  meeting,  64^ ;  at 
Pennsyivania  summer  sohool,  51* ;  at 
Unxvenity  extension  summer  meet- 
ing, 495. 

Home  missionary  society  of  congrega- 
tional  church,  convention,  67*. 

*  Hopkins  seaside  laboratory,  63>. 

Boiaebaek  riding,  at  Natural  soienoe 
eaap,34«. 


Huntingdon,    Pennsylvania     suminer 

school  at,  51^ 
Hygiene,  at  Massaohusetts  institute  of 

techoology,  47^;  at  Summer  school 

of  physical  training,  56*;  at  Jena 

summer  school,  66^. 

Illinois  state  normal  university,  56^ 
582. 

Instructors,  see  Lecturers. 

International  conference  of  charities 
and  corrections,  71*. 

International  convention  of  the  Baptist 
young  peoples  union  of  America,  69^. 

International  geological  congress, 
meeting  of,  71^. 

International  missionary  union  meet- 
ing, 67*. 

a  International  Y.W.C.  A.  conferences, 
633. 

Italian,  at  Cornell  university,  36"^ ;  at 
Sauveur  college  of  languages  and 
Amherst  summer  school,  45*.  See 
also  Languages. 

a  Jena  summer  school,  66^. 
a  Jewish  Chautauqua  summer  school 
and  assembly,  52i-o4». 

Kansas  City,  Fairmount  Chautauqua 
at,  62*. 

a  Kansas  state  normal  school,  62^. 

a  Kindergarten  methods,  at  Bay  View 
summer  university,  69^;  at  Canada 
summer  school  of  science,  63^;  at 
Des  Moines  summer  school  of 
methods,  61*;  at  Northern  Indiana 
normal  school,  58* ;  at  Oxford  sum- 
mer meeting,  65^;  at  Silver  Lake, 
34* ;  at  University  extension  summer 
meeting,  49*-50*. 

Knoxville,  Southern  students  confer- 
ence at,  57*. 

Labor  movement,  study  of,  at  Chau- 
tauqua, 32*. 

Lake  Geneva,  Western  secretarial  in- 
stitute at,  602;  Y.  W.  C.  A.  confer- 
ence at,  63*. 

Lake  Plaeid,  summer  school  at,  41*. 


a  366  alfo  Summer  sohools,  statistics. 
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a  LaDgnagMy  at  Chantanqaa,  32^;  at 
MaasachnBetts  institate  of  technol- 
ogy* 47*;  at  New  York  university, 
88^;  at  Northern  Indiana  normal 
Bohooly  57*;  -at  Sauvear  college  of 
languages  and  Amherst  summer 
school,  45*;  at  Silver  Lake,  S4>.  See 
alito  French;  German;  Greek; 
Italian;  Latin;  Spanish. 

a  Latin,  at  Bay  View  summer  uni- 
versity, 593;  dt  Cornell  university; 
86*;  at  Drake  university  summer 
Latin  school,  618-623;  at  Harvard 
summer  school,  43^;  at  Illinois  state 
normal  university,  59^;  at  Leland 
Stanford  jr  university,  631 ;  at  Ox- 
ford summer  meeting,  65^;  at  Sau- 
veur  college  of  languages  and 
Amherst  summer  school,  45*;  at 
University  extension  summer  meet- 
ing, 50^.    See  aUo  Languages. 

Law,  meeting  of  American  bar  associa- 
tion. 697. 

Law  courses,  at  Columbian  catholic 
summer  school,  6U ;  at  Cornell  uni- 
versity, 38^ ;  at  Summer  law  school, 
56* ;  at  University  of  Michigan,  59» ; 
at  University  of  Virginia,  55*-56i. 

a  Lectures;  at  Bay  View  summer  uni- 
versity, 59';  at  Biological  laboratory 
of  Brooklyn  institute,  34^;  at 
Catholic  summer  school  of  America, 
35«;  at  Chautauqua,  32&-33S;  at  Clark 
university,  481-492;  to  clergy  at 
Cambridge,  65^ ;  at  Edinburgh  sum- 
mer meeting,  64<;  at  Greenacfre 
school  of  literature,  42^;  at  Jewish 
Chautauqua  summer  school  and  as- 
sembly, 523-54^;  at  Monsalvat  school 
of  comparative  religion,  42^;  at 
Natural  science  camp,  34'';  at  Oxford 
summer  meeting,  64^,  65^ ;  at  Sauveur 
college  of  lauf^uages  and  Amherst 
summer  school,  45* ;  at  Secretarial 
institute  and  training  school  of  young 
men's  Christian  associations,  60^;  at 
Silver  Lake,  34^;  at  Southern  stu- 


Lecture^ —  continued 
dents  conference,  57^ ;  at  University 
extension  summer  meeting,  49^-^; 
at  University  of  Michigan,  60i;  at 
University  of  Virginia,  55i ;  at  Wake 
Forest  college,  56^. 

a  Lectures  to  clergy,  66*. 

a  Lehigh  university  summer  school, 
508-512. 

«  Leland  Stanford  jr  university,  62»-632. 

Lexington,  Mass.,  summer  school  at» 
46*. 

Library  association,  see  American 
librsLry  association. 

Library  department  of  the  N.  E.  A., 
70*-71s. 

a  Library  economy,  at  New  York  state 
library  school,  401;  at  Sauveur  college 
of  language  and  Amherst  summer 
school,  45^;  at  Wisconsin  summer 
school  of  library  science,  60*. 

a  Literature,  at  Bay  View  summer  uni- 
versity, 59s ;  at  Chautauqua,  33'  ;  at 
Columbian  catholic  summer  schooU 
611  •  at  Des  Moines  summer  school  of 
methods,  61*;  at  Greenacre  school  of 
literature,  42* ;  at  Greenacre  summer 
school,  417;  at  Northern  Indiana 
nnrinal  school,  57*,  58^;  at  Pennsyl- 
vania summer  school,  51*;  at  Uni- 
versity extension  summer  meeting, 
49*.  See  also  English  literature; 
French  literature^  German  literature; 
Sacred  li  terature . 

London,  international  conference  of 
librarians  in,  69^. 

Maine,  convention  held  in,  67'. 
Manlins,  summer  school  at,  35'. 
a  Manual  training,  at  Teachers  college, 

40*;  at  Massachusetts  institute  of 

technology,  47*;   at  Oxford  summer 

meeting,  65*. 
Marlboro,  conference  of  Brotherhood  of 

the  kingdom  at,  68*. 
a  Marthas  Vineyard  summer  institute, 

461. 
a  Massachusett  s  institute  of  teohoolofry, 

46«-475. 


a  See  aleo  Summer  icboolf,  statisticB. 
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a  Mathemiiticsi  at  Bay  View  BQxnmer 
nnivenity,  59> ;  at  Chautauqua,  827; 
at  Conell  unlTersity,  30*;  at  Des 
Moinea  anmmer  school  of  methods, 
61^;  at  Hanrard  summer  school,  44S; 
at  Illinois  state  normal  uuiversity, 
58^ ;  at  Leiand  Stanford  jr  university, 
63^;  at  Massachusetts  institute  of 
technology,  46? ;  at  New  York  univer- 
sity, 38^ ;  at  Northern  Indiana  normal 
school,  57* ;  at  University  extension 
summer  meeting,  50*. 

aKpdicine,at  Harvard  summer  school; 
448. 

Michigan,  conference  in,  6d^70i. 

Michigan,  university  of,  see  University 
of  Michigan. 

Microseopy,  at  Pennsylvania  snmmer 
school,  51*. 

Military  department  of  St  John's 
school,  35^. 

Mi)U  college,  (Cal.)  Y,  W.  C.  A.  con- 
ference at,  63^. 

Milwaukee,  meeting  of  National  educa- 
tional association,  70^713. 

Minneapolis,  meeting  of  American  mis- 
sionary association,  71'. 

Minnesota,  conferences  in,  71'. 

Missionary  work,  study  of  at  Silver 
Lake,  34S. 

Missions,  at  Southern  students  confer- 
enee,  57*;     at    Columbian   catholic 
summer  school,  61^ ;  conferences,  67', 
7ia. 
Modem  languages,  see  Languages. 

a  Monsalvat  school  of  comparative  re- 
ligion, 421. 

Municipal  government,  study  of  at 
Chautauqua,  33>. 

oMnsie,  at  Bay  View  summer  univer- 
sity, 59s ;  at  Canada  summer  school 
of  science,  63*;  at  Chautauqua,  32?; 
at  Des  Moines  snmmer  school  of 
methods,  61^ ;  at  Greenacre  school  of 
music,  431 ;  at  Leiand  Stanford  jr 
university,  63^ ;  at  Northern  Indiana 
nonnal  school,  57*;  at  Pennsylvania 
summer  school,  &V ;  at  Silver  Lake, 


Music  —  continued 
342 ;  at  University  extension  summer 
meeting,   50«.      Ste  also  Voice  cul- 
ture. 

Music  teachers  national  association, 
convention,  67^. 

Nashville,  Tennessee  centennial  ex- 
position at,  69^. 

National  educational  association,  meet- 
ing of,  70*. 

a  National  home  reading  union,  65*-66i. 

a  National  school  of  elocution  and 
oratory,  51*. 

a  National  snmmer  school,  33^. 

a  National  woman's  Christian  temper- 
ance union,  convention,  6S^. 

National  Y.  P.  C.  U.  of  the  universa- 
list  church,  convention,  69*-70i. 

a  Natural  science  camp,  34^-35*. 

a  Nature  study,  at  Greenacre  snmmer 
school,  41* ;  at  Clark  university, 
48^;  at  Des  Moines  summer  school  of 
methods,  6K 

a  Neff  college  of  oratory,  64*. 

Nenrology,  at  Clark  university,  48*. 

New  Haven,  meeting  of  American 
board  for  foreign  missions  at,  &7^, 

New  Orleans,  Catholic  winter  school  of 
America  at,  57^. 

New  York  city,  convention  of  music 
teachers  national  association  at,  67^ 

New  York  college  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  see  Teachers  college. 

New  York  state,  conferences,  in,  67*-68*. 

New  York  state  snmmer  institutes  for 
teachers,  68'. 

a  New  York  state  library  school,  sum- 
mer session,  40^. 

oNew  York  nniversity,  snmmer  school, 
383-39»;  situation,  387. 

Normal  course,  explanation  of  term, 
78*. 

North  American  child  study  associa- 
tion, meeting  of,  703. 

o  Northern  Indiana  normal  school,  57^ 
68*. 

a  Northfield  conferences,  433,  636. 


a  See  dUo  Summer  schools,  statistics. 
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Ohio,  conferonoes  in,  Qff^. 

Oratory,  see  Elocation. 

a  Oxford  summer  meeting,  647-65*. 

Pacific  Orove,  laboratory  at,  63*. 

Painting,  at  Cornell  nniversity,  37^; 
at  Pennsylvania  sammer  school,  51* ; 
at  Northern  Indiana  normal  school, 
57^.    See  aUo  Art. 

Paris,  Alliance  francaise,  66*. 

a  Pedagogy,  at  Chautauqua,  32?;  at 
Clark  university,  47^;  at  Des  Moines 
summer  school  of  methods,  61*;  at 
Harvard  summer  school,  44^ ;  at  Illi- 
nois state  normal  university,  58^;  at 
Jena  summer  school,  66* ;  at  Marthas 
Vineyard  summer  institute,  46^;  at 
New  York  university,  38^ ;  at  North - 
em  Indiana  normal  school,  58^;  at 
Pennsylvania  summer  school,  51* 
at  Teachers  college,  40"^;  at  Wake 
Forest  college,  56*^. 

<»  Penmanship,  at  Northern  Indiana 
normal  school,  57^;  at  Des  Moines 
summer  school  of  methods,  6 P. 

Pennsylvania,  conferences  in,  69^. 

<»>  Pennsylvania  summer  school,  51*. 

Pharmacy,  at  Northern  Indiana  normal 
school,  57». 

Philadelphia,  University  extension  sum- 
mer meeting  at,  49* ;  National  school 
of  elocution  and  oratory  at,  51*; 
library  convention  in,  69i. 

Philosophy,  at  Catholic  summer  school 
of  America,  35' ;  at  University  exten- 
sion summer  meeting,  49*;  at  Jena 
summer  school,  66*. 

Phonography,  at  Northern  Indiana 
normal  school,  57*. 

-o  Photography,  at  Natural  science 
camp,  34* ;  at  Pennsylvania  summer 
schools,  51'. 

A  Ph>  sical  education,  at  Canada  sum- 
mer school  of  science,  63* ;  at  Chau- 
tauqua, 32? ;  at  Des  Moines  summer 
school  of  methods,  61' ;  at  Harvard 
summer  school,  44';  at  Harvard 
summer  school  of  physical  trainim;, 


Physical  education — oonHnwed 
45^ ;  at  Illinois  state  normal  univer- 
sity, 59^;  at  New  York  university, 
38* ;  at  Pennsylvania  summer  school, 
51';  at  8t  John's  school,  35*;  at 
Silver  Lake,  34* ;  at  Summer  school 
of  physical  training,  56*. 

a  Physical  geography,  at  Des  Moines 
summer  school  of  methods,  61'. 

Physical  sciences,  at  Illinois  state 
normal  university,  58*. 

<»  Physics,  at  Bay  View  summer  univer- 
sity, 59* ;  at  Cornell  university,  37* ; 
at  Des  Moines  summer  school  of 
methods,  61';  at  Harvard  summer 
school,  44^ ;  at  Jena  simimer  school, 
66* ;  at  Leiand  Stanford  jr  university* 
63^;  at  Massachusetts  institute  of 
technology,  47* ;  at  New  York  uni- 
versity, 38*;  at  Oxford  summer 
meeting,  65^. 

Physiology,  at  Massachusetts  institute 
of  technology,  47^;  at  Clark  univer- 
sity, 47' ;  at  Sammer  school  of  physi- 
cal traiuiug,  56*;  at  Jena  summer 
school,  66*. 

Political  economy,  see  Economics. 

Politics  at  Columbian  catholic  summer 
school,  61^. 

a  Psychology,  at  Canada  summer 
school  of  science,  63*;  at  Catholio 
summer  school  of  Ameiica,  35' ;  at 
Chautauqua,32' ;  at  Clark  university, 
47',  48* ;  at  Columbian  catholic  sum- 
school,  61^;  at  Des  Moines  summer 
school  of  methods,  61* ;  at  Grreenacre 
summer  school,  41*;  at  Harvard 
summer  school,  44^;  at  Jena  sum- 
mer school,  66*;  at  Neff  college  of 
oratory,  64*;  at  New  York  univer- 
sity, 38* ;  at  Northern  Indiana  normal 
school,  58*;  at  Pennsylvania  summer 
school,  51' ;  at  University  extension 
summer  meeting,  49*-50*. 

Reading,  see  Elocution, 
a  Religions,    study    of,  at    Greenaore 
summer  school,  41*;    at  Monsalvat 


a  See  aXso  Summer  schools,  stattstics. 
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BelisloDS — eomtimued 
school  of  comparative  religion,  42^ ; 
at  Jena  Bummer  school,  6G*. 

BflTolutioDary  epoch,  study  of  at 
Oxford  summer  meeting,  64^. 

Bhetoric,  at  Des  Moines  summer  school 
of  methods,  61*. 

Homanee  languages,  at  Cornell  univer- 
sity, S6>.    See  also  French. 

Bound  tables,  at  Silver  Lake,  34^;  at 
Fairmount  Cbautanqna,  62*. 

Russia,  conferences  in,  71*. 

Sacred  literature,  at  Chautauqua,  32?. 

aSt  John's  school,  352. 

San  Francisco,  Christian  endeavor  con- 
vention at,  71*. 

Saratoga,  meeting  of  Home  missionary 
society  of  congregational  church  at, 
67*. 

aSauveur  college  of  languages  and 
Amherst  summer  school,  45^. 

School  law,  at  Illinois  state  normal 
university,  591. 

a  School  of  applied  ethics,  47*. 

School  of  expression,  at  Chautauqua, 
32T. 

«  Science  courses,  at  Bay  View  summer 
university,  59*;  at  Biological  labora- 
tory of  Brooklyn  institute,  34^ ;  meet- 
ing of  British  association,  71*;  at 
Canada  summer  school  of  science,  63*; 
at  Chautauqua,  32^;  at  Cornell  uni- 
versity, 37* ;  at  Des  Moines  summer 
school  of  methods,  61';  at  Harvard 
summer  school,  44*;  at  Hopkins 
seaside  laboratory,  63* ;  at  Jena  sum- 
mer school,  66*;  at  Kansas  state 
normal  school,  62*;  at  Massachusetts 
institute  of  technology,  46*-47* ;  at 
Natural  bcience  camp,  34^;  at  New 
York  university,  38*;  at  Northern 
Indiana  normal  school,  57*;  at  Oxford 
summer  meeting,  65^;  at  Pennsyl- 
vania summer  school,  51*^;  at  Univer- 
aty  extension  summer  meeting,  49*. 

Seoteh-Irisb  conference,  69*. 


Scotland,  summer  meeting  in,  64*. 

a  Secretarial  institute  and  training 
school  of  Tonng  men's  Christian 
associations,  60*. 

Shakspere  study,  at  Northern  Indiana 
normal  school,  58*.^ 

a  Silver  Lake  summer  school,  34^. 

a  Sloyd,  at  Bay  View  summer  univer- 
sity, 59*. 

a  Sociology,  at  Chautauqua,  32?;  at 
Catholic  summer  school  of  America, 
35^;  at  Greenacre  summer  school,  41*. 
See  also  Economics. 

a  Southern  students  conference,  57*. 

Spanish,  at  Cornell  university,  36"^;  at 
Sauvenr  college  of  languages  and 
Amherst  summer  school,  45^.  See 
also  Languages. 

State  certificates,  examination  for,  6V. 

Statistics  of  summer  schools,  73-97. 

Summer  institutes  for  teachers,  68*. 

a  Summer  law  school,  56*. 

a  Summer  school  of  physical  training, 
56*. 

a  Summer  school  of  science  for  the  At- 
lantic provinces  of  Canada,  63*-64*. 

Summer  schools,  increasing  number, 
31*;  at  colleges  and  universities, 
318-32*;  statistics,  73-97. 

Sunday-school  work,  study  of,  at 
Catholic  summer  school  of  America, 
35*. 

a  Surveying,  at  Lehigh  university,  50^- 
51*. 

Swimming,  at  Natural  science  camp, 
34*;  at  St  John's  school,  35*. 

a  Taxidermy,  at  Natural  science  camp, 
347. 

Teachers,  summer  school  for,  at  New 
York  university,  38*;  at  Wheaton, 
college,  58* ;  at  Kansas  state  normal 
school,  62*;  summer  institutes  for, 
68*.    See  also  Lecturers. 

a  Teachers  college  summer  school,  40*. 

Teachers  examinations,  preparation 
for,  91*. 

Teaching,  see  Pedagogy. 


a  See  aUo  Summer  schools,  statlktics. 
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Temperanee  ingtractioi],  at  Silver 
Lake,  34';  at  Clark  auiyersity,  48^ 
491. 

Tennessee,  conferences  in,  G&^. 

Tennessee  cectenniul,  69^. 

a  Theology,  at  ColnmUian  catholic 
summer  school,  60*-61i. 

Theosophy,  at  Colambian  catholic 
snmmer  school,  61^. 

Thousand  Island  Park,  teachers  in- 
stitutes at,  683. 

Toronto,  Neflf  college  of  oratory  at, 
64^;  conferences  in,  71^. 

Trigonometry,  see  Mathematics. 

Tuition,  aee  Fees. 

Typewriting,  at  Northern  Indiana  no>- 
mal  school,  57®. 

Universities,  summer  work,  31^-323. 
University  convocation  of  the  state  of 

New  York.  67»-688. 
«t  University  extension   summer  meet^ 

ing,  49*-507. 
a  University  of  Greneva,  summer  school, 

669-672. 
<i  Univerbity    of     Michigan,    summer 

school,  597-601. 
University  of  the  city  of  New  York, 

aee  New  York  university. 
a  University  of  Virginia  summer  school 

of  law,  551-561. 

Virginia  university,  see  University  of 
Virginia. 

A  Voice  culture,  at  Marthas  Vineyard 
summer  institute,  46^;  at  H.  E.  Holt 
normal  institute  of  vocal  harmony, 
46^;    at   Northein    Indiana   normal 


Voice  culture — eanHnu§d 
school,  57>;  at  Dei  Moines  snmmer 
school  of  methods,  61'^ ;  at  Canada 
summer  school  of  science,  63*. 

o  Waka  Forest  college  summer  school, 
665. 

Western  secretarial  institute,  consoli- 
dated with  Y.  M.  C.  A.  training 
school  in  Chicago,  60^. 

a  Wbeaton  college,  summer  session,  58^. 

Wisconsin,  conference  in,  702-7P. 

a  Wisconsin  summer  school  of  library 
science,  60*. 

Womans  Christian  temperance  union, 
convention,  68^,  71''. 

World's  student  Christian  federation, 
convention,  46^. 

Yarmouth,  Canada  summer  sohool  of 
science  at,  638-642. 

Young  folks  reading  union,  at  Jewish 
Chautauqua  summer  school  and  as- 
sembly, 623,  548. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  students  conferences,  43^, 
573;  Secretarial  institute  and  training 
school  of,  602;  training  school  of 
Chicago,  consolidated  with  Western 
secretarial  institute,  60^. 

Y.  W.  C  A.  summer  school,  603;  con- 
ferences, international,  633. 

a  Zoology,  at  Biological  laboratory  of 
Brooklyn  institute,  34^;  at  Hopkins 
seaside  laboratory,  633  *  at  Jena  sum- 
mer school,  663;  at  Kansas  state 
normal  school,  62^ ;  at  Massachusetts 
institute  of  technology,  47^;  at  Ox- 
ford summer  meeting,  65^. 


a  See  aUo  Summer  schools,  statistics 
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REPORT  OF  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  DIVISION  1896 


To  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New   York 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1896. 

INSPECTION 

Libraries  visited.  In  the  year  ending  September  30,  1896,  the  in- 
spector, William  R.  Eastman,  visited  134  libraries  in  41  counties,  of 
which  number  62  had  not  been  previously  reached  and  29  are  not  con- 
nected with  the  University.  20  of  the  visited  libraries  received  Uni- 
versity charters  within  the  year,  three  were  admitted  with  existing  charters 
and  10  others  were  registered  as  maintaining  a  proper  standard.  50  of 
the  visited  libraries  received  grants  of  public  library  money.  The  num- 
ber of  inspections  was  19  more  than  the  previous  year.  The  libraries  of 
the  state  hospitals  were  visited  at  the  request  of  the  commission  in  lunacy 
to  obtain  information  on  which  to  act  in  furnishing  books  to  these  insti- 
tutions under  the  provision  of  the  *  Insanity  law  '  of  1896.  The  follow- 
ing were  visited : 

Libraries  visited  during  year  ending  September  30, 1896 


1  Albany  female  academy  library 

2  Albany  free  library 

3  Albany,  Catholic  union  library 

4  Albany,  Young  men'^  ass^n  library 
3   Albany,    Young   meu's  ChriHtian 

aaeociation  library 

6  Albion  public  library 

7  •  Albion,  Town  library 

8  Aqaterdam  library  association 

9  Angelica,  Wilson  academy  library 


10  Aubnm,  Seymour  library 

11  Balls  ton  Spa,  Ballston  pub.  library 

12  «  Bath,  Davenport  free  library 

13  Bath  Beach,  New  Utrecht  free  lib. 

14  Batb-on-Hndson,  North  Green  bush 

public  library 

15  Bay  Ridge  free  library 

16  aBlytbebonrne,  St  Jude's  free  lib. 

17  « Brooklyn  library 

18  a  Brooklyn,  Kings  co.  med.  soc.  lib. 


a  Not  connected  with  the  Unlyersity. 
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Libraries  visited  during 

19    Brooklyn,  Pratt  inBtitute  library 
20aBrooklyu,    Union    for    Christian 
work  library 

21  a  Brooklyn,  Young  men's  Christian 

association  library 

22  a  Brooklyn^  Yonng  women's  Chris- 

tian association  library 

23  Buffalo  historical  society  library 

24  Buffalo  library 

25  a  Buffalo  society  of  artists  library 

26  a  Buffalo  state  hospital  library 

27  Buffalo,  Cauisius  college  library 
2b     Buffalo,  Catholic  institute  library 

29  a  Buffalo,  Erie  railway  ass'n  library 

30  a  Buffalo,  German  young  men's  nss'n 

library 

31  Buffalo,  Grosvenor  public  library 

32  Buffalo,  High  school  library 

33  a  Buffalo,  Sherman  Jewett  Williams 

memorial  library 

BuffalOjUniv.  of  Buf.  nied.  dep't  lib. 

Buffalo,  Women's  educational  and 
industrial  union  library 

Buffalo,  Young  men's  Christian  as- 
sociation library 

Canandaigna  union  school  library 

Canandaigua,  Wood  library  ass'n 

Cannstota  union  school  library 

Canton  free  library 

Crown  Point  chapel  library 

Dansville  public  library 

Elizabethtown  library  association 

Ellenville  public  library 

Fairport  public  library 

46  a  Flutbnsh  school  library  dist.  no.  1 

47  Flushing  library  association 
Fort  Hamilton  free  library 
Fredonia,  Darwin  B.  Barker  lib. 
Freeport  public  library 
Fulton  public  library 

52  a  Gouvemeur  library  association 

53  Grot  on  public  library 
Hammondsport  public  library 
Haverstraw,  Kings  daughters  pub- 
lic library 

Herkimer  free  library 


34 
35 

36 

37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 


48 
49 
50 
51 


54 
55 

56 


the 

57 
58 
59 
60 

61 
62 


64 


67 


year,  etc.  (continued) 

Hornellsville,  Horuell  free  library 
lliou  district  library 
a  Dion  public  library 
Jamestown,    James     Prendergnst 

free  library 
Jamestown  union  school  library 
Jamestown,  Yonng  men's  Christian 

assooiation 
Jonlanville  public  library 
Kenka  college  and  institute  lib. 
a  Lancaster  library 
Lancaster  union  school  library 
Littlefalls  union  school  library 
Lockport  public  library 
Long  Island  City  public  library 
Malone,  Village  school  dist.  library 
Malone,  Wadhams  reading  circle 
Marathon,  Peck  memorial  lib.  ass'n 
Mohawk  public  library 
Montour  Falls,  Havana  free  library 
a  Moravia,  Powers  library 
Moravia  union  school  library 
Morristown  public  library 
Mount  Vernon  public  library 
New  York,  Aguilar  free  library, 

59th  street  branch 
New  York,  Aguilar  free  library, 

110th  street  branch  ' 

New  York,   Aguilar   ftrae  library, 

5th  street  branch 
New  York,  Bryson  library,  Teach- 
ers college 
«  New  York,  City  library 
a  New     York,     Kingsbridge     free 

library  association 
«  New  York,  Lenox  library 
New  York  free  circulating  library, 

Bloomingdale  branch 
New  York,  8t  Agnes  free  library 
New  York,  Washington  bights  free 

library 
»  New  York,  Yonng  men's  Christian 

ass'n,  railroad  branch  library 
Niagara  Falls  public  library 
North  Tonawanda  public  library 
Nyack  library 
Ogdensbnrg  publio  library 


a  Not  connected  with  the  University. 

Digitized  by  V^OOQLC 
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Libraries  visited  during 

94  Peon  Yan  public  library 

95  Pienuont  free  library 

96  Plattsburg  public  library 

97  Pleasant ville  library  association 

98  Port  Henry,  Sherman  free  library 

99  Port  Jervis  free  library 

100  Port  Washington  free  library 

101  Potsdam  pablic  library  and  read- 

ing  room 

102  «  Pougbkeepsie,  Hndson  river  state 

hospital  library 

103  Pougbkeepsie  Vassar  college  lib. 

104  a  Hhinecliff  reading  room 

105  Riverhead  free  library 

106  Biverfaead  union  school  library 

107  Rochester,  Central  library 

108  Rochester,  Court  of  appeals  lib. 

109  ^Rochester,  Reyuolds  library 

110  Roudout,  Ponckbockie  pub.  lib. 

111  «Seneca  Falls  free  library 

112  Sherburne  public  library 

113  Southampton,  Rogers  mem'ral  lib. 


the  year,  etc.  {amUnued) 
114    Springfield  Cen .,  SpringTld  f r.  lib. 
11^    Syracuse,  Central  library 

116  Syracuse  uniyersity  library 

117  Tarry  town,  Young  men's  Jyceum 

library 

118  Tonawanda  public  library 

119  Uiica  public  library 

120  a  Utica  state  hospital  library 

121  YanEtten  public  library 

122  YernoD  public  library 

123  Yemon  union  school  library 

124  a  Wakefield  public  library 

125  Waterloo  historical  society  lib. 

126  Watertown  public  school  library 

127  Watkins  public  library 

128  West  Wiiifield  free  library 

129  West  field,  Patterson  library 

130  Wesifield  union  school  library 

131  Westport  library  association 

132  «  Willard  state  hospital  library 

133  Yonkers,  Women's  institute  lib. 

134  Yonkers  public  library 


The  155  libraries  under  University  inspection  are  as  follows: 
Chartered  by  University         97 
Unregistered  charter  i 

Admitted  to  University  21 

Registered  36 


Total 


15s 


ORGANIZATION  OF  NEW  I«IBBASIE8 

Libraries  chartered,  admitted  and  registered  during  the  year. 

Daring  the  year  13  absolute  and  10  provisional  library  charters  were 
granted  by  the  regents,  involving  the  transfer  of  15,688  volumes  in  15 
existing  libraries,  of  which  13  were  district  libraries  in  the  hands  of  school 
authorities. 

Four  libraries,  at  Herkimer,  Long  Island  City,  Vernon  and  Westficld 
were  chartered  where  there  was  no  previously  existing  library. 

One  library  incorporated  by  act  of  legislature  was  reincorporated,  one 
provisional  charter  was  made  absolute,  one  charter  was  amended  and 
one  unregistered  charter  granted.  Three  libraries  incorporated  under 
general  laws  were  admitted  to  the  University.  15  were  registered  as 
ooaintaining  a  proper  standard,  one  of  which  belonged  to  a  University 
institution.  The  following  tables  show  the  location,  name,  number  of 
volumes  and  property  of  each  library  chartered,  admitted  and  registered 
daring  the  year,  and  also  libraries  transferred. 


a  Not  connected  with  the  UnlYenlty. 
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Libraries  chartered,  admitted  and  registered  during  year  ending  Sept. 

30, 1896 
Chartered 


No. 

1 
2 

8 

4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 


Po0tH>ffloe 


Alexandria  Bay.. 

Angelica 

Canton 

Fairport 

Freeport 

Fulton 

Oroton 

HaTonitraw 

Herkimer , 

Hunter 

Lonir  Island  City, 
Mount  Vernon.  ., 

Penn  Yan  

Port  Washington, 

Potsdam , 

Rondout  

Sherburne 

Van  Elten  , 

Vernon 

Watkins 

Westfleld 


Ubrarie 


Holland  library  p 

Angelica  library  association 

Canton  free  library 

Fairport  public  Ubraryp 

Freeport  public  library  p 

Fulton  public  library 

Groton  public  libraryp 

Eings  dauKhters  public  library 

Herkimer  free  library 

Hunter  public  library  p 

Long  Island  City  public  library 

Mount  Vernon  puolic  library 

Penn  Yan  public  library 

Port  Washington  free  library  p...., 
Potsdam  public  library  and  reading 

Ponckhockle  public  libraryp , 

Sherburne  public  library  p , 

Van  Btten  public  libraryp 

Vernon  public  libraryp , 

Watkins  public  library 

Patterson  library 


Reincorporated 

22  I  Canandaigua |  Wood  library  association 

Total 


Vols. 


865 

1660 

875 

660 

100 

1000 

600 

700 

2000 

246 

6000 

4(«0 

1400 

289 

1286 

860 

976 

380 


2200 


Property 


$689 
1966 
1000 

580 

864  18 
1000 

450 

1000 

88,000 

888 
6000 
2660 
1641  25 

200 
2487 

507  85 

600 

404  50 
90  70 
1815 
100,000 


4600 


Mil 


28,886      $168,477  88 


Provisional  charter  made  absolute 
I  Camden |  Camden  library  assooiatlon | 

Charter  amended 


11801 


8811  88 


Albany Albany  free  library 

Unregistered  charter 
I  Brooklyn |  Brooklyn  public  library  aasoctation  . 


Admitted  with  existing  charters 

Malone 

Pleasantville... 
Southampton  . . 


Wadhams  reading  circle 

PleasantvlUe  library  association . 
Rogers  memorial  library 


Total  , 


Registered 


500 

1000 


$1800 


488  61 
1096 
88,466 


1588        $40,088  61 


Albany  .... 
Albany.... 
Auhum  ... 

Buffalo 

Flushing  . . 
New  York. 
New  York. 
New  York . 
New  York . 
New  York . 
New  York . 

Olean 

Piermont.. 

Salem 

Waterloo.. 


Y.  M.  A.  library 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  library 

Seymour  library 

Catholic  institute  library 

Flushing  library  association 

Aguilar  free  library,  197  E.  B*dway . . . 
Aguilar  free  library,  59th  st  branch . . 
Aguilar  free  library,  110th  st.  branch . 
Riverside  free  library . 


Teachers  college,  Bryson  library.. 
Washington  hights  free  library. . . 


Forman  library.   

Piermont  free  library , 

Bancroft  public  library 

Waterloo  library  and  historical  society., 


Total 

Grand  total 


16,896 
8872 

12.266 
6580 
6600 

28,510 
a  11^ 

1170 
7000 
9844 
4500 

87 
8615 
4000 


117,180 


147,549 


18.866 
6108 

46,098  48 
158,000 

17,946 
121,116 

1500 

2178  7» 
16,750 

9668  85 
21,500 
260 
27,627  84 
26,060 


$478,860  88 


$671,861  tt 


a  Included:ia  Aguilar  free  library  197  E.  Broadway, 
kl  charter. 


p;ProTi8ional  4 
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Library  transfers  approved  during  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1896 


To 


Vols. 


Bd  of  edac.  of  Alexandria  Bay 

TVasteea  of  Wilson  academy 

Trasteea  of  Fairport  uiiioD  school.. 
Bd  of  edue.  dist.  no.  9,  Hempstead. 

Bd  of  ednc.  dist.  no.  1,  Volney 

Bdof  edue.  dist.  no.  8,  GiotoD 

Trastees  of  school  dist.  no.  2,  Hunter 

Bd  of  edac.  of  Jamestown 

Bd  of  edue.  of  Mt  Vernon 

Bdof  edac.  of  Penn  Yan 

Potsdam  public  readingroom   and 

libraiy 

Bd  of  ednc.  of  dist.  no.  4,  Kingston. 
Bd  of  edue.  dist.  no.  7,  Sberbnrne.. 
Voters  of  school  dist.  no.l,  Van  Etten 
Bd  of  edue.  of  dist.  no.  1,  Watkins.. 
Watkios  library  association 


Holland  lib.  of  Alexandria  Bay 
Angelica  librnry  aasooiation. .. 

Fairport  public  library 

Freeport  public  library 

Fulton  public  library 

Groton  public  library 

Hunter  public  library 

James  Prendergastlibraryass'n 

Mt  Vernon  public  library 

Penn  Yan  public  library 

Potsdam    public    library    and 

reading  room 

Ponckhockie  public  library. .. 

Sherburne  public  li bra  ry 

Van  Etten  public  library 

Watkins  public  library 

'Watkins  public  library 


1650 

550 

100 

TIOOO 

500 

297 

2206 

4000 

1400 

1286 
860 
975 
390 
500 

1815 


17,893 


Founding  and  control.  The  following  tables  .show  by  what  action 
the  chartered  University  libraries  have  been  established  in  each  of  the 
past  six  years  and  by  whom  their  trustees  are  elected.  Out  of  a  total  of 
97,  31  boards  of  library  control  are  appointed  by  the  local  boards  of 
education  and  22  by  school  districts,  showing  that  a  majority  of  all 
are  still  closely  related  to  the  school  system. 


Ponnding  of  chartered  libraries  for 

years 

ending  September  30 

Brtabliafaedby 

I8BI 

I8B8 

1898 

15 
2 
2 

1894 

1896 

1896 

Total 

School  aathoritie> 

10 
3 
3 

9 
3 

10 
2 

44 

School  dtetricto 

^iQaco  trustees 

Village 

1 
..... 

4 

2 

"■"2* 

T^J* 

*<>WI1  ................................ 

1 
..... 

2 
1 
2 

1 

CommoD  coancils 

1 
4 

2 
4 

Libruy  assoeiatioDs..... 

1 

Other  iiflsociatioDS 

PnbUc  meetinfs 

1 

1 
1 

2 

Charehes...Tr. 

3 

J^fi^^te gif t* ,....-,,-, X   ,x,... 

1 

5 

Total 

1 

1 

25 

25 

23 

22 

97 
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Control  of  chartered  libraries  for  years  ending  September  30 

Trustees  chosen  by 

1891 

1898 

1898 
5 

1894 
8 

1896 

9 

1 
2 

1896 

Total 

Board  of  education. .................. 

9 
■  "3" 

31 

School  trustees. ................ ...-,. 

1 

School  district 

1 

12 

4 

2 

22 

Village  trostees 

2 

Village  voters 

2 

1 

3 

Town 

1 

1 

Mayor  with  consent  of  council 

2 
6 

2 

Library  trustees 

4 

7 
2 

1 

3 

4 
2 

20 

Library  association 

1 

7 

Other  associations 

3 

Other  library 

1 
2 

1 

Contributors  of  $1  each 

1 

1 

3 

Individual  benefactor. . .  . . 

1 

Total 

1 

1 

25 

25 

23 

22 

97 

Library  founders.  The  following  libraries  have  been  established  by 
individual  gifts  within  the  past  four  years. 

Crandall  free  library  at  Glens  Falls  was  founded  by  Henry  Crandall 
and  chartered  in  1893.  It  has  6319  volumes  and  reported  a  circulation 
of  34,263  for  1896. 

Sherman  free  library  at  Port  Henry  ws^s  founded  by  George  R.  Sher- 
man and  his  wife  in  1887  and  chartered  in  1894.  It  has  4954  volumes 
and  a  circulation  of  7959. 

Sinclairville  free  library  was  established  by  a  gift  ©f  books  from'  El- 
bridgo  P.  McElroy  in  1870.  The  library  was  chartered  December  1894. 
It  has  1450  volumes. 

Herkimer  free  library  was  founded  by  Judge  Robert  Earl  and  his  wife 
who  relinquished  their  home  and  gave  it  with  2000  books  for  a  public 
library.     It  was  chartered  November  1895.     It  has  4619  volumes. 

Patterson  library  at  Westfield,  chartered  in  1896,  was  founded  by 
a  bequest  of  $100,000  from  Hannah  W.  Patterson, 

Other  free  libraries  founded  by  private  gifts  and  incorporated  by  the 
legislature  or  under  general  laws  have  been  admitted  to  the  University 
as  follows : 

Erwin  library  and  institute,  Boonville 

Grosvenor  public  library,  Buffalo 

James  Prendergast  free  library,  Jamestown 

South  worth  library  association.  Dry  den 

Peck  memorial  library,  Marathon 

Hazard  library  association,  Poplar  Ridge 

Jervis  library^  Rome 

Rogers  memorial  library,  Southampton. 

Library  trustees.  In  one  charter  granted  wiihin  the  year  the  vil- 
lage president  and  town  supervisor  have  been  designated  ex  officio  library 
trustees ;  in  another  the  village  president  and  school  superintendent  and 


22  have  3  trustees  each 

49  "  5 

4  "  6  " 

II  "  7  " 

2  "  8  " 
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ifl  another  the  mayor  of  the  city  and  school  superintendent.  There  are 
DOW  10  libraries  whose  governing  boards  include  ex  officio  trustees. 

Of  the  new  libraries  of  the  year,  two  have  three  trustees  each,  i6  have 
five,  three  have  seven  and  one  17.  Of  the  entire  97  chartered  libraries 
the  majority  have  five  trustees. 

3  have  9  trustees  each 

1  has  10  '' 

2  have  12  " 

1  has  13  " 

2  have  17  " 
Libraries  admitted.    Three  libraries  already  incorporated  under 

general  laws  and  having  property  amounting  to  about  $40,000  were 
admitted  to  the  University  during  the  year. 

Roistered  libraries.  15  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  libraries 
registered  as  maintaining  a  proper  standard.  They  have  117,130  vol- 
umes and  $473,350.83  in  property,  and  for  1896  reported  a  circulation 
of  404424  volumes.  Most  of  them  are  important  institutions  to  which 
this  registry  js  a  necessary  condition  of  securing  local  subsidies  from 
cities  or  villages. 

Unregistered  charter.  The  Brooklyn  public  library  association 
was  organized  to  promote  the  establishment  of  a  free  public  library  for 
the  city  of  Brooklyn.  Having  no  books  with  which  to  carry  on  library 
work  an  unregistered  charter  was  granted  to  give  them  legal  existence 
and  make  it  possible  for  them  to  receive  gifts  of  money  or  books. 

f^IBBABIJfiS  AND  INSTITUTES  IN  THE  UNIVEBSITY 

The  following  table  of  libraries  and  institutes  in  the  University  includes 
all  that  have  come  into  this  relation  under  the  University  law  of  1892. 

The  state  library  and  the  libraries  of  502  teaching  institutions  are  not 
included  nor  those  registered  as  maintaining  a  proper  standard.  The 
list  contains  those  only  that  have  a  distinct  corporate  existence  and  are  in 
the  University  by  charter  or  admission.  Many  details  are  given  that 
could  not  readily  be  obtained  for  other  libraries.  Except  the  Grosvenor 
library  in  Buffalo  all  are  free  for  the  circulation  of  books. 

The  number  of  library  and  institute  corporations  in  the  University  is 
1 18.  Three  of  these  were  originally  chartered  by  special  acts  of  legisla- 
ture, 20  were  incorporated  under  general  laws  and  97  now  hold  standard 
Univcnity  charters,  two  having  been  reincorporated.  48  of  the  charters 
ve  provisional  for  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  grant,  indicating  that 
the  property,  including  books,  is  not  yet  valued  at  $1000.  One  provis- 
ional charter  has  been  made  absolute  during  the  past  year. 

The  libraries  in  the  University,  located  in  47  different  counties,  contain 
3'7>3io  volumes,  or  68,884  vaote  than  in  1895.  Their  circulation  for  the 
year  hat  reached  988,47  »  volumes.  Digitized  by  ^OOglc 
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a  Libraries  and  institutes  in  the 


Post-offloe 


Addison 

Albany 

Albion 

Alexandria  Bay 

AUen^sHill 

Amsterdam 

Angelica 

Arkport 

BallstonSpa 

Bath  beach 

Bath-on-Hudson 

Bav  Ridge 

Belmont 

Boonville 

Buffalo 

Camden 

Canaan  Four  Corners. 

Canandalgaa 

Canton 

CatskiU 

Claverack 

Cornwall 

Comwall^n- Hudson . . 

Crown  Point 

DansTllle 

Dryden 

East  Chatham 

Easton 

Elizabethtown 

EUeuTUle 

Fairport 

Fort  Hamilton 

Fort  Plain 

Freeport . » 

Fulton 

Qilbertaville 

Glen  Core 

Qlen  Haven 

Glens  Falls 

Groton 

Haverstraw 

Herlcimer 

HornellsviUe 

Hunter 

Illon 

Jamestown 

Jordan  ville 

Joshua's  Rock 

Keene  Valley 

Lake  Geoiige 

Lake  Placid 

Uberty 

Liverpool 

Lookport 

Long  Island  City 


Steuben 

Albany  

Orleans 

Jefferson .... 
Ontario  .... 

Montgomery 
Allegany  — 

Steuben 

Saratoga  .... 
Kings 

Rensselaer . . 

Kings 

Alleitany 

Oneida 

Erie 

Oneida 

Columbia  ... 

Ontario 

St  Lawrence  . . . 
Greene 

Columbia 

Orange 

Orange 

Essex 

Lirlngston 

Tompkins 

Columbia 

Washington .... 

Essex 

Ulster 

Monroe 

Kings 

Montgomery  . . . 

Queens 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Queens 

Cayuga 

Warren 

Tompkins 

Rockland 

Herkimer 

Steuben 

Greene 

Herkimer 

Chautauqua.... 

Herkimer 

Warren 

Essex 

Warren 

Essex 

Sullivan 

Onondaga 

Niagara 

Queens 


NAME 


Addison  public  library 

Albany  free  library 

Albion  public  library 

Holland  library  of  Alexandria  Bay 

Allen's  Hill  f  ree  drc  Ub.  ass'n 

Amsterdam  library  ass*n 

Angelica  library  ass'n 

Arkport  public  librsry 

Ballston  public  library 

New  Utrecht  free  library 

Norih  Greenbush  dist  no.  6  pub.  lib 

Bav  Ridge  free  library 

Belmont  lit.  and  hist.  soc.  free  lib 

Erwin  library  and  institute 

Grosvenor  public  library 

Camden  library  ass*n 

Canaan  public  library 

Wood  library  ass^n 

Canton  free  library 

CatskiU  public  Ubrary 

Claverack  free  lib.  and  reading  room  aas^n  . . . 

Cornwall  public  library 

Oomwall-on-Hudson  pub.  lib. 

Chapel  library 

Dansville  public  library 

Southworth  library  ass'n ^ 

East  Chatham  public  Ubrary 

Easton  library  ass*n 

Elizabethtown  library  ass'n 

EUenvUle  public  Ubrary 

Fairport  public  library 

Fort  Hamilton  free  Ubrary 

Fort  Plain  free  Ubrary 

Freeport  public  library 

Fulton  public  library 

Gilbertsville  free  library 

Glen  Cove  public  library 

Glen  Haven  public  library 

CrandaU  free  library 

Groton  pubUc  library 

Kings  daughters  pubUc  Ubraiy 

Herkimer  free  library 

Hornell  free  library  ass^n 

Hunter  public  Ubrary 

Illon  district  Ubrary 

James  Prendersast  library  ass'n 

JordanviUe  public  library 

Mountainside  free  library 

Keene  Valley  public  library 

Lake  George  free  library 

Lake  Placid  public  Ubrary    

Liberty  public  Ubrary 

Liverpool  public  Ubrary 

Lock  port  public  Ubrary 

Long  Island  City  pubUc  Ubrary 

a  Not  Including  the  state  Ubrary  or  the 

6  R  inoorporated  by  regents 
L         *^  '^  leSalatiire 

a  under  genetel  l*w 
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University,  June  30, 1896 
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Bd  of  education 
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Bd  of  education 
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Corporation 
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Bd  of  education 

Corporation 
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District 

Oorporation 

8  by  ich.  dist,  2  by  bd  of  educ*n 

District 

Henry  Crandall 

Bd  or  education 
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15  by  Corp.  pres.  ▼!!.  &  sup't  sch.  ex  officio 

Oorporation 

District 
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Corporation 
School  district 
Corporation 
Association 
Corporation 

District 

Bd  of  education 
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Bd  of  education 

Corporation 
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62 
63 
64 
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67 
68 
69 
70 

71 
72 
78 
74 
76 

76 
77 
78 
79 
80 

81 
82 
88 
84 
85 

86 
87 
88 
89 
90 

91 
92 
98 
94 
96 

96 
97 
98 
99 
100 

101 
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Post-office 


MadaUn 

Malone 

Marathon 

Mellenvllle 

Mohawk 

Montour  Falls 

Morriiftot^n 

Mt  Vernon 

Nanuet  

Nassau  

New  Rochelle 

New  York 

Newfleld 

Niagara  Falls 

North  Parma 

North  Tonawanda 
Nyack 

Ogdensburg 

Oneonta 

Oyster  Bay 

Penn  Yan 

Philmont 

Pine  Plains 

Plattsburg 

Pleasantville 

Pocantico  Hills... 

Poplar  Ridge 

Port  Henry 

Port  Jervfs 

Port  Washington. 

Potsdam 

Rockville  Center. . 

Rome 

Rondout  

Saugerties 

Schenectady 

Schuylervlile 

Sea  Cliff 

Sherburne 

Sidney 

Sinclalrville 

SingSlng 

Southampton < 

Springfield  Center. 
Springville 

Syracuse 

Tonawanda 

Troy 

Troy 

Trumansburg 

Utica 

VanEtten 

Vernon 

Waterford 

Waterville 


Dutchess 

Franklin 

Cortland 

Columbia 

Herkimer 

Schuyler 

St  Lawrence... 
Westchester . . . 

Rockland 

Rensselaer  — 

Westchester  . . . 

New  York 

Tompkins 

Niagara 

Monroe 

Niagara 

Rockland 

8t  Lawrence-.. 

Otsego 

Queens  

Yates 

Columbia 

Dutchess  

Clinton 

Westchester — 

Westchester  . . . 

Cayuga 

Essex 

Orange 

Queens  

St  Lawrence... 

8ueen8  
neida 

Ulster 

Ulster 

Schenectady . . . 

Saratoga 

Queens 

Chenango  

Delaware 

Chautauqua. . . . 
Westchester  ... 

Suffolk 

Otsego 

Erie 

Onondaga 

Erie 

Rensselaer 

Rensselaer .... 
Tompkins 

Oneida 

Chemung 

Oneida 

Saratoga 

Oneida 


Name 


Tivoli  public  library 

Wadhams  reading  circle  . . . 
Peck  memorial  library  ass'i 
Mellenvllle  public  library. . . 
M  ohawk  public  library 


Havana  free  libranr. 
Morristown  public  library. 


Mt  Vernon  public  library. 
Nanuet  public  library. 
Nassau  free  library. . . 


New  Rochelle  public  library 

St  Agnes  free  library 

Newfield  public  library 

Niagara  Falls  public  library 

North  Parma  public  library f. 

North  Tonawanda  public  library 

Nyack  library 

Otfdensburg  public  library 

Oneonta  public  library 

Oyster  Bay  peoples  library 


Penn  Yan  public  library 

Philmont  puUlc  library 

Pine  Plains  free  library 

Plattsburg  public  library 

Pleasantville  library  association. 

Pocantico  Hills  lyceum 

Hazard  library  ass'n 

Sherniau  free  library 

Port  Jervis  free  library 

Port  Washington  free  library .... 


Potsdam  pub.  lib.  and  reading  room. 

Rockville  Center  public  library 

Jervis  library  ass^n 

Ponckhockie  public  library 

Saugerties  public  library 


Schenectady  free  public  library  . 

Schuylervlile  public  library 

Sea  Cliff  public  library 

Sherburne  public  library 

Sidney  public  library 


Sinclalrville  free  library . . 
Sing  Slug  public  library  . . 
Rogers  memorial  library . 
SpringHeld  free  library  . . . 
Springville  public  library. 


Syracuse  central  library 

Tonawanda  public  librarv 

Troy  children's  neighborhood  library 

Young  women's  ass^n  of  the  city  of  Troy- 
Trumansburg  public  library 


Utica  public  library 

Van  Etten  public  library  . 

Vernon  public  library 

Waterford  public  library  . 
Waterville  public  library . 


a  Not  including  the  state  library  or  the 

6  R  incorporated  by  regents 
L         '^  '^  lepslature 

Q         "  under  general  law 
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111 

112 
118 
114 
115 

116 
117 
118 


Post-ofDoe 


Wstkins 

WelUTiUe  .... 
West  Winfleld 

Westburv 

Westfleld 

Westport 

Yonkera 

Yonke^ 


Oountj 


Schuyler  — 
Allegany .-. . . 
Herkimer . . . 

Cayuga 

Chautauqua. 

Eaa&x 

Westchester. 
Westchester 


NAME 


Watkins  public  libraiy 

Wellsville  public  library 

West  Winfleld  free  library 

Green  Wood  library 

Patterson  library , 

Westport  libraiy  aas'n 

Women  *s  institute  of  Tonkers  . 
Yonkers  public  library , 


a  Not  including  the  state  library  or  the 

b  R  incorporated  by  regents 
L  ^  '^  legislature 

Q  "  under  general  law 
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Comparative  summary  of  libraries  and  institutes  in  the  University  1893-96 


1898 

18M 

1805 

1806 

Increase 

for  one 

year 

No.  of  libraries 

29 

69,956 

192,899 

276 

61 

185,108 

463,963 

250 

93 
258,426 

670,580 
259 

118 
327,310 
988,471 

302 

25 

Volumes 

68,884 

317,891 

4:j 

Circulation 

Circalation  avernge  per  100  vols. 

Growth  of  free  libraries  in  the  University.    In  the  report  for 

1895  a  table  was  given  showing  one  and  two  years'  increase  in  volumes 
and  circulation  of  28  libraries  admitted  to  the  University  during  the 
year  ending  Sept.  30,  1893. 

The  same  table  is  here  repeated  with  the  growth  to  Sept.  30,  1896, 
added.  This  shows  a  continued  and  uniform  advance  of  these  28 
libraries  as  a  group.  In  three  years  their  number  of  volumes  increased 
45  %  and  their  circulation  122  %.  The  average  circulation  for  1896 
was  427  volumes  for  each  100,  as  against  278  for  each  100  in  1893, 
while  the  average  for  the  free  libraries  of  the  state  is  now  but  300 
volumes  for  each  100. 

The  circulation  of  a  few  of  the  libraries  in  this  table  fell  off  a  little  the 
last  year,  while  others  made  a  marked  advance,  as : 

Albany  free  library  from  6,356  to  10,129  or  59  %; 
Port  Jervis  free  library  from  13,578  to  21,991  or  62  % ; 
Utica  public  library  from  82,421  to  118,167  or  43  %; 
Yonkers  public  library  from  31,192  to  47,211  or  51  %, 

These  were  among  the  first  libraries  to  come  into  relation  with  the 
University. 

Another  table  is  given  of  libraries  admitted  in  1895,  with  a  comparison 
of  their  work  in  1895  and  1896.  They  are  33  in  number  with  a  total  of 
48,791  volumes  and  a  circulation  of  70,834  in  1895.  In  one  year  they 
added  45  %  to  their  books  and  167  %  to  their  previous  circulation. 
The  Jervis  library  at  Rome  lent  40,000  volumes  where  none  had  been 
issued  before,  and  the  Schenectady  library  began  with  a  circulation  the 
first  year  of  17,692. 

The  following  advanced  their  circulation  largely  : 

Amsterdam  library  association  from  9669  to  29,512  or  205  %; 

New  Utrecht  library  at  Bath  Beach  from  5654  to  10,000  or  76.8  % ; 

Niagara  Falls  library  from  9467  to  18,510  or  95.5  %; 

Wateiford  library  from  1672  to  7892  or  372  %; 

Waterville  library  from  1350  to  3450  or  155  %. 

Several  others  reported  a  circulation  nearly  or  quite  double  that  of  the 
preceding  year. 

The  average  circulation  of  the  group  was  326  volumes  for  each  100  in 

1896  as  compared  with  145  volumes  for  each  100  the  previous  year. 
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One  year's  growth  of  free  libraries  admitted  to  the  University  during  year 
ending  Sept.  30,  1895 


No. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 


LIBRABY 


Allen's  Hill  free  oirculatiiifi:  library  ass'n 

AiuBterdani  library  associiition 

Bath  Beach,  New  Utrecht  free  library... 

Cornwall  imblio  library 

Com  wall-on- Hud  son  public  library 

Crown  Point  chapel  library 

Dryden,  South  worth  library  association. 

Eastou  library  association 

Elizabethtown  library  association 

Gilbertsville  free  library '. 

Glen  Cove  public  library 

Lake  George  free  library 

Lake  Placid  public  library 

Marathon,  Peck  memorial  library  ass'n.. 

Nanuet  public  library 

Newfield  public  library 

Niagara  Falls  public  library 

Oyster  Bay,  Peoples  1  ibrary 

Pine  Plains  free  library 

Pocantico  Hills  lyceum  library 

Poplar  Ridge,  Hazard  library' 

Rome,  Jervis  library  association 

Schenectady  free  public  library 

Schuylerville  public  library 

Sea  Cliff  public  library 

Sidney  public  library 

Sinclairyille  free  library 

Springfield  free  library 

Troy,  Children's  neighborhood  library. . 
Troy,  Young  wouiens' association  library. 

Waterford  public  library 

Waterville  public  library 

West  Win  field  free  library 


Total. 


Increase  for  one  year. 


1805 


Vols.         Circ'n 


411 

2,368 

1,341 

438 

812 

1,021 

5,700 

680 

1,421 

1,094 

938 

453 

1,103 

"771 

488 

3,641 

650 

2,028 

1,126 

800 

9,315 

3,000 

379 

529 

1,137 

1,450 


571 
1,190 
1,366 
1,158 
1,412 


48,791 


343 
9,669 
5,654 

"l"i56 
1,765 
5,000 
583 
1,750 
3,445 


2,818 

'"780 

370 

9,467 

2,160 

1^656 


1,316 
4,147 
2,006 

8^370 
2,349 
1,672 
1,350 
3,620 


70,834 


1896 


Vols. 


411 
3,109 
1,549 

525 

814 
1,077 
5,912 

693 
1,566 
1,094 
1,572 

523 
1,135 
1,000 

934 

545 
3,888 
1,702 
2,104 
1,13(5 
1,500 
10,577 
3,905 

"'"650 
1,300 
1,450 
227 
790 
1,450 
1,672 
1,830 
1,503 


58,137 
48,791 


9,346 


Clrc*ii 


825 

29,512 

10,013 

600 

1,221 

2,14r» 

5,000 

1,247 

3,051 

3,400 

2,226 

763 

3,393 

2,484 

1,150 

1,682 

18,510 

3,070 

2,000 

1,117 

1,260 

40,162 

17,692 

"2^612 
4,320 
3,000 
1,329 
6,021 
2,987 
7,892 
3,450 
6,592 


189,726 
70,834 


118,892 


Grants.     University  rules  for  state  aid  to  libraries  were  published  in 
the  following  circular : 

Grants  from  public  library  money 
Apportionment  of  public  library  money.  Such  sum  as  shall  have  been 
appropriated  by  the  legislature  as  public  library  money  shall  be  paid 
annually  by  the  treasurer,  on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller,  from  the 
income  of  the  United  States  deposit  fund,  according  to  an  apportionment 
to  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  free  libraries  by  the  regents  in  accordance 
with  their  rules  and  authenticated  by  their  seal ;  provided  that  none  of 
this  money  shall  be  spent  for  books  except  those  approved  or  selected 
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and  furnished  by  the  regents ;  that  no  locality  shall  share  in  the  appor- 
tionment unless  it  shall  raise  and  use  for  the  same  purpose  not  less  than 
an  equal  amount  from  taxation  or  other  local  sources ;  that  for  any  part 
of  the  apportionment  not  payable  directly  to  the  Ubrary  trustees  the 
regents  shall  hie  with  the  comptroller  proper  vouchers  showing  that  it  has 
been  spent  in  accordance  with  law  exclusively  for  books  for  free  libraries 
or  for  proper  expenses  incurred  for  their  benefit;  and  that  books  paid  for 
by  the  state  shall  be  subject  to  return  to  the  regents  whenever  the  library 
shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  conform  to  the  ordinances  under  which  it 
secured  them. — Laivs  of  1892,  ch.  378  §  50 

Fublic  tibrary  grants.  Under  the  conditions  prescribed  by  law,  any 
library  in  the  University  or  registered  by  the  University,  maintaining  the 
required  standard  and  free  to  the  public  for  circulation,  may  receive  an- 
nually as  much  from  the  public  library  money  as  it  received  in  1892  from 
the  district  library  money,  and  in  other  cases  not  exceeding  $200.  But 
if  free  for  reference  only,  it  may  receive  not  more  than  halC  the  amount 
raised  from  local  sources  for  the  same  purpose. — Regents  ordinance  34 

The  attention  of  libraries  applying  for  state  aid  is  called  to  the  follow- 
ing points  covered  by  the  University  law  and  regents  rules : 

1  Basis  of  application,  *  The  equivalent  from  local  sources  must  be 
in  money  not  in  books ;  but  by  permission,  half  the  actual  present  value, 
as  fixed  by  the  regents,  may  be  allowed  for  books  given  for  this  purpose 
within  one  year.'  Library  trustees  must  therefore,  as  a  rule,  have  the 
money  still  on  hand  when  they  apply. 

A  ikt  of  books  given  for  the  purpose  may  be  sent  to  the  pubhc  libraries 
division  with  a  request  for  appraisal  and  premission  to  use  them  as  a  basis 
of  application.  After  examination  a  certificate  will  be  furnished  stating 
the  appraised  value  and  the  amount  to  which  the  library  is  thereby  en- 
titled.   This  certificate  must  be  attached  to  the  application. 

2  Time  of  application.  Library  trustees  may  apply  for  public  money  at 
any  time  in  the  year.  If  all  conditions  are  met  and  the  state  appropria- 
tion is  available  the  grant  will  usually  be  made  on  the  first  of  the  follow- 
ing month.  If  the  library  has  already  received  $200  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  beginning  October  i,  the  grant  can  not  be  made  till  the  fol- 
lowing October. 

3  Reports  required.  *  No  institution  shall  receive  any  grant  from  the 
regents  till  all  the  reports  required  of  it  have  been  submitted  and 
accepted.'  This  applies  to  the  annual  library  report  as  well  as  to  the 
report  of  money  sent 

4  Use  of  money.  The  money  granted  and  the  local  equivalent  must 
be  spent  for  approved  books,  serials  and  bindings,  unless  otherwise  used 
by  special  written  permission.  It  can  not  be  used  for  repairs  orrebinding 
worn  books. 

5  Report  of  expenditures.  After  the  money  has  been  spent,  the  items 
of  expenditure  must  be  reported  to  the  regents  with  the  author,  title  and 
cost  of  each  book  bought,  the  name  and  cost  of  each  periodical ;  and, 
when  binding  is  charged,  the  authors,  titles  and  cost  of  binding,  with 
items  of  any  other  library  expenses  included  in  the  account.  Blank 
sheets  for  this  return  will  be  furnished  and  the  note  of  transmittal  must 
be  signed  by  both  the  president  of  the  trustees  and  the  librarian. 

6  Books  disapproved.  Books  may  be  disapproved  for  various  reasons. 
Some  are  unstated  for  general  library  use  on  account  of  bad  print,  care- 
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less  proof-reading,  inferior  paper,  poor  binding  or  paper  covers;  some  on 
account  of  their  too  scholarly  or  technical  character  or  great  cost.  Some 
are  ill-adapted  to  a  special  community.  Others  are  partizanin  their  tone, 
or  superseded  by  later  and  more  reliable  works. 

Many  that  have  considerable  popularity  may  be  called  *  weak '  books. 
They  are  neither  bad  nor  good,  are  without  literary  jnerit,  use  question- 
able English,  present  false  or  exaggerated  views  of  life,  and  can  easily  be 
replaced  by  books  that  are  equally  attractive,  have  a  positive  character, 
give  more  useful  information  and  are  in  better  taste.  Without  disregard- 
ing the  needs  of  children  or  the  preferences  of  uncultivated  readers,  or 
the  importance  of  inducing  people  to  acquire  the  reading  habit,  many 
trivial  books  and  series  commonly  found  in  popular  libraries  might  well 
be  omitted.  It  certainly  would  be  wrong  to  increase  their  number  at 
the  expense  of  the  state.     Only  the  better  class  therefore  will  be  approved. 

If  a  positively  immoral  book  is  found  on  the  shelves  of  a  public 
library  it  must  be  removed  as  a  condition  of  state  aid.  Books  that  are 
*  weak '  may  remain,  if  the  trustees  wish,  but  such  can  not  be  bought  with 
the  public  money,  or  with  the  equal  amount  raised  to  secure  the  public 
money. 

The  regents  will  issue  from  time  to  time  lists  of  approved  books  from 
which  selections  may  be  made.  Such  lists  have  appeared  in  regents  bul- 
letins and  circulars,  in  traveling  Ubrary  and  subject  library  lists,  and  in 
the  American  library  association  catalog  of  5,000  volumes  exhibited  at 
the  world's  fair,  Chicago,  in  1893. 

If  a  library  wishes  to  secure  approval  of  books  before  buying,  a  pro- 
posed list  may  be  submitted  to  the  regents  office  at  any  time. 

7  Sectarian  books,  *  No  books  of  a  technically  religious  or  contro- 
versial character  can  be  bought  with  the  state  grant  and  the  equal 
amount  raised  from  local  sources.'  This  prohibition  includes  sectarian 
books,  books  of  evangelistic  appeal  and  ecclesiastical  propaganda,  but  not 
books  of  information  fairly  stated. 

8  Newspapers^  public  documents ^  traveling  libraries.  None  of  the  public 
money  or  the  local  equivalent  can  be  spent  for  general  newspapers ;  for 
periodicals  unless  of  recognized  value  and  kept  as  permanent  additions  to 
the  library  ;  for  public  documents  originally  issued  by  state  or  national 
governments  without  cost ;  or  for  paying  the  fee  for  a  traveling  library 
which  is  itself  a  gift  from  the  state. 

9  Special  library  expenses.  Libraries  wishing,  in  special  circumstances 
connected  with  starting  or  reorganization,  to  use  part  of  the  public 
money  or  the  local  equivalent  for  bookcases,  cataloguing,  printing,  library 
supplies  or  librarian's  services  must  make  an  itemized  request,  stating  the 
reasons,  and  obtain  written' permission  in  advance.  This  permit  must  be 
attached  to  the  final  report  of  items  of  expenditure  when  submitted  for 
approval. 

The  public  library  fund  is  very  much  limited  for  so  large  a  state  and 
not  only  the  laws  and  ordinances  but  the  necessities  of  the  case  demand 
the  most  careful  observance  of  the  rules  governing  its  use.  Exceptions 
can  not  be  made  in  favor  of  individual  libraries,  but  all  must  conform  to 
the  same  rules;  otherwise  what  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  one  wQuld 
be  an  injury  and  so  an  injustice  to  the  others. 

Melvil  Dewey 

JDirector 
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Eight  grants  of  $13,746.44  to  91  tibraries  made  in  October,  November 
and  December,  1895,  and  January,  February,  March,  April  and  May, 
1896,  exhausted  the  money  available  for  subsidies.  Of  the  remaining 
29  applications  27  aggregating  $3942.15  were  approved  but  filed  unpaid 
till  the  next  fiscal  year.  If  these  could  have  been  paid  within  the  year, 
the  total  grants  would  have  been  $17,688.59  to  118  libraries;  an  increase 
of  32  libraries  and  $3189.56  over  the  preceding  year.  The  average 
payment  was  $151  to  each  library  as  compared  with  $168,  $167,  and 
$158  in  preceding  years.  The  amount  sufficient  in  1893  when  40  libraries 
were  in  a  position  to  claim  state  aid  was  quite  insufficient  in  1896  when  118 
libraries  asked  and  154  libraries  were  entitled  to  ask  for  this  recognition 
of  public   service. 

No  one  familiar  with  existing  library  conditions  as  compared  with 
those  of  four  years  ago  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  multiplying  signs  of 
progress  throughout  the  state.  The  number  of  free  libraries  has  increased 
from  238  in  1893  to  351  in  1896.  Their  resources  increased  by  186,100 
volumes  during  the  last  year.  Their  circulation  was  2,293,861  in  1893 ; 
it  advanced  to  3,933,623  in  1896.  Their  average  daily  circulation  was 
10,777  volumes  in  1896  as  compared  with  6285  in  1893.  It  advanced 
at  the  rate  of  2157  a  day  during  the  last  year.  No  small  part  of  this 
remarkable  increase  is  due  to  the  substantial  encouragement  given  by 
the  state.  The  expenditure  of  the  public  money  for  books  has  been 
carefully  guarded.  Every  dollar  granted  means  another  dollar  raised 
from  local  sources.  The  long  list  of  books  reported  are  closely  scruti- 
nized by  the  book  board  of  the  state  library.  The  work  of  libraries 
receiving  aid  is  under  constant  inspection  and  improvement  is  seen  on 
every  hand.  Many  thousands  of  books  now  in  constant  use  among  the 
people  would  not  have  been  supplied  except  for  the  bounty  of  the  state. 

Nov.  21,  1895  *^^  regents  voted  as  follows  in  regard  to  sectarian 
books. 

Ihrtizan  books  disallowed,  Voted^  That  in  approving  the  purchase  of 
books  for  libraries  admitted  to  the  University,  the  book  board  be  instructed 
to  allow  no  expenditure  of  state  money  for  any  book  of  a  technically 
religious  or  controversial  character. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  following  action  was  taken. 

SftdiMztA  rtfettmet  l\}>rarie%*  ApplicatioDS  for  public  library  money  haying 
t<€ea  received  from  a  Dumber  of  seieutifio  and  technical  librarieB  in  Baffalo,  New 
Turk,  aod  elsewhere,  which  are  free  to  the  public  for  reference  but  not  for 
etrcalatioD, 

VoUd^  That  grants  of  public  library  money  may  be  made  under  the 
rules  to  a  public  reference  library  specially  devoted  to  pedagogy,  history, 
genealogy,  science,  engineering,  law,  medicine,  music,  fine  arts  or  other 
technical  subject  of  interest  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population 
ia  its  immediate  vicinity. 
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The  following  table  shows  the 
year: 

Libraries  receiving  grants 

1  Albany  free  library $  200 

2  Albany,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  lib.  200 

3  Alexandria    Bay,     Hol- 

land library .-.  200 

4  Alfred  university  library  200 

5  Angelica  library  ass^D . .  200 

6  Bath   Beacb,    New  Ut- 

recht free  library 200 

7  Bath-on-Hudson,  North 

Greeubush  dist.  no.  6 

public  library 50 

8  Bay  Ridge  free  library.  200 

9  Belmont    lit.   and  hist. 

society  free  1  ibra ry . . .  100 

10  Boonville,  Erwiu  library 

and   institute 200 

11  Buffalo,  Grosvenor  pub- 

lic library 200 

12  Buffalo   library 100 

13  Buffalo  univ.  med.  dep't 

library 200 

14  Buffalo,  Women's    edu- 

cational and  industrial 

union  libra vy 50 

15  Buffalo.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  lib.  200 

16  Camden  library  ass'n..  103 

17  Canaan  public  library..  25 

18  Canton  free  library 200 

19  Catskill  publio  library.  200 

20  Claverack  free  lib.   and 

reifding  room  ass'n ...  74 

21  Cornwall  public  library  25 

22  Dansville  publio  library  175 

23  Dryden,  Souibwortb  lib.  200 

24  East  Chatham  pub.  lib.  75 

25  Fairport  public  library  100 

26  Flushing  library  ass'n ..  100 

27  Fort  Hamilton  free   lib.  100 

28  Fredonia,  D.  R.  Barker 

free  library 200 

29  Freeport  publio  li!)rary  200 

30  Qilbertsville  free  library  100 

31  Glen  Cove  public  library  200 

32  Glen  Haven  public  lib. .  120 


grants  of  public  library  money  for  the 


during  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1896 

33  Glens   Falls,     Crandall 

free  library 

$200 

34  Havana  free  library.... 

50 

35  Haverstraw,          King's 

daughters  pub.  library 

200 

36  Herkimer  free  library.. 

200 

37  Hunter  public  library.. 

84 

38  Jamest'wn,  James  Pren- 

dergast  library 

200 

39  Jordanville  publio  lib. .. 

55 

40  Keeno  Valley  public  lib. 

50 

41  Lake  George  free  library 

45 

42  Liberty  public  library.. 

25 

43  Lockpoi-t  public  library 

200 

44  Long  Island  City  public 

library 

200 

45  Madalin,Tivolipnb.  lib. 

52  54 

46  Malone,Wadham's  read- 

ing circle 

200 

47  Marathon,  Peck  memor- 

ial library 

150 

48  Mellenville  public  Ub. .. 

36 

49  Nanuet  public  library.. 

50 

50  Nassau  free  library.... 

75 

51  New  York,  Aguilaf  free 

05 

library 

52  New  York,  Bryson  lib., 

40O 

Teachers  college 

200 

53  New   York,    East    side 

house,  Webster  lib... 

200 

Oi. 

54  New     York,     Riverside 

*r* 

association  library... 

200 

55  New  York,  St  Agnes  free 

library 

200 

56  New  York,  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

library 

200 

57  Newfield  public  library 

20 

58  Niagara  Falls  pub.   lib. 

200 

59  North  Tonawanda  pub. 

library 

200 

60  Nyack  library 

200 

61  Ogdensburg  pub.  lib... 

200 

62  Oneonta  public  library. 

200 

63  Oswego,    State    normal 

school   library 

200 
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Libraries 

64  PeDD  Yan  public  library 

65  PhilrooDt  public  library 

66  Pleasantville  lib.  ass'n 

67  Port    Henry,    Sberman 

fiee  library 

68  Port  Jervis  free  library 
G9  Port   Washington    free 

library 

70  Rockville  Center  poblie 

library - 

71  Rome,  Jervis  lib.  aas'n. 

72  Rondoaty    Ponokhoekie 

public  library 

73  Salem,  Bancroft  public 

library 

74  Saugerties  public  lib. . . . 
73  Scheoeetady  free  public 

library 

76  Sidney  public  library .. . 

77  Sing  Sing  public  library 


receiving  grants,  etc.  (oonHnued) 


$125 

78  Springfield  free  library. 

$50 

57  27 

79  Springville   public    lib. 

200 

140 

80  Syracnse  central  library 

734  39 

81  Tonawanda  public  lib. . 

200 

200 

82  Troy  children's    neigh- 

200 

borhood  library 

50 

83  Troy,  Y.  W.  A.  library. 

50 

100 

84  Van  Etten  public  lib... 

83  25 

85  Venion  public  library.. 

128 

50 

86  Waterloo     library    and 

200 

historical  society 

100 

50 

87  WatkiuB  free  public  lib. 

200 

88  Waverly  high  school  lib. 

200 

smn 

89  Westbury,     Greenwood 

200 

public  library 

13 

90  Westport  library  ass'n. 

25 

200 

91  Yonkers,  Womeirs  insti- 

200 

tute  library 

200 

200 

$13,476  44 

Summary  statement  of  public  libraries  division  for  years  1891-96, 

ending  Sept.  30 


im 

18QS 

18QB 

1804 

1806 

1800 

rt 

Total 

Vinte  of  library  in- 
0pection ......... 

55 

62 

115 

134 

1 

Libraries  chartered 
Libraries  admitted 
Libraries  r^stered 
Unregistered   char- 
ter  

1 

25 
2 

27 
6 

1 

23 
10 
20 

24 

3 

15 

1 

4 

97 
21 
36 

1 

Libraries  under  in- 
spection .   ....•>. 

1 

1 

27 

34 

53 

43 

4 

155 

Library  transfers 
sDuroTed ........ 

20 

14 

18 

15 

... 

67 

— 

Libraries  receiving 
public    library 
money .......... 

40 
$6,341.74 

62 
$10,351.92 

86 
$14,399.03 
$100 

91 
$13,746.44 

.:. 

161 

UflQAj  granted,  r 

$44,839.13 
$300 

ft^ks  granted 
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As  the  system  of  traveling  libraries  becomes  better  known  the  applica- 
tions increase  and  the  books  have  never  been  in  such  great  demand  as  at 
present  The  appropriation  for  the  year  becoming  exhausted  in  May 
several  libraries  were  delayed,  and  in  a  few  collections  for  special  study, 
some  desirable  books  could  not  be  supplied  for  lack  of  funds.  Letters  of 
appreciation  continue  to  be  received  both  from  within  and  without  the 
state. 

Samples  of  our  blanks,  lists  of  books  and  detailed  accounts  of  our  sys- 
tem have  been  sent  to  individuals  and  clubs  in  Maine,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Georgia,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Iowa  to  aid  efforts  now  being  made 
to  introduce  the  New  York. system  of  traveling  libraries  into  these  states. 

Libraries  in  working  order  have  been  exhibited  at  a  public  meeting  of 
the  Public  education  association  in  New  York,  at  which  an  address  was 
given  by  Sec.  Melvil  Dewey ;  at  a  meeting  in  the  interests  of  traveling 
libraries  held  at  the  free  public  library  of  Newark,  N.  J. ;  at  the  spring 
meeting  of  the  N.  Y.  library  association  held  at  Sjrracuse,  N.  Y.;  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  educational  association,  in  connection 
with  the  organization  of  the  library  committee  of  the  association ;  and  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  library  association  held  at  Cleveland, 
O.  Samples  of  our  book  cases  have  also  been  sent  to  John  Thomson  of 
the  Philadelphia  library  co.  who  has  estabHshed  in  connection  with  his 
library  a  traveling  library  system  for  Philadelphia  and  the  immediate 
vicinity ;  and  to  Miss  L.  E.  Herron,  librarian  of  Hampton  institute,  Va., 
from  which  small  libraries  are  to  be  sent  out  to  graduates  of  the  institute, 
who  are  teaching  in  the  negro  schools  of  the  south. 

The  Ohio  state  library  commission,  in  commencing  a  traveling  library 
system  has  reprinted  for  its  own  use  some  of  our  application  blanks  and 
rules  for  lending.  The  action  taken  in  Iowa  is  outlined  on  p.  153  of  this 
report. 

Volumes.  The  total  number  of  volumes  accessioned  in  the  public 
libraries  division,  Oct.  i,  1897  was  27,027.  Of  these  204  have  been 
sold,  9  damaged,  10  worn  out  and  143  lost.  75  of  the  lost  books  be- 
longed^ to  the  capitol  library  and  to  the  collection  used  for  lending  to 
institutions  in  the  University. 
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The  volumes  now  in  use  are  distributed  as  follows : 

Semeral  UbrariM 

No.    1  100  Y.  5  sets  oontaio  500  ▼. 

2  100  "  5           "  500  " 

3  100  "  4           "  400  *' 

4  100  "  2           "  200  " 
6  100  "  4           "  400  " 

6  100  "  4  "  400  " 

7  100  "  5  "  500  " 

8  100  »*  2  "  200  " 

9  100  "  2  "  200  " 

10  100    "  7  "  700    " 

11  50  "  9  "  460  " 

12  50  "  9  "  450  " 

13  50  "  10  "  500  *' 

14  50  "  10  "  500  " 

15  60  "  10  *'  500  " 

16  102    "  10  **         1,020    " 

17  60  "  5  "  250  " 

18  50  **  5  '*  260  " 

19  25  **  8  **  200  " 

20  25  **  9  "  225  " 

21  50  *•  5  **  250  " 

22  25  "  9  *'  225  " 

23  25  "  9  "  225  " 

24  50  «'  5  '*  250  *' 

25  50  "  5  "  250  " 

26  25  "  11  "  275  *' 

27  50  "  5  "  250  " 

28  25  '•  1  "  25  " 

175  sets  contain  10,095  v. 

Smkfeetl^raries 

Economies          snbj.  no.  330  25  v.  5  sets  contain  125  v. 

"  "  "  330  50  "  3  «*  150  ** 

Agricaltnre  "  "  630  33  "  5  *•  165  '* 

"  "  "  630  60  •'  5  '*  300  ** 

Litentnre  ««  "  800  58  "  10  "  580  ** 

Amer.  literature  •*  "  820  26  "  5  "  130  '* 

French  history  *'  '*  944  45  •*  5  "  225  " 

U.S.  history  "  "  973  20  "  5  "  100  '* 

a  "  *'  973  26  *•  6  **  130  ** 

u  "  <'  973  46  "  6  "  276  ** 

54  sets  contain  2,181  y. 

Capitollibrary 2,330  " 

Sold,  etc 366  " 

For  extension  porposee 10,211  " 

**    lending  to  institntions  in  the  University 1,844'^ 

ToW *   27.027  V. 

AdditioilS.  Since  Oct.  i,  1895,  6162  volumes  have  been  bought  for 
three  additional  sets  each  of  20,  22,  and  23;  11  sets  of  a  new  young 
people's  library^  no.  26;  five  sets  of  no.  27  (50  vols.) ;  one  set  of  no.  28 
(young  people's) ;  also  five  sets  of  26  volumes  covering  the  regents  U.  S. 
history  reading  courses.  This  number  also  includes  books  for' lending 
to  institutions  in  the  Univernty,  for  the  capitol  library  and  for  special 
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subject  libraries  made  up  for  groups  of  students  at  registered  umversity 
extension  centers  and  study  clubs. 

The  following  table  will  show  how  the  various  collections  of  the  travel- 
ing libraries  section  have  been  built  up. 


Distributton 

1808-tt 

1893-94 

1894-95 

1895^ 

Total 

Capitol  lib 

240 

4,432 
a  1,274 

1,072 

824 

5,017 

1,262 

658 

876 

2,056 

8,154 

360 
.    144 
1,196 
4,462 

2,330 

1,844 

12,701 

10,152 

&8book8 

0  Trav.  lib 

Extension 

5,946 

8,175 

6,744 

6,162 

27,027 

The  books  bought  for  the  traveling  libraries  were  distributed  as  shown 
in  the  following  table. 


1st 

yi- 

8d 

ye 

8dyp 

4th 

yr 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

1  lOOv. 

5  sets 

11 

50v. 

10  sets 

16  102v 

5  sets 

19  25v. 

3  sets 

2 
3 

tt    €l 

5     ** 
5     ** 

12 

<<  tt 

10     ** 

19 

25" 

5     ** 

20  25v. 

3     " 

4 

2     " 

13 

tt  t( 

10     ** 

5 
6 

C<    (1 

5     ** 
5     ** 

14 

(t  tt 

10     ** 

20 

n  tt 

5     ** 

22  «*  " 

3     " 

7 
g 

it  It 

5     ** 
2     ** 

15 

tt  tt 

10     ** 

21 

50** 

5     ** 

23  **  •* 

3     " 

9 

10 

3H0 

it  It 

25** 

2     ** 
8     ** 
5     ** 

16  102'* 

17  50'* 

5     ** 
5     ** 

22 
23 

25*' 
«  t( 

6     ** 
6     " 

26  '*  " 

11    " 

330 

50** 

5     ** 

18 

tt  It 

5     ** 

24 

50*' 

5     ** 

27  50*' 

5     " 

630 

33'* 

5     ** 

800 

59** 

10     *' 

6:^0 
973 

60** 
20*' 

5     *' 
5     *' 

820 

29'* 

5     *' 

25 

tt  tt 

5     ** 

28  25** 

1    " 

973 

48** 

6     ** 

944 

45** 

3     ** 

944 

45" 

2     ** 

8973  26" 

6    •' 

75  sots 

83  sots 

44  sets 

34  sets 

Total  236  sets 


Use.     During  the  year  253  traveling  libraries  have  been  lent. 

118  were  sent  to  43  public  libraries 

84  *'  44  groups  of  taxpayers 

18  **  12  extensioD  centers 

26  *'  16  boTTowers  under  special  permit 

7  "  5  places  for  exhibition 


258  were  sent  to  120  places 


a  Of  these  498  were  boufrht  by  the  extension  department  before  Oct.  1, 1898. 

b  Books  nmrked  8  are  placed  on  the  state  library  shelves  and  are  used  for  lending  to  inatt- 
tutions  in  the  University. 

c  Includes  only  the  general  and  special  subject  libraries,  each  of  which  contains  a  fixed  col- 
lection of  books  which  are  numbered  and  catalogued  and  may  not  be  separated  from  each 
other. 
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These  issues  were  made  as  follows  : 

133  libraries  were  used  oDoe  for  133  issues 

67  "  twieefor  114     " 

2  "  three  times  for      6     " 
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192  libraries  were  ased  for 


253  issues 


A  summary  of  the  kind  and  number  of  traveling  libraries  sent  out  since 
Oct.  I,  1892,  follows. 


APPLICATION 

Istyr 

8dyr 

8dyr 

4th  yr 

Total 

Tnistees 

14 

9 

23 

09 

47 
19 

4 

74 
61 
59 
18 

119 
87 

139 
26 

276 

Tm  payers  .-.,-- -- --- -- 

204 

Extension . 

240 

Borrowers 

48 

4G 

139 

212 

371 

768 

Of  11,152  volumes  sent  out  and  retxuned  during  the  past  year,  the  total 
circulation  was  34,890  of  which  22,237  was  fiction.  The  readers  were 
6109,  an  average  of  about  4  books  to  each  reader. 

These  facts  refer  only  to  the  general  subject  and  traveling  libraries. 
0^  4958  volumes  sent  out  and  returned  on  extension  applications  the 
reported  circulation  was  4304  and  the  reported  number  of  readers  744 ; 
an  average  of  6  books  to  a  reader.  These  figures  however  are  much  too 
small,  for  only  44  out  of  the  69  libraries  returned  reported  the  circulation 
and  number  of  readers.  This  failure  to  report  arises  in  most  cases  firom 
the  fact  that  the  books  are  used  largely  for  reference,  and  are  also  passed 
from  one  member  of  the  club  to  another,  without  charging  to  each  indi- 
vidual, to  save  time  in  the  preparation  of  papers. 

A  comparative  view  of  the  circulation  of  books  is  given  below ; 


Istyr 

Myr 

8dyr 

4th  yr 

Total 

Tra  velinsr  libraries 

6,470 
793 

23,836 
5,300 

22,845 
9,420 

34,890 
6,845 

88,041 
22,358 

Capitol  librarv 

7,263 

29,136 

32,265 

41,736 

110,399 
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Traveling   libraries    (not    including    extension)    sent  Oct.   i,   1895  —  Sept. 

30,  X896 


Free  libraries 

25  taxpayers 

Extension  centers,  etc. 

Borrowers 

Albany 

7Ub8. 

Aurora 

Blauvelt 

Albany 

Amsterdam 

Bedford  Park 

6  libs. 

Bolivar               8Ubs. 

Buffalo               2  libs. 

Ando^er 

8    ** 

Bedford  StaUon  2    '' 

Buffalo               4    ** 

2    - 

Ballston  Spa 
Bath  Beach 

8    ** 

Buffalo 

Chautauqua       8    " 

2    " 

8    ** 

Burnt  Hills 

Cuba 

2    " 

Bath-on-Hudson  2    »' 

Cairo 

2    " 

Herkimer 

Canaan  4  Cor.     2    " 

Belmont 

2    " 

Cayuga 

2    " 

Jamestown 

Caldwell 

Charlton 

2    " 

New  Brighton 
Point  of  Woods 

Hotel  ChampPn 
Honeoye  Falls 
Lake  Placid        8    " 

Camden 

Chestertown 

8    ** 

Oopake 

8    " 

Troy 

4    *' 

Coventry 

8    " 

'* 

Lake  View 

Castile 

8    *' 

East  Durham 

Worcester 

New  York 

EllenTllle 

7    ** 

Esperance 

Olean                  8    " 

Far  Kockaway 

4    ** 

Floral  Park 

Saratoga 

S.  West  Oswego 

Fort  Plain 

6    ** 

Freehold 

Fultonvllle 

OanseToort 

2    " 

Unadilla            2    " 

Oreen^ille 
Jamestown 

HarknesB 
Java 

2    " 

16 

Lansingburg 
Mc  Grawvilfe 

8    " 
2    " 

Lansingburg 
Louisvflle 

8    " 
3    " 

Madison 

Luzerne 

2    " 

MellenTille 
Middleburg 
Morristown 

8    " 

Marlboro 

Medusa 

MinaviUe 

8    ** 

On  exhibition 

Nassau 

2    '* 

Morrisonville 
Northport 

4    " 

Norwood 

OgdensbursT 
Palatine  Bridge 

3    ^* 

NorthWUe 

8    " 

Buffalo 

Oakwood 

2    '• 

Cleveland,  0.      2]iba. 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Penn  Yan 

5    ** 

PalenvUIe 

2    " 

Pocantico  Hills 

6    *' 

Peru 

2    " 

New  York 

Rome 

Piermont 

8    " 

Syracuse            2    '^ 

St  JohDSTille 
Sea  Cliff 

Pine  Bush 
Prince's  Bay 

JB    " 

8    *' 

5 

Sherburne 

4    ** 

Renssel&enrille 

Sherman 
Spencer 
Tarrytown 

2    ** 

Scriba 

0    " 

TicoDderoga 
Tomkins  Cove 

2    *' 

Sloansvilld 

2    " 

Summary 

2    ** 

South  BerUn       4    '* 
South  Westerlo 

Van  Etten     • 
Watervllle 

Free  libraries            4S 

8    " 

Vernon 

2    " 

26  taxpayers              44 

Westport 
Windsor 

2    " 

Vlscher's  Ferry 

Exten.  centers,  etc.  18 

Wales  Center 

2    •• 

Borrowers                 16 

Westhampton 

8    " 

On  exhibiUon              6 

48 

44 

12 

Total                  180 
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Traveling  libraries  sent  Oct.  i,  1895  —  Sept.  30,  z8g6 


PLACE 

1 

1 

& 

i 

OIXCULATION 

1 

h 

< 

il 

Lib. 

DO. 

"a  • 

1 

|5 

1 

la 

McQrAWTlUe «... 

OoTentry 

lOJa  96 
«D     06 

21Ja  06 
7D  96 
6Ag96 

90N.  95 

6N     95 

7N     96 

9D     95 

86  Mr  96 

IJe   96 
6D     96 
$68     96 
10     95 
6F     96 

8Ja  96 
5F     96 

88D     96 
17D     96 
6Ja  96 

16  0     95 

lOD     95 
lOD     95 
17D     96 
18  Ja   96 

27Mr  96 
94  Mr  96 
llJa  96 
96  Mr  96 
SlJa  96 

8Mr  96 
58     96 
15F     96 

17  Ap  96 
8Je   96 

27  My  96 

28N     96 

9N     96 

188     96 

18  Ja  96 
9N     96 
70    96 
8J1    96 

100     95 
llJl    96 

87Ag  96 
89Je    96 
988      96 
18  Je    96 

8i*Ag*96 

18  Je   96 
16  My  96 
8Je   96 

Trug.... 

Pet 

Pet 

Tnis.... 

Pet 

Pet 

Pert 

Pet 

Trus.,.. 
Pet 

Pet 

Pet 

Pet 

Trug. . . . 
Pet 

Trus.... 
Trus.... 

Trus.... 
Trus. . . . 

Pet 

Pet 

Pet 

Pet 

Trus 

Trus.... 

Pet 

Trus. . . . 

Bor 

Pet 

Trus,  .. 

Trus.... 
Pet 

85 

""so 

411 
828 
IM 
886 

"828 

268 

280 
86 
162 

"'184 

4.4 

i'.i 

22 

16 

lb 
tc 
Ic 

Fiona  PAPk. 

GreenvfUe 

PAlenville 

9 
12 

Id 

E^MTAllCe 

11 

Riga 

% 

142 

16 
""22 

1,600 

106 
108 
67 

915 

69 
42 
89 

11.8 

6.5 
i" 

7 

n> 

Freehold 

5 

9r 

Mellenvfile 

6 

M 

Bedford  Park 

OAjTUKa 

16D     96 
19  Je   96 

87*Ag*96 
880     96 

7Ag  96 
29  Ag  96 

87Ag96 

ii'je    96 
4Je   96 

19  Je   96 

16  Je  96 
1  J]    96 

888     96 

17  0     96 
880     96 
1  Jl      96 

*9*D*96 

48     96 
86*0     96 

210     96 

18  0     96 

60     96 
ION     96 
86  My  96 

'is'w 

18  Je  96 
18Ap96 
17  Jl    96 
8Ap  96 
160     96 

a  On  «z] 

n 

38 

02 
58 

""76 
46 

»75 

844 
819 

"248 
216 

140 

192 
164 

'"m 

144 

7.2 

4.1 
6.5 

4.7 

18 

8b 

EastDiurfaam 

javA 

14 

Sc 

AodoTor 

21 

8d 

MoniAOBTUle 

Amsterdam   

Om4«n 

12 

4 
4ii 

272 

""si 

1,127 

227 
187 

663 

144 
89 

""233" 

117 

'  '166 
99 

4.1 

'2!7 
7.1 

"4.1 

"k 

Beiraont 

?ia 

51 

""49 

49 

41 
62 

44 

864 

264 

"889 
202 

18 

6b 

Middleburg 

Aurora 

"16 

5d 

South  Westerlo.... 
Oopake 

14 

flA 

795 

188 
262 
608 
158 

372 

71 
119 
178 

90 

17.2 

4.6 
4.2 

3.6 

8 

6b 
«c 

M 

Prfiice'A  Bay 

CAuaadaigua 

Rome 

18 
17 
8 

MinaTOle 

7 

147 

89 
81 

1,110 

896 

58 

881 

"'269 

458 

179 
40 
158 

"lis 

7.6 

7.5 
1.8 

7a 

Caldwell 

7b 
7c 
7d 

OaDandAkrua 

Bedford  Park 

Owitfle 

12 
"19 

PAlatineBrldnre... 
Pine  Bush 

8 

8 

70 

84 

894 

91 

492 

51 

12.8 

9.7 

5 

8a 

Pet 

Trus.... 
Bor 

107 

684 

815 

6.8 
5.5 
2.8 

21 

Albany 

BaratogASprinurS" 

LAkeVIew 

9 

9A 

141 

70 

775 

167 

366 

75 

12 

Bor 

lOa 

70 

157 

75 

2.2 

lOb 

Sooth  West  Oswego 
ViBcher'a  Ferry.?.. 
Spencer 

Bor 

82 
280 

58 

186 

"i'.i' 

5 

!0c 

Pet 

Trus.... 

60 

18 

lOd 

lEwSr......;:..::: 

Pet 

Bor 

Pet 

a 
Trus.... 
Bor 

Iilbiti<m 

84 

18 
89 

209 

96 

616 

122 
65 
868 

6 

6.8 

6.9 

g 

10» 

lor 

HoneoyeFAlls. 

QADseroort 

7 
22 

lor 

Buffalo 

181 

Albany  . 

102 
92 

278 
206 

178 
100 

2.6 
2.» 

15 
10 

885 

1,763 
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Traveling  libraries  sent  Oct.  z,  1895  —  Sept.  30, 1896  (continued) 


PLACE 

• 

1 

1 

|l 

^ 
g 

OIRCULATION 

< 

i| 

Ub. 
no. 

i 

1 

U 

11 

Northport 

26  My  06 
9D     95 

27  Ap  96 
86  Mr  96 

6F     96 
5F     96 
100     95 
16Je    96 

8Ja   96 
81  Ag  96 

16  Je    96 
21F     96 
26  My  96 

17  Ap  96 
28Ja    96 

14  1)     95 
inF     96 
26  My  96 
29Ja  96 

5Mr  96 
26  Mr  96 
28Ag  96 
IIF     96 

25  Mr  96 
2Ja   96 

26  My  96 
81J1    96 

7  Mr  96 
22J1  96 
11  My  96 

2N     95 

2  Mr  06 
2N     95 
81J1    96 
26  Mr  96 
10  Ap  96 
16  Jl     96 
22Ji    96 
27Ap  96 
28Ag  96 
7  Mr  96 

220     95 

15  My  96 
15F     96 
lis      96 
14  0     95 
29Je    96 
310     96 

6Ag  96 
2Ap  96 
no     95 
2  My  96 
110     95 
21  Ap  96 

2N 
16  Je 
UN 

96 
96 
96 

Pet 

Pet 

Pet 

Pet 

88 
44 
89 

88 

247 

95 

65 
114 
48 

2.3 
5.6 
2.5 

9 

11a 

Oakwood 

12 

lib 

Marlboro 

7 

lie 

Bedford  Park 

Morristown, 

llf 

lis'    96 
90     90 
8Ap  96 
5Ja   97 

7Ag  96 

*5Ja'97 
18  0     96 
2D     96 
210     96 
IDS      96 

16J1    96 
18  0     96 
2D     96 
6F     98 
8  Mr  96 

Trus — 
Pet 

57 

105 
48 
118 
140 

51 
25 
65 

88 

1.9 

"lie" 

2.8 

9 

lib 

South  Berlin 

Albany 

4 

Hi 

Trus.... 
Pet 

Trus 

Trus.... 

Pet 

Trus .... 

Pet 

Trus.... 
Trus.... 

Trus 

Trus.... 
Pet 

a 

a 

Pet 

Pet 

Bor 

Bor 

Pet 

Pet 

Bor 

Pet 

Bor 

Trus 

Trus .  • . . 

Trus 

Trus 

Bor 

Pet...  . 

Bor 

Trus  ... 

Bor 

Pet 

Pet 

Pet 

Pet 

Pet 

Trus .... 

Pet 

Pet 

E 

Pet 

Pet 

Pet 

Pet 

Pet 

Pet 

Bor 

69 
49 

11 

Hi 

Prince's  Bay 

Amsterdam 

Pocantloo  Hills  .... 

Prince's  Bay 

Nassau 

10 

ISc 
12c 
12d 
12e 

296 

""49 

* "  *49 
54 

41 

841 

•      206 

"m 

167 

118 

.     113 

144 

446 

142 

"121 
97 
83 
89 
92 

2.8 

i'.k 

'i'.i 
8.1 

8.6 

21 

is 

IS 

lit 

Northport 

11 

12b 

Albany 

18 

12i 

Norwood 

12 

Tarrytown 

18 

193 

■"■49 

925 

95 
186 
92 

""is 

624 

42 
91 
46 

2 

4.8 

i.9 



6 

18a 

Nassau 

15 

ISb 

Northport  

6 

13e 
ISd 

Newark,  N.J 

New  York 

18e 

Bedford  Park 

Luzerne* 

13f 

18b 

Albany 

25S 

19  0 

2D 

23S 
280 

IF 
27N 

SJe 

60 
SJe 

28S 

96 

06 
96 
96 
96 
96 
97 
96 
96 

96 
96 
90 

2 

Buffalo 

14 

49 

"a 

■"*84 

386 

"*ii4 

114 

"*i85 
59 
178 
84 

181 

""47 
75 

""88 
34 
9S 
50 

7.9 

'2" 

i" 

14a 
14b 

Wales  Center 

Northoort. 

7 

10 

14c 
14(1 

Peru 

..... 

14f 

Unadilla 

6 

14b 

Fort  Plain 

If 

14i 

TomkinsCove 

Sea  Cliff 

7 

15 

139 

71 

""46 

729 

182 
90 

""85 

"  "41 
115 

"'i26 

387 

129 
69 

""m 

""29 
71 

""ei 

5.2 

8.5 
*8*.8 

17 

ISa 

Ifia 
15b 

Tomkins  Cove 

Canaan4  Cor 

Bedford  Park 

Clean 

Westport 

8 

15d 
15e 

31  D 

96 

18 

Iftf 

Unadilla 

IF 

UN 

97 
96 

6 

]§5 

Marlboro 

R 

Luzerne  .... 

15i 

Peru 

280 

IMy 
5D 
15  Jl 

96 

96 
96 
96 

9 

SloansvlUe 

16 

111 

■"77 
59 

"142 
6^ 
95 

""62 
73 
46 

642 

665 
820 
141 

*i;6a6 

140 
640 

"'149 
458 
467 
234 
178 

421 

485 
218 
188 

""688 
122 
470 

"'i88 
839 
368 
189 
182 

5.8 

'ill 

8.8 

2.2 
6.7 

'7.4 
6.4 
5 

20 

16 

Northrille 

18 

lOa 
10a 

Canaloharie 

Copake 

8 

16b 

Cayuizra 

16  My  96 

10     96 

24Je    96 

24 

16b 
16c 
IGc 

Point  of  Woods.... 

Chestertown 

Louisville 

6 
16 

16d 
16e 

Bedford  Station.... 
Marlboro 

14  0 
24  Ap 
17  N 

15  Ap 
29  0 

06 
90 
96 
96 
96 

9 
16 

16e 

Gansevoort. 

16 

16f 

Harkness 

n 

16f 

New  York 

6 

a  On  exhibition 
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Traveling  libraries  sent  Oct  i,  1895  — Sept.  30,  1896  (cmtinued) 

PLACE 

1 

1 

tfg 

S 
1 

(HRCULATIOH 

h 

< 

9C> 

Lib. 
no. 

1 

a 

Is 

1^ 

]6h 

Windsor 

13  Mr  96 

14  0     95 
12  My  96 
16  Mr  96 

6F     96 
258      96 
no     05 
12  My  96 
26N     96 

16  Jl     96 
9N     96 

sua    96 

18  Jl     96 

25  Mr  96 
9D     95 

10  Jl  96 
70     95 

17J1     96 

290  96 
7Ja    96 

12D     95 
21  Ag  96 

19  0     96 

15  Je    96 
6F     96 

10  8      96 
lOJl     96 

11  My  96 

17  Ja   96 
118      96 

6F     96 

16  8      96 
15  F     96 

18  Jl     96 

IID     95 
10  Jl     96 
10  Ap  96 
290     95 
118      96 

19  0     95 
15  My  96 

17  Ja   96 
10  8      96 

15  F     96 

16  8      96 
6F     96 
7J1     96 

10  Ja   96 
100     95 

18  Jl     96 
290     95 
S2dJe    96 

2N     95 
16  Jl     96 
100     95 

12  My  96 

25N     96 

aOAp  96 

7D     96 

50     96 

29  Ag  96 

ilMyW 
7D     96 
12  Je    96 

■2N'  "96 
17  Jl     96 
26Ja    97 

19  0     96 
16  Je    96 

IF     97 
11  My  96 

4Ja   97 
28J1     96 

38      96 

22  My  96 

*6*My'96 
16  Ja   97 
29Ag  96 

'i'F"97 

27N     96 
28Ag  96 

16  8*    96 

is'je    96 
28Ja   97 

15  Je    96 

1  F     97 

311)     96 

28J1     96 

*6*My'96 

5D     96 

28  Ag  96 

28*Je    96 

Trus.... 

Tnia 

Trus.... 
Pet 

Trus 

E 

Trus 

Bor 

E 

Trus.... 

Bor 

Pet 

Trus 

Bor 

Pet 

Pet.... 

Trus 

Trus.... 

Trus 

Trus.... 

Trus.... 

Trus 

Trus.,.. 
Trus.... 

Trus 

E 

Pet 

Trus  — 

Trus 

Trus 

Trus 

Trus.... 

Trus 

Trus 

Trus.... 

Pet 

Bor 

Trus.... 
Trus.... 
Trus .... 

Pet 

Trus.... 

E 

Trus 

Trus.... 

Trus 

E 

Trus.... 

Trus 

Trus.... 

Pet 

Bor 

Trus 

Trus 

Trus 

Bor 

"*64 
78 

434 
422 
816 
538 

806 
302 
221 
397 

'i'.e 
3.8 
7.8 

17 
17 
18 
16 

Madifwo .... 

Sherburne 

Ifii 

Queens 

Bath  Beach 

Bolirar 

17 
17 

836 

"**78 

"as 

7 

66 

6,123 

187 

"m 

88 
127 

""14 
191 
188 

4,507 

145 

'"iii 

66 
90 

9 

122 
79 

7.3 

'2^2 
's" 

'2" 

2.9 

17 

17ft 

Fort  Plain 

"is 

8 
12 

"'s 

13 
11 

17a 

RfifTalo . , 

17b 

Worcester 

17b 
17c 

BulTaJo  

17d 
17d 

Lansingburf? 

Tanytown 

18 
18a 
18a 
18b 

Buffalo  .r,..  .. 

176 

"     '48 
'""84 

'"'86 

919 

"*286 
89 
177 
290 
69 
79 

630 

'"126 
46 
96 
150 
60 
29 

5.2 

'iii 
i'.i 

Oakwood 

"ii 

7 
11 
15 

6 
10 

Weethampton 

Fort  Plain 

18b 

18c 
18d 

Pocantico  Hills  .... 
Bath-on-Hudson  . . . 

Watenrllle 

Pocantico  Hills  .... 
Sherburne 

19 
19 
19a 

163 

""71 
106 

'"m 

51 
""62 

""ib 

869 

116 

'288 
389 
138 

""ioi 

187 
296 

"142 

'"167 
156 

497 

91 

"'163 
266 
101 

""so 

97 
227 

'"ids 
"ios 

124 

5.3 

's'i 

3.2 

2^2 

5.8 

'2.6 

10 

"i9 
26 
15 

19a 

Peon  Yan  

19b 
I9b 

Bath  Beach 

Buffalo 

19c 
19f1 

Westhampton 

Fort  Plain 

14 
11 
23 

I9e 

Ellen  vilie 

19e 

Norwood  

I9f 

Morristown 

"\7 

"ii 

19 

19f 

Far  Bockaway 

Tarrytown 

Pwin  Yan 

90 

400 

118 

""86 
42 
54 

'   "55 

1,819 

293 
66 
28 
67 

"259 
104 
887 

"166 

"m 

1,364 

284 
54 
26 
45 

"264 

88 

281 

'"iii 
"isi 

4.4 

2.4 

8* 

2.4 

6.2 

'i'.s 

19 
9 

4 
6 

aob 

Westhampton 

Olean 

90c 

dOc 

Pocantico  HiUs.... 
Norwood 

90d 

Sherburne 

"is 
12 

29 

SOrl 

Northville 

90f^ 

Ellenyille 

90a 

Buffalo 

90f 

FarRockaway 

BailstonSpa 

Bath  Beach. 

Chautauqua 

EUenviUe 

"is 

^ 

29Ag  96 
218      96 

88      96 

6  My  96 

26  Ja    97 

18  My  96 

19  0     96 
22  My  96 

'sAp'ie 

7D     96 

16 

21 

355 

160 
87 

'   "63 

"iio 

62 
472 

1,476 

478 
274 
225 
250 
86 
216 

'"266 
152 

1,735 

J, 172 

260 
171 
145 
168 
22 
128 

'"142 
107 

1,143 

4.2 

2.9 
8.1 

'sig 

'i!8 
2.9 

94 

22 

16 

tla 

Sherburne 

2la 

Tarrrtown 

21b 

Chariton 

9lb 
21c 

Lake  Placid 

WatervOle 

15 
5 

21c 
2ld 

Oanajoharie 

Albany 

13 

21d 

Buflalb 

13 
14 

3.7 
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UNIVERSITY   OF   THE    STATE   OF   NEW   YORK 


Traveling  libraries  sent  Oct.  i,  1895  —  Sept.  30,  1896  {continued) 


PLACE 

1 

1 

Form  of  appli- 
cation 

1 

d 

cmCULJLTIOM 

il 

Lib. 
no. 

1 

1 

22 
22a 

McGrawvIIle 

WaterviHe 

7F     96 
2N     95 
6Ag  96 
2Ja    96 
118     96 
6D     95 
10  8      96 
21  Ja   96 
21  Ja   96 
21  Ag  96 
15F     96 
5Ag  96 
26F     96 
7J1     96 

290     96 

10  8      96 
18  Mr  96 
17  Ap  96 
220     96 
15  My  96 

10     95 
5F     96 
15  F     96 
26  My  96 

15  Je    96 

26  Ag  96 

16  8      96 
2&0     95 
26  My  96 
15  Je   96 

15  Mi:  96 

17  Ja  96 
26F     96 

280     95 
27Mr  96 
IID     95 

16  Jl    96 
280     95 
28Je    96 
14D     95 

17  Jl    96 
7Ja   90 
88     96 

14D  96 
17  Jl  96 
27D  95 
26  Ag  96 
28D  95 
lis  96 
26F     96 

BJa  96 
118  96 
13  Mr  96 
24  Mr  96 

2Ap  96 
17  Ap  96 

11  My  96 
7J1     96 

27  Ag  96 

22  My  96 

27*Ag'96 

29' Je  96 

Ad  "96 
17  Jl     96 

28*je"96 

Tnis.... 

Trus 

Pet 

Pet 

Pet 

Pet 

E 

Trua.... 

Pet... 

Trus.... 

Trus 

Pet 

Trus  — 
E 

Trus 

E 

Pet 

Trus.... 

Pet 

Pet 

Trus 

Pet.   .. 

Trus 

a 
Trus.... 

a 
Trus .... 

'"47 

"m 

""55 

267 
180 

""68 

"174 

"'162 
225 

"iei 
"ssi 

206 
140 

■   "62 

"i46 

""79 
175 

"*i69 

""276 

i'.k 

SI 
15 

22a 

Louisville 

22b 
2^b 

Wak8  Center 

Vernon 

8 

22c 

Coventry 

16 

22c 

Buffalo 

22d 

Castile 

9 

22e 
22e 

22f 
22f 

Langinffbursr 

Pocantlco  Hills 

Far  Rockaway .... 
PalenviUe 

15 
■  18 

^ 

ORdensburff 

Chautauqua 

Pocantico  Hills 

Buffalo 

290     96 
248     96 

28J1    96 

i6o"*96 
210     96 

IMy  96 

5D     96 
27  Ag  96 

90     96 
28Je    9ft 

8Je    96 
16  Ja  97 

15  8     96 

isMy'w 

15  Je   96 

16  Ja  97 
100     96 

38      96 
290     96 

26  Mr  96 

14  0     96 

15  Je    96 

*2Je"*96 
19  0     96 

16  Jl    96 
4Ja   97 
48      96 

26 

28 
23 

166 

■"■33 

""48 
90 

"'  55 

"'ioe 

1,527 

62 

""92 
62 
289 
111 
878 
68 
178 

"'296 

1,183 

52 

*"t2 
52 

176 
95 

27S 
58 

131 

"247 
1,156 

9.2 

*i!9 

'2;8 

4.1 

's!2 

7 

23a 

Piermont 

8 

28b 

Albany 

9 

23c 

SloanMville 

17 

28c 

28d 

Northville 

Andover 

11 
23 

2te 
28f 
23g 
28g 

South  Berlin 

Far  Rockaway 

Syracuse  

6 

11 

Penn  Yan 

17 

Cleveland,  0 

Ballaton  Spa 

Charlton 

24 

33S 

1,484 

4.5 

24 

24a 

Pet 

«       a 
Trus.... 
Pet 

55 

216 

160 

8.9 

15 

24a 

Syracuse              . 

24a 

Penn  Yan 

142 

394 
106 
411 
306 

276 
88 
250 
191 

2.7 

25 

24b 
24c 

Piermont  

Ellenvllle 

10 

Trus  ... 
Trus  . . . 

138 

25 

24d 

OgdensburK  

Bedford  Park 

Buffalo  

20 

Pet 

Bor 

25 
25 

330 
34 

1,403 

69 

904 

60 

4.5 

2 

11 

25a 

Penn  Yan.......... 

Trus .... 
Trus .... 

132 

279 

161 

2.1 

10 

25a 

Westport 

25b 

Jamestown  

Lake  Placid 

Tarrvtown 

Trus .... 

563 
44 

135 
254 
219 

808 
28 
88 
149 
121 

"IW 

26 

25b 

Bor 

4 

25c 

Tnis 

18 

25c 
25d 
25d 

Canandalffua 

Lansingburg 

Ellen  vlTu 

Trus  ... 
Trus.... 
Trus .... 

""  5i" 

27 
18 

Tarrvtown 

16J1     96 
4Ja  97 
7Ag  96 
15  8      06 
27Ag  96 

290  '  96 
7Ag  96 

io'o     96 
60     96 
14  0     9«i 
210     96 
27N     96 
19  0     96 

a  On  ex 

Trus .... 

26 

217 

1,583 

143 

290 
182 

885 

116 
216 
180 

7.3 

"iis' 

12 

26 

Buffalo  

Cleveland,  0, 

Bdlmont  .   • 

Trus  . . . 

91 

26a 
26a 

Pet 

a 
Trus .... 

40 

18 

26b 

234 

177 

SO 

S6b 

Copake  

Pet 

26c 

Ogdensburg  

Amsterdam 

Venion 

Trus .... 

406 
266 

297 
220 

28 

26<i 

Trus  . . . 

20 

26d 

Pet 

26e 

Pet 

89 
146 

61 

89 
170 

82 

68 
110 

49 

72 
125 

28 

*  8.4* 

"i!6" 
2.1 

8 

26f 

Sea  Cliff 

Trus 

Pet 

42 

14 

^ 

Bedford  Station.... 
Albany  

6 

Trus 

Trus  — 
Bor 

56 
79 

10 

9(Pi\ 

Fort  Plain 

14 

26j 

Lake  Placid 

6 

tilbltion 

217 

2,108 

1,598 

9.7 
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Traveling  libraries  sent  Oct.  z, 

1895  —  Sept.  30 

,  1896  {cmcluded) 

PLACE 

1 

1 

^1 

d 
2 

CIRCULATION 

1^ 

1! 

u 

Ub 
no. 

1 

1 

27 

Otean 

10  Ap  95 

27F  96 
88      96 

27  Mr  96 
2  Mr  96 
SMr  96 

17  8     96 

24J1    96 

4N     96 

12MJ96 
7Ja  96 
1  Ag  96 

18Je  96 
6Ag  96 

21Ja  96 
5F  96 
6F     96 

4N     05 

16  Ap  96 
9Ap  96 

29N  96 
IN     95 

268     96 

280     96 

2SN     95 

260  96 
2N     95 

28N  95 
9D  96 
60     96 

28Ja  96 

2IJa  96 
OAp  96 
5F     96 

28Ja  96 

16  Ap  96 
7Ja  96 
7Ja  96 
12  My  96 
17F     96 

81D     96 
88      96 

14*6***96 
60     96 
178     96 

Bor 

142 
107 

111 
47 

"k'.a 

19 

era 

Bath-on-Hud»OD.... 
EUenviUe 

Truf  — 
Tru8  . . . 

49 

9 

2n> 

Buffalo 

Bor 

27c 

Sea  Cliff 

Trus.... 

Pet 

Tnis . . .  t 

57 
15 

179 
120 

126 
71 

8.1 

8 

17 

37d 

Bamt  HilU 

10 

87d 

Jamffltown ........ 

Chaatauqua 

Buffalo 

248     96 
2N     96 
*4*S'"98 

E 

SH 

121 

548 

355 

4.5 

Bop.  ... 
Trus .... 

«     •  •  K> 

3S()j 

S 

8 

2.6 

2 

SK)n 

Bbermaii.  .'...,.,.... 

sai 

LaaaingbuTg 

VanEtten... 

Trus.... 
Trus . . T  r 

8 

5 

1.6 

2 

Troy. 

E 

ffim 

6 

13 

2.2 

8»l 

Louisville 

Ctatlle 

28'd"96 
90     96 
16  8     96 

19  Je   96 

Pet 

eaoo 

Trus.... 

48 
5 
15 

3 

mp 

South  Beriin 

Pet 

2 

tiSOq 

Trus.... 

Trus 

Trus.  •. 

8 

2 

8 

Asdover  

ttOf 

8 

87 

68 

164 

8.5 

4.4 

10 

KiOm 

Tfcvoderoga. 

Osiro 

MOnI 

i8*ie  *96 

Pet. 

»)0n» 

Scriba 

Pet 

Tnw  -  r  - 

82 

80 

2.5 

6 

WM 

StJohnsyiUe 

BoliTar 

B 

fOr 

69 

244 

3.6 

Herkimer. 

6My  96 
12  Je   96 

15  My  96 
2Je    96 
12  Ag  96 
15J1     96 
18  Ap  90 
6Ag  96 
17  Jl    96 

*9*6"96 

E 

E 

E 

E 

8.8 

!!!} 

16 

58 
84 

4 

Cuba. 

Blauvelt 

4 

9» 

16 

18 

87 

76 
112 

5 

4.2 

8 

8 

flCJj 

Jamestown 

18 

9:3k 

Troy 

E 

971111 

Fultooville. 

Tnw 

*  '26 

15 

3 

»nn 

Fort  Plain 

Trus . r , . 

5 

9790 

New  Brighton 

Laosingbunc 

Cairo 

South  BerUn 

Norwood. 

E 

978p 
97.iq 

Pet 

Pet 

17 

24 

1.9 

6 

973? 

Pet 

5 

1 

m§ 

Trus 

TlconderoffM. 

'4's""96 

Trus .... 

•  •  •  •  ••• 

«8o 

35 

258 

7.4 

«5JP  LanatDs^iirg. 

Trus.... 
Trus .... 

28 

71 

2.4 

7 

i9jff 

Sherman 

15*6  "96 

• 

tfTto 

EUenvlUe 

Trus  •  • . 

89 

8 

28 

160 

5.7 
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UNIVERSITY   OF  THE   STATE   OF  NEW  YORK 


Summary  of  use  of  traveling  libraries  from  Oct.  x,  i895~Sept.  30,  1896 

GENERAL  LIBRARIES 


Lib.  no. 

Sets 

Sent 

Bet*d 

CIRCULATION 

Readers 

Least 

Largest 

Average 

Total 

Fiction 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

5 
5 
4 
2 
4 
4 
5 
2 
2 
7 
9 
9 
10 
10 
10 
10 
5 
5 
8 
9 
5 
9 
9 
5 
5 
11 
5 
1 

6 

4 

5 

2 

4 

4 

5 

3 

2 

10 

8 

7 

8 

8 

10 

17 

9 

7 

14 

13 

9 

14 

11 

8 

10 

15 

7 

1 

5 
3 
4 
2 
3 
4 
4 
2 
2 
9 
7 
6 
6 
8 
7 

15 
7 
7 

10 

10 
8 
9 

10 
7 
8 

13 
5 

154 
67 

216 

137 

202 

158 
58 
91 

157 
82 
48 

113 
13 
59 
41 

140 
14 
69 

104 
28 
35 
66 
62 

106 
44 
32 

107 

411 
105 
344 
227 
339 
502 
331 
684 
157 
616 
247 
208 
186 
185 
182 
1,026 
191 
220 
339 
337 
478 
351 
373 
411 
583 
406 
179 

320 
92 
282 
182 
265 
279 
224 
388 
157 
196 
120 
154 
65 
91 
92 
408 
131 
124 
181 
148 
217 
169 
148 
213 
198 
192 
110 

1,600 

•    275 

1,127 

364 

795 

1,110 

894 

775 

157 

1,763 

841 

.  925 

386 

729 

642 

6,123 

919 

869 

1,812 

1,476 

1,735 

1,527 

1,484 

1,493 

1,583 

2,108 

548 

915 

140 

663 

233 

372 

458 

492 

366 

75 

•  1,010 

446 

624 

181 

387 

421 

4,507 

630 

497 

1,364 

1,172 

1,143 

1,183. 

1,156 

964 

885 

1,598 

355 

142 

38 

272 

51 

49 

147 

70 

141 

70 

385 

296 

193 

49 

139 

111 

836 

176 

J63 

409 

355 

472 

166 

332 

330 

217 

217 

121 

Total.. 

175 

221 

181 

34,O60 

22,237 

5,947 
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HS 


Ub.  no. 


Vol. 


Sets 


Sent 


Bot'd 


OIBOULATIGir 


liSMt      Largeit    Arerage      Total 


Beaden 


Economics 


330., 
330.. 


630.. 
630... 


50 
25 


60 
33 


1    

1    

8 
5 

8 
5 

Agriculture 

"3 5 

""48 

"  "23 

'""68 

800. I      56  I      10  I 


Literature 

5  I        2  I  80  ) 


164  I        122  I        244  I 


.1      26 


914.. 


.1      45 


5  I 


51 


American  literature 

French  history 

21        21         341         53  I         44)         87| 


16 


973. 

973 

«973. 

46 
20 
26 

6 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 

.     U. 

5 
3 
2 

S.  histo 

15 
5 

71 

py 
112 

24 
88 

46 
10 
80 

229 

29 

160 

18 
17 
28 

Total-. 

49 

39 
S58 

19 

830 

108 

otalof 
» 

General  t 
tniY.  m 

SM 

900 

34.890 

8,109 

Capitol  library.  During  the  year  ending  Oct.  i,  1896,  241  borrow- 
ers have  been  added  to  the  capitol  library  register,  making  a  total  of  668 
of  whom  345  are  still  entitled  to  draw  books. 

Borrowers  from  the  state  library,  even  when  not  state  employees,  may 
lake  one  volume  at  a  time  from  the  capitol  library.  During  the  past 
year  719  of  these  loans  have  been  made.  They  are  included  in  the  tables 
of  capitol  library  statistics. 

By  vote  of  the  regents,  May  i,  1895,  all  special  borrowers*  permits  for 
the  state  library  were  recalled  and  permits  issued  after  that  date  were 
limited  to  specified  subjects.  Miscellaneous  fiction  is  never  allowed. 
This  restriction  together  with  the  lack  of  funds  for  buying  new  books  has 
reduced  the  circulation  and  number  of  readers. 
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Summary  of  use  of  capitol  library,  Oct.  1895  -  30  Sept.  i8g6 
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i* 

f 

1 

1 

& 

1 

1 

1 

s 

I- 

1 

1 

109 

14 

23 

144 

2 

59 

33 

91 

5476 

894 

6845 

Percentage  of  emch  subject  remd,  Oct.  1895  -  30  Sept.  1896 


.01+ 


I 


I 


.02+ 


I 


s 
1 


i 


I 


a 


.01+ 


I 

a 


.8 


.13 


Extension  library.  Registered  centers  and  clubs  continue  to  apply 
for  books  for  special  study,  and  much  appreciation  is  expressed.  The 
appropriation  for  this  work  became  exhausted  in  May,  causing  some  em- 
barrassment both  to  the  office  and  to  the  clubs.  The  following  tables  will 
show  the  places  to  which  these  libraries  were  sent,  and  the  subjects  , 
covered. 
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Summary  of  nse  of  extension  books,  Oct.  z,  1895  —  Sept.  30,  x8g6 


PULCB 


Borrow- 
iofc  body 


Albttny  

Albion 

Attiea 

Aaiora 

Belmont 

Binglumton 

Boliw 

BnJUlo 


CiitlMffe 

CatakiU 

CBtttnlYaUoy 

Charlton. 

( 1iMiUia<raa. . . 

DnasHUe 

Dunkirk 


East  Randolph. 
Fayett«firlUe  ... 
FredoniA. 


F&lton  .. 


G«neaeo 

(}«nerA. 

Otons  FUto. 

Oreenwteh.. 
Groton 


Club... 
Center. 

Clab 


Center. 


Club... 


Sum  Kb 
Club. 


Hamilton. . . . 

Haveratraw . 
JamcfltowD .. 
JoknaUnm . . 


Kimeeton.. 
Uttlefalla.. 
Lockport. . 
I^VTflle. . . 


Xaaaena  center. 
Mlddletown 


V(  Vernon 

Hew  Brtxhtoa. 


Center. 
Club... 


Center. 
Club... 


Center. 
Club. . . 


English  literature 
History  and  criticism 

of  painting 

History 

India 

English  literature .... 

Germany 

England 

Holland 

Oerman  literature 

Sbakspere 

History  of  England . . . 

forpt 

Russia 

Architecture  and 

ftculpture 

Education 

Sculpture 

Greece 

Child-study 

Architecture 

Greece 

English  literature .... 
avil     and     religious 

liberty 

English  literature 
American  history  and 

literature 

Roman  history 

Sbakspere 

«« 

Spain !!!'.!!!!!*.!! 

American  history  and 
literature 

English  literature .... 

Ofneral 

Shakspere 

Historic  questions  . . . 

English  literature   ... 

Italy  and  Rome 

Greek  and  Roman 
history 

Holland. 

French  literature 

Art  and  Sbakspere. . . 
*'  and  dramatic  lit- 
erature  

Sbakspere  and  Germ- 
sny 

German  literature. . . . 

Germany 

Grecian  and  Italian 
art 

Colonial  history.. 

Syria. 

Greece 

Victorian  era 

Early  EUigland 

lUly 

Colonial  hlntory.. 

Sixteenth  century 

History,  etc 

Social  economics. 

Colonial  history.. 

Irish  history 

General 

English  literature 

American  history. 

France  and  Italy. 

Holland 

^&,vi:::::::: 

Chemistry . . 
American  history  and 
literature 


Vols. 

Sent 

Returned 

Readers 
9 

108 

40  96 

87  My  96 

14 

84F   96 

88Ap90 

102 

70   95 

8SJe96 

87 

104 

848    96 

loe 

IID  96 

88Ag96 

86 

60 

4  Mr  96 

118    96 

8 

60 

86S    96 

60 

18    96 

26 

10  Mr  96 

18Ag96 

S6 

80F   96 

85  8    96 

26 

858    96 

100 

880   95 

6My96 

74 

100 

898    96 

60 

88Ja96 

8Ap96 

100 

no   95 

83Je96 

81 

100 

880   96 

6Ag96 

86 

16Ap96 

60 

88Ja96 

8D   96 

76 

28J1  96 

.   101 

88    96 

186 

89F   96 

87N   96 

118 

80O   95 

16  Mr  96 

109 

5F   96 

6Ag96 

62 

88    96 

96 

178    96 

85 

80D  95 

17  Jl  96 

86 

17  8    96 

61 

350   95 

18Je96 

18 

100 

868    96 

104 

18N   95 

18  My  96 

18 

860 

7JI  96 

14  8    96 

86 

31  My  96 

66 

860   05 

89Je96 

81 

60 

80Ag96 

100 

86Ag96 

100 

19N   96 

1  Je96 

16 

60 

ISO   96 

19Je96 

8 

8« 

16  8    96 

100 

80  95 

15Ap96 

98 

90 

858    96 

50 

860   05 

15  My  96 

28 

848    96 

68 

18D   96 

8Ja97 

81 

86 

6Mr96 

86 

18My96 

89 

18  0  95 

18Ag96 

SO 

106 

88    96 

60 

88N   95 

18Ag96 

80 

75 

88    96 

80 

88    96 

60 

2N  9.^ 

8Je96 

60 

810  95 

84Je96 

19 

49 

868    96 

64 

16D   95 

18Ap96 

65 

880   96 

lJe96 

100 

14N    95 

15Je96 

100 

28  Mr  96 

100 

40   95 

16Je96 

21 

100 

868    96 

61 

12D   95 

16  Jl  96 

46 

89Ja96 

7J1  96 

58 

48    96 

.19 

16  0   95 

80F   96 

60 

9Ja96 

12Ag96 

80 

88Ja96 

6Ag96 

86 

64 


146 
86 


819 


175 


T7 
89 


80 
'896 


108 
96 


808 


118 


108 
"Hi 


47 
88 


186 


78 

84 
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Summary  of  use  of  extension  books,  Oct.  x,  1895— Sept.  30, 1896  {concluded) 


PLACE 


Borrow- 
iDg  body 


Subject 


Vols. 


SODt' 


Betorned 


Readera 


CfrcU' 
Ution 


New  York.. 

Nyack 

Ogdensburg 

Olean 

Oxford 

PlattKburfc  . 
Potsdam  . . . 
RochesttT  . 
Salamanca. 

Salem 

Saratofca . . . 


Schenectady  . . . 
Schuylerville  .. 
KiiTer(Yeek. 

Sing  Sing 

Syracuse 


Tarrytown  . 
Troy 


Utica 

Wanaw .... 
Watertown. 

Watervllle.. 


Club. 


Sum.  Bch 


Center. 
Club... 


Center, 
dub... 


Center. 
Club... 


Center. 
Club... 


Center. 
Club  .. 


W.  Xew  Brighton 

Westfleld 

White  Plains 
Yonkers 


Constitutional  history 
Dante  and  Shakspere 
England 


Center. 


British  empire 

E^Pt^ 

English  literature  . . . 

General 

French  history 

Jewish  history 

French  history 

American  literature. 

French  history 

American  literature. 

French  history 

Italy , 

America  and  Europe 

in  18th  century.. 

Italy 

English  authors . . . 
American  coii|Btituti*n 
English  literature  . 

Julius  Caesar 

Shakspere 

French    history    and 

Shakspere 

France  

Italian  history 

Ancient  history  and 

Amer.  statesmen. 

Italy , 

Electricity 

Amer.  goTemment. 
French  history  . . . . , 
England 


English  literature  .... 
Architecture  and  art., 

Painting 

Travel  in  Gt  Britain. . 
History  of  Rome  . . 
Roman  history .... 
English  literature . 
Spain 

IV.. 

lani 

Geology 

BkigUah  literature. . 
European  history  . . 


Germafi; 
English  language 


51 
50 

100 
47 
85 
60 
51 

101 

117 
S9 
60 

'86 
60 
60 

158 
'50 
60 

101 
60 
85 
50 
•77 
104 
60 

68 
60 
67 

54 
86 
08 
101 
100 
101 
60 
100 
100 
59 
85 
86 
54 
86 
85 
100 

19 
89 
51 


7,589 


10Ja96 

5D  96 

86N  95 

9S    96 

16S    96 

87Ja96 

17S    96 

9  O  96 

8J1  96 

5Ag96 

960  (B 

80  95 

88    96 

810  95 

a5Ja96 

9N  96 

86S    96 

9Ja96 
18N  95 
16Mr96 

6D  96 
100  95 
19  0  96 

7D  96 

6D  95 
178    96 

tSN  96 

88N  95 

7D  96 

840  05 

6  Mr  96 

ISO  95 

868    96 

260  95 

87  Mr  96 

880  96 

17  8   96 

81  Ja96 

8N  95 

98    96 

178    96 

6D   96 

88J1  96 

19N  95 

18D  96 

18F   96 

58    96 


19Je96 
17  Jl  96 


8Ja97 

ISAgio 
70  96 

J8'Ag96 
S4Ap96 


14  My  96 
8Je96 


17Je96 
19My96 
86^  96 
16Je96 
18My96 
6My96 
88Je.96 

8Je96 

i'iijii 

18Ag96 
80jr96 
94Ja96 
4D  96 
8SMy96 


858    96 


9J1  96 


18Ag96 
141^ 


108    96 


880  96 
14Ap96 
8Je96 


17 


118 
77 


70 


95 


16 


69 
88 


78 


71 
48 
45 


44 


98 
180 
54 

140 


181 
"89 


00 


744    4,304 
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Extension  books  lent  on  other  applications 

PLAGE 

Borrowlncr  body 

Sabjeet 

Vote. 

Allmny 

Albany  boys'  clnb 

Albany  ooanty  wbcelmen. 

Albany  girls'  elnb 

Tonng  men's  association .. 
Public  library 

General -. 

100 

u^ 

it 

51 

i< 

a 

50 

u 

<i 

50 

Albion....... 

Holland.             -.. 

25 

Buffalo. 

Palconwood  company 

Highland  park  club 

25  taxpayers 

6t  Mary's  academy 

Summer  hotel ...... .. . 

Best  books  of  1895 

Juvenile 

Gteneral ..-. 

52 

*( 

26 

Cairo 

23 

Hooeiek  Palls 

U.  8.  history 

25 

Lake  Placid 

General ............... 

75 

Oifoid. 

Aeademy . ................ 

« 

133 

SiDKSinir 

Pablie  library 

Enj^lish  literature 

OAnAm.1 

101 

Tieonderoga 

Union  school. 

25 

Totol - 

73e 

OEMEBAI.  I.IBRABT  INTEBESTg 

Local  subsidies.  15  libraries  maintained  by  private  corporations 
for  public  use  and  registered  by  the  Unrversity  received  certificates  of 
approved  circulation  on  which  to  base  their  applications  for  local  subsi- 
dies as  follows : 

Certificates  of  circulation  given  to  free  libraries 


No. 


Name  of  library 


Certified 

clrcuUtioii 

for  one  year 

▼ote. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


Albany  free  library 

Auburn,  Seymour  library  association 

Bay  Bidge  free  library 

Easton  library  association ^ 

Fort  Hamilton  free  library 

Fort  Plain  free  library 

Gloversville  free  library 

Havana  free  library 

New  York,  Agoilar  free  libraiy 

"  New  York  free  ciroulatiug  library . 

'«  8t  Agnes  free  library 

"  Webster  free  library 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  library. 

Nysck  library ' 

Rome,  Jervis  library  association 

Total 


6,000 

9,535 

12,000 

500 

7,000 

5,000 

60,000 

4,000 

315,000 

680,000 

30,000 

18,500 

60,000 

21,000 

13,000 


1,241,535 


Advice  and  assistance.  The  correspondence  of  the  division  shows 
a  constant  growth  of  interest  in  library  matters,  not  only  among  the  peo* 
pie  of  our  own  state,  but  in  many  other  states  from  which  come  frequent 
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requests  for  information  and  advice  based  upon  the  experience  of  New 
York.  There  has  been  a  special  desire  to  obtain  reports  of  the  working 
of  the  traveling  library  system.  Among  our  own  libraries  an  increasing 
number  have  applied  for  temporary  assistance  in  rearranging  and  catalogu- 
ing their  books  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  trained  cataloguers  have  been 
employed  for  a  few  weeks  on  the  recommendation  of  the  division.  In 
special  circumstances  and  by  regents  permission  a  part  of  the  public 
money  granted  to  the  libraries  has  been  used  by  them  in  paying  for  such 
work  and  for  library  supplies. 

The  importance  of  good  library  methods  is  more  and  more  widely 
recognized  with  the  result  of  a  marked  advance  in  the  kind  of  work 
accomplished. 

Best  books  of  1895.  In  January  1896  a  list  of  306  leading  books 
of  1895  was  printed  and  sent  to  800  librarians  of  New  York  and  other 
states  to  obtain  an  expression  of  opinion  respecting  the  best  50  books  of 
that  year  for  a  village  library.  The  books  were  arranged  in  class  order 
with  author,  title,  publisher  and  price.  From  139  lists  returned  a 
summary  was  printed  with  the  same  books  arranged  in  order  of  their 
popularity.  This  summary  was  again  revised  and  a  somewhat  different 
result  obtained,  as  explained  below,  and  published  as  follows : 

BEST  BOOKS  OP  1895  FOR  A  VILLAGE  LIBRARY 

Made  up  by  combining  the  votes  of  15  librarians  selected  as  expert  judges  of  books  ; 
revised  by  M.,  S,  Cutler  after  consultation  with  J.  N.  Lamed^  and  accepted  at  the 
Syracuse  meeting  of  the  New  York  state  library  association,  May  30,  1896 

BOOKS   OF    REFER BKCB 

Leypoldt,  Mrs  A.  H.  and  Ilea,  George.    List  of  books  for  girls  and  women 
aud  their  clubs. 

Willsey,  J.  H.  comp.    Harper's  book  of  facts. 

RELIGION 

Balfour,  A.  J.    Foundatious  of  belief. 

Alden'8  Study  of  death  and  Leroy  Beaulieu^s  Imrael  among  the  nations  aro  suf^^efited 
as  alternates  for  a  small  library  where  it  is  thought  Balfour  would  not  find  readers. 

SOCIAL    SCIENCE 

Brooks,  Noah.    How  the  republic  is  governed. 

Shaw,  Albert.    Municipal  goverunient  in  continental  Europe. 

Municipal  government  in  Great  Britain. 

Mr  Larned  would  omit  Shaw*s  books  for  a  small  library  and  put  in  Utf\d  arts. 
Mason *s  Origina  of  invention^  and  Shaler*s  Domesticated  animals, 

Wright,  C.  D.    Industrial  eyolation  of  the  United  Stiites.    (Chautauqua) 
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EDUCATION 

Martiii,  Q.  H.    Evolution  oi  the  Massachusetts  public  school  system.    (iDteruat. 

edac  ser.) 
Wig^gin,  Mr9  K..  D.    and  Smith,  N.  A.     Froebers  gifts.      (The  republic  of 

ehildhood,  ▼.  1) 

'  FOLK-LORB  AND  FAIRY  TALES 

Harris,  J.  C.    Mr  Babbit  at  home. 
Lang,  Andrew.    My  own  fairy  book. 

NATURAI.    SCIRNCE 

Clodd,  Edward.    Story  of  primitive  man.    (Lib.  of  useful  stories) 

Lowell,  Percival.    Mars. 

Scudder,  S.  H.    Frail  children  of  the  air. 

Wright,  M.  O.    Birdcraft. 

USEFUL  ARTS 

Atkinson,  Philip.    Electricity  for  everybody. 
See  note  under  Social  science. 

MUSIC 

Guerber,  H.  A.    Stories  of  the  Wagner  operas. 

AMUSEMENTS  AND  SPORTS 

Porter,  L.  H.    Cycling  for  health  and  pleasure. 

FICTION 

Barlow.    Strangers  at  Lisconnel. 

Bumham,  Mn  C.  L.    Tlie  vrise  woman. 

Clemens,  S.  L.    Tr2ige<ly  of  Pudd'nhead  Wilson. 

Coffin,  C.  C.    Daughters  of  the  revolution  and  tbeir  times. 

Crawford,  F.  M.    Tbe  Ralstons.    2  v. 

Davis,  R:  H.    Princess  Aline. 

Grahame,  Kenneth.    The  golden  age. 

Jewett,  S.  O.    Life  of  Nancy. 

Maartena,  Maarten,  pBeud,    IlLy  lady  Nobody. 

Maclaren,  Ian,  p9eud.    Days  of  auld  lang  syne. 

Parker,  Gilbert.    When  Valraond  came  to  Pontiac. 

Smith,  P.  H.    Gentleman  vagabond  and  some  others. 

Stockton,  P.  R.    Adventures  of  Captain  Horn. 

Ward,  Mr9  E.  8.  P.    A  singular  life. 

Weyman,  S.  J.    From  the  memoirs  of  a  minister  of  France. 

Bed  cockade. 

^if^gin*  Mrs  K.  .  D.    Village  watch-tower. 
Zangwill,  Israel.    The  master. 

JUVENILE 

Brown,  H.  D.    Little  Miss  Phoebe  Qay. 
Uenty,  Q.  A.    Knight  of  the  white  cross.    Or 

Through  Russian  snows.    Or 

Tiger  of  Mysore. 
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Kipling,  Rudyard.    Second  jungle  b^ok. 

Lang,  Andrew.    Red  trne  story-book. 

Munroe,  Kirk.    At  war  with  Pontiac. 

Thazter,  Mrs  Celia.    Stories  and  poems  for  children. 

POBTRT 

Stedman,  E.  C.    Victorian  anthology,  1837-1895. 

OTHER  LITERATURE 

Van  Dyke,  Henry.    Little  rivers. 

.     DESCRIPTION  AND  TRAVEL 

Bourget,  Paul.    Ontre-mer. 

Davis,  R:  H.    About  Paris 

Hapgood,  I.  P.    EuBsian  rambles. 

King,  Qrace.    New  Orleans,  the  place  and  the  people. 

Norman,  Henry.    Peoples  and  politics  of  the  far  East. 

Ralphs  Julian.    Di^e. 

Remington,  Frederick.    Pony  tracks. 

Stevenson,  R.  L:    Amateur  emigrant  from  the  Clyde  to  Sandy  Hook. 

Vincent,  Prank.    Actual  Africa. 

BIOGRAPHY 

Arnold,  Matthew.    Letters  of  Matthew  AruoUl,  1848-1888.    2  y. 

Sherman,  John.    Recollecttous  of  40  years  in  the  house,  senate  and  cabinet.    2  v. 

Stevenson,  R.  L :    Vailima  letters.    2  v. 

EUROPEAN  HISTORY 

Baird,  H.  M.    Huguenots  and  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.    2  t. 
Greene,  P.  D.    Armenian  crisis  in  Turkey. 

New  edition  under  title  '  The  rule  of  the  Turk/  should  be  bought  now. 
Latimer,  Mrs  B.  W.    Europe  in  Africa  in  the  19th  century. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY 

Grinnell,  G.  B.    Story  of  the  Indian.    (Story  of  the  West  ser.) 

Lodge,  H.  C.  and  Roosevelt,  Theodore.    Hero  tales  from  American  history. 

Walker,  P.  A.    Making  of  the  nation,  1783-1817.    (American  hist,  ser.) 

Library  legislation.  The  municipal  law  of  1892  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  a  public  library  by  a  municipality  on  petition  of  a  major- 
ity of  its  taxpayers  and  under  other  confusing  and  difficult  conditions. 
This  provision  was  repealed  in  1896  and  superseded  by  the  simple  en- 
actment that  any  municipal  corporation  may  establish  and  maintain  a 
free  public  library  in  accordance  with  the  library  provisions  of  the  Uni- 
versity law. 
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The  insanity  law  of  1896  contained  a  provision  that  libraries  may  be 
furnished  to  any  state  hospital,  at  the  expense  of  the  institution,  by  the 
regents  of  the  University  subject  to  regulations  adopted  by  them  and  the 
commission  in  lunacy. 

Library  legislation  in  otiier  states.  Ohio  established  a  public 
library  commission  of  three  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  consent 
of  the  senate  to  serve  two,  four  and  six  years,  their  successors  to  serve 
six  years,  to  have  control  of  the  state  library  and  the  distribution  of  state 
publications,  and  to  advise  any  free  public  library  on  request.  The  state 
librarian  is  secretary  of  the  commission. 

Iowa  enacted  a  law  authorising  any  public,  incorporated,  school  or 
college  library  to  become  *  associate'  with  the  state  library  on  compliance 
with  rules  of  the  state  library  trustees,  reporting  annually  to  the  state 
librarian  and  entitled  to  borrow  books  or  collections  of  books,  at  bor- 
rower's expense,  and  to  receive  advice  on  any  desired  library  subject. 
Wliere  no  such  library  exists  25  resident  taxpayers  may  organize  and 
obtain  like  privileges  under  trustees  rules.  $4000  was  appropriated  for 
Iowa  traveling  libraries. 

Id  the  same  state  another  act  authorized  taxation  in  cities  to  the  extent 
of  three  mills  on  a  dollar  to  meet  interest  on  debts  incurred  for  public 
library  buildings  and  to  create  a  sinking  fund  for  payment  of  such  debt. 
By  another  act  any  city  under  special  charter  may  use  park  land  for  a 
public  library  site. 

In  New  Jersey,  in  cities  of  other  than  the  first  class  a  tax  of  not  more 
than  two  mills  on  a  dollar  may  be  levied  for  enlarging  or  changing  a  pub- 
lic library  building. 

Utah  has  adopted  a  public  library  act.  By  vote  of  its  council  any 
city  of  the  first  or  second  class  may  establish  and  maintain  a  free  public 
library.  On  petition  of  1000  voters  and  property  taxpayers  in  cities  of 
the  second  class,  the  council  may  levy  annually  a  tax  for  this  purpose  of 
not  more  than  one  third  of  a  mill  on  a  dollar. 

The  mayor  with  approval  of  the  city  council  shall  appoint  nine  library 
directors  for  terms  of  one,  two  and  three  years,  and  annually  thereafter 
shall  appoint  three  directors  to  serve  three  years.  They  shall  report 
annually  to  the  city  council. 

In  any  city  of  the  third  class  or  any  town,  on  petition  of  50  legal  voters, 
a  vote  shall  be  be  taken  on  the  question  of  a  stated  rate  of  annual  taxa- 
tion for  public  library  maintenance,  not  to  exceed  one  mill  on  a  dollar. 
At  the  same  election  there  may  be  six  library  directors  elected  for  two, 
four  and  six  years,  and  biennially  thereafter  two  directors  shall  be  elected 
to  serve  six  yean. 
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New  York  library  association  and  New  York  library  dub. 

At  a  joint  meeting  held  in  New  York  city,  Jan.  lo,  1896  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed were, 

The  library  as  a  city  missionary 

Settlement  libraries 

Home  and  club  libraries 

Parish  libraries 

Librarians  at  the  Atlanta  exposition 
New  library  building  of  the  Pratt  institute 
The  state  and  the  public  library 
Maintaining  the  public  library 

By  endowment 

By  taxation 
How  to  start  a  library  movement 

The  following  officers  of  the   New  York  library  association   were 
elected  to  serve  one  year : 

J.  N.  Lamed,  ^xiKdlOy president 

C.  A.  Nelson,  New  York  )     . 

^  ^^      ,.       ^  >  vice-presidents 

M  . .  E.  Hazeltme,  J  amestown  ^ 

W :  R.  Eastman,  Albany,  secretary 
J.  N.  Wing,  New  York,  treasurer 
More  than  loo  persons  were  present  at  the  business  sessions  and  at 
the  dinner  given  in  the  evening  by  the  New  York  library  club. 
A  report  of  the  meeting  is  in  the  Library  journal  for  January  1896. 
The  New  York  library  association  also  met  at  Syracuse,   May  29-30, 
1896  with   the   Syracuse  central  library.     Papers   and  addresses  were 
presented  on 

The  library  situation  in  central  New  York 
How  we  started  our  library  movement 
A  library  association  or  a  public  library 
Reading  as  a  factor  in  education 
Ways  of  advertising  a  library 

Opportunity  of  the  librarian  to  influence  the  reading  of  the   com- 
munity 
The  value  of  a  library  to  a  rural  community  and  how  to  secure  it 
The  vote  on  the  b'fest  books  of  1895  was  discussed  and  revised,  and  the 
list  given  above  in  this  report  was  accepted.     The  attendance  was  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  previous  year,  reaching  about  100  at  the  evening 
session.     Full  reports  of  the  meeting  appeared  in  the  Library  journal  for 
June  1896,  and  in  Public  libraries  for  July  i896. 
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The  New  York  library  dub  held  five  meetings  during  the  year 
as  follows : 

Nov.  14,  1895  at  Mercantile  library,  New  York.  Reports  on  the 
Denver  conference  of  the  American  library  association.  Reports 
on  the  new  work  undertaken  during  the  past  year,  new  methods, 
etc. 

Jan.  10,  1896.    Joint  meeting  with  the  N.  Y.  L.  A. 

Feb.  20,  1896  at  Grolier  club,  New  York,  Paper  on  Printing  by 
T.  L.  De  Vinne  and  one  on  Book-plates  by  Miss  Louise  Both- 
Hendriksen. 

March  19,  1896  at  Bruce  memorial  library,  New  York.  Paper  by 
R.  R.  Bowker  on  Libraries  and  hbrary  problems  in  greater  New 
York  followed  by  discussion.     Discussion  on  Bookbinding. 

May  14,  1896  at  the  library  of  the  Young  women's  Christian  asso- 
ciation. New  York.     Paper  by  C.  A.  Nelson  on  the  formation  and  . 
10  years'  work  of  the  club. 

The  following  officers  were  elected : 

Mary  W.  Plummer,  Brooklyn,  presid^nf 
A.  E.  Bostwick,  New  YorV,  first  vice-president 
W,  J.  C.  Berry,  New  York,  second  vice-president 
Josephine  A.  Rathbone,  Brooklyn,  secretary 
Elizabeth  Tuttle,  Brooklyn,  treasurer 
Reports  of  all  meetings  appeared  in  the  Library  journal. 

The  American  library  association.  At  its  i8th  annual  meeting 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio  and  Mackinaw,  Mich.,  Sept.  1-8,  1896,  the  registered 
attendance  was  359,  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  association. 

The  address  of  the  president,  J :  C.  Dana  dealt  with  *  The  other  side,' 
stating  and  answering  objections  to  the  public  library.  Mr  J.  N.  Lamed 
of  Bufialo  followed  with  a  paper  of  great  interest  on  Retrospect  and  pros- 
pect in  the  closing  years  of  the  century.  The  new  building  for  the 
library  of  congress  was  described  by  its  builder,  Bernard  R,  Green. 
Other  subjects  considered  were : 

Public  documents 

Appraisals  of  literature  and  publishing  of  annotated  lists 

Traveling  libraries 

Relations  of  the  librarian  to  his  trustees 

Relations  of  the  bookseller  to  the  librarian 

Preparing  books  for  issue  and  charging  systems. 
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A  notable  feature  of  the  meeting  was  an  evening  discussion  of  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  books  in  the  list  prepared  for  the  supplement  to 
the  A.  L.  A.  catalog. 

The  following  officers  were  elected : 

W.  H.  Brett,  Cleveland,  O.,  president 

H.  L.  Elmendorf,  St  Josephs,  Mo.  ^ 

J.  K.  Hosmer,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  >    vice-presidents 

Hannah  P.  James,  Wilkes- Barre,  Penn.  ) 

R.  P.  Hayes,  Columbus,  O.,  secretary 

G.  W.  Cole,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  treasurer 

Full  accounts  of  the  meeting  appeared  in  the  Library  journal  for  Sep- 
tember, 1896,  and  in  Public  libraries  for  October,  1896;  the  official 
report  of  proceedings  with  the  papers  presented  was  in  the  Library 
journal  (or  December f  1896. 

Library  session  of  University  convocation.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  library  events  of  the  year  was  the  session  devoted  to  this  sub- 
ject at  the  last  University  convocation  on  Thursday  morning,  June  25, 
1896,  and  reported  in  the  published  proceedings.  J.  N.  Lamed  of  the 
Buffalo  library  read  a  paper  of  marked  interest  on  The  mission  and  the 
missionaries  of  the  book. 

Papers  were  presented  on  the  Correlation  of  library  and  school  by 
A.  L.  Peck  of  the  GloversviUe  free  library  and  J.  A.  Estee,  superintendent 
of  the  GloversviUe  schools ;  and  one  on  How  to  develop  interest  in  the 
library  was  read  by  W.  E.  Foster,  librarian  of  the  Providence  (R.  I.) 
public  library.  Miss  M..  E.  Hazeltine  of  the  James  Prendergast  free 
library  in  Jamestown  opened  the  general  discussion,  followed  by  many 
others,  the  entire  morning  being  occupied. 

National  educational  association.  This  great  national  body  which 
brings  together  at  its  annual  meetings  10,000  to  20,000  teachers  has 
shown  its  appreciation  of  the  educating  value  of  public  libraries  by  es- 
tablishing a  library  department.  This  action  was  taken  at  the  meeting 
in  Buffalo  in  July  1896.  The  department  was  at  once  organized  by  the 
election  of  Melvil  Dewey  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  president,  J.  H.  Van  Sickle 
of  Denver,  Col.,  vice-president  and  Miss  M.  E.  Ahem,  of  Chicago,  UK, 
secretary. 

Respectfully  submitted 

Melvil  Dewey 

Director 
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Reports  received.  The  summary  of  reports  from  806  libraries  of 
300  volumes  or  more  is  given  in  the  following  tables. 

This  summary  shows  a  gain  of  84  libraries  over  the  number  reporting 
for  1895,  but  when  all  the  material  furnished  by  the  libraries  is  used,  a 
considerable  number  remain  unaccounted  for,  making  it  not  yet  possible 
to  report  the  full  library  resources  of  the  state. 

The  active  lending  libraries  are  well  represented  and  the  compara- 
tive statistics  of  this  class  for  the  different  years  have  a  constantly  increas- 
ing value. 

Reports  are  arranged  in  the  general  table  in  alphabetic  order  of  places. 
The  relation  of  each  library  to  the  University,  whether  holding  a  Univer- 
sity charter,  admitted  to  or  registered  by  the  University,  or  the  property 
of  a  teaching  institution  in  the  University  is  indicated  in  the  sixth 
column  of  the  general  table.  In  the  general  summaries  the  number 
of  reporting  libraries  'in  the  University'  and  'not  in  the  University*  are 
placed  iu  parallel  columns  opposite  their  respective  classes. 
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SUHMABIBS  (concluded) 
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Date  of  founding.  The  date  of  establishment  is  reported  by  646 
libraries.    Seven  of  these  were  founded  previous  to  1800  as  follows: 

Columbia  university  library  1754 
«  New  York  society  library  1754 
Montgomery  union  school  library  1787 
Canandaigua  academy  library  1795 
Union  college  library  1795 
Lansingburg  academy  library  1796 
New  York  hospital  library  1796 

S6  reporting  libraries  were  founded  in  the  half  century  from  1800  to 
1849.  ^"  ^^^  ^^^^  following  decades,  the  numl^ers  for  each  decade  were 
52,  SSy  S6  and  122  respectively;  while  205  are  reported  for  the  last  six 
and  a  half  years,  1890  to  1896.     For  160  libraries  no  date  is  given. 

Source  of  charter.  The  New  York  society  library  reports  that  its 
charter  was  given  by  King  George  3  of  England  in  1772.  'King's  col- 
lege, now  Columbia  university,  was  chartered  by  the  king  in  1754  but 
Columbia  library,  not  holding  an  independent  charter,  appeared  in  this 
table  as  belonging  to  a  University  institution. 

Of  32  libraries  chartered  by  the  legislature  four  are  now  in  the  Uni- 
versity. Of  39  libraries  incorporated  under  general  laws,  17  are  in  the 
University ;  90  hold  regents  charters,  502  libraries  belong  to  as  many 
teaching  institutions  in  the  University  and  75  others  belong  to  institu- 
tions not  in  the  University,  such  as  schools,  clubs,  hospitals  and  Chris- 
tian associations.  69  reporting  libraries  are  neither  chartered  nor  under 
the  care  of  any  chartered  bodies. 

Growth.  There  is  an  increase  over  the  reports  of  1895  of  98  libraries 
in  the  University.  10  of  these  are  public  district  libraries,  three  are 
public  libraries  and  nine  are  membership  libraries.  There  is  a  gain  of 
6S  in  the  item  of  university  libraries  in  the  care  of  school  authorities. 
The  number  of  reporting  libraries  not  in  the  University  is  smaller  than 
the  previous  year  by  15. 

The  number  of  libraries  supported  by  taxation  has  increased  from  337 
to  421,  and  of  those  receiving  state  aid  from  407  to  496,  indicating  a 
growing  sense  of  public  obligation  to  maintain  public  libraries. 

The  number  of  free  lending  libraries  in  the  University  has  advanced 
from  250  to  302,  while  outside  the  University  it  fell  from  59  to  49,  show- 

a^Founded  m  the  publlo  libnuy  In  1700. 
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ing  a  total  increase  from  309  to  351 ;  a  gain  much  larger  than  that  of  the 
previous  year. 

Grouping  by  themselves  the  free  lending  libraries  having  1000  volumes 
or  more,  we  find  their  number  increased  from  181  to  199.  114,851  books 
have  been  added  during  the  year  and  their  total  circulation  has  increased 
from  3,012,000  to  3,775,787  volumes. 

70  reference  libraries  of  like  size  have  added  104,255  volumes  and  50 
college  libraries  have  added  63,188  volumes.  There  are  now  1,905,642 
books  in  the  free  reference  libraries  and  1,072,303  in  the  college  libraries. 

90,342  volumes  were  given  to  the  libraries  of  the  state  and  206,156 
were  bought,  showing  a  total  addition  of  296,498  as  compared  with 
258,741  in  1895. 

The  total  number  of  volumes  reported  is  4,647,661  of  which  1,313,299 
or  a  little  more  than  one  fourth  are  in  the  free  lending  libraries. 

The  total  circulation  of  the  year  was  5,008,402  volumes,  an  increase 
of  851,658  over  1895.  The  increase  for  two  previous  years  was  500,000 
a  year. 

Other  points  relating  to  the  increase  of  libraries  are  given  in  the 
special  tables. 

Geographic  distribution  of  libraries  and  comparative  circu- 
lation by  counties.  This  table  of  free  and  other  libraries  in  each 
county,  with  the  number  of  volumes,  compares  the  library  returns  with 
the  population  of  the  county  as  given  in  the  census  of  1892  and  states 
the  circulation  of  the  free  libraries  in  proportion  to  the  population  and  to 
the  volumes  in  the  libraries,  assigning  to  each  county  and  to  each  group 
of  counties  its  relative  rank  in  the  state. 

The  county  of  New  York  has  more  libraries  and  more  volumes  than 
any  other,  but  in  the  proportion  of  volumes  to  population  it  is  fifth  in 
rank,  coming  after  Tompkins,  Albany,  St  Lawrence  and  Ontario.  In 
the  use  of  free  libraries  New  York  is  first  in  volume  of  circulation,  but 
eleventh  in  proportion  to  population  and  sixth  in  proportion  to  the  books 
in  those  libraries.  Fulton  leading  in  relation  to  population  and  Clinton 
in  relation  to  books.  Tables  are  here  given  to  show  the  10  counties  that 
stand  first  in  the  use  of  free  libraries. 
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zo  counties  with  largest  free  circulation  in  proportion  to  population 


COUNTY 


Population 


drculatlon 
of  free 
Ubrariee 


droulation 

per  1000 
population 


1  Fulton 

2  Oneida 

3  Herkimer  ... 

4  Orange , 

5  Wnrren   .... 

6  Tompkina  .., 

7  Chautauqua 

8  Westchester 

9  Montgomery 
10  St  Lawrence 


38,478 
123,756 
47,491 
97,760 
28,618 
33,612 
78,900 
145,106 
46,081 
26,542 


70,473 

195,167 

66,119 

127,819 

36,026 

44,550 

77,154 

131,011 

39,;i48 

22,411 


1831 
15T7 


1307 
1259 
1028 
978 
903 
854 
844 


Comparing  this  table  with  the  corresponding  record  for  1895,  we  find 
Montgomery  and  St  Lawrence  for  the  first  time  among  the  10  leading 
counties  while  New  York  and  Tioga  have  fallen  out  though  both  gained 
on  their  record  of  last  year.  Fulton  county  retains  its  lead  with  an 
increased  margin  of  difference,  having  gained  in  circulation  from  1744  to 
1 83 1  per  1000  of  population.  Oneida  county  with  a  remarkable  gain 
from  899  to  1577  advances  from  sixth  to  second  place  and  Herkimer 
county,  changing  from  1140  to  1392  books  per  1000  people,  rises  from 
fifth  to  third.  The  standard  has  materially  changed  in  two  years.  The 
lowest  record  among  the  10  counties  was  603  per  1000  in  1894,  734  in 
1895  and  844  in  1896. 

The  following  summary  shows  two  years  gain  in  number  of  counties 
reaching  a  given  standard  of  circulation  in  proportion  to  population. 

Summary  of  counties  circulating  1000  and  500  volumes  for  each  zooo 
population,  1894-96 


KUMBBR  OF  COUMTIBS 

18M 

1896 

1806 

CircnlatiDg  1000  or  more  volumes  per  1000 population.. 
"500                     *.         *^      ii    *^*', 

3 

14 

5 
20 

6 
27 
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10  counties  with  largest  free  circulation  in  proportion  to  volumes 


r^ i 

Volumes  in 

CMrculation 

Circulation 

COUNTY 

free 

of  free 

per  100 

Ubraries 

libraries 

Tolumes 

1  Clinton 

1618 

10,063 

622 

2  Kings 

103,531 

489,362 

473 

3  MoDtgomery 

8507 

39,348 

463 

4  Sehenectady 

3905 

17,692 

453 

5  Saratoga 

9429 

41,117 

436 

6  New  York 

350,920 

1,516,711 

432 

7  Warren 

8525 

36,026 

423 

8  Ulster 

7857 

32,478 

413 

9  Broome 

11,799 

48,349 

410 

10  Bockland 

7120 

27,522 

387 

Comparing  this  table  with  that  of  the  first  lo  counties  in  1895,  we  find 
that  Montgomery,  Schenectady  and  Saratoga  appear  for  the  first  time, 
while  Greene,  Otsego  and  Fulton  have  fallen  out.  Clinton  remains  first 
with  an  average  circulation  of  622  per  100  volumes,  as  against  516  in 
1895.  Kings,  changing  firom  433  to  473,  has  advanced  from  fifth  to 
second  place.  New  York,  rising  from  403  to  432,  and  Warren,  from  371 
to  423,  have  each  gone  forward  one  place  and  the  others  have  fallen  back 
a  little.  In  this  comparison,  also,  the  standard  of  the  first  10  counties 
has  advanced.  The  minimum  of  their  circulation  was  293  per  100  in 
1894,  336  in  1895  and  387  in  1896. 

The  following  table  compares  the  number  of  counties  circulating  a 
given  number  of  volumes  for  each  100  for  three  years. 

Summary  of  counties  circulating  600  to  aoo  volumes  for  each  100,  1894-96 


KO. 

OF  COUMTIE8 

1894 

1806 

1896 

Circulatiog  600  or  more  vols,  for  each  100 

"           500               "             "               

i 

4 

8 
23 

i 

7 
13 
24 

1 
1 

<(                     ^QQ                              <(                          tt 

9 

•<           300               **             "               

«  17 

"           200                "              •' 

31 

Comparative  summary  of  free  and  other  libraries.  The  com. 
parative  summary  for  the  entire  state  for  the  last  four  years  shows  a 
constant  increase  each  year  in  every  item  noted ;  but  the  gain  of  the 
last  year  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other.  The  volumes  in  all  the 
libraries  are  now  713  for  each  1000  of  the  population.     The  free  libraries 
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number  351  and  the  free  circulation  shows  a  marked  increase.  Counting 
seven  days  in  the  week,  the  average  circulation  of  books  is  10,777  a  day, 
an  increase  of  2,157  ^  ^^y  the  past  year.  The  average  circulation  for 
each  1000  persons  has  advanced  from  352  in  1893  to  604  in  1896. 

The  proportion  of  this  circulation  to  the  books  in  the  libraries  has  also 
advanced  from  263  for  each  100  volumes  in  1894  to  300  for  each  100  in 
in  1896. 

Comparative  summary  of  free  and  other  libraries  and  circulation 
of  free  libraries,  1893-96 


1893 

1894 

1896 

1896 

Increase 
for  1  year 

Free  libraries,  no. .--. 

238 

293 

1,049,869 
ill 

a  309 

1,127,199 

a415 

3,265;800 

723 

4,392,999 

674 

3,146,405 

8620 

483 

279 

a351 

1,313,299 

a  456 

3,334,362 

806 

4,647,661 

713 

3,933,623 

10,777 

604 

300 

42 

»*            '*        vols 

186,100 

Otlier libmritis.  no....  .... .. 

362 

41 

**             *'          vols 

All  libraries,  no .-..   . 

3,083,509 

600              704 

3,851,945  4,133,378 
591              634 

2,293.861  '2-7fifi.ty7.<i 

68,562 
83 

"            '*       vols 

Vols,  per  1000  populatiou. .. 
Circ'n  of  freelius 

254,662 

39 

787,218 

**      per  day.... -. 

'      6285 
352 

7681 
425 
263 

2157 

'*        **  1000  pop 

*'        '*  100  vols 

121 
21 

The  large  libraries.  The  comparative  summary  of  libraries  having 
10,000  volumes  or  more  shows  a  slight  decrease  in  numbers,  due  to  con- 
solidation in  one  case  and  to  failure  to  report  in  others.  The  total  of 
volumes  reported  is  larger  by  153,637  than  in  1895. 

72  libraries  report    10,000  volumes  or  more 
46  .    "  20,000  " 

14  "  50,000  " 

8  "  100,000  " 

4  "  200,000  " 

1  library  reports  300,000  " 

The  consolidated  Astorand  Lenox  libraries  form  the  New  York  public 
library  with  367,808  volumes.  The  Mercantile  library  in  New  York 
added  7,000  volumes  during  the  year.  The  state  library  increased  by 
14,500  and  Columbia  university  library  by  20,000.  Cornell  university 
added  12,890  volumes.  The  New  York  society  library  reached  the  mark 
of  100,000.  Pratt  institute  free  library  in  Brooklyn  added  10,200  and 
with  the  New  York  bar  association  hbrary  passed  the  line  of  50,000. 

a  Alfred  univ.  lib.  with  10,222  Tolumes,  of  which  1000  are  free  foY  ciroulation,  is  entered  un- 
der both  free  and  other  libraries. 
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Utica  public  library  and  the  New  York  cathedral  library  pas*sed  the 
20,000  line.  The  Jervis  library  at  Rome,  Alfred  university  library  and 
the  Masonic  library  at  New  York  appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  10,000 
volume  list. 

Comparative  summary  of  libraries  having  xo,ooo  volumes  or  more  1893-96 


1698 

1804 

1806 

1806 

Increase  for 
oneyr 

No.  of  libraries 

No.  yolumes 

.77 
3,080,478 

81 
8,268,306 

74 
3,211,787 

72 
3,365,424 

a2 
153,637 

Comparative  growth  of  libraries.  54  reporting  libraries  added 
1000  or  more  volumes  each  during  the  year.  The  largest  accession, 
20,580  volumes,  was  received  by  Columbia  university.  The  New  York 
public  library  added  15,594,  the  state  library,  14,570,  Cornell  university, 
13,578  and  the  New  York  free  circulating  library,  11,201. 

Other  additions  were  less  than  7000  each,  the  Aguilar  free  library  com- 
ing very  close  to  that  number.  28  libraries  in  this  list  are  free  for 
circulation. 

Six  libraries,  established  within  the  year,  report  their  entire  outfit  of 
books  as  additions.  201,169  books  were  thus  received  in  collections  of 
1000  or  more,  while  the  entire  additions  for  the  year  to  all  the  libraries 
are  296^98,  showing  that  less  than  7%  of  the  libraries  receive  67%  of 
the  additions. 

Free  libraries  and  their  circulation.  A  table  is  given  of  free 
lending  libraries  that  report  at  least  1000  volumes;  and  we  find  that  199 
out  of  35 1  have  reached  that  size;  18  more  than  last  year.  The  addi- 
tions to  these  libraries  for  the  year  amounted  to  114,851  volumes,  an 
average  of  577  to  a  library.  Some  added  nothing;  one  added  11,201. 
llie  largest  reports  106,440  volumes.  Reported  circulation  varies  from 
o  to  686,504  volumes  for  the  year,  with  a  total  of  3,775,787,  an  average 
of  18,973  to  each  library  and  309  for  each  100  volumes.  In  1895  ^^^ 
average  circulation  for  181  libraries  of  the  same  class  was  16,644  to  a 
library  with  a  ratio  of  287  for  each  100  volumes.  Every  item  of  com- 
parison for  the  past  four  years  shows  a  marked  advance. 

The  following  table  gives  the  names  of  libraries  whose  circulation  for 
the  year  was  more  than  500  for  each  100  volumes.  It  includes  13  that 
have  less  than  1000  volumes  and  several  branch  libraries  whose  circula- 
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tion  is  also  included  with  that  of  the  united  library.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  list  is  much  longer  than  a  similar  list  given  for  1895.  Compar- 
ing this  table  with  that  we  find  the  following  for  the  first  time  among  the 
10  leading  libraries:  St  Agnes  free  library  in  New  York,  Saratoga 
Springs  public  library,  Fifth  street  branch  of  the  Aguilar  library  in  New 
York  and  Amsterdam  library  association. 

Free  libraries'  circulating  more  than  500  volumes  per  zoo 


No 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

3:i 

34 

:t5 

36 

37 

38 

39 


NAME  OF  LIBRABT 


N.  Y.  free  circ.  lib.,  Harlem  branch 

N.  Y.  St  Agnes  free  lib 

Saratoga  Springs  pub.  lib 

Ellenville  public  lib 

Plattsbnrg^  public  lib 

N.  Y.  Ae^uilar  lib.  5th  st.  branch  

Amsterdam  lib.  ass'n 

N.  Y.  free  circ.  George  Brace  branch 

N.  Y.  free  circ,  Muhlenberg  branch 

Camden  lib.  ass'n. 

N.  Y.  Aguilar  free  lib.  £.  B'dway  branch 

aN.  Y.  Aguilar  free  lib 

N.  Y.  Aguilar  free  lib.  E.  59th  St.  branch 

New  York,  Kiverside  free  lib 

Troy,  Chiidrens  neighborhood  lib 

aN.  Y.  free  circ.  lib 

Ballston  Spa  pub.  lib 

N.  Y.  free  circ.  Jackson  sq.  branch 

Morristown  pub.  lib 

Cattaraugus  union  sob.  lib 

N.  Y.  free  circ.  Ottendorfer  branch 

Batb  Beach,  New  Utrecht  free  lib 

Catskill  public  lib 

Moriah,  Sherman  coll.  inst.  lib 

Springfield  free  lib 

Utica  public  lib 

Baldwins ville  free  acad.  lib 

Montour  Falls,  Havana  free  lib 

Nyack  library 

Fort  Plain  free  lib 

Mechanicville  union  sch.  lib 

Totteuville  union  sch.  lib 

Brooklyn,  Union  for  Christian  work  lib.. 

Clinton  union  sch.  lib 

New  York  free  circ.  Bond  st.  branch 

Canton  free  lib 

New  Rochelle  jmblic  lib 

Wilson  union  sch.  lib 

Patchogue  union  sch.  lib.. 


Volumes 


6651 

2800 

2337 

1657 

974 

2655 

3109 

19,300 

4793 

1220 

17,633 

35,466 

12,164 

1930 

790 

90,446 

851 

13,412 

315 

2143 

23,526 

1549 

2303 

400 

227 

21,187 

985 

806 

3914 

1070 

900 

375 

34,615 

1557 

19,956 

931 

3285 

701 

300 


Circulation 


105,871 
32,782 
27,125 
17,143 
9763 
25,854 
29,512 

180,407 
43,553 
10,978 

156,i^ 

296,809 

101,390 

15,738 

6021 

686,504 

6149 

94,132 

2166 

14,500 

156,529 
10,013 
14,286 


1329 

118,167 

5472 

4456 

21,333 


4800 
2000 

177,892 
8000 

102,084 

4690 

16,511 

3520 

1500 


Circulation 
per  100  Tola. 


1591 
1171 
1160 
1035 
1002 
974 
950 
935 
908 
892 
890 
837 
833 
815 
762 
759 
722 
701 
688 
677 
655 
646 
616 
587 
585 
558 
555 
553 
545 
533 
533 
533 
514 
513 
511 
503 
603 
502 
500 


a  All  branches 
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CompjU'mtive  summary  of  libraries  of  zooo  volumes  or  more  free  for  lending* 

1893-96 


Increase 

180B 

1894 

1805 

1806 

for  one 
year 

No.  of  libraries 

137 

156 

181 

199 

18 

Volames  added 

53,789 

87,137 

83,278 

114,851 

31,673 

total 

859,235 

1,021,250 

1^047,123 

1,222,138 

175,015 

CinmliktioD,  total  .... 

2,244,572 

2,665,269 

3,012,694 

3,775,787 

763,093 

*'               average 

per  100  volames 

261 

261 

287 

309 

22 

Free  reference  libraries.  There  are  70  libraries  of  1000  volumes  or 
more  reported  free  for  reference,  one  more  than  in  1895.  The  additions 
for  the  year  to  the  libraries  named  are  given  as  104,255  volumes,  but  the 
actual  increase  reported  for  libraries  of  this  class  is  295,014,  making  a 
total  of  1,905,642  volames. 

Three  libraries  classed  as  free  for  reference  in  1895  are  how  free  for 
circulation,  and  many  then  reported  free  to  all  are  now  reported  free  to  a 
limited  class.  Doubtless  there  is  much  confusion  on  these  points  and 
public  privileges  are  not  definitely  fixed.  The  following  17  libraries 
appear  in  this  list  for  the  first  time. 


Libraries  first  reported  free  for  reference 
Columbia  university  lib. 
Syracuse  university  lib. 
West  Point  U.  S.  military  academy  lib. 
Coming  library  association  lib. 
New  York,  Presb.  board  of  foreign  missions  lib. 
Wappingers  Falls,  Grinnell  library  ass'n  lib. 
Lima,  Genesee  Wesleyan  sem.  lib. 
New  York  Amer.  soc.*of  civil  engineers  lib. 
Glens  Falls  academy  lib. 
Fort  Plain,  Clinton  liberal  inst.  lib. 
New  York,  University  settlement  lib. 
Rochester  free  academy  lib. 
Deposit  union  school  lib. 
Chester  union  school  lib. 
Hudson,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  lib. 
Wairensburg  union  school  lib. 
GouTcnieur  high  school  lib. 


in  i8g6 

223,000 

volumes 

39>So8 

(I 

39.00  » 

« 

7,000 

(( 

7,000 

*i 

S.780 

u 

S.290 

it 

S.105 

u 

S.OS9 

it 

3.564 

ii 

2,649 

u 

2,340 

it 

i,9'3 

ti 

i.3»S 

ti 

1,300 

tt 

1,060 

« 

1,043 

it 
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Compamtive  summary  of  free  reference  libraries  of  looo  volumes  or  more, 

1893-96 


1806 

18M 

1806 

1896 

IncreAse 

for  one 

year 

No.  of  libraries 

Volumes  added 

"       total 

B7 

108,918 

1,395,692 

61 

81,781 

1,335,252 

69 

71,371 

1,610,628 

70 

104,255 

1,905,642 

1 

32,884 

295,014 

College  libraries.  The  comparative  summary  shows  50  colleges 
reporting  their  libraries;  the  same  as. in  1895.  The  addition  of  63,188 
volumes  is  reported  and  a  total  of  1,072,303  volumes  for  this  class. 

Comparative  summary  of  college  libraries  1893-96 


1893 

18M 

1895 

1896 

Increase  for 
one  year 

No.  of  libraries 

Volumes  added 

**       total 

50 

67,101 

882,833 

55 

64,530 

992,633 

50 

60,005 

1,010,737 

50 

6:^,188 

1,072,303 

'""13^183 
61,566 

Law  libraries.  A  table  is  given  of  14  law  libraries  arranged  in 
order  of  size.  This  is  by  no  means  complete.  Many  important  collec- 
tions are  either  included  in  other  reports  or  not  reported.  Eight  of 
those  whose  names  are  given  belong  to  the  state  or  the  county  in  which 
they  are  located.  Most  of  these  libraries  are  open  to  the  public  for 
reference.  268,783  volumes  are  in  the  14  libraries,  and  12,218  of  these 
were  added  within  the  year. 

8P£CIAIi  REPORTS 

Library  buildings.  Seymour  library  at  Auburn  received  from  Willard 
E.  Case  a  gift  of  $25,000  for  a  new  building  on  condition  of  making-  the 
library  free  and  the  annual  payment  of  a  generous  sum  for  support  by  the 
city. 

Pratt  institute,  Brooklyn,  has  completed  a  new  library  building  at  a 
cost  of  $190,000.  It  is  built  of  brick  with  stone  trimmings.  The  main 
building  has  three  stories  and  covers  70  by  100  feet  of  ground.  The 
adjoining  stack  room  has  five  stack  floors,  each  49  by  53  feet,  with  a 
total  capacity  of  200,000  volumes.  The  building  was  opened  May  26, 
1896. 
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Fort  Hamilton  free  library  occupied  its  new  quarters  Oct.  i,  1895. 
The  house  was  bought  for  $2200. 

At  Hobart  college,  Geneva,  the  new  Demarest  building  has  been  com- 
pleted and  occupied. 

Herkimer  free  library  received  from  Judge  Robert  Earl  and  his  wife 
the  gift  of  their  handsome  residence  on  the  main  street  of  the  village, 
fully  furnished  for  library  use  with  ample  grounds  for  future  enlargement. 
The  property  is  valued  at  $35,000.  The  library  was  opened  with  public 
exercises  Jan.  2,  1896. 

.  The  railroad   branch  of  the  Young  men's  Christian  association  of 
Horaellsville  moved  to  the  new  building  in  October,  1895. 

In  Keene  Valley  the  public  library  has  bought  a  desirable  lot  for  $500 
and  a  building  will  soon  be  erected. 

Mount  Vernon  public  library,  now  in  rented  rooms,  is  to  have  larger 
quarters  in  the  new  high  school  building. 

The  room  of  the  Nassau  free  library  has  been  newly  painted  and 
famished. 

In  New  York,  Columbia  university  is  erecting  a  library  in  the  center 
of  its  group  of  new  buildings  on  Morningside  hights.  The  library  is  the 
gift  of  its  president,  Seth  Low,  will  cost  $1,000,000  and  have  space  for 
1,200,000  volumes. 

The  New  York  genealogical  and  biographical  society  has  bought  the 
house  226  West  58th  street  out  of  the  invested  Cole  legacy  and  life  mem- 
bership fees  and  is  constructing  for  its  library  a  detached  fire-proof  build- 
ing in  the  rear  with  funds  given  for  the  purpose  by  members. 

The  New  York  bar  association  has  provided  greatly  enlarged  and  im- 
proved quarters  for  its  library  on  the  upper  floors  of  the  new  building 
erected  by  the  association  in  West  44th  street. 

The  New  York  law  institute  library  in  the  post-offrce  building  has  had 
a  large  room  added  during  the  year,  doubling  its  capacity. 

Pleasantville  library  association  has  a  new  building  costing  $7250  in- 
cluding assembly  hall  and  rooms  for  library,  reading  room  and  social 
purposes. 

At  Rome,  the  Jervis  library  reading  room  is  enlarged  by  removal  of 
partitions. 

At  Southampton,  the  building  of  the  Rogers  memorial  library  was 
opened  March  i,  1896.  The  property  is  valued  at  26,000  and  includes 
an  assembly  hall. 

In  Troy,  the  Young  men's  association  has  received  $100,000  for  a 
foe-proof  marble  library  building  now  approaching  completion  to  be 
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named  the  William  Howard  Hart  memorial  building.     It  is  to  contain  a 
$6000  stained  glass  window. 

The  following  schools  have  added  largely  to  their  library  facilities  by 
the  use  of  rooms  remodeled  and  refitted,  or  by  occupying  rooms  in  new 
buildings. 


Allegany  union  school 
Bay  Shore        " 
Dexter  " 

East  Aurora     " 
Elizabethtown  " 


Friendship  union  school 
Randolph,  Chamberlain  institute 
Southampton  union  school 
Verona  " 

Walden  *' 


Gifts  and  special  additions.  Brooklyn  library  received  $10,000 
from  the  estate  of  C.  R.  Lynde  with  the  recommendation  that  the  income 
be  spent  for  books. 

The  Long  Island  branch  of  Pratt  institute  library,  Brooklyn,  received 
1 000  volumes  from  the  Bay  lis  family. 

Cambridge  union  school  library  received  538  books  from  the  library  of 
Rev.  Walter  Long. 

New  York  military  academy  at  Comwall-on-Hudson  received  from 
CoL  Wright,  president  of  the  academy,  2051  volumes  and  489  pamphlets 
given  to  the  preparatory  department  after  the  completion  of  their  new 
building. 

The  library  of  Hobart  college,  Geneva,  received  $1000  from  A.  L. 
Chew  of  Geneva  as  a  memorial  of  Arthur  Clevdand  Coxe  jr,  class  of 
1897,  for  a  hind  for  buying  archeological  books.  An  equal  amount  is 
promised  as  a  memorial  of  Harry  May,  class  of  1897,  by  his  mother  and 
grandmother. 

The  college  also  received  a  bequest  of  $1000  from  Peter  Richards  of 
Geneva  as  a  gift  to  the  library  fund. 

Herkimer  free  library  received  from  Judge  Robert  Earl  and  his  wife, 
with  the  library  building,  a  gift  of  over  2000  volumes  fully  catalogued 
and  prepared  for  circulation. 

Genesee  Wesley  an  seminary  at  Lima  received  700  volumes  from  the 
library  of  Zenas  Hurd ;  also  gifts  of  sets  from  several  friends. 

Mt  Vernon  public  library  received  449  volumes  from  women  of  Mt 
Vernon. 

Columbia  university,  New  York,  received  $10,000  from  S.  P.  Avery 
increasing  the  Avery  library  fund  to  $25,000;  $6000  from  Mrs  Samuel 
Lawrence  and   Mrs  James  R.   Swords  establishing  the  Alexander  J. 
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Cotheal  fund  for  oriental  books :  also  an  anonymous  gift  of  $10,000  for 
books. 

New  York  public  library  secured  the  Robinson  collection  of  American 
fiunily  and  town  histories  containing  3763  volumes  for  $11,289.  John 
S.  Kennedy  presented  the  Thomas  Addis  Emmet  collection  of  manu- 
scripts, engravings  and  books  relating  to  the  American  revolution,  about 
4000  volumes  valued  at  $200,000.  J.  S.  Billings,  director,  presented 
2000  medical  volumes.  These  gifts  are  not  included  in  the  record  of 
accessions. 

Union  college  library  at  Schenectady  received  $400  from  graduates 
and  31  volumes  from  the  American  book  company. 

Sing  Sing  public  library  received  194  volumes  from  Mr  William  Ryder 
and  an  unbound  set  of  Appleton's  Picturesque  Europe, 

Rogers  memorial  library  at  Southampton  received  an  endowment  fund 
of  $5250. 

Grinnell  library  at  Wappingers  Falls  received  $100  from  Irving  Grin- 
nell,  its  foimder. 

Wellsville  public  library  received  $125  toward  an  endowment  fund. 

Westport  library  association  received  $100  from  Mr  Charles  Head  of 
Boston. 

Arrans^ement  and  cataloguing.  Catholic  institute  library  at  Buffalo 
has  a  new  card  catalogue. 

New  Berlin  union  school  library  has  been  classified  and  a  card  cata- 
logue made. 

Columbia  university,  New  ^York,  has  published  a  catalogue  of  the 
Avery  architectural  library,  17-1139  pages. 

Five  Points  mission  library.  New  York,  has  been  reorganized  and 
lecatalogued. 

New  York  public  library  has  introduced  electric  lights  into  both  Astor 
and  Lenox  buildings  to  keep  them  open  from  9  to  6  all  the  year.  In 
each  building  a  collection  of  books  of  reference  has  been  opened  directly 
to  the  public. 

St  Agnes  free  library.  New  York,  has  been  reclassified  and  has  a  first- 
class  dicdonaiy  catalogue  on  cards. 

Nunda  union  school  library  has  been  classified  and  rearranged  with 
improved  accommodations. 

Oneonta  public  library  has  been  moved  to  better  quarters,  classified 
and  rearranged  with  new  shelving  and  catalogue. 

Richfield  Springs  union  school  library,  and  Syracuse  high  school  library 
were  recatalogued  and  bookcases  of  the  latter  remodeled. 
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Troy  Young  women's  association  added  a  new  case  for  its  library, 
which  was  thoroughly  recatalogued. 

Miscellaneous.  New  York  free  circulating  library  added  a  new 
branch  June  3,  1896,  to  be  called  the  Bloomingdale  branch,  located  at 
816  Amsterdam  avenue,  corner  of  W.  looth  st. 

The  Young  men's  Christian  association  library  in  New  York  publishes 
weekly  bulletins  containing  references  pertinent  to  various  subjects  under 
debate  by  the  Literary  society  of  the  association.  It  sent  34,600  papers 
and  periodicals  to  U.  S.  army  and  navy  posts. 

The  Jervis  library  association  in  Rome  started  an  historical  collection 
in  a  room  used  for  study  clubs. 

The  New  York  Cathedral  library  added  two  new  branches. 

The  library  school  at  Pratt  institute,  Brooklyn  has  added  a  second 
year  to  its  course  of  study. 


SUMMARY  OF  REPORTS  OF  NEW  YORK  LIBRARIES 

I  July  1895 — 30  June  1896 

The  following  tables  are  a  summary  of  reports  made  to  the  regents 
under  the  University  law  of  1892.  All  libraries  containing  300  volumes 
or  more  are  included.  Libraries  are  arranged  in  the  alphabetic  order  of 
places. 

Any  item  with  f  prefixed  indicates  tbat  it  is  not  a  verified  statement  but  tbe 
best  obtainable  estimate. 

ABBREVIATIONS 

used  under  Source   of  charter 

L  Legislature 
G  General  law 
R  Regents 
I  Belonging  to  a  chartered  or  University  institution 

used  under  Relation  to  the  University 

n  Department  of  the  University 

c  Holding  University  charter 

a  Admitted  to  the  Uhiversity 

i  Belonging  to  a  University  institution 

r  Registered  by  the  University 

ueed  under  Class  of  books 

Gen.    General  Hist.    Historical 

Med.    Medical  Ped.    Pedagogic 

Theo.  Theological  Stat.  Statistical 

Soi*    Soieotific  Phar.  Pliarmaoeutlcal 
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used  under  Ownership  and  control 

Pri.  Private:  beloDging  to  an  individual,  family  or  firm  and  open  to  tbepablic 
if  at  all,  only  by  coarteay . 

Mem.  MemberBhip:  controlled  by  an  association  reqairiug  an  election  fur  an 
admission  or  payment  of  a  fee  for  the  right  to  vote  for  trustees  ;  e.  g.  society, 
association,  club,  atheneam  and  other  proprietary  libraries.  A  membership 
library  may  be  open  to  tbe  public  and  Hapported  in  part  by  taxation,  but  is  not 
controlled  by  the  voters  or  their  representatives. 

Bos.  Bunness:  open  to  any  one  who  pays  the  fee,  i.  e.  libraries  run  as  a  busi- 
ness, like  tbe  eircalatiug  maintained  in  many  bookstores,  and'  mauy  mercantile 
libraries,  though  some  of  the  latter  are  proprietary  libraries. 

End.  Endowed  :  owned  and  controlled  by  tbe  trustees  of  an  endowment,  usually 
a  self-perpetuating  body.  An  endowed  library  may  be  freely  open  to  tbe  public 
but  is  not  owned  or  controlled  by  it.  This  does  not  include  libraries  belouccing 
to  endowed  institutions,  colleges,  schools  or  churches. 

Pub.  Pif^^tc;  owned  and  controlled  by  the  public  through  trustees  elected  by 
the  voters  or  appointed  by  their  representatives,  but  does  not  include  govern- 
ment, school  or  institutional  libraries. 

Pub.  D.  Public  district :  the  name  given  to  a  school  district  library  when  placed 
in  control  of  independent  trustees  under  laws  of  1892,  ch.  573,  J  7. 

Pub.  sch.  Public  school :  that  form  of  public  library  organized  under  the  laws 
Id  force  firom  1838-92,  if  it  still  remains  in  control  of  the  school  authorities. 

Gov.  Goremment :  owned  by  the  U.  S.,  state  or  local  government ;  e.  g.  state, 
department,  court,  garrison  and  similar  libraries,  but  does  not  include  those 
classed  as  public,  school  or  institutional. 

Inst.  Ingtitutional :  belonging  to  institutions  other  than  colleges,  schools  and 
churches;  e.  g.  hospitals,  asylums,  prisons,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  etc. 

Coll.  and  sch.  College  and  school :  maintained  for  tbe  use  of  students  and 
teachers  and  owned  and  controlled  by  the  institutions. 

Par.  Parish :  owned  and  controlled  by  a  church. 

used  under  Support 

End.  Endowment  or  productive  property 

Tax.  Taxation 

St.     State  aid 

Sdy.  Local  subsidy 

G.      Gifts 

Gen.  General  funds 

Pri.   Private 

used  under  Terms  of  use 

F.    Free 

B.    Free  for  reference  only 

Fl.   Free  to  limited  class 

S.     Subscription  open  to  all 

SI.    Subscription  limited 

Pri.  Private 
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NISWTOBK 


Place 


.  NAME  OF  LIBRABT 


I 


2 
3 
4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 


33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 


Adams , 

Addison 

Afton 

Akron 

Albany 

it ..,.., 

It 

ti      "ii".iI"IM"" 

"     359SrPearYfltI 
tt      ^ 

tt 

ti 

n  _  __  ...... 

(< 

n 

t* 
t* 

a       -..!I!I! 

n 

tt        ^      .....* 

It 

t*       _^ 

**      Union  depot  yd 
«      __ 

Albion 

tt 

tt    WWW ^1"* 

Alexander 

Alexandria  Bay 

Alfred 

Allegany 

tt 

tt  ""  "" "" 

Allen'sHil'l'.".'.'.'!".'.!". 

Amsterdam 

it 

tt  ----- 

tt 

Andes 

Andover 

Angelica 

Angola 

Aiinaudale 

Antwerp 


Adams  coll.  tnst.  lib 

Addison  pub.  lib 

Union  acbool  lib 

Union  school  lib 

Acad,  of  Notre  Dame  lib . 


Albany  acad.  lib 

Albany  coll.  of  phar.  lib  . 
Albany  fern.  acad.  lib  — 

Albany  free  lib , 

Albany  inst.  lib 


Albany  law  scb.  lib 

Cathedral  acad.  lib 

Catholic  union  lib 

Christian  bros.  acad  lib  . 
Diocesan  lending  lib  ... . 


Dudley  observatory  lib 

N.Y.  state  lib I.. 

Public  school  lib 

St  Agnes  school  lib 

St  John's  acad.  lib 


St  Joseph's  acad.  lib 

Y.  M.A.  lib 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  lib 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  R.  R.  branch  lib 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  lib 


Albion  pub  lib 

Town  lib 

Union  school  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

Holland  lib.  of  Alexandria  Bay. 


Alfred  univ.  lib 

Alfred  univ.  lib 

St  Bonaventure's  coll.  lib. 
St  Elisabeth's  acad.  lib... . 

Union  sch.  lib 

Allen's  Hill  free  lib.  ass'n. 


Amsterdam  lib.  ass'n  ... 

High  sch.  lib 

St  Mary's  cath.  inst.  lib. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 


Union  sch.  lib 

Angelica  lib.  ass'n... 

Union  sch.  lib 

St  Stephen's  coll.  lib. 
Ives  sera,  lib 


1855 
1893 
1874 
1883 


1891 
1824 

1883 
1874 
1887 
1869 
1890 

1856 
1818 
1871 
1870 
fil860 

1891 
1833 
1857 
1884 
1888 

1893 
1891 


1836 
1896 

1857 


1875 
1884 
1893 
1895 

1891 


1880 

1893 

1891 
1895 


1860 
1869 
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1 

^8) 

Ownership 
or  control 

Support 

i 

TOLUICB8 

!lune  of  librarian  or 
p<srBOB  in  cliarge 

MO.  ADDED  LAST 
TSAR 

Total  DO. 
in  library 

Given 

Bought 

Salem  G.  Pattison .. 

End.  sch. 
Pnb.  D.. 
Pub.  sch. 
Pnb.  sch. 
Sch 

Sch 

Coll 

Sch 

Mem.... 
Inat 

G.  Gen.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Gen.  St. . 

Gen 

Gen 

Gen 

Tax.  St.. 

Fl... 
F... 
F... 
F... 
Fl... 

15 

7 
61 

"""262 
76 

1651 

2412 

781 

751 

1100 

1500 
92 
2200 
3094 
5000 

1426 
1600 
1404 
2200 
.  1250 

2000 

6223,547 

t8000 

4050 

T700 

1058 
T 17,000 
4396 
1400 
1512 

2872 
1271 

350 
1133 

703 

10,222 

1000 

7329 

2240 

625 

411 

3109 

1500 

1138 

300 

580 

299 

1584 

575 

12,250 

1 

KarT  8.  Brewer 

2 

3 

Orson  Warren 

4 

5 

Fl... 

130 

Q 

Phar 

Fl... 

7 

Laey  A.  Plympton . . 
Edward  Field 

Fl... 
F... 
Fl... 

3i 

"■""429 

8 
9 

G:R.  Howell 

10 

Law. 

Sch 

Sch 

Inst 

Sch 

Par 

Inst 

Gov 

Pub.  sch. 

Sch 

Sch 

Sch 

Inst 

Inst 

Inst 

Inst 

Pub.  D.. 
Pub 

Pnb.  sch. 
Pnb.  sch. 
Pub.  D.. 

Coll 

Coll 

Coll 

Sch 

Pub.  sch. 
Mem 

Mem.... 
Pnb.  sch. 

Sch 

Inst 

Pub.  sch. 

Pub.  sch. 
Mem .... 
Pub.  sch. 
Coll 

Gen 

Gen 

St.  Gen.. 

Gen 

G 

G 

St 

Tax.  St.. 

Gon 

Gen 

G 

Fees  .... 
St.  Gen.. 

Gen 

St.  G.... 

Tax.  G.. 
Tax 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
St.  G.... 

End.  St.. 
End.  St.. 

Gen 

Gen 

Tax.  St.. 
St.  sdy  . . 

Fl... 
Fl... 



44 
30 

""i2i 

10 

11 

12 

Frances  E.  Coughlin 

F... 

Fl... 
Fl... 

Fl... 

4 

50 
159 

13 
14 

Joseph  Gayit 

Theo 
Set.. 

15 
16 

Helvil  Dewey 

R.F1 
Fl... 
Fl... 

4127 

al0,443 

17 

18 

19 

Sister  Vineent...... 

Fl... 

Fl... 
R.  S. 
R.F1 
F... 
R.F1 

F... 
F... 
Fl... 
F... 
F... 

R... 
F... 

Fl... 
Fl... 
Fl... 
F.... 

150 
10 

""lis 

6 

7 
52 

'""312 
398 

16 

81 

t50 

"""456 

472 

3 

171 

1 
297 

"""39i 
261 

■"■"23i 

20 

21 

KellT  B.  LoTeioY. 

22 

A.  A.  Clarke 

23 

A.  P.Gillette 

24 

Alice  Kewmao - . 

25 

Lillian  A.  Achillee.. 
LiUiao  A.  Achilles.. 

26 
27 

2K 

J.  Howerth 

29 

Aneelo  O.  Tucker 

30 

E.  M.  TemliDBon 

31 

E.U.Tonilin8on.... 

32 

Sister  M.  Thomaaina 
JoDnie  L.  Burr 

33 
34 

KaiyB.  Allen 

35 

BeQe  HontleT 

St.  G.... 
Tax.  St.. 

Gen 

Gen 

Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
St.  G.... 
Tax.  St.. 

Gen 

St.  Gen.. 

F... 

Fl... 
Fl  .. 

540 

236 

32 

89 

37 
81 

16 

36 

37 

39 

C:T.  Sehaeffer 

F... 

F... 
F... 

Fl... 
Fl... 
Fl... 

2 
15 

3 

'V2256 
t3 

G-N.SleiRht 

Baij.G.  Estee 

40 
41 

SeffieM.  Piatt 

42 

43 

S.  B.  Fairbaim 

±A 

Sch 

'438  45 

•  lacfaidfaig  fMfl  in  the  PubUc  Ubrariea  diTision. 
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VOLUMES 

1 

HOURS  OPEN 
EACH  WEEK  FOB 

RECEIPTS 

MO.  I88UBD 

f 

a 

Invested 
funds 

Local 
taxation 

For  home 
use 

For  use  at 
Ub. 

State  aid 

1 

250 
6731 

750 

240 
225 
185 
190 

10 

10 

15 

5 

12 
10 

?l 

$265 
23  75 
55 

$L50 

3 

23  75 

4 

fllOO 

1600 

25 

74  12 

5 

6 

T 

f 

TOO 

1 

7 

8 

, 

9 

10,129 

fl800 

307 

59 

59 

600 

200 

10 

11 

1426 

t 

10 

200 

188 
190 
156 
160 
365 

...... 

15 
10 
65 

66 
21 
42 
10 
65 

1? 

t60 
1121 

200 
.  101 

13 

14 

15 

16 

..... ...... 

17 

« 17,745 

300,000 

313 

80 

80 

67,900 

18 

19 

660 

t 

198 
T200 

180 
365 
365 
233 
311 

104 
104 

2 
30 

35 
91 
78 
168 
60 

8 
8 

72 
30 

20 

T 

T220 
15,593 
6482 
1368 
3164 

8089 
3170 

21 

?2 

T 

8533 

150 

96 

82 

168 

72 

8 

8 

?S 

200 

?4 

?I5 

$5 

77  22 

26 

T1500 
T500 

82 
300 

91 

?-8 

29 

410 
783 

25 

190 
26 

230 

35 
6 

34 

30 

200 

T5500 

34 

200 

200 

31 

4857 

3? 

T75 
39,750 

160 

191 

40 

52 

308 

""2 

1 

T12 

39 

4 
14 

33 

39,700 

1431 

825 

29,612 

34 

50 

128  40 

35 

36 

438 

39 

200 

37 

38 

T 

47 

645 

102 
333 
183 

1200 
103 

4 

14 

1 

30 
4 

39 

T1500 

14 

40 

25 
48  67 

26 

41 

30 

42 

2652 

200 

43 

44 

T 
f 

f 
T 

216 
40 

12 

45 

fs 

24  05 
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noK 

Total 
receipts 

PATMKNT  FOR 

Total 
payments 

Annoal 
dues 

Gifts  and 
other 
aources 

Books. 

serials  and 

bindiog 

Salaries 

All  other 
expenses 

$40 
5  85 

$40 
420  85 
47  50 
129  12 

$40 
146  01 

$40 
314  88 

1 

$101  50 

$67  37 

0 

3 

4 

5 

75 

75 

75 

75 

Q 

7 

s 

581  79 

1,381  79 

394  71 

312 

272  98 

979  69 

9 
10 

55  85 

30 
t37 
125 

23  60 

110 

165  85 

30 

150  25 
125 

25  84 

11 

30 
150 

30 
150 

12 

'166""* 

13  25 

13 

14. 

66 

66 

2  24 

IS 

16 
17 

18 

67,900 

527,586  15 

c32,224  62 

d3,862  02 

63,672  79 

50 

50 

91  85 
T175 

6 
490  71 
757  93 

3 

74  10 

4 

291  45 

91  85 
tI75 

6 

1,495  90 

1,678  10 

10 

119  10 

84  25 
344  95 

1Q 

20 
21 

6 

1,011  95 

1,478  10 

10 

211  73 

8  08 
1  98 

6 

1,527  45 

1,678  10 

10 

293  95 

90  08 
30198 

$515  50 

872  50 
900 

132  69 
20  17 

7 
5 

2  25 
150 

22 
23 
24 
25. 

26 

27 
28- 
29 
30 

31 

46"" 

78 
52 

280  56 
270 

480  56 
718  80 

343  48 
334  68 

.    79  17 
7  11 

422  65 

611  79 

48  80 

270 

20"'* 

20 

26  50 
206  29 
5 

1,805  87 

75 
16 

75 

30  15 
177  38 
5 

1,836  01 

32 
33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 



26  50 

27  89 

14  15 
177  38 



5 

5 
559  77 

19 

1,586  87 

739  65 

536  59 

66  12 

66  12 

66  12 

66  12 

50 

70  77 
200 

50 

70  77 
127  80 

50 

70  77 
200  71 

22  10 

72  91 

19  50 
47  50 

100 

119  50 
48  10 

Ij... ....... 

24  05 

60 

frladodfiig  $5820  for  PubUc  libraries  division.  c  Including  $7084  for  Public  libraries  divl- 

■ion.         d Including  $2071.48  for  Public  Ubraries  division.         '"'^»"«»  «»▼»- 

Digitized  by  V^OOQIC 
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UNIVERSITY   OF  THE   STATE  OP  NEW  TORK 


NEW  TOBK 


Place 


NAME  OF  UBRART 


46 
47 
48 
49 
60 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 

56 
57 
58 
59 
60 

61 
62 

a3 

64 
65 

66 
67 
68 
69 
70 

71 
72 
73 

74 
75 

76 

77 
78 
79 
80 

81 
82 
83 
84 
85 

86 
87 
88 
89 
90 


Arcade  

Argyle 

Atbens 

Attica 

li      _ 

Aubum 

It 

AubuiD 

n  ......  .. 

tl 

Aurora 

Avoca 

Avon 

Babylon 

Bnin  bridge 

Baldwinsville. . . 

Balls  ton  Spa.... 
(<        (t  ^ 

"    '    "  .... 
Batavia 

ti 

Bath... .*.'!!.".'*!.' 
it 

Bath  iSeach ".!!"..' 
Batb-on-Hudson 

Bay  Ridge 

Bay  Shore 

Bayside 

Berdes  

Belfast .... 

Bflleville 

Belmont 

Bergen  

Binghamton 

t( 
it 
tt 
(t 

Blauvelt 

Bolivar 

Boonville 

it 

Brasher  Falls... 


Union  scb.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib.  dist.  no.  2  . 

Stevens  mem.  lib 

Union  soh.  lib 


High  sch.  lib 

Seymour  lib 

State  prison  lib 

Theological  sem.  lib. 
Y.  M.  0.  A.  lib 


Wells  coll.  lib. 
Union  sch.  lib. 
Union  sch.  lib. 
Union  sch.  lib. 
Union  sch.  lib. 


Baldwinsville  free  acad.  lib. 

Bullston  pub.  lib 

Saratoga  co.  law  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

State  scb.  for  the  blind 


Union  soh.  lib ." 

Davenport  free  lib 

Haverling  union  sch.  lib 

New  Utrecht  free  lib 

N.  Greenbush  dist.  no.  6,  pub.  lib.. 

Bay  Ridge  free  lib - 

Union  sch.  lib 

Union  scb.  lib 

Keene  Higl^s  lib.  clnb 

Genesee  Valley  sem.  and  un.  sch.  lib. 

Union  acad.  lib 

Belmont  lit.  and  hist. 

Union  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

City  sch.  lib 


soc.  free  lib . 


Lady  Jane  Grey  sch.  lib 

St  Joseph's  acad.  Jib... , 

Supreme  court  lib , 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  R.  R.  branch  lib 
School  lib 


Union  sch.  lib 

Erwiu  lib.  and  iust 

Union  sch.  lib 

Brasher  and  Stockholm  un.  sob.  lib. 
St  Joseph's  acad.  lib 


1856 

f 

1894 

ri868 


1876 


1820 

T 

1868 
1871 
1881 
1892 
1873 

1868 
1893 


1853 


1895 
1893 

1888 
1»94 
t 
1888 
1857 

ri826 
1885 
1889 
1893 
1861 

1882 
1862 


1889 


1890 
1885 
1878 
1H86 
1891 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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LIBBASIBS  icontinvedy 


Nftme  of  librarian  of 
person  in  charge 


^1 


Ownership 
or  control 


Support 


NO.   ADDID  I^ST 
TBAK 


Given 


Total  no. 
In  library 


Bought 


Fmoeis  M.  Smith . 
£.  C.  Hogiuire 


Laora  £.  Leland  . 


Martha  A.  Ballard. 

Horatio  Yates 

ArtharS.  Hoyt 

W.H.  Wella 


Theo 


€.  E.  Batrou^, 
R.  J.  Wallace  . 


Fred  W.  Crumb. 


£mma  Y.  Emerson. 
Harriet  B.  Cnrtiss. . 
HeniyL.  Grose 


Law 


Gardner  FnUer. 

Agnes  Wiard... 
H.  L.  UnderbiU. 
S.  D.  MiUer.... 
J  alia  R.  Guyn.. 
W :  A.  Cttzuer  . . 


K.  DeG.  Donbleday. 
ClandeA.  DnVall... 

F.  K-Montfort 

E:L  H.  HoweU..., 
Fred  W.Gray 


Ella  Sortore 

Alice  Gorton 

H.  D.  Bartlett 

MwJ.  W.  Clonney. 

Mary  R.Hyde 


Emma  M.  Harris . . . 

G.L.  Nichols 

Caroline  M.  Keife. . 


Law 


A.  J.  Glennie 

F.W.  Fiske 

C:H.Warfield 

H.W.  Steams 

8itterM.de  la  SaUe. 


Pub.  sob. 

Tax.  St.. 

Pub.  sch. 

Tax.  St.. 

Pub.  sob. 

Tax.  St.. 

Pri 

Pri 

Pub.  scb. 

Tax.  St.. 

Pub.  sch. 

Tax.  St.. 

Mem.  end 

Knd 

Inst 

St 

Coll 

End 

Inat 

Gen 

Coll 

G.  Gen.. 

Pub.  sch. 

Tax.  St.. 

Pnb.  scb. 

Tax.  St. - 

Pub.  sch 

Tax.  St.. 

Pub.  sch. 

Tax.  St.. 

Pub.  sch. 

Tax  St.. 

Pub 

St.  G.... 

Gov 

St 

Pub.  sch. 

Tax.  St.. 

Gov 

St 

Pnb.  scb. 

Tax.  St.. 

Pri.  Mem. 

Pri 

Pub.  scb. 

Tax.  St.. 

Mem 

St.  G.... 

Pub.  D 

Tax.  St.. 

Mem 

St.  G.... 

Pub.  scb. 

Tax.  St.. 

Pnb.  sch. 

Tax.  St.. 

Mem 

G.Fees.. 

Pub.  sch 

Tax.  St.. 

Scb 

Gen 

Mem.... 

St.  G.... 

Pub.  scb. 

Tax.  St.. 

Pub.  scb. 

Tax.  St.. 

Pub.  sch. 

Tax 

Pri 

Gen 

Sch 

Gen 

Gov 

St 

Inst 

G 

Pnb.  sch. 

Tax.  St.. 

Pub.  sch. 

Tax.  St.. 

End 

End.  St.. 

Pub.  sch. 

Tax.  St.. 

Pnb.  scb. 

Tax.  St  . 

Scb 

G.  Gen.. 

F... 
F... 
F... 
F... 
F  ... 


Fl... 
F... 
Fl  .. 
F... 
R.Fl. 


Fl 
Fl 
F. 
Fl 
F. 

F. 
F. 
R. 

Fl 
Fl 


F... 
R.F1. 
F... 
F... 
F... 

F... 
Fl  .. 
Fl  .. 
SI... 
F... 


F... 
F... 
F... 
F... 
F... 

Fl  .. 

Fl  .. 
R... 

S  ... 
Fl  .. 


Fl 
F. 
Fl 
F. 
Fl 


8 
11 


87 


flOO 
35 


57 
1 


9 

167 

1 

126 

1 

"'85 


37 

""ie 

14 
10 

'£26 

5 


148 
13 

218 
18 


293 


1138 
25 


23 
236 
157 
100 


50 


72 

778 

100 

13 

94 

116 

457 
121 
100 
20 
223 


222 
100 
108 
973 

20 

22 

175 

9 

48 

20 
200 


30 
25 


653 
1041 

377 
6954 
1754 

1000 
12,350 

2524 

23,912 

825 

5614 
300 

1165 
935 

1377 

985 
851 

1100 
293 

1603 

11,572 

9200 

403 

1549 

T1350 

3943 
772 
300 

1580 
553 


2150  76 

1626  77 

650  78 


620 
9957 

1000 

480 

10,792 

715 


46 

47 
48 
49 
50 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 

56 
57 
58 
59 
60 

61 
62 
63 
64 
65 


67 
68 
69 
70 

71 
72 
73 

74 
75 


79 
80 

81 

82 
83 
84 
85 


600  86 

2696  87 

635  88 

816  89 

421  90 


Digitized  by 


Google 


I  So 


UNIVERSITY   OF  THE   STATE   OF  NEW  YORK 


NEW  TOBK 


YOLUMBS 

a 
a 

1 

BODR8  OPKN 
BACH  WBBK  FOR 

RBGBIPT8 

NO.  IS8UBD 

1 

= 

Invented 
funds 

Local 
taxation 

State 
aid 

For  home 
use 

For  use  at 
lib. 

46 

,625 

t400 

667 

10,365 

180 
212 
200 
104 

5 
2 

1 
16 

$65  45 

$50 

47 

49 

48 

f 

25 
16 

100 

125 

49 

60 

51 

188 
305 

"■"54* 

25 
54 

5? 

16,001 

$1672  70 

53 

54 

T 
T600 

? 
T 

3i3 
300 

21 
72 

21 
72 

747 

55 

56 

57 

55 
?1500 

f 
.   390 

5472 
6149 

200 

40 

189 

205 

200 
244 
313 

30 

1 
5 
2 

1 

5 

30 

.   20 
125 
100 
40  30 

40  ' 

53 

? 

? 

t800 

400 

125 

59 

30 
15 

86  46 

60 

7  00 

61 

62 

63 

64 

........... 

65 

66 

21,563 
8968 

350 
180 
187 
300 
148 

306 

192 

40 

78 

195 

200 
208 
190 
40 
273 

365 
200 

60 

m 

30 

36 

6 

39 
5 
6 

58 
5 

10 
7 

1 

26 
6 

75 

t 

30 

36 

189  20 

300 

67 

68 

10 

69 

10,013 
6344 

12,949 

T 

f  1300 

1520 

450 
4766 
1256 

T 
47,282 

200 

70 

146  39 

50 

71 

T 

T 

39 
35 
30 
62 
30 

10 
9 

200 

72 

125 
30 

160 

73 

27  61 

74 

1200 

75' 

43  43 

87  87 

76 

T400 
1000 

77 

ioo 

78 

165  14 

79 

25 
2350 

43  24 

80 

T  1000 

26 

10 

81 

.••••. .... 

8? 

?120 

1150 

83 

84 

453 
200 

1684 

7773 

50 

T200 

313 
200 

190 
309 
195 
190 
183 

96 
30 

5 
12 
30 

2 

96 

85 

300 

80 
201 
200 

10 

10 

86 

87 

42 

30 

6 

30 

799 

200 

88 

89 

25 

50 

90 

f  300 
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noM 

Total 
receipts 

PAYMKMTS  roa 

Total 
payments 

Anonal 
does 

Gifts  and 

other 

sources 

Books, 

serialH  and 

binding 

Salaries 

All  other 
expenses 

$115  45 
98 
225 

$115  45 
98 
202  11 

$115  45 
100  50 
202  11 

46 

$49 

$2  50 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

204  27 

1,866  97 

482  62 

$925  37 

777  33 

2,185  32 

52 

53 

873  16 

1,620  16 

1,407  61 
20 

?300 

io"" 

1,707  61 
•  30 

54 

55 

56 

60 
250 
186  46 

47  30 

40 
245 
186  46 

47  30 

1  75 
34 

40 
250 
186  46 

47  30 

1  75 
227  61 

57 

5 

58 

59 

60 

61 

204 

204 

96 

97  61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

81  83 

571  03 

1,055  83 

1,138 

299  09 

2,492  92 

66 

67 

10 
707  55 
197  65 

760  83 
297 
57  61 
t300 
175  74 

9  40 
335 

330  28 
127  12 
2,444 

10 
177  88 
109  02 

323  34 
227 
57  61 
180 
175  87 

940 

200 

162  50 

132  88 

1,148  33 

flOO 
51 

10 
692  34 
184  55 

960  35 
227 
57  61 
1300 
179  56 

9  40 

335 

167  50 

132  88 

2,221  52 

flOO 

51 

600 

10 

21  75 

68 

507  55 
1  26 

560  83 
12 

300 
60 

430  65 

214  46 
15  53 

206  36 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

T$200 

flOO 
44  44 

9  40 
235 
165  14 

58  88 

94 

r84 

1136 
3  69 

74 
75 

76 

135 
5 

77 

78 

79 

950 

123  19 

80 

81 

82 

600 

83 

10 

10 
20 

10 
21  75 

84 

85 

86 

999 

400 

400 

199 

999 

87 

88 

75 

43  30 
26  25 

10  25 

53  55 
26  25 

89 

90 

Digitized  by 


Google 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  THE   STATE  OF   NEW  YORK 


N£W  YORK 


PUoe 


NAME  OF  UBRARY 


3 


91 
"92 
93 
94 
95 

96 
97 
98 
99 
100 

101 
102 
103 
104 
105 

106 
107 
108 
109 

110 

111 
112 
113 
114 
115 

116 
117 
118 
119 
120 

121 
122 
123 
124 
125 

126 
127 
128 
129 
130 

131 
132 
133 
134 
135 


Brewster 

KridgehamptOQ . 

Bridfce  water 

Brocton 

Bronxvllle 


Brookfleld 

Br'kl'n,  Lafayette  av .. . 
1143  Bedford  av. 


Bni 


16  Court  House 
197  Moutapue  st 
209Cliiitou  av.. 
Pierrepout  st... 

356  Bridge  St.. . 
Joralemon  n.  CM 
Livingston  n.C't 
215  Rverson  st. . 
571  Atlantic  av. 
283-87  Uuiou  st. 

300  Baltic  st  ... 
721-23  Carroll  st 


67  Sch'rm'rh'ii  st 


Scliermerhorn  st 

ishton 

Buffalo,  Main  st 


Ellicott  st . 


cor.  Maiu  &  £d. 


C't&Fr'uk'nst. 

Prospect  av 

2064  Main  st  ... 


Union  sch.  lib 

Hampton  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

Union  scb.  lib 

Sell.  lib.  dist.  no.  2  . 


Union  scb.  lib 

Adelpbi  acad.  lib.. 
Bedford  circ.  lib.  .. 
Berkeley  inst.  lib.. 
Boys'  higb  scb.  lib  . 


Brooklyn  coll .  of  pbar.  lib 

Brooklyn  law  lib.  2d  jud.  dist 

Brookh  n  lib 

Female  inst.  of  the  Visitation  lib  . 
Long  Island  hist.  soc.  lib 


Medical  soc.  of  Kings  co.  lib 

Packer  col.  inst.  lib 

Polytechnic  inst.  Spicer  mem.  lib 

Pratt  inst.  free  lib , 

Long  Island  branch , 

St  Agnes  feui.  sem.  lib , 


St  Francis  coll.  lib 

St  Francin  Xavier  acad.  sch.  lib.. 

St  John's  coll.  lib 

8t  Thomas  Aquinas  acad.  lib 

Uuiou  for  Christian  work  free  lib. 


Y.  W.  C.  A.  lib 

St  Philomona's  acad.  lib  . 

Buffalo  cath.  inst.  lib 

Bnftalo  coll.  of  phar.  lib.. 
Buffalo  hist.  soc.  lib 


Bnffalolib 

Buffalo  soc.  of  nat.  sciences  lib. 

Buffalo  state  hosp.  lib 

Buffalo  Tnrnverein  lib 

Canisins  coll.  lib 


Erie  railroad  lib 

G>eruian  Martin  Lntber  theo.  sem.  lib 

German  Y.  M.  A.  lib 

Grosvenor  pub.  lib 

High  sch.  lil) 


Holy  Angels  acad.  lib 

luMt.  of  the  sisters  of  St  Joseph  lib  . 
Le  Coutenlx  St  Mary's  inst.  lib.  a... 

Niag.  univ.  mml.  dep*t  lib ^ 

N.  Buffalo  cath.  ass'n  and  lib  ...... 


1890 
1876 


tl870 

?1847 
1869 
1876 
1886 
1895 

1891 
1850 
1857 


1863 

1845 

1846 
1891 
1888 


11884 


1888 
1893 
1866 
1886 
1802 

1837 
1863 
1880 


1870 

1874 
1854 
1841 
1859 
1854 

1861 
1891 
1862 
1887 
1886 


a  For  deaf  mutes. 
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LIBBABISS  (continued) 


, 

ll 

Oirnership 
or  control 

Support 

i 

VOLUMEa 

Nune  of  librarian  or 
person  in  charge 

NO.  ADDKD  LAST 
TBAB 

Total  no. 
in  library 

Given 

Bought 

Henrv  S.  Pnrdv 

Pnb.  sch. 

End 

Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sob. 
Pub.  Bch. 

Pub.  sch. 

Sch 

Bus 

Sch 

Pub.  sch. 

Coll 

Tax.  St.. 

End 

Tax.  St.. 

Tax 

Tax 

Tax.  St.. 
St.  Gen.. 

Fees 

G 

Tax.  St.. 

dtkn 

F... 
S  ... 
F... 
F... 
F... 

F... 
Fl  .. 

S  ... 

5 
10 

30 

2 
55 
60 

'"""150 

50 

74 

320 
4971 

340 
t500 
1560 

500 

5940 

4(00 

5  2536 

3703 

181 

18,9r>0 

cl24,299 

12048 

57,042 

dT7500 

6594 

7222 

60,023 

5000 

680 

4100 

91 

John  F.  Yunngs 

Adelbert  Lewis 

92 
93 

94 

R.  E.  Young 

95 

0.  S.  Roeers 

96 

Mabel  A.  Fair 

97 

98 

J.  W.  Abernethy 

Fl  .. 
Fl  .. 

Fl  .. 

80 
70 

99 

D.  W.  E.  Burke.     . . 

100 

Phar 
Law 

101 

8.  C.  Belts 

Mem  Gov  Tax.  St.. 

Fl  S. 
S  ... 
Fl  .. 

"""^922 

1067 
c3311 

102 

WilHsA.Bardwell.. 

Mem 

Sch 

Mem 

Inst 

Sch 

Coll 

Inst 

End.Fec8 

Geii 

End.  Gen 

Gen 

Gen 

End 

End 

103 
104 

EmmaTaedteberg.. 

W:  Browninf^ -. 

Hannah  J.  Garahan. 
MaryH.  Chadwick.. 
Mary  W.  Pluuimer.. 

Med. 

s... 

R... 

Fl  .. 
Fl  .. 
F... 

2152 

58 

62 
715 

890 

d502 

235 

60 

4073 

105 

106 
107 
108 
109 

, 

Sch  .           G«*n    -  -    . 

Fl  .. 

110 

Brother  Anirelo 

Coll     ... 

Fftoa 

Fl  .. 

40 

111 

Sch iGen 

Coll 'Gen 

Sch IGen 

Inst Sdy.Gen. 

Inst G.Gen... 

Sch IGen 

Inst IGen 

Coll           'fiflTi 

Fl  .. 

500,  112 

Fl  .. 

7200!  113 

Sr.  M.  Camilla 

Fl  .. 

700 
34,615 

7500 
297 

6718 
122 

9144 

/  80, 084 
3r)81 

tiooo 

2005 
t  19,500 

4000 

1 1523 

6871 

140,000 

2958 

f  2082 

11140 

700 

665 

1628 

114 

Fanny  Hull 

F... 

Fl  .. 
Fl  .. 
R.  S. 

Fl  .. 

787 

663 

25 

172 

2797 

37 

89 

250 

12 

2 

/3393 

'"'V56 

170 

?990 

""'186 
663 
520 

115 

Fanny  D.  Fish 

116 

M.P.  Somerville.... 
Eleanor  E.Davie... 

Pha'r 

117 
118 
119 

E.  D.  Strickland 

Mem 

Mem  .... 

lust 

Inst 

Mem  .... 
Coll 

Inst 

Coll 

Mem  .... 

Pub 

Pub.  sob. 

Sch 

Sch 

Sch 

Coll 

Mem 

St.  Gen.. 

End.Fees 

Gen 

St 

Gen 

Gen 

Fees  Gen 

Gen 

End.Fees 
End.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Gen 

Gen 

Gen 

Gen 

Fees  Gen. 

R.S. 

eR.S. 
R... 
Fl  .. 

321 

/985 
127 

120 

J.  y.  Lamed 

121 

J.  X.  Lamed 

W:  E.  Burr 

Sci.. 

122 
123 

Frank  Renter 

Fl  .. 
Fl  .. 

SI... 
Fl  .. 
SI... 
R... 
Fl  .. 

86 
tllO 

100 
6 

60 
219 

124 

H.  A.  Hartmann . 

125 

Sue  Dana  Woolev . . . 

126 

Theo 

127 

Fred  Frankenstein.. 
E:P.  Van  Dnzee 

128 
129 

AdaM.  Ken  von 

130 

Sister  St  Marv 

Fl  .. 

131 

Sister  M.  of  Sac.  H'rt. 
Slater  M.  Isadore 

Fl  .. 
Fl  .. 

4 

86 
8 

132 
133 

Med. 

Fl  .. 

134 

Jaeob  Kieutz 

R.  8. 

67 

135 

6  loelndiDg  principal's  library  of  8000  volumes,  c  For  year  ending  Feb.  29, 1896.  d  For  year 
«o4fiiK  Jan.  1,  1890.  «Free  to  1000  pupils  in  the  public  school.  /For  year  ending  Jao.  Si, 
*•••  Digitized  by  V^OOQ  LC 
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UNIVERSITY   OF   THE    STATE    OF   NEW   YORK 


MEW  YORK 


VOLUMES 

1 

d 

o 

1 

HOURS  OPKf 
BACH  WEEK  FOR 

RBCBIPTS 

NO.  ISSUBD 

1 

bo 
a 

Invested 
funds 

Local 
taxation 

State 
aid 

For  home 
use 

For  use  at 
lib. 

91 

T350 
976 
400 

f300 
f  60 

200 
300 
228 

2 

52 
6 

40 
52 

8 

$4 

92 

$613  95 

93 

3  75 

$17  23 

94 

......  r. .. 

95 

1216 

150 
6614 

2 

? 
t 

52 

180 
160 
313 

250 

204 

1 

10 
37i 

78 
25 

1 

30 
37i 

100 

96 

25 

97 

30 

98 

99 

f200 
193 

T1800 
?  20,000 

25 
30 

100 

750 

750 

101 

102 

103 

92,116 

"'■■65,6c6 

352 

75 

84 

9,048  93 

104 

.  .- 

105 

? 

307 

314 
200 
240 
307 

'"'46' 
64i 

13 

78 
30 
40 
75 

6,313  74 

106 

T 

107 

1 

108 

550 
280,250 

500 

109 

15,481 

110 

111 

20,000 

275 

2 

-\V?i 

113 

114 

365 
306 

307 
194 
330 
313 
277 

359 

30 
66 

73i 

"  "75" 

72 

30 
66 

75 
30 
75 
54 
48 

77 

115 

177,892 
23,902 

3,217 

f 
r250 

? 
tioo 

T 
44,585 

5,000 

116 

117 

118 

10,000 

50 

119 

1?0 

1?!1 

140,651 

15,417  36 

200 

^9,?, 

123 

52 

300 

1300 

300 
240 
309 
253 
200 

365 

200 
200 

i 

8 

f 

72 
*"'46i 

3 

^?A 

570 

490 

42 

72 
f 
46i 
54 
30 

70 

7 

12 

1?5 

1?6 

f9,000 

100 
f 

127 

128 

5,010 

81  89 
1,820 

129 

124,000 

4,000 
500 

200 

130 

? 

500 

131 

132 

t 
500 

133 

134 

135 

1,282 

f 

366 

24 

24 
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UBBABIBS  (continued) 


FBOM 

Total 
receipts 

PATMKNTS  rOR 

Total 
payments 

ADnoal 
daet 

Gifts  and 

other 
sources 

Books, 
serials  aod 

biDdiDg 

Salaries 

AU  other 
ezpeDses 

$4 

673  06 
20  98 

$4 
176  62 

$4 
559  87 

91 

$47  11 

$12 

$194 

$189  25 

92 

93 

94 

100 

50 
60 

100 

50 
203  71 

110 

210 

50 
814  92 

95 

25 
30 

96 

600 

11  21 

97 

98 

70 

70 
1,500 

70 

70 
1,200 

99 

1,200 

100 

101 

4,800 
10,134  19 

4,800 
21,661  94 

102 

9,836  93|    2,351  68 

21,237  54 

.5,910  63 

5,617  12 

103 
104 

2,705 

803 

9,821  74 

2,489  69 

1735 
566  62 
297  89 

5,031  76 

600 
800 
750 

4,114  49 

tioo 

11,635  94 

? 1,435 
1,366  62 
1,047  89 

105 
106 

300 
2  81 

300     . 
502  81 

107 

108 

109 

110 

120 

120 

100 

100 

111 

112 

113 

25 

25 
6,400 

1 1,405 

25 

3,424 

20  35 
3,349  43 

169  59 
89  45 

453 
25  30 
15  80 

7,554  87 

20  35 
7,135  43 

? 1,402  59 

89  45 

1,903 

37  30 

72  99 

21,459  13 

114 

1,400 

3,278 
1,200 

508 
?33 

115 

f  1,405 

25 

2,250 

116 

117 

1,124 

1,050 
12 

400 

118 
119 

57  19 
5,297  14 

120 

4,405  75 

20,998  43 

41,021  54 

8,607  12 

121 

122 

?150 

322 

fCOO 

fl50 
322 

T600 

123 

124 

raoo 

tsoo 

f6U0 

1?5 

126 

127 

672  50 

55  31 

809  70 
6,020 
1,000 

1,537  11 
1,378  37 
1,000 

r   240  24 
153 
27  50 

360 
2,545 

510  90 
1,823  56 

2,408  01 
5,746  93 
1,000 

240  24 
153 
27  50 

128 
129 

130 

131 

132 

^  ^ 

133 

134 

""6i3'28 

613  28 

78*32 

7832 

135 
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UNIVERSITY  OP  THE   STATE  OF  NEW   YORK 


NEW  YORK 


Place 


NAME  OF  LIBRARY 


I 
i 


5 


136 
137 
138 
139 
140 

141 
142 
143 
144 
145 

146 
147 
148 
149 

150 

151 
152 
153 
154 
155 

156 
157 
158 
159 
160 

161 
162 
163 
164 
165 

166 
167 
168 
169 
170 


176 
177 
178 
179 
180 


Buffalo,  564  Franklin  st 
"      74  Franklin  St.. 


86  Delaware  av. 
19  W,  Mohawk  St 


Cambridge  . 
Camden  .... 


Canaan  Four  Coruers. 
Canajoharie 

Canandaigua 


Canaseraga 
Canastota. . 


Candor... 

Canisteo 

Canton... 


Cape  Vincent. 
Carmel 


Carthage. 


Castile .. 
Catskill. 


Cattaraugus. 
Cazenovia... 


Central  Square - 
Ci'ntral  Valley  . 
Champlaiu 


171  Charlotte 

172  Cliateaugay .  .- 

173  Chatham 

114  Cherry  Valley. 

175  Chester 


Chittenango. 
Cincinnatus. 
Clarence  .... 
Clavenick... 
Claverack. .. 


St  Margaret's  sch.  lib 

St  Mary's  acad.  &  ind.  fem.  soh.  lib. 
Univ.  of  Buffalo  med.  dep't  lib  ... 
Woraen'p  educ'n  and  indust.  un.  lib. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.lib 


Union  sch.  lib 

Camden  lib.  ass'n. 
Uniou  sch.  lib  . ... 
Canaan  pub.  lib  . . 
Union  sch.  lib 


1884 
1863 
1845 
1884 
1853 

ri840 
1891 


Canandaigua  acad.  lib . 

Union  sch.  lib 

Wood  lib.  ass'n  ^ 

Union  sch.  lib 

Uniou  sch.  lib 


Candor  free  acad.  lib 

Canisteo  acad.  lib 

Canton  free  lib 

Hrrring  lib.  St  Lawrence  univ. 
Union  sch.  lib 


1893 
f 

1795 
1877 
1868 
1877 
? 

1868 

1871 

1891 

ri865 


Union  sch.  lib 

Drew  sem.  and  fem.  coll.  lib. 

Literary  union  lib 

Augnstinian  iust.  lib 

High  sch.  lib 


fl875 
1868 
1881 
1886 
1866 


lib. 


Union  sch.  lib. 
Catskill  free  acad. 

Catskill  pnb.  lib 

St  PatricVs  acad.  lib. 
Union  sch.  lib 


Cnzenovia  sem.  lib. 
Cazenovia  pub.  lib, 

Hi^h  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 


1868 
1893 
1892 
1887 

1894 
1886 
1887 
1895 
1890 


Union  sch.  lib. 
Union  sch.  lib. 
Union  sch.  lib. 
Union  sch.  lib. 
Union  sch.  lib. 


Yates  union  Rch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

Parker  union  sch.  lib 

Claverack  fr.  lib.  &  read,  room  ass'n 
Hudson  River  iust.  lib 


1883 

1881 

? 

1846 

1871 
1895 
1869 
1890 
1854 
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LIBRARIES  (continued) 


a 
S3 

.00 

Ownership 
or  control 

Support 

1 

•s 

1 

YOLUMBS 

Nama  of  librarian  or 
person  in  charge 

NO.  ADDED  LAST 
YBAR 

Total  no. 
in  library 

Given 

Bought 

Scb 

Sob 

Coll 

Inst 

Inst 

Pub.  scb. 

Mem 

Pub.  scb. 
Pnb.D.. 
Pnb.  scb. 

Scb 

Pub.  scb. 
Mem.... 
Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch, 

Pnb.  sch. 

Scb 

Mem 

(?oll 

Pub.  sob. 

Pub.  sch. 

Coll 

Mem 

Sch 

Pnb.  scb. 

Pub.  scb. 
Pub.  scb. 
Pub.D.. 

Sch 

Pub.  scb. 

Sch 

Mem..  .. 
Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  scb. 
Pub.  sch. 

Pnb.  sch. 
Pnb.  scb. 
Pnb.  sch. 
Pnb.  sch. 
Pnb.  scb. 

Pub.  scb. 

Gen 

Gen 

St.  Gen.. 

Gen 

St.  Gen.. 

Tax.  St.. 
St.  Fees. 

Tax 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Gen 

Tiix.  St.. 
Fees.... 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 

Gen 

Tax.   St. 
End. Gen. 
Tax.    St. 

Tax.    St. 

Gen 

Gen 

Gen 

Tax.    St. 

Tax.    St. 
Tax.    St. 
Tax.    St. 

Gen 

Tax.    St. 

St.  G.... 
G.Fees.. 
Tax.    St. 
St.  G.... 
Tax.    St. 

Tax.    St. 
Tax.    St. 
Tax.    St. 
Tax.    St. 
Tax.    St. 

Tax.    St. 
Oen 

Tax.    St. 
St.  Fees. 
St.  Gen.. 

Fl  .. 

4 

2 

510 

""373 

353 

228 

32 

46 

184 

985    136 

Mary  Moffitt 

Fl  .. 

t400;  137 

HaUbewD.  Mann  .. 
GraciaS.  Benedict.. 
W:F.  Hirsch 

Med. 

R... 
R... 
R.Sl. 

F... 
F... 
Fl  . 

48 

538 
16 

5535'  138 

8OO:  139 

6776!  140 

R.R.Law 

Grace  S.  Case 

3814 

1220 

372 

604 

1301 

1649 

3203 

f  6500 

141 
^  142 

143 

NelheF.Bntes 

F... 
F... 

Fl  .. 

144 

Emma  P.  Abell 

145 

J.  Firman  Coar 

146 

A.  P,  Hanna 

F... 
F... 
F... 
Fl  .. 

...... . 

65 

147 

Sara^.  Lee 

148 

Henry  E.  Adams.... 

6OO!  149 

G:  H.  Oltaway 

1263 

642 

1431 

»     931 

11,850 

1890 

436 

f3,000 

1,742 

360 
tl,200 

556 
651 

2,303 
1724 

2,143 

3,405 

3,695 

497 

520 

644 

500 
1,216 
2,785 

836 
1,315 

2,807 
442 
900 
859 

1,607 

150 

C.G.  Sanford 

F... 
Fl  .. 
F... 
Fl  .. 

5 

12 

21 
""i26 

151 

Walter  D.  Hood.... 

152 

Josephine  Paige 

153 

154 

Arthur  E.  Cbase 

R.F1 

F... 
Fl 

1 

155 

H.  R.  Soiiih 

1561 

157 

Clayton  Ryder 

R.  S. 
Fl 

14 

8 

158 

159 

Uattie  A.  Merrill  ! 

F... 

160 

Minnie  E.  Hoagland. 
Ed.  Harris  ..TT 

F... 
R.A. 
F... 
Fl  .. 
F... 

Fl  .. 

3 

■"""163 
65 
22 

83 
96 

303 
21 

193 

161 
162 

Emily  E.Becker..-. 

163 

164 

J.  L.  Waltbart 

165 

166 

J.  H.  TeiiEyck  Burr. 
C.  Orrin  Du  Bois  . . . 

F... 
F... 

200 

102 
10 
90 
47 

167 
168 

Edwin  Cornell 

PI  .. 
F... 

Fl    . 

17 

169 

MyloE.  Ryan 

17G 

171 

E:  L.  Stevens 

F... 
F... 
F... 

2 
4 

124 

332 

70 

172 

EUaE.Wa|far 

Sarah  W.  Shipway. . 

173 

174 

R.Fl 

Fl  .. 
R.  S. 
F    - 

175 

^:M.  Fort 

4 

50 

"""166 

95 

147 

176 

W.  Onshee 

Pnb.  sch. 
Pnb.  sch. 
Mem..  .. 
Sch 

177 

\ 

178 

IiTin  C.  Plass 

F... 
Fl  .. 

9 

179 

A.LiucolD  Travia... 

180 
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UNIVERSITY   OF   THE    STATE   OF   NEW   YORK 


NBW  TOBK 


VOLUMES 

8 

a 

a 

1 
1 

HOUBS  OPEN 
BACH  WEEK  FOB 

NO.  ISSUED 

1 

§ 

Invested 
funds 

Local 
taxaUon 

For  home 
use 

For  use  at 
lib. 

State  aid 

186 

f850 

? 

f940 

193 
f300 
310 
300 
296 

154 
16 
200 
156 
836 

200 

5 

r70 

*"36' 

6 

12 

r36 

3 

5 

30 

30 

137 

138 

54 

f72 

82 

6 
12 

$120 

$200 

139 

140 

11,427 

12,169 
10,978 

972 

? 

? 

200 

141 

$150 

180 

14? 

12  48 

103  05 

143 

75 

25 

100 

144 

1,500 
1,194 

45 

25 

145 

100 

146 

26 



30 

147 

148 

f2,400 

275 

f 1,800 

467 

flOO 

T 

12,000 

764 

T 

104 

40 

200 

191 
200 
313 

18 

1 
3 

1 

"42* 

18 

149 

30 

150 

25 

35 
30 
42 

151 

4  47 

4  33 

15?l 

153 

4690 

500 

200 

154 

155 

200 
40 

25 
2 

156 

139 

.......  .. 

20 

25 

25 

157 

158 

1500 

T 
f 

52 

200 

1200 

191 

200 

323 

?240 

40 

5 
T 
1 

2 

30 

18 

...... 

5 

159 

160 

12600 

815 

?100 

14,286 

f 14,500 

f 

25 
30 

25 

25 

76  20 
800 

25 

161 

900 
tl800 

50 

162 

76  20 

163 

200 

164 

? 

16 

i65 

...... . .... 

T91  14 

191  15 

166 

167 

9026 
313 
408 
300 

313 

40 

200 

226 

27 

1 

27 

' 

168 

T150 

1 

f75 

8  50 

169 

31 

170 

80 

65 

32  50 

171 

172 

1254 

12,000 

786 

T 

?125 

25f) 

188 

39 

40 

200 
192 
100 
313 
74 

5 
5 

30 
15 

75 
742  44 
35 

75 

173 

199  61 

174 

35 

175 

? 

T 

30 
30 

176 

20  88 

177 

T 
400 

178 

200 

2647 

136 

50 

50 

179 

72 

74  94 

180 

80 
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189 


PBOX 

Total 
receipts 

PATMSMTS  FOR 

Total 
payments 

Aimuftl 
dues 

Gifts  and 

other 

sources 

Books, 

serials  aod 

bindiog 

Balaries 

AU  other 
expenses 

$36 

3  14 
660  61 
253  51 
601  72 

364  27 
222  30 
118  58 
50 
198  46 

$36 
3  14 
1,440  61 

253  51 
1,216  37 

445  77 
626  58 
118  58 
63  50 
248  46 

136 

137 

$320 
253  51 
1,216  37 

445  77 
605  84 

75 

63  50 
250 

$780 

13S 

$253  5i 
1,016  37 

116  77 
434  31 

139 

500 

$ii4  65 

81  50 
332  18 

140 

- 

141 

$56 

72  10 

142 

14a 

13  50 
50 

10 
50 

3  50 

144 

14& 

146 

147 

85 

34 

30 

119 
60 

80 

39 

119 

60 

148 

60 

149 

150 

8  80 

8  80 

8  80 
26 
501  55 

151 

26 
164  48 

152 

121 

821  . 

175  07 

162 

153 

164 

*' 

155 

50 

. 

156 

157 

16  30 

16  30 

4 

12  30 

16  30 

158 

159 

50 

100 
152  40 
1015 
95 
182  29 

50 

•  100 
152  40 
421  78 
95 
182  29 

50 

100 
152  40 
1015 
1)5 
182  29 

160 

25 

161 

162 

15 
95 

260  " 

333  22 

163 

164 

165 

166 

639  72 

639  72 

8  50 

75  12 

97  50 

207  26 

8  50 

61  27 

^  97  50 

231  75 

200  71 

639  72 

8  50 

61  27 

97  50 

167 

_ 

168 

44  12 

169 

170 

j 

171 

24  70 

174  70 

942  05 

70  65 

171  47 

464  30 

70  65 

3  23 
27  75 

174  70 

943  05 

70  65 

172 

450 

173 

65 

174 

175 

t:z.. 

20  88 

20  88 

20  88 

176 

/ 

177 

/     _  

100 

463  14 
160  65 

93  41 
148  04 
160  65 

93  41 

178 

J 

334  20 
80  65 

36  81 

202  83 

387  68  179 
160  65.  180 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  THE   STATE   OF   NEW   YORK 


NEW  YORK 


Place 


NAME  OF  UBRABY 


I 
I 
% 


181 
182 
183 
184 
185 

186 
187 
188 
189 
190 

191 
192 
193 
194 
195 

196 
197 
198 
199 
200 

201 
202 
203 
204 
205 

206 
207 
208 
209 
210 

211 
212 
213 
214 
215 

216 
217 
218 
219 
220 

221 
222 
223 
224 
225 


Clayville 

Cleveland 

Clifton  Springs 

Cliiitou 

<( 

n 
Clyde... '■.'''!!."."."!!; 

Cobleskill 

Cohoes 

t< 

tt 

Cold  Spring 

College  Point 

Cooperstown 

Copenhagen 

Corinth 

Corning 

It 

n         '" 

Cornwall 

Cornwali-on-Hndson 
(<  it 

ti            It 
Corona 

Cortland 

Cozsackie  , 

Crown  Point 

<(         tt 

Cuba 

Diinsville 

Dele  van 

Delhi 

Depew 

Deposit , 

Dexter 

Dolgeville 

Dryden  

it 

Dnndee 

Dunkirk 


Union  Bch.  lib 

Union  Bcb.  lib 

Union  and  class,  sch.  lib. 

Hamilton  coll.  '11  b 

Houghton  sem.  lib 


Union  sch.  lib 

High  Bch.  lib 

Higti  Bcb.  lib 

City  lil 

Egbert's  high  sch.  lib. 


.lib. 


St  Bernard's  acad. 

Y.  M.  O.A.  lib ■ 

Haldane  union  sch.  lib 

Conrad  Poppenhusen  ass'n  lib.. 
Union  sch.  lib 


1876 
1886 
1894 
1812 
1861 

1894 
1834 
? 
1856 
1880 

1890 
1884 
1892 
1868 


Union  sch.  lib , 

Union  sch.  lib 

Corning  free  acad.  iib. 

Corn'ng  lib.  ass'u 

Union  sch.  lib 


Cornwall  pob.  lib 

Cornwnll-on-Hndson  pnb.  lib. 

N.  Y.  mil.  acad.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib , 

Union  sch.  lib , 


1888 
1891 
T 
1873 
1896 

1896 
1896 
1889 
1840 


Franklin  Hatch  lib.  ass'n. 

Union  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

Crown  Point  chapel  lib  ... 
Union  sch.  lib 


1886 
1894 
1837 
1884 
1879 


Union  sch.  lib 

Dansville  pub.  lib  .  ^ 

Union  sch.  lib 

Delaware  acad.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib.  dist.  no.  7  . 


1893 


Union  sch.  lib. . 
Union  sch.  lib. . 
Union  sch.  lib. . 
South  worth  lib. 
Union  sch.  lib. . 


1820 
1894 

1873 

11850 

1 

1883 

1871 


Union  sch.  lib 

Acad.  sch.  lib 

Dunkirk  free  lib.  ass'n. 

Dunkirk  sch.  lib 

St  Mary's  acad.  lib 


1872 
1893 
1861 
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LIBRA  BIE8  (continued) 


1 

Ownershtc 
or  control 

Support 

i 

OD 

YOLUICES 

Name  of  librarian  or 
perion  io  charge 

NO.  ADDBD  LAST 
TBAR 

Total  no. 
in  library 

1 

QWen 

Bought 

Pnb.  sch. 
Pub.  scb. 

Scb 

Coll 

Scb 

Pnb.  sob. 
Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 

Scb 

Inst 

Pub.  sch. 

Inst 

Pub.  sch. 

Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 

Mem 

Pnb.  sch. 

Pub.  D.. 
Pub.  D.. 

Sch 

Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 

Mem.  end 
Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  scb. 
Pub.D.. 
Pub.  sch. 

Pnb.  sch. 
Pcb.D.. 
Pub.  sch. 

Sch 

Pub.  sch. 

Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch*. 
Pnb.  sch. 

End 

Pub.  scb. 

Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 

Mem 

Pub.  sch. 
IPri 

Tax.    St. 
Tax.     St. 

Tax 

St.  Gen.. 
St.Geu.. 

Tax.    St. 
Tax.    St. 
St.  Gen.. 

Tax 

Tax.    St. 

Gen 

Gen 

Tax.    St. 

Gen 

Tax.    St. 

Tax.    St. 
Tax.    St. 
Tax 

Tax."  St'. 

Tax.    St. 
Tax.    St. 

Gen 

Tax.   St. 
Tax.  St.. 

Fees 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
St.  G.... 
Tax 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.St.G 

End 

Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Fees.... 
Tax.  St.. 
Pri 

F... 

450 

400 

350 

34,762 

2,268 

1,557 
1,747 
626 
3,817 
1,000 

734 

350 
2,200 
2,743 
2,458 

750 

602 

1,063 

7,000 

511 

525 

814 
5,278 

181 

Wesley  J.  SomcTs. . . 

F... 

60 

182 

Fl  .. 

183 

MelrinG.  Dodge... 

F... 
Fl  .. 

415 

480 

184 

185 

Lizzie  Anderson 

F... 

313 

57 

160 

186 

UaryE.  Ackerman. 
W.  H.  Ryan 

Fl  .. 
F... 
F... 
Fl  ... 

53 

187 
188 

R.  A.  Ross 

189 

190 

T.  S.  Keveny 

Fl  .. 
Fl  . 

14 

6 

191 

E.  H.  Baldwin 

192 

Otl8  Montrose 

F... 
F... 
Fl  .. 

42 

200 
30 

193 

F.  Martens 

194 

195 

Fred  A.  Green 

F... 
F... 
Fl  .. 

50 
61 



196 

A.  M.  HoIIister 

197 

Lei{;h  R.Hunt 

198 

Harry  C.  Heermans. 
Elizabeth  E.  Foster. 

H.C.Woodworth... 
Leonora  Pope..-.-.. 

R.  8. 
F... 

F... 
F... 
Fl.. 
P. 

150 
6 

i 

2,051 

80 

55 

152 

199 
200 

201 
?0?l 

R-CJoues 

90« 

500   ^ni 

Fl  .. 

628 

3710 
629 
670 

1077 
344 

400 

2930 

439 

205 

MaiyE.Hnbbard... 
Eleanor  E.  Miller... 
G.  W.  Fairf^rieye  . . . 

S... 
Fl  .. 
F... 
F... 
Fl  . 

50 

5 

6 

93 

200 

42 

7 

206 
207 
208 

Henninie  Hammond. 

209 
210 

J.  E.  Dewey      .   . . 

Fl  .. 

211 

Saaie  M.Parker.... 

F... 
Fl  .. 

1 

380 

?12 

9151 

Willia  D.  Graves 

F... 
Fl  .. 

12 

hi 

344 

86 

316 

207 

21 

2298,  214 

T366'  ^1R 

GrW.Pye 

BartW.  Alversou... 
<^*  EfCgenberffer.... 
ConB.  Holden 

R.Fl 
F... 
Fl  .. 

..••.' . 

1913 

324 

1180 

5912 

216 
217 
218 

F... 
F... 

Fl  .. 

91Q 

650   2*20 

744 

991 

Nora  J.  Hayes 

Jessre  Underwood  .. 
J.W.  Babeock 

Fl  .. 
S  ... 
Fl  .. 
Pri.. 

33 

34 

45 

47 

177 

la 

1102,  222 
I8I5'  223 
1118   224 

:...:. 

3OOO1  225 
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NEW    TOBK 


VOLUMES 

Days  open  In  year 

HOUBS  Ol>BIf 
BACH  WEEK  VOR 

RBCBIPTS 

NO.  ISSUED 

bo 

a 

1 

Invested 
funds 

Local 

For  home 
use 

For  use  at 
lib. 

State  aid 

181 

400 

392 

T1500 

3344 

39 

200 
200 
240 

2 

5 

5 

36 

$22  50 

18VI 

$68  56 

25 

188 



5 
36 

184 

f 

$45 

200 

185 

186 

T8000 
4250 
1200 

16,256 

48 
194 

45 
246 

2 

199  17 
85 

149  89 

187 

85 

188 

1 
26 

224  12 

189 

3717 

500 

190 

191 

413 

50 

1484 

616 

163 
313 
220 
366 

5 

192 

198 

250 
595 

-10 
4 

10 
78 

50 

100. 

194 

239  20 

195 

196 

400 
640 

50 

1200 

T4000 

75 
174 

190 

2 
2 

m? 

50 

50 

198 

50 

199 

200 

217 

600 

1221 

?4000 

200 

156 
102 
366 

10 

3 

4 

35 

15 
3 

75 

25 
100 

25 

201 

25 

202 

208 

1750 

35 

200 

204 

2r5 

206 

8,415 

308 
200 
199 
155 
195 

200 
208 

61 

61 

400 

207 

T 

100 

100 

208 

6:^0 

T2,145 

.5 
4 

35 
12 

209 

T 

4 
36 

35 

210 

12 

211 

r 

12,441 



82  77 

212 

500 

175 

213 

214 

847 

632 

70 
200 

200 

2G0 

40 

75 

38 

f 
2 

5 

2 

1 

30 

f 

215 

130 

.... ...... 

216 

T1,000 

?800 

r5,000 

foO 

217 

T 

i32  69 
.    100 

10 

218 

25 

219 

42 

T 

900 

220 

t50 

9  81 

221 

222 

1,556 
2,340 
T4,000 

flOO 

80 

102 

T200 

270 

i 

6 

1 

381 

86  60 

35 

228 

224 

1 

125 
15 

115  05 

69  7a 

225 
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Tvm 

Total 
receipts 

PATMENTS  FOR 

Total 
payments 

does 

Gifts  and 
other 
Booroes 

Books, 

serials  and 

binding 

Salaries 

All  other 
expenses 

$22  50 
93  55 

181 

$93  55 



$93  55 

182 

183 

$1550 

1795 

1495 

$300 

1795 

184 

185 

$7  87 

356  93 
170 
448  24 
500 

306  93 

50 
20 

356  93 
20 

448  09 
274  25 

18H 

187 

224  12 

448  09 
274  25 

188 

189 

190 

580 

5  80 

580 

5  80 

191 

192 

65 

205 
239  20 

200 
125  70 

$5 
29  50 

205 
239  20 

193 

84 

194 

195 

50 

50 

100 

196 

4  34 

88  17 

92  51 

197 

198 

199 

100 

50 

101  42 
3r>0 

87  50 

52  25 
50  47 
260 

12  50 

360 
20 

100 

65  85 
85  67 
260 

200 

10 
35 

201 

1  42 
150 

202 

?03 

204 

205 

286  72 

80  75 

767  47 
200 

108  47 
186  48 

450 

125  75 

684  22 
186  48 

206 
?07 

208 

17.16 

17  16 
12 

82  77 
716  95 

38  40 
12 

82  77 
406  63 

5  35 

43  75 
12 

82  71 
597  62 

?m 

210 

211 

41  95 

98  29 

92  70 

212 

213 

. 

214 

130 

223  16 
142  69 
225 
900 
22  96 

130 

223  16 
142  69 
225 
372 
11  55 

45 

175 

223  16 
142  69 
225 
822 
11  55 

215 

223  16 

216 

217 

--..//.'.V.7   'ioo 

218 

400 

50 

219 

ZT.!!yJ''''  is  is 

220 

221 

/ ^io'^ 

i2i  60 
143  67 
184  78 

86  60 

73  42 

182  78 

119  15 

25 
48 

io 

121  60 
123  42 
184  78 
119  15 

222 
223 

/ 

X**'  *'■ 

2 

224 
225 
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Place 


NAME  OF  LIBRABT 


•8 

o 


226 
227 
228 
229 
230 

231 
232 
233 
234 
235 

23(5 
237 
238 
239 
240 

241 
242 
243 
244 
245 

246 
247 
248 
249 
250 

251 
252 
253 
254 
255 

256 
257 
258 
259 
260 

261 
262 
263 
264 
265 

266 
267 
268 
269 
270 


Dunkirk 

Earlville 

East  Aurora  .-. 
East  Bloomfield 
EastChathaiu. . 

East  Pembroke. 
East  Springfield 
East  Syracuse  . . 

Easton 

Eddy  town 

Edmeston 

Elbridge 

ElizabethtowQ . - 

Ellen  ville 

Ellicottville 

Ellington 

Elmira 

tt 

u 
it 
It 

P'air  Ha>'fen 

Fairfield 

Fair  port 

Far  Rock  a  way  . 

Fjiyetteville 

Fisbkill 

Florida 

Flusbing 

ii 
it 
ti 

Fonda 

Forestville 

Fort  Ann 

Fort  Covington. 
Fort  Edward... 

ft         it 

Fort  Hamilton.. 
Fort  Plain 


St  Mary^s  acad.  sob.  lib. 

Union  8ch.  lib 

Union  sclr.  lib 

Union  sell,  lib 

East  Chatham  pub.  lib. 


Union  scb.  lib 

East  Springfield  acad.  lib  . 

Union  scb.  lib 

Easton  lib.  ass'n 

Starkey  sem.  lib 


Union  sch.  lib 

Munro  col.  inst.  lib 

Elizabetbtown  lib.  ass'n 

High  sch.  lib 

Ellenvi  lie  pub.  1  ib 


Union  scb.  Harmon  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

D.  L.  and  W.  R.  R.  Y.  R.  C.  A.  lib. 

Elmira  farmers  club  lib   

Elmira  free  acad.  lib 


N.  Y.  state  reformatory  lib. . 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  lib 

Y.  M  C.  A.  R.  R.  branch  lib  . 

Union  sch.  lib 

Fairfield  feem.  lib 


Fair  port  pub.  lib  , 

Union  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 


S.  S.  Seward  inst.  lib  . 

Flashing  inst.  lib 

Flushing  lib.  ass'n 

High  sch.  lib 

St  Joseph's  acad.  lib . . 


Union  sch.  lib 

Forestville  free  acad.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

Fort  Covington  free  acad.  lib. 
Fort  Edward  col.  inst.  lib 


Union  sch.  lib 

Fort  Hamilton  free  Jib.. 
Clinton  liberal  inst.  lib 

Fort  Plain  free  lib 

Union  sch.  lib , 


1894 
1892 
1883 
1877 
1893 

1893 


1894 
1842 


1839 
1884 
1867 


1889 
1871 
1881 
1872 
1840 

1876 
1858 
1881 
1890 
1803 

1895 
1870 
1890 
T 
1894 

1847 
f 

1859 
f 


1887 
1867 
1895 
f 
1854 

1870 
1893 
1834 
1885 
T 
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Name  of  librarian  or 
person  in  charge 


a 

Is 


Ownership 
or  control 


Support 


NO.   ADDBD  LAST 
YBAR 


Given 


Bought 


Total  no. 
in  library 


Casemer  Taylor. 


E.  HsimbletoQ  .. 
D.  R  Williams  . 
S.  U.Smith 


J:W.  Ciirrie 

J.T.  P.  Calkins.... 
ClarA  B.  Wheeler... 

MiPT  Stiles 

F.  W.Smith 


Elizabeth  V.  Hale . 

S.  F.  HeiTon 

KettaL.  Russell... 


C.  J.  Melrose. 


H.  A.  Lei'^e  . 
M.  B.  Heller. 
C.  W.  Evuus. 


J.  H.  Molerial . 
Rafus  Stanley. 
(.'.  L,  Shalt  lick 
6.  A.  Jacobs  . . 
J.M.  Hall 


Mary  E.Steele.. 
Mary  E.  Steele.. 
S.  J.  Ellsworth . 
Fnuik  J.  House 


E.  K.  Brown 

K.  A.  Fairchild 

Eleanor  Vanderhoef 

Jeau  Ely 

Sist4irM.  DePaul  ... 


C:  A.  Ccx>iis 

Virginia  Uillebert. 


VedaM.  Lyon. 


Helen  F.  Young  . 

<^illic  Mayo 

Kiltie  Clover 

Maria  Ehle 

R.  H.  Belbws... 


Sch 

Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch 
Pub.  sch. 
Pnb.D 

Pub.  sch. 
Sch.  .. 
Pub.  sch. 

Mem 

Sch 

Pub.  sch. 

Sch 

Mem..  .. 
Pub.  sch . 
Pub.  D.. 

Pub.  sch - 
Pub.  sch. 
Inst.  ... 
Mem..  .. 
Pub.  sch. 


Inst 

lust 

Inst 

Pub.  sch. 
Sch 

Piib.  D.. 
Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch . 
Pub.  sell. 
Pub.  sch . 

Sch 

Sch 

Mem 

Pub.  sch. 
Sch 


Pnb.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 
Sch 

Pnb.  sell. 

Mem 

Srh 

I  Mem  ... 
Pub.  sch. 


Gen 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St. 
Tax.St.G 
St.  G.. 


Fl 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 

n 

Fl 
F. 
F. 


Tax Fl 

End F 

St.GFees  F 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.St  G 


R.Fl 
F... 


Fl 
F. 


Tax.St.. 
Tax.St.. 
G.Fees..,Fl 

Gen Fl 

Tax.St.-iFl 


Gen 

Gen 

G.  Gen.. 
Tax.St.. 
St.  Gen.. 

Tax.St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.St.. 
Tax.St.. 

Gen ' 

Gen 

End.  G.. 
Tax.St.. 
St.  Gen.. 

Tax.St.. 

Tax.St.. 
St.  G.... 
Tax.St.. 
St.  G.... 


Tax.St. 
St.  G... 
G.  Gen. 
St.  G... 
Tax.  St. 


Fl 
Fl 
Fl 
Fl 
Fl 

F. 
Fl 
Fl 
F. 


Fl  .. 
Fl  .. 
F... 
Fl  .. 

Fl  .. 

F... 
F... 
P... 
Fl  .. 
Fl  .. 


F... 
F... 
R.Fl. 


?6 

12 

2 

1 
100 


43 

'28 

16 


210 
5 

1 


70 

25 

170 

200 

39 


25 
5 


576 
56 


36 

18 
284 

'£56 

96 


80 

48 


102 
70 
39 

92 

30 
100 


350 


155 
18 
52 


10 


132 
"'45 

157 
"212 


565 
702 


396 

477 

2247 

900 

788 

f700 
299 

1603 
693 

3100 

400 

f  1206 

15K6 

690 


1657   240 


812 

552 

993 

1500 

2248 

4000 

2500 

443 

450 

3780 

365 
500 
346 
1662 
335 

809 
1360 
6250 
2890 
1260 


226 
227 
228 
229 
230 

231 
232 
233 
234 
235 

236 
237 
238 
239 


241 
242 
243 
244 
245 

246 
247 
248 
249 
250 

251 
252 
253 
254 
255 

256 

257 
258 
259 
260 


45 
50' 


1328  261 

9251  262 

370'  ^63 

554,  2()4 

850j  265 

1865  266 
34011  267 
356-1  268 
1070  269 
7241  270 
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YOLums 

1 

a 

1 

HOUBS  OPSN 
BAOH  WBKK  FOB 

BSpSIPTB 

NO.  XBSnSD 

s 

M 

Invested 
funds 

Local 
taxation 

For  home 
um 

For  use  at 
lib. 

State  aid 

226 

? 

1,815 

11,001 

800 

1,339 

n,50o 

63 

1,325 

1,247 

T4,000 

t 

50 

! 

? 

T400 

270 
32 

215 
52 

200 

40 
185 
200 
156 
303 

38f 

1 

7 

1 

25 

1 
5 
1 
3 
12 

15 
30 

7 

227 

$10 
150 

$10 
150 

228 

229 

230 

5 

75 
25 

75 

231 

44  24 

232 

18 
392 

233 

35 

3 

14 

50 

75 

234 

235 

?5,000 

236 

?37 

238 

3,051 

? 

104 
200 
306 

40 
189 
313 

52 
177 

309 

6 
""24" 

1 
5 

72 
8 

15 

6 
35 

239 

57  42 
400 

50 
11  55 

97  58 

240 

17,143 
.12,000 

241 

100 

242 

293 

13  13 

243 

1,942 

244 

?45 

f57,200 

50 

50 

246 

947 

248 

24 

313 
200 
259 

t40 

191 

50 

50 

200 

T200 

177 

300 

180 

72 

40 

96 

182 

183 

78 
...... 

3 

4 

1 
1 

78 
30 
42 

?49 

250 

800 
?514 

n,i40 

135 

705 

1,200 

?51 

100 
15 
25 

100 

25? 

10 

253 

25 

?t54 

255 

t 

44  44 

20  06 

?56 

200 

t 

12,237 

r6 

t 

18 
5 
2 

3 
2 
2 
2i 

257 

?58 

18 
26 
25 

39 

100 

?r59 

t 

?60 

t  75 

?61 

?1600 

1352 

537 

300 

T500 

104 

104 

?6? 

263 

14  70 

•;^64 

25 

265 

266 

5000 
8258 

673 
5699 

415 

150 

75 
120 
188 
156 

56 

2^ 
16 
26 

9 

2 

100 

267 

16 
26 

200 

268 

T 

269 

25 

270 

I 

9191 

25 
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reoM 

Total 
receipts 

PATMBMTS  rOB 

Total 
payments 

Annual 
dues 

Gifts  and 

other 

■ooroM 

B00IC8, 

serials  and 
binding 

BalaHee 

All  other 
expenses 

$22 

20 
229 

16  25 
148  69 

83  08 

$22 

20 
229 

16  25 
150  27 

84  52 

226 

$20 
300 

227 

228 

229 

150 

69  24 
12 
125 
53  19 
45 

$1  58 
1  44 

230 

231 

$12 

23? 

123 
49  43 
25 

$25 
25 
20 

148 
100  36 
45 

?38 

53  19 
45 

25  93 

234 

?35 

236 

237 

$45  41 

34  07 

79  48 
155 
427  96 

150 
24  68 

144  95 
155 
71  37 

150 

52 

196  95 
155 
474  41 

150 

238 

239 

27  96 

200 

203  04 

240 

241 

24? 

243 

244 

100 
200 

215  12 
200 

215  12 
200 

245 

200 

246 

247 

248 

249 

250 

200 
25 
146  17 

141  11 
25 
56 

5  70 
64  50 

12 

5  06 

158  17 
25 
56 
5  70 
64  50 

251 

252 

96  17 

253 

254 

64  50 

255 

256 

257 

625  25 

725  25 

100 

279  50 

327  07 

706  57 

258 

269 

12 

115 

202 
208 

40 
208 

40 
208 

260 

261 

262 

25 

39  70 
25 

163  21 

4  69 

167  90 

263 

264 

265 

71  42 

17142 
490  75 
59  35 
145 
150 

126 
400 

55 

58  95 
150 

25 

116 

75 

151 

539  10 
130 

222  89 
150 

266 

290  75 

60 
120 

88  09 

23  10 

267 

935 

268 

163  94 

269 

270 
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271 
272 
273 

274 
275 

276 
277 

278 
279 
280 

281 
282 
283 
284 
285 

286 
287 
288 
289 
290 

291 
292 
293 
294 
295 

296 
297 
298 
299 
300 

301 
302 
303 
304 
305 


Place 


Frankfort 

Franklin 

Frankliuville.. 
Fredonia 


Frecport  ... 
Frienilship  . 

Fnlton 

Fulton  ville. 
Gainesville. 


Garden  City. 

Garrison 

Geneseo 

Geneva 


Gilbertsville 


Glen  Cove  .. 
Glen  Haven . 


Glens  Falls.. 

It  n 

Gloversville., 
Goshen 


Gouverneur  . 


Gowanda... 
Granville.. . 
Great  Neck. 


Grocnbush. 

Greene 

(yreenport. 
Greenville.. 
Greenwich. 


306  Groton  .... 

307  Hsnnbnrff . 

308  Hamilton.. 

309  " 

310  *' 


311 
312 
313 
314 
315 


H.immondsport 

Hancock 

Hartwick  Seminary. 


NAME  OF  LIBRARY 


u 

§ 

• 

a 

0 

1 

0 

s 

§ 

1. 

s 

^ 

^ 

Union  sch.  lib 

Delaware  lit.  inst.  lib 

Ten  Broeck  free  acad.  lib  ... 
Darwin  R.  Barker  lib.  as.s'n. 
State  normal  sch.  lib 


Freeport  pub.  lib. 

Hijrh  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 


St  Paul's  sch.  lib 

Garrison  free  reading  room 

State  normal  sch.  lib 

De  Lancey  sch.  lib , 

Geneva  classical  and  un.  sch.  lib.. 


Hobart  coll.  lib 

Gilbertsville  free  lib- 
Union  sch.  lib 

Glen  Cove  pub.  lib. .. 
Glen  Haven  pub.  lib. 


Crandall  free  lib 

Glens  Falls  acad.  lib. 
Gloversville  free  lib.. 

High  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 


High  sch.  lib T. .. 

Reading  room  ass'n 

Union  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib.  dist.no.7,N.  Hempst'd 

St  John's  acad.  s^.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

Greenville  acad.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 


Groton  pub.  lib  .. 

Union  sch.  lib 

Beta  Theta  Pi  soc. 
Colgate  acad.  lib. 
Colgate  univ.  lib.. 


lib. 


Union  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

Hartwick  sem.  lib 

Hartwick  sem.  theo.  dep'tlib. 


1888 
1835 
1867 
1875 


1895 
1890 


1891 
1885 

1882 
1885 


1868 


1825 
18H9 
1895 
1894 
1893 

1893 
1841 
1880 

t 


1828 
1885 
1863 
1891 

? 

1895 
1860 


1816 
1877 

1896 
T1847 
1846 
1873 
1820 

1893 


1863 
1816 


I  I  i 
I  1  i 
L  r 

I 
I 
I 

I 
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LIBBABtKS  icofUinued) 


1 

id 

s 

Ownership 
or  control 

Support 

1 

YOLUMBS 

Name  of  Itbrariaii  or 
person  iDchAfigo 

NO.  ADDED  LAST 
TKAR 

Total  no 
in  library 

Oiven 

Bought 

S.  J.  SIftWBon   ---... 

Pub.  sch. 

Sch 

Pub.  sch. 

Mem 

Sch 

Piib.  D.. 
Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 

Sch 

Pri 

Sch 

Sch 

Pub.  sch. 

CoU 

Mem   ... 
Pub.  8ch. 
Pub.  D.. 
Pub.  D.. 

End 

Sch 

Mem  Pub 
Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 

Pub.  sch. 

Mem 

Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 

Sch 

Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 

Sch 

Pub.  sch. 

Pub.  D.. 
Pub.  sch. 

Mem 

Sch 

Coll 

Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 

Sch 

Coll 

Tax.  St  . 
St.  G.... 

Tax   

E.Tax.St 
Gen  .... 

St.  G.... 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  Sfc 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Gen   .... 
Pri 

Gen   .... 
Gen   .... 
Tax.  St.. 

End.Gen. 
End.  St. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
St.  G.... 

E.Tax.St 
St.  G.... 
E.Sdy.  St 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
G.Fees.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax   .... 

Gen   

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Gen   

St.  Fees. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Fees  .... 

Gen 

End.  G.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
End.  Gen 
Gen 

Fl  .. 
F... 
Fl  .. 
F... 
Fl  .. 

io 

103 

70 

i 

347 
49 

536 
19 

700 
1861 

tl400 
4343 

12000 

759 
827 
361 
577 
324 

1100 

1000 

289 

58;-) 

4643 

32,806 
1094 

TIOOO 

1572 

727 

7559 

5059 

13,670 

764 

1184 

.      1043 
1392 

271 

J.  H.  Lawrence ..... 

V?, 

Hamilton  Terrv - 

273 

Mrs  L  B.  Greene. . .. 

274 

F.  N.  J«wett 

275 

C.  W.  Oley          

F... 

Fl  .. 

223 

276 

T.  H.  Anniitronip  . .  i 

277 

278 

He  wart  Bolton 

F... 
F... 

Fl 

6 

26 

279 

S.  L.  Striving 

280 

281 

Ja.  H.  Dibbell 

F.. 
Fl  .. 

282 

J:M.  MHne 

283 

Marv  S.  Smart 

Fl  .. 

20 
476 

803 

284 

W.  H.  Traesdale 

F... 

R.S1. 
F    .. 

13 

586 

285 

CiD.Vail 

286 

Mrs  CarriA  Olnnd 

287 

B.  C.  Van  Ingeu .... 

Fl  .. 
F... 
F... 

F... 
R.F1 

F... 
Fl  .. 
Fl  .. 

R.  Fl 
R.S. 
Fl  .. 

26 

46 

10 
""'152 

75 
390 
121 

289 

164 

1053 

78 

125 

244 

74 

3 

62 

68 

42 
9 

288 

Carolyns.  Reed.... 
VelmaA.  Cochran.. 

Annie  OeLionff     ..   . 

289 
290 

291 

292 

A.  L.  Peck 

293 

MaiT  E.  PhiUins 

294 

J.T.Tracy 

295 

J:  C.  Bliss 

296 

Jessie  E.  Paul ...... 

297 

C:  A.  Black 

700,  298 

R.  E.  Brown 

R.F1 
F... 

Fl  .. 
F... 
Fl  .. 

10 
100 

611 
567 

500 
1309 
1304 

507 
1669 

550 

1348 

975 

?2000 

24,757 

850 

600 

397 

5532 

3000 

299 

Ja.  W.  Jacobas 

300 

301 

W.  N.Harris 

302 

303 

F... 

S  ... 

2 

304 

G:  E.Dorr 

305 

MraL.  M.  Tanner  .. 
B.  H.  Heath 

F... 
F... 
Fl  .. 

11 

82 

15 

27 

352 

50 
196 

306 
307 

Thomas  Allen 

:W8 

F.  H.  Howard 

Fl  .. 
Fl  .. 

F... 
Fl  .. 

1 
586 

309 

R.W.  Thomas 

310 

C.H.  VanTnyl 

311 

312 

It.  R.  LoniF    

Fl  .. 

313 

J.  L.  RUtler 

Fl  .. 
Fl  .. 

35 


2 

314 

315 
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YOLUMBS 

I 

a 

1 

HOURS  OPKN 
KACH  WKBK  FOB 

KBOKIPTS 

NO.  ISSUED 

3 

f 

Inyested 
funds 

Local 
taxation 

State 
aid 

For  home 
use 

For  use  at 
Mb. 

7f7^ 

teoo 

500 

tioo 

5094 

200 
180 
200 
160 

2 
5 

1 
22i 

30 

5 

20 

22i 

$50 

$23  65 

?i?, 

200 
t300 

ir78 

?74 

$78  71 

75 

200 

?I75 

?f76 

1174 
2000 

30 
180 

3 
2 

200 

?I77 

50 

23 

23 

?78 

W9 

T325 
185 

300 

tl200 
110 

t200 
200 

252 
250 
200 
170 
212 

313 
358 
200 
147 
210 

300 

1 
10 

21 
35 

""30" 
36^ 

24 
43 

6 
15 

84 
35 
25 
30 
11 

24 
43 

280 

25 

25 

?,H^ 

?f8*^ 

^8;t 

?I84 

2^5 

8287 

3054 
3400 

12,125 

T 

635 

315 

288 

1025 
131  50 

287 

100 

288 

40 

289 

2226 
1326 

34,263 



3 
2 

54 

300 

200 

290 

120 

291 

t 

54 

600 

200 

292 

100 

293 
294 

62,368 

5391 

t 

?200 

? 

872 

T500 

300 

t 

?50 

308 

196 

40 

190 
304 
150 
180 
195 

199 

200 

72 

i 

30 
33 

3 
30 

5 

^ 

2 

72 
30 

443  86 

2000 
24  52 
50 

121  67 

200 
24  51 

295 

230 

? 

2714 

224 

326 

540 

75 

296 

30 
36 
25 
30 
30 

97  28 

297 

298 

3  50 
50 
51  20 

299 

50 

HOO 

301 

302 

t600 

25 

303 

"*": 

304 

tioo 

? 

tl300 
T1200 

200 
52 

.  200 
184 
200 
240 
245 

261 
190 
189 
200 


5 
1 

10 
30 
30 
9 
50 

5 

6 

1 

t4 

305 

1 

25 

25 
26 

306 

307 

t 

30 

30 

9 

50 

30 

6 

25 

30 

25 

308 

309 

310 

2617 

1931 

tl50 

126 

t400 

3351 

t2300 
T500 

1250 

311 

33 
50 

312 

75 

313 

314 

10 

315 
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TKM 

Total 
receipts 

PATiffMTs  reR 

Total 
payments 

AnniuU 
da«t 

Gifts  and 

other 

sources 

Books, 

aerials  and 

bindioff 

Salaries 

AU  other 
expenses 

$73  65 

$61  54 

$61  54 

271 

272 

7 
331  85 

7 
611  78 

'/73 

$239  85 

$620  60 

1114  16 

$174  65 

$i65  28 

274 
275 

318  14 
3 

518  14 
49 

371  11 
49 

34  27 

405  38 
49 

?76 

277 

278 

9  40 
50 

9  40 
50 

279 

50 

280 

281 

282 

283 

20 
575  48 

665  10 
22  09 
80 

388  46 
115  40 

764  47 
-  200 
1228  33 
49  03 

118  97 

218  95 

132  06 

3  50 

69  54 

5120 

45 
26 

20 
966  30 

19,282 
358  37 
80 

501  41 
190  57 

1380  05 

200 

12,681  49 

49  03 

118  97 

218  95 

770  06 

3  50 

69  54 

51  20 

45 
25 

284 

16  30 

35,100 
239  97 

40 

43  95 
133  69 

1008 

100 

11,890  42 

966  30 

36,397 
473  47 
80 

543  95 
253  69 

1708 

200 

14,534  28 

49  03 

125 

218  95 

919  16 

3  50 

100 

51  20 

300 
25 

320 

1292  90 
204 

70  82 

17,324 
132  28 

285 

272 
2 

286 
287 
288 

13 
15 

407  75 

99  95 
60  17 

207  83 

280 

290 

291 

292 

2445  70 

9007  46 

*W3 

294 

295 

29B 

26  25 

592  91 

2i4 

431 

297 
298 

299 

300 

300 

301 

302 

303 

304 

15  30 

450 

44  80 

25 
60 

31  20 

31  20 

305 

306 

51  65 

51  65 

307 

308 

t 
1200 

t 
1235  89 

33 

124  81 
25 
650 

309 

2450 

33 
125 
25 
16  10 

1236 

2471  89 

33 

124  81 
25 
17 

310 

311 

312 

......... 

6  10 

313 

10 

50 

314 

315 
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Place 


NAME  OF  LIBRARY 


316 
317 
318 
319 


321 
322 
323 
324 
325 

326 
327 
328 
329 
330 

331 
332 
333 
334 
335 


337 
338 
339 

340 

341 
342 
343 
344 
345 

346 
347 
348 

349 
350 

351 
352 
353 
354 
355 

356 
357 
358 
359 
360 


Haverstraw. 

Herkimer 

Highland 

Highland  Falls 
Hinsdale 

Hobart 

Hogansbnrg 

Holland  Patent 

Holley 

Homer 

Honeoye 

HoneoyC  Falls. 

Hoosick  Falls  . 

HoruellHville  . . . 
<( 

ti 
It 

Horseheads 

Hudson 

n 

Hunter 

Huntington 

<( 

Ilion 

Irvingtou 

Islip 

ti 

Ithaca 

It 
tt 
It 
tt     ^ ^^__  ^ 

Jamaica 

Jamestown . 

(( 

tt 

Johnstown 

Jordan 

Jordan  ville 

Joshua's  Rock. . 
Keeue  Valley... 
Keese  ville 


King's  daughters'  pub.  lib  . 

Herkimer  free  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

Morgan  circ.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 


Union  sch,  lib 

Hogausbnr^  acad.  lib. 

Union  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

Homer  acad.  lib 


Union  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

Hornell  free  acad.  lib. 
Horn  ell  free  lib 


St  Ann's  acad.  sch.  lib 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  R.  R.  branch  lib. 

Union  sch.  lib 

High  sch.  lib 

Y.  M.  C.  A.   lib 


Hunter  pub.  lib. 
Huntington  pub. 
Union  sch.  lib.  .. 

Ilion  dist.  lib 

Ilion  free  pub.  lib 


lib. 


Union  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

Islip  lib.  ass'n 

Sch.  lib.  dist.  no.  12... 
Union  sch.  lib 


Cascadilla  sch.  lib... 

Cornell  lib.  ass'n 

Cornell  univ.  lib 

Cornell  univ.  law  lib. 

High  sch.  ref.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 


High  sch.  lib 

James  Prendergast  free  lib, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

Jordan  free  acad.  lib 


Jordanville  pnb.  lib 

Mountainside  free  lib. 
Keene  Valley  pub.  lib. 

McAuley  acad.  lib , 

Union  sch.  lib 


1895 
1896 
1894 
1884 
1892 

1893 

1889 

n800 

?1847 

1819 

1893 
1892 
T 
1885 
1868 

1894 
1879 
1884 


1867 

1896 
1875 
1858 
1893 
1893 


1884 
1882 
1894 

1893 


1868 
1888 
1875 


1868 
1880 
1884 


1893 
1894 
1891 
1891 

t 
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LIBRARISS  icon  iinved) 


S3 

Ownership 
or  control 

Support 

i 

i 

yoLimas 

Name  of  Itbraiian  or 
person  in  charge 

NO.  ADDED  LAST 
TKAR 

Total  no. 
In  library 

Qiyen 

Bought 

Mary  E.  Van  Orden. 
Marv  L-  Averv 

Mem 

End 

Pub.  8ch. 

End 

Pnb.  sch. 

Pub.  sch. 

Sch 

Pub.  sch. 
Pnb.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 

Pub.  sch. 
Pnb.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 
End 

Sch 

Inst 

Pub.  sch 
Pub.  sch. 
Inst 

Pub.  D.. 

Mem 

Pnb.  sch. 
Pub.  D.. 
Pub 

Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 

Mem 

Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 

Sch 

End 

Coll 

Coll 

St.  Gen.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

End 

Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 

G 

Tax.  St.. 

St 

End.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St. - 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St. - 

Gen 

G.  Gen-. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Gen 

Tax.  St.. 

Fees 

Tax.  St.. 
St.G.... 
End.  Tax 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Fees  .... 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Gen 

End 

End.  Gen 

«ftTl 

F... 
F... 
F... 
F... 
F... 

F... 
Fl  .. 
F... 
F... 
F... 

Fl  .. 

1031 

3889 

2 

12 

7 
30 

i 

119 

730 

30 

20 

8 

60 

76 

5 

10 
161 
106 
304 
470 

56 

1150 
4619 

650 
1282 

500 

530 
1198 
1000 

831 
1200 

324 

775 

2118 

2600 

?10,000 

802 

600 

808 

5050 

1300 

391 

a3537 

1190 

1010 

7752 

350 

2195 

1039 

893 

293 

458 

&18,697 

186,683 

24,270 

796 

2521 

3304 
12,567 
1433 
7442 
1239 

771 

44;i 

980 

600 

flSOO 

316 
317 

A.  D.  Lent             

318 

A.  B.  Rundell 

319 

Ethel  Rom 

320 

Janet  J.  Campbell . . 
M.  Cecelia  Hoduett. 
H,  A.  Pride 

321 
322 
323 

J.  A.  Cowles    

324 

325 

L.  A  Toepp 

326 

C.F.Walker.  ..I... 

Fl  .. 
F... 
F... 
F . . . 

Fl  .. 

26 

327 

E.  G.  Merritt 

328 

W.  R.  Prentice 

325) 

Mary  E.  Windsor... 

330 

^'r.M  XAviAr  (rftlvin 

331 

li-  L.  Hiinonfl 

Fl  .. 

332 

F... 

258 

62 

rt80 

109 

47 

38 

85 

54 
116 

'"&267 

10,013 

688 

130 

T 

264 

483 

80 

343 

100 
94 
85 
13 

33:^ 

F... 
R.  Fl 

F... 
R.  S. 
F... 
F... 
F... 

F... 
F... 
S.... 
F... 
Fl  .. 

Fl  .. 
F... 
R.F1 
R.  .. 
Fl  .. 

'""ioo 

227 

a28 

"'"172 

92 

f) 

32 

&27 

3565 

:m 

H.  W.Rice "... 

335 

J<'rmie  A.  Armstrong 
A.  S.  CodUid 

336 
337 

t:  J.  Jennin^B. 

338 

AoDa  H.  Perkins  . 

339 

Anna  H.  Perkins 

..... 

340 

341 

Alice  3.  Gavarly 

342 

Ella  S.  Clock 

343 

'':  A.  Co<lmau 

344 

M.  L  Hunt 

345 

346 

J^  H.  Srnnott 

347 

^i:  W.Harris 

Law'. 

348 

H.  W.  Foster 

Pub.  sch.  1  Tax. St.. 

349 

Pub.  sch. 

Pub,  sch. 

End 

Insl^ 

Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
End.  St. . 
St.  Gen. . 

F... 

F... 
F  ... 
F... 
F... 
F... 

F... 
F... 
F... 
Fl  .. 
F... 

7 

2040 

75 

30 

2 
11 
25 

5 

350 

Cilinta  S.  Jones 

^- E.  Haz^ltine  .... 

351 
352 

'•N.Ramsey 

353 

^'''  8,  Knyder. 

Pnb.  sch.  Tax.  St.. 

354 

Pub.  sch. 

Pub 

Mem 

Mem .... 

Tax.  St.. 

St.G.... 
St.  G.... 
St.  G.... 

355 

ElizabetbA.  Bell... 

356 

Uri  Esther  Coffin... 
'irareE.  Perry 

357 

358 

MJ.Carr.:^..:... 

Sch |Gen 

Pub.  sch.  Tax.  St.. 

359 

£iBilyL.Hallock... 

360 

o  For  year  ending  Dec.  81, 1896.    b  For  year  ending  Dec.  20, 1885. 
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VOLU1U8 

i 

a 

i 

0 

1 

HOURS  OPXM 
BACH  WKKK  FOR 

RROBIFTS 

WO.  I88UKD 

1 

1 

Invested 
funds 

Local 
taxation 

For  home 
use 

For  use  at 
Ub. 

State  aid 

316 

3583 
10,065 

40 
154 

40 
147 

52 

10 
204 
52 
40 
90 

180 
200 
115 
1200 
309 

251 
313 

200 

13 
42 

1 
15 

1 

i 
...... 

1 
3 

2 

5 

5 

25 

36 

6 

78 

2 

$200 

317 

T 

42 

200 

318 

$15 

15 

319 

3675 

56 
517 

15 

3^0 

25 

23  72 

3?t1 

318 

3?ffl 

1700 
? 

10 
2 

3?S 

25 

17 

3^4 

1050 
4000 

100 

? 

2496 

T500 

33,811 

200 

182 

f550 

33  35 

3?I5 

30 
5 

$40 

3?6 

? 

100 

3^7 

33  26 
83 

66 

3?8 

""V2566 
? 

78 
fl50 

t 

83 

3^ 

36 

30 
78 
?6 

330 

1500 

200 

331 

33?l 

333 

125 

125 

334 

* 

335 

f250 

t50 

313 

129 
306 
188 
309 
309 

60 

1 
36 

6 
51 
5.1 

60 

25 
36 
6 
54 
54 

3:^6 

84 

337 

3124 

? 
T 

f 
t 

338 

339 

5032 
35,444 

340 

215 

1750 

341 

^V^. 

1090 

tl200 

891 

40 

f 
34,038 
15,288 

73 
100 

45 
200 

t 
300 
310 
312 
193 
209 

187 
279 
260 
200 

4 

2 

1 

40 

125 

75 

343 

344 

25  52 

78  74 

8  84 

345 

1500 

40 

75 

348 

347 

? 
77,282 

36 
76i 

"15 

30 
58 
78 
35 

72 
76i 
14i 
40 

348 

21,892 

349 

14000 
51 

10,578 

16000 

f500 

5400 

.  121  32 
100 

1150 

121  32 

350 

100 

a^i 

9725 

51,946 

277 

7263 

30 
58 
78 
35 

200 

352 

5108 

200 

353 

200 

354 

309  09 

200 

355 

356 

2254 
1000 
1560 

150 
280 
147 
175 
200 

4 

90 
10 

"'36' 

55 

357 

358 

10 
48 

50 

359 

3000 

t 

seo 

1300 

80*' 
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FSOM 

Total 
receipts 

PATMBNTS  FOB 

Total 
payments 

AnniuU 
does 

Gifts  and 

other 

aouroeB 

Books, 

serials  and 

binding 

Salaries 

AU  other 
expenses 

$861  37 
1242  77 

$1061  37 

1442  77 

30 

$117  89 

914  66 

30 

50 

35 

5  98 

$70 
234 

*~646'" 

$151  36 
329  34 

■"'275'"' 

$339  25 
1478 

30 
965 

35 

5  98 

316 

317 

318 

319 

48  72 

320 

321 

30 

30 
42 

33  35 
40 

100 

132  26 
166 

322 

54  75 
54  56 

54  75 
54  56 

323 

324 

326 

10 

138  26 
166 

10 

139  26 
2:)6 
544  83 
1653  33 

35  35 
11  65 
253 

326 

33 

1 

327 

90 

534  83 
500 

328 

10 
435  63 

329 

97  35 

35  35 
226 

1797  35 

35  35 
2  26 
250 

717  70 

35  35 
9  90 
250 

330 

331 

1  75 
3 

3:12 

333 

334 

335 

IK)      266 

360 
395  48 

350 

105  63 
37  61 
89  61 
69  60 

8 
193  14 

358 

423  77 

37  61 

130  41 

2061  92 

336 

212  89    182  59 

125 

337 
338 

40  80 
1098  47 

339 

118  57 

2083  57 

893  85 

340 

341 

200 
229  95 
34  36 
153  74 

150 
54  48 
34  36 

153  74 

50 
15  50 

200 
186  05 
34  36 
153  74 

342 

38  25 

191  70 

116  07 

343 
344 

345 

346 

.....  ... 

347 

200 
200 

32,092 
200 
242  64 
200 

1351  66 

5838 
759  39 
509  09 

21,328  78 

3078  78 

242  64 

99  04 

536  64 
754  16 
272  26 
351  24 

12,192 

1450 

34.970  78 

3078  78 

242  64 

219  04 

1350  57 

4303  63 

759  64 

451  24 

348 

349 

120 

550 

2460 

150 

100 

350 

1  66 
530 
559  39 

263  93 

1089  47 

337  38 

351 

352 

353 

354 

355 

56  92 
25 

636  36 
75 

111  92 

25 
686  36 

75 

30 

109  02 
94  29 

102  92 
51 

2  17 

111  19 
104  28 
695  62 
66 

356 

10 
52 

357 

540  70 
15 

358 
359 

360 
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NEW  YORK 


Place 


NAME  OF  LIBRARY 


361 
362 
363 
364 
365 

366 
367 
368 
369 
370 

371 
372 
373 
374 
375 

376 

377 
378 
37.) 
380 

381 
382 
383 
384 
385 

386 
387 
388 
389 
390 

391 
392 
393 
394 
395 

396 
397 
398 
399 
400 

401 
402 
403 
404 
405 


Kenwood 

Keuka  College 

Kiiigstou 

Kiiowlesville 

Lake  George 

t(  n  '_ 

Lake  Placid 

Laiicaster 

Lansingburg 

Tiawrence  Station 

Lc  Roy 

<< 

Leonardsville..   . 
Liberty 

Lima 

Limestone 

Lisle 

Litileffills 

Little  Valley.... 

Liverpool 

Livonia  

Lockport 

II 
Long  Island  City 

ti  tt  a 

Lowville 

Lyndon  ville , 

Lyons 

McGrawville 

Macedon 

Madalin 

Madrid , 

Malone 

Muulius 

Marathon , 

Marcellus ,.. 

Marjjaretville 

Marion 

Maspeth , 

Massena 

Matteawan 


Fem.  acad.  of  the  Sacred  Heart  lib 

Keaka  inst.  lib 

Kingston  free  acad.  lib 

Union  scb.  lib 

Lake  George  free  lib 


Union  sch.  lib 

Lake  Placid  pnb.  lib 

Union  sob.  lib 

Lansingburg  acad.  lib 

Union  scb.  lib.  dist.  no.  1 


Union  sch.  lib 

Le  Roy  lib.  ass'n 

Union  sch.  lib , 

Leonardsville  lib.  ass'n  . 
Liberty  pub.  lib 


Genesee  Wesleyan  sem.  lib. 

Union  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 


Liverpool  pnb.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

Lockport  pub.  lib 

St  Joseph's  acad.  <&  ind.  fem.  sch.  lib. 
Union  sch.  lib 


1861 
1890 
f 
1890 
1895 

1894 
1884 
1894 
1796 
f 

t 
1874 
1891 
1883 
1894 

1832 
1878 
1868 
1845 

t 

f 
1892 
1893 
1866 


Lonyj  Island  City  pnb.  lib . 

Union  sch.  lib 

Lowville  acad.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 


1896 

t 

1808 

1889 

T1840 


Union  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

Ti  vol!  pub.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

Village  sch.  dist.  lib. 


Wadhanis  reading  circle. 

St,  John's  rail.  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

Peck  mem.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 


1895 

1894 

? 

1858 

1894 


Union  sch.  lib 

Col.  inst.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

Rowland  circ.  lib , 


1894 
1892 

1893 
1854 
1872 
1866 
1872 
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Name  of  UbrariAn  or 
person  in  charge 


li 


Ownership 
or  control 


Support 


NO.  ADDED  LAST 
TBAB 


Total  no. 
In  library 


Qiven     Bought 


E.  Maliony . 


J.  H.  Kiler... 
loue  Bowiiiau 


C.  L.  Bailey 

Thomas  Wntsou 

B.  B.  Fariisworth. .. 

C.T.  K.Smith 

W.J.  Shelliday 

F.  I>eL.King 

Catherine  Cauieroo. 

M.  B.  HoiiVins 

E.  E.  Hiiiinan 

Xetlie  A.  Ward 


L.  S.  Miiickley 
Helen  L.  Pa;:e. 
T.A.Caswell.. 
U:  E.Waller.. 


C:  T.F.Lyon 

I':  S.  Williams 

E.  H.  Belknap 

•Sisttr  Marie  Jo3e]»h. 


Miriam  S.  Draper. 


MaryN.  Cox 

Cintbia  U.  Weld 
V.  H.  Gartluer 


Leo  fl.  Bailey  . . 
G.  H.  Cnllings.. 
Frank  O.  Green. 


Frank  J.  Kelly  . 


A.E.  Neeley. 
C.  A.  Brooks 
B.N.  Strong. 


Anna  Winter. 


A.  C.Mitchell 

W.  C.  Davis 

UisJ.  N.  Badeau. 


Seh 

Sob 

Pub.  8ch. 
Pub.  Bcb. 
Mem 

Pub.  sch. 
Pub.-D.. 
Pub.  sch. 

Sch 

Pub.  sch. 

Pub.  sch. 

Mem 

Pub.  sch 

Mem 

Pub.  D.. 

Sch 

Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  seh. 
Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 

Pub.  b.. 
Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  D.. 

Sch 

Pub.  sch. 

Pub 

Pub.  sch. 

Sch 

Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 

Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 
Pub,  D.. 
Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 

Mem 

Sch 

Pub.  sch. 
End 

Pub.  sch. 

Pub.  sch. 

Sch 

Pub  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 
Mem 


Gen 

St.  Gen.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
St.  Gen.. 


Tax 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Geu 

Tax 

Tax.  St.. 

Fees 

Tax.  St.. 
Gen 

Tax.  St.. 

St.  Gen.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 


Tax 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Gen 

Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
St.  G.... 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

St.  Fees. 

Gen 

Tax.  St.. 
End.  St . 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Gen 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 


End.  Fees  S 


Fl 
Fl 
F. 


70 


61 


F... 

F... 
F... 

Fl  .. 
Fl  .. 
F... 

R.F1 
F... 
F... 
F... 
Fl  .. 


1 
a  24 


750 


F. 
Fl 
F. 
Fl 
Fl 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

R. 
F. 
F. 
Fl 
F. 

F. 
Fl 
Fl 
F. 
Fl 


F... 
Fl  .. 
F  ... 
R.Fl 


15000 

'""25 

3 

f80 


135 


180 


35 


27 
5 


105 


175 

a  16 

140 


79 

40 
233 

1666 
159 


331 

20 


7 

172 


fl87 


83 
110 


463 


109 

f 

25 

13 


55 
"i'i58 


3637 

1262 

1365 

387 

523 

402 

1135 

586 

562 

1894 

T600 

a  2000 

1281 

522 

1106 

5290 
351 
340 

4000 
612 

719 

T750 

5663 

T112a 

'     741 

T5000 

684 

3959 

682 

T245;} 

395 
294 
671 
414 
5115 

500 

700 

1050 

1000 

609 

728 

350 

1055 

412 

6  6065 


a  For  year  ending  Oct.  1, 18B6. 


5  For  year  ending  Nov.  1, 1896. 


Digitized  by 


361 
3H2 
363 
364 
365 

366 
367 
368 

:m 

370 

371 
372 
373 
374 
375 

376 

377 
378 
379 
380 

381 
382 
383 
384 
385 

386 
387 
388 
389 
390 

391 
392 
393 
394  - 
395 

396 
397 
398 
399 
400 

401 
402 
403 
404 
405 


Google 
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KBW  TOBK 


VOLUMES 

1 

a 

I 
5 

HOURS  OPEN 
EACH  WEEK  WOK 

NO.  ISSUED 

1 

5 

S 

Invested 
funds 

Local 
taxation 

For  home 
use 

For  use  at 
Ub. 

361 

120 

t 

362 

363 

1 

364 

242 
763 

100 
T85 

t 

157 

t  2000 

f 

T  60 

90 
175 

37 

193 

200 

1200 

48 

64 

104 

40 

50 

r  92 

228 
40 
39 

130 
t  200 

51 

125 

300 

»  100 

2 
3 

25 
3 

$10 

$10 

3a5 

45 

36(> 

25 

56  48 
49  03 

367 

3333 

726 

? 

1122 

1800 

2000 

400 

612 

1610 

340 
400 
213 
5100 
965 

2641 

t  1000 

15,728 

?  200 

•  4i 
27i 

3 

6 

1 
11 
1 
2 
3 

8 
1 
* 

5 

4 

1 
36 

T 

4i 

368 

49  02 

369 

30 

370 

371 

50 

71  50 

372 

'""so" 

$82 

373 

t 

50 

19  24 

374 

375 

t 

100 

25 

376 

8 

377 

114  26 

378 

25 

300 

25 

25 

15 

600 

17  50 
500 

379 

50 

t 

380 

30 

4 
30 
36 

97 

381 

382 

f 
f  6000 

10 

383 

200 

384 

385 

38ri 

3000 
29  25 

200 
61  36 

387 

275 

750 

144 

1757 

200 
200 
200 
t  45 

174 
52 

240 
39 

305 

175 

5 
5 
5 

1 

...... 

40 

2 

30 

6 

388 

5 

389 

t 

390 

88  78 
25 

88  78 

25 
40  60 

391 

t 

40 

392 

t  900 

1768 

650 

f  15125 

800 

393 

1850 

40 

50 

54  79 
1000 

52  54 

394 

29  79 
100 

395 

f  2015 
200 

30 
6 

396 

200 

397 

398 

600 
2484 
t  900 

1426 

40 
131 
185 

200 

1* 

2 

160 

50 
150 

399 
400 

'? 

T 

1680 

32i 
8 

30 

807  07 

401 

25 

25 

402 

403 

250 
? 
T 

200 
195 
309 

5 
"*"69" 

25 
25 
69 

25 

25 

404 

? 
6054 

405 

372  91 
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rsoM 

Total 
receipts 

PATICBNTS  FOR 

Total 
payments 

dues 

Gifts  and 

other 

sources 

Books, 

serials  and 

bindiog 

Salaries 

All  other 
expenses 



361 

86? 

363 

$20 
111  24 

25 

106  80 
98  05 

$20 
44  53 

39 

$20 
79  99 

39 

106  80 
98  05 

364 

$66  24 

$35  46 

365 

366 

$50  32 

$102  95 

3  85 

367 

98  05 

368 

1 

369 

370 

7  20 
97  72 

128  70 

239  72 

69  24 

11  10 

166  43 

95 

314  26 
42  60 
1340 
194 

25 
27 

831  78 
5 

128  70 
12  35 
64  15 

1-28  70 
99  70 
61  15 

371 

60 

5 

82  35 

372 
373 

11  10 
41  43 

95 
200 

374 

73  02 
109 

63 
60 

14  06 

150  08 
169 

375 

376 

377 

5 '40 
1,040 
140  21 

5  40 
1,340 
140  21 

25 
25 

721  06 
27 

378 

540 
72 

T200 

tioo 

379 

380 

25 

381 

2 
31  78 

25 

400  38 
27 

38? 

300 

20  68 

883 

5 

384 

385 

60 

3,260 
90  61 

386 

46  25 

46  25 

387 

388 

389 

177  56 

50 

81  20 

115  08 

84  58 

1,122  01 

558  52 

184  71 

50 

85 
106  08 

84  58 
427  26 

383  01 

25 

209  71 

50 

85 
115  08 

84  58 
746  23 

488  96 

390 

391 

40  60 
12  54 

39? 

9 

393 

394 

22  01 
215  92 

250 
105  95 

68  97 

395 

142  6C 

396 

397 

41 
1,015  80 
16  12 

5 

100 
2,122  87 
16  12 

55 

100  22 

347  78 

16  12 

47  ■ 

100  22 

1,124  66 

16  12 

55 

898 

266 

1        576  88 

1 

399 

400 



8 

40f 

402 

50 

403 

404 

205 

'"361  92 

879  83 

263  30 

""iib" 

441  53 

879  83 

405 

Digitized  by 


Google 
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NEW  YOBK 


Place 


NAME  OF  LIBRARY 


0 

.s 
i 


406 
407 
408 
409 
410 

411 
412 
413 
414 
415 

416 
417 
418 
419 
420 

421 
422 
423 
424 
425 

426 
427 
428 
429 
430 

431 
432 
433 
434 
435 

436 
437 

438 
439 
440 

441 
442 
443 


444 
445 


Matteawan 

Mayville , 

Mechanicville , 

Medina 

Mollenville 

Mexico 

Middle  Granville 

Middleport, , 

Middletown , 

It 

Milford  ....!!."""..'.". 

Mineville 

Mohawk 

Montgomery 

Mouticello 

Montour  Falls 

it  it 

Moravia 

Moriah 

Morris 

Morristown 

Morrisville 

Mt  Morris 

Mt  Vernon 

Nannet , 

Naples 

Nassau , 

New  Berliu 

New  Hartford 

New  Paltz 

New  Rochelle 

((  tt 

New  York 

it        tt 

'*  1973  Broadway 

"  113  E.  59th  Pt. . 

*'  176  E.  110th  8t . 

"  6165th8t 

"  Bible  House  ... 

"  University  bldg 


Union  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  R.  R.  branch  lib  . 
High  sch.  lib 


1867 
1893 
1887 


Mellen ville  pub.  lib 

Union  scb.  lib 

Uniiin  sell,  lib 

Union  scb.  lib , 

Middletown  pub.  hcIi.  lib 


1893 
1826 


St  Ho8p.  Leonora  S.  Bolles  mem.  lib. 

Wallkill  frceacad.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

Unitm  sell,  lib 

Mohawk  pub.  lib 


1892 
1879 

1891 
1887 
1895 
fl883 
1893 


Union  sch.  lib  .. 
Union  8«h.  lib  .. 
Union  t*ci».  lib  . . 
Cook  acad  liu  .. 
Havana  free  lib 


Powe'S  lib.  ass'n 

Uiii«'n  Hih.  lib 

Sln^rman  coll.  iust.  lib  . 

Union  sch.  lib 

MoiTJstown  pub.  lib  ... 


1787 
1893 
1872 
1874 

1880 


Union  scb.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

Mt  Vernon  pub.  lib  . 

Nnnuet  pub.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 


Nassau  fiee  li'i ^. .. 

Union  sell,  lib ' 

Union  neb.  lib 

St  norn  a!  and  tr:ninn<;  scb.  lib. 
New  R«»olielle  pub.  lib 


New  Roch»'l'e  pub.  s«'h.  dist.  lib 

Acnd.  ff  Mt  Si  V^incent  lib 

Agnilar  free  lib 


1873 

i894' 

1891 
1866 
1896 
1894 
T1862   I 

1893  R 
1844  I  I 
T  !  I 
1885 
1893  R 


•Amev.  bible  soc.  lib.. 
Amer.  clieni.  soc.  lib  . 


1846 
1888 


1816  .  I 
1876  I  I 
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1 

Ownership 
or  control 

Support 

i 

s 

VOLUMES 

Name  of  librarian  or 
person  in  charge 

NO.  ADDXD  UkST 
TKAR 

Total  no. 
In  library 

Given 

Bought 

Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 
Pnb.  sch. 

Inst 

Pub.  sch. 

Pub.  D.. 
Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 

Inst 

Pnb.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 
Pnb.  D.. 

Pub.  sch. 
Pnb.  sell. 
Pnb.  sch. 

Sch 

Mem.... 

Mem 

Pub.  sch. 

End 

Pub.  sch. 
Pub 

Pub.  soh. 
Pnb.  sch. 
Pub.D.. 
Pub.  D.. 
Pub.  sch. 

tf  em 

Pub.  Bcb. 
Pub.  sch. 

Sch 

Pub.  D.. 

Pub.  sch. 
Sch 

Mem.... 

i< 

It 

n 
it 

InRh 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Gen   .... 
Tax.  St.. 

St.  G.... 

St.  G.... 

st:G.... 

St.  G.... 
Tax.  St.. 

St 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.St.G. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
St.  G.... 
Tax.  St.. 
End.Gen. 
Tax.  St.. 

Fees  .... 
Tax.  St.. 
Eni.  St . 
Tax.  St  . 
St.  G.... 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

St.  G.-.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

St 

Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Gen 

E.St.  Sdy 

ti 

n 

G.  Gen.. 
Gen  .... 

Fl  .. 

480 

,      tl027 

900 

850 

1386 

421 

T1600 

465 

tsoo 

7059 

2144 
494 
318 
578 
911 

1267 
800 
612 

2174 
806 

3627 
828 
400 

1000 
315 

T410 
1013 
5594 
934 
1548 

613 
t850 

594 
2896 
3285 

805 

16150 

35,466 

17633 

12164 

3014 

2655 

15297 

?2100 

406 

Thomas  Lockhart.. 
L.  B.  Blakeman 

F... 
F... 
F... 
F... 

F... 
F... 
Fl  .. 
P... 
F... 

Fl  .. 

38 

12 

1 

12 

90 
600 

**'"i72 

83 

flOO 

71 

64 

156 

80 

407 
408 

Mirza  Brass 

409 

MarvE-Pbelpa 

410 

Miry  I.  Miller 

411 

A-  W.  Skinner 

41? 

W.  E.  Freeman 

413 

F.  R.  Stevens 

414 

Mary  K.  Van  Keureu. 
W.  B.  Ewer 

415 
416 

Fl  .. 

417 

F... 
R.FI. 
F... 

Fl  .. 

37 

24 
10 
95 

418 

Cbristopher  Keller.. 
Helen  L.  Smith 

419 
420 

421 

Reuben  Fraser 

F... 
Fl  .. 
R.F1. 
F... 

R.  S. 
Fl  .. 

12 

ii 

33 
9 

'■■'i69 

3 
144 

73 

150 

25 

104 

30 
13 

'■"io5 

98 

135 
115 

1 
123 
508 

95 

T30 

6978 

2534 

1158 

3014 

272 

156 

50 

4?I2 

W.  W.  Miller 

423 

Grace  Cook 

424 

Mr8E.  P.Hopkins.. 
Mrs  Isaac  Bntler 

425 
426 

427 

B.  L.  Brown 

F... 

428 

F... 

429 

Edwyn  Evans...... 

F... 

F... 
F... 
F... 
F... 
F... 

F... 
Fl  .. 
Fl  ,. 
Fl  .. 

2 

"■""469 
15 

io 

430 

431 

IdaKelsall 

.  . ... 

432 

Helen  K.  Gay 

433 

Eotory  Rihert 

434 

W.  C.  Noll   

4;^ 

E.  T.  Olcott 

436 

W.  A.  Ingalls 

437 

F.  B.  Spaaldinir 

438 

K.  A.  Gage.. 7:.... 

439 

M.  E.  Huntington.. 

Alice M.  Beandry... 
St.  A.  Dol'*res 



F... 

Fl  .. 
Fl  .. 

63 

440 

441 
442 

PauliDe  Leipziger  .. 

Theo 

F... 

443 

<( 

It 

it 

ii 

(i 

t. 

u 

E:  W.  Oilman 

Pri.. 

444 

F.E.  Dodge 

Sci..Mem....» 

Fl  .. 

445 
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NEW  YORK 


von 



NO.  M 

JMES 

I 

a 

i 

o 

1 

HOURS  OPEN 
BACH  WKKK  FOR 

RKCUPTS 

(SUKD 

1 

Invested     Local 
funds     taxation 

1 

For  home 

U86 

For  use  at 
lib. 

SUte  aid 

406 

1  

...... ...k. 

407 

?500 

4800 

350 

1870 

408 

400 

640 

T1200 

25,468 

fl590 
r500 

176 

189 

46 

312 

140 

218 

200 

38 

80 

290 

104 

2 

2 

72 

4 

30 
1 
1 
2 

21 

6 

30 

408 

$91 

409 

72 

410 

$150 

100 

411 

36 

41? 

30 

80 

418 

30 

414 

50 

415 

*f 

21 

1400 

416 



417 



1 

418 

430 
1143 
2632 

321 

T 

ioo 

85 
156 

2 
2 
3 

5 

4  95 
40  13 

4  50 

419 

40  12 

4?0 

132  15 

68  01 

4?1 

4?? 

430 

500 

615 

4456 

329 

352 

2350 

1000 

2166 

136 

690 

3378 

1150 

356 

2500 
296 
444 

200 
196 
229 
156 

102 
80 

300 
35 

150 

190 

52 

43 

190 

180 

156 
185 
184 

35 
22 

7 
2 
30 
1 
3 

1 
2 

48 
12 

1 

4 
2 
2i 

35 

4?3 

28  61 

25 

424 

1327 

22 

$80  76 

4*^5 

100 

50 

426 

T 

7 

427 

25 

56  40 

428 

50 

67  71 

429 

20 

25 

430 

40 

431 

f 

10 

432 

75 

2650 

50 

41  99 

433 

t50 

150 

.f600 

48 
12 
20 

434 

50 

435 

43  8& 

436 

75 

437 

T 

25 

f 

50  72 

60 

438 

439 

..........       - 

440 

16,511 

298 

189 

?245 



22 

3500 
200 

441 

442 

f3500 

296,809 

15H,965 

101,390 

12,600 

25,854 

11365 

T12 

50 

443 

i 

1 

1 

444 

445 

1 

::"::::::'.i:::";:".:]: 
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FROM 

1 

Total 
recelpUi 

PATMKNT8  FOR 

1 

! 

Total 
payments 

i 

Annual   ^^^JS^tr^ 
does      ^^^^^ 
^            sources 

1 

Books. 

serials  and 

binding 

Silaries 

All  other 
expenses 

'          !          ! 

! 

406 

1 

$132   1 
182 

I 

$132 
182 

407 

$91   ' 

$182 

408 

1 

409 

1    

250   ; 

72 
160 

90   i 

100   1 

1,493  62 

200 

$50 

250 

410 

36  ; 

80 

60   , 
50 
93  62 

411 

1 

121  851 

90   I 

118  20 

239  73 

121  85 
90 

412 

.--.-. ....  1 

413 

118  20  414 

532 

$196  05 

967  78  415 

! 



416 
417 
418 

..::::::::    :::::::: :::::::         :::;:::  :::i::::::: 

48 

57  45 

80  25 

203  52 

4  95 
80  25 
143  52 

4  95 

i 

80  25  419 

3  36 

57 

3 

203  52  4L^0 

421 

:::::: ::    i i ::: 

422 

53  61 
306  95 
186  29 

33  25 

112  80 

135  42 

62  75 

98  15 

103  61 
106  95 
133  90 

103  61 

423 

1 

226  19 

36  29 

16 

31  40 
67  71 

37  75 
58  15 

200 

306  95  424 

1 

83  29 
6 

217  19 
'^2 

425 

$17  25 



26 

426 

4*^7 

, 

135  42 

135  42 

428 

429 

1 

80  46 

45  19 

25  95 

6  70 

100  75 

87  70 

116  78 

120  72 

50 

2  15 

82  61 

45  19 
175  95 
874  88 
103  02 

90  70 

262  .'6 

120  72 

50 

430 

431 

36  91 

153  90 
2,650 
102  62 
43  85 

286  39 

120  72 

50 

50 
212  49 

100 
655  69 

2  27 

3 

130  78 

43!^ 

483 

2  62 

434 

435 

650 

204  89 
10 
50 

15 

436 
437 

..........1... ....... 

438 

.'.  1 

439 

82  77 

3,582  77 

200 
fl06 

635  81 

182  07 
155 

702 

700  46 

2,038  27 

440 

182  07 
?65 

441 

106 

1      no 

442 

443 

444 

200 

200 

1    fl50 

T50 

T2U0 

445 
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UNIVERSITY   OF   THE    STATE   OF    NEW   YORK 


NEW  YORK 


Place 


NAME  OF  LIBRARY 


S 
>* 


446 
447 
448 
449 
450 

461 
452 
453 
454 
455 

456 


457 
458 
459 
460 

461 
462 
463 
464 
465 

466 
467 
468 
469 
470 

471 
472 

473 
474 
475; 

I 
4761 

477! 
478 
479  I 
480 

481' 
482  1 
483 

484  I 
485 


New  York.  11  W.  29th  8t 
*<  111-115  W.  38th  St. 
*'  77tli  St.  and  8t.h  av. 

"  127  E.  23d  St 

"    l3i)&141\V.54th8t 


Amer.  geo^.  soc.  lib 

Amer.  inst.  lib 

Amer.  museuui  of  nat.  hist,  lib  . . 
Amer.  soc.  of  civil  engineers  lib  . 
Amer.  vet.  coll.  lib 


43  W.  43d  St 

343  Madison  av  . . 

156  Fifth  av 

395  Br.tome  st  ... 
120th  St.  west 


Ass'nof  barofcity  ofN.  Y.  lib 

Barnard  coll.  lib 

Bd  of  for.  missions  of  the  pres.  ch.lib. 

Broome  st.  free  lib 

Bryson  lib.  Teachers  col! 


123  E.  50ih  St. . 
44  Second  av... 
S08  E.  78th  St. . 
141  E.  43d  St.. . 
209W.  Ulstst. 
Tremont 


115-119  W.68tli  St. 
30W.  16th8t 


Cathedral  lib 

Branch  A 

"       B 

"      C 

"       o 

**      E 

Coll.  of  the  city  of  New  York  lib. .. 
Coll.  of  phar.  of  the  city  of  N.  Y.  lib. 

Coll.  of  St  Francis  Xavierlib 

"      "     house  lib 


1852 
1829 
1869 
1852 


1870 


1840 
1885 
1887 

1888 


154  E.  57thst 

First  av.&  65th  St. 
143d  St.  &Am.  av. 


8th  St.  cor.  4th  av. 


Coll.  of  vet.  surgeons  lib 

Colored  home  and  hosp.  lib  . 
Colored  orphan  asylum  lib. . 

Columbia  nniv.  lib 

Cooper  union  lib 


286RivingtonBt.. 

239  E.  14th  st 

120  Broadway  . 


De  Witt  mem.  free  lib 

Eclectic  med.  coll.  lib 

B!quituble  life  assurance  soc.  lib. 

63  Park  8 1 j  Five  Points  nii>8ion  lib 

226  W.  53d  st !  Gen.  and  biog.  soc.  lib 


18  E.  16th  st I  Gen.  soc.  mechanics  &  tradesmen  lib. 

Chelsea  sq 1  Geu.  thco.  sem.  of  P.  E.  church  lib. 

137  Second  av 1  German  hosp.  and  dispensary  lib... 

32  W.  123d  st !  Harlem  lib 

301  Mott  st I  Health  dep't  lib 


36  Stuyvesaut  St..    Hebrew  tech,  inst.  lib 

203  Mulberry  St. .. '  House  of  detention  for  witnesses  lib. 
46  Second  st I  La  Salle  acad.  lib 


1852 
1829 
1863 
1847 

1857 
1882 
1869 
1754 
1857 

1882 
1865 
1876 


"    156th  st.  a I  Liter.Gesellschaft  vonMorrisanialib 


57th  st.  and  5th av. '  Maimonides  free  lib. 


\V.  13l8t8t.6 Manhattan  coll.  lib 

Ward's  Island Manhattan  state  hosp.  lib 

14  Beaver  8t 1  Maritime  exchange  lib 

75  W.  23d8t ,  Masonic  lib 

12  W.  31st  st !  Meehainical  engineers  lib 

a  Cor.  St  Ann's  av.  b  Cor.  Orand  Boulevard. 


1820 
1817 
1857 
1820 
1866 

1844 
1875 
1848 
1885 
1851 

1863 
1896 
1874 
1868 
1890 


1 1... 

I  !  i 

i!::: 


I  I  i 

I 
I     i 


I  !... 
I  ... 
Gl  r 
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1 

?8) 

Ownprsbip 
or  control 

Support 

1 

VOLUMM 

Namd  of  librarian  or 
person  in  charge 

MO.  ADDED  LAST 
TEAR 

Total  no. 
in  library 

Given 

Bought 

6:  C  Hurlbnt 

Mem 

Mem  .... 

Inst    

Mem 

Coll 

Mem.... 

Coll 

Inst  .... 

Par 

CoU 

Par 

G.  Gen  .. 

Gen 

Gen 

Gen 

Gen 

Gen 

Gen 

G.  Gen.. 

Gen 

St.  G...- 

G 

R.  S. 
R.F1. 
R... 

35 

502 

4 

1833 

ol 

•15804 

I38r»7 

31064 

0  5105 

400 

50,154 

700 

7000 

2258 

7569 

d  20,032 

446 

G:  WbitfieUl  jr. .--.' 

447 

Anthony  Woodward . ' 

448 

Sci.- 
Med. 

Lav 

R... 

Fl  .. 

c213 

449 

450 

W:  J.  C.  Berry 

y.  W.  LigK^tt 

81... 
Fl  .. 

2471 

1355 

451 
452 

W.  H.Grant 

R.Fl. 
F... 
R.FI. 

F... 

653 

"'■"337 

1552 

81 

42 

621 

886 

453 

H.E.  Waste 

454 

Lilian  Denio 

Agnes  Wallace 

Ped.. 

465 
466 

C.J.  Herbennann.. 

Helen  Ingersoll 

Jft.  P.  Pagan 

Phar 

CoU 

Coll 

Coll 

Coll 

Coll 

Inst 

Inst 

Coll 

Inst 

Inst 

Coll 

Inst 

Inst 

Mem 

End.Tax. 

Gen 

Gen 

Gen 

Gen 

Gen 

Gen 

E.G.Gen. 
Gen 

Gen 

Gen 

Gen 

Gen. 

Fees 

End.Sdy. 
End   G.. 

Gen 

End,  Fees 

Fl  .. 
R 

145 

784 

26 

f500 

ri8oo 

30,271 
4649 
78(t0 

28,000 

500 

n200 

749 

223,000 

33,794 

2159 
2156 
14,896 
2100 
3750 

0106,440 
26,367 

5617 
19,:i67 

1551 

1700 

600 

1200 

0  1277 

0  44,893 

8485 

457 

458 

Fl  .. 
Fl  .. 

Fl  .. 

m 

f250 

459 

460 

J.  H.  Huddleston... 

461 

Mary  W.  Booth 

Med. 

Fl  .. 

3 

24 

15,813 

866 

46*2 

Fl  .. 

463 

G:  H.Baker 

R.P1. 
R... 

F... 
Fl    . 

4767 
547 

54 

464 

L.  C.L.  Jordan 

465 

M.R.  Biniie 

466 

Med. 
Law. 

467 

Tbomas  Campbell. . . 
S.  M.  Fairfield 

Fl  .. 
R... 

SI... 

F.. 
R.FI. 
Fl  .. 
R.  S 

102 

"'""296 

0  460 

23 

293 
33 

75 

428 

0  4677 

""i32 

631 

17 

25 

468 
469 

B.  N.  Greene 

470 

Jacob  Sehwartz 

Mem 

Coll 

Inst 

Mem .... 
Gov 

Sch 

471 

Thoo 

Hermann  G.  Klotz..  Med. 
G:M.  Perrv 

472 
473 

474 

R.  8.  Tracy 

£d^ar  S.  Barney 

M.S. 

Gen R... 

G PI 

475 
476 

C:.S.  Baker 

In.st 

G 

Gen 

Pees 

Fl  .. 

477 

Bro.Araos  Michael.. 
P.J.  Mi»og 

Sch 

Mem  .... 
Mem 

Coll 

Fl  .. 
Fl 

400 

645 

c904 

T80 

'"Vi63 
o457 

?250 

200 

32 

478 
479 

Jose  phi  ue  Bach  arach 
P.  J.  Castles 

Gen IF... 

Gen Fl     - 

480 
481 

A.  E.  Macdoaald 

TnRt 

St 

Gen 

Gen 

St.  Fees. 

Fl  .. 

6141'  482 

F.W.  Houghton...-  Stat.llnst 

E.  Lewenstein.'. ' Inst 

Fl  .. 
Fl  .. 

flOO 

n500;  483 

10,000   484 

3200:  486 

Isabel  C.  Tbornton . .  Sci . .  j Mftra 

R... 

185 

c  Por  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1893. 


e  For  year  ending  Nov.  80, 18»5.. 


d  Does  not.  include  vols,  in  branches. 
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UNIVERSITY   OF   THE   STATE   OF   NEW   YORK 


NEW  YORK 


VOLUMES 

i 

a 

c 

1 

HOUIIS  OPEN 
BACH  WEEK  FOR 

RECEIPTS 

KO.  ISSUED 

bo 
c 

a 

u 

a 

Invested 
funds 

Local 
taxation 

State 
aid 

For  home     For  use  at 
UHe                lib. 

1 

446 

f 

t2000 

10,375 

274 
306 
300 
306 

"hi 

48 
51 
48 
44 

$8424  73 

447 

10 

448 

449 

450 

• 

451 

365 
200 
315 
118 
?250 

29.. 

Ill 

160 

94 

80 

40 

273 

300 

145 



...... 

48 
15 
44 

74 
6 
8 
5 
4 
4 
41 
39 
5 

112 

? 

48 

66 

44 

74 

6 
8 
5 
4 
4 
41 

1 

45? 

1 

453 

1 

454 

891 

56 



455 

11,322                   ? 

$200 

456 

a  69,130 
2725 
3495 

7113 

4335: 

2479! 

2223 
4041 

457 

f 

1308 

$1792  23 

458 

T  125}           t  500 

459 

T 

460 

f2900 

461 

T 

180 

48 

46v{ 

463 

4fi4 

59,756 

307 
327 

281 

87 
30 

87 
93 

30 

9365 

465 

283,632 

466 
467 

8757 

? 

1 

'.'.'/.'//."] 

468 

306 

35 

220 

304 

78 

60 

6 

36 

78 

469 

25 

f 

4205 

470 

991  69 

471 

247,906 

472 

i 

47:? 

71 
38,337 

T305 
304 
305 

f40 

365 

192 

24 

,      360 

T263 

'      106 

306 

.     .. 
18 
72 
38 

2 

18 
72 
38 

1 

474 

? 
T 

61  30 

475 

476 

477 



478 

^  1600 

581 

94,828 

T900 

30 

66 

7 

479 

480 

35,537 
'     460 

66 
4 

481 

482 

27,738 

226  83 

483 

TIOOO 

484 

f90 
72 

1000 

485 

1500 

300 



100 

a  Does  not  Include  toIs.  in  branches. 
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noM 

'1 

Total 
receipts 

PAYMKKTSFOE 

I 

Total 
payments 

Annual    1 
dues      1 

1 

Gifts  and 

other 

sources 

1 

1 

Books, 

serialH  and 

binding 

Salaries 

All  other 
expenses 

17,610      ! 

^5,000 

$41,064  73 

$1,353  26 
160  10 

$5,064 
600 

1 
$4,294  96  $10,712  22 
900      1     1,660  10 

446 
447 

448 

67  75 

1,363 

1,430  75 

449 



450 

1 
......  .-..1 j 

1 

451 

1 

452 

-1 

1 

453 

60 

1    111    Rri 

405 
1,111  67 

465 
2,523  52 

5,914  07 

454 

2260'' 

9.   AOO 

455 

3,728  05'     3,728  05,     1,886  96 

4.027  11 

456 

1 

:::::;:::: 

1 

I 

1 

1 

'                    1 

1 

3,100  231    2,354  61 
«2n        1          3fifi  19 

1,506  33 
624 

■   314 



3,860  94 
980  12 

989    1 

100 
10 

457 

825 

458 

1     675 

100 

459 

1' 

460 

1 

461 

"'16*  '            16      i          16 
23  55i          23  55,          23  55 
46.876      '  50,841      1  »S.1r>»  ^» 

462 



• 

23  55    463 

23,000 
5,029  50 

540 

1,625 
295  63 

57,783  48 

464 

... 

1 

1,903  32 
77  in 

7,228  75I    465 

* 

fl 

617  10 

466 

467 

......... 

1,874  24 

1,874  24 

468 

'                                      I 

469 

K4o5 

1,175'80'    3,622  49 

1,248  35 
6,602  26 

99 
8,317  22 

1,257  24 

2,tJ04  59 
14,919  48 

470 
471 

1 :  :  "" 

472 

696 

::•: 

1        695               ^^  ^^ 

'     25  54 
1,734  38 

620  03 

5,276  19 

132  In 

473 

1,215  99 

j    2,840  60 

1    4,117  89 

1,106  86 
132  15 

2,434  95 

474* 
475 

1 1 

'         T75      1        t75 

1         _      _._1 

476 

477 

90 

171  65 
995  41 

317  60 

.226  83 

302  47 

90 

264  89 
2,068  31 

317  60 
226  83 
302  47 

478 

264  89 

264  89 
>     3,161  05 

93  24 
310  90 

479 

2,161  05 

762 

480 

481 

226  83 

482 

483 

1,000 
1,350 

484 

800 

450 

550 

1,000 

5,576 

Dig 

7,i26 

tizedby  VjO 
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NEW  YORK 


Place 


NAME  OP  UBRARY 


•a 

a- 
o 

i 


486, 

487 

488' 

489 

4901 

491 ; 

492 


I 

493 

494: 

495 

496! 
497 
498 
499  i 
500i 
I 
501 
502 
503  I 
504' 
505 ' 

506! 
507  I 
508' 
509 
510 

511 

512  1 

513  1 

514  1 
515 

516; 
r>17  I 
518 
519 
520 ' 

521  i 

522 

523 

524 

625 


New  York,  213  W.  54th  at 

''    Clinton 'Hall 

**    Cen.  pk.  op.  E.  82d 

**    64  Madisou  av 

"    109-11  W.  77  th  St. - 


156  Broadway. 


49  Bond  st 

135  Second  av 

226  W.  42d  8t 

251  W.  13th  St.... 

18  E.  125th  8t 

49W.  20th8t 

816  Amsterdam  av 

8  W.  16th  st 

412  9th  av 

116  Post-office  bldg 


120  Broad  way 

34  Lafayette  pi . . . 
109  UDiversity  pi. 
Istav.  67&68th8t 
66-68  E.  4th  st.... 

Washington  s'q.  E. 


59-^  2d  St.... 
303  E.  20th  St. 
259  W.  69th  St. 

121  W.  91st  St. 
38  Bleeckerst. 
609  Fifth  st... 
311  E.  36th  St. 
207  E.  16th  St. 


Fordham 

700  Park  uv 

32  E.  26th  st , 

26  Delancey  st 

Bedford  Park 


280  W.  71st  St.. 
Amst'm  a.  W.  156tb 
Foot  of  E.  76th  st 

19  Clinton  pi. 

321  E.  15th  st 


'*    52E.  23dst 

"    5  W.  125th  st 

''    361  Madison  av... 

"    7E.  15th8t 

Newark 


Med.  coll.  and  hosp.  for  womeD  lib 
Mercantile  lib 

Metropolitan  niuseam  of  art  lib,.., 

Mott  inem.  med.  and  sarg.  lib 

Mrs  L.  Weil's  sch.  for  y'ng  ladies  lib. 

Nat.  board  of  fire  uuderwriters  lib. 
New  York  free  cir.  lib 

Boud  sr.  lib 

Ottendorfer  lib 

George  Bruce  lib 

Jackson  sq.  lib , 

Harlem  lib 

Muhlenberg  lib 

Bloomingdale  lib , 

New  York  hosp.  lib 

N.  Y.  inst.  forthe  blind 

New  York  law  inst.  lib 


1820 
1880 
1867 
1867 

1870 
1880 


New  York  law  8ch.  lib 

N.Y.  p.  1.  Astor,  Lenox  &  TildenfdV 

N.  Y.  society  lib v . . . , 

N.  Y.  trade  sch.  lib 

N.  Y.  Turn  Vereiu 


N.  Y.  university  lib 

Normal  coll.  lib 

Olivet  lib 

Post  grad.  med.  sch.  &  hosp.  lib.. 
Riverside  free  lib; 


1796 
1831 
1828 

1891 
1895 
1754 
1895 
1850 

1831 
1886 


St  Agnes  free  lib 

St  Barnabas  free  reading  room. 

St  Francis  hosp.  lib 

St  Gabriel's  sch.  lib 

St  George's  free  circ.  lib 


1882 
1894 

1893 
1867 
1865 


St  John's  coll.  lib 

Union  theo.  Hem.  lib 

University  club  lib 

University  settlement  free  lib. 
Ursuline  convent  lib 


Van  Norman  inst.  lib 

Washington  bigiits  free  lib 

Webster  free  lib 

AVoman's  lib 

Women's  med.  coil,  of  N.Y.infirmlib. 


Y.  M.C.A.lib 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Harlem  branch  lib. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  R.  R.  branch  lib... 

Y.  W.  C.  A.lib 

Union  sch.  lib 


;  1893 

i  1846 
1836 
1879 
1892 
1855 

1857 
1868 
1894 
1865 
1884 

1852 
1868 
1887 
1870 
f 


I 
L 

aK 
I 
I 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

R 
I 
I 
I 
I 

I 
I 
I 
I 


I  i 

G  T 

I  r 

I  ... 

I  i 

I  ... 

I  ... 

"l  "t 

I  i 


aKing  Qeorge  8  of  England. 
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UBBARIS8  (continued) 


1 

Si 

II 

Ownership 
or  coDtroI 

Support 

i 

V0LUMK8 

Name  of  librarian  or 
penon  in  charge 

NO.  ADDKD  LAST 
TEAR 

Total  no. 
in  library 

GWen 

Bought 

Coll 

Mem 

Inst 

Mem  .... 
Pri 

Mem 

Mem.  Ed. 

Gen 

Fees 

End.Gen. 

End 

Gen 

Gen 

E.T.  G.. 

Fl  .. 

908 

253,783 

4681 

3000 

2000 

500 

Z»  90,446 

19,956 

24,526 

19,300 

13,412 

6651 

4793 

2808 

T26,000 

3000 

45,038 

1733 

367,808 

folOOOOO 

600 

13500 

32,958 
4589 
2626 
f60<> 
1930 

2800 

990 

11030 

306 

4110 

35,116 
70,000 

486 

W.  T:  Peonies 

S...'. 
Fl.. 
R... 
Fl  .. 

518 
92 

5830 
236 

t 

487 

W:L.  Andrews 

J.W.S.Gonley 

Mrs  Leopold  Weil.. 

H.  K.Miller 

Art.. 
Med. 

Stat. 

488 
489 
490 

Fl  .. 

491 

A.E.  Bostwick 

F... 

2091 
80 
143 
246 
(>8 
382 
253 
919 

9110 
761 

2403 

1261 
890 

2029 
933 

1889 

39 

1569 

114 
11,643 
c3469 

492 

. 

::::.'"" 

F.P.  Foster 

F:B.Wait 

Med. 

Inst 

Inst 

Gen 

Gen 

Fees.... 

Gen 

End 

End  Fees 

Gen 

Gen 

Gen 

G 

G 

Gen 

St  Gen  .. 

StGpii  .- 

F... 

Fl  .. 

49S 
494 

W:H.  Winters 

Law. 
Law. 

Inst 

Sch 

End 

Mem  ...: 

Sch 

Mem.... 

S  ... 
Fl  .. 

i68 

495 
496 

Robbing  Little 

R... 
R.S. 
Fl 

395i 
o487 

497 

F.  B.  Bigelow 

498 

499 

H.Wewerka 

Fl  .. 

R... 
Fl  .. 
F... 
F^l  .. 
F... 

F... 
K... 
Fl  .. 

T 

5412 

179 

73 

25 

283 

537 
47 

175 

1357 

10 

157 

""583 

431 

500 

L.  J.  Tomnkins 

Coll 

Mem  .... 

Par 

Coll 

Inst 

Mem  .... 

501 

Edith  Rice  ..,.-..... 

502 

Lirzie  F.  Baker 



503 

Med. 

504 

Kate  Kaufman 

505 

Anne  L.  Gibson 

506 

H.  Meyer.. -> 

Miter  Josephine 

Inst iG 

Inst |G 

.Sch Gen 

Par |Gen 

Coll Gen 

507 
508 

Fl  . 
Fl  .. 

Fl  .. 
R.  Fl 
Fl  .. 
R.S. 
Fl 

509 

Emma  A.  Bays 

Jos.  Zwinge 

C:  K.  Gillett                ' 

t 

110 
60 

406 

510 

511 
512 

Lyman  H.HagK-... 

Helen  Moore 

Mother  M  Fidelis 

'Mem Gen 

Inst Gen 

Sch Gen 

Sch G.  Gen  .. 

Mem  ....  G.  Fets. . 

Inst Tax.  St.. 

Tiiaf              TiAii  . 

"ii66 
f300 

T125 
f 

T 
352 
457 

d  12,866,  513 
2649   514 
1600|  515 

flOOo!  516 
9844   517 
602;-)    518 

11500'  519 
825,  520 

re 43, 666'  521 
2H80,  522 
7500   523 

e 24, 407   524 
1150   525 

Mme  Tan  Norman  . . 
A.R.  VanHoevenb'g 

W:S.  Booth 

M.J.  Kemp 

Marj  H.  Stockwell.. 

Werner  Jonghans. . . 
F,  (i.  Banister        

Fl  .. 
F... 
F... 
Fl  .. 

? 
106 
383 

Med. 


CoU End.Gen. 

Inst End.  G.. 

Inst G.  Gen  .. 

Inst G 

Inst , St.  Gen.. 

Pub.  sch.lSt 

Fl.. 

R... 
Fl  .. 

33 
6391 

16 
c775 

W,F.  Stevenn 

Fl  .. 
R.Fl 
R.  Fl 

61 


402 
el510 

HirrietF.  Husted  .. 



ladodiog  branches. 


c  For  year  ending  Mar  81, 1896. 

eFor  year  ending  Dec.  31. 1806. 


d  For  year  ending  Feb.  29,  1896. 
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NEW  YORK 


VOLUMES 

a 

1 
1 

HOURS  OPICN 
BACH  WBEK  FOR 

BECEIPTS 

NO.  ISSUED 

Invented 
funds 

Local 
taxation 

State 
aid 

For  home 
use 

For  use  at 
lib. 

486 

1                      1 

...|. ..-.--... 

487 

146,6801        40,460 

306 
282 
300 

63 

75 
42 
84 

$ioi6 

292 

1 

488 

48^ 

i 

490 

1 

**"* 1 — 

491 

! 

1 

1 

1 

49? 

686,504 
1(>2,034 

22,316 
10  J  8 

361 




'"298 
246 
304 

255 
309 
307 
149 
flOO 

303 
191 
240 
365 
272 

304 
240 
313 

77 

77 

77 

77 

77 

77 

74 

72 

42 

2 

78 

'.54' 

"37 
25 

'"31' 

26 

77 
77 
77 
77 

77 
77 

-.  ......1.....  - 

1 

156,5291            6604 
180,4071            3566 

94,132             6085 
l(»5,87l'            1784 

43,. 5531              249 
3978i                10 

1 

! 

1 

1 

1 



493 

42 

84 

494 





495 

496 

? 

279,677 
?5000 

54 
54 
66 



497 

172,042  58 
5196  35 

498 

27,174 
890 

499 

,500 

11500 

TSO 

4 

48 
37 
78 
81 
31 

26 
18 

501 

? 

T2000 

32 

? 

r>09, 

3757 
5935 

503 

504 

505 

15,738 
32,782 

36"" 

$200 

506 

? 
13500 

200 

507 

508 

509 

510 

208 

200 
220 
365 
292 
69 

7 

5 
70 

"38* 

511 

8200 

6200 

6 

70 

133 

58 

512 

513 

514 

28,257 

't 

1000 

5)5 

516 

517 

30,870 
26,561 

1040 
1200 

305 
313 
313 
200 

365 
313 
365 
297 
40 

63 
36 
42 
39 

63 
36 
42 
54 

8Q 

518 

$1750 

200 

519 

520 

11223 

? 
t52.414 

250 
4500 

521 

522 

2505 
12,337 
64,.529 

78  1       78 

523 

1300 
14480 

70 

73i 

3 

17 
T3i 





524 

200 

525 
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ntoH 

Total 
receipts 

PAYMENT  FOR 

Total 
payments 

1 

Annual     '  ™Sl?^ 
dues       1      ^*^^^ 
sources 

1 

Books, 

serials  and 

binding 

Salaries 

All  other 
expenses 

486 

$16,190 

$10,936  38 
1620 
1200 

$28,136  38 
1812 
1200     ' 

$8959  45 
1151  10 

$7781  98 

$9983  59 
84  69 
1000 

$26,725  02 
1235  79 
1000 

487 
4SA 

489 

490 

491 

492 

1868  03 
140  97 

1868  03 
140  97 

493 

494 

495 

256  90 

641  12 

1386  10 

256  90 

172,683  70 

9725  45 

256  90 
46,470 
3817  97 

256  90 

113,233  76 

10,372  54 

496 

48,960  52 
5216  82 

17,802  24 
1337  75 

497 

3143 

498 
499 

100 
24(54  37 

100 
2464  37 

90 
2464  67 

90 
4562  50 

500 

2097  83 

501 

502 

503 

504 

1166  84 

1036  95 
103  61 

1396  84 

1236  95 
103  61 

489  63 

783  36 
103  61 

821  25 
627 

85  65 
165  81 

1396  53 

1576*  17 
103  61 

505 

506 

507 

508 

509 

45 
190 

350 

395 
190 

29 
582 

300 

20 
100 

349 
682 

510 
511 

512 

5124      '      -^i^i- 

2889 
2d6  40 



1860 
760 

375 
143  59 

5124 
1189.99 

513 

99  90 

1090  09 

1189  99 

514 
515 



516 

590 

1528  76i      2118  76 
200      1      2150 

,.  ,     ..I , 

608  28 
525 

921  70 
1134 

774  39 
491 

2304  37 
2150 

517 
518 

519 

37  50 

287  50 

8096  67 
475 

199  60 

3729  57 

175 

212  55 
1497  36 

130 

3684 
300 

329  60 

7934  59 

475 

357  49 
4180  57 

520 

1 
300 

3596  67 
175 

521  02 

521 
522 

44  94 
245  11 

523 

1626  721       18215  72 

2438  10 

524 

1 



525 
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NEW  YOBK 


Place 


NAME  OF  LIBRARY 


o 


526 
627 
528 
529 

530 

531 
532 
533 
534 
535 

536 
5:i7 
538 
539 
540 

541 
542 
543 
544 
545 

546 
547 
548 
549 
550 

551 
552 
553 
554 
555 

556 
557 
558 
559 
560 

561 
5  2 
563 
564 
565 

566 
567 
568 
569 
570 


Newark  Valley 
Newbnrgb 


NewfieM 

Newtown 

Niuj^ara  FnlLs. 


Niagaia  Uuiveraity 


Nichols 

North  Brook  field 
North  Cohocton  . 
Nor'h  Oleuii 


North  Tarry  town.. 
Noiih  Toiiawauda 


Northville. 
Norwich  .. 


Nt»rwood  . 
Nnnda  ... 
Nyack  ... 


Odkfield 


Cfce.'iiius 

Og<lenhbur>^ . 


Olean . 


Om'ida 

Oi  ei(ia  Castle  . 
Oueouta 


Onondaga  Valley  . 

OniHiio 

Orchard  Park  .... 

Oriskaity   .       

Oriskan'y  Fails  ... 


Oswego 


Union  Fcb.  lib 

Ml  St  Mary's  acad.  lib. .. 
Newburgli'free  acad.  lib. 

Newburgh  free  lib 

2d  jud.  dist.  law  lib 


NVwfield  pub.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

High  sch.  lib 

Niajjara  Falls  pnb.  lib 

Nias^ara  iiniv.  art.  dep*t  lib. 


Sem.  of  our  Lady  of  Angels  lib. 

Union  sch.  lib 

L'nion  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 


Union  sch.  lib 

High  Hch.  lib 

North  Tonawanda  pub.  lib. 

Nortb\illelib 

Union  sch.  lib 


Union  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

Nyacklib 

Union  Hch.  lib 

Caiy  coll.  sem.  lib. 


Ubion  sch.  lib 

Kocknway  Beach  un.  sch.  lib. 

Ogdoiisbnru  free  acad.  lib 

OgdcLsburg  pub.  lib 

JSt  Maiy's  acad.  lib 


Forraan  lib 

High  Hch.  lib 

Uinon  sch.  lib 

Union  sch   lib 

Onconta  pub.  lib  , 


Onond.iga  free  acad.  lib. 

Union  sch.  lib 

Uni«Mi  sch.  lib 

Union  Hch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 


H  igh  sch  .lib 

Oswi-go  city  lib  

Osweg«»  city  sch.  lib ,.. 

St.-iie  normal  and  training  sch.  lib. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  R.  R.  branch  lib  ...... 


1887 


1852 
1885 

1889 


1864 

1864 
1873 
1881 
1892 
1884 

1876 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1873 

1886 
1876 
1879 


1845 

1892 
1893 


1893 
1891 

1871 


1894 
1892 

?1813 
1895 
1^78 


1885 
1853 


I 
I 
I 
L 
L 

R 
I 
I 
R 
I 

I 

I 
I 
I 

I  I  i 


I  '  i 
G  1  a 
I 
I 

[ 
I 
I 


L  r 

I  I  i 

rI  c 

I   i 

I  I  i 

I  I  i 

I  I  i 
I  I  i 

I  I  i 
L  1... 


1887 
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Name  of  librarian  or 
person  in  charge 


Bertha  B.  Benedict . 
Sister  M.  Emmanuel 


€:E8tabrook 

Howard  Thornton  . 


Dora  M.  Ham 
M.I.  Jewell.. 


K.  L.  Ben  bam  . 
Luke  A.  Grace . 


Luke  A.  Grace... 
C.  Juliet  Laning. 

G.S.Hardy 

Siuan  Buabnell . . 
F.W.  Mundt.... 


N.  H.  Damond 


C.S.  Marsh 

y.  J.  Smith 

Mina  B.  Blaekman. 


E.F. McDonald  .... 
W.  M.  Robinson.... 
Helen  L.  Powell.... 

IraH.  Lawton 

Curtia  C.  Gove 


A.M.  Mcllroy.. 
W:  M.  Gilmore  . 


Fred  Van  Dasen. 


Ella  M.  Hazlett  ... 
Gertmdc  M.  Leete.. 

Mrs  J.  G.  Ayrea 

Caroline  B.  de  Glercq 
MaryE.  Phillips.... 


D.H.Cook  ... 
M.  H.  Bigelow., 
A.K.  Hoag  .... 
B.  W.  Hufman 
Jo9ie  M.  Reed  . 


€.  W.  Richards  .. 
Robert  S.  Eelsey.. 
BobertS.  Kelsey.. 
S.  Augusta  Smith. 
J.  G.  Watson 


Ownership 
or  control 


Theo 


Pnb.  sob. 

Soh 

Pnb.  Bch. 
Pnb.  sch. 
Gov 


Mem 

Pub.  sch. 
Pnb.  sch. 
Pub.D 
Coll... 


Coll 

Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 
Pob.  sch. 

Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 
Pnb.  D.. 
Pub.  sch. 
Pnb.  sch. 

Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 
Mem .... 
Pub.  sch. 
Sch 


Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 

Pub 

Sch 


Mem 

Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  D.. 

Pub.  sch. 
Pnb.  sch. 
Pnb.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 

Pub.  sch. 

Pub 

Pub.  sch. 

Sch 

Inst 


Support 


Tax.  St.. 
St.  Gen.. 
Tax.  St.. 
oTax.  St. 
St 


Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax 

Tax.  St.. 
Gen 


Gen 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Gen 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Geu 


End.Fees 
Tax.  St.- 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 


Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 


Tax.  St.. 
End  .... 
Tax.  St.. 
St.  Gen.. 
Gen   ....  R.Sl 


F... 
Fl  .. 
Fl  .. 
F... 

Bl  .. 

F... 

Fl  .. 
Fl  .. 
P... 
Fl  .. 

Fl  .. 
F... 
Fl  .. 
F... 
R.Fl 

F... 
Fl  .. 
F... 
F... 
Fl  .. 


R.Fl. 
Fl  .. 
F... 
R.Fl 
R.Fl 

F... 
Fl  .. 
Fl  .. 
F... 
Fl  .. 

R.S. 
Fl  .. 
F... 
F... 
F  ... 

F... 
F... 


Fl  .. 
Fl  .. 
F... 

R.  Fl 
R... 
F... 
R... 


NO.    ADDED  LAST 
TKAR 


Given 


541 


15 


336 
t35 

T15 
2 
3 
4 


5 

4 

132 

6 


16 


8 

*228 
2 
2 


Total  no. 
in  library 


Bought 


52 
150 


920 
795 

42 


559 
1265 

f25 
2 

27 
93 


128 
32 

406 
60 

245 

100 

73 

410 


131 
409 


608 
36 

38 

"381 

1 

257 

T250 


471 
T950 

514 

21,670 

4879 

545 
337 
583 


! 

"391 
34 

78, 

I 

6| 

175 

251 

604, 

ll 


?7300 

tlOOO 
500 
558 
457 
420 

952 
571 

2270 
591 

4091 

826 

683 

3914 

1327 

880 

607 

485 

t600 

6246 

703 

4580 
2128 
2453 
386 
4493 

?250 
3^5 
75 
409 
375 

445 

13,525 

6174 

5510 

609 


a  Tuition  fees  from  resident  pupils  are  appropriated  to  purchase  of  books. 


526 
527 
528 
529 
530 

531 
532 
533 
534 
535 

536 
537 
538 
539 
540 

541 
542 
548 
544 
545 

546 
547 
548 
549 
550 

551 
552 
553 
554 
555 

556 
557 
558 
559 
560 

561 
562 
563 
564 
565 

566 
567 
5(i8 
569 
570 
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UNIVERSITY   OF   THE    STATE   OF   NEW   YORK 


NEW  TOKK. 


VOLUMES 

1 

a 

I 

HOUR{ 
EACH  WI 

be 

a 

1 

2 

lOPEN 
BBKFOR 

RECEIPTS 

NO.  ISSUED 

bo 

B 
X 

Invested 
funds 

Local 
taxation 

For  home 
use 

For  use  at 
lib. 

State  aid 

5?6 

40 
180 

I 



$25 

$25 

5^ 

180 

500 

5 

528 

5?9 

72,li34 

? 

294 

72 

72 

3087  22 

196  80- 

530 

600 

531 

1682 

131 
193 

3 

30 

100 
75 

20 

53^ 



71  23 

533 



:!_ 

584 

18,510 
f.iOOO 

T900 
flOO 
430 
772 
f250 

4592 

226 
1300 

f300 
190 

76 
150 

76 

630 

200 

1300 

40 

70 

200 
200 
288 
195 
188 

52 
140 

36 
1 

1 

42 

...... 

2^ 

3 

40 
30 

1 
2 

2 

1 

52 

5 

.25 

2i 

...... 

1 
6 

1285 

200 

535 



536 

?25 

?107 



1 

537 

27 

17  45 
30 
25 

25 

57  88 
350  02 

20  28 
257  84 

25 
25 

1200 

538 

16  25 

539 

• 

55 

540 

24  87 

541 

...... .... 

90  61 

54« 

.... ..---. 

T7000 

TlOO 

?600 



800 

? 

?1500 

625 

T350 

50 

40 

40 

543 

8547 

842 

1376 

625 

21,333 
2525 

200 

544 

20  28 

545 

93  57 

546 

30 
30 
52 
5 
25 

60 

547 

25 

548 

200 

549 

......  ..... 

550 

...... .....f 

551 

570 
710 

100 
253  71 

25 

552 

141  02 

553 

554 

14,812 
4000 

6820 
T3600 

7157 

647 

19,300 

f 
525 

f 

9000 

500 

?9000 

850 

'""ism 

f 

434 



312 
189 

307 

180 

200 

200 

T240 

200 

80 

183 

189 

40 

200 
300 
300 
260 
365 

32 
35 

42 
4 
4 
1 

30 

5 
2 

...... 

25 

"39* 
60 

32 

1200 

200 

555 

556 

42 
25 
20 
30 
30 

15 
10 
30 
35 

$421  58 

557 

400 
260 

77 
800 

23  71 

558 

250 

559 

17  2a 

560 

200 

561 

562 

225  . 
10 

27  82 
80 

5 

25 

5H3 

8  69 

564 



17  58 

565 

1900 
T200 

108 

?4000 
3923 

25 

566 

25 
39 

6  45 

567 

250 

568 

9906 

525  88 

184  45 

569 

60 

894 

570 

797 

?36 
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UBRABIBS  (eonHnned) 


noM 

Total 
receipts 

PATMBMTS  FOB 

Totel 
payments 

Annoal 
dues 

Gifts  and 

other 

souroes 

Books, 

serials  and 

binding 

Salaries 

All  other 
expenses 

$50 
100 

526 

$100 

$100 

$100 

527 

528 

1962  06 

5209  08 
600 

141  94 
146  23 

2632  18 

$2556 
600 

25 

$26  90 

5209  08 
600 

172  81 
146  23 

529 

530 

2194 

38  79 
146  23 

109  02 

531 

532 

533 

31 

1516 
13 

648  80 
386 

f80 
27 

33  70 
8 
40 

117  32 
57  88 

450  02 
40  56 

326  41 

77 

54  35 
530  70 
45 

628  80 

628  30 

"1965  90 

»u 

$13 

386        SiSiR 

180 
27 

33  70 
8 
40 

167  32 
57  88 

550  02 
40  56 

351  41 

77 

54  35 
1388 
45 

536 

27"*" 

33  70 

85 
49  87 

115  61 
97  88 

550  02 
40  56 

351  51 

75 

54  35 
1400 

537 

538 

539 

540 

.--... .... 

50 

541 

54? 

100 

543 

544 

25 

545 

^ 

546 

4  35 

547 

325 

532  30 

548 

549 

550 

125 
394  73 

125 
394  73 

125 
394  73 

561 

552 

553 

903  22 

2303  22 

1020  62 
23  75 

250  06 
136  10 
540 
27 
274  28 

697  61 

1791  18 

3509  41 
25  75 

783  89 
236  10 
640 
27 

858  50 

554 
555 

165  49 

333  70 

920  7^ 

423  71 

500 

30  20 

1035  24 

280  50 

100 

100 

253  33 

556 
557 

....  ..f... 

558 
559 

12  20 
35  24 

211  45 

.  .              a  .  .. 

372  67 

560 
561 

250  00 
18  68 
45  40 

105 

17  80 

1735  93 

710  33 

250 
18  69 
45  40 

105 

10  40 
324  62 
30 

250 
18  69 
45  40 

105 

10  40 

562 

563 

564 

565 

6  45 
1485  9:^ 

......  . 

RfiR 

493  94 
452  92 

748  26 

IRAfS  k9    fiAT 

482  92 

568 
569 

100 

ioo'" 

670 
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UNIVERSITV  OF  THE   STATE   OF   NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 


Place 


NAME  OF  LIBRARY 


^ 

^ 

% 

^ 

•o 

o 

fl 

Im 

El 

o 

1 

& 

571 
572 
573 
574 
575 

576 
577 

578 
579 
580 

581 
582 
583 
584 
585 

586 
587 
588 
589 


591 
592 
593 
594 
595 

596 
597 
598 
599 
600 

601 
602 
603 
604 
605 

606 
607 
608 
609 
610 


Ovid  

Owego 

Oxford 

Oyster  Bay... 
Painted  Post . 


PalatiDO  Bridge 

PalisadeB 

Palmyra 

Parish 

Patcliogue 


Pawling. . 
Peekskill. 


Penn  Yan . 


Perry 

Phelps 

Philadelphia 
PhilmoDt 


Phoeoix 

Pike 

Pine  Plains . 


Pittsfleld 


PlatUburg  , 


Pleasantyille . 


Pocantico  Hills . 

Pompey    

Poplar  Ridge... 

Port  Byron 

Port  Henry 


Port  Jervis. 


PortLeyden 

Port  Richmond. 


-611 
612 
«13 

614 1  

615  '  Ponghkeepsie 


Port  Washington  . 

PortTille 

Potsdam 


Union  sch.  lib 

Owego  free  acad.  lib. 

Oxford  acad.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 


Union  sch.  lib 

Palisades  lib.  and  reading  room. 

Class,  union  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 


Union  sch.  lib 

Drum  Hill  union  sch.  lib. 

Field  lib 

Peekskill  mil.  acad.  lib.. 
Penn  Yan  pub.  lib 


Union  sch.  lib 

Union  and  class,  sch.  lib. 

Union  sch.  lib 

Guild  Hall  lib 

Philmont  pub.  lib  .*. 


Union  sch.  lib 

Pine  sem.  lib 

Pine  Plains  free  lib 

Seymour  Smith  acad.  lib. 
Union  sch.  lib 


lib. 


D'Youville  acad. 

High  sch.  lib , 

Plattsbnrg  pub.  lib 

St.  normal  and  training  sch.  lib. 
Pleasant  ville  lib.  ass'n 


Pocantico  Hills  lyceum  lib. 

Union  sch.  lib 

Hazard  lib 

Free  sch.  and  acad.  lib 

Sherman  free  li)> 


Union  sch.  lib 

Port  Jervis  free  lib  . 

Union  sch.  lib , 

Union  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 


lingto: 
Union  sch.  lib. . 
Potsdam  pub.  lib.  and  reading  room 
St.  normul  and  training  sob.  lib  .... 
High  sch.  hb 


1848 

1 
f 
1868 

1857 
1891 
1867 


1871 


1889 
1887 


1860 

nP59 

ri846 

1894 

1894 

1893 


1856 
1874 
1«79 


1871 
1891 
1894 


1893 

1891 
1836 
1883 
1857 
18p7 


1892 
1892 
1893 


1895 
1881 
1887 
1869 
1843 
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Name  of  librarian  or 
person  in  chaiige 


0 

a 

*^ 

it 

Ownership 
or  oontrol 

Support 

i 

•- 

^& 

1 

1 

^ 

^ 

NO.  ADDBD  LAST 
YBAR 


Total  no. 
in  library 


Given     Bought 


L.  H.  Ciarkjr 

J.  B.  Worthiugton. 

W.  C.  Josliu 

Julia  L.  Thurston  . 


A.  £.  Barnca 
£.  J.  Quid  or. 


Josepliiue  C.  Meade. 
W.E.Gordon 


John  Millar I. 

L.  B.  Baabrouck  ...;. 


Henrititta  Hicks. 


D.  D.  Edgerton. 

J.  G.  Peck 

C.T.  Blanchet.. 
C.F.Randall  .. 


May  Breed 

E  H.  Whitbeck 

Frank  Eno 

A.  Mattice 


Sister  Edgar 

Emma  L.  Berry... 
Ernest  8.  Hall.... 
Anoe  J.  O'Brien  .. 
Amy  C.  Romer .  .. 


Airs  R.  F.  Stewart. 


Dexter  Wheeler  .. 

W:L    Harris 

C.  L.  Huntington. 


Mary  K.  Newman . 
TiliaM.  White..  . 

5.  J.  Neff 

8.  E.  Eldridge..-, 

W.  M.  Mitohell... 


Wiiliatn  Keenan. 
T.  B.  Stowell 


Pnb.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 
Sch 

Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  Bch. 

Pub.  sch. 

Mem 

Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 

Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 

End 

Sch 

Pub.  D.. 

Pub.  so)i. 
Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 

Mem 

Pub.  D.. 

Pub.  D.. 
Sch.  .... 

Pub 

Sch 

Pub.  sch. 

Sch 

Pub.  sch. 

Pub 

Sch 

Mem 

Mem 

Pub.  sch. 
End... 
Pub.  sch. 
End... 


Tax,  St.. 
Sdy.  Fees 
St.  Gen.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
FeesQeu. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
End.  G.. 

Gen 

Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St. 
Tax.  St..  .  . 
G R. 

Tax.  St..  F. 


Pub.  sch. 
Pnb.  D 
Pub,  Hch. 
Fub.  sch 
Pub.  sch. 

Mem  .. 
Pab.  sch. 

Pub 

Sch 

iPub.  seh 


Tax 

St.  Gen.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Gen 

Tax.  St.. 

Gen 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax  St.. 
Gen 

St.  G.... 

St.  Gen.. 
Tax.  St.. 
End.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
End.T.St 

Tax 

Tax  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

St.  G--.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax 

St 

Tax 


46 
19 


96 


J 


759 

6435 

1742 

717 

300 

1122 
1122 
2965 
614 
T300 

292 
894 

6307 
flOOO 

1655 

1060 
855 
463 

f500 
940 


571 
572 
573 
574 
575 

576 
577 
578 
579 
580 

581 
582 
583 
584 
585 

586 
587 
588 
589 
590 


591 
592 


628 
500 
2104  593 
463|  594 
425  595 


1055 
1925 

974 
2187 

750 

1130 
561 
1500 
T968 
4945 

586 

7286 

407 

567 

1080 


596 
597 
598 
599 
600 

601 
602 
603 
604 
605 

606 
607 
608 
609 
610 


370,  611 
850  612 


1287 

t6500 

400 


613 
614 
615 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  THE   STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


NBWTORK 


YOLUJOS 

a 

1 

HOUB8  OPEN 
EACH  WEEK  VOB 

iro.  I88UBX> 

1 
2 

1 

Invested 
funds 

Local 
taxation 

For  home 
uae 

ForuMat 
'  Mb. 

rtateald 

571 

f 

17,150 

934 

400 

220 

1018 

1456 

2503 

844 

11500 

1200 

140 

11 

90 
188 
200 

80 

140 
203 
190 
168 
200 

191 
196 
296 
200 
92 

39 
200 

40 
313 

f210 

67 
190 
313 
100 
200 

242 
186 
156 

$26  71 

$25 

572 

8 
2 

5* 

3 
...... 

40 
2 

2i 

"24" 
...... 

1 

30 

1 

"3" 

2 
30 
84 
10 

2 

...... 

573 

f 

250 

24 

5 
2i 

57 

574 

20 
10 

32  90 

20 

576 

10 

576 

577 

11 

578 

t 
896 

20 

200 

579 

40 

580 

131  16 

50 
25 

145  88 

581 

t 
1250 

20  06 

582 

5 
24 
50 

6 

25 

583 

122,200 

$783  76 

584 

585 

4622 

600 

205 

n040 

f 

200 

50 

27  60 
47  63 

125 

586 

50 

587 

150 

fioo 

f 

588 

30 

589 

18 
30 

590 

8876 

802 

t700 

a2000 

T 

610 

50 

57  27 

591 

592 

f200 

30 
84 
25 

47  01 

593 

164  50 

594 

t 
800 

1055 
f 

595 

68  68 

21  90 

596 

28 

30 

8 

597 

432 
9763 

106 
400 

50 

598 

200 

599 

600 

2000 
1117 

t 
f205 

308 

152 
189 
313 
190 
306 

36 

6 
10 
48 
25 
24 

36 
6 

36  87 

140 

601 

602 

25  17 

25 

60:i 

1260 

noo 

7959 

300 

f 

21 

48 

150 

200 

604 

2 
306 

5 

605 
606 

24 

600 

200 

607 

21,991 

t 

407 

fl290 

306 

198 

40 

f38 

95 
180 
365 
180 

36 
25 

1 
2 

9 

2 

13 

36 
25 

1714  34 
193  19 

700 

608 

25 

64  >9 

610 

fl050 

855 
300 
543 

50 

26 

100 

611 

9 
45 
13 
45 

612 

100 
234 

55  68 
1200 

18  98 

613 

614 

615 

^ 

a  Not  included  In  total. 
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wmom 

Total 
receipts 

PATMBirrB  FOB 

Total 
payments 

Aniiiial 
does 

GlfUand 

other 

Bources 

Books, 

serials  and 

biadlDg 

Salaries 

All  other 
expenses 

$51  71 
50  30 

143 
40 
20 

32  90 
540 
420 

$6171 
300  01 
143 

$51  71 
559  41 
143 

571 

140  50 

$9  80 
86 

$103 

$66  40 

572 
573 

574 

25 

32  90 

11  40 

400  10 

25 

32  90 
530  24 
420  10 

576 

576 

40 

500 
200 

200 
20 

318  84 

577 
578 

579 

75 
9  93 

352  03 

79  99 
50 
822  09 

168  62 

79  99 
50 
233  44 

168  62 

79  99 
60 
734  75 

580 

581 

589 

38  33 

294  50 

206  81 

583 

584 

28  25 

353  25 

100 
27  65 
77  63 

139  46 

56 

27  65 
61  64 

25 

56  92 

221  38 

66 

27  65 
61  64 
50 
113  66 

585 

588 

587 

588 

50 

589 

6  39 

113  66 

113  66 

590 

591 

74  24 

121  25 
164  50 

111  25 
88  20 

'"■"iil  25 
164  50 

592 

75" 

1  30 

593 

694 

90  68 

137  36 

265  78 
156 
410  57 

137  36 

265  78 
156 

620  23 
500 
404  39 

95  06 
71  62 

2a5 

13  50 

595 

596 

156 
600 

597 

169 
500 
120 

40  75 

40  66 

598 

•  >•  •••»• 

599 

202  50 
40 

50  35 

55  06 
29  25 

429  72 

93  06 

79  42 

350 

13  50 

1,112  10 

140  77 

20 

71  62 
235 
13  50 
46  35 

143  62 
34  31 

600 

601 
602 

603 

650 
6  10 

fsru 

201 

248  08 

495  43  ^-^ 

606 

«W7 

51  79 

2,466  18 
218  19 

1,462  20 
60  10 
20 
75 

53  85 

74  61 

201  76 

600 
50 

427  35 

2,489  55 

110  10  fVtt 

20 
75 

53  85 

(K)9 

75 

130 
74  61 
1,502  34 



610 

30 

All 

74  or  612 

302  34 

...... .... 

104 

300 

605  76i  Ai» 

614 
615 
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NBW  YORK 


1 

1                   Place 

i 

1 

NAME  OF  LIBRARY 

1 
1 

1 

'S 

CO 

> 
a 

616 

PoiinrhkeeDfiie 

Hudson  RivAr  tit   bosn   m^d.  lib   .   . 

617 

Hudson  River  st.  bosp.  patients  lib. 
Poufirbkeeosie  lib 

618 

i< 

1843 
1861 
1823 

-•- 

619 

n 

Vassar  coll.  lib .................... 

i 

ew 

PrattBburg ...... .. . 

Franklin  acad.  and  un.  scb.  lib 

Pulaski  ncad.  and  un.  scb.  lib 

Helen  Culver  lib.  Cbamberlain  iust. 
Union  scb.  lib. 

i 

6?I1 

Puliiski 

i 

6?? 

Rundolpb  ............ 

ir 

6?3 

Red  Hook 

i 

6?4 

Rliinebeck  ....... 

Starr  iust.  lib 

1862 
1869 

1886 

6?(5 

(f 

Union  sob.  lib.. ...... 

i 

6?!6 

Richfield  Springs 

Ri vArbead  ....... ... 

Uniou  scb,  lib • 

i 

627 

Union  scb .  lib 

i 

628 

RocheBter  ..   ..-    .-.- 

Central  lib 

1862 
1849 

1873 
1884 
1857 
1851 
1850 

1882 
1894 
1894 
1873 
1872 

1895 
1881 
1878 
1890 

t 

1893 
1852 
1896 

629 

tt 

Court  of  appeals  lib 

630 

It 

Fern.  acad.  of  Sacred  Heart  lib 

Nazareth  acad.  lib 

i 

6*n 

tt 

i 

632 
683 

tt 
tt 

R»vnoIda  lib- 

Rochester  free  acad.  lib 

i 

634 

tt 

Rochester  tbeo.  sem.  lib 

i 

635 

it 

Univ.  of  Rochester  lib 

i 

636 

tt 

Wagner  mem.  Lutheran  coll.  lib 

Rockville  Center  pub.  lib 

i 

637 

Rockville  Center 

Rome 

0 

638 

Jervis  lib.  ass'n 

a 

639 

It 

St  Peter's  acad.  lib 

i 

640 

It 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  lib 

p 

641 

Rondout 

Ponckhockie  pub.  lib 

0 

642 

tt 

Ulster  ncad.  lib 

i 

643 

Roslyn 

Bryant  circ.  lib 

644 

Round  Lake 

Round  Lake  iust.  lib 

i 

645 

Rouse  Point. 

Union  scb .  lib 

i 

646 

Roxbury 

Roxbury  lib.  ass*n. 

647 

Rusbford..... 

Union  scb.  lib 

i 

648 

Sacket*s  Harbor 

Sag  Harbor 

Sacket  union  scb .  lib. 

i 

649 

Union  scb.  lib.............. 

i 

660 

St  Jobnsville 

Union  scb.  lib 

1889 

U91 
t 
1891 
1891 
1872 

1871 
1893 

i 

651 

St  Regis  Falls 

Union  scb.  lib 

i 

652 

Salamanca  ........ 

Union  sch.  lib 

i 

653 

Salem 

Bancroft  pub.  lib 

r 

654 

(( 

Washington  acad.  lib 

i 

65f> 

Sandy  Creek 

High  scb.  lib 

i 

656 

Sandy  Hill 

Uniou  scb.  lib - 

i 

657 

Saranac  Lake  . 

I  In  ion  sch.  lib .... 

1 

658 

Saratoga  Springs 

tt                (< 

U                          il 

4th  iiid   disf    law  lib 

659 

St  Faith's  scb.  li:) 

1892 
1885 

I 

G 

i 

660 

Saratoga  <i*.betiaeuin  lib 
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Name  of  librarian  or 
person  in  charge 


I! 
I 


Ownership 
or  control 


Support 


MO.  ADDED  LAST 


Qiven 


Bought 


Total  no. 
In  library 


Henrietta  Loantb  ory 
Hendetta  Lounabury 
J:  C.  Siokley 

Med. 

FT&nc€B  A.  Wood... 

E.  A.  Bishop 

W.I.  Miller 

J.  A.  Bassett 

6:  A.  Brown 

Milton  Noves 

fi.  D.  Jones 

T.aw 

Ursnla  Mnmhy..... 

A.  S.  Collins 

J:G.  Allen 

Howard  Osgood 

A.  L.  Baker 

E.  8.  Redman 

M.  Elizabeth  Beach. 
Sister  Holy  Family. 
J :  H.  Irons. .... . 



W:  A.  McConnell... 
Adolf  Schanblin.... 



Ja.E.  Weld 

L.  K.  Bawdisb 

l£iB  Tapper -.. 

H.  J.  Walter 

E.  A.  Chick 

F.Yale  Adams 

Alex.  Macdonald 

May  Connor 

Frances  F.  Leighton. 

E.  H.  Siiyder 

Emily  M.  Stover 

Tibbitts  Walker 

Corliss  Sheldon 

Law. 

Elizabeth  Brazee... 

Gk)v 

Gov 

Pub.  seh. 

Coll 

Pnb.  Rch. 

Scb 

Sch 

Pub.  sch. 

Inst 

Pub.  sch. 

Pub.  scb. 
Pub.  scb. 
Pnb.  scb. 

Gov 

Sch 

Sch 

Knd 

Pub.  sch. 

Coll 

Coll 

Coll 

Pub.  D.. 

End 

Sch 

Inst 

Pub.  D.. 
Pnb.  sch. 

Mem 

Sch 

Pub.  sch. 


Mem 

Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  Bch. 

Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 

End 

Sch 

Pub.  sch. 


St. .... 

St 

Tax... 
Gen... 
Tax.  St 

Gen... 
End.St.G 
Tax... 
End.Gen. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
St  ...... 

Gen 

Gen 

End 

Tax.  St.. 

End 

End 

Gen 

St.  G...- 
End.T.St. 

Gen 

Gen 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

G 

G.  Gen.. 
Tax.  St.. 

G.  Fees. . 

Tax 

Tax.  St.. 

Tax 

Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
End.T.St 
End.Gen. 
Tax.  St.. 


Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 

Gov 

Sch 

Mem 

a  For  year  ending  Dec.  81, 1896. 
b    "       "         "       S«pt.  80, 18W. 


Tax.  St. - 
Tax.  St.. 

St 

Gen 

Fees  .... 


Fl 
Fl 
F. 
Fl 
F. 

Fl. 
F. 
Fl 
F. 
F. 

Fl 
Fl 
F. 
R. 

Fl 


Fl  .. 
F... 
R.Fl. 
Fl  .. 
R.P1. 

Fl  .. 
F... 
F... 
Fl  .. 
R... 

F... 
F... 
S.... 
F... 
Fl  .. 


S.. 
F. 
Fl 
Fl 
Fl 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 


341 


31 
b736 

'"87 
436 

15 

"9b6 

6 

flOO 


7 

2 

2015 


290 


86 
14 


13 

54 

a  785 

1643 


347 

685 

a 19, 748 

24,132 

1989 

800 

1740 

300 


148 
14 

42! 

143' 

3495; 

506l 


176 
61778 

""'538 
627 


678 

751 

654 

29,000 

17,000 

1450 

3000 
633,451 

2340 
28,659 
30,763 


700 

113         1581 

333     10.577 

441  990 

t36;        3000 


113 
321 


101 
100 

15 

"m 

'"'16 

100 

32 

260 


166 

noo 

f200 


150 


Digitized  by 


943 
1443 
1027 
2025 

400 

786 
313 
416 
350 
682 

700 
1363 
4274 
1130 

750 

1423 

f290 

T3800 

n548 

t5000 


616 
617 
618 
619 


621 
622 
623 
624 
625 


627 
628 
629 
630 

631 
632 
633 
634 
635 

636 
637 


640 

641 
642 
643 
644 
645 

646 
647 
648 
649 
650 

661 
652 
653 
654 
655 

656 
657 
658 
659 
660 


Google 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  THE   STATE  OF  NEW   YORK 


NBW  TOBK 


YOLUMBS 

1 

a 

HOURS  OPEN 
EACH  WBBK  FOB 

MO.  ItBUKD 

f 

a 

Invested 
funds 

Local 
taxation 

State 
aid 

For  home 
use 

For  use  at 
Ub. 

61 6 

617 

618 

40,485 

8014 

306 
255 

200 

60 

12 

2 

60 
15 
30 

$3675  67 



619 

.... ...... 

690 

395 

25  25 

$13 

621 

6WI 

1600 

175 

261 

36 

39 

$60 

6Vt8 

624 

7140 

1 

450 

1520 

104,115 

208 
188 

185 

40 

277 

300 

45 
30 

2 

2 

54 

45 

1024  31 

^25 

t 

17  97 
33  75 

12  03 

626 

30 

33  75 

627 

81  59 

628 

f 

54 

60 

5700 

1000  27 

629 

630 

631 

280 
fl9021 

t 
7105 

300 
340 
192 
308 
290 

270 
156 
295 
200 
310 

88 
210 
104 
192 
200 

312 

196 

43 

20 
72 

'"'35i 
39 

""I' 

m 

2 

78 

3 
30 
12 
35 

42 
5 

20 

76 

25- 

35i 

39 

35 
4 

48i 

64105 
23,170  89 

632 

633 

123  54 

123  54 

634 

f 
f 

f 
t 

f 

635 

1250 

636 

6:r7 

6450 

40,162 

200 

931 

4030 

3131 

187 

50 

638 
639 

1 
490 

878  54 

1000 

200 

640 

78 

641 

50 
150 

50 

642 

150 

643 

172 

860 

(yU 

645 

290 

T 

30 
45 

100 

646 

1926 
58 

647 

648 

•  . 

174  01 

25 

649 

;;;:;:i ::::::: 

650 

666 

600 
4396 
6355 

t325 
100 
218 

190 

179 

36 

150 

30 

5 

5 

15 

30 

11  77 

25 
150 

11  77 

651 

25 

652 

25 

15 

150 

a53 



1476  97 

654 

655 

250 

3046 
? 

100 

186 

T 

200 

51 
tl79 

30 

2i 
f30 

30 

656 

100 
50 

125 

657 

f30 

100 

658 

659 

660 

T9666 

"t 

300 

48 

"as 
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noM 

Totol 
receipts 

PXYUKVn  FOB 

Total 
payments 

AbduaI 
does 

Gifts  and 
other 
sources 

Books, 

serials  and 

binding 

Salaries 

All  other 
expeUDee 

616 

$35 
1,912  46 

$35 
3,675  67 

617 

$3,675  67 

$967  55 

$795  66 

618 

619 

38  25 

38  25 

38  25 

620 

621 

60 

166  65 

166  65 

622 

623 

1,024  31 
30 

67  50 

81  59 

6,778  47 

154  78 
30 

67  50 

314  03 

630  76 

1,099  57 

ao 

67  50 
81  59 
5,483  06 
12,000 

6?4 

6?5 

626 

627 

176  20 

3,083  37 

2,700 
12,000 

59  69 

628 

629 

630 

12 

$36 
376  02 

689  05 

23,546  91 

247  08 

684  80 
4,244  71 

247  08 
2,052  46 
2,116  36 

4  25 
10,412  92 

689  05 
19,456  65 

247  08 
3,280  24 
3,488  42 

631 

4,799  02 

632 

633 

1,227  78 
572  06 

634 

2,138  42 

3,388  42 

'806 

635 

636 

136  68 
98  68 

186  59 
2,177  22 
38  50 
112 

100 
300 
218  62 

106  37 
1,466  03 
40 
112 

100 
300 
34  75 

65 
1,121  40 

3  75 
1,732  53 

175  12 
4,319  96 
40 
112 

100 
300 
297  50 

6*;J7 

638 

38  50 

639 

112 

640 

641 

642 

21 

188  62 

262  75 

643 

644 

100 

100 

100 

645 

646 

647 

199  01 

199  01 

199  01 

648 

649 

23  54 

50 

300 

1,532  57 

23  54 

50 

202  10 
390  39 

23  54 
50 

650 

6R1 

18 
446 

220  10!  652 

55  60 

1,257  99 

2,094  35'  6f>3 

654 

655 

32  77 

257  77 
150 

176  41 
100 

51 

3  47 

230  88 
100 

656 

657 

658 

.... ,,^ 

659 

700     1 

'"200 

900 

270 

300 

275 

845 

660 
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UNIVERSITY   OF  THE   STAITE   OF  NEW   YORK 


MEW  YORK 


PUce 


NAME  OF  LIBBART 


I 

I 


661 
662 
663 
664 
665 


667 
668 
669 
670 

671 
672 
673 
674 
675 

676 
677 
678 
679 
680 

681 
682 
683 
684 
685 


687 


691 
692 
693 
694 


697 
698 
699 
700 

701 
702 
703 
704 


Saratoga  Spriugs  . 


Baugertles. 


Siinqiioit 

Savaunah  

SavoDa 

Sayville 

Schaghticoke . 


Schenectady. 


Schoharie 

Schuylerville . 

SeaCliflf 

Seneca  Falls.. 


Sharon  Springs . 
Sherburne 


Sherman  ... 
Shortsville  , 


Sidney . 


Silver  Creek. 
Siuclairville. 


Sing  Sing  . 


Skaneateles . 


Smithville  Flats . 
Sodus 


SolvAy ....*. 

Soniers 

South  Olens  Falls. 
South  New  Berlin. 


Saratoga  Spr.  pub.  lib  . 
Tenjple  Grove  sem.  lib. 

Union  soh.  lib 

,  Sauger ties  pub.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 


Union  sch.  lib. 
Union  sch.  lib. 
Union  sch.  lib. 
Union  sch.  lib. 
Union  sch.  lib. 


Schenectady  free  pub.  lib.  ass'n. 

Union  clasj*.  inst.  lib 

i  Uni<»n  coll.  lib 

Walter  C.  Swart  private  lib 

Schenevns Union  sch.  lib 


705  I  Southampton. 


Union  sch.  lib 

Union  Rch.  lib 

SeaCliff  pub.  lib 

Mynder^e  acad.  lib... 
Seneca  Falls  lib.  ass'u 


Union  sch.  lib 

Sherburne  pub.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

Union  scb.  lib 

Myron  M.  Buck  free  lib. 


Union  sch.  lib 

Sidney  pub.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

Sinclair vi lie  free  lib. 


Sinclairville  ladies  lib  . 

Union  sch.  lib 

Mt  Pleasant  acad.  lib.. 

Sing  Sing  pub.  lib 

State  prison  lib 


Union  sch.  lib 

Skaneateles  lib.  ass^n.. 

Union  sch  lib 

Smithville  un.  sch.  lib. 
Sodus  acad.  lib 


Union  sch.  lib ... 

Somerslib 

Union  sch.  lib... 
Union  sch.  lib... 
Rogers  mem.  lib. 


11867 


1867 
1894 
1894 

1843 
1892 
1893 
T 
1896 


1855 
1795 
1890 
1880 

1835 
? 
1895 
1867 
1891 

1895 
1895 
1866 
18b9 
1890 


1895 


?1840 
1894 

1889 
1888 
1820 
1893 


1877 
T 
f 

1852 

1894 
1875 
f 
1875 
1893 
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5ame  of  UbrarUui  or 
person  in  duurge 


II 
I 


Ownorship 
or  control 


Support 


MO.  ADDBD  LAST 
TBAB 


Given     Bought 


Total  no. 
in  library 


T.  R.  Kneil. 


Fred  N.  Moulton. 
>'iedN.  Moulton. 


E:C.  Miller,. 
H.  N.  Tolman. 
A.D.  Miller.. 


C:W.  Dann. 


Henry  Glen 

C:  8.  Halaey.... 
W.  Lamorouz. . . . 
WalttrC.  Swart. 
Anna  Laoe 


Solomon  Sias 

M.  E.  Carpenter. 
J:  Porster 


MaryH.  Fairchiia. 


J:  Van  SehaicVjr  .. 

Anna  Merrihe  w 

Mary  A.  Sboles 

Lara  A.  Sheldon 

MreO.  C.  Buck  .... 


W.  D.  Howes. 
£:hel  A.  Case. 


J.  Milforil  McEee. 
MrsA.  E.Fife..-. 


H.J.  Cfaaae. 


AT.  Emory.. - 
J.I.  Gorton... 
JC.S.  Weilla. 


L^Tiia  A.  Cobane.. 

i  F.Miner 

AM.  Baker 

Le»itH.  Clark... 


1-0.  Rich.irds 

^oth  Tompkins. . . 

J.E.  Kelley 

£<inr  K.  Holmea. 
^'S.  Foster 


Pub.  Bch 

Sch 

Pub.  sch 
Pub.  D.. 
Pub.  soh'. 

Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 

Mem  .... 
Pnb.  sch. 

Coll 

Pri 

Pub.  sch. 

Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch . 

Mem 

Pub.  sch. 
Mem 

Pub.  sch. 
Pnb.  D.. 
Pnb.  sch. 
Pnb.  sch. 
Pri 

Pub.  sch. 
Pub,  D.. 
Pnb.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 
End 


Tax 

Gen 

Tax 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Gen 

G 

Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
St.  G.... 
Tax.  St.. 
G.   Fees. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax,  St.. 
G 


F... 
Fl  .. 
F... 
F... 
Fl  ., 

F... 
F.. 
F.. 
Fl  . 
Fl  .. 

F.. 
Fl  .. 
Fl  .. 
Pri. 
Fl  . 

F... 
Fl  .. 
F  .. 
Fl  . 
R.S 

F... 
F... 
F... 
F... 
F.., 


Tax.  St..  Fl  .. 


Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
St.  Gen.. 
St.  Gen.. 


Mem  — 
Pub.  sch 
Sch 


Pub.  D.. 
Gov 

Pnb.  sch. 

Mem 

Pub.  sch 
Pub.  sob. 
Sch 

Pnb.  sch. 

Mem 

Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 
lEnd  .... 


G.  Ft'es.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Gen 

Tax.  St.. 
St.. .... . 

Tax.  St.. 
End.  G.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
St.  Gen. 


F. 
Fl 
F. 
F. 


Fl 
F. 
Fl 

Fl 

S  . 
Fl 
F. 
Fl 


Tax.   St.  Fl 
G.  Fees..  S 
Tax.  St..JF  .. 

Tax Fl  . 

End.  G..If.. 


40 
5 


2 
118 


4 
67 

"58 

140 


12 


25 


194 


a80 


23 
'956 


a  For  year  ending  Feb.  21  1896. 


149 


435 
51 

15 

162 

10 

43 


672 

1 

112 

97 


109 
18 
54 
13 

74 

15 


103 


32 
243 


73 


213 

600 


080 


40' 
23| 

85o| 
16 

140| 
191 
50! 


2337i  661 


11634 

430 

1799 

1037 


662 
6^>3 
664 
665 


400  666 
726,  667 
407  668 
482  669 
300  670 


3905 

537 

29,217 

.456 
385 

862 

790 

650 

1517 

2813 

601 

990 

1022 

1103 

T1500 


671 
672 
673 
674 
67a 

676 
677 
678 
679 
680 

681 

t>82 
683 
684 


560  686 

1300,  687 

328  688 

1857,  689 

14501  690 

781  691 

361  692 

12,000  693 

3927  694 

5000  695 

I 

1338  61)6 

085351  697 

ri558,  698 

503  699 

301 1  700 

I 

1000  701 

1555'  702 

394,  703 

3641  704 

lOOOl  705 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  THE   STATE  OF   NEW  YORK 


NBW  TOBK 


VOLUMSS 

1 

1 

SACH  WBU  FOR 

KO.  ISSUED 

60 

a 

Invested 
fuods 

Local 
taxation 

For  home 

For  use  at 
lib. 

State  aid 

661 

27,125 

300 

48 

$485  39 

66*^ 

f>68 

6fi4 

8174 
T200 

200 
474 
220 
900 

f 
f 

303 
197 

36 

192 

8 

10 

12 
40 

t 

12 
40 

442  70 
38  66 

10 
20 
20 

29  30 
25 

$200 
33 

665 

im 

6  89 

667 

f 

50 

068 

669 

....  .>... 
29  30 

070 

25 

671 

17,692 
396 

1400 
300 

250 
5 
216 
365 
200 

195 
162 
809 
79 
305 

T40 
95 

42 
25 

""f98" 

48 

400 

672 

12 

673 

57 
r98 

674 

115 

678 

675 

676 



r300 

92 

2612 

noo 

4716 

1535 
800 

f 

30 
30 
30 
2 
35 

1 
3 

30 
30 
78 
30 
35 

55 
25 

55 

677 

25 

678 

679 

88  26 

25 

680 

1200 

681 

21 
36  87 

17  67 

682 

683 

684 

1860 
6340 

200 
4320 

200 
104 

100 
200 

2 
14 

4 
6 

30 
f72 

8 
15 

55  47 

101  65 

685 

686 

50 

12  30 

687 

200 

200 

688 

089 

2900 
f3000 

2550 

80 
156 

104 
192 
240 
204 

2 
11 

12 

109 

690 

691 

$9 

69^ 

...... .... 

1 

693 

fr.'SO 
14,158 

6 
35 

694 

r40oo 

35 

209  75 

200 

095 

696 

097 

5943 

T1500 

T52 

f 

800 
459 
265 
f30 
1640 

., 

305 
200 
187 
194 

200 
104 
200 
170 

77 

70 

1 
25 

T 

...... 

10 
30 
39 

70 
30 

145  75 

098 

1 

T 

? 

500 

T 

1 

500 

25 
34 

699 

20 

700 

f25 

25 
4 
25 
30 
39 

50 

701 

106  93 

106  93 

702 

703 

325 
20 

25 

704 

705 

360 
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noH 

Total 
receipts 

PATMSMT8  FOB 

Total 
payments 

AnonAl 

diMS 

Gifts  and 
other 
sourceB 

Books, 

serials  aod 

binding 

Salaries 

All  other 
expenses 

$485  39 

$230  39 

$240 

$15 

$485  39 

661 

662 

663 

$20  85 

663  56 

71  66 

16  89 
140  43 
20 

58  60 
50 

1,699  85 

12 

400 

400  49 
71  66 

20 
140  43 

20 

62  60 
236  84 

802  08 
12 

100 

174  15 

674  64 
71  66 

20 

140  43 
20 
64  80 

664 

665 

666 

70  43 

667 

668 

2 

KAO. 

236  84  870 

$753  50 

646  35 

576  23 

32154 

1|699  80 

12 

750 

221 

671 
672 

400 

750 

673 

221 

674 

675 

no 

55  66 
389  56 
113  26 
720  87 

60  67 
86  87 

110 

23  07 
102  90 

53  26 
144  84 

50 

110 
23  07 

676 

556 
389  56 

677 

180 

50 

156 

283  67 
""'263'68 

566  57  <  ^"7^ 

103  26 
563  92 

50 
36  87 

679 

224 

496  87 
12 

680 
681 

14 

22  87 

682 

683 

5 

162  12 

162  12 

162  12 
25 

36  41 
462  01 

684 

25 

686 

12  30 
460 

36  41 

347  70 

686 

60 

37  65 

76  66 

687 
688 

85 
10 

72  50 

194 
10 

81  50 

437  58 

291 

440  49 
60 

103  75 

689 

60 
25 

690 

78  75 

691 

692 

693 
694 
695 

4 

413  75 

239  30 

150 

24  45 

413  75 

696 

467 

600  36 

1113  13 
25 
74 
100 

213  86 
130  50 
350 
20 
6610 

202  11 
915 
74 
100 

213  86 
19  35 

720 

291  48 

1213  59 
915 
74 
100 

213  86 
40  25 

697 
698 

20 
50 

699 

700 

701 

22  50 

108 

9 

11  90 

702 
703 

"5256"" 

19  50 
78 

50 
170 

20 
298 

704 

60 

705 
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NEW  YORK 


Place 


NAME  OF  UBRARY 


b 

i 

u 

£ 

•0 

0 

i 

t 

ts 

? 

s 

S 

>- 

.1^ 

706 
707 
708 
709 
710 


Soutbainpton  

Spencer 

Sprio^ffield  Couter . 
Spr'mgville 


711  I  Stamford 

712  I  Stanfordville  . 

713  ,  Stapleton    ... 

714  Stillwater.... 

715  Syracuse 


716 
717 
718 
.719 
720 

721 
722 
723 
724 
725 

726 
727 

728 
729 
730 

731 
732 
733 
734 
735 

736 
737 
738 
739 
740 

741 
742 
743 
744 
745 

746 
747 

748 
749 
750 


Tarry  town 

It 

Theresa  — 


Ticonderoga 

Toiupkinsville 
Tonawanda 


Tottenville. 


Troy 

"    4th  8t.  c.  State 


Tramansburg. 

Truxton 

Tully 


Unadilla 

Union 

Union  Springs. 
i<  it 

Utica ^ 


UdIou  8ch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib  

fe'pringfield  free  lib 

Grifiitb  inst.  &  uu.  sch. 
Springville  pub.  lib 


I 


lib. 


Stanifof^  Hem.  &  un.  koIi.  lib 

Cbristian  biblical  inst.  lib 

A.  Winter  mem.  lib.  Staten  I.  acad. 
Union  sch.  lib 

Acad. of  Sacred  Heart  lib 


C4>nrt  of  appeals  lib 


High  sch 
St  John  cath.  acad.  lib 
Syracuse  central  lib.  -. 
Syracuse  univ.  lib 


n850 
1875 
1895 

f 
1893 

1869 
1868 
1886 
1873 
1887 


Svracnse  nniv.  coll.  of  med.  lib 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  R.  R.  branch  lib 

Tarrytown  lyceum  pub.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib.  dist.  no.l  (Greenburg) 
Union  sch.  lib 

Union  sob.  lib !fl888 

Sch.  lib.  dist.  no.  1.  (Middletown)..    1872 

Tonawanda  pub.  lib 

Union  sch.  Iil> 

Union  sch.  lib • 


Catholic  male  orphan  asylum  lib. . 

Children's  neighborhood  lib 

High  sch.  lib 

LaSalle  inst.  lib 

Marshall  infirmary  lib 


Rensselaer  polytechnic  inst.  lib... 

St  Joseph's  acad.  lib 

St  Peter's  acad.  lib 

Troy  acad.  lib 

Troy  fem.  sum.  lib 


Y.  MA.  lib 

Y.  W.  A.  lib 

Trumansbnrg  pub.  lib. 

Union  sch.  lib 

Uuion  sch.  lib 


Union  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

Oakwood  sem.  lib... 

Union  sch.  lib 

Mrs  Piatt's  sch.  lib. 


1864 
1894 
1863 
1878 
T1858 

1824 
1896 
1886 
1834 
1821 

1835 
1895 
1893 
1894 
1895 

1850 
t 
1858 
1872 
1875 
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Kame  of  Hbrarlan  or 
person  in  chains 


o 
a 
S3 

I 


Ownership 
or  control 


Support 


NO.  ADDSD  LAST 
TKAB 


Qiven     Bought 


Total  no. 
in  library 


F.  A.  Jobnaon.. 

5.  K.  Manb 

W:  F.  Britiffloti. 
R.  VT,  Hughes.. 
John  S.  Vddder. 


Hattie  F.  Hubbell. 
Lester  Howard 


£:  Hinmao. 


T.  R.  Morean 

M.  LfOaise  Fattison. 

MarjCrooiti 

Esekiel  W.  Mnody. 
Heory  O.  Sibley... 


F.  W.  Marlow 

A.  D.Roberts 

U.  jL.  Bacon 

£.  Carpenter 

Mrs  W.  C.  Porter. 


E.  J.  Owen 

N.  F.  Standerwick. 
Mrs  F.  J.  Diamond. 


N.  J.  Lowe. 


Clara  E.  Staude  , 
H.  L.  Taylor  .... 


Joseph  D.  Lomax. 


John  H.  Peck 

Sr.  A^es 

Sr.  Mary 

Maxcy  &,  Barnes. 
Emily  8.  Wilcox. 


De  Witt  Clinton... 
Kate  A.  Famham. 

E.  E.  Scribner 

F.  J.  Bierce 

W.  E.  Stilwell.... 


Law 


Med 


MiB  O.  E.  Blanding. 

J.  S.Liisk 

EHiab  Cook t. 

RillaA.  Tawger.... 


Pnb.scb. 
Pub.Bcb. 

Mem 

Pub.Bch. 
Pub.D.. 

Pnb.scb. 

Sob 

Sch 

Pnb.scb. 
Scb 


Gov 

Pnb.scb. 

Scb 

Pub 

Coll 


Coll 

Inst 

Inst 

Pub.Bcb. 
Pub.  sch. 

Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  D.. 
Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 


Inst 

Mem 

Pub.  sch 

Scb 

Inst 


Coll. 
Sch. 
Scb. 
Scb. 
Sch. 


Inst 
Inst 
Pub.  D.. 
Pub.  sch 


Tax.  St. 
Tax.  St. 
St.  G.... 
Tax.  St. 
Tax.  St. 

Tax.  St. 

Gen 

Sfc.G.... 
Tax.  St. 
St.  Fees. 

St 

Tax.   St. 

Gen 

Tax.  St. 
Gen 

Gen 

Gen 

St.  G.... 
Tax.  St 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax   

Tax.  St.. 
fax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Gen  

St.  G.... 
Tax.  St. 
St.  G... 
Gen 


Fl  .. 
F... 
F... 

Fl  .. 
P... 

F... 
Fl  .. 
F... 

P... 
Fl.S. 


Gen 

G.  Gen.. 
St.G.... 

Gen 

Gen 


End  .... 
St.  Gen. 
Tax.  St. 
Tax.  St. 
Pub.  scb.  Tax.  St. 


Pub.  scb. 
Pub.  sch. 

Sch 

Pub.  scb. 
Scb 


Tax.  St. 
Tax.  St. 

Gen 

Tax.  St. 
Gen 


Fl 
Fl 
Fl 
F. 
R. 

Fl 
Fl 
F. 
F. 
F. 

P. 
F. 
F. 
Fl 
P. 


Fl  .. 
F... 
Fl  .. 
Fl  .. 
Fl  .. 

Fl  .. 
Fl  .. 
Fl  .. 
Fl  .. 
Fl  .. 

F... 
F... 
F... 

S  ... 
Fl  . 

Fl  . 
P.. 
Fl  . 
P.. 
Fl  . 


58 

40 

818 

1234 

1000 
-    5 


11 


12 
14 

*37 


182 

100 

10 


42 
"42 

'2! 


257i 

21 
220* 
117t 
430 


964 

520 

227 

1277 

2180 


208 
16' 


2484 
2265 
r)8o0 
1040 
1430,       13500 


525' 

187; 

260' 

4058 

409 


3 

240l 

84 

110 

1 

229 


123 

"39 
3 


600 

26 

f 

108 


118 
8 

70 
116 

170 
70 
75 


19,200 


1650 
28,000 
39,508 

12200 

475 

2943 

2453 

450 

625 
891 
1750 
300 
375 

734 

790 

640 

1911 

1753 

6000 

700 

716 

1075 

2333 


T30,000 

1450 

832 


706 
707 
708 
709 
710 

711 
712 
713 
714 
715 

716 
717 
718 
719 
720 

721 
722 
723 
724 
725 

726 
727 
728 
729 
730 

731 
732 
733 
734 
735 

736 
737 
738 
739 
740 


741 
742 
743 
744 
300   745 


646 
852 

2160 
600 

6000 


746 
747 
748 
749 
750 
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N£W  YORK 


YOLUMBS 

i 

! 

HOURS  OPKN 
KACH  WEEK  TOB 

RBOnPTS 

310.  I88T7BD 

f 

Invested 
funds 

Local 
taxation 

For  home 
use 

For  use  at 
Ub. 

State  aid 

706 

8450 

t 

169 
190 
313 
200 
808 

104 
175 

...... 

84 

30 

6 

2I' 

40 
30 

$126  96 

$179  70 

707 

650 
1329 

t 
8514 

412 

708 

136'  * 

709 

30 
6 

57  32 
200 

25 

67  32 

710 

200 

711 

25 

71?l 

t 

718 

...... .... 

^ 

714 

1788 
tl200 

80 
T200 

3 
15 

29  34 

25 

715 

t436 

f30 

500 

716 

717 

250 

1708 

1650 

t20,000 

200 
195 
368 
312 

197 
300 
800 
84 
120 

189 

38 

260 

30 

5 

T56 

54 

f 
12 

15 

15 

t69 

78 

50 

185  76 

718 

719 

91,795 
925 

10,500 

784  39 

720 

721 

722 

140 
6353 
3500 

25 

t 

12 

723 

200 

724 

3 
6 

8 

175 
60 

35  58 

725 

60 

726 

254 

950 

2463 

68 

• 
35 

727 

1133 
800 

10 

728 

t300 

10 

200 

729 

730 

2666 

40 

52 
305 
200 
193 
365 

97i 
185 
237 
185 
200 

807 
310 
130 
165 
38 

45 
190 
210 
160 
200 

1 

1 
24 
20 
30 

25 

25 

731 

360 

6 

t 

t2100 

732 

6021 

t 
1900 

24 

50 

73ff 

734 

735 

736 

34 

350 

t400 

130 

500 

1150 

f 

89 
4 

10 
125 

6 

30 

3 

6 

I 

2i 
30 
60 

1 

39 

5 

5 

t25 

40 

61 
64 
35 

737 

7:<8 

739 

740 

741 

53,192 

2987 

2480 

f 

763 

1875 
709 
300 

1750 

18,500 

$8298  81 

742 

50 

743 

14  42 
25 

744 

t 

25 

745 

746 

...aa.  mm  m  m 

97  50 
55  85 

97  60 
49  69 

747 

t 

80 

748 

749 

T500 

20 

t 

69 

760 
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raoM 

Total 
receipts 

PATMKMT  FOR 

Total 
payments 

Annual 
duet 

Gifts  and 
other 

BOUrOM 

Bodks, 

serials  and 

binding 

Salaries 

AU  other 
expenses 

$306  66 

$306  66 
880 
216 
114  64 
400 

50 
100 

$306  66 
18  80 
260 
114  64 
400 

67  04 

70^ 

$10 

707 

$130 

260 
114 '64 
400 

54  65 
100 

$44 

708 
709 

710 

4  65 
100 

15  90 

1  14 

711 

100     719 

713 
714 

54  34 
f  1200 

54  34 
f  1100 

10 

64  34 

$100 

600 

f  100 

f  1200 

1800 
375  76 

715 
716 

1800 
140 

70  50 
360 

306  26 
300 
11,234  39 
3808  26 

235  76 

717 

718 

7,035  71 
1137  65 

4237  64,   i393'62 
2187  07'   IfQ  ^ 

12,666  37 
3808  26 

719 

3808  26 

720 

721 

7 
363  69 

7 
563  69 
210  58 
120  22 

10 
313  70 
87  12 
•   106  68 

10 

476  75 
187  12 
146  68 

722 

163  05 

723 

166 
40 

724 

22 

725 

726 

21  33 
500 

727 

370  48 

100 

'■■'476'48 

728 

729 

50 

30 

5 

35 

730 

731 

222  23 

272  23 

129  70 

156 

59  19 

344  89 

732 

733 

18 

18 

40  85 
10 

40  85 
10 

734 

735 

736 

504 
33  92 
150 
246  29 

504 
33  92 
150 
246  29 

6060  21 
115  39 
56 
50 
64  40 

195 
59  04 

737 

738 

150 

150 

739 

740 

* 

8298  81 
111  93 
14  42 
50 

741 

6193 

111  94 
56 
50 
64  40 

195 
56  89 

3  45 

742 

743 

744 

745 

195 
112  54 

746 

7 

2  15 

747 

748 

69 

♦ 

749 

1 

...... ....|...... .... 

750 
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UNIVERSITY   OF   THE    STATE   OF   NEW   YORK 


KEW  rOBK 


Plaof) 

NAME  OF  UBRABT 

1 

1 

1 
1 

5 

751 

Utica 

Oneida  hist.  soc.  lib 

1876 
1891 

I 
I 

I 
R 

I 

I 
I 
R 
I 
R 

I 
I 
I 
I 
G 

1 
I 
I 
I 

I 
I 
I 
I 

I 
R 

I 

I 
I 
K 

R 
R 

I 
I 

I 
O 

I 
I 
I 

752 

i< 

Utica  CMth.  acad.  lib 

i 

758 

(t 

Utica  free  acad.  libr -..  -...-.. 

i 

754 

<i 

Utica  pub.  lib 

1893 
1843 

c 

755 

i< 

Utica  state  hosp.  med.  lib 

756 

Valatie 

Union  sch.  lib 

i 

757 

VanEtten 

Union  sch.  lib. ...... .... ...... ... 

i 

758 

tt 

Van  Etten  pub.  lib 

1896 
1889 
1894 

1896 
1891 

t 
1853 
1867 
1 

f 
1860 

t 
1892 
1847 

c 

75^ 

VernoD 

Union  scb.  lib 

i 

760 

It 

Vernon  pub.  lib . 

c 

761 

Verona ................ 

Union  sch.  lib 

i 

7691 

Victor 

Union  sch.  lib 

i 

768 

Walden 

Union  sch.  lib. .................... 

i 

764 

Walton 

Union  sch.  lib. .................... 

1 

765 

766 
767 

Wappingers  Falls 

t(                  it            ^    ^_^ 

WarrdDsbnrfF 

Grinnell  lib.  ass'n 

School  lib.  dist.  no.  2 

Union  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.  circ.  lib 

Union  sch.  reference  lib 

Warwick  inst.  Itt) 

i 

768 

Warsaw 

i 

769 

(t 

i 

770 

Warwick 

i 

771 

Waterford 

Union  sch.  lib. 

i 

772 

Waterloo 

Union  sch.  lib '- 

i 

778 

WaterDort 

Union  gcli.  lib 

Hijrh  sch.  lib 

ifl887 

i 

774 

Watertown 

i 

775 

It 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  lib 

1869 

1 

776 

'Waterville 

Union  sch.  lib 

i 

777 

tt 

Waterville  pub.  lib 

1874 
1895 

1        t 
11876 

1877 

c 

778 

Watklns 

Watkins  pub.  lib 

c 

779 

Waveriy 

Hiffh  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

i  r 

780 

Webster 

i 

781 

Weedsport 

Union  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

1 

78? 

Welleville 

i 

788 

(( 

Wellsville  pub.  lib 

1  1894 
1877 
1802 

1840 

1 . . .... 

c 

784 
785 

West  Albany 

West  Point 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  R.  R.  branch  lib 

U.  S.  mil.  acad.  lib 

786 

West  Troy 

Watervliet  arsenal  post  lib 

West  Winfield  free  lib 

787 

West  Winfield 

c 

788 

Westburv 

Greenwood  free  lib 

Sacred  Heart  acad.  lib 

Westfield  acad.  and  un.  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

Westportlib.  ass'n 

White  Plains  acad.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

1882 
1883 
1868 

fl865 
1885 

1        t 
1        » 
i  1892 

c 

789 

Westchester  

790 

!  Westfield 

i 

791 

Westnort 

i 

792 

n 

793 

White  Plains 

1 

794 

Whitehall 

\ 

795 

Whitesboro 

i 
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Name  of  Ifbrarian  or 
peraon  in  charf^ 


Ownership 
or  control 


Support 


NO.  ADDXD  LAST 


Given 


Bought 


Total  no. 
in  library 


M.  M 

£l'leii  M. 


Hist. 


Keroan 


Caruline  H.  Underb  ill 


Med. 


0.  B.  Sjlyester . 


G:T.  Miller 

£.  E.  Adams 

Frank  Slublman. 

Helen  8.  Merry.. 


D.  C.  I.^ominick. . 
J.  B.  Fairgiieye. 

E.  A.Howarth... 


S.  Mansfield 

B.  F.  Reeord 

Ella  Cameron 

Irring  B.  Smith  ... 
L.  W.  Hoffman.... 


T.  C.  WUber... 
A.  W.  Behrend 


Mary  A.  Smith. 

F.  Davis 

P.  M.  Hull 

E.  D.Webb.... 


IraD.  Brown 

Lewis  W.Craig... 
Louise  A.  Brown  . 

S.  P.  Fraser 

P.  S.  Miehie 


0:  W.  Bnrr  ... 
A.  J.  Merrell . . 
Mary  G.Wood. 
Ja.  F.  Denvir. . 
A.  N.  Taylor  . . 


F.  V.  Lester 

Marie  Baeon 

Kmma  L.  Hnestis. 
W.  W.  Howe 


Mem .... 

8ch 

Fab.  sch. 

Pnb 

Inst 

Pnb.  sch. 
Pnb.  seh. 
Pub.  D.. 
Pub.  sch. 
Mem 

Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  soh. 
Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 
Mem.End 

Pub.  soh. 
Pnb.  sch. 
Pnb.  soh. 
Pnb.  scb 
Pnb.  soh. 

Pnb.  scb. 
Pub.  scb. 
Pnb.  sch. 
Pub.  scb. 
Inst  

Pub.  scb. 
Pub.  D.. 
Pub.  D.. 
Pnb.  seh. 
Pub.  sch. 

Pnb.  scb. 
Pub.  soh. 

Pub 

Inst 

Gk)v 

Gov 

Pnb.  D.. 
Pnb.  D.. 
Sch 

Pub.  sch. 

Pub.  sch. 
Mem .... 
Sch 

Pub.  scb. 
IPnb.  sch. 


G 

Gen 

Tax 

Tax.  St. 
St 

Tax.  St. 

Tax 

Tax.  St. 
Tax.  St. 
St.  S.... 

Tax.  St. 
Tax.  St. 
Tax.  St. 
Tax.  St. 
End.  Fees 

Tax.  St. 
Tax.  St. 
Tax.  St. 
Tax.  St. 
Tax.  St. 

Tax.  St. 
Tax.  St. 
Tax.  St. 
Tax.  St.. 
Gen  .... 

Tax.  St. 
E.  Tax  St 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
St.  G.... 

Gen  

U.8 

U.S 

St.  G-.- 
Tax-St.. 

Gen 

Tax.  St.. 


Fl  .. 
Fl  .. 
F... 
Fl  .. 

F... 
Fl  .. 
F... 
Fl  .. 
F  ... 

Fl  .. 
F... 
F... 
Fl  .. 
R.  S. 

Fl  .. 
R.F1. 
F... 
Fl  .. 
Fl  .. 


Fl  .. 
Fl  .. 
R.F1. 
Fl  .. 
R.  S. 


Fl 
F. 
F. 
F. 
Fl 


F... 
Fl  .. 
F... 
Fl  .. 
R.F1. 


Fl 
F. 
F. 
Fl 
F. 


Tax.  St. 
St.  G... 
Tax.  St. 
Tax.St. 
Tax.  St. 


F. 
F. 
Fl 
F. 
PI 


64 


430 


8 

137 

730 

"32 


10 
14 
22 
50 


1 
10 


10 
176 

16 
739 


45 
132 


15 
'2627 


100 
127 
153 

38 
16 


291 
108 


179 

147 

50 


109 
28 


672 

122 

303 

12 


90 
480 

38 
652 


82 

25 

150 


11 

30 

1198 


6450 
1735 
1225 
21.187 
6388 

1169 
364 
290 
802 
161 

427 
1027 
1100 
1850 
5780 

395 
n060 


651 
1450 

500 

1200 

305 

721 

1130 

300 
1830 
2438 
2125 

465 

404 

700 

2082 

1500 

39,011 

900 
1503 

241 
1000 
2350 

493 

1501 

2048 

tl600 

500 


751 
752 
753 
754 
755 

756 
757 
758 
759 
760 

761 
762 
763 
764 
765 

766 
767 
768 
769 
770 

771 
772 
773 
774 
775 

776 

777 
778 
779 
780 

781 
782 
783 
784 
785 

786 
787 
788 
789 
790 

791 
792 
793 
794 
795 
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UNIVERSITY   OF  THE   STATE   OF  NEW   YORK 


NEW  TOBK 


YOLUICB8 

1 

a 

1 

H0UB8  0PBN 
BAOH  WSBK  TOR 

RB0EIPT8 

NO.  laSUBD 

I 

\ 

Inyested 
funds 

Local 
tazatioii 

For  home 

IIM 

For  use  at 
Ub. 

State  aid 

751 

t 

t 

T36 

140 

t 
1 

75? 

758 

754 

118,167 

f 

309 

67 

67 

$8500 

755 

756 

f 

40 

3 

757 

758 

520 
614 
746 

118 

f200 

T 
t 

T275 

72 

156 

13 

300 

fl50 

40 
310 

6 

1 
5 

1 

30 
3 

1 
42 

25 
75 

$83  2& 

759 

75 

760 

5 

"128 

761 

20 
75 
25 
137  61 

13  50 

76? 

250 

768 

11500 
f800 
6260 

80 

fl5 

764 

125 

765 

408 

f 

f 

42 

$454  73 

766 

11  31 

8  03 

767 

1400 
T6025 

1200 

90 

190 

195 

5 

7 

768 

179  10 
76  51 
25 

160 

769 

1000 

25 

770 

3000 

1 

5 

25 

771 

772 

io 

544 



t 

25 

200 
36 

25 

1 

25 

96  15 
25 

25 

778 

25 

774 

775 

312 

42 

72 

. 

776 

777 

13450 
2617 
4957 

t 

t 
1122 
6217 
5212 
6457 

500 

5592 

322 

84 
193 
250 

80 

40 
200 
208 
365 
313 

365 

215 

160 

T200 

40 

195 

136 

233 

40 

'"3 

12 

6 

2 

1 
5 

12 
98 
60 

70 
3 

30 
1 
3 

15 
12 
10 

'"'12' 
6 

60 

75 
200 
200 

778 

200 

779 

flOO 

200 

780 

19  70 

781 

? 

86  51 
75 

36  50 

782 

100 

788 

tiOO 

12 

98 
60 

70 
3 

784 

785 

t 

200 

786 

787 

788 

5 

13 

789 

500 
1000 

6 

790 

t500 

500 
4307 
3376 
tl200 

791 

15 
12 

•10 

792 

25 

798 

630  80 

25 

794 

795 
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noH 

Total 
receipts 

PATIR1IT8  FOB 

Total 
payments 

AiMnftl 

OlftBand 

other 

■ouroM 

Books, 

serials  and 

binding 

Salaries 

All  other 
expenses 

1402 

$100 

$502 

$379  06 

$270  06 

751 

75?l 

753 

855  79 

8855  79 

$4700  13 

$3601  65 

766  73 

9068  51 

754 

755 

30 

30 

756 

757 

60  87 

1  99 

128  40 

169  12 
16199 
256  40 

38  50 

95  12 

40 

262  61 

725  55 

19  34 

2  05 

336  60 

10161 

60 

117  02 
151  14 
196  80 

90 
22  35 

117  02 
151  99 
266  40 

90 
62  35 

758 

85 
69  60 

759 

760 

761 

20  12 

%        40 

76^ 

763 

262  61 
254  29 

19  34 

262  61 
644  11 

19  34 

764 

169  56 

101  26 

180 

209  82 

765 
766 

206 
6  50 

767 

269  60 

10151 

38  08 

52 

24 

336  60 

101  61 

38  08 

768 

769 

770 

771 

1 

122  15 
50 

122  15 
50 

122  16 
50 

772 

773 

774 

775 

•"*r 

776 

135 
400 
400 
31  70 

73  01 
175 
293  04 

554  26 
107  01 
418  87 

35  70 

73  01 

17o 

360 
*  50 
2000 

20 

36  86 
23  62 
80 
92  24 

19 

54  74 
601  25 

36  50 

62 

75 

103  47 

205  85 

84  29 

693  23 

364  86 

628  16 

35  70 

73  01 

176 

395 

60 

3400 

20 

43  43 
24  17 
80 
92  24 

19 

198  10 
668  01 

777 

778 

779 

12 

780 

781 

78?l 

. 

293  04 

3 

32 

783 

784 

3400 

3400 

1200 

200 

785 

786 

44  29 

820 

44  29 
26  20 
75 

6  67 

66 

787 

788 

75 

789 

790 

9 
242  40 
12  21 

19 

302  40 
268  01 

791 

35 

89  50 
120 

53  86 
46  76 

792 
793 

794 

795 
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UNIVERSITY  or  THE   STATE   OF   NEW   YORK 


NEW  TOBK 


Place 


NAME  OF  LIBRARY 


I 


796  Whitney's  Point 

797  Willard 

798  Williamsville 

799  Wilson 

800  Windsor 

801  Wolcott 
Worcester 

803  Wyoming 

804  Yonkers 
805 

806    Yorkville 

Beirut,  Syria 
Constantinople,  Turkey 


Union  scb.  lib 

Willard  state  hosp.  lib. 

Union  sch.  lib 

Union  sob.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 


1892 


1845 
1837 


Leav'nwHh  in.  &  Wolcott  un.  scb.  1 

Union  sob.  lib 

Middlebury  acad.  &  nn.  sch.  lib  — 

Woman's  inst.  lib 

Yonkers  pub.  lib 


1819 
1880 


I 
I  I 
I 

I  I 
E  !  c 


Whitestown  dist.  no.  3,  lib. 
Total 


Syrian  prot.  coll.  lib. 
Bobert  coll.  lib 


1863 
1863 
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— ss 

s 

ss 

I 

Ownership 
or  control 

Support 

1 
i 

YOLUMBS 

Name  of  librarian  or 
penon  in  ehiargQ 

NO.  ADDED  LAST 
TKAR 

Total  no. 
in  library 

GiTen 

Bought 

Pub.  sch. 
Inst  .... 
Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  scb. 
Pub.  sch. 

Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 

Inst 

Pub.  D.. 

Pub.  sch. 

Tax.  St.. 
St 

Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 
Tax.  St.. 

Tax  .... 
Tax   .... 

Tax.  St.. 
St.G.Gen 
Tax.  St.. 

G.Fees.. 

Fl.S. 
Fl  .. 

""266 

396 
1900 
867 
701 
650 

483 

480 

1900 

2663 

11,033 

384 

796 

W:  Mabon 

797 

Fl  .. 

798 

H.  C.  HuBtleby 

F... 

F... 
Fl  .. 

1 

799 

W.  S.  Murray 

800 

E,  D.  Niles 

801 

802 

Mary  B.Harding... 

F... 
F... 
F... 

Fl  .. 

'■"266 
9 

70 
177 
621 

48 

803 
804 

Helen     .  Blodgett.. 

805 
806 

90,342 
139 

206,156 

253 

50 

4,647,661 

7651 
6000 

H.  Porter 

CoU 

Coll 

End 

End 

Fl  .. 
F  ... 
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UNIVERSITY   OF  THE  STATE  OF   NEW  YORK 


NISW  TORR 


▼OLUIUEB 

i 

1 

.1 

HOURS  OPBlf 
BACH  WEEK  rOB 

BBOBXPTS 

NO.  ISSUKO 

f 

M 

InToeted 

fUDdS 

Local 

For  home 
use 

For  meat 
Ub. 

State  aid 

796 

165 

1 

36 

797 

1^ 

35 

40 

•  48 

1 

2 

799 

13520 
146 

f 
20 

$6 

800 

801 

80? 

803 

300 

7686 

47,211 

100 
t 

t 

200 
305 
295 

52 

216 

200 

2 
66 
50 

1 

22 
5 

-40 
66 
50 

25 

$26 

804 

200 

805 

2000 
9 

806 

t7900 
250 

22 

10 

$828  77 

5;008;402 

5408 
1500 
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faou 

Total 
receipts 

PATHDITS  TOR 

Totol 
payments 

Annual 

Gifts  and 

other 
soaroM 

BookB, 

serialaand 

bindtng 

Stfiaries 

Another 
expeoeea 

7% 

797 

798 

$6 

$6 

$6 

799 

800 

801 

80^ 

50 

78124 
2359  04 

39 

50 

240  47 
702  25 

39 

50 
595  34 
926  36 

39 

808 

$58124 
304  04 

30 

$320 

$34  86 
224  11 

804 

$55 

805 

806 

840,087  77 

336  77 
75 

780,855  38 

811  41 
75 

7 
75 

648  29 
75 

213  12 

60 
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UNIVERSITY   OF   THE   STATE   OF   NEW   YORK 


OEOOBAPHIC  DISTRIBUTION  OF  UBBABIES 

The  flgureB  In  Italics  and  those  prefixed  to  totalB 


Population 
fol89S 

COUNTY 

FRBK 

OTHER 

No. 

Volumes 

No. 

Volumes 

New  Tork 

1/  1,801,739 

2    995,276 

8    141,807 

20      63,572 

2s      53,452 

7    145,106 

43      33,726 

9          13 

5 
13 

4 

3 
13 

4 

1  /            350,920 

2         103,531 
14           24,352 
S2             3,383 
41             7,116 

S           44,792 
40             7,120 

I          70 

18 
11 
11 

1 
9 
2 

1    /    1,610,013 

3       260,695 
28          10,450 
20          15,801 
S2           1,080 
/J          24,640 
50           1,725 

Kings 

Queens  ...... ... 

Suffolk 

Richmond 

Westchester 

Rockland 

VIcln.  N.Y.  city,.. 
Orange 

2     1,432,939 

//      97,760 
S9      14,230 
16      78,342 
12      87,652 
47      31,860 

34  45,488 
49      31,141 

35  45,205 

6          42 

9 
3 
6 
6 

1 
7 
5 
8 

8                190,294 

6           41,336 
SI             3,520 
7/           27,861 
37             7,857 
J7             1,106 
^             9,781 
49             4,248 
<?           12,616 

5          52 

13 
2 

13 
2 

1 
4 
2 
3 

8            313,891 

<?         58,955 
3S           4,742 

9          53,897 
42           3,933 
jd               612 
^            3,861 
SI           1,375 
^J           3,407 

Putnam 

Dutchess 

Ulster 

Sullivan 

Delaware 

Greene 

Columbia 

80.  E.  counties 

Rensselaer 

Albany 

7         431,678 

a    128,923 
S    167,289 
24      57,301 
42      34,194 
33      46,081 
39      38,478 
13      86,254 
32      46,458 

«          j46 

8 
4 
1 
3 
6 
3 
9 
9 

6                108,325 

8          38,777 
.?(?            9,715 
so            3,995 
3:5             2,089 
34             8,507 
75           21,703 
J/             9,429 
20           16,210 

7          40 

11 

24 
3 

6 

1 
8 
4 

8             130,282 

ig         16,662 

i?        286,752 

13          30,210 

ii 6^908 

53                '64 
^j          14,665 
44            3,595 

Schenectady  .... 

Schoharie 

Montgomery  .... 
Fulton 

Saratoga 

Washington 

Mid.E.ooanUee.... 
Warren 

4         604,978 

S4      28,618 
60        5,216 
46      33,110 
31      46,601 
38      39,817 
S6      26,542 
18      70,358 
SI      30,248 

4          43 

3 

"■'io 

2 

4 
5 
7 
2 

5                110,336 
33             8,525 

4          57 

3 

6 

4 
4 

11 
6 
1 

2             359,556 

JJ            6,521 

Hamilton ....... 

Essex 

Clinton 

i?/            14,222 
j<J             1,618 
38             7,531 
^9             9,595 
45             5,726 
^rcf             4,709 

40           4,378 
J7            5,567 
47           2;S39 
/^          25,051 
J9           4,716 
S7               567 

Franklin 

St  Lawrence  ... 

Jefferson 

Lewis 

North,  counties. .... 

Herkimer 

Oneida 

9         280,510 

2g      47,491 
10    123,756 
37      42,206 
6    150,808 
/;      70,970 
21      62,816 
S8     16,861 

7        33 

8 
14 
6 
8 
6 
8 

9                  51,926 

16           20,916 
J           76,941 

35             «,385 
9           35,362 

;?6           10,046 
7           40,702 

8         35 

4 
17 
8 
15 
7 
8 
5 

9                49,139 

33           6,927 
7i?         32,179 
/o          86,287 
7          83,976 
77          21,878 
18          17,028 

Madison 

Onondaga  

Oswego 

Cayuira 

Seneca  

JO           8,189 

N.  cen.  counties... 

514,908 

1          50 

9                192,351 

%        64 

6            806,464 
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AND  0OMPABATIT£  CIBCUJLATION  BY  COUNTIK8 

diov  the  rank  of  oach  county  or  section. 


Volumes 

\           TOTAL 

per  1000 

Total 

Per  1000 

Per 
volu 

100 

mes 

No. 

Volumes 

7       88 

1    / 

1,969,933 

1   5 

1093 

1   / 

1,516,711 

1  // 

841 

1    6 

432 

23 

^ 

•      364,226 

35 

366 

2 

489,362 

28 

491 

2 

473 

24 

/<? 

34,802 

49 

238 

23 

28,785 

44 

203 

47 

118 

15 

S^ 

18,684 

41 

293 

J/ 

4,031 

55 

63 

46 

119 

4 

49 

8,196 

55 

153 

53 

2,950 

54 

66 

56 

41 

22 

11 

69,432 

'4 

478 

4 

131,011 

8 

903 

20 

292 

6 

47 

8,845 

47 

262 

24 

27,622 

12 

816 

10 

387 

4      94  j  8 

504,186 

9 

358 

8 

683,661 

7 

447 

2 

369 

22 

9 

100,291 

S 

1,026 

5 

127,819 

4 

1,307 

/r 

309 

6 

4S 

8,262 

18 

580 

55 

1,834 

48 

129 

54 

52 

19 

JO 

81,758 

7 

1,044 

13 

50,693 

20 

638 

37 

182 

8 

4^ 

11,790 

57 

135 

20 

32,478 

37 

372 

8 

413 

2 

59 

1,718 

59 

54 

56 

1,610 

55 

51 

43 

146 

11 

39 

13,142 

4^ 

289 

46 

8,468 

45 

186 

53 

86 

7 

SS 

6,623 

5^ 

181 

40 

15,683 

^ 

504 

II 

369 

11 

3S 

16,023 

36 

355 

3^ 

21,770 

29 

482 

40 

173 

5      85 

8 

*    )838,607 

6 

553 

5 

260,255 

8 

603 

4 

240 

19 

14 

55,439 

30 

430 

9 

74,662 

24 

679 

34 

193 

28 

3 

296,467 

2 

1,772 

22 

28,874 

46 

173 

18 

297 

4 

20 

34,116 

15 

595 

39 

17,692 

40 

309 

4 

453 

3 

ss 

2,089 

5S 

62 

52 

3,035 

50 

89 

44 

145 

12 

3^ 

16,415 

3S 

334 

18 

39,348 

9 

854 

3 

463 

4 

2S 

22,467 

n 

584 

10 

70,473 

I 

1,831 

13 

329 

17 

26 

24,094 

44 

278 

n 

41,117 

31 

477 

5 

436 

13 

3^ 

19,805 

31 

427 

21 

29,964 

19 

645 

35 

185 

8    100 

8 

469,891 

8 

777 

4 

305,155 

6 

504 

8 

277 

6 

37 

15,046 

22 

526 

19 

36,026 

5 

1,259 

7 

423 

i6 

33 

"is'eoo 

20 

'561 

^ 

""25,'8i9 

14 

""780 

37 

"182 

e\ss 

7,185 

54 

154 

44 

10,063 

43 

216 

I 

622 

8|^ 

9,870 

4S 

248 

3S 

17,779 

33 

447 

28 

236 

16  1  ig 

34,646 

3 

1,306 

31 

22.411 

10 

844 

2g 

2*4 

13  ,^j 

10,442 

56 

148 

50 

5,012 

51 

71 

5? 

88 

3|J7 

6,276 

53 

174 

57 

1,150 

57 

38 

58 

24 

6      68 

9 

101,065 

8 

860 

9 

118,860 

8 

422 

6 

228 

12 

^3 

27,843 

j6 

586 

// 

66,119 

3 

1,392 

16 

316 

31 

8 

109,120 

10 

882 

3 

195,167 

2 

1,577 

24 

254 

14 

IS 

44,672 

6 

1,068 

33 

20,216 

30 

479 

^ 

241 

23       7 

119,338 

II 

791 

7 

100,613 

18 

667 

22 

285 

13 

ai 

31,923 

28 

460 

43 

12,105 

47 

171 

45 

121 

16 

12 

67,730 

9 

919 

35 

19,759 

39 

316 

55 

49 

5 

SO 

8,189 

32 

426 

.... 

I    114 

4 

398,815 

4 

778 

8 

418,978 

% 

804 

8 

216 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  THE   STATE   OF  NEW  YORK 


OEOGBAPHIO  DISTRIBUTION  OF  LIBBABIBS 

The  flffurai  in  italics  and  thoaa  preflsed  to  totals 


Population 
In  1890 

LraaABins 

COUNTY 

nuu 

OTBXB 

No. 

Volumes 

No. 

Volumes 

Tompkins 

Cortland 

Chenango 

Otsego 

44      88,612 
55      28,271 
40      37,602 
26      50,361 
22     62,798 
52      29,675 
30      47,223 

6 
2 
6 
6 
4 
6 
2 

13           27,186 
54             2,200 
44             6,982 
36             7,968 

24  11,799 

25  10,698 
58            1,098 

8 
5 

4 

10 

6 

"*7 

5       187,937 
36           5,868 
J/           7,047 
^i?          14,951 
21         15,296 

Broome 

Tioga 

Chemnng 

i?5          12,048 

8.  oen.  counties. . . . 

Schuyler 

Yates 

8       889,537 

53     28,815 
57      20,801 
14     82,468 
36     48,181 
41      87,010 

27  48,718 

28  48,259 
4    200,056 

8        3» 

2 
2 
9 
a  10 
8 
9 
5 
3 

8                66,986 

53            8,244 
%            4766 
//           27,876 
30            9,584 
^6             5,108 
17           20,687 
^             6,828 
4           62,816 

8        35 

1 
2 
8 

a4 
4 
6 
5 

12 

6           843,147 

48           2,174 
^9           2,006 
24         12,199 

Steuben 

Allegany 

Liyingston 

Ontario 

Wayne. 

.?7         10,922 
32           7,012 
//          86,274 
^/           4,031 
6         86,577 

Monroe 

W.  oen.  counties.... 

Orleans 

Qenesee.  • ....... 

6       509,968 

50      80,762 
45     88,486 
48     81,218 
23     61,774 
15      78,900 
3    847,828 
19     64,378 

4        43 

6 
6 
9 
5 
18 
6 
5 

6              140,743 

J9             7,429 
19           16,682 
/<?           17,061 
43            6,097 
/o           81,772 
J^             9,176 
22           18,322 

6        48 

2 
3 
1 

12 
7 

80 
6 

7           161,195 

54               665 
<?           8,764 
i:^               651 
16         22,135 
.99          10,212 
4       202,943 
^         11,815 

Wyoming 

Cattaraugus 

Chautauqua  — 
Erie 

Niagara 

West,  counties 

Totals 

8       647,796 
6,513,343 

1         60 
a  351 

7              101,479 
1,313,899 

8        61 
a  456 

4            851,675 
3,384,862 

a  Alfred  uniT.  lib.  with  lO^ns  volumes  of  which  1000  are  free  for  circulation,  is  entered 
under  both  free  and  other  libraries. 
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AND  OOMPA&ATITB  CIBCVI^TION  BT  COUNTIBB  (ocmeliidad) 
Aov  tlie  rank  of  each  county  or  MCtion. 


Tohimee 

cxBcmuknoN  of  fru  ubrabiks 

nyrAL                 \ 

per  1000 

population 

Total 

Per  1000 
population 

Per 
volu 

100 

unes 

So. 

Volumes 

9 

¥ 

215,123 

I 

6,400 

16 

44,550 

6 

1,028 

4^ 

164 

7 

S^ 

8,068 

43 

285 

48 

6,484 

4^ 

229 

^9 

295 

10 

40 

13,029 

37 

346 

34 

1,842 

3(> 

49 

37 

81 

16 

S7 

22,919 

^ 

455 

23 

26,245 

26 

521 

n 

329 

10 

^4 

27,095 

^ 

432 

^4 

48,349 

16 

771 

9 

410 

6 

44 

10,693 

34 

361 

30 

23,324 

13 

786 

30 

218 

9 

3S 

13,146 

44 

278 

5S 

1,070 

38 

21 

49 

97 

9      67 

0 

310,078 

S 

1,071 

8 

161,864 

4 

684 

6 

827 

3 

5^ 

5,418 

J/ 

188 

47 

6,973 

4^ 

242 

3' 

215 

4 

54 

6,761 

40 

325 

45 

8,622 

34 

414 

39 

181 

17 

n 

40,075 

^3 

486 

12 

51,634 

21 

626 

?f 

185 

13 

^ 

20,456 

^S 

474 

^9 

23,601 

^3 

547 

^3 

248 

7 

-#/ 

12,120 

39 

327 

4^ 

14,631 

33 

395 

21 

286 

15 

13 

56,861 

4 

1,167 

37 

19,213 

33 

395 

30 

93 

10 

4H 

10,854 

50 

225 

49 

6,159 

49 

128 

3' 

90 

15 

6 

149,393 

12 

746 

6 

123,650 

»3 

618 

3' 

197 

6      84 

7 

801,988 

6 

503 

6 

854,488 

6 

600 

9 

181 

8 

U 

8,084 

46 

263 

4^ 

14,565 

3^ 

473 

33 

196 

9 

30 

20,396 

'4 

610 

26 

26,043 

Af 

779 

4^ 

158 

10 

34 

17,702 

^9 

567 

3(> 

19,615 

22 

625 

48 

115 

17 

2a 

28,232 

26 

457 

34 

19,896 

38 

322 

^3 

326 

20 

16 

41,984 

21 

532 

8 

77,154 

7 

978 

26 

243 

36 

S 

212,119 

13 

611 

28 

24,478 

32 

70 

23 

267 

u,.^ 

24,637 

33 

383 

^5 

47,505 

n 

738 

12 

357 

2    111 

5 

383,164 

7 

546 

7 

820,866 

9 

864 

7 

226 

806 

4,647.661 

718 

8,033,623 

604 

300 
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Libraries  of  zo,ooo  volumes  or  more  arranged  in  order  of  size 


2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 


New  York. 


Albany 

New  York. 

Itbaoa 

Brooklyn . . 
Now  York. 


Buffalo 

New  York. 
Brooklyn.. 

New  York. 


Buffalo 

Syracuse . . . 
West  Point. 
New  York.. 


Clinton 

Brooklyn 

New  York... 
Rochester... 
New  York... 

Geneva 

New  York... 
Rochester ... 
New  York... 

Troy 

Schenectady, 
Rochester . . . 

New  York'.'.! 

Syracuse 

New  York... 

Hamilton  ... 
New  York... 
Poughk'psie. 

Auburn 

Newburgh . . . 

Utica 

New  York... 
Poughk'psie . 

Buffalo 

New  York... 

Syracuse  

Brooklyn 

Ithaca 

Albany 

Rochester ... 


NAMK  OF  LIBRARY 


N.  Y.  pub.  lib.  Astor,  Lenox  and 
Tilden  found  ations 

Mercantile  lib 

N.  Y.  state  lib 

Colnmbia  univ.  lib 

Cornell  univ.  lib 

Brooklyn  lib 

G^n.  BOO.  mechanics  and  trades- 
men lib 

New  York  society  lib 

New  York  free  circ.  lib 

Buffalo  lib 

Union  theo.  sem.  lib 

Pratt  inst.  free  lib 

Long  Island  hist.  soo.  lib 

Ass'n  of  the  bar  of  the  city  of 
New  York  lib 

New  York  law  inst.  lib 

Maimonides  free  lib 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  lib 

Grosvenor  pub.  lib 

Syracuse  univ.  lib 

U.  S.  mil.  acad.  lib 

Agnilar  free  lib 

St  John's  coll.  lib 

Hamilton  coll.  lib 

Union  for  Christian  work  f.  lib . 

Cooper  union  lib 

Reynolds lib 

New  York  univ.  lib 

Hobart  coll.  lib 

Amer.  museum  of  nat.  hist.  lib. 

Uniy.  of  Rochester  lib 

Coll.  of  the  city  of  New  York  lib. 

Y.  M.  A.  lib 

Union  coll.  lib 

Central  lib 

Rochester  rheo.  seda.  lib 

Coll.  of  St  Francis  Xavier  lib.. 

Syracuse  central  lib 

Gen.  theo.  sem.  of  P.  E.  church. 

New  York  hosp.  lib 

Colgate  uniy.  lib 

Y.W.  C.  A.  lib 

Vassar  coll.  lib 

Theological  sem.  lib 

Newburgh  free  lib 

Utica  pub.  lib 

Cathedral  lib 

Poughkeepsie  lib 

Canisius  coll.  lib 

Harlem  lib 

Court  of  appeals  lib 

Brooklvn  law  lib.  2d  jud.  dist.. 

Cornell  lib.  ass'n 

Y.M.A.lib 

Court  of  appeals  lib 


Control 


End  . 
Mem. 
Gov.  . 
Coll.. 
Coll., 
Mem. 


Mem.  ... 
Mem.  ... 
Mem.  End 
Mem.  ... 

Coll 

Inst 

Mem.  ... 

Mem.  ... 

Inst 

Mem.  ... 

Inst 

Pub 

Coll 

Gov 

Mem.  ... 

Coll 

Coll 

Inst 

Inst 

End 

Coll 

Coll 

Inst 

Coll 

Coll 

Inst 

Coll 

Pub.  sch. 

Coll 

Coll 

Pub 

Coll 

Inst 

Coll 

Inst 

Coll 

Coll 

Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  D.. 

Par 

Pub.  sch. 

Coll 

Mem.  ... 

Gov 

Mem.Gov 
End.  .... 

Inst 

Gov 


Use 

R... 

S.... 

R.  FI 

R.Fl 

R.FI 

S.... 

F... 

R.S. 

F.  .. 

R.S. 

R.Fl 

F... 

S.... 

SI.  .. 

S.... 

F... 

R... 

R... 

R... 

R.  Fl 

F... 

Fl  .. 

F... 

F... 

R... 

F... 

R... 

R.  SI 

R... 

R.F1 

Fl  .. 

F... 

Fl  .. 

F... 

Fl  .. 

Fl  .. 

F... 

R.Fl 

F... 

Fl... 

R.F1 

Fl... 

F... 

F... 

F... 

F... 

F... 

Fl... 

R.  S. 

Fl  .. 

Fl.  S 

F... 

R,S. 

R... 

No.  vo's. 


367,808 
253,783 
223,547 
228,000 
186,683 
124,299 

106,440 
f 100,000 
90,446 
80,084 
70,000 
60,023 
67,042 

50,154 
45,038 
44,893 

f  43,666 

f  40,000 
89,508 
39,011 
36,466 
35,116 
34,762 
34,615 
38,794 
33,451 
32,958 
32,806 
31,064 
30,763 
72,271 

130,000 
29,217 
29,000 
28,659 
28,000 
28,000 
26,367 

f 26,000 
24,757 
24,407 
24,132 
23,912 
21,970 
21,188 
20,032 
19,748 

119,500 
19,367 
19,200 
18,950 
18,697 

117,000 
17,000 
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Libraries  of  10,000  volumes  or  more,  etc.  {concluded) 


Place 


55  ,  New  York... 

56  " 

57  ** 

58  ;  GIovcrsTille . 

59  '  Oswego 

8)    New  York... 
^1  !  Jamestown. . 

62  I  Auburn 

63  I  Annandale. . . 
1^     Sing  Sing.... 

65  Canton 

66  1  Batavia 

67  Tonkers 

68  '  Binghamton. 

69  Rome 

JO  (Alfred 

71     Homellsville 
T2     New  York... 


NAMB  OF  LIBRARY 


Amer.  geos.  soc.  lib 

Equitable  life  assurance  soc.  lib. 

Amer.  iuat.  lib 

GloversviUe  free  lib 

Oswego  city  lib 

University  club  lib 

James  Prendergast  free  lib 

Seymour  lib 

St  Stephen's  coll.  lib 

Mt  Pleasant  acad.  lib 

Herring  lib.  St  Lawrence  univ. 

Union  sob.  lib 

Tonkers  pub.  lib 

Supreme  court  lib 

Jervis  lib.  as8*n 

Alfred  univ.  lib..; 

Hornell  free  lib 

Masonic  lib 


Total. 


Control 


Mem.  . 
Inst... 
Mem.  . 
Mem.Pub 

Pub 

Mem.  ... 
End. ./.. 
Mem.End 

Coll 

Scb 

Coll 

Pub.sch. 
Pub.  D.. 

Gov 

End 

Coll 

End 

Inst 


Use 


R.S. 

Fl... 
R.  Fl 
F... 
R.  .. 
Fl... 
F... 
F... 
Fl  .. 
Fl  .. 
Fl  .. 
F... 
F... 
R... 
F... 
R... 
F... 
Fl  .. 


No.  vols. 


15,804 
U;896 
13,857 
13,670 
13,525 
12,866 
12,567 
12,3.50 
12,250 
12,000 
11,850 
11,572 
11,033 
10,792 
10,577 
10,222 
110,000 
10,000 


3,365,424 
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Comparative  g^rowth  of  libraries  adding^  zooo  volumes  or  more 
arrang^ed  by  size  of  addition 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 


NAMB  OF  LIBBARY 


New  York,  Col ambia  college  lib ., 

•*      *'      N.  Y.  pnbliclibrary 

Albany,  N.  Y.  statelibrary 

Ithaca,  Cornell  nniversity  library 

New  York,  N.  Y.  free  circulating  library 

'*      *'      Agnilar  free  library 

"      **      N.  Y.  aniversity  library 

"      "      Mercantile  library 

"      "      Gen.  80C.  of  meeh.  &  tradesmen 

Longlaland  City  public  library 

Brooklyn,  Pratt  Institute  free  library 

Buffalo  library 

Syracuse  central  library I-ilTI!!!!!"!!!!! 

Brooklyn  library 

New  York,  N.  Y.  society  lihTorj //.////////////.'. .'//..'. 

Schenectady  free  public  library 

New  York,  Ass'n  of  bar  of  city  of  N.  Y 

Herkimer  free  library 

Brooklyn,  Union  for  Christian  work  free  lending  lib.. . 

Rochester,  Central  library 

Utica  public  library 

Brooklyn,  Long  Island  hisfe  soc.  lib '."'.. '...' '. ! . . . .' . 

Jamestown,  James  Prendergast  lib.  ass*n 

Rochester,  Reynolds  library 

New  York,  Cathedral  library 

Annandale,  St  Stephen's  coll.  lib 

Comwall-on  Hudson,  N.  Y.  mil.  acad.  lib 

New  York,  Coll.  of  St  Francis  Xavier  house  lib 

Round  Luke  institute  library 

Poughkeepsie,  Vassar  college  library 

New  York,  Amer.  mus.  of  nat.  hist.'lib 

^  ''      "      N.  Y.  law  institute  lib 

Syracuse  university  library 

New  York,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  library 

Newburgh  free  library 

New  York,  Cooper  union  library 

Geneva,  Hobart  college  library 

West  Point,  U.  8.  mil.  acad.  lib 

New  York,  Maimon ides  free  lib 

White  Plains  academy  library 

Rome,  Jervis  library  ass'n } 

Fort  Hamilton  free  library '. 

Port  Jervis  free  library 

Ogdensburg  public  library 

Aubui-n  thf'oloirical  seminary  lib 

Glo versville  free  library 

New  York,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  library 

Haverstraw,  King's  dauijhtefs  pub.  lib 

Buffalo,  Canisius  college  lib 

Brooklyn  law  lib.  2d  jud.  dist 

Rochester,  Univ.  of  Rochester  lib 

Littlefalls  union  school  librarv 

Southampton,  Rogers  memorial  lib 

Syracuse  university  coll.  ot  med.  lib 


Total. 


Added 


20,580 
15,594 
14,570 
13,578 
11,201 
6,978 
6,769 
6,348 
5,137 
t  5,000 
4,788 
4,378 
4,370 
4,233 
3,906 
3,905 
3,826 
3,619 
3,581 
3,557 
3,057 
3,042 
2,523 
2,5!4 
2,438 
2,250 
2,203 
2,050 
2,025 
1,984 
1,833 
1,737 
1,643 
1,510 
1,461 
1,413 
1,389 
1,386 
1,361 
1,830 
1,283 
1,278 
1,258 
1,241 
1,238 
1,205 
1,16»5 
1,150 
1,100 
1,067 
1,063 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 


201,169 


2,756,654 
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Libraries  of  1000  volumes  or  more  free  for  reference  only, 
arranged  in  order  of  size 


2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 

42 
43 

44 
46 
46 
47 
48 


NAME 


New  York 

Albany 

New  York 

Itbacn 

New  York 

Buffalo 

New  York 

New  York 

Buffalo 

Syracuse  

West  Point.. - 

New  York 

New  York,... 

Geneva 

New  York 

Rocbester 

New  York...- 

New  York 

New  York 

Albany 

Kochester 

New  York 

New  York 

Oswego 

Binffbamton.. 

Alfred 

Buffalo: 

New  York 

Brooklyn 

Corning 

New  York 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

Ufcica 

Wap'ger's  Falls 

Buffalo , 

Oswego , 

Lima , 

New  York 

Glens  Falls..., 
New  York 

Olean , 

Albany , 

Saratoga  Sp^gs 

Moravia 

Buffalo , 

Fort  Plain 

Huntiugton.. . 


Control 


N.  Y.  pub.  lib.  Astor  Lenox 

and  Tilden  foundations. .. 

New  York  stat^  lib 

Columbia  uni v.  lib 

Cornell  univ.  lib 

New  York  soc.  lib 

Buffalo  lib 

Union  tbeo.  sem.  lib 

Y.M.  C.  A.  lib 

Grosvenor  pub.  lib 

Syracuse  uni  v.  lib 

U.  S.  military  acad.  lib 

Cooper  union  sch 

N.  Y.  university  lib. 

Ht)bart  coll.  lib 

Amer.  museum  of  nat,  hist. 

soc.  lib 

Univ.  of  Rochester  lib 

Gen.  iheo.  sem.  of  the  P.  E. 

church  lib 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  lib 

Harlem  lib 

Y.  M.  A.  Ifb I 

Court  of  appeals  lib 

Amer.  geog.  soc.  lib 

Amer,  inst.  lib. .." 

Oswego  city  lib 

Supreme  court  lib 

Alfred  univ.  lib 

Buffalo  hist.  soc.  lib 

Bryson  lib.  Teachers  coll... 
Med.  soc.  of  Kings  co.  lib. .. 

Corning  lib.  ass^ 

Bd  of  foreign  missions  of  the 

pre.s.  church  lib 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  lib..... 

Buffalo  cath.  inst.  lib 

Oneida  hist.  soc.  lib 

Grinnell  lib.  ass'n 

Un.  of  Buffalo  med.  dep't  lib. 

State  normal  school  lib 

Genesee  VVesleyan  sem.  lib.. 
Amer.  soc.  of  civil  eng.  lib.. 

Glens  Falls  acad.  lib 

Coll.  of  pbar.  of  the  city  of 

New  York  lib 

Fonnan  lib 

Y.M.  C.  A.  lib 

4th  jud.  dist.  law  lib 

Powers  lib.  as8*n 

Buffalo  HOC  of  nat.  sci.  lib 
Clinton  liberal  iusr.  lib... 
Huntingtou  pub.  lib 


End 

Gov 

Coll 

Coll 

Mem 

Mem 

Coll 

Inst 

Pub 

Coll 

Gov 

Inst 

OoU 

Coll 

Inst 

Coll 

Coll 

lost 

Mem 

Inst 

Gov 

Mem 

Mem 

Pub 

Gov 

Coll 

Mem 

Coll 

Inst 

Mem 

Inst 

Inst 

Inst 

Mem 

Mem. End 
Coll.... 
Sch  .... 
Sch  .... 
Mem  ... 
Sch.... 

Coll.... 
Mem  ... 
Inst.... 

Gov 

Mem  . . . 

Inst 

Sch.... 
Mem  . . . 


Added 


15,594 
14,570 
20,580 
13,578 
:^956 
4378 

"iiee 

882 
1643 
1386 
1413 
6769 
1389 

1833 
1063 


1510 
924 
450 
506 
502 
39 
175 
175 
(559 
323 
958 
ri02 
f50 

734 
421 
422 
64 
140 
510 
604 
790 
214 
164 

26 

46 

620 

t200 

9 

127 

56 

108 


Total 


367,808 

223,547 

223,000 

186,683 

100,000 

80,084 

70,000 

43,666 

f  40,000 

39,n08 

.S9,011 

33,794 

32,958 

32,806 

31,064 
30,763 

26,367 

24,407 

19,367 

117,000 

17,000 

15,804 

13,857 

13,525 

10,792 

10,222 

9144 

7om 

7500 

7000 

7000 
6776 
6718 
6450 
5780 
553'» 
5510 
5290 
5105 
5059 

4(>49 
4580 
4396 
T380O 
3627 
3581 
3564 
35:i7 
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I^ihraries  of  looo  volumes  or  more  free  for  reference,  etc.  [con- 
tinued) 


NAME 

Control 

VOLUMES 

1            Place 

Added 

Total 

49  New  York 

50  New  York 

51  Rome 

52  Seneca  Falls... 

53  New  York 

■•A     Rochester 

55     Montour  Falls. 

Mechanical  enfi;ineer8  lib... 
Mott  mem.  mecT  and  surg.  lib 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  lib 

Seneca  Falls  lib.  ass'n 

University  settlem't  free  lib 

Rochester  free  acad.  lib 

Cook  acad.  lib. 

Mem 

Mem 

lust 

Mem 

Inst 

Pub.  sch 

Sch 

Inj«t 

Pub.  sch. 

Mem 

Mem 

Gov 

Inst 

Mem.... 
Pub.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 

Inst 

Pub.  sch. 

Inst 

Gov 

Pnb.  sch. 
Pub.  sch. 

185 

"?i36 
132 
425 

"'"i7 

"344 
22 
67 
50 
171 
74 

'"'ioo 
'■'"50 

10 
244 

3200 
3000 
3000 
2813 
2649 
2340 
2174 

5ii     New  York 

57  1  Deposit 

58  ■  Carmel   ....... 

Five  Points  mission  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 1 

2100 
1913 

Literary  union  lib.... 

1742 

59  '  Buffalo    

60  1  New  Y'ork 

N.  Buff.  cath.  ass'n  and  lib.. 
Health  dep't  lib 

1628 
1551 

61     Albanv    

Y.  W.  C.  A.  lib :..... 

1512 

62  Gou\  erneur  . . . 

63  Nyack  

64  Cheater 

65  Hudson 

66  Newark 

67  Watertown 

68  BallMton  Spa... 

69  ,  Warrensburg-- 

70  Gouvemeur... 

Reading  room  ass'n 

Union  sch.  lib 

Union  scb.  lib 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  lib 

Union  sch.  lib 

Y.M.  C.A.lib 

Sarato«>:a  co.  law  lib 

Union  sch.  lib .'. 

1392 
1327 
1315 
1300 
1150 
1130 
1100 
T1060 

Hi^h  hcb.  lib. ,-... 

1043 

Total 

1 

104,255 

1,905,642 
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College  libraries 


Place 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 


New  York 

Ithaca  

New  York 

Syracuse  

New  York 

H  li 

Clinton 

Now  York 

Geneva  

Rochester  .... 

New  York 

Scbtnectady.. 

Rochester 

New  York .... 
Hamilton  .... 
Pougbkeepsie 

Auburn 

Buffalo 

Brooklyn 

An  nail  dale  ... 

Canton 

Alfred 

New  York--.. 

Allegany 

Niagara  Univ. 
Brooklyn 

Troy..--.'"" 

Auror«i 

Buffalo 

New  York 

Brooklyn 

Carmel 

HartwickSem. 

Syracuse  

New  York 

Buffalo 

Albany 

Niagara  Univ. 
New  York  -.-. 


Rochester ... 
Buffalo 

New  York... 
<»        *i 

it  n 

Buffalo 

Albany 


NAME 


Columbia  university  library 

Cornell  uui vcrsity  library 

Union  theological  seminary  library 

Syracuse  university  library 

College  of  St  Francis  Xavier  library 

St  John's  college  library 

Hamilton  college  library 

New  York  university  library' 

Hobart  college  library 

University  of  Rochester  library 

College  of  the  city  of  New  York  library. 

Union  college  library 

Rochester  theological  seminary  library  . 
Qen.  theo.  sem.  of  P.  £.  church  library. 

Colgate  university  library 

Vassar  college  library 

Theological  seminary  library 

Canisius  college  library 

Brooklyn  college  of  pharmacy  library. .. 

St  Stephen's  college  library 

Herring  library,  St  Lawrence  university. 

Alfred  university  library 

Manhattan  college  library  « 

Bryson  library,  Teachers  college 

St  Bonaventure's  college  library 

Niagara  university  library 

Polytechnic  inst.,  Spioer  mem.  library.. 

St  John's  college  library 

Rensselaer  polytechnic  inst.  library 

Wells  college  library 

University  of  Buffalo  med.  dep't  library. 
Coll.  of  pharmacy  of  city  of  New  York  lib. 

St  Francis  college  library 

Drew  sem.  and  fem.  coll.  library 

Hartwick  semi narv  theo.  dep't  library. - 

Syracuse  univ.  coll.  of  med.  library 

Eclectic  medical  college  library 

German  Martin  Luther  theo.  sem.  library 

Albany  law  school  library 

Seminary  of  Our  Lady  of  Angels  library. 
Med.  coll.  and  hosp.  for  women  library.. 
Women's  med.  coll.  of  the  N.  Y.  infirm,  lib. 

Barnard  college  library 

Wagner  mem.  Lutheran  college  library. 

Niagara  nniv.  med.  dep't  library 

Post  grad.  med.  sch.  and  hosp.  library 

College  of  vet.  surgeons  library 

American  veterinary  college  library.. 
Buffalo  college  of  pharmacy  library  .. 
Albany  college  of  pharmacy  library  -., 


Total. 


Added 


20,580 
13,578 

"£643 

2570 

466 

895 

6769 

1389 

1063 

929 

230 

625 


1984 
1238 
1190 
1067 
2250 

"159 
330 
958 
16 
300 
122 


132 


510 
26 
40 


1000 


6 

44 
40 

'49 

"i5 

'25 


12 


Totel 


223,000 

186,683 

70,000 

39,508 

35,800 

35,116 

34,762 

32,958 

32,80a 

30,763 

30,271 

29,217 

28,65^ 

26,367 

24,757 

24,132 

23,912 

19,500 

18,950 

12,250 

11,850 

10,222 

848& 

7569 

7329 

7300 

7222 

7200 

eooa 

5614 

5535 

4649 

4100 

fSOOO 

3000^ 

12200 

2156 

tl523 

1426 

1000 

908 

825 

700 

700 

665 

t600 

500 

400- 

122 

92 


63,188 


1,072,303- 
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Place 

NAME 

Control 

VOLUMES 

Added 

Total 

1 

Albany 

New  York 

New  York 

Itbaoa 

Syracuse 

Brooklyn 

Rochester 

New  York 

Biogbamtoa... 
Newbnrgh 

Albany 

BallstonSpa... 

N.  Y.  state  law  lib 

Gov 

Mem.... 

Inst 

Coll  .... 

Gov 

J  Meni .  > 
Gov..  S 

Gov 

Inst 

Gov 

Gov 

Gov 

Sch 

Sch 

Gov 

1961 

3826 

1737 

688 

525 

1067 

506 

530 

175 

795 

t200 

114 

44 

50 

55,545 

2 
3 

4 
5 

6 

7 
8 
9 

Ass'n  of  bar  of  city  of  N.  Y.  lib. 

N.Y.  lawinst.  lib 

Cornell  uuiv.  law  lib 

Court  of  appeals  lib 

Brooklyn  law  lib.  2d  jnd.  clist. 

Conrt  of  appeals  lib 

Equitable  life  assur.  soc.  lib. 
Supreme  court  lib 

50,164 
45,038 
24,270 
19,200 

18,950 

17,000 
14,896 
10,792 

10 

2djud.  dist.  lawlib 

4879 

11 
12 

4tb  iud.  dist.  law  Ub 

N.  Y.  lHwsch.lib 

T3800 
1733 

13 

Albany  law  sch.  lib 

1426 

14 

Saratoga  co.  law  lib 

Total 

liOO 

12,218 

268,783 

— 
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The  saperior  figure  tells  the  exact  place  on  the  pege  iu   uiutlm ;   e.  g.  238* 
means  four  ninths  of  the  way  down  page  238.    Dates  are  printed  in  italics. 


Abbreviations,  library  reports,  172«- 
73. 

Academy  of  Mt  St  Vincent  library,  New 
York,  statistics,  2108-13. 

Academy  of  Notre  Dame  library,  Al- 
bany, statistics,  1743-77. 

Academy  of  Sacred  Heart  library, 
Syracose,  statistics,  238*-41. 

Adelphi  academy  library,  Brooklyn, 
statistics,  182M5. 

Admissions,  libraries,  1158,  1167,  1193. 

Advice  and  assistance  to  libraries, 
1I9»_503. 

Aguilar  free  library.  New  York,  sta- 
tistics, 210»-13. 

Albany  free  library,  circulation,  126^; 
statistics,  174»-77. 

Allegany  union  tschool  library,  im- 
provements, 170>;  statistics,  1748-77. 

American  Bible  society  library,  New 
Tork,  statistics,  210«-13. 

American  book  company,  gift  to  Union 
eollege,  171'. 

American  chemical  society  library, 
New  York,  statistics,  210»-13. 

American  geographical  society  library, 
New  York,  statistics,  214^17. 

American  institute  library,  New  York, 
statistics,  2143-17. 

Americaii  library  association,  meeting, 
150«-56*. 

Aionican  niaseuni  of  natural  history 
library,  New  York,  statistics,  214M7. 


American  society  of  civil  engineers 
library.  New  York,  statistics,  2143- 
17. 

American  veterinary  college  library, 
New  York,  statistics,  2143-17. 

Amsterdam  library  association,  circala- 
tion,  1268;  statistics,  1748-77. 

Apportionment,  see  Grants. 

Augnstinian  iijstitute  library,  Car- 
thage, statistics,  186^-^. 

Avery,  S.  P.,  gift  to  Columbia  univer- 
sity, 170». 

Bancroft  public  library,  Salem,  statis- 
tics, 2308-33. 

Barnard    college  library.  New  York, 

^  statistics,  214*-17. 

Bay  Shore  union  school  libr«iry,  im- 
provements, 1702;  statistics,  178*- 
81. 

Bay  lis  family,  gift  to  Long  Island 
branch  library,  170*. 

Bedford  circulating  library,  Brooklyn, 
statistics,  1823-85. 

Berkeley  institute  library,  Brooklyn, 
statistics,  182*-85. 

Best  books  of /<?9J,  list,  150*-528. 

Beta  Theta  Pi  society  library,  Hamil- 
ton, statistics,  1988-201. 

Billmgs.  J.  S.,  gilt  to  New  York  public 
library,  1712. 

Bindings,  allowance  from  public  money 
for,  1298. 
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Bloomingdale  branch  of  New  York  free 
circulating  library,  1722;  statistics, 
218^-21. 

Bookcases,  use  of  public  money  for, 
1308. 

Books,  allowance  for  binding,  129^; 
allowance  as  equivalents  for  money, 
129*;  purchased  with  public  money 
must  b»*  approved,  128^-29^ ;  reasons 
for  disapproval,  129^-30*;  lists  of 
approved  issued  by  regents,  130*; 
classes  not  to  be  purchased  with 
public  money,  130^,  131?;  list  of  best 
books  of  j8gs,  150*-528;  lists  of 
books  given  as  basis  of  application 
for  public  money,  129^  ;  lists  show- 
ing expenditures  required,  129^;  re- 
pairs on,  1298  J  subject  to  return  to 
regents,  129^.     See  also  Volumes. 

Brooklyn  library,  gift  to,  1703;  statis- 
tics, 1824-85. 

Brooklyn  jmblic  library  association, 
unregisteped.charter  granted,  119^. 

Bryant  circulating  library,  Roslyn, 
statistics,  2307-33. 

Brysou  library.  Teachers  college,  sta- 
tistics, 214*-17. 

Buildings,  libraries,  1687-703. 

Cambridge  union  school  library,  gift 
to,  170*;  statistics,  1863-89. 

Canisius  college  library,  Buffalo,  sta- 
tistics, 1828-85. 

Capitol  library,  lost  books,  134^*;  vol- 
umes bought  for,  1357;  number  of 
volumes,  1362;  circulation,  137^;  re- 
port on,  145^6. 

Cary  collegiate  seminary  library.  Oak- 
field,  statistics,  222«-25. 

Cascadilla  school  librarj',  Ithaaa,  sta- 
tistics, 2027-5. 

Case,  W.  E.,  gift  to  Seymour  library, 
1687. 

Cataloguing,  1715-72*;  use  of  itublic 
money  for,  1308, 

Cathedral  academy  library,  Albany, 
statistics,  1743-77. 


Cathedral  library,  New  York,  sta- 
tistics, 2146-17. 

Catholic  institute  library,  Buffalo,  new 
catalogue,  1716;  statistics,  1827-85. 

Catholic  male  orphan  asylum  library, 
Troy,  statistics,  238M1. 

Catholic  union  library,  Albany,  sta- 
tistics, 174*-77. 

Chamberlain  institute  library,  Ran- 
dolph, improvements,  1702;  statis- 
tics, 2303-33. 

Charters,  granted  to  libraries,  1157; 
source,  160*.  See  also  Unregistered 
charter.  • 

Chew,  A.  L.,  gift  to  Hobart  college, 
1706. 

Christian  Biblical  institute  libraiy, 
Stanfordville,  statistics,  2383-41. 

Christian  brothers  academy  library, 
Albany,  statistics,  174*-77. 

Circulation,  1199,  161*,  1615-638;  of 
capitol  library,  137^;  certificates  of, 
given  to  free  libraries,  149^;  of  ex- 
tension libraries,  137*;  of  free  libra- 
ries, 1263-288,  131*,  1612,  1643,  165«- 
672,  251-53,  257-63;  of  registered 
libraries,  119* ;  of  traveling  libraries, 
1375,  139-45 ;  total,  161*. 

Clinton  liberal  institute  library.  Fort 
Plain,  statistics,  194^-97. 

Colgate  academy  library,  statistics, 
1988-201. 

Colgate  university  library,  statistics, 
1988-201. 

College  libraries,  1683;  growth,  1613; 
tables,  266. 

College  of  pharmacy  of  the  city  of 
New  York  library,  statistics,  2145-17. 

College  of  St  Francis  Xavier  library, 
New  York,  statistics,  2146-17. 

College  of  the  city  of  Ne\f  York  lib- 
rary, statistics,  2145-17. 

College  of  veterinary  surgeons  library, 
New  York,  statistics,  2145-17. 

Columbia  university  library,  charter 
given,  1605;  building,  1695;  gifu  to, 
1709-71^;    catalogue    of  the   Avory 
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trchitectural  library,  171«;  statis- 
tics, 214*-17. 

OoDTad  PoppeohaseD  association  lib- 
rary, College  Point,  statistics,  190*- 
93. 

Controrersial  books,  restriction  of 
purchase  with  public  money,  130^, 
1317. 

Convocation,  library  session,  156*. 

Cook  academy  library,  Montonr  Falls, 
statistics,  2105-13. 

Cooi>er  nnion  library,  New  York,  sta- 
tistics, 214«-17. 

Cornell  library  assootatioo,  Ithaca, 
statistics,  2027-5. 

Cornell  university  library,  statistics, 
202^-5;  statistics  of  law  library, 
2027-5. 

Connty  distribntion  of  libraries,  161'- 
63B,  250-63. 

Crandall  free  library,  Glens  Falls, 
fuanded  by  private  gifts,  118*;  vol- 
umes, 118*;  circulation,  118*;  sta- 
tistics, 198«-201. 

Darwin  R.  Barker  library  association, 
Fredonia,  statistics,  1983-201. 

Davenport  free  library,  Bath,  statis- 
tics, 178«-«1. 

I>e  Laneey  school  library,  Geneva,  sta- 
tistics, 198*-201. 

Delaware  academy  library,  Delhi,  sta- 
tistics, 1907-93. 

Delaware  literary  institute  library, 
Franklin,  statistics,  198^-201. 

De  Witt  memorial  free  library.  New 
York,  btatistics,  214«-17. 

Dexter  union  school  library,  improve- 
ments. 1703;  statistics,  190^93. 

D'Vouville  academy    library,    Piatt s- 
bnrg,  statistics,  226^-29. 
I        Dioceaan  lending  library,  Albany,  sta- 
tistics, 174*-77. 

Drew  seminary  and  female  college 
library,   Cariiiel,  statistics,  186«-89. 

Drum  Hill  union  school  library,  Peeks- 
kill,  statistics,  226*-29. 


Dudley  observatory  library,  Albany, 
statistics,  1746-77. 

Earl,  Robert,   gift  to  Herkimer   free 

library,  1692,  170?. 
East  Aurora  union  school  library,  im- 
provements,   1703;    btatistics,    194- 

973. 
Eclectic  medical  college  library.  New 

York,  statistics,  214«-17. 
Egberts  high  school  library,  Cohoos, 

statistics,  190*-93. 
Elizabethtown    union   school   library, 

improvements,  1703;  statift)tic8,  194*- 

97. 
Equitable      life      assurance      society 

library,  New  York,  statistics,  214^- 

17. 
Equivalents,  from  local  sources,  129^; 

must  be  ill  money,  129*. 
Erie  railroad  library,  l{ufialo,statistics, 

182M5. 
Erwin  library  and  institute,  Boonville, 

founded  by  private  gifts,  118^;   sta- 
tistics, 1789-81. 
Expenditures  of  public  library  money, 

report  required,  121»8. 
Extension  library,  number  of  volumes, 

1357,  1363;  readers,  137«;  circulaii^m, 

1376;  statintics  of  use,  146*-493. 

Fees  for  traveling  libraries,  restriction 

of  payment  with  public  money,  130", 
Female  academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

library,  Kenwood,  statistics,  2063-9. 
Female  a-iiidemy  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

library,  Rochester,   statistics,   230^- 

33. 
Female    institute    of    the    Visitation 

library,   Brooklyn,   statistics,    182*- 

85. 
Field     library,    Peekskill,     statistics, 

226*-29. 
Five  Points  mission  library,  New  York, 

recatalogued,  171'';   statistics,  2147- 

17. 
Forman     library,     Olean,    statistics, 

2227-25. 
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Fort  Hamilton  free  library,  new  qnar- 
ters,  169^ ;  statistics,  194^-97. 

Fonnders  of  libraries,  118*. 

]^>auklin  academy  and  union  scbool 
library,  Prattsburg,  statistics,  230^ 
33. 

Franklin  Hatch  library  association, 
Cortland,  statistics,  190«-93. 

Fcee  libraries,  arranged  by  counties, 
250-53;  arranged  by  size,  257-63; 
certificntes  of  circulation  granted  to, 
1496;  circulation,  1263-288, 131*,  I6I2, 
1643,  165«-672,  251-58,  257-63 ;  grants 
to,  1288-335;  growth,  1262^288,  1609- 
61*;  number,  131*;  comparative 
summary,  i8gj^,  1643,  167^ ; 

reference,  1673-682;  grants  to, 
1293,  1318;  growth,  1613;  arranged 
by  size,  264-65. 

Friendship  high  school  library,  im- 
provements, 1702;  statistics,  1983-201. 

Genesee  Valley  seminary  and  union 
school  library,  statistics,  178^-81. 

Genesee  Wesleyan  seminary  library, 
Lima,  gifts  to,  1708 ;  statistics,  2065-9. 

German  Martin  Lntlier  theological 
seminary  library,  statistics,  1828- 
85. 

German  Y.  M.  A.  library,  Buffalo,  sta- 
tistics, 1828-«5. 

Gifts,  to  libraries,  1613,  1695,  1703-716; 
allowance  for,  from  public  money, 
129*. 

Grants  from  public  library  money, 
1288-335 ;  to  libraries  on  special  sub- 
jects, 1319. 

Greenwood  free  library,  Westbury, 
statistics,  2428-45. 

Griffith  institute  and  union  scbool 
library,  Springville,  statistics,  2383- 
41. 

Grinnell,  Irving,  gift  to  Grinnell 
library,  171*. 

Grinnell  library,  Wappiugers  Falls, 
gift  to,  171* ;  statistics,  2426-45. 


Grosvenor  public  library,  Buffalo,, 
fonuded  by  private  gifts,  118*;  n<»t 
circulating,  119?;  statistics,  1828-85. 

Guild  Hall  library,  Philmont,  statis- 
tics, 2265-29. 

Haldane  union  school  library,  Cold 
Spring,  statistics,  190*-93. 

Hamilton  college  library,  Clinton, 
statistics,  1903-93. 

Hampton  iubtitute,  Virginia,  traveling 
library  sys*em,  134*. 

Hampton  library,  Bridgehampton,  sta- 
tistics, 1823-^. 

Harlem  library.  New  York,  statistics, 
2147-17. 

Harmon   library,    Ellicottville,   statis- 

•    tics,  1946-97. 

Havana  free  library,  Montour  Falls, 
statistics,  2106-13. 

Haverling  union  school  library,  Bath, 
I       statistics,  178«-81. 
I   Hazard    library    association,     Poplar 
I       Ridge,    founded    b}'    private    giftn, 
1188 ;  statistics,  2267-29. 

Head,  Charles,  gift  to  Westport 
library  associatiou,  1716. 

Hebrew  technical  institute  library, 
New  York,  statistics,  2148-17. 

Herkimer  free  library,  charter  granted 
to,  1158;  founded  by  ))rivate  gifts, 
118«,  1692;  volumes,  118*;  opening, 
1692;  gift  of  books  to,  170^;  statis- 
tics, 2022-5. 

Herring  library,  St  Lawrence  univer- 
sity. Canton,  statistics,  1866-89. 

Hobart  college  library,  Demarest 
building,  169^;  gifts  to,  170«;  statis- 
tics, 1986-201. 

Holland  library  of  Alexandria  Bay, 
statistics,  174^-77. 

Holy  Aujrels  academy  library,  Buffalo, 
statistics,  182»-85. 

Homell  free  academy  library,  Hornells- 
ville,  statistics,  202*-5. 

Hornell  free  library,  Hornellsville, 
statistics,  202*-5. 
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HorDellBville  railroad  branch  of  Y.  M. 

C.  A.  library,  ie9»;  statistics,  202«-5. 
HooghtoD   seminary  library,  Clinton, 

statistics,  ]903>93. 
Uowland  circulating  library,  Mattea- 

wan,  statistfcs,  206^9. 
Hudson  River  institute  library,  Clav- 

erack,  statistics,  186^-88. 
Hadsoii  River  state  hospital  library, 

Poughkeepsie,  statistics,  230^3. 
Hnrd,  Zenas,  gift  to  Genesee  Wesley  an 

seminary  library,  ITO®. 

Institute  of  the  sisters  of  St  Joseph 
library,  Buffalo,  statistics,  1S!^-S5. 

Institutes  in  the  University,  120-26^. 

Iowa,  library  legislation,  1533;  travel- 
ing libraries  system,  153^. 

iTes  seminary  library,  Antwerp,  statis- 
tics, 174»-T7. 


James  Prendergastfree  library,  James- 
town, founded  by  private  gifts,  118^; 
statistics,  202^. 

Jervis  library,  Rome,  founded  by  pri- 
vate gifts,  118>;  circulation,  126?; 
improvements,  169^;  historical  col- 
lection, 1723;  statistics,  230«-33. 

Keene  Hights  library  club,  Beedes, 
sUtiaticB,  1787^1. 

Keeoe  Valley  public  library,  building, 
1693;  statistics,  2022-5. 

Kennedy,  J.  8.,  gift  to  New  York  pub- 
He  library,  VIIK 

King's  daughters'  public  library, 
Haverstraw,  statistics,  2022-5. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  school  library, 
BInghamton,  statistics,  178^1. 

La  Salle  academy  library,  New  York, 
statistics,  2142-17. 

La  Salle  institute  library,  Troy,  sta- 
tisties,  2387-4L 

Lawlibiariea,  168^;  Uble,  267. 

Lawrence,  Mrs  l^amuel,  gift  to  Colum- 
bia uniyersity,  170*. 


Leavenworth  institute  and  Wolcott 
union  school  library,  statistics, 
246a-49. 

Le  Coutealx  St  Mary's  institute, 
library,  Buffalo,  statistics,  182^-85. 

Legislation,  libraries,  1528-63^. 

Librarian's  services,  use  of  public 
money  for,  130^. 

Libraries,  founders,  118^;  founding  and 
control,  117M93, 160»;  date  of  found- 
ing, 1576, 1601 ;  geographic  distribu- 
tion, 161«-638,  260-^3;  growth,  160?- 
615,  1053 J  comparative  growth,  256; 
summary  of  reports,  172-249;  on 
special  subjects,  grants  to,  131« ; 
comparative  summary,  163^64^; 
having  10,000  volumes  or  more,  164«- 
652,  254-65;  visited  during  the  year, 
1137-15«; 

in  the  University,  119^;  alphabetic 
list,  120-25 ;  summary,  1261.  See  also 
Capitol  library ;  Circulation  ;  Col- 
lege libraries;  Extension  libraries; 
Free  libraries ;  Law  libraries ;  Refer- 
ence libraries;  School  libraries; 
Tables ;  Traveling  libraries. 

Library  associations,  meetings,  154^- 
56». 

Libratv  school,  Pratt  institute,  course 
of  study,  172*. 

Library  session  of  University  convo- 
cation, 156*. 

Literarisclie  gesellschaft  von  Morri- 
sanla  library,  New  York,  statistics, 
2148-17. 

Literary  union  library,  Carmel,  statis- 
tics, 186^9. 

Long,  Rev.  Walter,  gift  to  Cambridge 
union  school  library,  170*. 

Long  Island  branch  library,  gift  to, 
170*;  statistics,  1825-85. 

Long  Island  City  public  library, 
charter  granted,  115^;  statistics, 
206«-9. 

Long  Island  historical  society  library, 
Brooklyn,  statistics,  182*-^. 
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Low,    Sethy    gift   to    Colnmbia    nni- 

versity,  1695. 
Lynde,  C.  R.,  gift  to  Brooklyn  library, 

1708. 

McAuley  academy  library,  Eeeseville, 
Btalistics,  202^-6. 

Maimonides  free  library,  New  York, 
statistics,  2148-17. 

Manhattan  college  library,  statistics, 
214«-17. 

Manhattan  state  hospital  library,  sta- 
tistloH,  2149-17. 

Maritime  exchange  library,  New  York, 
statistics,  214>-17. 

Marshall  infirmary  library,  Troy,  sta- 
tistics, 2387-41. 

Masonic  library,  New  York,  statistic?, 
214»-17. 

May,  Harry,  gift  as  memorial  of  to 
Hobart  college,  170>. 

Mechanical  engineers  library,  New 
York,  statistics,  214«-17. 

Medical  society  of  Kings  co.  library, 
Brooklyn,  statistics,  182^-^. 

Mercantile  library,  New  York,  statis- 
tics, 2183-21. 

Middlebury  academy  and  anion  school 
library,  Wyoming,  statistics,  246*- 
49. 

Mrs  L.  Weil's  school  for  yonng  ladies 
library,  New  York,  statistics, 
218^21. 

Mrs  Piatt's  school  library,  Utica,  sta- 
tistics, 238M1. ' 

Morgan  circulating  library,  Highland 
Falls,  statistics,  202S-6. 

Mott  memorial  medical  and  surgical 
library,  New  York,  statistics,  218«- 
21. 

Moant  Pleasant  academy  library.  Sing 
Sin^,  statistics,  2347-37. 

Mount  St  Mary's  academy  library, 
Newburgh,  statistics,  2223-25. 

Mount  Vernon  public  library,  new 
quarters,  169*;  gift  to,  170«;  statis- 
tics, 2107-13. 


Mountainside  free  library,  Joshua's 
Rock,  statistics,  202»-5. 

Munro  collegiate  institute  library,  sta- 
tistics, 194^-^. 

Mynderse  academy  library,  Seneca 
Falls,  statistics,  234K-37. 

Myron  M.  Buck  free  library,  Shorts^ille, 
statistics,  234«-37. 

Nassau  free  library,  improvements, 
169*;  statistics,  2107-13. 

National  board  of  fire  underwriters 
library.  New  York,  statistics,  218*- 
21. 

National  educational  association,  lib- 
rary department,  1567. 

Nazareth  academy  library,  Rochester, 
statistics,  230&-33. 

New  Berlin  union  school  library,  cata- 
logue, 171* ;  statistics,  2107-13. 

New  Jersey,  library  legislation,  153*. 

New  Utrecht  free  library,  Bath  Beach , 
circulation,  126^;  statistics,  178^ 
81. 

New  York  bar  association  library,  new 
quarters,  169^;  statistics,  214M7. 

New  York  cathedral  library,  branches, 
172«. 

New  York  free  circulating  library,  new 
branch,  1721. 

New  York  genealogical  and  biograph- 
ical society  library,  new  building, 
1695;  statistics,  2147-17. 

New  York  law  institute  library,  new 
room,  1697;  statistics,  218^-21. 

New  York  library  association,  meet- 
ing, 1541. 

New  York  library  club,  meetings, 
1541, 1551. 

New  York  military  academy  library, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson,  gift  to,  170>^; 
statistics,  190^93. 

New  York  military  academy  library, 
Peekskill,  statistics,  226^29. 

New  York  public  library,  gifts  to, 
1711;  improvements,  1717;  statis- 
tics, 218*^21. 
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New  Tork  society  library,  charter 
granted,  160«  ;  statiBtics,  218^21. 

New  Tork  state  library,  borrowers 
permits  recalled,  145^;  statistics, 
174*-77. 

New  Tork  state  reformatory  library, 
Elmira,  statistics,  194«-97. 

New  Tork  T.  M,  C.  A.  library,  bulle- 
tins, ITP;  statistics,  218>-21. 

Newspapers,  restiiction  of  parcba(>e 
with  public  money,  130^. 

Niagara  Falls  library,  oircnlation, 
126*;  statistics,  222^-25. 

Niagara  nniversity  medical  depart- 
ment library,  statistics,  182*-85. 

Normal  college  library,  New  Tork, 
statistics,  218^21. 

North  Greenbash  district  no.  6  public 
library,  statistics,  178«-81. 

Nnnda  anion  school  library,  arrange- 
ment, 1718 ;  statistics,  222«-25. 

Oakwood    seminary    library.    Union 

Springs,  statistics,  238^-41. 
Ohio,  traveling  library  system,  134^; 

library  legislation,  1533. 
Olivet  library.  New  Tork,  statistics, 

318<^21. 
Oneida     historical     society     library, 

Utiea,  statistics,  242M5. 
Oneonta  pnblic  library,  arrangement, 

171«;  statistics,  222«^25. 
Organizations,  libraries,  115*,  160*. 

Packer  collegiate  institute  library, 
Brooklyn,  statistics,  1825-85. 

Parker  anion  school  library,  Clarence, 
statistics,  186»-89. 

Partisan  books,  restriction  of  purchase 
with  public  money,  130^,  13P. 

Patterson  library,  Westfield,  founded 
by  private  gifts,  IW;  statistics, 
242*^15. 

Peck  memorial  library,  Marathon, 
founded  by  private  gifts,  118^;  sta- 
tistics, 206&-9. 

Periodicals,  restriction  of  porchase 
with  pablie  money,  130*. 


Philadelphia  traveling  library  system, 
134«. 

Pleasantville  library,  new  building, 
le&f ;  statistics,  2267-29. 

Polytechnic  institute,  Spicer  memorial 
library,  statistics,  182<'-85. 

Ponckhockie  public  library,  Rondout, 
statistics,  2d0<-33. 

Port  Jervis  free  library,  circulation, 
1265 ;  statistics,  226&-29. 

Powers  library  association,  Moravia,   . 
statistics,  210«-13. 

Pratt  institute  free  library,  Brooklyn, 
new  building,  1688;  library  school, 
course  of  study,  172*;  statistics  of 
li  brary,  1825-85.  See  also  Long  Island 
branch. 

Presbyterian  board  of  foreign  missions 
library,  statistics.  214M7. 

Printing,  use  of  public  money  for,  130^. 

Public  documents,  restriction  of  pur- 
chase with  public  money,  130?. 

Public  libraries  division,  summary 
statement,  i8gi-qb,  1335. 

Public  libraries,  %w  al$o  Free  libraries. 

Public  library  money,  grants  from, 
128^335;  duplication  by  institu- 
tions, 1291 ;  maximum  grant,  129^; 
restriction  of  grants,  129^. 

Reference  libraries,  167^68>;  grants 
to,  129»,  1318;  growth,  161«;  arranged 
by  size,  264-65. 

Registered  libraries  may  receive  pub- 
lic money,  129^. 

Registrations,  libraries,  1158, 1168, 119^. 

Religious  books,  restriction  of  pur- 
chase with  public  money,  1305,  13R 

Rensselaer  polytechnic  institute  lib- 
rary, statistics,  238M1. 

Reports,  required  as  condition  of  shar. 
ing  in  public  money,  129^;  of  ex- 
penditures of  public  library  money, 
1298;  summary,  157-249;  special, 
1687-72*. 

Reynolds  library,  Rochester,  statistics, 
2305-33. 
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RicbardS)  Peter,  gift  to  Hobart  col- 
lege, 1707. 

Richfield  SpiiDgs  nniou  school  library, 
reoatalogued,  ITl^;  statistics,  230*- 
33. 

Riverside  free  library,  New  York,  sta- 
tistics, 218«-21. 

Robert  college  library,  Constantinople, 
statistics,  246^-49. 

Rockaway  Beach  nuion  school  library, 
^    Oceanus,  statistics,  222^25. 

Rogers  memorial  library,Southamptoii, 
founded  by  private  gifts,  118«;  build- 
ing, 169^;  endowment  fund,  171*; 
statistics,  234»-37. 

Ryder,  William,  gift  to  Sing  Sing  pub- 
lic library,  1708.  . 

S.  S.  Seward  institute  library,  Florida, 
statistics,  19V-Q1. 

Sacred  Heart  academy  library,  West- 
chester, statistics,  242*^5. 

St  Agnes  female  seminary  library, 
Brooklyn,  statistics,  1826-85. 

St  Agnes  free  library,  New  York,  cata- 
logue, 1718 ;  statistics,  218«-21. 

St  Agnes  school  library,  Albany,  sta- 
tistics, 1745-77. 

St  Ann's  academic  school  library, 
Hornellsville,  statistics,  2025-5. 

St  Barnabas  free  reading  room,  New 
York,  statistics,  2187-21. 

St  Bernard's  academy  library,  Cohoes, 
statistics,  190*-93. 

St  Bonaveuture's  college  library,  Alle- 
gany, statistics,  1747-77. 

St  Elizabeth's  academy  library,  Alle- 
gany, statistics,  1747-77. 

St  Faith's  school  library,  Saratoga 
Springs,  statistics,  230^-33. 

St  Francis  college  libniry,  Brooklyn, 
statistics,  182«-^5. 

St  Francis  hospital  library,  New  York, 
stotistics,  2187-21. 

St  Francis  Xavier  academic  school 
library,    Brooklyn,    statistics,   182^ 


St  Gabriel's  school  library,  New  York, 

statistics,  2187-21. 
St  George's   fi'ee   circulating   library, 

New  York,  stotistics,  2187-21. 
St  John's   academic    school    library, 

Greenbush,  statistics,  1987>201. 
St  John's  academy   library,    Albany, 

statistics,  1745-77. 
St  John's   catholic    academy   library, 

Syracuse,  statistics,  238*-41. 
St  John's   college   library,  Brooklyn, 

statistics,  182^-85. 
St  John's  college  library,  New  York, 

statistics,  2187-21, 
St  John's  military  school  library,  Man- 

lius,  statistics,  206^9. 
St  Joseph's  academy  library,  Albany, 

statistics,  174«-77. 
St  Joseph's    academy    library,    Bing- 

hamton,  statistics,  1788-81. 
St  Joseph's  academy  library,  Brasher 

Falls,  statistics,  178»-81. 
St  Joseph's  academy  library.  Flashing, 

statistics,  1948-97. 
St  Joseph's  academy  library,  Troy,  sta- 
tistics, 2387-41. 
St  Joseph's  academy    and   industrial 

female  sch(»ol  library,  Lockport,  sta- 
tistics, 206«-9. 
St     Lawrence     university.     Herring 

library,  statistics,  1865-89. 
St  Margaret's  school  library,  Buffalo, 

statistics,  1862-89. 
St   Mary's    academic   school    library, 

Dunkirk,  statistics,  194^97. 
St  Mary's  academy  library,  Dunkirk, 

statistics,  190«-93. 
St  Mary's  academy  library,  Ogdens- 

burg,  statistics,  2227-25. 
St    Mary's   academy    and    industrial 

female  school  library,  Buffalo,  sta- 
tistics, 186^-89. 
St  Mary's  catholic  institute  library, 

Amsterdam,  statistics,  1748-77. 
St  Patrick's  academy  library,  Oatskill, 

statistics,  1867-^. 
St  Paul's  school  library,  Garden  City, 

statistics,  198^*201. 
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8t  Peter's  academy  library,  Rome,  sta- 
tistics, 230S-33. 
St  Peter's  academy  library,  Troy,  sta- 
tistics, 288^-41. 

St  Philomena's  academy  library, 
Bmshton,  statistics,  182^-85. 

St  Stephen's  college  library,  Annan- 
dale,  statistics.  174«-77. 

St  Thomas  Aqninas  academy  library, 
Brooklyn,  statistics,  182^-85. 

Saratoga  county  law  library,  Ballston 
Spa,  statistics,  178^-^1. 

Schenectady  library,  circulation,  126? ; 
stetistics,  234*-37. 

School  district  libraries^  transfers,  IIS'^; 
control,  1175. 

Sectarian  books,  restriction  of  par- 
chase  with  public  money,  130<^, 
13R 

Seminary  of  onr  Lady  of  Angels  lib- 
lary,  statistics,  222^25. 

Serials,  allowance  from  pnblio  money 
for,  1298. 

Seymonr  library,  Aubnrn,  gift  to,  168^; 
sUtistics,  1783-^1. 

Seymonr  Smith  academy  library,  Pine 
Plains,  stetistics,  226&-29. 

Sherman  collegiate  institute  library, 
Moriah,  stetistics,  210^13. 

Sberm»n  free  library.  Port  Henry, 
founded  by  private  gifts,  118^;  vol- 
umes, 118^;  circulation,  118^;  statis- 
tics, 2268-29. 

Sinclairville  free  library,  esteblished 
by  private  gifts,  118^;  volumes,  US*; 
stetistios,  2347-37. 

Siof^  Sing  public  library,  gift  to,  171'; 
stetistics,  2348-37. 

Southampton  xmion  school  library,  im- 
provements, 170^;  stetistics,  238>- 
41« 

Sonthworth  library,  Dryden,  founded 
by  private  gifts,  1188;  statistics, 
190^-93. 

Slarkey  seminary  library,  Eddytown, 
stetUties,  104«-97. 


Starr  institute  library,  Rhinebeck, 
statistics,  23(H-33. 

Stete  aid,  to  libraries,  1288-33^ ;  num- 
ber receiving,  160*. 

Steto  hospitals,  libraries  furnished  to, 
1531. 

State  prison  library.  Auburn,  statistics, 
178*-81. 

State  school  for  the  blind  library, 
Batavia,  stetistics,  178^-^1. 

Staten  Island  academy  library.  Staple- 
ion,  statistics,  238M1. 

Stetistics  of  New  York  libraries,  157- 
249.    See  also  Tables. 

Stevens  memorial  library,  Attica,  sta- 
tistics, 1788-81. 

Subsidies,  149^;  registration  necessary, 
119*. 

Supplies,  use  of  public  money  for, 
1308. 

Supreme  court  library,  Binghamton, 
stetistics,  1788-81. 

Swords,  Mrs  J.  R.,  gift  to  Columbia 
university,  1708-711. 

Syracuse  high  school  library,  recata- 
logued,  1718;  statistics,  238M1. 

Syrian  protestant  college  library, 
Beirut,  Syria,  stetistics,  246M9. 

Tables,  charters,  admissions,  and  reg- 
istrations, 1161;  chartered  libraries, 
founding  and  control,  1178-18'; 
college  libraries,  1688,  266;  ex- 
amination of  tables,  160-68; 
use  of  extension  books,  147-49 ;  free 
libraries,  164',  167i,  257-63;  circula- 
tion of  free  libraries,  1648,  1668-678, 
261-53;  growth  of  free  libraries,  127- 
28 ;  geographic  distribution  of  libra- 
ries, 1621,  1631,  250-53;  grants  of 
public  library  money,  132-33^ ;  com- 
parative growth  of  libraries,  256; 
law  libraries,  267 ;  libraries  having 
10,000  volumes  or  more,  164«,  1652, 
254-55 ;  libraries  in  the  University, 
120-261;  reference  libraries,  1678-688, 
264-65;  reports  of  New  York  libra- 
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ries,  172-249;  comparative  summary 
of  free  and  other  libraries,  i8g2-</>^ 
1643  •  sammaries  of  library  statistics, 
1576-n59;  summary  of  public  libraries 
divisioD,  iSgi-^y  133^;  trausfers, 
1171 ;  traveling  libraries,  135-45. 

Teachers  college,  Bryson  library,  sta- 
tistics, 214*-17. 

Technical  libraries,  grants  to,  131^. 

Temple  Grove  seminary  library,  Sara- 
toga Springs,  statistics,  234^-37. 

Ten  Broeck  free  academy  library, 
Frankliuville,  statistics,  1983-201. 

Tivoli  public  library,  Madalin,  statis- 
tics, 2067-9. 

Transfers,  of  school  district  libraries, 
1157;  libraries,  llTi. 

Traveling  libraries,  additions,  135®;  cir- 
culation, 1376,  139-45;  distribution, 
1351,  136^;  exhibits,  134^;  restriction 
of  payment  of  fees  with  public 
money,  130^;  at  Hampton  institute, 
134^ ;  in  Iowa,  153^  {  kind  and  num- 
ber sent,  1372;  lost  books,  134«;  in 
Ohio,  1347;  in  Philadelphia,  134«; 
readers,  137^;  report,  134-49;  sales, 
1357;  subject  libraries,  135«,  1365, 
1433,  1451 ;  use,  1367-45;  number  of 
volumes,  1348-361.  See  also  Exten- 
sion library. 

Troy  Y.  M.  A.  library,  building,  169»- 
701;  statistics,  23SM1. 

Troy  Y.  W.  A.  library,  recatalogued, 
1721 ;  statistics,  238M1. 

Trustees  of  libraries,  117^,  1189-192. 

Ulster  academy  library,  Rondout,  sta- 
tistics, 2306-33. 

Union  classical  institute  library,  Schen- 
ectady, statistics,  234*-37. 

Union  college  library,  gifts  to,  1713; 
statistics,  2344-37. 

Union  for  Christian  work  free  library, 
Brooklyn,  statistics,  182«-85. 

Union  theological  seminary  library, 
New  York,  statistics,  2187-21. 

United  States  deposit  fund,  128^. 


United  States  military  academy  lib- 
rary, Wast  Point,  statistics,  242^ 
45. 

University  club  library,  New^  York, 
statistics,  218^21. 

University  convocation,  library  ses- 
sion, 156^. 

University  of  Buffalo  medical  depart- 
ment library,  statistics,  1863-89. 

University  of  Rochester  library,  st^t- 
tistics,  230^-33. 

University  settlement  free  library, 
New  York,  statistics,  218^-21. 

Unregistered  charter  granted,  1195. 

Ursuline  convent  library.  New  York, 
statistics,  218^21. 

Utah,  library  legislation,  153*. 

Utica  public  library,  circulation,  126^; 
statistics,  2423-45. 

Van  Norman  institute  library,  New 
York,  statistics,  2188-21. 

Vassar  college  library,  statistics, 
2303-33. 

Vernon  public  library,  charter  granted, 
1158;  statistics,  2423-45. 

Verona  union  school  library,  improve- 
ments, 1703 ;  statistics,  242M5. 

Volumes,  in  traveling  libraries,  1348^ 
361  •  in  libraries  of  state,  161*. 

Wadhams    reading    circle,    Malone, 

statistics,  206^9. 
Wagner   memorial   Lutheran    college 

library,  Rochester,   statistics,   230^ 

33. 
Walden  union  school  library,  improve- 
ments, 1703  ;  statics,  242«-45. 
Wallkill  free  academy  library.  Middle- 
town,  statistics,  210^13. 
Washington  academy  library,  Salem, 

statistics,  2308-33. 
Washington  bights  free  library,  New 

York,  statistics,  218&-21. 
Waterford  library,   circulation,   126*; 

statistics,  242^-45. 
Waterville  public  library,  circulation, 

1269 ;  statistics,  2427-45. 
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Watervliet  arsenal  post  library,  West 

Th>j,  statistics,  242M5. 
Webster  free  library,  New  York,  sta- 
tistics, 218^21. 
Wells  college  library,  Anrora,  statistics. 

178«-81. 
Wellsville  pablic  library,  gift  to,  171*; 

statistics,  242^-45. 
Westfield,  charter  granted  to  library, 

115«. 
Westport  library  associatioii*  gift  to, 

171S;  statistics,  242»-45. 
Whitestown    district    do.    3    library, 

Yori[yille,  statistics,  2464-49. 
Woman's  iostitute    library,  Yonkers, 

statistics,  246^-49. 


Woman's  library,  New  York,  statistics, 

218&-21. 
Women's  edacational    and    industrial 

anion    library,    Buffalo,    statistics, 

1868-89. 
Women's  medical  college  of  New  York 

infirmary    library,    statistics,    218— 

21. 
Wood     library     association,     Canan- 

daigna,  statistics.  186^-89. 
Wright,  Col.,  gift  to  New  York  military 

academy  library,  1705. 

Yates    union    school    library,    Chit. 

tenango,  statistics,  186^-89. 
Yonkers    public    library,   circulation, 

126«;  statistics,  246S-49. 


(Bages  281-82  were  bulletin  cover  pages) 
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REPORT  OF  STUDY  CLUB  DIVISION,  1896 


To  the  regents  of  the  University  of  tAe  State  of  New  York 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows  for  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1896. 

As  the  privileges  offered  by  this  department  become  more  gen- 
erally known,  the  number  of  study  clubs  willing  to  agree  to 
consecutive  study  during  a  specified  time  continues  to  increase. 
122  clubs  are  now  registered  on  the  University  lists,  58  of  which 
were  added  during  the  past  year,  an  increase  of  nearly  100  per 
cent.  The  reading  circles  increase  but  slowly  because  the  travel- 
ing library  usually  soon  changes  a  reading  circle  into  a  study 
club,  the  members  preferring  to  consult  the  books  according  to 
their  own  preferences  rather  than  to  follow  a  fixed  course  of 
reading  in  common  with  others.  With  the  aid  of  books  and 
pi<:tures,  the  study  club  becomes  in  the  widest  senso  tl.e 
school  of  the  people.  Through  this  comradeship  in  study  history, 
for  example,  is  no  longer  a  *  dry  story  of  a  succession  of  tyrants ' 
bnt  becomes  a  record  of  the  gradual  advancement  of  civilization 
and  of  the  increase  of  culture  with  the  ends  that  these  have 
subserved  in  each  nation. 

Study  club  work  is  engaged  in  for  various  purposes  and  it 
accomplishes  varied  and  complex  results.  It  attracts  young  per- 
sons who  have  beeuv  unable  to  leave  home  or  business  to  attend 
college,  those  of  maturer  years  who  wish  to  supplement  the 
meager  training  of  youth  and  also  men  and  women  of  excellent 
mental  habits  and  education,  who  feel  the  need  of  some  regular 
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appointment  for  study  and  research  which  will  keep  alive  energy 
of  thought  and  prevent  their  minds  from  lapsing  into  an  inertia 
from  which  extrication  is  usually  so  diflQcult.  This  class  of 
members  is  of  course  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  the  literary 
life  of  the  club,  and  while  often  not  as  much  in  earnest  as  others 
with  less  literary  training,  they  usually  keep^the  club  work  on  a 
broader  and  more  progressive  basis.  The  democratic  elem*.*nt  of 
club  work  is  of  great  value  not  only  socially  but  intellectually, 
one  mem})er  of  greater  training  and  ability  helping  without 
offense  his  less  fortunate  neighbor. 

Educational  results  depend  largely  on  the  literary  leaders  of 
the  club,  whatever  the  title  may  be.  In  some  clubs  the  president 
has  the  entire  charge  of  the  literary  work;  in  others,  and  prefer- 
ably, a  program  committee  attends  to  it.  This  committee  can 
give  entire  attention  to  the  matter  undisturbed  by  administrative 
details,  and  appointments  can  be  made  privately  after  careful 
consideration.  At  least  one  member  of  the  committee,  prefer- 
ably the  chairman,  should  have  served  on  it  before.  This  will 
usually  prevent  the  too  frequent  mistake  of  novices  by  which  the 
program  for  each  meeting  is  made  to  include  so  much  that  any- 
thing but  a  cursory  and  inadequate  treatment  of  each  topic 
would  bring  on  serious  mental  indigestion.  Care  should  be  taken 
also,  to  make  one  topic  or  phase  the  center  of  each  program, 
about  which  all  the  other  papers  and  talks  are  grouped  so  that 
at  the  end  of  each  meeting  one  thought  at  least  will  be  brought 
home  to  each  member,  the  number  of  accessory  thoughts  gained 
depending  on  the  mental  equipment  and  alertness  of  individuals. 

The  roll  call  can  be  made  of  distinct  educational  value  by  re- 
quiring some  brief  literary  response  instead  of  the  conventional 
'Here.'  The  memory  is  strengthened  and  a  fund  of  valuable  short 
quotations  is  acquired  if  each  member  recites  a  short  passage  of 
poetry  or  prose  when  his  name  is  called;  the  power  of  condensa- 
tion or  summarizing  can  be  increased  by  requiring  brief  synopses 
of  some  matter  of  general  interest  chosen  from  current  events, 
or  of  some  topic  or  incident  connected  with  the  subject  of  study; 
quickness  of  thought  may  be  developed  by  assigning  a  general 
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topic  and  allowing  each  one  at  roll  call  to  ask  a  question  of 
another  member  requiring  a  brief  answer.  It  is  highly  desirable 
and  almost  essential  to  the  acquirement  of  mental  power  that 
every  member  should  be  required  to  take  at  least  some  minor 
part  in  every  meeting.  In  science  clubs  unable  to  provide  ap- 
paratus for  frequent  experiments,  attention  should  be  given  to 
its  construction,  as  this  not  only  adds  to  the  resources  of  the 
<;lub  but  increases  interest  in  the  experimental  study  of  the 
subject. 

A  competent  critic  can  render  much  practical  service  by  noting 
errors  that  should  be  corrected.  In  addition  to  calling  attention 
to  the  meaning  and  pronunciation  of  words,  he  should  explain 
historical  or  other  allusions  not  clear  to  all  members,  aid  their 
memories  by  references  to  points  brought  out  in  previous  study 
and  put  definitely  before  all  the  pivotal  thought  of  each  meeting. 

In  clubs  willing  to  engage  in  actual  work,  various  devices  may 
well  be  employed  to  continue  study  without  wearying  the  mem- 
bers. Frequent  reviews  under  various  disguises  should  be  given. 
Question  boxes  to  which  any  one  may  contribute  afford  oppor- 
tunity for  interesting  all  and  at  the  same  time  bringing  out 
through  well  devised  questipns,  the  important  topics  of  previous 
meetings.  Open  conversation  and  discussion  are  simpler  forms 
of  bringing  about  the  same  ends.  Sometimes  a  competitive  ques- 
tion exercise  can  be  used  to  advantage. 

In  certain  organizations  including  a  number  of  members  of 
forensic  tastes,  the  debate  plan  is  often  most  successful.  The 
If  aders  appointed  should  have  in  mind,  not  only  the  decision  of 
the  point  under  debate,  but  the  relation  of  the  specific  question 
to  the  whole  subject  of  study.  So  far  as  possible  every  member 
should  be  called  on  for  an  expression  of  opinion  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  debate  to  prevent  its  becoming  simply  an  interesting 
spectacle  during  which  the  greater  part  of  the  club  makes  little 
mental  effort. 

The  problem  of  study  club  management  requires  constant 
activity,  tact  and  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  managers  and 
leaderflL    Club  members  must  be  made  to  feel  their  obligations 
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both  to  themselves  and  to  the  club  but  when  this  has  been  accom- 
plished the  methods  of  fulfilling  the  obligations  must  be  care- 
fully considered  by  those  who  have  the  work  in  charge.  Under 
proper  guidance  study  clubs  can  be  made  one  of  the  greatest 
centers  of  thought  and  literary  life  in  every  community. 

In  submitting  the  second  report  of  the  study  club  division,  it 
is  gratifying  to  see  that  consecutive  study  grows  in  favor 
wherever  it  has  been  adopted  and  wisely  managed.  Applications 
for  libraries  on  this  basis  increase  in  number  though  lack  of 
funds  made  it  impossible  to  send  out  new  libraries  after  May  of 
the  present  yean  The  report  from  each  club  is  given  in  tabular 
form  and  in  addition  a  few  selected  reports  of  a  more  general 
character  have  been  printed  to  supply  more  specific  information. 
These  general  reports  are  arranged  in  order  of  registration,  tlie 
majority  being  from  the  clubs  registered  during  the  year  just 
l^ast. 

REGISTERED  STUDY  CLUBS 

HIGHIiAND  PARK  lilTBRARY  CliVB,  BVFFAIiO 

During  the  year  1895-96  the  club  continued  its  study  of  art  and 
at  the  close  of  the  year's  work  an  examination  was  given  by  the 
University.  One  of  the  credentials  given  to  the  candidates  was 
with  honor. 

UNIVBRSITY  BXTBNSIOlf   STUDY  CliUB,  OGDBNSBURO 

In  reviewing  the  second  year's  work  of  our  club,  it  is  pleasing 
to  note  the  regular  attendance  and  continued  interest  of  its 
members.  The  study  of  England,  begun  in  a  general  way,  proved 
00  instructive  that  not  only  were  the  British  isles  the  subject  of 
our  second  program  but  the  same  general  subject  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  preparing  the  syllabus  for  the  coming  season,  on  tHe 
growth  of  the  British  empire,  including  the  history  and  politics  of 
England's  dependencies.  The  literary  work  for  the  season  of 
1895-96  consisted  of  18  papers  on  England,  one  on  the  Isle  of 
Man,  two  on  Wales,  three  on  Scotland  and  four  on  Ireland. 
Special  papers  were  written  on  English  architecture,  the  .Art 
galleries  of  London,  and  the  literary  and  artistic  associations  of 
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Old  Chelsea.  These  papers  generally  occupy  an  hour,  and  are  the 
result  of  many  months'  careful  study  on  the  part  of  the  compiler. 
To  add  to  the  interest  of  the  subjects,  maps  and  pictures  are 
shown^  and  charming  personal  reminiscences  and  sketches  are 
informally  furnished.  A  diversion  from  the  literary  work  was  a 
delightful  club  tea  given  by  one  of  its  members,  and  the  season 
was  pleasantly  terminated  by  an  excursion  up  the  St  Lawrence 
river. —  Habribt  Frank,  Secretary 

SATURDAY  CLUB,   SCHUYIiBRTILI^ 

The  winter  of  1895-96  was  one  of  growth  and  enterprise  for  the 
Saturday  club  of  Schuylerville.  In  addition  to  careful  work  on 
the  prescribed  course,  English  authors  of  the  19th  century,  the 
olub  took  up  a  close  analytic  study  of  Shakspere's  tragedies, 
assigning  the  characters  a  week  in  advance.  Special  attention 
i^as  given  to  the  study  of  dramatic  expression,  and  several  plays 
^  ere  presented  during  the  winter  for  charitable  purposes. 

A  special  study  of  some  of  Qeorge  Eliot's  and  Charles  Kings- 
ley's  works  was  made  by  assigning  five  chapters  of  each  book 
selected  to  different  members  of  the  club.  These  were  then  re- 
lated in  order  as  a  test  of  memory  at  the  following  meeting. 
The  books  of  the  traveling  library  were  found  particularly  valu- 
able in  following  out  the  prescribed  course  of  study.  The  club 
has  more  than  doubled  its  membership  and  is  characterized  by 
enthusiastic  cooperation  in  all  it  undertakes. — Eloisb  0.  Cab- 
PEKTBR,  Secretary 

EVERY  SATURDAY  NIGHT  CLUB,  WATBRVIIiLB 

This  club  meets  each  Saturday  from  the  first  of  October  to  the 
last  of  May  at  the  homes  of  the  members  and  attendance  is  full 
and  prompt.  The  historical  studies  consist  to  a  great  degree  of 
selections;  maps, charts  and  photographs  are  introduced  although 
poems  and  articles  of  a  more  imaginative  character  are  often 
read.  The  historical  study  is  intended  as  a  review  for  the  club 
members  who  are  generally  more  interested  in  the  social,  ethical, 
philosophical  and  esthetic  aspects  of  the  subjects  than  the  his- 
torical and  political  outlines.    The  situations  and  characters  pre- 
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sented  are  freely  and  informally  discussed.  Several  members 
have  spent  some  time  in  Italy  and  their  reminiscences  are  always 
interesting  and  together  with  photographs  and  souvenirs  are  a 
valuable  aid. — Mrs  Cordelia  B.  Peck,  Secretary 

FORTNIGHTIiY  CLUB,  POTSDAM 

A  new  constitution  was  adopted  by  the  club  April  20,  1895, 
according  to  which  any  resident  of  Potsdam  over  18  years  of  age 
is  eligible  to  membership.  The  average  attendance  at  the  meet- 
ings which  are  held  biweekly  from  September  to  June  is  31. 

In  addition  to  the  course  of  study  on  Italian  history,  literature 
and  art,  a  course  of  five  lectures  on  recent  English  and  American 
poetry  with  illustrative  readings  was  given  by  Prof.  Clinton 
Scollard  of  Hamilton  college.  The  admission  fee  was  placed  as 
low  as  possible,  the  idea  being  merely  to  pay  expenses  and  give 
all  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  lectures;  the  result  however  was  a 
financial  success  for  the  club. 

A  course  of  lectures  was  also  given  by  active  and  honorary 
members  in  the  assembly  room  of  the  normal  school  and  com- 
plimentary tickets  issued  for  the  course.  The  subjects  were 
Venice  with  stereopticon  views  by  Dr  T:  B.  Stowell,  Technique 
of  culture  by  Prof.  Stansbury  Norse,  Florence  with  stereopticon 
views  by  Dr  T:  B.  Stowell,  Educational  acts  and  influence  of 
Napoleon  by  Prof.  C.  F.  Simson.  The  course  elosed  with  a 
literary  and  musical  entertainment. 

UNITY  CliUB,  AliBANT 

The  work  for  the  year  was  divided  into  three  sections,  critical 
Bible  study,  sociology  and  literature.  The  Bible  section  had  a 
membership  of  23  and  held  weekly  meetings  for  the  study  of  the 
synoptic  gospels.  A  lecture  was  given  at  each  meeting  by  the 
leader.  Rev.  W:  M.  Brundage  and  this  was  followed  by  discus- 
sion. 

The  sociology  and  literature  sections  held  biweekly  meetings. 
The  sociologic  questions  discussed  were  municipal  government, 
suffrage,  intemperance,  taxation,  initiative  and  referendum, 
money  and  socialism.    The  attendance  at  the  municipal  reform 
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meeting  was  200.  The  work  in  literatnre  consisted  of  papers 
and  discussions  on  the  New  England  authors,  with  readings  and 
quotations  from  their  works.  A  lecture  on  Emerson  was  given 
by  the  Bev.  Mr  Slicer  of  Buffalo. 

CIVIC  I«BAGUB  OF  THB  WOMAN'S  INSTITUTES,  YONKBR8 

The  league  is  decidedly  educational  in  character  though  meet- 
ings are  held  irregularly  and  there  is  no  settled  program.  17 
meetings  were  held  in  1896  and  a  course  of  10  lectures  on  Con- 
stitutional history  was  given  by  Miss  Jane  M.  Slocum.  There 
were  also  several  addresses  by  the  president  on  various  subjects 
demanding  activity  on  the  part  of  the  league  followed  by  discus- 
sions, and  three  papers  by  the  secretary  on  the  Consumers  league. 
Causes  of  failure  in  section  work  in  the  Civic  league  and  advice 
for  its  remedy,  and  Municipal  reform  in  Glasgow.  A  report  with 
statistics  was  presented  by  the  tenement  house  inspector  and  an 
account  of  street  cleaning  in  Hamburgh  was  given  by  one  of  the 
members. — Mas  S.  B.  Shabman,  Secretary 

FORTNIGHTLY   CVLTURB    CLI7B»   MIBDINA 

The  work  of  the  club  has  been  done  under  the  direction  of  the 
Boston  society  to  encourage  studies  at  home.  The  subject  for 
the  year  included  five  American  authors,  Cooper,  Parkman,  Whit- 
tier,  Hawthorne  and  Holmes  and  two  meetings  on  contemporary 
women  writers.  The  main  topic  for  the  evening  is  usually  pre- 
sented in  a  written  paper  of  some  length.  The  minor  topics, 
two  or  three  in  number,  are  written  or  given  as  informal  talks. 
They  are  book  reviews  or  discussions  of  some  feature  of  the 
writer's  work.  A  general  discussion  by  the  club  follows  each 
topic.  Current  events  are  presented  at  each  meeting  and  occa- 
sionally music  is  introduced.  Examination  questions  covering 
the  work  of  each  author,  prepared  by  the  Society  to  encourage 
studies  at  home,  are  read  by  the  president  and  answered  by  the 
members  of  the  club. 

The  members  are  not  held  to  a  definite  line  of  reading  or  study 
but  are  expected  to  prepare  with  sodie  care  the  topics  assigned 
them  and  to  inform  themselves  as  far  as  possible  on  the  other 
topics.    During  the  past  year  it  was  decided  to  have  the  main 
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papers  and  some  of  the  minor  topics  type  written  on  paper  of 
uniform  size,  bound  in  a  neat  cover  and  kept  as  the  property  of 
the  club. 

BMBRSON   CLUB,   MT   VERNON 

The  first  year  of  the  Emerson  club  was  most  successful.  The 
membership  numbered  30  and  meetings  were  held  at  the  univer- 
sal ist  church  twice  a  month  with  an  average  attendance  of  14. 
The  program  included  the  reading  of  one  of  Emerson's  poems^ 
the  essay  of  the  evening,  a  paper  on  some  portion  of  Emerson's 
life  or  work  and  an  informal  reading  and  discussion  of  one  of 
his  essays.  A  comparative  study  of  Emerson,  Hawthorne  and 
Thoreau  is  planned  for  next  year. 

SHAKSPBRE3   CLUB,   FRE3DONIA 

The  Elizabethan  dramatists  was  the  subject  of  study  for 
181)5-96.  The  club  was  organized  in  1885  and  studied  Shakspere's 
plays  till  1894  when  the  history  of  dramatic  art  was  begun.  The 
plays  were  read  in  chronologic  order  and  the  members  are  agreed 
that  for  their  club,  at  least,  this  method  is  the  true  one.  After 
interesting  discussion  it  was  also  decided  that  dramatic  art  his- 
tory can  be  better  appreciated  after  a  systematic  study  of  specific 
dramas,  rereading  the  plays  if  necessary,  as  illustrations,  in  con- 
nection with  the  historical  treatment  of  the  subject. 

ISK'W  CBNTURY  OIjUB,  UTIOA 

In  addition  to  its  literary  work,  the  club  maintains  a  kitchen 
garden  for  poor  children  throughout  almost  the  entire  year,  abont 
10  members  of  the  club  devoting  themselves  to  this  work.  80 
children  were  taught  the  past  year.  The  school  meets  once  a  week 
and  includes  cooking  and  sewing  schools.  Weekly  classes  in 
civil  government  and  physical  culture,  a  Chautauqua  class  and 
a  housekeeper's  class  were  also  maintained  this  year.  The  class 
in  civil  government  used  as  a  text-book  Fiske's  Civil  government 
in  the  United  States  and  did  much  collateral  reading.  The  inter- 
est of  the  classes,  averaging  20  members  each,  was  so  great  that 
the  meetings  were  continued-  throughout  the  summer. — Mary  A. 
MiTCHBLL,  Secretary 
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The  subject  of  study  for  the  year  was  the  History  of  Egypt, 
four  meetings  being  devoted  to  the  ancient  empire,  one  to  the 
middle  empire,  five  to  the  new  empire  and  six  to  Egypt  under 
foreign  nations.  After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  the  subjects 
for  the  afternoon  are  presented  in  an  essay  or  address,  the  time 
for  each  being  limited  by  the  committee  arranging  the  work.  30 
papers  were  read  during  the  past  year.  The  work  was  made 
more  interesting  by  the  loan  of  valuable  views  and  curios  and 
the  aid  of  members  who  had  traveled  in  Egypt.  Papers  are  fol- 
lowed each  week  by  the  report  of  a  committee  on  archeology, 
whose  duty  is  to  keep  the  club  informed  of  all  discoveries  im- 
portant to  the  period  under  consideration. 

JUDEAN    CLUB,   ROCHESTER 

Though  the  Judean  club  met  with  opposition  at  first,  the  mem- 
bership gradually  increased  to  50.  The  library  numbers  over 
35  volumes  and  it  is  planned  to  use  the  surplus  in  the  treasury 
to  purchase  more  books.  The  systematic  course  of  lectures  at- 
tempted on  Jewish  history  were  not  so  successful  as  was  hoped 
for  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  members  were  busy  endeavoring 
to  increase  the  membership  and  arouse  enthusiasm  in  the  club. 
Several  debates  on  questions  pertaining  to  the  Jewish  sect  have 
been  given  in  which  only  members  participated.  New  methods 
will  be  introduced  into  the  work  next  year. —  Louis  Lipsky, 
Beoretary 

SILVER   CREEK   STUDY   CLUB 

The  Silver  Creek  study  club  has  no  constitution  and  the  meet- 
ings are  very  informal.  The  officers  are  president  and  secretary. 
Weekly  meetings  are  held  from  September  to  April.  The  course 
for  the  year  was  on  Colonial  history  and  government,  the  ar- 
ticles of  confederation  and  the  constitution.  The  president  calls 
on  members  to  discuss  topics  on  the  program,  allowing  the  ut- 
must  liberty  in  4he  expression  of  views.  The  discussions  are 
usually  very  animated. 
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SHAKESPEARE:  SOCIETY,  FULTON 

The  Fulton  Shakespeare  society  was  organized  in  1889.  Bi- 
weekly meetings  are  held  from  October  to  April  and  usually 
three  of  Shakspere's  plays  are  studied  each  year.  The  first  hour 
of  the  meeting  is  devoted  to  reading  the  act  which  is  under  con- 
sideration, studying  the  text  carefully.  The  last  hour  and  a 
half  is  given  to  the  discussion  of  questions  assigned  at  the  pre- 
vious meeting.  These  questions  have  been  secured  from  the 
Poet-lore  company,  from  one  of  the  professors  in  Worcester 
technical  institute,  from  Cornell  university,  from  Shakspere  cluba 
and  from  members  of  the  local  society.  The  plays  studied  this- 
ye^r  were  Macbeth^  Richard  2  and  preparatory  work  on  Eetiry  6. 

DAS   KRAENZCHEN,   BUFFALO 

Das  Kr^nzchen  is  a  study  club  of  16  members  which  waa 
originally  organized  in  a  high  school  class  for  the  study  of  Ger- 
man, in  1890.  It  has  no  formal  constitution.  Biweekly  meet- 
ings are  held  from  October  to  June  consisting  of  discussions^ 
recitations  and  occasionally  formal  papers.  During  1895-96  the 
club  studied  sculpture  using  Farrar's  Art  topics  and  it  i» 
planned  to  take  up  the  study  of  Italian  painting  next  year. 

SHAKESPEARE  CI^UB,  CARTHAGE 

The  club  meets  once  a  week  from  October  to  April  and  hasi 
studied  during  the  past  year  King  Johti,  Winter^s  tale  and  King 
Lear.  Roll  call  is  responded  to  with  a  quotation  from  the  day's 
lesson.  The  club  has  also  been  learning  long  quotations  selected 
from  plays  already  studied.  These  are  repeated  in  concert  be- 
fore the  study  of  the  day's  lesson.  Then  follows  the  reading 
of  the  play  with  papers  and  discussions. 

POST   PARLIAMENT,    NEW   YORK 

The  Post  parliament  is  so  called  because  organized  to  continue 
practice  after  parliamentary  courses  with  Mrs  E.  H.  Walworth 
or  others.  Mrs  T^alworth,  the  founder  of  the, club,  is  the  first 
president  and  is  elected  for  life.  The  club  now  numbers  125, 
all  members  of  Mrs  Walworth's  classes  or  of  any  class  under 
supervision  of  the  association,  being  eligible  to  membership. 
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The  ofScers  consist  of  three  or  more  vice-presidents,  a  recordiDg 
and  a  corresponding  secretary  with  assistants  if  needed,  a  treas- 
urer and  a  librarian  elected  at  the  annual  meeting.  These  offi- 
cers with  three  members  also  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  form 
ail  executive  committee  which  administers  the  affairs  of  the 
association  as  directed  by  the  general  meetings. 

Standing  committees  on  current  events,  current  literature,  in- 
struction, printing  and  press,  library  and  auditing  are  appointed 
by  the  president.  The  committees  on  events  and  literature  ar- 
range the  subjects  for  debate  or  discussion  and  appoint  the 
members  who  are  to  take  part.  The  executive  committee  pre- 
pares the  rules  for  debate.  A  time  keeper  is  chosen  for  each 
meeting  following  in  alphabetic  order.  The  committee  on  in- 
struction keeps  a  record  of  classes  and  attends  to  their  interests.. 

The  objects  of  the  club  as  stated  by  the  constitution  are  the 
practice  and  study  of  parliamentary  law  by  its  members  and  the 
promotion  of  the  study  of  parliamentary  law  by  means  of  classea 
conducted  under  its  supervision  or  encouragement;  the  observa- 
tion and  study  of  the  legislative  and  executive  functions  of  gov- 
ernment and  private  associations;  and  the  gradual  collection 
and  holding  of  a  library  of  books,  pamphlets,  etc.  bearing  on 
these  subjects.  A  moot  parliament  is  held  once  in  each  session 
to  illustrate  particular  phases  of  legislation. 

progressive:  club,  hbrkimbr 

The  Progressive  club  was  organized  in  January  1895,  with  a 
membership  limited  to  30,  which  was  later  increased  to  35.  Bi- 
weekly meetings  were  held  at  the  homes  of  the  members  till 
November  1895  when  the  club  was  given  a  room  in  the  new 
library  building.  There  is  an  annual  fee  of  fl  which  is  sufBcient 
for  the  general  expenses  of  the  club.  During  1895  the  club 
joined  the  State  and  General  federation  of  women's  clubs  and 
sent  a  delegate  to  the  convention  at  Louisville,  Ky.  Friendly 
relations  are  established  with  the  Herkimer  county  historical 
society,  a  club  of  men,  and  the  trustees  of  the  free  library  have 
agreed  to  buy  books  needed  for  club  work 
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A  very  profitable  year  was  spent  in  the  study  of  the  history, 
art  and  literature  of  France,  each  member  preparing  and  reading 
two  papers  during  the  year.  The  traveling  library  was  found 
to  be  of  the  greatest  assistance.  This  year  is  to  be  devoted  to 
the  study  of  Egypt  and  current  topics,  with  special  days  given 
to  art,  musicj  education  and  domestic  economics. —  Elizabeth 
Bacon  May,  Secretary 

ALPHA   BRANCH    OF   THE    UNIVKRSITY   EXTENSION    STUDY   CLUB, 

UGDENSBURQ 

The  success  of  the  University  extension  study  club  of  Ogdens- 
burg  and  the  fact  that  its  membership  is  limited  led 
to  the  formation  of  a  second  club  called  the  Alpha 
branch,  consisting  of  20  young  ladies,  meeting  twice  a 
month  from  September  to  June  for  the  study  of  English  history. 
The  meeting  is  called  to  order  at  seven  o'clock  and  the  first  half 
hour  is  devoted  to  current  topics.  Each  member  is  expected  to 
have  some  knowledge,  however  slight  or  indefinite,  of  the  subject 
of  the  evening's  work.  A  report  is  given  by  each  one  at  roll  call 
in  regard  to  this  preparation,  including  the  books  used.  From 
7:35  to  7:50  the  questions  assigned  at  the  previous  meeting  are 
answered.  This  constitutes  the  discussion  and  is  considered  an 
important  feature  of  the  work.  From  7:50  to  8:45  is  devoted  to 
the  paper  and  any  readings,  recitations  or  papers  which  the 
writer  of  the  paper  for  the  evening  may  have  assigned.  By  this 
method  one  person  is  made  the  leader  of  the  main  work  of  the 
evening,  though  each  evening's  work  is  carefully  laid  out  in  the 
annual  program.  From  8:45  to  9  questions  are  given  out  by  the 
leader  of  the  next  meeting.  These  questions  are  intended  to 
cover  the  program  for  the  evening  thus  leaving  the  writer  of  the 
paper  free  to  exercise  her  literary  talent  on  any  portion  of  the 
program  she  may  choose. —  Mrs  O.  W.  Dodge,  Librarian 

PLEASANT   HOUR   CLUB,   CUBA 

The  Pleasant  hour  club  has  an  active  membership  of  15,  10 
women  and  five  men,  and  six  honorary  members.  29  meetings 
were  held  during  the  year  devoted  to  the  study  of  Spanish  history 
and  literature  and  44  papers  were  read.    The  roll  call  is  re- 
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Bponded  to  by  giving  some  fact  in  connection  with  Spain's  history 
or  condition,  a  Spanish  legend  or  a  quotation  from  some  Spanish 
autlior. 

The  critic's  report  serves  as  a  partial  review  of  the  previous 
meeting. 

MONDAY   SHAKSPE3RB   CLUB,   NYACK 

This  club  was  organized  in  1888  as  a  Shakspere  club  and  so 
remained  for  several  years  when  it  was  decided  to  take  up  a 
different  line  of  work  at  alternate  meetings.  The  first  reading 
was  on  Early  civilization  and  continued  two  years.  The  second 
choice  of  the  club  was  Homer,  the  Iliad  being  read  for  one  year 
and  the  Odyssey  during  the  following  year.  The  past  year  was 
devoted  to  the  study  of  Dante.  The  text  is  read  carefully  at 
home  and  all  references  looked  up;  doubtful  matters  are  dis- 
cussed during  the  class  reading  which  occupies  one  hour  and 
a  half. 

MOHBAY  CIAJB  of  first  PRBSBYTCRIAJT  church,  ATTICA 

The  present  year's  course  has  been  on  Julius  Caesar  and  King 
Lear  including  19  meetings.  64  members  are  enrolled  and  the 
average  attendance  has  been  46.  A  traveling  library  of  100 
volumes  on  Shakspere  has  been  in  use.  Mrs  J.  K.  Curtis'  syllabus 
has  been  used  and  five  lectures  have  been  given  by  Prof.  J.  H. 
Gilmore  on  Shakspere  and  his  plays. 

PROSPECT  AV.  BAPTIST  CHURCH  LITBRARY  SOCIBTY,  BUFFALO 

The  Literary  society  looks  back  on  1895-96  as  a  live  year  of 
work.  The  subject,  Europe  of  to-day,  because  of  its  present  day 
nature  inspired  rapid,  concise,  comprehensive  thinking.  Maga- 
zines and  papers  were  eagerly  read  that  some  item  might  be 
colled  for  a  Monday  evening.  This  brings  us  to  the  pleasant 
doty  of  extending  to  Europe  the  society's  heartfelt  gratitude  for 
presenting  this  winter  such  a  variety  of  good  acting:  be  it 
comedy,  drama  or  tragedy  the  scene  has  been  quickly  shifted 
from  quiet  little  Belgium  to  despotic  Russia,  or  thundering 
Turkey;  the  play  has  been  well  costumed  from  the  quaint  Swiss 
peasant  to  the  ermine  of  England's  court.  The  stage  settings 
have  been  unexceptionable;  at  one  time,  the  immaculate  Holland 
home  with  its  blue  and  white  tiles  and  again,  that  scene  where 
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the  glaciers  of  Norway  formed  a  background  and  the  midnight 
sun  turned  night  into  day;  where  the  band  of  footsore,  sick,  dis- 
consolate women,  men  and  children  tramped  to  worse  than  death 
in  Siberia.  How  interesting  also  the  questions  of  state;  the  Iron 
chancellor  and  Germany's  emperor  becoming  friends;  the  ups  and 
-downs  of  gold  from  England's  vaults  to  Spain's  hoard,  now  fast 
diminishing!  Then,  when  the  theater  became  an  art  gallei'y,  w^e 
reveled  in  the  colorings,  in  the  eye-stories;  again  and  again  re- 
turning to  Italy  for  comparison,  living  over  our  '  Four  centuries 
♦of  art/ 

The  members  have  gained  much  individually  from  the  fact  that 
talks  have  been  the  order  of  the  day,  while  each  country  has 
been  studied  in  its  relative  position  on  the  progressive  map.  Two 
evenings  have  been  devoted  to  England,  Germany,  France  re- 
spectively, and  Russia  and  Turkey  furnished  programs  for  the 
-open  club  nights. 

The  president  opened  her  home  to  the  society  on  two  evenings: 
Oct.  28  for  a  special  meeting  and  Dec.  31  for  the  annual  reunion, 
when  each  one  sharpened  his  wits  at  the  geography  contest. 

Once  a  month  the  society  has  deviated  *  from  wars  and  rumors 
of  war,'  from  court  etiquette  and  its  enforced  form  and  indulged 
in  the  Monday  bargain  counter,  where  fact  and  fiction,  pathos 
and  mirth  have  been  ofifered  side  by  side. —  Mary  Fassbtt  Gbos- 
VFNOR,  Secretary 

PROGRBSS   CliVB,    ANGBLICA 

The  Progress  club  was  organized  in  1894  and  has  a  member- 
ship of  28.  The  subject  of  study  for  the  year  was  English  his- 
tory and  literature  from  the  accession  of  James  1  to  George  4. 
A  period  of  history  was  named  in  advance  as  a  lesson  for  the 
next  meeting  and  from  20  to  30  questions  were  assigned.  Con- 
temporary literature  and  standard  histories  were  read  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  lessons.  Occasionally  quotations  from  authors 
were  given  and  three  papers  were  read  at  each  meeting. 

THB   TOURISTS,  MlDDLBTOWiv 

The  club  has  never  adopted  a  formal  constitution,  working 
with  as  little  machinery  as  possible  from  an  informal  beginning 
and  an  earnest  desire  for  improvement.    The  annual  meeting 
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is  held  the  last  of  September  and  a  president  and  secretary  are 
elected  each  year.  The  country  studied  the  past  year  was  Hol- 
land. Four  papers  or  readings  are  given  at  each  meeting.  Pho- 
tographs and  engravings  of  places  and  characters  studied  are 
used  when  they  can  be  obtained. 

VI^ESLLSVILLB    MONDAY    CLUB 

The  Wellsville  Monday  club  has  entered  on  its  fifth  year  of 
ezistence.  The  avowed  purposes  of  its  organization  were  the 
gaining  of  social  and  intellectual  stimulus  and 'the  establish- 
ment of  a  free  public  library.  These  hopes  have  been  realized 
in  a  most  gratifying  degree.  Social  intercourse  has  proved 
pleasant  and  profitable  and  the  library  was  established  in  1894. 
This  was  at  first  dependent  on  charity  for  shelter  and  was  sev- 
^al  timei^  moved,  but  is  now  permanently  located  and  has 
nearly  3000  volumes,  obtained  through  numerous  small  gifts 
of  money  and  books,  supplemented  by  state  aid.  The  library  is 
guided  in  wise  selection  of  books  by  state  supervision.  The 
buying,  classifying,  labeling  and  circulation  of  books  and  all 
the  other  duties  of  a  librarian  are  performed  voluntarily  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Monday  club,  so  that  all  funds  may  be  used  for  books. 
The  club  numbers  about  40  members  with  an  honorary  member- 
ship of  12,  elected  for  service  rendered  to  the  club  or  library. 
The  subjects  of  study  for  the  year  were  geology  and  civics. 
Each  club  member  is  expected  to  prepare  at  least  one  original 
paper  during  the  year.  It  may  be  asked  how  busy  housekeepers 
find  time  for  so  much  outside  work?  It  is  answered  that  the 
requirements  of  th'e  club  are  regarded  as  recreations,  and  with 
the  occasional  club-teas  and  entertainments  largely  supplant 
other  social  functions. — Mrs  A.  S.  Beown,  President 

TRAVBSIiBRS  CLUB,  WATBRVILLIB 

This  club  of  20  members  meeting  weekly  was  organized  in  1893, 
its  object  being  to  make  intelligent  travelers  of  its  members. 
"Countries  are  studied  with  reference  to  their  natural  scenery, 
industries,  people,  customs  and  anything  connected  with  their 
progress  and  present  condition.  A  committee  of  three  has  charge 
of  the  work  for  eaoh  meeting. 
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SUNDAY  SCHOOL  PRIMARY   UNION   CHILD   STUDY  CLUB,  BUFFALO 

The  objects  of  the  Sunday  school  primary  union  are  to  provide 
a  weekly  exposition  of  the  International  Sunday  school  lessons 
and  to  promote  mutual  acquaintance  and  fellowship  among  pri- 
mary workers.  The  character  of  the  study  is  pedagogic  and 
biblical  but  not  sectarian. 

There  are  now  106  primary  unions  distributed  as  follows: 
Massachusetts  25;  New  Jersey  14;  Pennsylvania  16;  New  York 
8;  Missouri  6;*  Kentucky  6;  Ohio  6;  Canada  4;  Colorado  2;  Con- 
necticut 2;  Minnesota  2;  Illinois  2;  12  scattering  representing  12 
states.  In  addition  to  the  regular  Sunday  school  work  of  the 
union  a  special  course  in  child  study  was  conducted  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Buffalo  primary  union,  Miss  Margaret  C.  Brown. 
This  section  of  the  club  numbered  10  enthusiastic  workers  and 
met  every  Saturday  for  10  weeks.  The  topics  are  printed  on  p.  311. 
Blackboard  outlines  and  suggestions  were  an  important  part  of 
this  work  which  also  included  some  simple  manual  trainings 
kindergarten  songs  and  games  with  papers  and  discussions. 

WOMAN'S  CLUB   OF  RICHMOND  CO. 

The  Woman's  club,  organized  in  1893,  has  a  membership  of  110. 
It  is  divided  into  departments  representing  its  different  lines 
of  work,  philanthropy,  social  economics,  literature,  art  and 
science.  The  officers  of  the  club  and  the  three  directors  of  each 
department  constitute  the  executive  board  which  appoints  from 
its  own  body  committees  on  literature,  finance  and  social  affairs. 
General  meetings  are  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  each  month 
from  October  to  June.  During  the  past  year  the  literary  depart- 
ment studied  American  literature.  A  paper  was  read  at  each 
meeting,  followed  by  discussion  and  questions  on  American  his- 
tory and  literature. 

TUESDAY  CLUB,  GLENS  FALLS 

The  Tuesday  club  is  an  informal  organization  of  25  women 
meeting  weekly  with  an  average  attendance  of  18.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  club  was  held  in  October  1896  and  History  of  art 
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was  chosen  as  the  subject  of  study  for  the  year.  After  the  meet- 
ings are  called  to  order  by  the  president  the  minutes  of  the  pre- 
Tious  meeting  are  read,  including  usually  a  short  r^sum^  of  the 
literary  part  of  the  program.  The  meeting  then  passes  into  the 
control  of  one  member  of  the  program  committee.  Topics  are 
assigned  one  week  in  advance  unless  a  longer  time  is  considered 
necessary  for  preparation,  and  they  may  be  presented  either  in 
the  form  of  a  talk  without  reference  to  notes  or  in  a  paper,  sup- 
plemented with  readings,  photographs  or  other  illustrations. 
After  each  subject  there  is  an  informal  discussion  during  which 
questions  often  arise  which  are  assigned  as  special  or  general 
topics  for  further  research  to  be  presented  at  the  next  meeting. 

IVATBRTOVirX    LITBRARY    CLUB 

The  study  of  English  and  continental  literature  has  been  taken 
ap  following  the  questions  prepared  by  Miss  Louise  Maertz. 
Each  student  prepares  the  answers  to  a  certain  number  of  ques 
tions.  These  answers  are  recited  and  discussed  informally.  A 
copy  of  the  answers  is  preserved  forming  a  book  for  future  use. 

PORTFOLIO    CLUB,    SYRACUSfiS 

The  Portfolio  club  organized  in  1875  has  a  limited  membership 
of  30.  Meetings  are  held  regularly  on  Monday  afternoons  be- 
ginning Oct.  1  and  closing  the  second  Monday  in  April.  The  sub- 
ject of  study  for  1895-96  was  Under  our  own  roof  tree,  a  century 
of  American  living  and  thinking  and  was  supplementary  to  a 
year  devoted  to  America,  its  history,  resources,  industries,  art, 
literature,  government,  etc.  Each  member  of  the  club  prepares 
one  paper  on  an  assigned  topic  during  the  year.  Besides  the  reg- 
ular afternoon  meetings,  several  evening  meetings  are  held  when 
addresses  are  given  to  the  club  by  professional  men  of  the  city 
and  guests  are  invited. 

SHAKBSPBARB  CLASS,  BINGHAMTON 

This  class  was  formed  in  1895  but  has  no  formal  organization. 
Shakspere's  English  history  plays  were  studied  during  the  year, 
from  three  to  five  meetings  being  devoted  to  each  play.    A  leader 
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assigns  the  work  to  be  done  by  members.  The  reading  of  the 
plays  is  followed  by  discussion  and  references  to  Rolfe's  notes. 
The  history  of  the  time  is  made  clear  by  a  brief  reading  from 
some  standard  authority  and  the  principal  characters  in  each 
play  are  described  in  the  same  manner.  A  critic  is  appointed 
at  each  meeting  who  makes  a  report  of  mistakes  in  pronunciation 
and  rhythm  and  misstatement  of  facts.  The  Roman  history  plays 
will  be  studied  next  year. 

ADDISONIAN    CLUB,    WARSAW 

The  Addisonian  club  organized  in  1887  has  a  membership  of 
13  men  and  22  women.  American  history  and  current  topics 
were  the  subjects  for  the  year.  The  club  does  not  follow  the 
plan  of  making  a  complete  program  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
but  every  third  month  appoints  a  new  committee  of  three  mem- 
bers who  arrange  the  program  as  they  wish  though  keeping  to 
the  subject  previously  chosen  by  the  club. 

EBIBRSONIAN  RBADING  CLUB,  PIKES 

This  club  composed  of  35  women  has  been  in  existence  since 
1879  and  is  purely  literary  in  its  character.  American  literature 
has  been  studied  for  four  years,  and  it  is  planned  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  the  subject.  The  New  England  writers  were 
completed  in  June  1896  and  the  writers  of  the  middle  eastern 
states  will  be  taken  next.  The  programs  consist  of  discussion 
supplemented  with  readings  and  one  or  more  papers.  The  club 
owns  a  library  of  the  standard  works  of  history,  biography,  po- 
etry and  fiction, 

RBNSSBLABR  COUNTY  FARMBRS  CLUB 

The  Rensselaer  county  farmers  club  has  a  membership  of  125 
men  and  25  women.  At  each  meeting  a  question  box  is  opened 
and  the  questions  are  discussed.  Then  two  or  more  papers  are 
read  on  subjects  relating  to  farming  and  opportunity  is  given 
to  question  the  writer.  Two  institutes  are  usually  held  every 
winter  and  an  open  air  meeting  to  which  state  speakers  are  sent 
is  held  in  August  each  year. — Oscar  J,  Lewis,  Secretary 
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COTfiRIB,  DANSYILL.B 

History  has  been  studied  for  several  years  by  this  club  but 
in  1892  the  Coterie  voted  to  become  a  tourist's  club  and  in  honor 
of  the  Columbian  year  took  up  travel  in  Spain.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  travel  in  Italy,  Austria  and  Germany.  In  1895-96,  24 
meetings  were  devoted  to  the  16th  century  of  European  history 
and  six  meetings  to  outline  history  of  Eussia. 

It  is  only  for  the  past  three  years  that  the  program  for  the 
year  has  been  arranged  in  advance  and  printed,  the  topics  usu- 
ally being  given  from  notes  followed  by  informal  discussions. 
Meetings  are  held  weekly  from  October  to  May.  The  20th  anni- 
versary of  the  Coterie  was  celebrated  on  Oct.  31,  1893. 

RURAL  RBADING  CLUB,  TROT 

The  Rural  reading  club  was  organized  in  March  1896  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  agriculture.  It  has  10  members  three  of 
whom  are  women.  Meetings  are  held  monthly  but  books  are 
exchanged  weekly. —  Jamos  J.  Brodib,  Secretary 

IVOBIAN'9  INVESTIGATING  CLUB,  BUFFALO 

The  Woman's  investigating  club  was  organized  in  1888  and  has 
a  membership  of  72,  meeting  weekly  from  October  to  April.  The 
object  of  the  club  is  the  discussion  of  various  phases  of  woman's 
life  and  Mork  and  the  highest  development  of  its  members.  A 
feature  of  each  meeting  is  an  oral  discussion  by  10  members  of 
the  club  selected  in  alphabetic  order.  These  topics  include 
such  questions  as:  How  shall  the  liquor  trafOic  be  controlled; 
Effect  of  the  income  tax;  Woman  wage  earners;  Art  of  conversa- 
tion; etc.  The  literary  work  of  the  past  two  years  has  been  tbe 
study  of  France,  its  history,  art  and  literature.  One  paper  is  read 
at  each  meeting. 

SHAKSPBARB    CLUB,    OANISTBO 

30  regular  meetings  were  held  th<e  past  year,  12  devoted  to 
the  study  of  German  literature  and  five  to  the  lives  of  great  men. 
Vndine  and  King  John  were  read  and  the  club  also  studied  civil 
government.  The  club  consists  of  20  members  and  the  average 
attendance  is  15. 
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MONDAY   CLASS»  BUFFALO 

The  Monday  class  of  Buffalo  was  organized  in  1885  and  con- 
sisted of  six  members;  at  present  membership  is  limited  to  25» 
Prom  the  first  the  work  has  been  distinctively  literary,  the  aim 
being  to  draw  out  the  individuality  and  originality  of  its  mem- 
bers. American  authors  and  their  works  were  studied  for  the 
first  three  years;  the  next  three  years  were  spent  in  the  study  of 
Shakspere  and  his  plays,  several  being  read  entire  with  char- 
acters assigned  to  members.  Three  years  were  given  to  English 
history  and  literature,  and  one  year  to  Germany,  its  history,  art 
and  literature.  Last  year  the  history,  art  and  literature  of  Italy 
to  1680  was  studied;  this  year  the  work  will  be  carried  to  1800 
and  during  the  next  year,  Italy  of  the  19th  century  will  occupy 
the  year's  program.  In  addition  to  the  paper  two  or  three  talk& 
of  10  minutes  each  are  given  without  notes;  these  have  proved 
of  great  value  to  all.  At  each  session  20  minutes  is  given  to  the 
discussion  of  current  topics  under  the  charge  of  the  vice- 
president.  A  reading  from  the  author  of  the  day  closes  the  pro- 
gram.—  Mrs  J.  W.  Grosvbnor,  President 

FORTNIGHTLY  ClAJJtf  OAMASTOTA 

The  Fortnightly  club  held  its  first  meeting  Oct.  14,  1895  and 
15  meetings  were  held  during  the  year.  The  subject  of  study 
chosen  for  the  first  year  was  the  Age  of  Queen  Anne  and  this 
occupied  the  first  part  of  each  evening's  program.  The  last  half 
hour  of  each  meeting  is  taken  up  with  discussion  of  current 
events  under  the  leadership  of  a  member  appointed. 

HOMB  STUDY  CIRCIiB,  -WATBRVILLB 

In  the  23  meetings  held  during  the  year  the  Home  ^tudy  circle 
made  a  study  of  English  history  and  literature  from  the  con- 
quest to  the  commonwealth.  Papers  were  prepared  on  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  Influence  of  Italian  literature  on  English  litera- 
ture, Dawn  of  the  drama,  Minor  dramatists.  Minor  poets  of  the 
Elizabethan  age.  One  afternoon  was  devoted  to  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney, Lord  Brooks  and  Edward  Dyer. — ^Alicb  0.  Clarke,  Sec- 
retary 
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S0R08U,  BOLIVAR  ^ 

The  club  was  organized  in  May  1895,  meeting  weekly.  At 
firat  no  special  work  was  adopted  but  selections  were  read  from 
standard  authors  and  several  social  entertainments  were  given. 
As  the  club  organization  strengthened,  however,  systematic  work 
in  United  States  history  and  American  authors  was  begun  and 
snccessfuUy  carried  on. 

HBNDRICK   HUDSON   CHAPTBR,   D.  A.   R.,   HUDSON 

The  chapter  was  organized  in  1895  with  37  members.  The 
constitution  is  that  of  the  national  society  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  revolution  and  the  order  of  exercises  is  the  stfme 
as  suggested  in  the  by-laws  of  the  society;  i.  e.  the  Lord's  prayer, 
minutes  of  last  meeting,  reports  of  treasurer  and  committees, 
general  business  and  a  literary  program  of  papers,  etc.  closing 
with  singing  of  the  Star  spangled  banner.  Meetings  are  held 
monthly  and  all  have  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  American 
history. — Mabt  E.  Jones,  Secretary 

NATURAL   SCIBNCE    SOCIBTY,   OLEAN 

The  Olean  natural  science  society  was  organized  in  1895  for 
the  study  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  vicinity,  the  investigation 
of  local  geology,  paleontology,  ethnology,  archeology  and  kindred 
sciences,  thus  bringing  its  members  into  a  closer  and  more  sym- 
pathetic relation  with  nature.  The  following  departments  of 
study  have  been  established:  zoology,  ornithology,  entomology, 
ichthyology,  geology,  paleontology,  ethnology  including  local 
history,  botany,  dendrology  and  microscopy. 

A  standing  committee  for  each  department  is  appointed  by 
the  president  for  each  year.  Each  committee  outlines  its  own 
work  and  prepares  the  program  for  the  evening  assigned  to  it. 
Meetings  are  held  monthly  except  in  July,  August  and  December. 

HISTORICAL  CLUB,   MIDDLESTOWN 

In  March  1896  five  ladies  began  holding  informal  meetings 
weekly  for  the  study  of  history  and  in  the  following  October  a 
permanent  organization  was  formed  consisting  of  seven  members. 
Egypt  was  the  subject  chosen  for  study  and  the  work  has  covered 
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not  only  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Egyptian  empire,  but  a  carefnl 
study  of  its  art  and  architecture,  cities,  tombs  and  the  manners 
and  customs  of  its  people.  The  work  of  the  club  was  made  possi- 
ble by  an  admirably  selected  library  furnished  by  the  state  con- 
taining records  of  original  researches  thoroughly  illustrated, 
copies  of  manuscripts  and  the  latest  authoritative  works  on  the 
arts  and  life  of  the  people,  making  possible  an  entirely  reliable 
study  of  all  the  phases  of  Egyptian  life  and  history. —  Mus  0.  C. 
LuoKBY,  Secretary 

FORTNIGHTLY  CLUB,  BINGHAMTON 

The  Fortnightly  club  was  organized  in  November  1895  and 
held  13  meetings.  The  object  of  the  club  is  to  study  Shakspere 
and  the  plays  read  were  King  Henry  5  and  Hamlet.  In  connection 
with  the  first  reading  Lucy  A.  Leggett's  questions  were  used. 
After  finishing  the  play  a  committee  is  appointed  to  arrange  a 
final  reading  for  one  or  two  evenings  for  which  parts  are  assigned 
and  some  of  the  less  important  scenes  omitted. 

TRAVELERS   CLUB,  ILION 

The  Travelers  club  of  Ilion  was  organized  in  1890,  for  the  study 
of  history.  The  active  membership  is  limited  to  40  with  10 
associate  members  during  the  past  year.  Meetings  are  held  on 
alternate  Tuesdays  from  September  to  June.  The  course  of 
study  for  the  first  three  years  was  Italy;  the  next  two  years^ 
Germany;  the  last  two  and  the  coming  year,  France,  after  which 
it  is  planned  to  study  England. 

The  work  consists  of  research,  generally  given  in  the  form  of 
conversations  followed  by  discussions,  with  an  occasional  read- 
ing and  talks  illustrated  by  the  stereopticon.  Three  extra  pro- 
grams were  devoted  last  year  to  current  topics.  The  social 
functions  of  the  past  year  were  a  reciprocity  day,  when  the  Pro- 
gressive club  of  Herkimer,  the  Historical  club  of  Ilion  and  25 
representatives  of  the  New  century  club  of  Utica  were  enter- 
tained; and  President's  day  which  is  the  regular  social  event  of 
the  year. —  Ida  Doty  Whitfield,  Corresponding  secretary 
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17NDBNOMIlfATIONAI«   MISSIONS    CLUB,   ILION 

The  object  of  the  Undenominational  missions  clnb  is  to  interest 
as  many  as  possible  in  the  whole  subject  of  missions;  believing 
that  interest  comes  with  knowledge,  the  club  will  make  a  study 
of  the  mission  work  of  the  world  from  the  beginning  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  present  time.  The  meetings  are  open  to  all  who 
care  to  come.  Those  who  sign  as  members  expect  to  be  called  on 
for  papers  though  this  work  will  not  be  confined  to  them. 

^WIDB  AWAKD   CLUB,   FILLBIOBB 

The  Wide  awake  club  was  organized  in  1896  and  has  been 
studying  American  history  and  civics.  15  minutes  are  devoted 
to  discussion  of  current  events  and  15  minutes  to  answering  and 
discussing  practical  questions  asked  by  members.  The  club  is 
actively  interested  in  establishing  a  library  in  its  town. 

ROUND  TABLE,  JOHNSTOWN 

The  Round  table  was  organized  in  1894  for  the  improvement  of 
its  members  by  wider  research  of  historical  and  biographic  sub- 
jects. 14  meetings  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  English  history 
and  57  papers  were  read  during  the  year.  Discussion  follows 
the  reading  of  every  paper.  Before  the  close  of  the  meeting  the 
principal  subject  of  the  evening  is  reviewed  and  any  important 
events  in  the  previous  week  are  reported  and  discussed. 

BLAUVBI/T  RBADING  CIRCLB3 

The  Blauvelt  reading  circle  was  organized  in  1894  and  has  a 
membership  of  19.  Meetings  are  held  weekly  devoted  to  the 
reading  of  American  history  and  literature.  There  are  two 
readings  on  history  at  each  meeting  followed  by  discussion  and 
music.  The  life  of  the  author  under  discussion  is  then  read 
with  extracts  from  his  works.  A  committee  of  reference  is 
appointed  to  hear  and  determine  all  questions  submitted  to  them 
by  the  circle  and  to  prepare  and  announce  a  program  for  each 
meeting.    In  selecting  readers,  members  are  appointed  in  turn. 

BASY  CHAIR  RBADING  CIRCLB,  IVEST  NETIT  BRIGHTON 

The  Easy  chair  reading  circle  is  composed  of  12  women  who 
meet  weekly  throughout  the  year  and  read  in  turn  for  two  hours. 
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The  readings  for  the  past  year  were  on  Spain  and  Holland.  Ref- 
erence books  and  dictionaries  are  freely  used  at  the  meetings 
but  questions  requiring  much  time  and  research  are  assigned 
to  members  to  look  up  at  home  and  report  at  the  next  meeting. 
After  the  reading  an  informal  discussion  is  held  while  tea  is 
served.  An  important  rule  of  the  club  is  that  each  member  shall 
read  not  less  than  15  minutes  each  day  and  shall  pay  a  fine  if 
a  day  is  missed. — Anna  E.  Simonson,  Secretary 

BAST  side:  study  club,  SHBRMAIf 

This  club  was  organized  in  1890  as  the  Browning  club,  taking 
its  present  name  in  1896.  The  club  consists  of  six  members  liv- 
ing at  one  end  of  the  village  who  meet  weekly  from  October  to 
May.  The  work  is  carefully  done  and  adds  much  to  the  life  of 
each  member. 


NBVir  YORK   STATE  FEDBRATION   OF   VTOBIBN'S  CL.UB9 

This  organization  has  from  the  first  made  its  educational  work 
so  prominent  that  it  has  been  considered  appropriate  to  give  here 
a  brief  summary  of  its  work.  The  initiative  in  the  movement  for 
organizing  a  New  York  state  federation  of  women's  clubs  was 
taken  by  Sorosis,  at  whose  invitation  118  delegates  assembled  at 
Sherry's,  New  York,  Nov.  19-20, 1894,  Mrs  William  Tod  Helmuth, 
president  of  the  club,  presiding.  Officers  were  elected  and  a  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  adopted.  The  object  of  the  federation  as 
stated  by  the  constitution  is  to  bring  into  relations  of  mutual 
helpfulness  the  various  clubs  and  organizations  of  women 
throughout  the  state.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  first  president, 
Mrs  J.  0.  Croly,  the  clubs  are  grouped  according  to  the  main 
purpose  of  their  organization  and  include  literary  and  educa- 
tional, scientific,  professional,  industrial,  philanthropic,  munici- 
pal and  village  associations.  The  president  of  each  federated 
society  is  a  vice-president  of  the  state  federation.  The  general 
officers  of  the  federation  and  eight  vi(;e-presidents  or  others 
elected  from  the  membership  constitute  an  executive  board"!:  To 
join  the  state  federation  a  club  must  apply  through  its  corre- 
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Bponding  secretary  to  the  executive  board  and  submit  a  copy 
of  its  constitution  and  by-laws. 

The  ftrst  annual  congress  was  held  in  Brooklyn,  November 
1895.  At  this  meeting  it  was  suggested  that  a  Bureau  of  educa- 
tional correspondence  should  be  formed  to  aid  the  clubs  by  fur- 
nishing outlines  for  study  and  thus  supplementing  the  work  of 
the  New  York  extension  department.  This  suggestion  was  acted 
on  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  executive  committee  and  Mrs 
Frances  Hardin  Hess  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  bureau. 
The  report  for  the  first  year  states  that  20  clubs  have  exchanged 
programs,  over  60  clubs  have  been  aided  in  formulating  courses 
of  study,  three  state  federations  have  been  assisted  and  two  indi- 
viduals directed  in  study  by  the  efforts  of  the  Correspondence 
bureau.  Methods  of  rousing  interest  in  university  extension 
work  have  also  been  considered  and  a  syllabus  on  music  by  Mrs 
Mary  Piatt  Parmele  was  published  for  the  bureau  by  the  Ex- 
tension department. 

MICHIGAN    STUDY    CLVBS 

In  February  1896  the  Michigan  state  library  sent  out  circulars 
to  the  various  study  clubs  in  the  state  asking  for  reports  and 
programs  of  study,  and  in  May  a  study  club  bulletin  was  pub- 
lished, the  plan  and  style  of  which  corresponds  in  scope  and  ar- 
rangement to  the  study  club  bulletin  issued  in  1895  by  the  New 
York  extension  department.  Reports  of  113  clubs  are  given 
followed  by  programs  of  study  selected  from  those  confined  to 
a  single  subject;  at  the  end  is  given  a  table  of  study  outlines 
used  by  Michigan  clubs,  1874-95;  and  a  list  of  such  outlines  on 
file  in  the  Michigan  state  library. 

Programs  of  the  following  New  York  clubs  were  reprinted 
from  the  New  York  Extension  bulletin:  Medina  culture  club; 
Clean  traveler's  club;  Hamilton  fortnightly  club;  Woman's  ethi- 
cal club,  Rochester;  Woman's  literary  club,  Dunkirk;  Every  Sat- 
urday night  club,  Waterville;  Potsdam  fortnightly  club;  James- 
town fortnightly  club;  Society  for  study  of  child  nature.  New 
York.  According  to  the  Michigan  library  law  of  1896,  traveling 
libraries  are  sent  out  from  the  state  library  and  so  far  as  possi- 
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ble,  special  subject  libraries  will  be  sent  to  clubs  making  appli- 
cation. The  Michigan  state  library  will  also  aid  the  clubs  in 
arranging  outlines  of  study  and  preparing  lists  of  books. 


SYLLABUSES 

IfElW  STIiliABUSBS  PRINTBD  BY  THB  UNIVBRSITY^  OCT.  1,  1806»8BPT. 

80,    1896 

To  the  52  syllabuses  reported  in  Extension  bulletin  11,  have  been 
added  no.  57-64  all  of  which  are  planned  for  10  weeks  continuous 
work  at  extension  centers  or  study  clubs.  Price  in  quantities 
to  registered  clubs  two  cents  for  each  eight  pages;  single  copies 
at  prices  specified.  A  complete  list  may  be  had  on  application. 
S  57  Jackson,  A.  V.  W.     Professor  of  Indo-Iranian  IcmgttageSf 

and  sometime  adjunct  jprofessor  of  the  English  language 

amd  literature^  Columbia  Urwoersity.    Ancient  India  and 

Persia:    their   literature    and    their    civilization.         24p. 

Nov.  1895.         Price  5  cents, 
8  58  Scott,  W.  B.     Professor  of  geology^   Princeton    University. 

Zoologic  geography.         14  p.      Nov.  1895.      PriceocentSy 
8  59  Mills,  H.  E.     Professor  of  economics^  Vassar  College.    The 

labor  problem.     44  p.     Nov.  1895.     Price  10  cents 
8  60  Rice,  R :  A.    Professor  of  history  and  director  of  art  asso- 

ciationj   Williams  College.    America  and  Europe   in    the 

18th  century.     12  p.     Dec.  1895. 
8  61  Goodyear,  W :  H :     Curator  of  archeology^  ethnology  and 
^fne    a/rtSy   Brooklyn  Institute.     History  and    criticism  of 

Italian    art  and   of  painting  by  the  old  masters.      17  p. 

Feb.  1896.     Price  5  cents. 
8  62  McMurry,   F.  M.     Professor  of  peda^gogics^    University  of 

Buffalo,     Pedagogy.     18  p.     March  1896.     Price  5  cents. 
8  63  Dunning,  W:  A.     Adjunct  prof essor  of  history  and  political 

philosophy^    Columbia    University^   and  Gushing,   H.    A. 

Tutor  in  history^  Columbia  University.     European  history 

since  1815  with  special  reference  to  the  continent.     28  p. 

Aug.  1896.     Price  10  cents. 
8  64  Parmele,  Mrs  M.  .  P.     Music;  its  evolutionary  development. 

14  p.    July  1896.     Price  6  cents. 
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OUTLINES  OF  STUDY 

The  collection  of  study  club  programs  which  is  being  made  by 
the  extension  department  is  constantly  increasing  and  is  of  great 
interest  and  value  to  study  club  workers.  While  first  copies  are 
kept  at  the  state  library  for  reference  by  those  who  come  to 
Albany  for  the  purpose,  duplicates  are  lent  to  members  of  the 
program  committee  of  local  clubs  on  application.  To  complete 
this  collection  and  to  render  it  widely  useful  through  its  dupli- 
cates, each  club  member  is  urged  to  send  to  the  Extension  de- 
partment every  study  club  program  or  similar  outline  of  study 
that  he  is  willing  to  contribute  for  the  benefit  of  the  cluba 
throughout  the  state. 

The  outlines  published  last  year  have  been  found  to  be  of  so 
much  service  that  a  few  more  have  been  selected  and  are  here 
printed.  Some  programs  of  Michigan  clubs  are  reprinted  from 
the  Michigan  study  club  bulletin. 

•mbj.  no.  100  PHII^OSOPHT 

Buffalo  Sunday  school  primary  union  child  study  club 

1896 

1  Unity:  there  is  but  one* 

Study,  God 

Science,  life 

Motive,  growth 

Means,  lawful  practice 

Law,  self-effort 

Soul  attitude,  openness  to  truth 

Besult,  spiritual  freedom 

2  Trinity 

The  child 
of  nature  (physical  life) 
of  humanity  (social  life) 
of  God  (spiritual  life) 

3  Forms  of  life 
Energy  matter-form 
Frdbel's  organized  material 
Nonmena  and  phenomena 
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4  Sense  education 

Physiological  and  psychological  law  applied 

The  great  telegraph  system:    sensor  and  motor  nerves 

applied 
Common  sense  —  what  is  it? 

6  The  science  of  life  (illustrated  by  Frdbel's  Mother  plays) 
Work  is  the  corner-stone  of  character;   experience;   con- 
quest; fellowship;  blessing;  honor;  worship;  freedom; 
god-likeness 

6  Three  primal  factors 

Heredity.    Personality.    Environment 

7  Chivalry, 

Belation  of  individual  and  race 
Ideal  manhood 
'  I  serve '  (Ich  dien) 

8  The  emotions 

*Ifeer    . 
Myself  (egoism) 
My  neighbor  (altruism; 
My  God  (montheism) 

9  Belf -determination;  self-climax 
Deliberation.    Choice.    Action 

10  Spiritual  freedom;  warfare  and  victory 
Tendencies  low  and  high 

Upward  tendency  has  power  over  lower  tendency 
Ideal  character 

•nbj.  Ao.  820  POLITICAL.  SCISUfCB 

Lansing  (Mich.)  Twentieth  century  club 

1  Municipalities,  how  constituted 
City  oflflcers,  elective,  their  duties  and  responsibilities 
City  officers,  appointive,  their  duties  and  responsibilities 
Common  council 

Boards,  how  created,  and  their  function 

Paper:  How  women  are  concerned  in  village  and  city  govern- 
ment 
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2  City  taxes;  school  taxes;  highway  taxes 
Election,  and  how  conducted 
Ordinances 

Paper:  Municipal  woman  suffrage,  its  effect  in  Kansas  and 
elsewhere 

3  How  are  townships  laid  out? 

Relation  of  township  to  town  and  county  government 
Township  officers 

To  whom  do  the  roads  of  a  town  belong? 
Which  existed  first,  townships  or  counties? 
Paper:   The  value  of  woman's  services  in  the  home-making 
partnership 

i  School  districts  and  board 
How  are  schools  supported? 

What  is  the  permanent  school  fund  and  whence  does  it  come? 
How  may  school  tax  be  levied? 
Can  a  school  district  borrow  money  and  how? 
Who  may  vote  at  school  elections? 
Paper:  Why  women  should  become  niembers  of  school  boards 

5  How  and  when  is  a  county  organized? 
County  officers  and  their  duties 
Boards  of  supervisors,  how  constituted? 
What  are  their  salaries?    Their  chief  duties? 
How  many  members  in  your  county? 

Who  are  county  and  who  are  township  poor? 

How  may  ax^ounty  seat  be  established?    How  removed? 

Who  determines  the  amount  of  money  to  be  raised  annually? 

What  is  the  length  of  term  of  county  officers? 

Paper:  Women  as  taxpayers 

6  When  was  our  present  constitution  adopted? 
Why  was  the  old  constitution  changed? 

Under  what  condition  may  Michigan  amend  her  constitution? 
What  are  the  departments  of  government? 
What  are  the  three  qualifications  for  governor? 
What  is  the  compensation  of  governor?     Of  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor?   How  paid? 
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How  does  the  governor  share  the  power  of  the  legislature? 
Papers:  Women  rulers  in  history 

7  How  are  senatorial  districts  created? 
How  are  representative  districts  created? 

When  does  the  legislature  meet?    About  how  long  does  it 

continue? 
What  is  the  compensation  of  members? 
Describe  the  method  of  organizing  the  house;  the  senate 
How  do  bills  arise,  pass,  and  become  laws? 
.  Give  the  ^  enacting  clause '  of  Michigan 
Paper:  Woman's  influence  on  the  past  50  years  of  legislation 

8  Name  the  officers  of  the  supreme  and  circuit  courts.     By 

whom  are  they  elected  or  appointed? 
What  is  a  municipal  court?    A  probate  court? 
What  are  the  duties  of  the  circuit  court  commissioner? 
What  are  the  grand  and  petit  jurors? 
When  is  a  jury  trial  guaranteed? 
What  are  notaries  public  and  by  whom  appointed? 
What  are  state  tax;  county  tax;  county  road  tax;  agricultural 

tax;  bridge  tax;  soldiers'  tax;  how  levied  and  collected? 
Paper:  Women  as  lawyers 

9  What  classes  may  vote  under  the  constitution  of  Michigan? 
Who  are  debarred  from  voting? 

What  are  the  restrictions  as  to  residence? 

How  may  an  alien  become  a  voter? 

What  are  the  boards  of  registration,  inspectors  of  elections, 

and  boards  of  canvassers? 
When  and  where  may  a  voter  register? 
Give  the  times  of  regular  elections 
What  is  a  caucus  and  how  called? 
Describe  the  Australian  ballot 
Paper:  Women  a  moral  power  in  politics 
10  Declaration  of  independence 

History  of  the  origin  of  the  U.  S.  constitution 
History  of  the  amendments  to  the  constitution 
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Paper:  First  woman  suffrage  convention  in  Seneca  Falls,  N.T. 
July,  1848 

11  In  whom  is  the  national  government  vested? 
Describe  the  election  of  president  and  vice-president 
When  is  the  presidential  election  held? 

What  is  the  salary  of  the  president?    Of  the  vice-president? 
Name  the  cabinet  officers;  how  appointed;  what  are  their 

salaries? 
Paper:  History  of  woman's  effort  to  secure  a  16th  amendment 

12  Who  are  the  members  of  the  senate;  how  are  they  elected? 
Age  of  candidates;  term  of  office;  salary 

How  are  members  ot  the  house  of  representatives  elected? 
How  many  senators  and  representatives  has  Michigan? 
How  many  judges  has  the  U.  S.  supreme  court? 
How  appointed  and  what  are  the  terms  of  office? 
When  are  the  sessions  of  court  held? 
Paper:  Woman  suffrage  in  Wyoming 

Befei^Dces 
CWil  goTernmenfi  H.  R.  PettengtU 

Civil  governmeDt  of  U.  S.       W.  S.  Hewitt 
Michigan  manual 
History  of  Michigan 
History  of  U.  S. 
City  charter 

tabl.   mo.   e40  HOUSBHOLD  BCONOBUC8 

Waman^s  club,  Charlott€y  Mich. 

1  The  building  of  the  home 
From  cellar  to  attic 

Use  and  abuse  of  ornamentation 
Home  keeping  vs  housekeeping 

2  Physiological  effect  of  light  and  heat 
Different  methods  of  heating  the  home 
Sunshine,  the  light  and  life  giver 
Ventilation  and  plumbing 
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3  Chemistry  of  cookery 

Hygienic  value  of  different  methods  of  cooking 
How  may  our  modern  methods  be  improved? 
How  to  select  and  purchase  food 

4  Nutritive  value  and  digestibility  of  food 
Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  meat  diet 
Demonstration:  how  to  select  meat 

Food  value  of  starches^  sugar  and  fats 

5  Nutritive  value  of  fish 
Oysters  and  oyster  culture 
Turtle,  shell-fish  and  mollusk 

6  Hygienic  value  of  vegetables 

Proper  cooking  of  vegetables,  cereals  and  legumes 
Rationale  or  vegetarianism 
The  Aladdin  oven 

7  Milk  as  a  food 
Butter 
Bntterine 

Suet,  lard  and  their  compounds 
Cocoanut  butter 

8  Cheese,  the  universal  food 

Eggs:  their  food  value  and  proper  cooking 
Demonstration:  the  chafing  dieh 
Essentials  of  a  model  cook-book 

9  Maple  sugar 

Plain  sugar,  sorghum  and  honey 
Bugar-beet  industry 
Jellies  and  marmalades 

10  Flour  and  other  prepared  cereals 
Bread,  the  staff  of  life 

Bread  of  different  nations 
Chemistry  of  bread  making 
Macaroni  and  pastes 

11  Food  value  of  nuts 
Fruits  as  food  and  medicine 
Fruitarian  theory 

.  Healthful  desserts 
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12  Aromatio  herbB 

.  Bpices  of  the  Orient 
Bances,  flavors  and  cordials 
Chilis  and  picklei^ 

13  Coffee,  its  history  and  usage 
Tea 

Chocolate  and  cocoa 
Kate 

14  Water 

Pure  water  vs  disease 
Water  as  a  cleansing  agent 
Ice  and  ice  supply  . 

15  Food  of  civilized  Europe  and  America 

Food  of  the  Eskimos,  Laps  and  Alaskan  Indians 
Food  of  the  Asiatic  peoples 
Food  of  the  natives  of  the  tropics 

16  Economy  in  the  nse  of  food 
Adulteration  of  food 

Theory  of  cooperative  housekeeping 
Household  science  in  the  public  schools 

17  Chemical  effect  of  bacteria  on  food 
Nature  and  growth  of  bacteria 
Bacteria  as  factors  in  disease 
Sterilization  of  food 

18  Life  and  work  of  Count  Bumford 
Housekeeping  in  the  20th  century 
Health  and  dress  reform 

Beferences 

Science  of  nutrition  Bdward  Atkinson 

Chemistry  of  cooking  W.  Mattdeu  WiUlams 

Atwater's  reports  Youmans  ^ 

Food  products  of  the  world  Dep't  of  agriculture,  Washlnfftxm 

Household  science  Mary  E.  Green,  M.  D. 
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Recommended  by  the  Michigan  federation  of  toom^in^s  clubs 

1  Individualism  vs  altruism 
Asoent  of  man  economically 

Review  Drummond's  Ascent  of  man,  ch.  8,  9 
Relation  of  household  economics  to  life 
•    Division  of  labor;  its  significance 

Cooperation:  schemes  of;  reason  for  failure 

Beferencee 

Place  of  woman  In  primltiYe  culture  O.  T.  Mason        '     , 

Our  homes  Dr  Henry  Hartshorn 

Dynamic  sociology  Ijeater  F.  Ward 

The  two  paths  John  Ruskin 

Man  and  woman  Havelock  EUis 

2  Influence  of  home  on  society  and  state 
Evolution  of  the  hpuse,  from  hut  to  palace 
An  ideal  home,  and  its  moral  influence 

Air,  light  and  sunshine  in  the  home;  the  best  disinfectants 

Science  of  color,  effect  of  color  in  dress 

Household  architecture 

Beferenees 

Homes  and  how  to  make  them  E.  G.  Qardner 

House  building  Helen  ChurchiU 

Our  colonial  homes  Samuel  Adams  Drake 

8tx)ry  of  my  house  G.  H.  Ellwanger 

The  house  beautiful  W.  C.  Gannett 
Also  various  histories  of  architecture 

3  Laws  and  principles  of  decoration 
Art  and  utility  in  the  home 
Esthetics  in  the  household 
Beauty  as  a  moral  agent 

Artistic  sins  and  their  moral  counterparts 

^  B6f deoceB 

Hints  on  household  taste  Sir  Charles  Eastlake 

i.  The  house  beautiful  Clarence  Cook 

The  house  comfortable  Agnes  Ormsby 

House  decoration  Rhoda  &  Agnes  Garrett 

Art  and  formatton  of  taste  Lucy  Crane 

The  city  without  a  church  Henry  Drunimond 
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4  Nutritive  function  of  the  household 
Nutritive  value  of  food  products 
Use  and  abuse  of  meats 
Fruit  as  food  and  medicine 
Moral  influence  of  diet 
The  Atkinson  oven  and  Bumford  kitchen 

References 

Food  and  feeding  Sir  Henry  Thompson 

Chemistry  of  cooking  W.  Matden  Williams 

The  perfect  way  in  diet  Dr  Anna  KIngsford 

Science  of  notrition  EMward  Atkinson 

Foods  Edward  Smith 

Course  of  elementary  biology  John  Bidgood 

6  Waste  and  economy  in  the  home 
Waste  of  time  and  strength 

Making  the  best  of  things;  utilizing  material  at  hand 
Conveniences;  the  right  to  be  comfortable 
Care  of  garbage  and  waste 
Scientific  cleaning 
Moral  and  physical  results  of  cleanliness 

References 
Jnst  how  Mrs  A.  D.  T.  Whitney 

Mrs  Henidon's  Income  Helen  Campbell 

Ten  dollars  enough  Catherine  Owens 

\)u8t  and  its  dangers  T.  MHchell  Prudden 

Chemistry  of  cleaning  Vlrlan  Lewis 

6  Cooking  as  an  art;  a  science;  a  handicraft;  a  profession 
Good  cooking  as  a  civilizing  factor  and  a  moral  agent 
Marketing 

Dietaries  for  infancy,  childhood,  youth,  maturity  and  age 
Foods  for  invalids.    The  invalid  room 

Beferencefl 

Practical,  sanitary  and  economic  cookery  Mary  H.  Abel 
In  the  Utcfben  Mrs  B.  S.  Miller  .    ^ 

Chemistry  of  common  Ufe  J.  F.  W.  Johnson 

Foods  for  the  fat  Dr  C.  W.  Green 

Handbook  of  household  science  Edward  Youmans 
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7  Household  industries;  woman  as  a  factor  in  the  labor  problem 
Effects  of  special  industries  on  body  and  mind 

Exercise  in  relation  to  health;  mental  life;  morals 

Relation  of  income  to  expenditure 

The  kitchen:  location,  structure,  furnishings,  relative  to  life 

of  the  family 

Refereocee 
Home  bandicra^ts  Oharles  Peters 

Women  wag«  earners  Helen  Oampbell 

Physiology  of  l)iodily  exercise        Ferdinand  Lagran^ 
Physiology  of  common  life  James  Johnston 

The  easiest  way  In  bousekeeplng  Helen  CampbeU 

8  Ventilation :  home,  public  buildings,  school 

Sanitation:  who  is  responsible  for  the  sanitary  condition  of 

buildings? 

Drainage,  private  and  public,  its  history,  present  methods  and 

tendencies 

References 

Hygela,  a  model  city  of  health  Dr  Benjamin  W.  Richardson 

Women,  plumbers  and  doctors  Mrs  H.  M.  Plunkett 

Sanitary  house  inspection  W.  P.  Gerhard  ^ 

How  to  drain  a  house  George  S).  Waiting 

9  Woman's  work:  as  a  wage  earner;  as  house  mother  in  a  com* 

munity 
How  to  simplify  housekeeping 
Question  of  service;  from  standpoint  of  pistress,  from  ptand* 

point  of  maid 
Dress,  in  its  relation  to  beauty,  health,  comfort  and  morality 

References 

The  serrant  question  Harriet  Prescott  SpofBord 

Domestdc  service  Mrs  C.  L.  Stone 

IKMBestic  service  B.  P.  Whipple  i 

Prisoners  of  poverty  Helen  Campbell 

The  Biddy  club  Griffith  Nicholas 

Cooperation  Mrs  O.  L.  Pierce 

The  evolulion  of  woman  Mrs  Edna  Proctor  Gamble 

SnbJ.   no.  7S9.4  FRKNCH   PAINTING 

Monday  art  cluhy  Middletown 
1  Early  French  school,  Jehan  Fouquet  and  Jean  Cousin 
Francois  Clouet,  Jacques  Callot  and  Simon  Vouet 
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2  Times  of  Louis  14 
Nicolas  Poassin 
Claude  Lorraine 

3  Eustacbe  Le  Sueur  and  Charles  Le  Brun 
Pierre  Mignard,  Bigaud  and  Millet 

4  18th  century  before  the  revolution 
Antoine  Watteau 

5  Jean  Baptiste  Oreuze 

Jean  Baptiste  Simon  Chardin 
Francois  Boucher  and  Claude  Vernet 

6  The  reyolution  and  the  first  empire 
Dayid  and  the  rise  of  classicism 
Pupils  and  followers  of  David 

7  Pierre  Prud'hon  and  Querin 
Madame  Le  Brun 

8  Gericault 
Eugene  Delacroix 

9  Paul  Delaroche  and  Thomas  Couture 
Ary  Scheffer 

10  Horace  Vernet 

The  Orientalists,  Decamps  and  Fromentin 

11  The  modern  landscape  school  and  Theodore  Rousseau 
Jean  Baptiste  Camille  Corot 

12  Daubigny 
Diaz 

13  Jules  Dupre 

Jean  Frangois  Millet 
Constant  Troyon 

14  Bosa  Bonheur 
Meissonier 

15  Henri  Begnault 
Oustav  Courbet 

16  Jules  Breton 
Impressionism  in  Franoe 
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flnbj.  no.  769.5  DBVBLOPMBNT  OF  ITALIAN  PAINTING  IN  THB 

RBNAISSANGB 

Literary  society,  Prospect  oa).  Baptist  churchy  Buffalo 
i  •  1894-95 

Keynotes;  creative  centers;  dominant  motives 
Stages  of  development:  mysticism,  realism,  classicism,  fusion^ 
decadence 

MORNING 

1  Awakenings  of  art 

Foregleams 
In  Pisa,  Guinta 
In  Siena,  Guido  and  Duccio 
In  Florence,  Cimabne 
Dawn:  Giotto,  the  master 
Pupils  and  followers:    The  Lorenzetti,  Simone  Martini, 
Taddeo  Gaddi,  Orcagna 
Conversation:    Literary  contemporaries  of  Giotto  and  their 
influence  on  art;  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio 

2  Development  of  dramatic  element  in  painting 
Lights  and  shadows 

Masaccio,  the  pioneer  of  realism 
Fra  Angelico  Sandro  Botticelli 

Paolo  Uccello  Domenico  Ghirlandajo 

Piero  della  Francesca  The  Bellini 

Benozzo  Gozzoli  Pietro  Perugino 

The  Lippi  Fra  Bartolommeo 

'    Conversation:  Influence  of  the  Medici  on  art 

j  NOONTIDE 

3  Leonardo  da  Vinci, '  the  wizard  of  the  renaissance ' 

Great  attainments  and  unfinished  results 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  *  the  faultless  painter ' 

4  Michel  Angelo,  '  the  seer  ^ 

Style,  individuality,  power 
Michel  Angelo,  the  man,  as  illustrated  in  Longfellow^s  dra- 
matic poem,  Michael  Angelo 
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6  Baphael^ '  the  melodist ' 

Blending  of  all  elements  into  a  harmonious  whole 

6  Correggio,  '  the  faun ' 

The  master  of  chiaroscuro 
Beginning  of  art  for  art's  sake 

7  The  Venetian  masters  of  color 

Titian,  *  the  painter ' 
Tintoretto, '  the  dramatist ' 
Paolo  Veronese 
Conversation:  Painting  as  an  expression  of  Venetian  life 

8  Masterpieces  of  the  renaissance 

DBGLININQ   DAT 

9  Shadows  of  the  masters 

Bernardo  Luini  and  the  school  of  Leonardo  at  Milan 
Guilio  Eomano,  Sodoma  and  the  pupils  of  Raphael  in  Rome 
Francesco  Mazzola  and  the  copyists  of  Correggio 
Sebastiano  del  Piombo  and  the  imitators  of  Michel  Angelo 

10  The  afterglow 

Ouido  Beni,  Domenichino,  and  the  school  of  Bologna 
Carayaggio  and  the  school  of  Naples 
The  later  Venetians 
Conversation:  The  artist  and  his  public 

11  Types  of  contemporary  art 

■nbf.  no.  808.8  THB  MODBRN  NOVBL 

Novel  cluhy  St  Louis,  Mo. 

1  Discussion  of  the  criticism  of  fiction 

2  The  PUot  and  his  wife. —  Jonas  Lie 

Pride  and  jealousy  in  married  life 
Elizabeth's  subserviency  and  lack  of  tact 
The  European   emigrant's   contribution   to   our   national 
character 

3  Btory  of  my  dictatorship. — ^Anonymous 

Bingle  tax 
Compensation 
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4  The  two  Salomes.-r-  Maria  Louise  Poole 

The  puritan  conscience;  its  development,  possible  future/ 

and  present  reliableness 
Does  our  code  of  morals  need  readjusting? 
Forgery  and  a  loveless  marriage 

5  Dame  Care. —  Herman  Suderman 

The  sense  of  responsibility 

The  boundary  line  between  duty  to  self  and  others 

The  '  pattern  boy ' 

Sentiment  and  sentimentality 

Mothers  in  fiction 

6  Katharine  Lauderdale. —  F.  Marion  Crawford 

The  society  environment 

The  code  of  honor 

Value  of  genealogy  and  family  pride 

Is  the  absence  of  business  capacity  a  fatal  weakness? 

Is  the  supremacy  of  business  a  bar  to  civilization? 

7  Bartehy  the  victor. —  Henry  Sienkiewicz 

Some  of  the  influences  constantly  increasing  the  submerged 

tenth 
War  as  an  educator 
Is  Bartek  a  case  of  arrested  development? 

8  An  imperative  duty. —  W:  D.  Howells 

Mrs  Meredith's  duty 

Heredity 

The  place  of  truth  among  the  virtues 

Our  race's  responsibility 

Is  Howells  just  to  women? 

9  Marcella. —  Mrs  Humphry  Ward 

Young  women  and  labor  problems 

The  English  nobility  and  labor  problems 

Socialism 

Is  Marcella  less  lovable  than  Katharine  Lauderdale? 

10  The  Yirginiana. —  Thackeray 

A  comparison  of  this,  and  similar  standard  works,  with  the 

modern  novel  in  style,  character  drawing,  incident,  infln- 

ence  and  usefulness 
The  influence  of  Henry  Warrington  on  the  modern  youth 
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flmbj.  mo.  saa.  8S  BUAKSPSBB 

Fredonia  Shakespeare  cMb 
1895-96 

BLIZABBTHAN  DRAMA 

Lyly,  Peele,  Greene,  Kid 

1  Paper:   DistingniBhiiig  features  of  the  Elizabethan  drama: 

how  it  differed  from  the  classical,  the  French,  the  Oerman 
Talk:  Early  English  poets 
Bead  Marlowe's  Edward  2 

2  Paper:  Special  characteristics  of  the  dramas  of  Lyly,  Peele, 

Greene  and  Kid:  their  prose  works  and  the  use  Shakspere 
made  of  them  ^ 

Diacnss  the  difference  between  the  real  and  the  imitation 

Bead  Edward  2 

Compare  with  •Shakspere's  RieJiard  2 

3  Bead  Shakspere's  RiOuird  S 

Consider  the  play  from  the  side  of  plot,  and  discuss  the  Nem- 
esis action 
Compare  with  Marlowe 

SECOND  DRAMATIC  PERIOD 

Shakspere,  Jonson,  Dekker,  Chapman,  Marston 

4  Paper:  life,  works  and  influence  of  Ben  Jonson 
Bead  Jonson's  Every  man  in  hie  humor 
Sub-topic:  Shakspere  as  an  actor 

5  Finish  Every  man  in  his  humor 

Paper:  The  mask  as  a  form  of  dramatic  art 
Bead  Milton's  Comus 

6  Paper:  Alchemy 

Bead  Jonson's  The  cUcli^emisi 
Discussion 

7  Finish  The  alchemist  and  read  The  silent  woman 
Discussion 

8  Paper:  Thomas  Dekker 
Bead  Old  Fortunatus 
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9  Paper:    Chapman  and  Marston:    their  contribution  to  dra- 
matic art 
Illustrative  readings  from  Chapman  and  Marstou 

10  Bead  Shakspere's  Romeo  and  Juliet 

11  Finish  Romeo  and  Juliet 

Discuss  the  play  from  an  artistic  standpoint 
Query:  Did  Shakspere  stand  alone,  or  did  he  only  differ  in 
degree  from  his  contemporaries? 

THIRD  DRAMATIC  PERIOD 

Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Middleton,  Webster,  Heywood,  Tourneur^ 
^  Shirley 

12  Paper:  Play  houses  and  play  actors  of  Old  London 

Paper:  Sketch  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  what  each  contributed  to  English  drama 
Bead  selections  from  Middleton,  Heywood  and  Tourneur 

13  General  discussion 

Causes  of  the  decline  of  dramatic  strength  at  this  time 
Outline  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  PhUaster 
Bead  PhUaster 

14  Finish  PMlaster 

Bead  Shakspere's  Tu>elfth  nighty  and  compare 

16  Bead  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  King  and  no  king 
Talk:  Pastoral  dramas  of  the  Elizabethan  age 

16  Paper:  Italian  stories;  a  favorite  source  of  plot  with  the  16th 

century  dramatists 
Sketch  of  Webster;  his  distinguishing  traits 
Bead  Webster's  Duchess  of  Malfi 

17  Bead  Duchess  of  Malfiy  and  discuss 
Paper:  Dramatists  of  the  decadence 
Bead  Ford's  Broken  heart 

18  Paper:  The  estimate  of  Shakspere  by  his  contemporaries 
Bead  Broken  heart 

Discuss  the  difference  in  the  opinion  of  critics  in  regard  to 
this  play 
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19  Paper:  How  is  the  decadence  of  the  drama  foreshadowed  in 

the  writers  of  this  period?    . 
Bead  and  discuss  Massenger's  A  new  way  to  pay  old  debts 

20  Bead  Shakspere's  As  you  like  it 

21  Finish  Aa  you  like  it 

Discuss  and  compare  with  dramas  previously  read 
Talk:  Shirley,  the  last  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists 
Extracts  from  his  plays 

22  Paper:  Milton,  the  last  of  the  Elizabethans 
Bead  Samson  Agonistes 

Discuss  resemblance  to  the  Greek  drama 

23  Paper:  Rise  and  growth  of  puritanism  and  its  effect  on  the 

drama 

8mb].  no.  8982.83  Kill G  IjBAR 

Prepared  by  Mrs  Cyrtts  Smithy  Lansing,  Mich. 

PRELIMINARY   QUESTIONS 

1  Define  art.    On  what  psychological  principles  is  the  study  of 

all  art  based,  and  through  what  stages  of  development  must 
all  art  pass? 

2  Name  the  various  departments  of  art.      Define  the  art  of 

poetry,  and  give  its  subdivisions 

3  Define  and  give  several  examples  of  1)  an  epic  poem;  2)  a 

lyric  poem;  3)  a  draniatic  poem 

4  Show  why  dramatic  poetry  has  greater  influence  on  human 

life  than  epic  or  lyric  poetry 

5  Before  Shakspere's  time,  who  had  been  the  greatest  dramatic 

poets  of  the  earth?    Give  examples  of  their  works 

6  Who  have  been  the  great  dramatic  poets  since  Shakspere's 

death?    Name  some  of  their  works 

7  Ck)mpare  the  Shaksperian  drama  with  the  ancient  Greek 

drama,  and  point  out  Shakspere's  superiority  as  a  dramatic 
poet 

8  Into  what  classes  are  the  Shaksperian  dramas  grouped?    De- 

fine each,  and  name  the  plays  belonging  to  each  class 
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9  Explain  Shakspere's  system  of  morality  and  ethics,  as  set 
forth  in  the  plays 

10  With  what  institution  in  the  ethical  world  does  King  Lear 

deal? 

11  During  what  period  of  the  world's  history  is  the  King  Lear  of 

this  drama  supposed  to  have  reigned?    In  what  country? 

12  In  what  year  did  Shakspere  write  his  tragedy  of  King  Leart 

Give  internal  and  external  evidence  in  proof  of  this  date 

13  Name  in  chronologic  order  the  great  tragedies  of  Shakspere. 

Where  does  King  Lear  rank  among  these? 

14  Was  the  Lear  story  original  with  Shakspere?    If  not,  what 

was  its  source? 

15  Prom  what  source  did  the  poet  obtain  the  Gloster  story? 

16  Does  it  detract  from  Shakspere's  greatness  as  an  artist,  that 

he  was  a  borrower  of  plots? 

17  Why  did  he,  in  this  drama,  weave  the  Lear  and  the  Oloster 

stories  together?    Show  his  art  in  so  doing 

18  Name  the  principal  characters  in  1)  the  Lear  story;  2)  the 

Gloster  story.    Are  any  of  these  original  with  Shakspere? 

19  What  is  the  theme  of  this  drama?    What  is  the  general  char- 

acter of  the  people  and  the  world  into  which  it  introduces 
us? 

20  Shakspere  has  two  methods  of  presenting  his  heroes,  and  the 

consequent  action  of  his  dramas.  (Compare  Lear  and 
Othello  with  Hamlet  and  Macbeth)  Explain  the  two.  and 
state  which  method  he  employs  in  this  play 

Act  Ij  scene  1 

1  Where  is  act  1,  scene  1,  located?    How  does  it  differ  from 

the  first  scene  of  every  other  play  of  Shakspere? 

2  Who  is  Kent  and  what  is  his  relation  to  Lear? 

3  What  does  the  first  sentence  of  the  play  indicate  as  to  Lear^ 

which  is  proved  by  subsequent  events? 
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4  Interpret  Gloster's  reply  to  Kent's  remark,  and  tell  what  it 

shows  of  Gloster's  relation  to  Lear 

5  What  may  we  judge  of  Gloster's  character  from  his  confes- 

sion, which  follows? 

6  What  do  yon  judge  of  Kent's  character  from  his  expressed 

opinion  of  *  the  fault '? 

7  What  may  we  infer  of  the  conditioi^s  in  the  Gloster  family, 

from  what  is  revealed  to  us  in  this  conversation? 

8  Prom  an  ethical  standpoint,  how  must  we  regard  Gloster's 

act? 

9  For  what  does  the  poet,  with  great  art,  prepare  us,  in  this 

much  of  this  scene? 

10  Describe  the  stage  picture  of  the  entrance  of  Lear 

11  Interpret  Lear's  first  sentence.    In  his  speech  which  follows, 

do  you  receive  any  intimation  of  his  having  met  with  oppo- 
sition in  effecting  this  division? 

12  Do  you  believe  that  in  dividing  the  estate,  he  had  originally 

intended  to  make  the  expressed  love  of  his  daughters  the 
basis  of  division?    If  not,  why  does  he  introduce  it  here? 

13  Interpret  the  two  lines  preceding  his  direct  address  to  Goneril 

14  Paraphrase  Goneril's  reply.    Point  out  the  extravagance  of  it 

15  What  was  the  feeling  that  called  forth  Cordelia's  first  'aside'? 

What  did  the  poet  evidently  intend  to  do  in  it? 

16  Make  plain  each  statement  in  Regan's  speech 

17  What  is  always  Shakspere's  purpose  in  introducing  *  asides ' 

and  soliloquies? 

18  Compare  this  portion  of  the  drama  with  the  corresponding 

part  of  the  Old  Leir  drama  and  show  Shakspere's  superiority 
over  the  old  dramatist 

19  Quote  and  cite  to  prove  that  Cordelia  was  Lear's  favorite 

daughter 

20  What  contending  feelings  caused  Cordelia  to  refuse  to  ex- 

press her  love  for  her  father? 
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21  Was  she  right  or  wrong  in  refusing  to  humor  him? 

22  What  does  this  reception  of  her  refusal  prove  as  to  his  char- 

acter? 

23  Relate  the  history  of  Hecate 

24  Who  were  the  Scythians? 

25  In  the  long  speech  of  Lear  beginning  *  Tjct  it  be  so. . .'  what 

does  the  poet  intend  to  convey  to  us  of  the  spirit  of  the 
time? 

26  Compare  this  speech  of  Lear  with  that  of  Leir  in  the  ante- 

Shaksperian  drama,  and  show  our  poet's  masterly  treat- 
ment of  it 

27  In  the  scene  between  Kent  and  Lear,  which  follows,  is  Kent 

pleading  the  cause  of  Cordelia  or  of  Lear?    Prove 

28  On  Kent's  interference,  how  does  Lear  at  first  attempt  to 

justify  his  act  of  disinheritance? 

29  To  whom  are  the  words  *  Hence,  and  avoid  my  sight'  ad- 

dressed?   Prove 

30  In  Lear's  speech  to  Cornwall  and  Albany,  what  does  he  reveal 

to  us  of  his  own  character  and  of  his  expectations?    Where- 
in does  he  make  a  mistake? 

31  Compare  the  tilt  that  follows,  between  Kent  and  Lear,  with 

the  same  scene  in  the  Old  Leir  drama,  and  show  Shaks- 
pere's  power  in  the  scene 

32  In  this  encounter,  what  one  word  will  stand  for  Lear's  action  ? 

For  Kent's?  What  virtue  had  Kent  which  Cordelia  lacked? 

33  What  has  Shakspere  portrayed  for  us  in  the  character  of 

Kent? 

34  What  act,  of  whom,  is  the  source  of  the  dramatic  action  of 

the  play? 

35  What  further  confirmation  of  Lear's  inmost  character  do  we 

receive  from  his  last  speech  to  Kent?        .    • 

36  What  ethical  principle  does  Lear,  as  king,  violate,  in  surren- 

dering his  property  to  his  sons-in-law? 
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37  What  one  does  he  violate,  as  father,  in  his  treatment  of  Cor- 

delia? 

38  What  may  we  infer  from  Burgundy's  first  speech? 

39  Show  the  poet's  art  in  introducing  both  Prance  and  Bur- 

gundy here 

40  In  Cordelia's  speech,  '  I  yet  beseech. .  .liking '  what  traits  of 

her  character  are  revealed? 

41  What  qualities  does  France  possess,  which  seem  totally  lack- 

ing in  Burgundy? 

42  What  is  further  revealed  to  us  of  Cordelia,  by  her  farewell 

speeches  to  her  sisters? 

43  As  you  see  them  in  this  scene,  which  appears  the  stronger. 

Began  or  Goneril?    Which  the  meaner? 

44  Interpret  Goneril's  last  speech  to  Cordelia 

45  Which  of  these  two  (Began  and  Goneril)  understands  Lear 

the  better? 

46  What  marked  difference  in  their  characters  is  shown  in  the 

last  two  lines  of  the  scene? 

47  Up  to  this  point  what  has  Lear  renounced? 

48  What  is  absolute  with  him? 

49  In  he,  as  yet,  a  victim  of  insanity  or  of  passion? 

50  Some    critics  pronounce  this  scene  unnatural  and    absurd. 

Discuss 

Ad  ly  scene  2 

1  Where  is  scene  2  located?    What  is  its  time  relation  to  scene 

1?    What  purpose  does  it  serve? 

2  Show  the  characteristic  art  of  Shakspere  in  the  first  17  lines 

of  the  scene 

3  What  two  things  is  Edmund  here  questioning? 

4  What  is  he  forced  to  confess  as  regards  his  relation  to  society? 

5  What  are  the  two  things  between  which  he  must  make  his 

choice,  and  which  does  he  choose? 
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6  Interpret  his  first  sentence,  and  show  that  it  is,  in  reality,  a 

conclusion,  following  his  questions 

7  Point  out  the  error  of  it  from  a  moral  standpoint 

8  What  profound  moral  truth  may  we  urge  in  excuse  for  his 

decision  here? 

9  Against  whom  are  his  machinations  directed,  and  according 

to  the  law  of  cause  and  consequence,  on  whom  must  they 
react? 

10  What  is  the  plan  on  which  he  has  decided  to  begin  opera- 

tions?   (Bead  Bacon's  essay  on  CuntUng) 

11  What  insight  into  his  character  does  the  last  line  of  the 

soliloquy  give  us? 

12  In  what  state  of  mind  is  Gloster  when  he  enters? 

13  Show  both  the  poet's  wisdom  and  art,  in  his  treatment  of 

this  portion  of  the  scene 

14  Note  the  change  from  verse  to  prose.    Explain  Shakspere's 

use  of  each  as  exemplified  here 

15  Show  Edmund's  cunning  in  the  dialogue  preceding  the  read- 

ing of  the  letter 

16  Express  in  the  language  of  our  day,  the  import  of  the  letter 

17  In  the  dialogue  which  follows,  what  is  very  apparent  as  to 

the  Gloster  family? 

18  So  far,  in  what  respects  does  the  main  plot  coincide  with  the 

underplot? 

19  What  does  Edmund  pretend  to  assign  as  a  reason  for  Edgar's 

writing  the  letter?    Show  the  cunning  of  it 

20  Discuss  Gloster's  character  as  evidenced  in  his  remark,  '  To 

his  father  that  so  tenderly  and  entirely  loves  him ' 

21  What  two  constructions  may  be  put  on  Gloster's  '  I  would 

unstate  .  .  .  resolution '?    Which  do  you  prefer?    Why? 

22  Show  that  it  is  in  keeping  with  Gloster's  temperament  to  be- 

lieve in  astrology  and  planetary  influences 
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23  Give  an  account  of  the  eclipses  to  which  the  poet  here  pre- 

sumably refers.    What  was  the  belief  of  his  time  in  regard 
to  astrology,  etc.? 

24  Is  Edmund  a  believer  in  these  influences?    If  not,  what  is  his 

belief? 

25  Interpret  his  first  line  after  seeing  Edgar 

26  Explain  the  meaning  of  his  second  sentence,  and  tell  what 

thought  prompted  it 

27  Show  the  significance  of  the  notes  which  Edmund  signs  as 

EdgBJc  enters 

28  Why  does  he  introduce  the  subject  of  eclipses?    Why  so  soon 

drop  it? 

29  Show  his  cunning  in  his  advice  to  Edgar,  in  the  dialogue  fol- 

lowing 

30  What  common  quality  have  Edgar  and  Gloster,  and  how  does 

Edmund  work  on  it,  in  each? 

31  Observe  the  use  of  the  soliloquy  here.    What  is  its  purpose 

in  this  instance? 

32  Is  there  any  excuse  to  be  offered  for  Edmund's  determination 

to  ruin  Edgar,  aside  from  the  fact  that  his  birth  was  shame- 
ful? 

33  Which  is  the  older  of  these  sons?    How  do  they  eompare  in 

character,  in  this  scene? 

Act  1,  seme  S 

1  Where  is  scene  3  located?    What  time  has  elapsed  since  the 

close  of  scene  2? 

2  What  is  the  purpose  of  this  scene? 

3  What  do  we  learn  of  Lear,  from  it? 

4  Of  what  is  Goneril  complaining?    How  does  she  appear  here? 

5  HaB  she  any  right  on  her  side?    Diacuss 

6  Interpret  her  speech  '  Old  fools  .  . .  abus'd ' 

7  Have  we  any  due  to  Oswald's  character  in  this  seene? 
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8  For  what  does  this  scene  prepare  ns?    Show  the  poet's 
dramatic  art  in  this 
Act  Ij  scene  ^ 

1  Give  location  of  scene  4,  and  its  time  relation  to  scene  3 

2  What  do  we  learn  from  the  first  speech  of  Kent? 

3  Did  Shakspere  borrow  the  fact  of  Kent's  disguise  and  offer  of 

service  from  the  Old  Leir  drama? 

4  Describe  Lear's  entrance.    What  do  we  gather  from  his  first 

words? 
6  Condense  Kent's  profession  of  what  he  is,  into  the  qnalities 
he  possesses 

6  Was  he  trying  to  flatter  Lear  in  answering  his  questions?    If 

not,  what  the  inference? 

7  Why  do  both  Kent  and  Lear  use  prose  here? 

8  What  are  the  thoughts  suggested  in  Kent's  reply  to  Lear's 

'  How  old  art  thou? ' 

9  What  may  we  infer  from  Lear's  demand  for  his  fool? 

10  Describe  Oswald's  entrance  and  exit?    What  does  it  prove  of 

him? 

11  What  is  the  effect  on  Lear,  of  the  Knight's  report  in  regard 

to  Oswald? 

12  Trace  Lear's  thoughts  and  emotions  from-  the  time  the  Knigb-t 

reenters,  to  the  point  when  he  again  asks  for  his  fool 

13  Show  with  what  subtle  art  the  poet  reveals  to  us  (in  the  few 

lines  preceding  Oswald's  reentrance)  Lear's  feelings  toward 
his  fool 

14  What  is  the  first  impression  we  receive  of  the  fool,  from  what 

the  knight  says? 

15  How  do  we  know  that  Shakspere  intended  us  to  regard  this 

fool  as  superior  to  any  other  of  his  fools  or  clowns? 

16  What  are  Lear's  feelings  when  Oswald  reenters?    Why  is  he 

so  enraged  at  the  latter's  first  answer  to  him? 

17  How  does  Oswald  regard  this  outburst? 
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18  For  what  type  of  humanity  does  Oswald  stand?    Discuss  the 

universality  of  the  type 

19  Against  whom  is  he  placed  in  exact  antithesis?    Explain 

20  Show  the  first  point  at  which  Lear  shows  evidence  of  having 

begun  to  learn  his  lesson.    What  is  the  lesson  he  has  to 
learn? 

21  Did  Bhakspere  invent  the  stage  fool?    If  not,  what  did  he  do 

with  the  one  he  found  on  the  stage? 

22  Quote  passages  from  two  of  Shakspere's  plays  {As  you  Uke  Up 
and  Ttoelfth  night)  to  show  his  conception  of  court  fools 

23  What  do  you  believe  was  this  fool's  age?    Why? 

24  Why  was  he  not  brought  forward  by  the  poet,  till  the  rupture 

with  moral  law  had  taken  place? 

25  Show  the  poet's  art  in  introducing  him  into  the  drama  then 

26  Define  humor  and  explain  the  difference  between  it  and  the 

other  forms  of  wit 

27  Note  how  Lear  speaks  to,  and  how  he  speaks  of,  the  fool 

through  this  scene.    What  is  the  inference? 

28  What  was  the  fool's  coxcomb?    To  whom  does  he  offer  it  on 

entering  and  why? 

29  Explain  'And  thou  canst  not  smile. . .'    Discuss  the  applica- 

bility of  the  sentiment  to-day 

30  Interpret  '  this  fellow. .  .coxcomb.'    Why  does  he  pretend  to 

wish  for  two  coxcombs? 

31  Interpret, '  Truth's  a  dog . . . '   Had  he  any  cipecial  intent  in  the 

latter  part  of  it? 

32  Explain  the  meaning  of  each  line  of  the  fool's  speech,  begin- 

ning *  Have  more  than  thou  showest.'    What  is  the  thought 
underlying  the  whole  of  it? 

33  What  was  implied  in  'Then  'tis  like  the  breath. .  .for't?' 

Discuss  the  truth  of  the  statement 

34  Why  does  the  poet  make  them  harp  on  '  nothing '  here? 

35  Explain    the   meaning  of   'No,   f  aith ...  snatching.'     What 

abuse  is  the  poet  here  satirizing? 
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W  In  the  fool's  speech  on  ^  eggs '  and  ^  crowns '  what  sentence 
contains  an  allusion  to  one  of  Aesop's  fables?  Relate  the 
fable 

87  Interpret  the  fool's  first  song 

38  What  may  we  infer  from  Lear's  question  just  after? 

39  Why  does  the  fool  introduce  songs  here? 

40  Show  the  poet's  art  in  making  the  second  song  reveal  to  us 

the  beauty  of  the  fool's  character 

41  What  do  Lear's  first  words  to  Goneril  reveal? 

42  Why  does  the  fool  address  Goneril  as  he  does?    Explain  his 

couplet  of  song.    Interpret  *  That's  a  shealed  peascod ' 

43  What  is  the  general  character  of  Goneril's  first  address  to 

Lear?  What  does  she  utterly  ignore  throughout  the  speech? 

44  Show  that  the  fool's  'The  Jiedge-sparrow. .  .young,'  is  but  a 

continuation,  in  parable,  of  what  Goneril  omitted  in  her 
address 

45  Give  both  the  particular  and  the  universal  meaning  in  *  So 

out  went  the  candle,  and  we  were  left  darkling.' 

46  What  caused  Lear  to  ask  'Are  you  our  daughter? ' 

47  Interpret  both  Lear's  and  the  fool's  speeches  from  '  Does  any 

here  know  me? '  to  Goneril's  '  This  admiration  •  .  .' 

48  Have  you  any  sympathy  with  Goneril  in  the  statement  of 

her  grievances?    Why? 

49  Is  there  any  difference  in  Lear's  passion  here,  and  in  the  scene 

in  which  he  banishes  Cordelia? 

50  Point  out  the  poet's  art  (from  this  point  to  the  close  of  the 

scene)  in  engaging  the  sympathy  of  the  audience  for  Lear 

51  How  does  insanity  differ  from  passion?    Note  the  point  at 

which  Lear  first  exhibits  a  flash  of  insanity  and  explain 
what  causes  it 

52  Lear's  appeal  to  nature  is  usually  called  a  curse.    Is  it?    If 

not,  what  is  it? 

53  How  does  Goneril  receive  it?    What  is  the  inference? 
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54  Whj  does  the  fool  take  no  part  in  this  portion  of  the  scene? 

55  How  does  Lear  know  that  50  of  his  followers  have  been  dis- 

missed?   Show  Bhakspere's  artistic  treatment  of  this. 

56  Show  the  contending  emotions  of  Lear  throughout  his  speech 

beginning  '  I'll  tell  thee ' 

57  What  may  we  judge  of  Albany's  character  from  what  we  see 

of  him  in  this  scene? 

58  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  fool's  lines  just  after  Lear's 

exit.    What  further  do  they  reveal  of  him? 

59  For  what  does  the  poet  prepare  us  in  Ooneril's  instructions 

to  Oswald? 

60  Have  you  yet  recognized  in  Qoneril  one  touch  of  womanly 

sympathy  or  gentleness?    If  so,  what? 

Act  1,  scene  5 

1  What  is  the  location  of  scene  5,  and  what  is  its  time  relation 

to  scene  4?    What  is  the  purpose  of  the  scene? 

2  Compare  Lear's  instructions  to  Kent  with  Goneril's  to  Os- 

wald.   What  is  the  inference? 

3  Interpret  the  first  two  speeches  of  the  fool 

4  Did  he  believe  Regan  would  receive  Ijear  kindly? 

5  Interpret  Lear's  'I  did  her  wrong.'    What  does  it  reveal  of 

him? 

6  Show  the  art  of  the  poet  in  his  treatment  of  the  fool  just 

after  this 

T  Show  the  change  taking  place  in  Lear  as  evidenced  in  his  last 
sentences  before  the  gentleman  enters 

8  What  quiet  touch,  full  of  pathos,  does  the  poet  give  in  closing 
the  scene? 

SUMMARY  OF  AOT  1 

1  Prom  the  standpoint  of  dramatic  technic,  what  parts  of  the 

tragedy  are  presented  i&  this  act? 

2  Wbom  may  we  expect  to  be  the  tragic  characters  as  the  drama 

unfolds?    Why,  in  each  case? 
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3  If  any  of  these  escape  the  tragic  fate,  by  what  agency  will 

they  be  saved? 

4  Select  from  the  act  20  quotations  applicable  to  any  age  and 

country 

5  Bead  the  act  in  class,  noting  in  your  study  the  obsolete  words, 

obscure  constructions  and  literary  excellencies,  not  included 
in  the  questions 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  PLAY 

1  Compare  Shakspere's  conclusion  of  the  tragedy  with  that  of 

the  Holinshed  and  Old  Leir  stories.  How  did  Nahum  Tate 
change  the  Shakspere  tragedy?  Why?  How  long  did  his 
version  hold  the  English  stage?  What  great  actor  restored 
the  original  text?    In  what  year? 

2  Show  Shakspere's  art  as  a  poet  in  making  Cordelia,  the  lov- 

ing, the  virtuous,  the  angelic,  suffer  defeat  and  death 
.3  What  great  lesson  does  the  poet  give  us  in  representing  both 

Lear  and  Oloster  as  ^  more  sinned  against  than  sinning? ' 
4  What  lesson  does  he  give  us  in  the  defeat  and  downfall  of 

Edmund,  who  was  the  victim  of  another's  sin? 

6  In  portraying  a  Began  and  a  Goneril  in  the  one  family,  as 

contrasted  with  an  Edmund  in  the  other,  what  truth  does 
the  poet  seem  to  wish  to  present  to  us? 

6  Show  how  the  poet  has  given  us,  in  this  play,  the  Christian 

rather  than  the  old  Greek  or  Roman  conception  of  human 
goodness 

7  To  those  who  rightly  consider  this  drama,  what  is  the  feeling 

of  it?  Wliy?  Living  the  whole  of  the  play  over  in  memory 
and  emotion,  what  words  of  the  text  seem  specially  to 
apply  to  the  scene  of  Lear  and  Cordelia  united  in  death, 
and  Kent  bowing  to  his  master's  call? 

8  Explain  how  and  why  it  is,  that  true  dramatic  art  exerts  a 

more  powerful  influence  on  humanity  than  any  other  art 
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Yflriorom  Shakspere:  King  Lear  H.  H.  FurneM,  ed. 

Technique  of  the  drama  Gustay  Freytag 

Shakespeare  commentaries  Q.  G.  Gerrlnos 

Sbakspeare's  life,  art  and  characters  Henry  N.  Hudson 

Characters  of  Slxakspeare  William  HazUtt 

The  man  and  the  book  O.  M.  Ingleby 

Shakspere's  heroines  Mrs  Anna  Jameson 

literary  essays  James  Bnssell  Lowell 

Critical  essays  on  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  W«  W.  Lloyd 

8!bakeepeare  as  a  dramatic  artist  Blohard  G.  Monlton 
Shakespearian  drama:  a  commentary:  Tragedies, Denton  J.  Snider 

Lectorea  on  dramatic  literature  A.  W.  Schlegel 

Shakespeare's  dramatic  art  Hermann  TJlrld 

Wit.  hnmor  and  Shakespeare  Joihn  Weiss 

Studies  in  Shakspere  Richard  Grant  White 

BwM»  ma.  8S8  ENGIilSH  FlOTlOlf  <*. 

Detroit  (Mich.)  Tiventieth  century  club 

1  Introductory 

2  Clarissa  Harlotoe. — Samuel  Bichardson 

Points  to  be  noted: 
The  epistolary  style,  introduced  by  Bichardson 
How  far  are  the  characters  true  to  life 
Contrast  of  weakness  and  strength  in  Clarissa's  char- 
acter 
Lack  of  growth  in  characters;  a  characteristic  of  Greek 
drama 
Topic  suggested:  Conscience 
3  Tom  Jones. — Henry  Fielding 
Points  to  be  noted: 
Fielding  '  taught  his  generation  the  artistic  condnct  of  a 
complete  plot^  combined  with  realism  in  pharaotan 
and  events ' 
Characters:  Contrast  Squire  All  worthy  and  Squire  West- 
ern, the  latter  *  the  type  of  English  country  gentleman  * 
Total  lack  of  refinement  in  characters 
Evil  characters  all  accomplished  hypocrites 
Fielding  as  a  humofrist 
Topic  suggested:  Standard  of  morality  in  Tom  Jones 

aSee  also  tha  progrram  of  four  years  work  done  by  the  Backworth  (Bog.)  oUutlcal  noT«l> 
rmdlng  nnloa  {$ee  Moultoo,  R :  Q.  Four  ywn  of  nvo9l  reading,    1896.    p.  SS^). 
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4  Roderick  Random. — ^Tobias  Gheorge  Smollett 

Points  to  be  noted: 

Compare  with  Gil  Bias  of  Lesage 
The  book  largely  autobiographio 
Smollett's  peculiar  satire 
Topic  suggested:   Should  characters  be  constructed  as  types 
or  as  individuaJs? 

5  Evelina. —  Prances  Burney 

Points  to  be  noted: 
Beginning  of  a  new  school:  novel  of  domestic  satire 
r  Artistic  delineation  of  character;   keenness  of  insight 

into  character  and  motives 
Refinement  of  many  of  the  characters  as  contrasted  with 
the  characters  of  earlier  novelists 
Topics  suggested :  Picture  of  social  life  of  the  time 
Life  of  Miss  Burney 

6  Bride  of  Lammermoor. — ^Walter  Scott 

Points  to  be  noted: 
The  presence  of  all  of  Scott's  characteristics  as  a  writer; 
viz,  native  Scotch  character,  romance,  the  supernatural, 
manly  daring 
Are  the  characters  of  Lucy  Ashton  and  her  father  self-con- 
sistent? 
Topic  suggested:  Can  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor  be  seriously 
analyzed? 

7  Pride  and  prejudice. — Jane  Austen 

Points  to  be  noted: 

Elegance  of  .style 

The  extracNrdinary  vitality  of  Miss  Austen's  charaoters, 

the  more  surprising  as  they  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  com- 

monplace  and  ordinary  people 
Her  humor 
Topic  suggested:  Character  of  Elizabeth  Bennet 
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8  The  Netooomes. — ^William  Thackeray 

Points  to  be  noted: 
Character  of  Col.  Newcome 
Is  Thackeray  a  critic  or  a  great  moral  satlriBtT 
Compare  Thackeray  and  Fielding 
Topic  BUggefited:  Thackeray's  snobs 

9  Tale  of  two  cities. — Charles  Dickens 

Points  to  be  noted: 
The  author's  description  of  a  French  mob  in  this  noyel 
contrasted  with  his  description  of  an  English  mob  in 
Bamdby  Rudge 
Was  the  noble  self-sacrifice  of  the  hero  within  the  range 
of  human  generosity? 
Topic  suggested:  Character  of  Carton  as  it  develops  under 
the  influence  of  his  pure  unselfish  love 

10  In  eye  for  an  eye. — Anthony  Trollope 

Points  to  be  noted: 
A  picture  of  English  manor  life.    Importance  attached 

to  the  system  of  entail 
Vivid  interest  of  the  story 

Does  Trollope  deserve  a  place  among  the  great  BngUsh 
novelists? 
Topic  suggested:  TroUope's  autobiography 

11  Put  yourself  in  his  place.— Charles  Beade 

Points  to  be  noted: 
The  interest  of  character  is  quite  subordinate  to  that  of 

incident 
Was  Simmons  right  to  keep  silence  on  his  death  bed? 
The  author  always  writes  with  a  purpose 
How  far  are  his  characters  natural? 
Topic  suggested:  The  rights  of  capitalists 

^  Mia  on  the  Floss.—  George  Eliot 
Points  to  be  noted: 
Was  George  Eliot  the  first  to  show  moral  development  in 
oharactersT 
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The  difference  between  a  man's  and  a  woman's  deyotion 
as  shown  in  the  mutual  attachment  of  Tom  and  Maggie 
Character  sketches  of  Aunt  Glegg  and  Aunt  Pullett 
Topic  suggested:  The  humanity  of  George  Eliot 

18  Teas  of  the  D'Z76ert?«fe«.— Thomas  Hardy 
Points  to  be  noted: 
Emotional  quality  of  Hardy's  style.    His  descriptions  of 

nature 
His  women 

Is  Hardy  the  greatest  living  novelist? 
Topic  suggested:  Fatalism 

14  The  egoist. —  George  Meredith 
Points  to  be  noted: 

Meredith  is  the  Browning  of  the  novel 
Is  Sir  Willoughby  Patterne  a  possible  character? 
Is  there  more  than  one  egoist  in  the  book? 
Topic  suggested:  Character  of  Clara  Middleton 

■ullj.  BO.  04S  BSARIiT  BNGIilSH  HISTORY 

Alpha  branch  of  University  extension  study  cluby  OgdensJmrg 

1896-96 

1  1042    to    1066.    Edward    the    Confessor.    Canute.    Hardi- 

canute.    Harold 

2  1066    to    1087.    William    the    Conqueror.    Feudal    system. 

Curfew  bell.  The  tower.  Doomsday  book.  Lanfrano* 
Bayeuz  tapestry.    Battle  abbey.    Condition  of  Prance 

8  1087  to  1154.    William  2.    Anselm.    Henry  1.    Stephen.    The 
crusades.    Chivalry.    The  white  ship.    The  new  forest 

4  1154  to  1189.    Henry  2.    Thomas  k  Becket.    Constitutions  of 

Clarendon.  Outlines  of  Irish  history  and  history  of  early 
Irish  church.  Trial  by  jury.  Foreign  possessions.  Rebel- 
lions under  Henry's  sons 

5  1189  to  1216.    Richard  1.    Second  and  third  crusades.    Magna 

charta.  Prince  Arthur.  John  and  the  pope.  Slaughter  of 
Jews 
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•  1216  to  1276.  Henry  3.  Barons'  war.  House  of  commons. 
Earl  of  Leicester.    Oxford  and  other  universities 

7  1276  to  1307.    Edward  1.    Outlines  of  history  of  Wales  and 

Scotland.  John  Baliol.  Robert  Bruce.  William  Wallace. 
Battle  of  Dunbar 

8  1307  to  1377.     Edward  2.     Bannockburn.     Queen  Isabella. 

Sieges  of  castles.  Edward  3.  Halidon  Hill.  War  with 
France.  Crecy.  Calais.  Neville's  cross.  Black  Prince. 
Sir  John  Mandeville 

9  Chaucer  and  his  times 

10  1377  to  1399.  Richard  2.  Wat  Tyler.  Peasant  revolt.  Black 
death 

U  Wyclif  and  the  reformation 

12  1399  to  1422.  Henry  4.  House  of  Lancaster.  Battle  of 
Shrewsbury.  Statute  for  burning  of  heretics.  Revolt  of 
Wales,  of  the  Percies,  of  Archbishop  Scrope.  Prince 
James.  Henry  5.  Battle  of  Agincourt.  Treaty  of  Troyes. 
Conspiracy  of  Lollards.    Peasant's  revolt 

18  1422  to  1461.  Henry  6.  Protectorate.  Earl  of  Warwick.  Jack 
Cade.  War  of  the  roses.  Joan  of  Arc.  Eton  and  English 
public  schools 

14  1461  to  1485.    Edward  4.    House  of  York.    Defeat  of  War- 

wick. Edward  5.  Duke  of  Gloster.  Richard  3.  Murder  of 
princes.    Henry  Tudor.    Bosworth  Field.    William  Gaxton 

15  1485  to  1547.     Henry  7.     Tudor  family.     Lambert  SimneL 

Perkin  Warbeck.  Discovery  of  America.  Revival  of  let- 
ters.  Henry  8.  Cardinal  Wolsey.  Oxford  reformers. 
Erasmus.    Thomas  More.    Henry's  wives 

16  1547  to  1558.    Edward  6.    Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.    Lady  Jane 

Grey.    Catholicism.    Martyrs.    Loss  of  Calais 
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■nbj.  no.  947  RUSSIA* 

Lansing  {Mich.)  Womaaifs  club 

1  Russian  empire:   its  extent,  boundaries,  divisions,  physical 

features,  climate,  rivers,  ethnology,  location  of  its  chief 
cities 
Russian  pronunciation 

2  Survey  of  Russian  history  to  1238  A.  D.    Romantic  stories 

and  sagas;  system  of  appanage;  divisions  of  the  country; 
Bjiev 
Rise  and  influence  of  the  Teutonic  and  Livonian  knights 

3  Russia  under  the  Mongols,  1238-1462:  Novogorod,  Pskof,  Vl- 

atka;  changes  of  political  center 
Russian  monasteries:  Troitsa  and  others 

4  Religion  in  Russia  prior  to  1652:  origin  of  the  Russian  Greek 

church;  Princess  (St)  Olga;  Vladimir  (972);  results  of  the 
introduction  of  Christianity 
Influence  of  the  Tartars  on  Russia's  development 

5  Moscow  and  its  kremlin;  origin;  influence,  princes,  church 
Compare  Russia  with  the  rest  of  Europe  at  the  close  of  the 

15th  century 

6  Ivan  the  Great,  1462-1505:  consolidation  of  the  empire;  efteot 

of  Ivan's  marriage  on  civilization  in  Russia 
The  Cossacks — Mazeppa 

7  Ivan  4,  *The  terrible'  1533-84:   foreign  relations  (England, 

Sweden,  Poland);  conquest  of  Siberia;  compare  the  char- 
acter of  Ivan  4  with  that  of  Henry  8  of  England 

8  Conditions  of  Russia,  1633-1613:   political,  social  and  relig- 

ious— the  '  time  of  trouble ' 
The  Steppes  and  their  inhabitants 

9  Nikon,  the  patriarch:  his  ecclesiastical  reforms 
Women  in  Russia 

a  Selected  from  a  program  including  EngllBh  literature  and  the  hlitorj  of 
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10  House    of    Bomanof,    1613-82:    leading   events   during   the 

reign  of  Michael,  Alexis,  Feodor;  character  of  Sophia, 
daughter  of  Alexis 

Relations  with  Euroi)e;  influence  of  the  reformation;  strug- 
gles with  Poland;  religious  controversies 

11  Peter  the  Great,  1689-1709:  his  life  to  1709;  revolts  and  other 

disturbances  in  the  empire;  struggle  with  Charles  12;  con- 
quests 

12  Later  years  of  Peter  the  Great,  1706-25:    various  reforms; 

character  as  a  man ;  influence  of  his  reign  on  Russia 

13  St  Petersburg 

14  Women  rulers  of  Russia,  1725-62:  efforts  for  constitutional 

government;  influence  of  Germany,  of  the  war  with  Turkey, 
of  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession;  revolution;  reforms 
under  Elizabeth;  French  influence 

15  Catherine  2,  1762-96:   her  life,  policy,  partitions  of  Poland, 

government,  reforms,  relations  with  France,  extension  of 
Russian  territory 
Menshikov,  prime  minister  to  Catherine  2 

16  Paul  1,  1796-1801:  alliance  with  Bonaparte;  scheme  against 

India 
Finland  and  the  Finns  (ceded  to  Russia  1809) 

17  Reign  of  Alexander  1, 1801-25:  leading  events;  foreign  affairs 
Political  career  of  Bismarck 

18  Alexander  1,   1805-26:   in   relation  to   the  internal   affairs 

of  Russia 
His  private  life  and  character;  results  of  his  reign 

U  Serfdom:    origin  of,  conditions,  influence  on  individual  de- 
velopment and  on  national  life,  changes  in  form,  emanci- 
pation 
The  Icons 

20  ^^icholas  1,  1825-55;  how  he  came  to  the  throne,  character 
of  his  administration;  Polish  insurrection  (1831);  foreign 
relations 
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21  Poland  and  Kosciusko 

Causes  and  results  of  the  Crimean  war 

22  Beign  of  Alexander  2,  1856-81:   his  reforms;  relations  with 

China,  Japan  and  the  United  States;  circular  of  Oortchakof 
and  its  effects;  character  and  fate  of  Alexander  2 
Shamil  and  the  Circassians 

23  Eastern  question.    Bussia  in  European  politios 
The  Mir  and  the  Zemstov 

24  Nihilism  and  nihilists 

Russian  traits  ! 

25  Under-ground  Bussia:  mines  and  mining 

26  Siberia  as  a  penal  colony,  and  the  exile  system 

27  The  Jews  in  Bussia 

28  Bussian  America 

29  Bussian  peasantry 
Easter  customs  in  Bussia 

30  Bussian  language  and  early  literature  to  1825;  characteris- 

tics, folk-lore,  songs,  poetry;  quotations  by  each  member 

31  Educational  system  of  Bussia:  universities,  present  policy  of 

the  empire  in  regard  to  education 

32  Bussian  art 
Verestchagin 

33  Marriage  customs  and  usages  in  Bussia;  the  present  state  of 

the  Bussian  family 
Newspapers  and  censorship  of  the  press  in  Bussia 

34  (General  Ignatieff,  the  Bussian  Gladstone 

35  Various  sects  in  Bussia;  attitude  of  the  government  toward 

them;  story  of  the  Pashkoffski 

36  Character  of  Bussian  novels  and  novelists  and  their  inflaence 

on  the  Bussian  people 
Comments  on  a  representative  novel  of  Gogol,  of  Turgenieflf, 
of  Dostoyevski,  of  Tolstoi 

37  Bussian  music,  theaters,  holidays  and  amusements 
Pushkin  , 

38  Imperial  administration  in  Bussia 
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8«^.  BO.  948^  STORY  OF  THB3  NBTHSRLANDS 

Album  historical  club 
1895-96 

1  Physical  history  of  the  Netherlands 

The  ancient  Netherlands  to  the  time  of  Mary  of  Burgundy 

2  The  people  of  Holland,  their  manners  and  customs 
Charles  5  in  the  Netherlands 

3  The  women  whose  influence  was  felt  in  Holland 

Margaret  of  Parma 
Mary  of  Burgundy 
Isabella 
Elizabeth 

Catherine  de  Medicis 
Anne  the  goyerness 

i  Oreat  Dutch  navigators 
Dutch  East  India  company 

5  Phillip  2' and  his  influence 
Famous  town  halls 

Alva:  the  grand  commander  and  the  Spanish  inquisition 

6  William  of  Nassau,  the  founder  of  Dutch  liberty 
The  universities 

7  The  Duke  of  Parma  and  the  Invincible  armada 
Church  history  in  the  Netherlands 

8  Amsterdamr 
Erasmus 
Industrial  arts 

9  The  Bamevelds 
Antwerp 

Music  of  Holland 
10  Dutch  war  with  England  and  the  administration  of  John 
DeWitt 
Literature  of  Holland 
Modem  Dutch  writers 
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11  Some  famous  cities  of  the  Netherlands 

12  Art  and  artists,  Dutch  and  Flemish 
Queen  Hortense 

Glimpses  of  Hugenot  history  under  Henry  of  Navarre  and 
contemporary  events  in  France  from  1670  to  end  of  century 

13  From  the  war  of  1689  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
Dutch  governors  of  New  York 

Waterloo  and  its  influence  in  history 

14  Overthrow  of  the  republic 
The  tulip  mania 

Tapestry  weaving  and  lace  making 

15  Establishment  of  the  monarchy  and  its  history  to  the  present 

time 
Institutions  of  Holland:  educational,  charitable  and  reform- 
atory 

16  As  a  nation  what  does  America  owe  to  Holland? 
Brussels 

Gilds  of  the  Netherlands^ 

17  Holland  of  to-day 

Motley,  his  work  and  influence 


Beferemces 
Holland,  2  v. 

The  land  of  pluck 

Jobn  of  Bameveld,  2  v. 

Rise  of  the  Dvtch  republic 

History  of  the  United  Netherlands 

Life  and  letters  of  Erasmua 

John  DeWlbt,  grand  pensionary  of  Holland,  2 

Story  of  HoUandl 

History  of  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands 

Concise  history  of  Hlolland  and  Belgium 

Young  folks  hilstory  of  the  Netherlands 

Brave  Mttle  Holland 

Hlolland  and  Its  people 

Heart  of  Holland 

Picturesque  Holland 

Sketches  In  Holland  and  ScandinaTia 

Hans  Brlnker 


Amids 

Mary  Mapes  Dodge 
Motiey 
Motley 
Motley 
Froude 
V.  PontaliB 
Rogers 
Ton  Schiller 
Young 
Young 
Grtffls 
AmlciB 
Havard 
Havard 
Hare 
Mary  Mapea  Dodge 
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Bj  pike  and  dike  Henty 

PhlUp  II  of  Spain  Preaoott 

Reign  of  Charles  V  Presoott 

Puritans  in  £>nglaiid,  Holland  and  America  Campbell 

Influence  of  the  Netherlands  Grlffls 

Reformers  before  the  reformatl<oi])  Ullman 

Wood<cu>bters  of  Nuremburgi  Conway 

ComprehenelTe  history  of  the  Netiberland^i  Butler 

Hlatory  of  the  NeitherUiiids  Young 

imkj.  mo.  9ea  MODERN  BQYPT 

Traveler^  clw6,  Olean 

GRECO-ROMAN  PERIOD 

1  The  Ptolemies 
Pilgrimage  to  Philae 

2  Cleopatra 

Egypt,  a  Roman  province 

Discussion :  Woman's  influence  under  paganism 

3  Pagan  emperorsi 
The  Jews  in  Egypt 

4  Beign  of  Gonstantine  the  Oreat 
The  Copts 

MUSLIM   INYASIOK 

5  Amrou 

Muslim  Egyptians:  Character  and  personal  characteristics 

6  Mahomet  and  Islamisni 
Festival,  return  of  the  pilgrims 
Discussion :  darweeshes  and  superstitions 

7  Egypt  under  the  caliphs 
The  desert  and  tent  life 

8  Saladin  and  the  crusaders 
Old  Cairo 

Discussion :  Effects  of  the  crusades  on  Europeans 

9  The  Mamelukes 
Education  and  literature 

10  All  Bey 

Arabian  architecture 

DisiMissioii :    Domestic  life;   harem,  female  dress  and  orna- 
ments 
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11  Napoleon'B  campaign  in  Egypt 
Ganala 

12  Obelisks    ^ 

Boat  life  on  the  Nile 
Discussion:  Modern  researches 

TURKISH  INVASION 

13  Mehemet  Ali 

Form  of  government  and  military 

14  Egypt  from  1849-63 
Industries  of  Egypt    , 

Discussion:  Condition  of  the  Fellaheen  ^ 

16  Ismail  Pasha 

Court  of  the  EShedive 

16  The  revolt  of  Arabi 
Street  life  of  Cairo    , 
Discussion:  The  British  occupation 

17  Gordon    , 

Emin  Pasha  and  the  Soudan 

18  Modern  Alexandria  and  Cairo 
A  winter  in  Egypt 
Discussion :  Egypt  of  to-day 

•«^.  mo.  Vn  MBXIOAJT  HISTORY 

I 

Romeo  (Mich.)  Monday  cl/ub 

1  An  introduction  to  Mexico 

2  Geography  and  climate  of  ancient  Mexico 
Primitive  races 

The  fabulous  Toltec  empire 
Buins  of  Tula 

3  Quetzalcoatl,  or  the  Fair  god 

Review:  Fair  god, — Wallace  '^^ 

Mound-builders  of  Mexico  , 

Cliff  dwellers 
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4  Poeblo  dwellings 
The  Zanis 
Tezcncans    . 

GoTernment,  literature,  religion 

5  The  Aztecs  and  the  founding  of  Tenochtitlan 
Gk>Temment,  laws  and  revenues 

Mexican  confederacy  and  military  institutions 
Educational  system 

6  Manners  and  customs  of  the  Aztecs 
Aztec  religion 

Painting  and  sculpture 
Language  and  writing 

7  Azteo  calendar  stcme 
Historical  sketch  to  1602 
Montezuma  2 
Floating  gardens 

8  Expeditions  of  Cordova  and  Grijalva 
Life  of  Hernando  Cortes 

Landing  of  the  Spaniards 
Dona  Marina 

9  Founding  of  Vera  Cruz 
Republic  of  Tlascala 

Spanish  alliance  -"' 

Mexican  hand  work 
10  People  and  city  of  Cholula 

Massacre  of  Cholula 

The  arduous  march  to  Mexico 

Mexican  food  and  its  preparation 
U  A  glimpse  of  ancient  Mexico 

Capitol,  palaces  and  museums 

Spaniards  in  Mexico 

Mines  and  mining  in  Mexico 
12  Montezuma's  arrest  and  life  in  the  Spanish  quarters 

Difficulty  with  Narvaez 

Alvardo's  massacre 

Heposition  of  Monteznina 
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13  La  noche  triste 
Battle  of  Otnmba 
Gomara  and  Bernal  Diaz 
Fasts  and  festivals 

14  Siege  and  surrender  of  Mexico 
Details  and  effect  of  the  conquest 
Rebuilding  of  the  capital 
Guatemozin's  career 
Ecclesiastical  power 

16  Legend  of  the  patron  saint 
Mythology  and  superstition 
Life  and  work  of  Las  Casas 
Historians:  Solis;  Sahagtin 
Select  readings  from  Sahagtin 

16  Palenque  and  the  phantom  city 
Ruins  of  Teotihuacan 
Tenenepancos  and  Nahualac  cemeteries 
Buins  of  Yucatan 

17  Viceroys  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries 
The  inquisition 

Last  viceroys  and  their  struggle  for  independence 
Commercial  restrictions 

18  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
Revolution  under  Miguel  Hidalgo 
Jose  Maria  Morelos;  Vicente  Guerrero 
Influence  of  the  clergy 

Don  Augustin.  Iturbide 

19  Early  days  of  the  republic 
Revolt  of  Texas 

Santa  Anna 

Account  of  the  storming  of  Monterey 

Poem:  Monterey 

20  Battle  of  Buena  Vista 
Poem :  Angela  of  Buena  Vista 
Era  of  reform 
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Bevolution  of  Alvarez  and  Comonfort 
Benito  Jaores 

21  The  French  inyasion 
Empire  nnder  Maximilian 
Brief  sketch  of  Empress  Carlotta 
Portflrio  Diaz 

Naturalists  in  Mexico 

22  Modern  Mexico 

23  Mexico,  commercial,  social  and  political 
Typical  journeys  and  country  life  in  Mexico 
Resources  of  the  country 

Art  and  artists 

24  City  of  Mexico 
Cathedrals 

Ancient  and  modem  prison  system 

Popocatepetl 

Ode:  Mount  Popocatepetl. — Manuel  Garpio 

26  Mexican  railway  system 
Mexican  army    ^ 
Important  towns 
Mexican  pottery 

26  Mexican  missions 

Public  institutions  and  schools 

Amusements 

Boys  in  Mexico    , 

Poem:  FareweU  to  Mexico. — ^Manuel  Acuna 

•«1bJ.  mo.  9TaA  YB  OLD  COLONIB  DAYS 

Fortnightlyy  Jamestown 
1896-96 

FBBMOH  OOOUPATION 

1  Early  adventures  and  explorations:  Oartier  to  Ghamplaln 
Native  tribes:  primeval  squaw 
What  we  owe  to  the  Jesuit 
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Huguenots 

LaSalle;  the  Mississippi 

Acadia.    '  List  to  a  tale  of  love ' 

FRBNOH  AND  INDIAN  WAR 

2  The  red  man's  ri^ts 
Before  the  coming  of  Braddock:  indian  warfare;  historic  bat* 

ties 
Contention  in  the  Ohio  valley 
Pitfs  campaign 
Fall  of  Quebec:  Wolfe;  Montcalm 

YIRGINIA,  1607 
8  Colony  planting 

Oolonial  government  aind  social  organization:  the  great  char* 

ter;  house  of  burgesses 

Bacon's  rebellion:  'White  apron  brigade' 

Bond  servant  and  slave 

Founding  of  Maryland,  1634 

•    Ghurch  and  clergy;  aristocracy  and  democracy 

Days  and  ways  in  the '  Old  dominion ' 

NIBUW  NBDERLANDTSy  1614 

4  Character  of  Dutch  institutions  and  people 
'  Sea  beggars ' 
Hendrick  Hudson 

Purchase  and  settlement  of  Manhattan :  the  Walloons 
Legends  of  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  valleys 
Dutch  govemora  Minuit,  VanTwiller,  Keift,  Btuyvesant 

NBW  YORK,  1664       , 

6  Conquest  of  New  Netherlaod  by  the  English 
Massacre  at  Schenectady 
Dutch  colonial  manors  and  manners 
Cbloniat  city  of  New  York 
*The  Jerseys',  1617;  Dutch  claims 
Dutch  influence  on  American  institutions 
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Massachusetts,  1620  . 

6  Rise  of  the  puritan  movement  in  England  under  Elizabeth 
Pilgrims  in  Holland  and  America 

Causes  for  settlement  of  Massachusetts  Bay  colony 

Pilgrim  and  puritan 

Colonization  of  New  Hampshire,  1623;  Connecticut,  168i; 
Rhode  Island,  1636 

The  puritan  sabbath 

Quaint  customs  and  fashions;  picturesque  incidents  and  folk- 
lore 

7  New  England  and  its  red  men;  King  Philip's  war 
John  Eliot 

Religious  intolerance 

Salem  witchcraft:  17th  century  views  of  witchcraft  and  de- 

monology 
Boston:  royal  governors;  the  old  province  house 
Early  New  England  literature,  schools,  newspapers 
Colonial  dames  and  their  husbands 

CAROLINA,  1668 

8  Albemarle  and  Clarendon  colonies 
'  The  grand  model '    ; 

Wars  of  extermination 

Carolina  divided:  colonial  government;  religipus  liberty 
Charleston:  growth  of  commeroe;  titles  and  estates 
Georgia,  1733:  Oglethorpe's  scheme  of  philanthropy 
TheWesleys;  Whitfield:  their  attitude  to  slavery 

PENNSYLVANIA,  1682 

9  Early  colonists:  Swedes;  quakers 

William  Penn  (Minquon);  *the  great  law';  Indian  treaty 
German  immigration ;  peculiar  religious  sects 
Delaware,  1638;  'the  territories' 
Colonial  Philadelphia 
Benjamin  Franklin 
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10  What  the  French  and  indian  war  settled 

American  commerce 

Golonial  inyitation 

Albany  congress:  Franklin's  propoeed  confederacy 

The  13  colonies  in  1763 

Befeienoes 

Nairatiye  and  critical  history  ot  America 

History  of  tbe  United  States 

Popular  history  of  the  Undited  States 

History  of  the  United  States 

Pioneers  of  Prance  In  the  New  World 

Jesuits  in  North  America 

The  old  r^me  in  Canada 

Ooilsplracy  of  Pontlac 

Montcalm  and  Wolfei 

r^aSalle  and  the  dlscovpry  of  the  great  westParkman 

Old  times  in  the  colonies 

Virginia 

English  colonies  in  America 

Beginnings  of  New  England 

Puritan  in  England,  Holland  and  America 

History  of  Pennsylvania 

History  of  South  CaroUna 

Sabbath  in  puritan  New  England 

Customs  and  fashions  in  Old  New  England 

'Costumes  of  colonial  times 

Rise  of  the  repubUo 

Ldfe  of  Washlngtotf 

American  revolution 

Politioal  history  of  the  United  States 

Indian  tribes  of  North  America 

Rise  and  fall  of  slave  power  In  America 

History  of  American  Uteratnre 

Library  of  American  literature 


Wlnsor 

Bancroft 

Bryant 

Stephens 

Parkman 

Parkman 

Parkman 

Parkman 

Parkman 


Coffin 

Cooke 

Doyle 

Fiske   ' 

Campbell 

ComeU 

Sims 

Earle 

Earle 

Earle 

Frothingham 

Irving 

Fiske 

Smith 

McKenney 

Wilson 

Tyler  g   r  - 

Stedman-Hutchlnsoo 


The  experience  of  another  year  and  stndy  of  the  records  of 
the  study  clnb  division  strongly  confirms  the  opinion  previoasly 
expressed  that  this  division  is  destined  to  reach  a  much  larger 
constituency  and  be  productive  of  more  practical  good  than  the 
entire  extension  lecture  course  system  which  many  thought  to  be 
the  whole  extension  department  because  of  the  prominence  given 
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to  the  lectures  in  newspaper  discussion  of  the  new  movement.  A 
successful  extension  course  with  a  competent  lecturer  involves 
a  considerable  outlay  of  money,  but  with  the  traveling  library 
and  other  helps  afforded  by  the  study  club  division  a  very  small 
number  of  earnest  students  can  at  trifling  cost  carry  on  a  most 
snccessful  course  of  study.  The  77  subjects  in  which  we  now 
give  academic  examinations  are  all  open  to  students  who  make 
their  preparation  in  these  clubs,  and  I  am  confident  that  the 
tune  is  near  when  it  will  be  found  wise  and  practicable  to  offer 
examinations  and  credentials  in  a  number  of  other  subjects  often- 
eet  chosen  for  the  work  of  ^hese  study  clubs  which  are  springing 
ap  all  over  the  state. 

The  results  of  the  first  three  years  work  in  this  field  have  been 
as  encouraging  as  in  any  work  undertaken  by  the  University 
Bince  I  have  had  the  honor  to  be  its  executive  oflBcer.  For  this 
success  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  rare  ability  and  fidelity 
with  which  the  director's  assistant,  Miss  Myrtilla  Avery,  has 
done  the  administrative  work. 

Respectfully  submitted 

Mblvil  Dbwby 

Director 
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preoedlng  statement 


No. 


PLACE 


Name 


i 


a 


Albion. 


Angelica. 


Attica 

Aurora 

Belmont 

Bingbamton. 


Blauvelt. . 
Bolftrar . . . 
Brooklyn. 
BuflUo... 


Camden. 


Canastota 

Canlsteo 

Carthage .  

CaCsUir. 

Central  YaUej . 


Charlton . 

Cuba 

DansTllle. 

I>un]drk  . 


East  Randolph. 
FtbTetteTille  ... 

Fillmore 

Fredonla 


Fulton  . 


Geneseo. , 
Geneva.. 


Glens  Falls . . 
Gloversville . 


Greenwich  . 


Epworth  league,  ch.  8881. 
Unity  club 


Albion  historical  club 

Historical  couTersatlon  club . 

Progress  club 


Mondar  club,  1st  pres.  church . 

Thursday  club 

Tourist  club 


Fortnigbthr  club. 
Monday  anemoo 


lOOn  club  . 


Shakespeare  class 

BlauTelt  reading  circle 

SoroelB 

Fortnightly  club 

8. 6.  prim,  union:  child  study  club. 


Das  Krftnschen 

Graduates*  ass'n  of  Buffalo  seminary 
Highland  Park  literary  club 


Literary  club,  Church  of  the  Messiah. 
Monday  class 


Prospect  ay.  baptist  ch.  literaiy  society . . 

Ratu  rdav  class 

Buffalo  free  kindergarten  ass^n :  train*g  class. 


Woman^s  Investigating  club. 
Historical  club 


Fortnightly  club 

Shakspere  club 

Carthage  Shakspere  club 

Monday  club 

Central  Valley  literary  league. 


Charlton  reading  circle. . 

Pleasant  hour  club 

Coterie 


Cardinal  Newman  reading  circle. 
Women's  literary  club , 


East  Randolph  hist,  and  lit.  society. 

Coterie  

Wide  awake  club 

Fredonla  Shakespeare  club 

Society  for  study  of  art 

Falton  reading  chrcle  

Fulton  Shakespeare  society , 

Monday  evening  class 

Art  circle 

Art  reading  club 


Travelers  dub 

Tuesday  club 

Evenr  Monday  club 

Monday  afternoon  study  class 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  lyceum  and  study  club. 


1896 
1896 

1878 
1878 

1804 


1896 
1895 
1894 
1896 
1890 

1896 
1894 
1896 
1808 
1892 


1890 
1877 
1898 

1880 
1886 

1886 
1876 
1891 


1888 
1890 

1895 
1887 
1891 
1894 
1891 


1891 
187B 


1898 
1886 


1894 
1885 
1806 
1886 
1884 

1876 
1889 
1888 
1896 
1889 

1896 
1896 
1890 
1886 
1896 


o 

Je 

o 
o 

s 

o 
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0 

Je 

N 

o 
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8 

Mr 
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O 
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THE  UIOTEBSITT:  STATI8TIGS  180^-96 

meaos  approxlmatelj. 


No, 


Frequencj 


Subjeota  of  stady  with  number  of  meetings 
deroted  to  each 


No. 


le 


le 


19 


Weekly... 
Weekly  .. 

Weekly  .. 
Weekly  .. 

^weekly. 


m 


20 


90 

fl 

25 

les 


Weekly  .. 
BfweeKly. 
Weekly  .. 
Biwe^. 
Wee^y  .. 

Weekly.. 
Wef>kly  .. 
Weekly  .. 
Biweekly . 
Weekly  .. 


Biweekly. 
Weekly.. 
Weekly.. 

Weekly.. 
Weekly.. 


Weekly 

Weekly 

4  days  ea.  week. 


Weekly. 
Weekly. 


BIweekiy 

Weekly 

Weekly 

Weekly 

Semimontii^ . 


Weekly. 
Weekly  . 
Weekly  , 

Weekly  . 

Weekly  . 


Biweekly 
BiweeUy 
Biweekly 
Weekly  .. 
Moiii£ly.. 


Weekly... 
Biweekly 
Weekly  .. 
Weekly  .. 
Weekly  .. 


17 


Weekly. 
Weekly  . 
Week^. 
Weekly. 
WeaU^  . 


10 


5 


so 
n 

14 
40 
18 
10 

rao 


44 

f90 


0 
152 


72 


f  60 


8 

no 


Engliah  literature 
Critical  study  of 


the  gonpels  (88) ;  sociology 
vlO);  Amer.  literature  (14) 


Story  of  the  Netherlands 

Influence  of  the  West  on  later  dTlUaation  of 

theEast 

English  history  from  the  aocesBion  of  James 

1  through  Qeorge  4 


Hanilet  (0) ;  Mereha&tof  Yenloe  (7). 
uenusny 


King  Henry  6  (5) :  Hamlet  (7) . 
Qerman  literature 


Shakspere^s  historical  plays 

American  history  ;  American  literature. 

American  authors ;  U.  8.  history 

Holland. 


International  8.  8.  primary  lesson  and  related 
subjects  (44);  child  study  (10) . 

Sou  Ipture 

History  of  architecture 

Architecture,  sculpture  and 

from  prehistoric  times 

History  of  figypt 

Italy 


outline  history 


Europe  of  to-day 

Greece,  its  history  and  literature 

Psychology  (88);  Mutter  und  Kose-Ueder  (88): 
gifts  (m\  history  of  education  (80);  child 
study  (80) ;  nature  study  (10) 

French  literature 

Japan  (8);  China (6);  Amer.  lit.  (11);  India  (7). 

Age  of  ()ueen  Anne 

Oerman  literature  (12)^  lives  of  great  men  (6). . 
Kin?  John  (7) ;  Winter's  tale  (0) ;  King  Lear  (0) . 

Spanish  hi8t<>ry 

Grecian  history  (6);  Amer.  history  ^);  Age  of 
Elisabeth  (8) 


English  literature 

French  history  and  literature 

10th  century  of  European  hist.  (84);  Russian 

hist.  («)... v!T:. 

Historical  points  of  oontroversy  (14);  church 
ceremonials  (14) 

German  hist.  A  lit.  from  Frederick  the  Great  to 
the  present  time 


Greek  and  Boman  history 

Holland 

American  history  (1^ :  civics  (10) . 

Blisabethan  dramatists 

Architecture  and  painting 


German  hist  ft  Ut.  daring  the  18th  century .... 

Shakspere 

Hist  A  Ut  of  (3ermany  (86);  current  event  (8) . . 

Dutch  and  Flemish  art 

English  art 


Germany 

History  of  art 

American  authors  (10);  American  history  (10). 

Early  American  history  to  1846 

Colonial  history 


18 
19 
80 

81 
82 


88 
H 

80 

86 
87 
88 
89 


81 
88 

88 

84 

86 

86 

87 
88 

89 
40 

41 
48 
48 
44 

46 

46 

47 
48 
49 
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AYBRAOK  ▲TTEHDANOX 

NO.  VOLS.  IK 

No. 

1 

i 

1 

1 

JO 

ft 

i 

1 

1 

1 

fr 

18 
0 

18 
0 
0 

13 
0 

0 
7 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

9 
0 
0 
0 
0 

8 
0 
0 
0 
81 

5 
5 
5 

1 
0 

11 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

8 

8 
0 
0 
0 

18 
18 
87 
27 
88 

45 
85 
80 
17 
80 

85 
12 
85 
85 
88 

18 
200 

42 
176 

86 

88 
85 
84 

78 
15 

82 
80 
11 
10 
86 

14 
10 
18 
81 
89 

14 
80 
15 
18 
52 

25 
80 

18 
18 
18 

10 
85 
IS 
20 

1 

0 

8 

9 
0 
0 
6 
0 

0 
5 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

6 

0 
0 
0 

6 

0 
0 
10 

4 
4 

6 

*6 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

6 

6 

0 
0 

6 

108 

75 
0 
0 

0 
0 
50 
0 
0 

0 
0 
62 
0 
0 

0 
5 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
2 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
85 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

•« 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

8 

80 
18 
16 

85 

14 
16 
9 
15 

15 

8 

f  14 

18 

« 

18 
80 
80 
88 
80 

0 

4 

108 

•s 

6 
7 
8 

108 
50 

85 

1 
60 

9 

10 

11 
12 
18 

85 

25 

60 

8 

1 
60 

14 

8 

15 
18 

60 

100 

180 

100 

0 

17 
18 
10 
80 

8 

1 

1 
1 

81 

1 

88 
88 

19 

90 
100 

1 
85 

a 

84 

86 

85 

00 

8A 

GO 

.10  montbbr 

1 

87 

15 
8 
17 
80 

18 
8 

88 
89 

80 

86 

51 

104 
46 

81 
88 
88 

0 
0 

1 
8 
0 

84 
86 

8ft 

« 

18 
0 

0 
0 

66 

104 

108 
60 

60 

1 

87 
88 

17 

18 

9 

40 

15 
15 
9 
0 
18 

0 
1  • 

1 
60 

86 
0 

89 
40 

41 

0 
10 

69 
60 

1 
60 

42 

0 
0 

0 
0 

48 

60 

44 

45 

48 

0 

0 
0 
0 

64 

58 
85 

8 

0 
0 
0 
0 

m 

85 

86 
O 
O 

47 
48 

18 
6 

14 

49 

50 
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STATISTICS  1S95-96  (amtinued) 


lUfla  E.  H.  Keaya  .... 
MksL.M.  Avann.... 

Min  A.  £.  Sears 

Mrs  W.  6.  Swan 

MiM  Sophia  Atwator. 


Xlss  F.  J.  Loomis. 
MnW'.Q.  RuflseU. 
Mn  F.  B  Keeaey  . 
MlsB  8..  &  Clarke. 
MrsaS.  Case 


MrsEuCSlsson... 
XteC.  M.Kiefe... 
Miss M.E.  Fisher., 
MlssJ.  G.Morris.. 
MrsF.  E.  Woods.. 


Miss  Cora  F*  eeman 

MnW.  D.  Ward 

Mrs  Rock  ParsoDS 

Miss  Lanw'tte  Newman. 
MnL.  A  MatUoe 


MnB:C.  HawkM.... 
Mrs  H:  R.  Howland. 
Miss E.C.  Elder.... 

Mrs  F.  J.  Shuler 

MisE-CCace 


Miss  Josephine  Heron  . 

Mra  Era  Stepher  s 

Miss  F.  B.  Kellogg 

MnF.  H.  Osbom 

J.  W.  Bosh 


MissM..E.CaUagban. 
MissC.  S.  Wynkoop... 

Mi»iL  C.  Endress 

Miss  Ruth  Driggs 

MisH,  B.  FiDk 


MaodeE  Weeden... 

MfsF.  J.  House 

Misi  E.  O  Greene... 
MissC.  J.  White.... 
Mn  Harriet  Tiffany. 


MISE.R  Redhead 

Mrs  Robert  Phillips.... 
MnM.  W.C.Goodwin. 

Emma  C.  Sears 

MnL.B.BeIl 


Mias  Jessie  Riley  .... 
Miss  J.  A.  Leavens . . . 
Mrs  E:  S.  Parkhurst . 

MrsA  E.8te«-Ie 

Charles  P.  MiUer 


88  Ten  Broeck  pi.  Albany,  N.  T.. 

Albany,N.Y 

Albion^N.  Y 

Albion.  N.  Y 

ADgeUca,  N.Y 


Attica.  N.Y 

Aurora,  N.  Y 

BelTldere,  N.  Y 

59  Main  st.  Binghamton,  N.  Y.. . . 
940  Front  St.  Bioghamton,  N.  Y. . 


7  Bates  pi.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. . 

BUuvelt,N.  Y 

BollTar.N.  Y 

877  Driggs  av.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
987  West  av.  Buffalo,  N.  T  . . . . 


20S  Jersey  st.  Baffalo,  N.  Y. . 
618  Lafayette  av.  Buffalo,  N. 
9194  Main  st.  Buffalo,  NY... 
163  College  st.  B'lffalo,  N.  Y. 
157  Fargo  av.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. . 


166  Summer  st.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. . 
817  Summer  st.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. . 
86  Delaware  ay.  Buffalo,  N.  Y  . 
454  Ashland  av.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.. 
Camden,  N.  Y 


Canastota,  N.  Y , 

Canisteo,  N.  Y 

Canbage.N.Y 

Cat«klir,N.Y , 

Central  Valley,  N.  Y 

Charlton,  N.Y 

Cuba,  N.Y 

DansviUe,  N.  Y 

490  Central  av.  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 
606  Central  av.  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

East  Randolph,  N.  Y 

Fayetteville,  N.  Y 

Fillmore,  N.Y 

Fredonia,  N.  Y 

Fredonia,  N.Y 


Fulton,  N.Y 

Fulu.n.N.  Y 

Geneseo,  N  Y 

84  Elmwood  pi.  Geneva,  N.  Y . 
Geneva,  N.  Y 


Genesee  st  Geneva,  N.  Y 

898  Glen  st.  Glens  Falls  N.Y 

96  Bleecker  sr..  Gloversville.  N.  Y. 

79  Broad  st  Gloversville,  N.  Y 

Greenwich,  N.  Y 


1 
» 
8 

4 
5 

6. 

7 
8 
9 

i(y 

11 
11? 

18^ 
14 
15 

16 
IT 
18 
1» 
80 

81 
98 

88 
84 
85 

86 
87 
88 
89 
80 

81 
88 
88 
84 
85. 

86 
87 
88 
89 
40 

41 
48 
4S 
44 

45 

45 

47 
48 
49 
50 
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No. 


PLACE 


Name 


61 
69 
68 
64 
66 

66 

67 
68 
69 
60 

61 
68 
68 
64 
65 

66 

67 
68 
69 
70 

71 
79 
78 
74 
76 

78 

77 
78 
79 
80 

81 


87 
88 
89 
90 

91 
98 
98 
94 
96 

96 
97 
9R 
99 
100 

101 
109 
106 

104 
105 


Qroton 

Hamilton 

Havenitrav.... 

Herkimer 

Hudion 

Dion 

Jamestown 

Johnstown 

ij'ttief ails' !.'!!!! 

Lookport 

Massena 

Massena  Center 

Medina 

Mladletoim.... 

Moravia 

Mount  Vernon . 
New  York'!..!! 

Nyaok.' .*;.*. '!.'.'.'! 
Oakfleld 

Offdensburg.... 

Clean 

Oneida!!!!!!!!! 
Oneonta 

Oxford 

Phceniz 

Pike , 

PortTille 

Potsdam 

Rensselaer  CO.. 
Richmond  co... 
Rochester 

Rome 

Salamanca 

Saratoga 

Schenectady... 

Schuylerville. . . 

Sherman 

Silver  Creek 

Syracuse 


Columbiaii  club 

Hamilton  fortnightly  club 

Nineteenth  century  dub 

Progressive  club 

Hendrick  Hudson  oh.  D.  A.  R.. 


Historical  dub 

Travders  club 

Undenominational  missions  dub  « 

The  Fortnightly ... 

Hdi 


Roundtable 

Home  culture  dub 

Saturdav  club 

Ladles  literary  club , 

University  extension  dub. 

Fortnightly  culture  dub  . . . 

Historical  club 

The  Tourists 

Travelers  dub 

Round  table 


1608 
1894 
1808 
1896 
1896 

1896 
1889 
1896 
1894 
1891 

1894 


Emerson  dub 

Westchester  woman  *s  dub 

Cathedral  library  reading  circle  . 

CUo  dub  

Bast  side  literary  society 


Post  parliament 

Society  for  political  study 

Sodety  for  study  of  chlla  nature. 

Shakespeare  class 

a  Study  dub 


Alpha  branch,  univ.  extension  study  dub. 
University  extensfon  study  dub 

Natural  sdenoe  society 

Travelers  dub 

a  Neighborhood  dub 

Woraan*s  dab 


Round  robin  reading  dub  1 16 . 

Shakespeare  club 

Emersonian  reading  dub  .... 
Caledonian  club 


Fortnightly  dub 

Rensselaer  co.  fanners  club .... 
Woman*s  dub  of  Richmond  co. . 

Judeandub 

Ladies  Scottish  dub 


Current  topic  dub 

OUaPodrida  

Salamaoca  Salmagundi  sodety. . . . 

Travelers-at-home  club   

Sodety  to  promote  useful  reading. 


Saturday  club 

E«st  side  study  dub 

Silver  Creek  study  club. 


iksarias  reading  cirde. . 
Port-folio  club 


1890 
1898 
1896 

1891 
1896 
1889 
1880 
1896 

1896 
1894 
1889 
1888 
1804 

1894 
1886 
1860 
1888 


1894 
1894 

1895 
1884 


1894 


1806 
1896 
1879 
1898 

1889 
1889 
1898 
1886 
1889 

1806 
1891 
1890 
1899 
1877 

1894 
1800 
1894 

1894 
1875 


S 
O 
O 

o 

Aff 

N 

S 
8 
N 
O 


N. 

O 

N 
O 


8 
N 

Ja 

O 


8 
D 

8 
D 
O 

8 
O 

O 
N 

O 

o 

N 

Ja 
O 
8 

N 

O 


a  Discontinued. 
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STATISTICS  189K-06  (continued) 


Frequency 


Subjects  of  Btudj  with  number  of  meetings 
devoted  to  eaoh 


No. 


BtweeUy 
Biweekly.. 
Biweekly . 
Biweekly. 
Monthly.. 


Weekly 

Semimonthly  . 

Monthly 

Biweekly 

Biweekly 


Biweekly. 


Biweekly 

Semimonthly  . 
Semimonthly  . 


Biweekly. 
Weekly... 
Biweekly. 
Weekly  .. 
Biweekly. 


Semimonthly  . 
Semimonthly  . 
Semimonthly  . 

Weekly 

Weekly 


Monthly., 
Weekly.. 
Weekly.. 
Weekly.. 


88 


Ancient  history  (20) ;  Botany  (8) 

Victorian  era 

Qermaoy 

French  hist.,  lit.  &  art;  current  topics. 
American  history 


?78 
78 
80 


88 

MS 


12 

18 

"i 

¥48 


English  history  and  literature . 

French  history 

Mifislon  work  of  the  worid 

Te  old  colonie  days 

16th  century 


English  history.. 
(3oIonf  al  history  . 

Ireland 

English  authors . 


American     erature 

Ancient  Egyptian  history . 

Holland 

France... 


SmerRon 

Sociology;  hist.;  sol.;  art;  lit.; current topio 


American  authors. 


Parliamentary  law ;  Political  sdence 

New  constitution  of  the  state  of  New  York . . . 

CSiild  nature 

Shakspere;  Dante 


61 
68 
68 
64 
66 

66 
67 
68 
69 
60 

61 
68 
68 
64 
66 

66 
67 
68 
60 
70 

71 
78 
78 
74 
76 

78 
77 
78 
70 
80 

81 

88 
88 
84 
86 


86 
87 
88 
80 
00 

01 
08 
98 
04 
06 

06 
07 
06 
00 
100 

101 
108 

106 
104 

106 


Semimonthly  . 
Weekly 


Monthly.. 
Biweekly. 


r40 
0 


English  history 

England  (18):  Scotland  (8);  Ireland  (4); 


(f);  Isleofkan(l). 
Blenc 


Wales 


Science 
Modem  Egirpt, 


Blwi»ekly...... 

Weekly 

Semimonthly  . 
Biweekly 


Biweekly.. 
Monthly.., 


Weekly 

Bimonthly. , 


Weekly  . 
Weekly  . 
Weekly  . 


Wee] 


'eekly  .. 
[weekly. 


Weekly  . 
Weekly 
Weekly  . 

Weekly  . 
Weekly  . 


40 


187 
40 


French  and  Spanish  hist.  (86);  phys.  cult.  (86>, 
harmony  (86);  parliamentary  usage  (84):  Bng. 
lit.  (26) :  cooking  (10) ;  current  topics  (86) . . 

English  drama 

Hamlet 

American  literature 

English  history  and  literature 


20 


Italy,  ancient  and  modem , 

Best  modes  of  farming 

Philanthropy  (O);soc.  sol.  (0);  Amer.  Ut.  (0)  , 

Jewish  history ;  Biblical  criticism 

Journey  through  Scotland 


10th  century  in  England  &  colonial  history. . . . 

French  history  and  literature 

French  history  and  litemture 

Southern  France 

14th  century,  characters,  histoiy,  art 


English  authors  of  the  10th  centorjr;  Shakspere. 

C.  L.  S.  C.  course 

CJolonial  history  and  srovemment  (16);  Articles 
of  confederation  and  the  constitution  (16) . . . 


Under  our  own  roof  tree:  a  century  of  Amer. 
living  &  thinking 
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UNIVERSITY   OF  THE   STATE  OF   NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  CLUBS, 


MSXBBBS 

AVBRAOK  ATTEND A NO 

NO.  VOLR.  IS 

rKK8 

No. 

1 

1 

1 

i 

3 

,o 

9 

5 

a 

1 

§ 

a 
a 
< 

61 
ft9 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

11 

0 
0 

0 

80 
40 
14 
85 
87 

86 

86 
18 
65 
84 

15 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
10 
0 
0 

0 

12 

0 

20 
50 
68 
45 

50 
0 

1 

50 
1 

$1 
1 

58 

54 

R5 

11 
20 
25 

24 
25 

20 
47 
16 

18 

0 
0 

50 

1 
2 

R6 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

57 

1 

58 

50 
50 

108 
50 

0 
0 

85 
0 
0 
0 

85 

0 
0 
0 

8 
85 

51 

0 
0 
0 
0 

85 

52 

65 

100 
100 

a 

63 
64 
55 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

60 
88 
20 

85 
7 
12 
10 
16 

81 

111 

15 

50 

0 
0 

80 
17 

26 

0 

55 

0 
0 
0 
0 

16 
5 
0 
6 

0 
0 
0 

50 

57 

0 

68 
59 

46 

0 

70 

0 
0 

25 

25 
5 

71 

4 
0 
0 
0 

10 
30 
18 
86 

50 
184 

0 
3 

78 

0 

74 

5 

8 

75 

76 
77 

0 
0 
0 
0 



0 

0 

28 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

15 

125 

0 

60 

0 

0 
0 
8 
0 
0 

0 
0 
6 
7 
0 

185 

285 

85 

80 

80 
26 
80 
80 

186 
15 
18 
85 
11 

40 
85 
110 
0 
61 

60 
80 
80 
80 
46 

T16 

6 

8 

80 

80 

0 
0 

«> 

150 

0 
0 

51 

6 

' 

78 

8 

0 

2  50 

79 
80 

0 

0 

0 

6 

.  .• 

0 
0 
0 
0 

7 

15 

0 

50 

0 

81 

as 

88 

15 
88 

0 
0 
0 
0 

100 
51 

0 

1 
0 

1 

60 

1 
0 

84 
85 

18 

50 

1 

85 

0 
0 
0 
?800 
0 

0 
0 
0 
85 

8 

50 
0 

26 
0 

0 
83 
5 
85 

0 

1 
1 

1 
0 
0 

6 

87 

88 

0 
16 
18 

7 

86 

101 

variable 

0 

80 

25 

00 

0 

01 
00 

SO 

1 
85 

08 

0 

40 

0 

0 
0 
6 
0 
0 

50 
20 
86 

80 
15 
16 
18 
80 

5 

04 
05 

50 

8 

1 

05 

07 
06 
00 
100 

6 

0 

50 
86 
60 
50 

60 
60 

1 
1 

101 

100 

4* 

5 
0 

6 

6 

16 

84 

86 

60 

1 

lOS 
104 

0 

0 

80 

106 

6 

6 

8 
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Name 


No. 


Address 


MrsB.  S.  Barney 

Mrs  W:  F.  Langworthy. 

MIssLM.  Hedges 

HiME..  B.  May 

Mi6aM..E.Jonee 


aOas  CM.  Smith 

Miae  L.  L  Blchardaon  . 

Mrs  J.  C.  Tniax 

Mrs  John  Woodward . . . 
Hiss  Emma  Oomrte . . . . 


IDasLillie  Grimes 

Miae  Anna  Snell 

?'ra  Wallmoe  Deropsey . 

>  rs  Violet  Adams 

Mrs  Agnae  Staaroee  . . . . 


MiM  L.G  Bowen 

Hra  C.  C.  Luckey 

31i£a  Uade  Elmer 

Mrs  Edvard  Caafleld . 
MrsH.  J.  Femald.... 


Miss  Emma  Boblnson 

MnB  J  8.  Wood 

Mi»  RM.  Murphy  ... 

MsaM.L.Gibb8 

darenoe  Gordon 


MrsLwHolbroolr  ... 
Mrs  Minnie  Cha|rin  . 


Mn  U  Selinbeig . 
Mrs  Edwanl  GarroD. 


Orotoo,  N.  T 

Hamilton.  N.T 

Haverstraw,  NY 

Palmer  house,  Herkimer,  N.  T . 
518  Union  st.  Hudson,  N.  Y 


nion,N.  Y 

Dion.N.Y 

Dion,N.  Y 

828  B.  4th  St.  Jamestown.  N.  Y 

126  E.  Cllutoa  av.  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


5  Cady  st.  Johnntown,  N.  Y . . 
Lansing  St.  LItUefalls,  N.  Y., 
217  High  St.  Lockport,  N.  Y. . 

Massena,  N.  Y 

Massena  Center,  N.  Y 


Medina,  N.  Y 

Franklin  st.  Middletown,  N.  Y 

16i  W.  Main  st.  Middletown,  N.  Y.. 
21  Prospect  st.  Middletown,  N.  Y.. 
Moravia,  N.Y 


419  8.  l8t  av.  Mt  Vernon,  N.  Y. . . 
136  8.  2A  av.  Mt  Vernon,  N.  Y. . . . 

123  E.  fiOth  St.  New  York 

22  E.  126th  St.  New  York 

76th  St.  &  East  river,  New  York. 


128  W.  sgth  St.  New  York. . 
66  Madison  av.  New  York  . 
1Q28  Park  av.  New  York  . . , 
Nyack,  N.  Y 


61 
6B 
fiS 
64 
66 

66 


60 
00 

61 
6S 
68 
64 
66 

66 

67 

68 
69 
70 

71 
79 
78 
74 
75 

76 
77 
78 
70 
80 

81 

88 

88 

84* 

86 

86 
87 
88 

80 
90 

01 
08 

08 
04 
06 

06 
07 
08 
00 
100 

101 
108 
108 
104 
100 


Miss  Viola  HamOton. 
Miss  Harriet  Frank . . 

J.  a.  McKee 

MiasK  C.Danforth.. 


288  Ford  st.  GKdensburg,  N.  Y  . . 
64  Greene  st.  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y  . 

100  Barry  st.  Glean.  N.  Y. 

8d  and  Sullivan  st.  Glean,  N.  Y. . 


Miss  E.  A.  Curtto 

Miss  H.  M.  Van  Wagenen. 

Mary  Qleason 

MrsC.  B  Ryder 

Mrs  EL  AH.  Barnes 


XrsT.  B.StoweU.... 

O.  J.LAWiS 

Mrs  C:  W.  To#naend. 

FhUip  Hanson 

Miss  Oarrie  Frasier  . . 


IBss  Anna  Champion. 

Mrs  Jennie  Swan 

Miss  Dora  Brown 

MraLb  A.  James 

MisAlioft  Wells 


Mlsi  E,  C  Carpenter. . . . 

MrsJ.  O.Bly 

Miss  Etta  Montgomery  . 
Mi^ Catherine  iHmn  ... 
Miss  H.&  Morse 


889  Main  st.  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Oxford,  N.Y 

Phoenix,  N.Y 

Pike.  N.Y 

Portvllle,  N.  Y 


Potsdam,  N.Y 

Schodack  Center,  N.  Y 

New  Brighton,  8. 1.,  N.  Y 

Rochester.N.  Y 

19  Amherst  st.  Rochester,  N.  Y 

Rome,  N.Y 

Salamanca,  N.  Y 

Salamanca,  N.  Y . . . 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y 

College  Terrace,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.. 

Schuylervllle,  N.Y 

bherman,  N.  Y 

Silver  Cr«ek,  N.  Y 

700  Bear  St.  Syracuse,  N.Y 

607  W.  Genesee  st.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. . . . 
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No. 


PLACE 


Name 


I 


106 
107 
106 

109 
110 

HI 
112 
118 
114 
115 

118 

117 
118 
119 
120 

121 
122 
123 
124 
125 


Troy 

Uf'ica  *.!!'.  !*.'.!.* !!'.'.;! 

Warsaw 

Watertown 

WatenrUie 

WellHvIlle 

West  New  Brighton 

Westfleld 

WorceBter 

Yonkers 


aShakeapeare  uoIt.  exteo.  study  dub 

Wednesday  club , 

Bast  side  study  class 

Ford  league 

Method  class 

Rural  reading  club 

New  century  club  

Addisonian  club 

Monday  club 

Current  topics  club. . . ! 

Watertown  literary  club 

Wednesday  momina:  art  class 

Every  Saturday  nlgbt  club , 

Home  study  circle , 

Travelers  club , 

Monday  club , 

Easy  chair  reading  circle 

Monday  evening  club , 

Forti'ightly  club 

Civic  league  of  Woman^s  institute 


18B8 
1887 
1888 

1806 
1805 

1806 
18BS 
1887 
1800 
1804 

1805 
1802 
1886 
1806 
1808 


1806 
1888 
1890 
1806 


O 
O 

N 
F 

Jl 
8 
8 
O 
N 

N 
O 
O 

o 
o 


My 
Je 


N 
Je 
Je 
Ap 


Je 
Je 
My 
My 
My 

My 


My 

Je 


a  Discontinued. 
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No. 


Vfttpiiiskcy 


i 


SubjeeU  of  study  with  number  of  meetings 
devoted  to  each 


No. 


106 
107 

108 
100 
110 

111 
118 
118 
114 
116 

116 
117 
118 
119 
120 

121 
122 
128 
124 
125 


Bf  weekly. 
Biweekly., 


40 


Weekly.. 


Weekly... 
Weekly... 
Bfweetiy. 
Week^.. 
Biweekly. 

Weekly 


French  history  to  the  time  of  Louis  15 

Ruftkin  as  an  art  critic  (4) ;  study  of  Venice  (6); 

Florence  <8) 

Ancient  history  ;  Amer.  statesmen 

Pedagogic  metiiods 


f  75 

80 
89 


Agriculture 

American  roTemment 

American  history :  current  topics  . 
History  of  France  in  19th  century  . 
Travel  through  England 


weekly  .... 
Biwedcly... 
Weekly  .... 

Weekly 

Weekly  .... 

Weekly  .... 
Weekly  .... 
Weekly  .... 
We*^kly  .... 
IrregoUrly. 


English  and  continental  literature. 

Architecture 

Roman  history 

Early  history  of  the  Britons 

Travel  in  England 


Geology;  civics 

Sp^in  and  Holland 

Fr«»nch  literature  to  1830 ;  social  questions  . 

American  literature 

Constitutional  government 
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tJNIVEBSm    OF  THE  STATE  OF  KEW  YORK 

RBOISTERED  0L17BS, 


ICKllBBItS 

▲VEBAOB  ATTENDAMGE 

KO.  VOIA  IN 

rm 

No. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

f 

! 

1 

lOA 

107 
106 
109 

0 

0 

40 

0 

7 
0 
18 
0 
0 

8 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

80 
12 

6 

8 

260 

28 

90 

10 

10 
16 
29 

42 

12 
60 
18 
74 

•  0 
0 

7 
0 
5 
0 
0 

2 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

25 
9 

0 
0 
0 

0 

52 
25 
100 

'^0 
25 

2 

110 

111 
112 

8 
100 
18 
88 
10 

5 
15 
12 
14 
12 

20 
?9 
85 
15 
25 

ioi 

0 
0 
0 

1 
0 

0 

1 

60 
60 
50 

1 
0 
0 
25 
0 

0 
10 

11A 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

60 

114 
115 

116 
117 

100 
50 

100 
100 
25 

1 
50 

1 

118 
110 

50 
60 

1^ 

26 

50 

^ 

2862 
0 
0 
0 
0 

60 

1S8 
IflS 
184 

25 
100 

Varlftble 

1 
26 

Iffi 

1 
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Name 


Address 


No. 


106 
107 
108 
100 
110 

111 
112 
118 
114 
115 

118 
117 
118 
119 
190 

181 
l«i 

184 

185 


Mra  Nicholas  Peters. 
lUssC  S.  Harrison. 

W.  J.aranger 

]IlaBE.H.Ai>geU.... 


J.  J.Brodie 

MrsM.A.]IitoheU 

Xr  Herbert  Wadsworth 

Was  Evelrn  Parke 

MiaBF..O.  OUn    


A.  B.  ThompsoD 

Mrs  G.  8.  Knowlton , 

KrsC.  B.  Peck , 

Mrs  A.  C.Clarke 

Miss  Katherine  liTermore. 


Hiss  B.  F.  Commlngs  . 
Miss  A.  E.  Simonson  . . 
Miss  A.  £.  Holt 


008  N.  AlTord  St.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.. 

Ldiiden  av.  Troy,  N.  Y 

564th8t.  Troy.  N.Y 

88  8d  St.  Troy,  N.  Y 


811 8d8t.  Troy,  N.Y 

8S8  Genesee  tt.  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Warsaw,  N.  Y 

Warsaw,  N.  Y 

Stone  St.  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


Watertown,  N.  Y 

61  Washington  st.  Watertown,  N.  Y.. 

Watenrlile,  N.Y 

Waiervllle.  N.  Y 

Watervllle,  N.  Y 


MrsGtB.  Cri] 
MrsWiUiain 


[ppen 

Shamian. 


WellsvlUe,  N.  Y , 

West  New  Brighton,  N.Y , 

Westfleld,N.Y 

Worcester,  N.  Y 

160  Woodworth  ay.  Yonkers,  N.  Y.. 
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Academic  examinations  open  to  stu- 
dents in  study  clubs,  357*. 

Addisonian  club,  Warsaw,  report,  302' ; 
ttattsties,  866-69. 

Albany,  Unity  club,  report,  290'-«l>; 
statistics,  358-61. 

Albion  hiatorioal  club,  outline  of  study, 
347M8S;  statistics,  358-61. 

Alpha  branch  of  University  exten- 
sion study  club,  Ogdensburg,  report, 
296S;  outline  of  study,  342«-48»; 
sUtistics,  362-65. 

America  and  Europe  in  tbe  18th  cen- 
tury, syllabns  by  R :  A.  Rice,  S10«. 

Americao  history,  see  United  States 
history. 

Ancient  India  and  Persia,  syllabus  by 
A.  y.  W.  Jackson,  310*. 

AngeKca,  Progress  club,  report,  298'' ; 
statistics,  358-61. 

Attica,  Monday  club  of  First  presby- 
terian  eh  arch,  report,  297^;  statistics, 
358-61. 

BinghamtOD,  Fortnightly  club,  report, 

306S;  statistics,  358-61 ; 

Shakespeare  class;    report,    SOIL- 
S'; sUtistics,  85S-61. 
Blauvelt  reading  circle,  report,  307^; 

statistics,  358-61. 
Bolivar,  Soroeis,  report,  305^ ;  statistics, 

368-61. 
Brodie,  J.  J.,  report  of  Rural  reading 

club,  Troy,  8037. 
Brown,  Mrs  A.  S.,  report  of  Wellsville 

Monday  olub,  299*. 
Boifalo,  Highland  Park  literary  club ; 

report,  288^;  statistics,  358-61; 
Das  kriinschen  ;  report,  294* ;  sta- 

tisties,  358-61  ; 
literary  club  of  the  church  of  the 

Msariah;    report,  298*;    statistics, 

KMl; 


Monday  class ;  report,  304^;  statis- 
tics, 358-61 ; 

Prospect  avenue  baptist  church 
literary  society  j  report,  29T'-98* ; 
outline  of  study,  322^23^  ;  statistics, 
358-61; 

Sanday  school  primary  union  child 
study  club;  report,  300*;  outline  of 
study,  31 1M2*;  statistics,  358-61 ; 

Woman's  investigating  club  ;  re- 
port, 303«;  stutistics.  358r61. 

Canastota,  Fortnightly  club,  report, 
304«;  statistics,  358-61. 

Canisteo,  Shskspeare  club,  report, 
3038;  Btatistics,  358-61. 

Carpenter,  £.  C,  report  of  Saturday 
olub,  Schuylerville,  2898. 

Carthage,  Shakespeare  club,  report, 
294«;  statistics,  358-61. 

Charlotte  (Mich.)  Woman's  club,  out- 
line of  study,  3157-17«. 

Civic  league  of  the  Woman's  institute, 
Yonkers,  report,  291*;  statistics,  366- 
69. 

Clarke,  A.  C,  report  of  Home  study 
circle,  Waterville,  3048. 

Coterie,  DansvlUe,  report,  303^;  statis- 
tics, 358-61. 

Courses  of  study,  eee  Outlines  of  study; 
Study  clubs,  statistics;  Syllabuses. 

Critic  of  study  clubs,  2873. 

Cuba,  Pleasant  hour  club,  report,  296*- 
97*;  statistics,  358-61. 

Danaville,  Coterie,  report,  303^;  statis- 
tics, 358-61. 

Daughters  of  the  American  revolution, 
Hendrick  Hudson  chapter,  Hudson, 
report,  305*;  sUUsUcs,  362-65. 

Debates  in  study  clubs,  287^. 

Detroit  (Mich.)  Twentieth  century 
dab,  outline  of  study,  339M2B. 
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Development  of  Italian  paiDting  in  the 

renaissance,  outline  of  stndy,  3221- 

237. 
Dodge,  Mrs   O.  W.,  report  of  Alpha 

branch  of  University  extension  club, 

Ogdensburg,  296^. 
Domestic    economy,    see    Household 

economies. 
Dunniug,    W:    A.,    European  history 

siace  iS/j,  syllabus,  310®. 

Early  English  history,  outline  of  study, 

342M3». 
East  side  study  club,  Sherman,  report, 

3088;  statistics,  362-65. 
Easy  chair  reading  circle,  West  New 

Brighton,  report,  307*-88;  statistics, 

366-69. 
,  Economics,  see  Labor  problem. 
^Rypt,  outline  of  study  on    Modern 

Egypt,  349^-507. 
Emerson  club,  Mt  Vernon,  report,  292^; 

statistics,  362-65. 
Emersonian  reading  club,  Pike,  report, 

3025 ;  statistics,  362-65. 
English  fiction,  outline  of  study,  339^ 

425. 
English  history,  outline  of  study,  342«- 

43». 
Europe  and  America  in  the  18th  cent- 
ury, syllabus,  by  B :  A.  Rice,  310^. 
European  history  since  iS/j,  syllabus, 

by  W:  A.  Dunning,  3108. 
Every  Saturday  night  club,  Waterville, 

report,  289*^-90^;   statistics,  366-69. 
Examinations,    open   to   students   in 

study  clubs,  357^. 
Extension  lectures  compared  with  work 

of  study  clubs,  3568-573. 

Farmers  club,  Rensselaer  county,  re- 
port, 3028 .  statistics,  362-65. 

Fiction,  outline  of  study  on  the  modern 
novel,  323''-24« ;  outline  of  study  on 
English  fiction,  339^-42*. 

Fillmore,  Wide  awake  club,  report, 
307S;  statistics,  358-61. 

Fortnightly,  Jamestown,  outline  of 
study,  353»-5e7 ;  statistios,  862-65. 


Fortnightly  club,  Binghamton,  report, 

806S;  statistics,  358-61. 
Fortnightly  olub,   Canastota,  report, 

3048 ;  statistics,  358-61. 
Fortnightly    club,    Potsdam,    report, 

2923;  statistics^  362-65. 
Fortnightly  culture  olub,  Medina,  re- 
port, 29 1«-922;  statistics,  362-65. 
Frank,  Harriet,  report  on  University 

extension  club,  Ogdensburg,  2887-898. 
Fredonia,  Shakspere  olub,  report,  2928; 

outline  of  study,  325^27* ;  statistics, 

358-61. 
French    painting,    outline   of    study, 

3208-218. 
Fulton    Shakespeare   society,    report, 

2941;  statistics,  358-61. 

Qlens  Falls,  Tuesday  olub,  report, 
3008-l«;  statistics,  358-61. 

Goodyear,  W:  H:,  History  and  criti- 
cism of  Italian  art  and  painting, 
syllabus,  310^, 

Qrosvenor,  Mrs  J.  W.,  report  of  Mon- 
day class,  Buffalo,  304^. 

Qrosvenor,  M..  F.,  report  of  Prospect 
avenue  baptist  church  literary  so- 
ciety, 2977-988. 

Hendrick  Hudson  chapter,  D.  A.  R., 
Hudson,  report,  3058 ;  statisties, 
362-65. 

Herkimer,  Progressive  olub,  report, 
2957-968;  statistics,  362-65. 

Highland  Park  literary  club,  Buffalo, 
report,  2885;  statistics,  35H-61. 

Historical  club,  Middletown,  report, 
3058-68;  statistics,  362-65. 

History,  see  Egypt;  English  history  ; 
Mexican  history;  Netherlands;  Sylla- 
buses; United  States  history. 

Home  study  circle,  Waterville,  report, 
:)048;  statistics,  36&-69. 

Household  economics,  outlines  ot 
study,  3157-208. 

Hudson,  Hendrick  Hudson  chapter,  D. 
A.  R.,  report, 3058;  sUtistics,  362-^6. 

Ilion,  Travelers  elab,  report,  908*; 
{      sUtistioBy  862-66 ; 
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UDdenominational  missions  olab^ 
report)  3071;  statistios,  362-65. 

India  and  Persia,  syllabus,  \>y  A.  Y. 
W.  Jackson,  310*. 

Italian  art  and  painting,  history  and 
criticism,  syllabus,  by  W:  H:  Good- 
year, 310^. 

Italian  painting  in  the  renaissance^ 
outline  of  study,  3221-237. 

Jackson,  A.  V.  W.,  Ancient  India  and 
Persia,  syllabus,  310*. 

Jamestown,  Fortnightly,  outline  of 
study,  353»-56^;  statistics,  362-65. 

Johnstown,  Bound  table,  report,  307* ; 
statistics,  362-65. 

Jones,  M..  £., report  of  Hendrick  Hud- 
son chapter  D.  A.  R.,  Hudson,  305S. 

Jndean  club,  Rochester,  report,  293' ; 
statistics,  362-65. 

King  Lear,  outline  of  study,  327*-39*. 
Kranzchen,  das,  Buffalo,  report,  294* ; 
statistics,  358-61. 

Labor  problem,  syllabus,  by  H.  E. 
Mills,  310«. 

Lansing  (Mich.)  Twentieth  century 
club,  outline  of  study,  3028-15^  ; 

Woman's  club,  outline  of  study, 
3441-469. 

Lewis,  O.  J.,  report  of  Rensselaer 
coimty  fiarmers  club,  302*. 

Lipsky,  Louis,  report  of  Jndean  clab, 
Rochester,  293^. 

Literary  club  of  the  church  of  the 
Messiah,  Buffalo,  report,  293^;  sta- 
tistics, 358-61. 

Literary  society,  Prospect  avenue  bap- 
tist church,  Buffalo,  outline  of  study, 
3221-231^;  statistics,  358-61. 

Literature,  see  Fiction. 

Lackey,  Mrs  C.  C,  report  of  Historical 
club,  Middletown,  3058-6^. 

McMurry,  F.  M.,  Pedagogy,  syllabus, 

3108. 
May,   E..  B.,    report   of   Progressive 

club,  Herkimer,  295''-968. 
Medina,  Fortnightly  culture  clnb,  re* 

port,  a91««92S  $  statistics!  862>-65. 


Mexican  history,  outline  of  study,  350?- 

53». 
Michigan  federation  of  woman's  clubs, 

outline  of  study, '318i-20». 
Michigan  study  clubs,  report,  309^10^. 
Middletown,  Historical  club,   report, 

3058-63;  statistics,  362-65; 
Monday  art  clnb ;  outline  of  study, 

320»-21»; 

The   tourists;     report,   298»-99»; 

statistics,  362-65. 
Mills,  H.  £.,  Labor  problem,  syllabus, 

310«. 
Mitchell,  M..  A.,  report  of  New  Century 

club,  Utica,  2927-931. 
Modem  Egypt,  outline  of  study,  349^ 

507. 
Modern  novel,  outline  of  study,  323^- 

24». 
Monday  art  club,  Middletown,  outline^ 

of  study,  320»-21». 
Monday  class,   Buffalo,  report,  304^; 

statistics,  358-61. 
Monday  club,  Romeo,  (Mich.)  outline 

of  study,  3507-53*. 
Monday  club,  Wellsville,  report,  299* ; 

statistics,  366-69. 
Monday  club  of    First    presbyterian 

church,    Attica,    report,  297^;    sta- 
tistics, 358-61. 
Monday  Shakspere  club,  Nyaok,  report, 

2972 ;  statistics,  362-65. 
Mt    Vernon,     Emerson   club,    report, 

2922;  statistics,  362-65. 
Music,  syllabus,  by  Mrs  M..  P.  Parmele, 

3108. 

Natural  science  society,  Olean,  report, 

3055;  statistics,  362-65. 
Netherlands,  outline  of  study,  347M98. 
New  century  club,  Utica,  report,  2927- 

931;  statistics,  366-69. 
New    York,    Post   parliament,  report, 

2948-957;  statistics,  362-65. 
New  York  state  federation  of  women's 

clubs,  report,  SOS^-O*^. 
Novel  club,  8t  LouiS^  outline  of  study, 

3237-248. 
Novels/  Bee  Fiotxozt/ 
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Nyack,  Monday  Shakspere  club,  report, 
2972 ;  statisticB,  362-65. 

Ogdensburg,  Alpba  braucb  of  tbe 
Uuiversity  extension  study  club,  re- 
port, 2963 ;  outline  of  study,  342«- 
43^;  statistica,  362-65; 

University  extension  club ;  report, 
2887-898 ;  statistics,  362-65. 

Olaan,  Natural  science  society,  report, 
3505;  statistics,  362-65; 

Travelers'  club;  outline  of  study, 
3493-507;  statistics,  362-65. 

Outlines  of  study,  311-56. 

Painting,  see  French  painting ;  Italian 

painting. 
Parmele,  Mrs   M..  P.,  Music,  syllabus, 

310». 
Peck,  Mrs  C.  B.,  report  of  Every  Satur- 
day night  club,  Waterville,  2897-902. 
Pedagogy,  syllabus,  by  F.  M.  *McMurry, 

3108. 
Persia  and  India,  syllabus,   by  A.  Y. 

W.  Jackson,  310*. 
Philosophy,  outline  of  study,  3115-12«. 
Pike,  Emersonian  reading  club,  report, 

3025 ;  statistics,  362-65. 
Pleasant  hour  club,  Cuba,  report,  296^- 

972 ;  statistics,  358-61. 
Political  economy,  see  Labor  problem. 
Political    science,    outline    of    study, 

3128-157. 
Portfolio  club,  Syracuse,  report,  301* ; 

statistics,  362^65. 
Post   parliament,  New   York,    report, 

2948-957;  statistics,  362-65. 
Potsdam,    Fortnightly     club,    report, 

2902;  statistics,  362-65. 
Program    committee  of  study  clubs, 

2863. 
Progress  club,  Angelica,  report,  2987; 

statistics,  358-61. 
Progressive    club,    Herkimer,    report, 

2957-962;  statistics,  362-65. 
Prospect  avenue  baptist  church  literary 

society,     Buffalo,    report,    2977-98«; 

statistics,  358-61. 


Reading  circles,  increase,  285*. 
Registered  study  clubs,  roportB,  2885- 

3101. 
Rensselaer  county  farmers  clnb^  report, 

3028 ;  Btatisticg,  862-65. 
Reports  of  registered  clubs,  288M101. 
Rice,  R:  A.,  America  and  Europe  in  the 

18th  century,  syllabus,  3105. 
Richmond  county.    Woman's  club,  re- 
port, 3008;  statistics,  362-65. 
Rochester,  Judean  club,  report,  2935 ; 

statistics,  362-65. 
RoU  call  of  study  clubs,  2868-873. 
Romeo  (Mich.)  Monday  club,   outline 

of  study,  3507-63«. 
Round  table,  Johnstown^  report,  3075; 

statistics,  362-66. 
Rural  reading  club,  Troy,  report,  3087; 

statistics,  366-69. 
Russia,  outline  of  study,  344^-46*. 

St  Louis,  Novel  club,  outline  of  study, 

3237-24«. 
Schuylerville,  Saturday  club,  report, 

2898;  statistics,  362-65. 
Scott,  W.  B.,  Zoologic  geqgraphy,  syl- 
labus, 3105. 
Shakspere,  outline  of  study,  8251-27*; 
outline  of  study  on  King  Lear,  827*- 
39*; 

Shakspere  clubs ;  Shakespeare 
class,  Binghamton,  report,  301*-2'; 
statistics,  858-61 ; 

Shakespeare  club,  Ganisteo,  report, 
3038;  statistics,  358-61; 

Shakespeare  club,  Carthage,  re- 
port, 2945 ;  statistics,  358-61 ; 

Shakapere  club,  Fredonia,  report, 
2925;  outline  of  study,  3251-27*; 
statistics,  358-61; 

Shakespeare  society,  Fulton,  re- 
port, 2941 ;  statistics,  358-61 ; 

Shakspere    club,    Nyack,    report, 
2972;  statistics,  362-65. 
Sharman,  Mrs  S.  R.,  report  of  Civic 
league  of  Woman's  institute,  Yon- 
kers,  2912. 
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Shermaii,  East  side  study  clnb,  report, 

3083;  statistics,  362-65. 
Silver  Creek  stady  club,  report,  293^ ; 

statistics,  362-65. 
Simonson,  A..  E,,  report  of  Easy  chair 

readiug  circle,  West  New  Brighton, 

Smith,  Mrs  Cyrns,  outliue  of  study  on 
King  Lear,  327*-39*. 

Sorosis,  Bolivar ;  report,  305^ ;  sta- 
tistics, 358-61. 

Statistics   of  registered   study  clubs, 


Story  of  the  Netherlands,  outline  of 
stady,  3471-492. 

Study,  outlines  of,  311-56. 

Stody  clubs,  critic,  2873 ;  debates,  287^ ; 
devices,  for  continuing  study,  287^; 
management,  287*-883 ;  number, 
285^ ;  program  committee,  286^ ;  pur- 
poses and  results,  285^6* ;  reports 
of  registered  clubs,  288«-310i;  roll 
call,  2868-873 ;  statistics  of  registered 
clubs,  358-69 ;  work  compared,  with 
extension  lectures,  356*-572. 

Sunday  school  primary  union  child 
study  club,  Buffalo,  report,  3003; 
outline  of  study,  311M28;  statistics, 
358-61. 

Syllaboses,  list  with  prices,  3103. 

Syracase,  Portfolio  club,  report,  301« ; 
sUtistics,  362-65. 

Tourists,   Middletown,   report,    298*- 

993;  statistics,  362-65. 
Travelers    club,    Ilion,    report,   306(^; 

statistics,  362-65. 
Travelers  club,  Olean,  ontllne  of  study, 

3493-507;  btatistics,  362-65. 
Travelers     club,    Waterville,    report, 

299M001;  statistics,  366-69. 
Troy,  Rural  reading  club,  report,  303?; 

SUtistics,  366-69. 
Tuesday  clnb.    Glens   Falls,    report, 

3003-1* ;  statistics,  35^-61.* 
Twentieth      century     club,     Detroit 

(Mich.)  outline  of  study,  339M2S. 


Twentieth  eeutury  olnb,  Lansing 
(Mich.)  outline  of  study,  312«^157. 

Undenominational  missions  club, 
Ilion,  report,  3071;  statistics,  362-65. 

United  States  history,  outline  of  study 
on  Ye  old  colon  ie  days,  353^-567. 

Unity  club,  Albany,  report,  290^-913; 
statistics,  358-61. 

University  extension  clab,  Ogdens- 
burg,  report,  2887-893;  statistics, 
362-65; 

Alpha  branch;  report,  2963;  out- 
line of  study,  342M33;  statistics, 
362-65. 

Utica,  New  century  olub,  report,  2927- 
931 ;  statistics,  366-69. 

Warsaw,  Addisonian  club,  report,  3023; 

statistics,  366-69. 
Watertown  literary  club,  report,  301*; 

statistics,  366-69. 
Waterville,  Every  Saturday  night  club 

report,  2897-903 ;  statistics,  366-69;' 
Home  stody  circle;  report,  3043; 

statistics,  366-69; 
Travelers  club  ;  report,  2993-3001; 

statistics,  366-69. 
Wellsyille  Monday  club,  report,  2993 ; 

statistics,  366-69. 
West  New  Brighton,  Easy  ohair  read- 
ing circle,  report,  3073-83 ;  statistics, 

366-69. 

Whitfield,  I.  D.,  report  of  Travelers 
club,  Ilion,  3063. 

Wide  awake  club,  Fillmore,  report, 
3073;  statistics,  358-61. 

Woman's  club,  Charlotte  (Mich.)  out- 
line of  study,  3157-173. 

Woman's  clnb,  Lansing  (Mich.)  out- 
line of  study,  344M63. 

Woman's  club  of  Richmond  county, 
report,  300*;  statistics,  362-65. 

Woman's  clubs,  see  aUo  Michigan 
federation  of  woman's  olubs;  New 
York  state  federation  of  women's 
clubs. 
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Woman's   institute,    Tonkers,    Civic 
league,      report,     291>;    statistics, 


Woman'tf  investigating  club,  BnlEalo, 
report,  308«;  stotistics,  358-^1. 

Ye  old  oolonie  days,  outline  of  study, 
353MJ67. 


Toukers,  Civic  league  of  the  Woman's 
institute,    report,    291';    statistics , 


Zoologic     geography,    syllabus,     by 
W.  B.  Scott,  8106. 


{Pages  J77  and  j^S  were  bulletin  cover  pages) 
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To  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 

I  have  the  honop  to  report  as  follows  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1896: 

RSSGIDNTS  OE3NTBR8 

After  five  years  of  organization  the  New  York  extension  de- 
partment finds  a  constantly  enlarging  field  of  activity  and  a 
growing  appreciation  of  the  kind  of  work  it  is  attempting  to  do. 
Extension  teaching,  with  which  the  department  was  at  first 
confused  by  many  who  thought  this  to  be  the  entire  field,  is  in 
fact  only  one  division  of  the  department,  coordinate  with  the 
important  work  of  the  library,  study  club  and  summer  school 
divisions  which  are  reported  in  separate  bulletins.  While  the 
financial  outlay  necessary  for  extension  teaching  has  in  some 
cases  made  an  apparent  shrinkage  in  results  accomplished  at 
local  centers,  it  will  be  found  on  examination  that  interest  and 
effort  have  rarely  abated  but  have  been  directed  toward  estab- 
lishing local  libraries,  aiding  and  engaging  in  the  study  of  local 
clubs  or  in  organizing  and  stimulating  other  phases  of  home 
education  more  easily  obtainable  th^n  local  lectures  in  this  period 
of  limited  financial  ability.  While  the  department  deplores  the 
necessity  for  the  abandonment  at  some  centers  of  plans  for  ex- 
tension teaching,  the  substitutes  adopted  by  such  centers  liave 
been  encouraged  and  helped  in  every  way  possible,  both  for  the 
sake  of  advancing  the  definite  phase  of  work  chosen  and  also  of 
laying  plans  which  when  matured  will  directly  aid  in  establish- 
ing the  local  lecture  eystem  on  a  permanent  basis. 

During  the  past  year  17  centers  were  actively  engaged  in  ex- 
tension teaching.  Three  new  centers  were  registered  at  White 
Plains,  Kingston,  and  at  the  Teachers  college.  New  York.  At 
the  latter  center  eourses  have  been   given  since  1889.     Of 
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the  54  courses  given  during  the  year  27  were  given  at  Teachers 
college  on  topics  allied  to  the  subjects  taught  in  the  regular 
course;  of  the  remaining  27  courses,  eight  were  on  literature,  six 
on  science,  three  each  on  history  and  fine  arts,  two  on  economics, 
one  each  on  pedagogy,  civics,  English  language,  leaders  of 
political  thought,  India  and  Persia. 

A  summary  of  the  work  of  the  year  is  shown  in  the  following 
table  of  statistics: 

Statistics  of  reg:ents  centers  1896 


Centers 


Albany 

Buffalo  (Y.M.C.A.) 


GloTersTille  . 


EinirstoD  . 
LowTille.. 


Mt  Vernon  . 


N«w  York  (Ameri- 
can iD«titut<»)  . . 
Teachers  college.. 


Rochester  . 


Salem 

Saratoga. . 
Slog  Sing 


Srraciise    

Tarrrtown  ... 

Filca 

White  Plains. 


Yonkers. 


Sobjcct 


History  and  criticism  of  paint- 
ing   

CiTil  and  religious  liberty  in 
A  merica 

E»  glish  literature 

CivicM  (class  course) 

KcoDomics    "  

Labor  problem 

E n el i oh  literature 

Fine  arts 

bcienre    

Bhakspere  

Ancit'i.t  India  aud  Persia 

Chemisti  y 


•1 


Electric  engineering. 

Art    

Domestic  science 

Drawing       

Geologv 

Kiniler  marten 

Manual  training 

lietbods 

Physics  

Thf>  Eneland  of  the  American 
revolution 

S>iskHpire 

Physiology  and  anatomy 

Element  h  of  pedv ifo&rics 

D''velopment  of  mnwic 

Arafrican  literature  in  the 
colouial  p«ri«Kl  ..  . 

Amt^rica  aud  Europe  in  the 
18th  reutnry 

Msxierpieces  of  English  liter- 
ature     

Julius  Csesnr 

L«>adern  of  political  thought. . 

El«»ctriritv  up  t^  ctate 

English  language  and  liter 
atnre  

Zoolofirio  eeoffrn phy 

English  literature 


Lecturer 


W:  H.  Goodyear . 


0:  E.  Fitch  ... 
J.  H.  Gllmore. 


H.  £.  Mills  . 


A.  V.  W.  Jackson 
A.  V.  W.  Jackson 
P.  T.  Ansten 


Specialists . 


T.  H.Pattison.... 

J  H.  (xilmore 

H.  E.  Webster.... 

G:  M.  Forbes 

P.  JD.  Aldrich 


J.  R.  Triiax. 
R.A.Rice.. 


A.  V.  W.  Jackson 
Mrs  J.  K.  Curtis.. 
Woodrow  Wilson 
G.  C.  Hodges 


A.V  W  Jackson. 

W.  B.  Scott 

A.  V.  W.  Jackson. 


10 


20 


240 


AYXB- 

▲OB 
ATTBND- 
ANCS  AT 


i50 


150 


10  345 

10;  57R 
10  53 
10!  2W) 
10    23^ 


lOi  160 

lOl  80 

6,  120 

10  93 

10,  85 

lOl  111      10 

6  195,     27 


10 


28 


10 


20  f  154 


15 


12 


35 


10 


CAKDI- 
DATXa. 


22 


6    2 
1«'   7 


a  0  took  examinationa  glTan  by  Taachera  college. 
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In  order  to  test  the  progress  of  the  last  five  years  at  local 
centers,  a  seriee  of  questions  was  sent  to  each  local  secretary^*. 
Besponses  were  received  from  22  centers.  Of  these  Albany, 
Yonkers,  Rochester  and  Skaneateles  were  registered  the  first 
year;  Batavia,  Peekskill,  Tarrytown,  Salem,  Hornellsville,  Owego, 
Rome  and  Buffalo  the  second  year;  Mount  Vernon,  Waverly, 
Dobbs  Ferry  and  Oneida  the  third  year;  Lowville,  Buffalo  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  Geneva  and  Sing  Sing  the  fourth  year;  White  Plains  and 
Kingston  the  fifth  year.  The  returns  from  each  center  have  been 
summarized  and  with  some  farther  comments  are  here  published, 
the  active  centers  being  grouped  together  in  alphabetic  order  in 
the  pages  immediately  following. 

Albany.  The  Albany  center  continues  to  be  vigorously  sup- 
ported, partly  because  of  the  interest  of  its  managers  and  largely 
because  there  is  a  real  demand  from  residents  for  the  extension 
courses.  The  executive  committee  at  present  consists  of:  Harlan 
P.  French,  Rev.  W:  M.  Brundage,  D.  D.,  Thomas  F.  O'Brien, 
George  W.  Stedman,  H.  J.  Ackroyd.  With  the  exception  of 
Mr  G:  W.  Stedman,  the  former  secretary,  none  of  these  officers 
served  at  the  time  of  the  center's  organization  but  the  manage- 
ment of  the  center  was  transferred  to  other  workers  so  gradually 
and  skilfully  that  the  work  itself  hais  not  suffered. 

Buffalo.  The  Buffalo  Y.  M.  C.  A.  center  began  its  work  five 
years  ago  though  it  was  not  registered  till  1894.  The  officers  are: 
R.  B.  Adam,  chairman,  W:  F.  Hirsch,  secretary.  The  work  seems 
to  be  thoroughly  appreciated  though  the  secretary  reports  that 
great  labor  is  needed  to  sell  tickets  enough  to  meet  financial 
obligations.  The  center  is  fortunate  in  having  a  president  will- 
ing to  testify  to  his  belief  in  the  benefits  of  university  extension 
by  personally  assuming  a  deficit  if  one  occurs. 

Gloversvillc.  The  Gloversville  center  was  organized  and  has 
been  fostered  and  maintained  through  the  untiring  energy  of  the 
public  librarian,  Mr  A.  L.  Peck.    Funds  have  never  been  avail- 

aThne  questionfl  will  be  found  printed  in  full  with  the  aDRwers  sent  iii  by  the  6en«Ta  cen' 
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able  for  the  full  lecture  course  by  an  outside  teacher  and  Mr 
Peck  has  therefore  personally  conducted  class  courses  each  year 
on  two  or  more  subjects,  taking  as  his  guide  syllabuses  prepared 
by  extension  teachers  and  printed  by  the  University. 

Three  registered  study  clubs  are  one  of  the  -results  of  the  cen- 
ter's work.  There  is  also  a  literary  society  among  the  pupils  of  the 
high  school  which  meets  regularly  at  the  library  with  an  average 
attendance  of  40.  Papers  are  prepared  and  debates  on  historical 
and  economic  subjects  are  carried  on.  The  library  provides  all 
the  books  and  helps  for  these  meetings.  This  close  relation  be- 
tween the  extension  center  and  the  public  library  can  not  be  too 
strongly  commended  and  as  soon  as  the  plans  of  the  librarian 
can  be  carried  out,  for  securing  a  specialist  each  year  to  conduct 
the  work  of  teaching,  Gloversville  should  take  a  front  rank 
among  extension  centers  of  the  country. 

Kingston.  Only  one  course  has  been  given  at  Kingston, 
which  was  well  attended  and  in  every  way  satisfactory,  but  the 
price  of  the  course  tickets  was  placed  too  low  and  a  deficit  re- 
sulted which  somewhat  discouraged  the  managers.  If  the  finan- 
cial diflSculty  can  be  adjusted  the  center  will  without  doubt 
become  well  established  for  a  good  degree  of  interest  in  extension 
work  was  manifested.  The  oflQcers  are  Sup't  of  schools  M.  J. 
Michael,  president,  John  W.  Searing,  secretary. 

Lowville.  The  organization  of  the  Lowville  center  grew  out 
of  a  desire  of  a  few,  for  some  associated  and  systematic  educa- 
tional discipline  for  those  no  longer  in  school.  Extension  teach- 
ing was  chosen  on  trial,  but  it  was  found  that  a  single  course  of 
lectures,  which  was  all  the  center  could  afford  each  year,  did 
not  accomplish  the  results  desired,  and  did  not  hold  together  a 
band  of  students  which  could  be  rallied.  After  much  delibera- 
tion, therefore,  the  center  was  organized  into  four  departments: 
literature,  science,  history  and  fine  arts. 

The  literature  department  is  also  divided  into  five  sections: 
1)  Reading,  2)  Criticism,  3)  Rhetorical,  4)  Introductory,  5)  Occa- 
sional.  The  first  section  will  cover  the  reading  course  as  outlined 
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in  the  Begents  eoademic  syllabus  on  p.  308.  The  critical  work 
will  include  the  study  and  practice  given  in  the  syllabus  on  p.  809; 
'f(Mr  rhetorical  work,  a  selection  of  a  popular  subject  is  made;  in 
the  Introductory  section,  the  history  of  English  literature  is 
followed  and  works  of  current  interest  will  be  reviewed  in  the 
Occasi<mal  section. 

The  science  department  will  include  astronomy,  meteorology, 
electricity,  dynamics  and  mechanics,  geology,  botany,  zoology 
and  biology.  The  history  department  will  include  economics  and 
government,  and  the  fine  arts  department  will  cover  architecture, 
sculpture,  painting,  music  and  oratory. 

These  departments  have  been  under  one  direction,  with  leaders 
who  act  as  teachers  or  lecturers.  A  traveling  library  is 
supplied  for  each  subject  and  the  reading  of  students  is  carefully 
directed.  The  didactic  method  is  used,  papers  must  be  written 
by  each  member  and  discussions,  quizzes  and  reviews  make  up 
the  regular  work.  Good  results  are  reported  in  three  of  the 
departments;  the  courses  planned  for  the  history  department  had 
to  be  abandoned  because  of  the  illness  of  the  leader.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  center,  Rev.  J.  Westby  Earnshaw,  reports  that  the 
value  of  the  courses  educationally  is  already  great,  with  the 
promise  of  still  more  encouraging  results  as  the  work  becomes 
better  understood. 

Mount  Vernon.  Extension  teaching  at  Mount  Vernon  is 
nnder  direction  of  a  board  of  managers  of  which  Edward  Gay  is 
president  and  Rev.  Frank  L.  Masseck,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
General  interest  is  shown  in  the  lectures  and  as  the  new  public 
library  under  management  of  Miss  Helen  K.  Gay,  a  recent  student 
of  the  New  York  state  library  school,  becomes  a  factor  in  the 
educational  life  of  the  city,  it  is  expected  that  the  center  will 
become  a  recognized  and  permanent  institution  supplying  sys- 
tematic instruction  to  its  students  and  offering  opportunities  for 
culture  to  others  who  are  glad  to  combine  with  entertainment 
some  intellectual  benefit. 

New  York,  Teachers  college.  The  Teachers  college  of  New 
York  city  has  since  1889  engaged  in  extension  work,  mainly  for 
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the  benefit  of  teachers  in  public  and  private  schools  of  the  city. 
This  work  is  varied  and  appears  in  almost  all  the  forms  recog- 
nized by  the  extension  department.  There  are  Saturday  after- 
noon and  evening  classes,  parents  meetings,  free  public  lectures 
and  a  summer  school,  all  using  freely  the  laboratories  and  appa- 
ratus of  the  Teachers  college  and  specially  the  Bryson  library  of 
8000  volumes. 

The  Saturday  classes  are  designed  specially  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  following  groups: 

1  Principals  and  superintendents  of  schools,  both  public  and 
private.  To  such  the  Teachers  college  cordially  opens  its  doors, 
inviting  them  to  attend  any  course  or  visit  all  courses  without 
charge,  excepting  only  the  laboratory  work  in  manual  training. 

2  Specialists  and  general  teachers  in  secondary  schools,  both 
public  and  private,  high  and  normal  schools,  academies  and 
fitting  schools.  Many  teachers,  particularly  specialists  in  manual 
training  and  elementary  form  drawing  and  color,  have  been 
enabled  successfully  to  carry  on  their  work  with  no  other  pro- 
fessional training,  than  that  received  in  the  Saturday  classes. 

3  Teachers  in  public  schools.  These  have  found  the  Saturday 
classes  not  only  helpful  in  their  classroom  work  but  often 
suflScient  to  prepare  them  for  professional  examinations  for 
promotion. 

4  College  graduates  desiring  to  pursue  graduate  studies  in 
pedagogics,  sometimes  as  candidates  for  higher  degrees  under 
the  arrangement  with  Columbia  university  and  Barnard  college. 

5  Parents  who  desire  to  make  an  intelligent  study  of  the 
problems  in  which  both  teachers  and  parents  are  interested. 

The  afternoon  and  evening  courses  are  for  any  interested  but 
the  greater  proportion  in  attendance  are  teachers.  In  some 
subjects  tickets  are  not  required  for  admission.  At  one  course 
of  lectures  during  1895-96,  250  persons  were  registered  as  regular 
attendants,  four  fifths  of  whom  were  teachers. 

The  parents  meetings  include  general  conferences  and  lectures 
on  topics  relating  to  the  child,  his  need,  training  and  relation  to 
school  and  home. 
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Besides  these  regular  classes  mauy  free  public  lectures  are 
given  on  educational  subjects  open  to  any  interested.  Notices  of 
such  lectures  will  be  sent  regularly  on  sending  name  and  address 
to  the  registrar.  The  general  attendance  at  lectures  is  excellent 
in  consideration  of  the  present  location  of  the  center  in  a  some- 
what sparsely  settled  district.  As  the  northwestern  section  of 
the  city  is  built  up,  an  increase  of  numbers  in  attendance  may  be 
expected. 

Another  phase  of  extension  work  in  which  Teachers  college  is 
engaged  is  the  summer  school  of  manual  training  and  art  educa- 
tion, opened  in  1896,  reports  of  which  will  appear  in  our  annual 
bulletin  on  summer  schools. 

In  his  report  for  1895-96  the  president  of  the  Teachers  college 
calls  attention  to  two  other  matters  of  special  interest  and  prom- 
ise to  extension  workers.  The  first  is  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee including  representative  workers  in  domestic  science  to 
investigate  and  advance  this  study.  The  president  of  Teachers 
college  is  chairman  of  the  committee  and  the  results  of  the  in- 
vestigations will  be  published  in  the  Teachers  college  bulletin. 
The  second  matter  is  the  growing  appreciation  of  the  need  of 
training  for  Sunday  school  teachers.  One  evidence  of  this  is  the 
formation  of  a  league  of  40  churches  situated  north  of  the  Har- 
lem river,  representing  all  denominations,  which  has  asked  the 
Teachers  college  to  provide  a  course  of  lectures  on  Sunday  school 
work  in  the  light  of  modern  pedagogy.  President  Hervey  gives 
the  matter  his  personal  attention  believing  it  to  be  an  important 
step  toward  the  application  of  sound  methods  and  principles  to 
Sunday  school  teaching. 

Rochester.  Extension  courses  in  Rochester  are  generally 
recognized  as  a  permanent  educational  institution  of  the  city, 
for  the  benefit  of  busy  people  with  little  time  for  study. 

The  librarians  say  that  by  far  the  greatest  amount  of  sys- 
tematic reading  among  regular  visitors  at  the  libraries  is  done  by 
extension  students.  The  secretary,  Mr  J.  E.  Whitney,  has  carried 
most  of  the  work  and  is  responsible  for  the  excellent  record  which 
the  center  has  made. 
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Salem.  The  Salem  center  is  supported  mainly  foe  culture  and 
enjoyment  by  the  literary  element  of  the  population.  The  travel- 
ing library  is  well  used,  not  so  much  for  study  as  for  general 
reading  directed,  by  interest  in  the  course  of  lectures  in  progress, 
to  subjects  covered  by  these  books.  To  this  center  made  up 
of  cultivated  people  distant  firom  the  advantages  of  the  larger 
towns  university  extension  gives  a  much  needed  and  appreciated 
impetus  to  wider  reading  and  thought,  under  direction  of  a  com- 
petent leader,  and  the  members  are  brought  into  contact  with  a 
specialist  whose  opportunity  it  is  to  stimulate  and  direct  the 
vigorous  intellectual  growth  which  the  quiet  life  of  an  inland 
town  makes  possible. 

The  officers  are:  President,  Abner  Robertson;  secretary,  An- 
toinette Lambert;  treasurer,  John  Walsh. 

Silver  Lake  assembly.  This  center  was  registered  before  our 
summer  school  division  was  fully  organized  and  is  therefore 
reported  in  both  places.  The  president  Rev.  Ward  Piatt  writes 
that  the  demand  for  extension  work  among  the  summer  school 
students  is  not  great  enough  to  justify  giving  as  much  prom- 
inence to  extension  courses  as  the  managers  would  like.  Mis- 
cellaneous lectures  and  concerts  constitute  therefore  the  larger 
part  of  the  program  but  courses  in  language,  business  methods, 
art,  etc.  are  conducted  by  the  Genesee  Wesleyan  seminary  which 
holds  a  summer  session  on  the  assembly  grounds.  Excellent 
opportunities  are  also  offered  in  music  and  physical  training. 

The  assembly  program  for  1895  included  a  week  of  university 
extension  lectures  under  the  auspices  of  Syracuse  university. 
The  following  courses  were  given:  physics  (five  lectures)  by  Prof. 
W.  H.  Jakway;  political  economy  (five  lectures)  by  Prof.  Delmer 
E.  Hawkins;  Roman  history  (four  lectures)  by  Prof.  Frank 
Smalley;  science  (three  lectures)  by  Dr  Charles  W.  Hargitt. 

Sing  Sing.  The  Ossining  center  at  Sing  Sing  was  organized 
last  year  after  a  careful  canvas  of  the  subject,  with  the  following 
officers:  President,  H:  B.  Holbrook,  vice-president,  Dr  E.  B.  Sher- 
wood, secretary,  Anna  Underbill,  treasurer,  Frank  L.  Young. 
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The  center  met  with  a  disappointment  at  the  outset,  in  the  death 
of  Prof.  H.  H.  Boyesen  of  Columbia  university,  who  was  engaged 
some  months  in  advance  for  the  first  course.  Through  the  energy 
of  the  officers,  however,  arrangements  for  another  course  were 
completed  in  less  than  a  week,  with  Prof.  A.  V.  Williamfi  Jack- 
son also  of  Columbia  who  was  the  more  willing  to  undertake  the 
work  because  of  his  personal  friendship  for  Prof.  Boyesen.  The 
center  is  well  managed,  the  officers  planning  for  courses  early 
and  so  providing  against  demoralizing  uncertainties  and  delays. 

Syracuse.  The  Syracuse  center  grew  out  of  a  course  on 
Shakspere  undertaken  by  the  Portfolio  club,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mrs  Jessie  K.  Curtis.  The  advantages  of  such  study 
attracted  others  and  it  was  decided  to  throw  the  lectures  open  to 
those  outside  the  club.  As  now  organized  the  work  consists  of 
class  courses  lasting  during  the  year,  each  class  being  limited  to 
30  members.  Two  plays  are  usually  studied  each  year,  a  syllabus 
for  the  work  being  prepared  by  Mrs  Curtis  and  printed  by  the 
University.  As  study  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  work,  the 
members  are  expected  to  prepare  for  each  meeting  not  only  by 
general  reading  but  by  looking  up  the  answers  to  a  series  of 
(luestions  suggested  in  the  syllabus  of  each  lecture. 

At  the  cloee  of  the  yearns  work  last  spring  Dr  Bolfe  gave  a 
lecture  to  the  students  and  others  interested  and  a  similar  yearly 
lecture  by  some  specialist  in  Shaksperian  study  is  planned.  It 
Is  reported  in  the  town  that  '  Shakspere  has  almost  driven  out 
whist.' 

The  president  of  the  center  is  Mr  E.  H.  Barrett  and  the 
treasurer  is  Mrs  Edward  Wright.  The  sections  also  have  offi- 
cers. One  practical  result  has  been  the  organization  of  a  Shaks- 
pere club  at  Baldwinsville,  following  the  Syracuse  plan. 

Tanytown.  Lecture  courses  on  the  extension  plan  have  been 
carried  on  in  Tarrytown  since  1892  but  the  organization  has  been 
incomplete  and  dependent  on  two  or  three  individuals.  In  April, 
1896,  through  the  efforts  of  the  president.  Miss  Margaret  Prall 
Grant,  a  public  meeting  was  arranged  and  was  addressed  by 
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Sec.  Melvil  Dewey  of  the  University.  At  this  meeting  a  per- 
manent organization  was  effected  and  the  following  officers 
elected:  President,  Dr  Carroll  Dunham,  Irvington;  first  vice- 
president,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Tarry  town ;  second  vice-president,  George 
E.  Adams,  Tarry  town;  secretary.  Miss  Margaret  Prall  Grant, 
Tarrytown;  treasurer,  Miss  Ella  Lowe,  Tarrytown. 

While  the  results  of  the  work  are  not  easy  to  trace,  the  people 
of  Tarrytown  feel  that  through  the  lectures  interest  in  educa- 
tional subjects  has  been  quickened  and  intellectual  life  stimu- 
lated. As  a  social  element  in  bringing  into  working  relations 
people  of  different  churches  and  pursuits  the  beneficial  results  of 
the  extension  movement  have  been  particularly  apparent. 

White  Plains.  The  White  Plains  center  has  for  two  winters 
had  half  courses  but  the  managers  expect  to  adopt  the  10  lecture 
course  as  soon  as  interest  will  justify  the  additional  financial 
outlay.  The  officers  of  the  center  are:  President,  H.  Ernest 
Schmid,  M.  D.;  secretary,  Ralph  A.  Stewart;  treasurer,  Newton 
P.  Curtis,  M.  D. 

The  movement  has  not  yet  made  sufficient  progress  to  allow  an 
intelligent  statement  as  to  results,  the  managers  finding  that  the 
first  work  necessary  is  to  awaken  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
townspeople  for  consecutive  lectures  intended  for  education 
rather  than  amusement. 

Yonkers.  The  Yonkers  society  for  university  extension  grew 
out  of  a  resolution  offered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Later 
a  public  meeting  was  called  and  was  attended  by  representative 
citizens  of  Yonkers  who  became  actively  interested  in  the  caase. 
The  center  is  well  organized  and  its  finances  are  on  a  sound  basis. 
The  present  officers  are:  President,  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson;  first 
vice-president,  Norton  P.  Otis;  second  vice-president,  John  Ken- 
drick  Bangs;  secretary,  J.  Harvey  Bell;  treasurer,  F.  W.  R. 
Eschmann. 

Committees  are  appointed  on  students  clubs,  membership  and 
finance,  entertainment  and  auditing.  The  very  flourishing  con- 
dition of  the  center  is  largely  due  to  the  active  interest  of  ita 
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president,  Prof.  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson  of  Columbia,  who  at 
great  cost  of  time  and  labor  has  conducted  special  classes,  en- 
couraged students  both  in  conversation  and  by  letter  to  do  the 
class  and  paper  work  and  take  the  examinations  and  by  his  own 
ardent  belief  in  the  possibilities  of  well  directed  extension  work 
has  kept  interest  and  enthusiasm  alive  among  members  of  the 
center.  The  comments  of  the  press  and  the  opinions  of  citizens 
generally  expressed  as  to  the  results  of  extension  teaching  in 
Yonkerd  indicate  that  the  work  there  is  gaining  a  firm  foothold. 


Of  the  29  centers  reporting,  14  stated  that  extension  work  had 
been  discontinued.  Three,  Hornellsville,  Skaneateles  and  Peeks- 
kill  had  only  one  course  each,  and  while  extension  methods  were 
followed  at  both  centers  the  work  was  looked  upon  rather  as  a 
lecture  course,  and  was  not  suflSciently  well  organized  to  be 
permanent. 

Peekskill.  One  of  the  causes  of  the  discontinuance  of  exten- 
sion work  at  Peekskill  was  the  removal  from  town  of  the  local 
secretary.  Reorganization  will,  however,  doubtless  be  effected 
here  as  several  citizens  have  separately  expressed  their  desire  for 
more  extension  courses.  If  resumed  the  work  will  probably  be 
associated  with  the  public  school  authorities. 

Geneva.  The  blank  returned  from  Geneva  presents  so  hu- 
morous a  view  of  a  sad  condition  that  it  is  here  reprinted  showing 
the  questions  which  were  sent  to  each  center  and  the  answers 
given  in  the  unsigned  report  returned  from  Geneva  by  an  exten- 
sion pessimist.  Perhaps  this  return,  unique  in  its  discourage- 
ment, may  be  as  useful  as  a  warning  as  are  others  because  of 
their  encouragement. 

EXTENSION  TBAOHING   DIVISION 

Name  of  center.  Geneva.        ; 

Year  organized.  1895. 

Namber  of  10-lecture  courses.  One. 

Number  of  other  lectures.  N&ne. 
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How  many  short  courses  of  less  than  10  lectures  have  yon  had? 
Nxme. 

What  is  your  opinion  as  to  their  value?  None. 

How  many  full  courses  do  you  intend  to  have  each  year? 
Can  not  say. 

Is  there  a  demand  for  extension  courses  among  your  residents, 
or  is  it  necessary  to  rouse  interest  in  each  course  separately? 
Necessary  to  arouse  interest  a/nd  hard  to  do  it^  too. 

What  subjects  have  been  most  popular?  None. 

Have  the  lectures  been  attended  mainly  for  entertainment  or 
for  study?  Not  for  study. 

How  many  members  has  your  center?  About  70. 

What  is  the  average  attendance  at  lectures?  50.  At 

classes?  None.        ^ 

How  many  write  papers?  None.    ; 

How  many  take  the  examination?  None. 

Have  your  courses  aimed  at  sequence  in  studies?  Un- 

doubtedly they  have  aimed  at  it. 

Are  auditors  admitted  to  your  classes,  or  do  you  restrict  class 
attendance  to  students?  Auditors  welcomed. 

Do  you  have  a  class  both  before  and  after  the  lecture? 
Neither  before  nor  after. 

If  so,  what  is  the  plan  for  each?  None. 

How  do  your  officers  aid  the  lecturer  in  managing  class  work? 
Not  at  aU. 

What  methods  have  you  used  to  induce  students  to  write 
papers  and  take  the  examination?  Persuasion,  eloquence; 

everything  but  force. 

What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  educational  value  of  extension 
courses  in  your  town?  I  have  no  opinion. 

Is  there  a  public  library  in  your  town?  No. 

If  so,  does  it  make  special  provision  for  extension  students? 

Has  your  center  a  library  of  its  own?  No.  If  so,  how 

many  volumes  does  it  contain? 

Are  the  traveling  libraries  used  by  students  in  preparation  for 
papers,  or  for  general  reading?  For  neither  object. 
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Have  yoc  made  any  effort  to  reach  the  workingmen?  No. 

If  so,  with  what  success? 

What  class  of  people  mainly  have  attended  your  extension 
courses?  School  teachers. 

Have  many  of  them  hitherto  had  educational  advantages  be- 
yond the  elementary-school  course?  All  or  nearly  all,  I 
think.    " 

What  methods  have  you  found  most  successful  in  securing 
fands?  The  severest  methods. 

What  is  the  price  of  course  tickets?  $2. 

Do  you  sell  tickets  for  single  lectures?  Tes. 

If  so,  at  what  price?  25  cents. 

To  what  extent  and  in  what  way  do  you  advertise?  Town 

papers  and  huUetin. 

Is  the  work  well  organized,  or  is  its  success  dependent  on  the 
efforts  of  a  few?  On  efforts  of  a  very  few. 

Does  your  managing  board  include  representatives  of  all 
classes,  sects  and  parties?  It  tries  to. 

Do  the  educational  clubs  of  your  town  cooperate  with  the  ex- 
tension center?  There  are  no  such  clubs. 

If  so,  how? 

Is  there  direct  and  well  defined  connection  between  the  center 
and  the  public  school  teachers?  Tes. 

Do  you  allow  children  of  school  age  to  attend  the  courses? 
Yes. 

In  what  ways  can  the  Extension  department  be  more  helpful 
to  yon?  None,  the  case  is  hopeless. 

If  your  center  has  been  unsuccessful,  please  give  causes. 
The  people  will  not  give  enough  monkey  to  get  an  out-of-town  lecturer 
^e  and  most  of  the  Hobart  faculty  will  not  lecture. 

If  it  has  been  discontinued,  would  reorganization  be  practi- 
cable? It  has  not  been  discontinued;  it  sleeps.  Perhaps  it  can 
he  rejuvenated.    I  doubt  it. 

If  80,  please  give  names  and  addresses  of  those  who  would  be 
willing  to  undertake  the  work  of  reorganization. 

Has  any  other  organization,  such  as  a  club,  institute  or  summer 
Bchool  grown  out  of  your  center?  None. 
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If  BO,  with  what  success? 

Please  give  a  brief  history  (not  more  than  200  words)  of  exten- 
sion work  in  your  town,  including  names  and  addresses  of  your 
oflScers,  with  any  farther  suggestions  or  remarks  that  you  many 
wish  to  add.  The  work  has  all  heen  done  by  a  few  F.  M.  C  A. 

men  with  a  few  from  the  high  school  and  college.  But  the  center 
ought  never  to  have  heen  chartered,  as  it  never  had  money  enough  in 
view  to  hire  an  out-of-town  lecturer,  80,  after  one  course  of  lectures 
hy  a  man  in  town^  it  slept.    It  still  sleeps;  that  is  its  history. 


Five  centers,  Batavia,  Dobbs  Ferry,  Owego,  Saratoga  and 
Waverly,  carried  their  organization  through  more  than  one  year, 
but  the  same  lack  of  permanent  organization  and  of  a  sufficiently 
strong  demand  for  extension  teaching  instead  of  popular  lectures, 
has  resulted  in  dis.continuing  the  work. 

Dobbs  Ferry.  At  this  center,  auditors  went  to  the  lectures 
for  entertainment  and  now  find  this  object  attained  better  by 
lecture  courses  and  concerts  than  by  the  more  serious  extension 
methods.  The  proximity  of  this  center  to  New  York  also  makes 
the  need  for  such  teaching  less  urgent  than  in  towns  and  villages 
farther  removed  from  universities  and  other  educational  advan- 
tages of  a  great  city.  In  addition  to  these  difficulties,  Mr  Norman 
Wilde,  who  was  most  interested  in  the  center,  was  compelled  by 
new  duties  to  give  up  his  active  efforts  to  establish  the  work 
firmly;  later,  others  interested  left  town  and  the  course  was 
abandoned. 

Owego.  In  Owego  the  work  seems  to  have  been  left  to  a  few, 
whose  efforts  were  necessarily  concentrated  mainly  on  the  finan> 
cial  support  of  the  lectures.  The  course  being  avowedly  for 
entertainment,  the  officers  did  nothing  to  aid  the  lecturer  in 
managing  class  work  nor  to  induce  auditors  to  become  students. 
The  report  states  that  the  extension  courses  were  ^  of  great  value 
to  those  who  availed  themselves  of  them ',  but  apparently  no 
attempt  was  made  to  bring  the  benefits  of  extension  teaching  to 
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those  who  from  their  ignorance  of  such  work  and  its  results, 
particularly  needed  it.  Here  again  the  lyceum  course  satisfied 
the  intention  of  the  managers  better  than  an  extension  course, 

Waverly.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  the  field  with  popular  courses 
and  as  the  organization  is  just  starting,  the  former  leaders  of 
extension  teaching  do  not  wish  to  hurt  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  lectures 
bv  conducting  rival  courses. 


Two  centers,  Buffalo  and  Oneida,  gave  up  extension  woa'k  after 
maintaining  three  courses  in  sequence. 

Buffalo.  The  three  courses  at  the  Buffalo  center  were  in 
connection  with  the  society  of  natural  sciences  and  constituted 
a  sequence  on  electricity  given  before  a  center  made  up  of  prac- 
tical  electricians.  A  factor  in  the  waning  interest  which  brought 
the  lectures  to  a  close  after  the  third  course,  was  the  refusal  by 
the  University  to  give  academic  credit  for  credentials  won  at 
examinations. 

Oneida.  At  Oneida  three  courses  also  in  sequence  were  given. 
The  managers  recognized  the  educational  value  of  the  work  and 
put  forth  well  directed  and  effective  efforts  to  make  the  courses 
educational  and  financially  successful.  Questions  were  asked  of 
the  lecturer  at  class  and  while  paper  work  was  not  sufficiently 
encouraged  to  become  a  prominent  part  of  each  course  the  intel- 
lectual level  of  the  town  was  perceptibly  raised  by  the  work  of 
the  center  and  more  serious  subjects  became  the  topics  of  con- 
versation. The  real  difficulty  lay  in  the  lack  of  any  suitable  hall 
in  which  to  hold  the  lectures,  the  opera  house  being  the  only  room 
large  enough  to  hold  a  sufficient  number  of  auditors  to  make  the 
courses  financially  possible.  Though  this  was  used  for  each 
<'ourse,  it  was  too  expensive  to  be  engaged  in  advance  for  10 
evenings  and  consequently  the  date  of  each  lecture  had  to  be 
positively  announced  a  few  days  in  advance,  and  sometimt^s 
changes  occurred  almost  at  the  last  moment  as  a  more  profitable 
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rental  presented  itself  to  the  opera  house  managers.  Even  with 
this  inconvenience,  also,  the  expense  of  renting  the  opera  house 
was  too  great.  Some  churches  of  the  town  would  willingly  have 
offered  their  auditoriums  but  the  various  religious  aflflliations  of 
different  members,  it  was  f ea;red,  made  this  impracticable.  A  con- 
templated Y.  M.  C.  Ax  building  with  suitable  lecture  and  class 
rooms  will  presumably  furnish  a  home  to  the  extension  center 
and  so  give  the  movement  the  success  the  efforts  of  its  managers 
deserve. 

Rome.  At  Rome  the  center  has  been  only  temporarily  dis- 
continued, owing  to  financial  difficulties.  During  the  first  year 
the  work  was  highly  successful  partly  on  account  of  its  novelty 
and  partly  because  of  the  popularity  of  the  le'cturer.  The  low 
price  of  tickets  (|1  for  10  lectures)  brought  it  within  reach  of  all, 
and  many  not  naturally  interested  bought  tickets  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  friends.  After  the  first  year  this  class  however  could 
not  be  'relied  on  and  the  low  price  of  tickets  crippled  the  center 
financially.  In  the  reorganization  of  the  center,  an  important 
change  will  be  a  sufficient  increase  in  the  price  of  course  tickets 
to  meet  expenses. 


Three  centers  which  up  to  this  time  have  maintained  extension 
work  with  success  now  report  that  the  work  is  to  be  abandoned. 
These  are  the  American  institute,  New  York,  Saratoga  and  Utica. 
A  report  of  each  follows. 

New  York.  The  center  at  the  American  institute  was  first 
established  under  the  auspices  of  Columbia  college  and  the  lec- 
tures were  held  at  Cooper  union.  The  subject  of  study  selected 
was  electricity  and  about  250  electrical  workers  were  in  attend- 
ance at  the  first  course.  Mr  W.  H.  Freedman,  a  tutor  at  Colum- 
bia, was  in  charge  of  the  work  as  class  conductor,  but  the  lectures 
were  given  by  specialists.  62  attended  the  class,  116  papers  were 
written  and  18  passed  the  examination.    As  an  outgrowth  of  this 
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course  the  Henry  electrical  clnb  was  formed  and  the  entire  work 
was  transferred  to  the  American  institute  in  January  1895.  Dur- 
ing  the  last  two  years  two  courses  have  been  maintained  annually. 

The  following  explanation  of  the  abandonment  of  the  work  at 
this  center  is  made  by  the  class  conductor,  Mr  W.  H.  Freedman: 

'  The  men  in  some  way  received  the  idea,  that  if  they  pursued 
a  sufficient  number  of  courses  they  would  receive  a  degree  of  elec- 
trical engineer.  When  I  was  compelled  to  deny  this  they  were 
no  longer  interested  and  would  not  agree  to  write  any  farther 
papers.    I  have  therefore  dropped  the  matter  entirely.' 

Saratoga.  Extension  work  here  was  begun  as  an  experiment, 
very  few  believing  that  work  so  serious  could  be  successfully 
maintained  in  this  '  summer  city '.  The  first  course  however  was 
well  received,  an  unexpected  amount  of  enthusiasm  was  shown 
and  attendance  at  lectures  and  classes  was  excellent.  The  lec- 
turer, Prof.  J.  R.  Truax  of  Union  university  induced  several  to 
write  papers  and  take  the  examination.  But  with  the  second 
year  it  was  found  that  all  the  work  of  organization  had  to  be 
repeated,  interest  in  the  work  had  to  be  roused  afresh  and  many 
who  had  been  enthusiastic  before  had  grown  tired  of  this  form  of 
amusement  and  were  looking  for  something  new.  Among  a  few, 
however,  there  was  so  real  a  desire  for  extension  courses,  that 
the  difficulties  were  faced  again,  and  a  second  course  was  carried 
out  in  the  hope  that  another  winter  would  bring  together  a  body 
of  workers  who  could  be  relied  on  as  a  nucleus  for  the  support  of 
the  center.  This  hope,  however,  did  not  seem  to  be  realized  and 
the  president  now  reports  that  the  center  will  probaDly  be  aban- 
doned. The  first  need  at  Saratoga  is  doubtless  for  a  free  public 
library.  When  this  is  well  established  the  other  extension  agen- 
cies may  be  expected  to  cluster  about  it. 

Utica.  Extension  work  has  been  maintained  for  four  years 
in  Utica,  the  first  consisting  of  two  short  courses  on  art  and 
music  which  though  the  most  entertaining  series  given  by  the 
center  were  not  productive  of  study  and  left  the  largest  deficit. 
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This  crippled  the  center  throughout  its  history,  even  though  the 
next  course  not  only  paid  expenses  but  left  a  surplus,  for  some  of 
the  members  became  convinced  that  extension  courses  could  not 
be  supported  in  Utica  and  either  relaxed  their  efforts  or  were 
actually  obstructive. 

In  spite  of  this,  however,  financial  success  attended  the  work 
till  last  winter  when  a  course  on  electricity  was  planned.  This 
course  was  admirably  conducted  but  in  consequence  of  its  subject 
was  not  popular.  There  was  a  deficit  which  the  executive  board 
paid  individually.  Two  other  courses  were  being  planned  but 
the  managers  were  discouraged  by  the  financial  failure  of  the 
electricity  course  and  voted  not  to  proceed.  The  board  has  not 
since  met. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  work  would  have  been  abandoned  for  no 
other  reason  than  financial  diflSculty  with  a  single  course.  The 
feeling  was  general  in  the  executive  board,  however,  that  the 
lectures  would  have  been  admirable  if  the  auditors  had  been 
genuine  students,  while  the  audiences  would  have  been  satis- 
factory if  the  lecturer's  methods  had  been  more  popular.  But 
the  two  did  not  fit  each  other  and  the  real  explanation  for 
abandoning  the  work  lay  in  the  fact  that  no  demand  for  extension 
teaching  among  citizens  of  Utica  was  ever  made  plain  to  the 
managers.  Even  the  most  interested  felt  that  the  movement  was 
artificially  sustained  and  after  a  few  years  of  effort  without  in- 
dications that  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  work  were 
perceptibly  increasing,  the  members  of  the  board  became  dis- 
couraged and  gave  up  the  struggle.  When  the  work  is  reorgan- 
ized at  Utica  it  will  be  the  first  duty  of  the  new  center  to  find  out 
those  who  need  and  care  for  serious  and  consecutive  study  and  to 
develop  a  desire  for  home  education  among  others  beyond  school 
age.  In  such  reorganization  the  department  asks  for  no  better 
secretary  than  Miss  Ida  J.  Butcher  who  has  served  so  efficiently 
during  the  last  four  years. 
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A  comparison  of  numerical  resnlts  daring  the  last  fiye  years 
may  be  made  by  reference  to  the  following  table: 

Comparative  statistics  1891-96 


TEAR 


im-tt. 


1888-83. 


1898-M. 


1894-06. 


180^-96 
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89 


89 
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.4 

.4 

.8 

.86 

.001 


1.8 

1 
.6 
.56 

.006 


In  any  work  in  which  so  much  is  done  by  volunteers  it  is  par- 
ticularly difficult  to  get  full  and  accurate  statistics.  Though  we 
have  taken  every  precaution  and  made  great  effort,  the  state- 
menrts  as  printed  are  necessarily  in  Bome  cases  onlyapproodmately 
true,  and  in  giving  totals  the  figures  reported  sometimes  do  not 
include  the  attendance  at  entire  courses,  because  no  records  were 
made  or  kept.  In  such  cases  we  prefer  to  reduce  the  total  rather 
than  to  add  a  doubtful  item  to  records  otherwise  correct. 

These  reports  show  the  greatest  number  of  active  centers  in 
the  second  year  of  the  work,  and  in  this  year  also  more  papers 
were  written,  and  as  a  result  of  this  more  examinations  were 
given  with  a  greater  number  of  successful  candidates.  The  at- 
tendance at  lectures  was  highest  during  the  past  year  due  to  the 
active  work  done  at  the  Teachers  college  center.  Owing  to  in- 
•*omplete  statistics  from  this  center,  however,  the  totals  of  class 
and  pax)er  work  do  not  exhibit  the  results  actually  accomplished. 
With  the  location  of  Columbia  university  at  Morningside  bights, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  advantages  of  extension 
teaching  of  which  appreciation  is  growing  in  northern  New  York, 

aTUs  low  percentage  is  due  to  84  lecture  courses  at  Teachers  college  center  for  which 
reports  ef  eiaoi  Attandanee  could  not  be  obtained. 
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will  be  more  widely  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  than  has  been  pos- 
sible till  recently. 

Though  it  was  prophesied  at  the  beginning  of  the  work  that 
a  decrease  of  interest  might  be  expected  after  the  first  enthu- 
siasm abated,  the  tables  show  that  the  decrease  has  not  been  as 
great  as  was  expected  and  with  the  added  cause  of  continued  and 
widespread  financial  embarrassment,  there  is  reason  for  con- 
gratulation that  so  many  courses  continue  to  be  given.  It  is 
important  to  note  however  that  the  number  of  candidates  for  the 
examination  was  less  during  last  year's  work  than  ever  before. 
This  result  is  disappointing  and  ought  not  to  have  been  expected. 
A  main  cause  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  at  present,  the  New 
York  extension  passcards,  unlike  those  given  in  England  and  in 
other  states  in  this  country,  have  no  academic  value.  The  found- 
ers of  the  work  in  New  York  recognized  the  danger  of  criticisms 
which  come  justly  when  extension  teaching  is  misunderstood  and 
overestimated,  as  well  as  of  the  cheap  sneers  of  onlookers  who 
can  not  know  the  real  work  done  in  some  centers.  It  is  to  the 
wise  conservatism  of  these  founders  of  the  New  York  extension 
department  that  our  freedom  from  the  charge  of  shallow  work  is 
largely  due.  But  with  growth  in  actual  study  among  extension 
students  it  seems  only  fair  that  their  efforts  should  receive  some 
recognition  corresponding  to  that  given  by  the  state  to  similar 
work  done  in  the  schools.  Students  can  not  attend  the  10  weekly 
lectures  and  classes,  do  all  the  required  reading,  and  write  all 
the  papers,  without  giving  to  the  subject  an  amount  of  time  and 
thought  equal  at  least  to  that  necessary  for  minor  subjects  in 
regular  courses. 

Inquiries  come  from  working  men  and  women  regarding  ex- 
tension courses  and  the  value  of  extension  passcards,  and  dis- 
appointment is  very  plainly  expressed  when  they  learn  the  some- 
what anomalous  position  of  the  University  in  encouraging  exten- 
sion work,  while  practically  refusing  to  admit  that  it  is  of  equal 
value  with  work  done  for  the  high-school  diplomas  or  certificates 
required  from  law  and  medical  students.  Till  concerted  action 
similar  to  that  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  is  taken  by  our  higher 
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institutions  study  by  extension  methods  in  New  York  will  lack 
one  of  the  most  potent  incentives  to  concentrated  and  con- 
tinuous work.  That  some  do  the  required  work  and  take  the 
examination  from  pure  love  for  study  is  of  course  gratifying,  but 
dne  recognition  would  not  in  most  cases  decrease  the  interest  of 
these  students  while  it  would  be  helpful  to  others  who  perhaps 
most  need  the  aid  given  by  the  peculiar  features  of  extension 
teaching. 

I  pointed  out  certain  facts  and  predicted  exactly  these  results  five 
years  ago.  There  were  others  just  as  earnest  and  honest  who 
insisted  that  the  best  results  came  only  when  people  studied  for 
study's  sake  and  without  regard  to  credentials.  We  have  given 
their  way  a  thorough  and  unprejudiced  trial  and  endeavored  to 
make  it  a  success,  but  the  new  experiment  added  only  one  more 
confirmation  to  the  usual  educational  experience.  In  exceptional 
cases  the  best  results  do  come  from  those  who  ignore  absolutely  the 
credentials  and  rewards,  but  it  is  impracticable  to  hold  the  great 
majority  of  students  up  to  continuous,  systematic  work  and  satisfac- 
tory standards  without  these  incentives.  We  are  now  in  the 
dilemma  of  playing  with  an  educational  extension  shuttlecock. 
We  refuse  proper  recognition  to  extension  work  because  it  is  not 
equal  in  quantity  or  quality  to  that  done  in  the  teaching  institu- 
tions, and  it  is  not  equal  because  it  is  refused  equal  recognition. 
The  obvious  solution  is  a  plan  by  which  work  fully  equal  in  both 
quantity  and  quality  shall  receive  the  recognition,  while  we  can 
shut  out  that  playing  at  education  which  has  characterized  much  of 
the  work  masquerading  under  the  extension  name.  I  propose  as  a 
first  step  that  we  make  a  special  effort  in  offering  extension  courses, 
syllabuses,  traveling  libraries,  help  by  printed  matter  and  corres- 
pondence, and  whatever  other  aids  may  be  found  practicable  for 
those  who  outside  the  ordinary  teaching  institutions  are  pursuing 
any  of  the  subjects  in  which  we  already  offer  examinations  in 
January  and  June,  and  in  many  also  in  March  and  September. 
The  standards  of  work  are  thoroughly  recognized.  No  additional 
expense  would  be  involved  as  the  papers  are  made  and  the  examina- 
tions conducted  at  central  points  all  over  the  state.  These  subjects 
cover  a  very  wide  field  and  it  would  be  easy  to  add  certain  other 
subjects  specially  adapted  to  extension  work  and  to  enlarge,  as  we 
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have  intended  doing  for  other  reasons,  the  already  considerable  field 
covered  bj  the  regents  reading  courses.  No  one  will  question  that 
an  extension  student  who  can  pass  the  regular  examination  must 
in  some  way  have  acquired  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
The  man  who  can  write  page  after  page  of  clear  idiomatic  English 
with  freedom  from  the  usual  faults  of  those  not  carefully  trained, 
is  deserving  of  some  credential,  however  he  may  have  acquired  his 
knowledge,  whether  by  attending  an  unincorporated  school  or  by 
personal  instruction,  or  by  persistent  reading  of  the  best  authors. 
It  ought  not  to  be  a  matter  of  serious  concern  whether  his  know- 
ledge was  acquired  by  lamplight  at  home  or  by  sunlight  in  school, 
by  formal  recitations  before  a  teacher  in  the  class  or  as  the  result  of 
lectures  stimulating  to  careful  individual  study.  In  this  recom- 
mendation I  am  recognizing  fully  our  claim  that  the  intellectual 
atmosphere  of  the  school  or  college  is  worth  perhaps  as  much  as 
the  knowledge  acquired,  but  the  present  system  of  examinations  is 
by  law  open  to  all  residents  of  the  state  regardless  of  where  they 
secured  their  information.  The  regents  have  no  power,  even  if 
they  wished  to  do  so,  to  exclude  from  these  state  tests  of  acquire- 
ments in  learning  any  person  who  has  honestly  striven  to  make 
himself  worthy  of  the  state's  credentials. 

When,  however,  we  go  beyond  the  range  of  the  regents  examina- 
tions covering  the  academic  field,  no  farther  step  should  be  taken 
without  careful  consultation  with  the  representatives  of  the  colleges 
and  universities,  who  will  doubtless  be  very  glad  to  join  in  formu- 
lating some  system  by  which,  without  compromising  the  standards 
or  establishing  a  system  in  any  way  prejudicial  to  our  established 
colleges,  the  necessary  encouragement  can  be  given  to  those  who 
are  debarred  from  college  residence.  A  fair  trial  of  the  present 
system  has  shown  what  can  be  expected  from  it.  Statistics  show 
that  the  number  of  people  who  do  genuine  extension  work  is  very 
trifling  compared  to  the  large  numbers  who  make  it  more  or  less  an 
intellectual  amusement.  Even  with  the  little  thorough  work  done, 
the  movement  has  been  productive  of  great  good,  has  stimulated 
reading  and  thought  on  higher  planes  so  largely  that  even  a  pessi- 
mist can  not  question  that  it  is  worth  more  than  it  has  cost.  Its 
friends  however  must  admit  that  till  inducements  enough  are 
offered  to  lead  a  larger  percentage  of  students  to  write  papers, 
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attend  the  classes,  study  at  home  and  make  it  a  matter  of  serious 
effort,  we  have  no  right  to  offer  the  credentials  awarded  to  thorough 
work  in  our  best  teaching  institutions  or  to  count  the  extension 
work  as  belonging  in  the  same  class.  I  predicted  five  years  ago  in 
the  early  days  of  the  extension  department  that  the  unreasonable 
claims  of  its  overzealous  friends  would  be  the  most  serious  obstacle 
with  which  we  had  to  deal.  I  am  confident  that  our  experience, 
disappointing  as  it  must  be  to  those  enthusiasts  who  insisted  that 
here  at  last  was  a  royal  road  to  learning,  is  yet  the  most  healthful 
thing  that  could  have  occurred  and  that  we  can  look  forward  with 
mnch  greater  confidence  to  the  future  of  extension  teaching  since  it 
has  been  relieved  of  unreasonable  hopes  and  theories  which  served 
only  to  embarrass  those  who  recognized  its  proper  place  in  the  sys- 
tem of  education  and  were  willing  to  take  the  necessary  time  for 
enbetantial,  healthful  growth. 


Extension  teachers.  The  University  lists  now  included  164 
lecturers  offering  293  courses.  13  lecturers,  24  courses  and  20 
single  lectures  have  been  added  during  the  year,  while  only 
3  names  have  been  dropped.  A  complete  record  of  changes 
follows. 

LEOTUREKS  ADDED 

Stamton  E.  Barrett,  169  7th  st.  Buffalo,  N.  T. 
Colonial  period  of  the  U.  S.  from  1600  to  1753. 

David  P.  Barrows,  M.  A.,  325  W.  52d  st.  New  York. 

B.  A..  Pomona  college  1894 ;  M.  A.  University  of  California  1895 ;  instrnctor 
in  histoTj,  Pomona  college  1895;  student  in  school  of  political  science, 
Golnmbia  1895-  . 

Economic  history  and  social  conditions :  1  Economic  history  of 
England  before  1760;  2  Industrial  revolution  and  its  con- 
sequences to  English  labor;  3  Economic  progress  in  the 
TJ.  S.;  4  Foreign  immigratipn  to  the  U.  S.;  5  Concentration  of 
industry ;  6  Concentration  of  population ;  7  Problems  of 
poverty  and  ignorance ;  8  History  of  poor  relief.  English 
poor  law.  Modem  agencies;  9  Labor  question.  Trade 
unionism.  Labor  difficulties;  10  Socialism,  political  and 
economic.  The  movement  in  Germany,  England  and  the 
United  Statea. 
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Foods  of  the  Coahina  indianB. 

Woman  in  savage  life. 

Development  of  speech  illustrated  by  an  Indian  language. 

Harry  A.  Gushing,  M.  A.     Tutor  m  history ^  Columbia  university 
New  York. 

B.  A.  Amherst  1891;  M.  A.  Colnmbia  1894;  instructor  in  history,  Beloit 
(Wis  )  oollefjre  aoademy  1891-93 ;  university  fellow  in  history,  Colnmbia 
1894-95;  prize  lee tnrer  in  history,  Columi»ia  1895-96;  assistant  in  history, 
Barnard  college  1895-  ;  tutor  in  history,  Columbia  1896-  ;  member  Ameri- 
can historical  association,  American  economic  association,  American  aoa- 
demy of  political  and  social  science;  writings  have  appeared  in  American 
historioal  review.  Political  science  quarterly,  Beport  of  American  histoiloal 
association,  ffarper^a  weekly,  etc. 

European  history  since  1815  with  special  reference  to  the  continent. 
See  entry  vmder  W.  A.  Dv>nnmg. 

William  A.  Dunning,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.    Acljimct  professor  of  Ms- 
tory  amd  political  philosophy^  Columbia  university,  New 
York. 
Aathor  namerons  articles  in  Political  science  quarterly,  American  historical 
review  and  other  periodicals,  International  encyclopedia,  etc. 

European  hi:jtory  since  1815  with  special  reference  to  the  continent 
{given  with  II.  A.  Gushing) :  1  Period  of  triumphant  reaction, 
1315-30;  2  Elevolutionary  wave  of  1830-32;  3  Early  phases 
of  the  eafcitern  question  ;  4-5  Kevolutionary  wave  of  I84ii- 
51 ;  6  Unification  of  Italy  ;  7  Prussianizing  of  Germany  by 
King  William  and  Bismarck;  8  Rivalry  of  France  and 
Prui>sia  and  its  results;  9  Eastern  question  and  latest  partition 
of  Turkey  ;  10  Recent  political  and  social  tendencies. 

Warner  Fite,  Ph.  D.     Instructor  in  latin  and  philosophy  and 
dean  of  the  faculty^  Williams  college,  Williamstown,  Mass. 
B.  A.  Ha verford  college  1889;  Ph.  D.  University  of  Pennsylvania  1894;  in- 
structor in  philosophy,  Williams  1894-  ;  dean  of  the  college  1895-  ;  member 
American  p>yrho]ogical  associatiou  ;  aathor  Priority  of  inner  experience, 
FUXosophical  review,  March  1895. 

Physiological  psychology:  1  The  brain  and  nervous  system;  2 
Skin  sensations,  taste  and  smell ;  3  Perception  of  position 
and  movement  of  the  body ;  4  Sensations  of  sound ;  5  Sen- 
sations of  sight ;  6  Intensity  of  sensations.  Weber's  law ; 
7  Development  of  space-perception;  8  Reaction;  9  Action 
and  will ;  10  Mind  and  body. 
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Mrs  Cornelia  K.  Hood,  LL.  B.    Lecturer^  Brooklyn  iDstitute  of 

arts  and  sciences,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

LL.  B.  Univeraity  of  the  city  of  New  York  1893;  law  lecturer,  Brooklyn 
mstitnte  1894-  ;  memher  and  director  Woman's  legal  educHtion  society ; 
member  League  for  political  education,  State  charities  aid  association  of 
New  York ;  editor  American  woman^s  Journal  and  BuHnesa  u>oman*»  journal 
1892-94. 

Laws  affecting  persons:  1  Woman's  legal  status,  ancient  and 
modern  ;  2  Nature  of  law ;  3  Marriage  ;  4  Legal  relations  of 
husband  and  wife ;  5  Property  rights  of  married  women ;  6 
Divorce  and  lawful  separation ;  7  Parent  and  child ;  8  Legal 
relation  of  employer  and  employee  ;  9  Agents  and  brokers  ; 
10  Patents. 

Practical  business  law :  1  Contracts  and  their  construction  ;  2 
Negotiable  paper,  checks,  drafts ;  3  Promissory  notes,  bills 
of  exchange ;  4  Statute  of  frauds ;  6  Transfer  of  property, 
gift,  sale;  6  Wills;  7  Laws  of  inheritance;  8  Probate, 
executors,  administrators ;  9  Landlord  and  tenant ;  10  Mort- 
gages. 

Mrs  Louise  Seymour  Houghton.  Assooiate-editor  New  York 
Evangelist^  166  5th  av.  New  York. 
Author  of  a  number  of  books  for  the  youupj  published  by  the  Presbyterian 
board  and  American  tract  society ;  holder  of  George  Wood  prize  medal 
1895;  anthor  lAfe  of  the  Lord  Jesus  (Bible  study  union  pub.  co.  1896), 
Antipas^  Son  of  Chuza  and  others  whom  Jesus  loved  (Randolph  1896),  pam- 
phlets on  Freiiob  protestantism;  etiitorial  contributor  to  Frank  Leslies 
illustrated  weekly  and  Lippincotfs  magazine  1880-88 ;  editor  of  the  American 
messenger  1888-  ;  occasional  contributor  to  Century,  St  MchoUu,  Touth^s 
companion. 

Literary  study  of  the  Old  testament:  1  The  Daybook  of  the 
Eternal :  what  the  Old  testament  is  and  the  reason  for  literary 
study  of  it ;  2  Early  folk-lore ;  3  Poetry  of  the  Old  testa- 
ment ;  4  Heroes  and  heroism  (the  epic) ;  5  Eastern  light  on 
the  story  of  Elisha;  6  Love  stories  of  Israel  (idyls,  pastoral 
and  drama);  7  A  parable  of  divine  love,  Hosea ;  8  Secular 
faith,.  Proverbs  and  Ecclesidstes ;  9  The  Hebrew  Utopia 
(prophecy) ;  10  The  law  and  modern  society  (mosaic  institu- 
tions). 
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Francis  W.  Howard.     Columbia  university,  New  York. 

Production  of  wealth :  1  Economic  science ;  2  Productive  sys- 
tem of  society ;  3  Labor  as  a  factor  of  production  ;  4  Natural 
agents  and  capital ;  5  Production  and  consumption. 

Richard  Austin  Rice,  M.  A.  Professor  of  American  history^ 
literature  and  eloquence^  Williams  college,  Williamstown, 
Mass. 

B.  A.  Yale  1868;  M.  A.  Williams  1883 ;  professor  in  Uoiversity  of  Vermont 
1875-81 ;  professor  of  American  history,  literature  and  eloquence,  Williams 
college  1881-  . 

America  and  Europe  in  the  18th  century :  1  Character  of  the  18th 
century ;  2  Models  of  colonial  expansion  and  government ; 
3  Physical  advantages  in  the  struggle  for  supremacy  in  the 
new  world ;  4  Phases  in  the  struggle  for  supremacy  in  the 
new  world,  1492-1755;  5  Colonial  relations;  6  "Wars  in 
Europe  and  America ;  7-8  American  revolution ;  9  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States ;  10  Close  of  the  18th  century. 

History  of  protestant  reformation. 

Single  lectures  and  short  courses  on  :  History  of  the  fine  arts ; 
Ghosts;  or,  the  invisible  reality  of  art;  Architecture;  The 
Rhine;  Greek  gymnastic  sculpture;  Schools  of  painting  (1 
to  6  lectures);  Schools  of  engraving  (I  to  5  lectures);  Great 
portraits  in  sculpture  and  painting;  Art  of  Egypt  (1  to  2 
lectures)  ;  Kembrandt  (1  to  2  lectures) ;  Decorative  art  (1  to 
2  lectures) ;  Modern  French  painters. 

W.  Clarence  Webster,  B.  A.     164  E.  38th  st.  New  York. 

B.  A.  Albion  college  1887;  teacher  history  and  mathematics,  Grand  Prairie 
seminnry,  Onarga,  111.  1887-89;  graduate  student,  Johus  Hopkios  univer- 
sity 1889-90;  professor  of  history,  Coruell  college,  Mt  Vernon,  la.  1890-93  ; 
lecturer  for  the  American  society,  1892-93;  lecturer  for  University  of 
Chicago  1893-95 ;  independent  lecturer  in  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  Michigan 
1895-96  ;  fellow  Columbia  university  1896-  . 

Making  and  makers  of  our  republic,  1750-1850:  1  Struggle  for 
independence ;  2  The  '  critical  period ' ;  3  Making  a  new 
constitution ;  4  Rise  and  fall  of  the  federalists ;  5  A  chapter 
in  Jeilersonion  democracy ;  6  Nationality  vs  democracy ;  7 
Andrew  Jackson  and  his  *  reign '  ;  8  J.  C.  Calhoun  and  the 
'lost  cause' ;  9  Daniel  Webster  and  nationality ;  10  Henry 
Clay  and  the  whigs. 
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Homer  F.  Yale,  M.   A.    Principal,  Temple  college  school  of 
oratory  and  elocution,  Broad  and  Berks  st.  Philadelpliia,  Pa. 

B.  A.  Colgato  1891,  M.  A.  1894;  post-graduate  student,  Colgate  1891-94; 
professor  of  elocation,  oratory,  rhetoric  and  literature,  Neff  college  of 
oratory,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1894-96 j  priDcipal  Temple  college  school  of 
oratory  and  elocotion  1896-  . 

Elocution  and  oratory :  1  Technic  and  art ;  2  Elocution,  or  vocal 
interpretation  of  literature;  3  Oratory,  or  original  vocal 
expression  for  persuasion;  4  The  three  languages,  worda, 
tones,  gestures ;  5  Personality  in  art ;  6  Imagination  in  art ; 
7  Ethics  in  art;  8  Keading;  9  Rhetoric  of  oratory;  10 
Extempore  speech. 

English  literature. 

Charles  A.  Young,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.    Professor  of  dstronomy 
Princetoi^  university,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Member  National  academy  of  sciences;    foreign   associate  of  the   Boyal 
astronomical  society  of  Great  Britain. 

Descriptive  astronomy :  1  The  sun ;  2  The  sun,  spectroscopic ;  3 
The  moon ;  4  The  planets ;  6  Meteors  and  comets ;  6  The 
stars  and  nebulae. 

Henry  Zick,  Ph.  D.    Professor  of  Qermwn,  Adelphi  academy, 
Brooklyn,  N.  T.   . 

Graduate  of  Heidelberg  gyninasinm  1880 ;  Ph.  D.  Heidelberg  nniversity  1887; 
professor  of  Qerman,  Adelphi  academy  189S-  ;  lecturer  on  German  1  itera- 
tors, Brooklyn  iustitute  of  arts  and  sciences. 

German  literature  of  the  19th  century:  1  The  romanticists:  the 
founders  of  the  school;  2  The  romanticists:  Eichendorff, 
Fouqu4,  Chamisso;  3  Suabian  school  of  poets:  Schwab, 
Kemer,  XJhland ;  4  Young  Germany  and  Heine ;  5  Henry 
Heine ;  6  Austrian  poets :  Lenau ;  Gouen ;  7  The  novel  of 
the  19th  century;  8  Scheflfel:  JEkkehard,  Trompeier  of 
Sakkvngen;  9  German  drama  from  Schiller  to  AVilden- 
bruch ;  10  Wildenbruch.     Outlook. 

Gothe's  Favsi  (Bayard  Taylor's  translation):  1  Gothe's  life;  2 
Faust  legend  ;  3  The  poem :  contents :  4  The  prologue  in 
heaven;  6  Faust's  monologues;  6  The  wager;  7  Closing 
scenes  of  part  1 ;  8  Part  2 ;  9  Symbolism ;  10  Philosophy  of 
Faust 
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Great  poets  and  poems  of  German  literature :  1  The  great  epics, 
Nihdungerdied  and  Parsifal;  2  Minnesingers;  3  Lessing : 
life  and  lyrics;  4  Lessing:  Minna  von  Bamhdm;  5  Les- 
sing :  [fathan  ike  Wise  /  6  Schiller :  life  and  minor  poems ; 
7  Schiller:  dramas,  Wallenstein^  Wilhelm  Tell;  8  Gothe: 
life  and  lyrics;  9  Gothe:  TassOy  Tphigenia;  10  Gothe: 
FausL 

Illustrated  lectures:  Martin  Luther;  Franco  -  Prussian  war; 
The  Rhine  and  its  legends ;  Heidelberg  student  life ;  Berlin 
and  Munich  ;  Paris. 

NEW  OOTJRSBS  OFFERED 

R.  K.  Duncan,  B.  A.     Inst/ructor  in  science^  Auburn  high  school, 
Auburn,  N.  T. 
Radiant  matter  and  X  rays. 

Willialm  H.  Goodyear,  M.  A.  Ouraior^  Department  of  fine  arts, 
Brooklyn  institute  of  arts  and  sciences,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
History  and  criticisms  of  Italian  art  and  of  painting  by  the  old 
masters :  1  Historical  significance  of  early  Christian  art ;  2 
Decorative  significance  of  early  Christian  art ;  3  Medieval 
ideal  of  painting;  4  Dawn  of  the  renaissance  in  sculpture; 
5  Dawn  of  the  renaissance  in  painting;  6  Zenith  of  the 
renaissance  in  painting:  old  masters  of  the  16th  century; 

7  Decorative  ideal  of  renaissance  painting:  Raphael's  frescos ; 

8  Spiritual  ideal  of  renaissance  painting :  Michel  Angelo ;  9 
Decadence  of  renaissance  painting ;  10  First  phases  of  modem 
painting  :  Dutch  school  of  the  17th  century. 

Herbert  E.  Mills,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  Professor  of  economics^  Vassar 
college,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  T. 
Labor  problem :  1  Evolution  of  industrial  organization ;  2  Trusts; 
a  modem  industrial  organization  ;  3  Condition  and  complaints 
of  laborers;  4  Labor  organizations ;  5  Conciliation  and  arbi- 
tration ;  6  Cooperation  ;  7  Labor  legislation ;  8-9  Socialism  ; 
10  Social  reform. 

Mrs  Fanny   Gordon  Sears,  2  River  Terrace,  Binghamton,  N.  Y 
Music  :  1  Science  of  music ;  2  Music  of  the  ancients ;  3  History 
of  the  oratorio ;  4  History  of  the  opera ;  5  Development  of 
instrumental  music ;  6  Modern  music. 
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Charles  Sprague  Smith,  M.  A.  Carnegie  building,  56th  st.  and 
7th  av.  New  York. 
Comparative  study  of  literature :  1  Medieval  French  epic :  the 
Song  of  Koland ;  2  Komances  of  chivalry  in  Italy :  Ariosto's 
Orlando  Furioao  ;  3  Books  of  chivalry  in  Spain :  Cervantes' 
Don  Quixote  ;  4  The  Cid  of  history  and  legend :  the  poem 
My  Cid  ;  5  Cid  legend  as  dramatized  by  GiuUen  de  Castro ; 
6  Le  Cid  of  Corneille ;  7  Nibelungen  saga :  the  origins  and 
the  old  Norse  form ;  8  Nihdvm.genlied ;  9  Wagner's 
trilogy  ;  10  Comparative  study  of  literature. 

Henry  P.  Warren,  L.  H.  D.     Frin(tipaly    Albany  academy, 
Albany,  JN.  Y. 
New  York  state  history. 

NAMES  wriHDRAWN  (see  circular  31) 

James  J.  Thom,  B.  D. 

Charles  H.  Thurber,  M.  A.    Associate  professor  of  pedagogy, 

Chicago  university  and  Dean  of  Morgan  Park  academy. 
Charles  W.  Tooke,  M.  A.     University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 


Free  lectures  to  the  people.  New  York.  The  course  for  1 895- 
96  opened  Oct.  26  and  closed  March  30.  Lectures  were  given  at 
30  different  places,  14  more  than  in  1894:-95.  The  new  centers 
were  all  chosen  near  the  homes  of  the  working  class.  That  the 
lectures  are  appreciated  is  shown  by  the  steadily  increasing  attend- 
ance. At  the  first  coarse  in  1889,  186  lectures  were  given  attended 
by  22,149  people.  During  the  last  year,  1040  lectures  were  given 
with  an  attendance  of  392,733.  The  attendants  are  almost  all 
adults  and  include  a  large  proportion  of  women. 

At  the  chief  centers,  39  lectures  were  delivered  and  those  not 
given  in  courses  were  so  arranged  as  to  keep  related  subjects  to- 
gether. Syllabuses  with  reading  lists  were  provided  at  eacli  course, 
T95  lectures  were  illustrated  by  stereopticon  views  and  73  by  experi- 
ments. Five  lanterns  were  bought  and  each  hall  supj-lied  with  a 
permanent  screen.  The  subjects  include  physiology  and  hygiene, 
natural  science,  travel,  history  and  civics,  art,  literature  and  social 
ficience;  the  lecturers  are  all  well  known  in  their  respective 
specialties.  iUMHAI 
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PBOGBSSS  OUTSIDX:  NEW  YORK. 

Notes  compiled  from  unWeralty  eztention  periodicals  and  official  circulars  and  reports. 

Massachusetts.  The  program  of  the  Lowell  institute  lectures  of 
Boston  for  1895-96  incladed  the  following* subjects :  Graphic  statics 
with  applications  to  roof  trusses  and  arches ;  Plane  analytic  geometry ; 
Descriptive  geometry ;  General  chemistry  of  the  non-metallic  ele- 
ments; Steam  boilers,  a  special  course  for  engineers;  Rise  and 
development  of  prose  fiction  in  France,  beginning  with  the  Amadis 
romances  (lectures  in  French) ;  Electric  light  and  power  measure- 
ments ;  Modem  geometry ;  Metallurgy  of  copper ;  Art  and  science 
of  war ;  Critique  sur  I'architecture  contemporaine  en  France ;  Con- 
temporary European  history  and  politics ;  Romanesque  architecture ; 
Differential  calculus ;  Navigation  and  nautical  astronomy ;  General 
chemistry  of  the  metallic  elements;  Technology  and  analysis  of 
oils;  Irregularity  of  employment:  causes  and  relief;  Organic  chem- 
istry;  Anglo-Saxon.     Each  course  consists  of  12  lectures. 

The  only  conditions  of  attendance  are  that  candidates  must  be  18 
years  old  and  must  make  written  application  (inclosing  stamped 
envelop  properly  addressed  for  reply)  to  Prof.  H.  W.  Tyler, 
Massachusetts  institute  of  technology,  specifying  the  course  or 
courses  they  wish  to  attend,  their  present  or  prospective  occupations 
and,  if  the  course  is  of  a  nature  demanding  preparation,  the  extent 
of  their  preliminary  training. 

Philadelphia.  The  report  of  the  American  society  for  1895-96, 
the  fifth  year  of  its  work,  states  that  since  the  organization  of  the 
society  614  lecture  courses  have  been  given  in  191  different  places 
with  a  total  attendance  of  106,285. 

With  the  close  of  1895  the  guarantee  fund  of  $6700  which  was 
secured  at  the  beginning  of  the  work  for  a  period  of  five  years  ex- 
pired. A  new  fund  has  been  raised  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  may 
be  increased  to  $10,000  to  enable  the  society  to  work  with  greater 
efficiency. 

Of  the  active  centers  in  1895-96,  25%  were  new.  104  courses 
were  given  of  which  42  were  financially  successful,  20  had  deficits, 
six  were  free  and  36  were  not  reported.  The  total  attendance  was 
between  15,000  and  20,000  persons.  An  increase  in  the  number  of 
free  lectures  and  lectures  to  workingmen  is  noted.     Ten   courses 
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were  given  to  workinginen,  seven  in  civics,  two  in  American  history 
and  one  in  English  history.  A  course  in  English  history  was  also 
given  to  the  colored  people  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr  Hudson  Shaw  of  Oxford,  Eng.  who  lectured  for  the  society 
during  the  year  reported  that  he  found  a  steady  growth  of  *  true 
gtudenta  at  almost  every  center.' 

Chicago.  The  University  of  Chicago  makes  an  encouraging 
report  of  its  four  years  of  extension  teaching.  Below  is  given  a 
comparative  view  of  the  work  of  the  lecture-study  department. 


YEAR 

No.  of 
centers 

a  No.  of 
courses 

Average  At- 
tendance 
at  lectures 

Average  at- 
at  class 

Average  no. 
of  V  eekly 
papers 

No. 
examined 

1892-93 

67 
72 

95 
81 

123 
89 

128 
120 

26,728 
14,063 

23,767 
25,345 

12,085 
8,409 

17,775 
12,360 

712 
533 

Very  few 
centers 
reported 

Very  few 
centers 
reported 

481 

1893-94  

213 

189^^ 

'  Examina- 
tions dis- 

189&-96 

contin- 
ued ex- 
cept for 
12-lec. 
ture 
^    courses 

The  decrease  in  number  of  courses  and  attendance  during  the 
second  year  is  attributed  to  the  financial  panic  of  189f3  and  the 
presence  of  the  World's  Columbian  exposition.  An  effort  is  being 
made  to  increase  the  number  of  12-lecture  courses  and  to  secure 
sequence  of  courses  where  possible. 

Mr  Newman  Miller,  secretary  of  the  Correspondence-study 
department,  reports  a  steady  increase  in  the  extent  to  which  this 
work  is  carried  on.  In  1892-93,  28  courses  were  in  progress ;  in 
1893-94,  29  courses;  in  1894-95,  34  courses  and  in  1895-96,  87 
courses.  While  the  number  of  non-matriculated  students  has 
decreased,  the  number  of  matriculated  students  has  increased  from 
61  in  1892-93  to  288  in  1895-\i6.  A  large  number  of  the  matricu- 
lated students  take  the  examinations  and  secure  credit  for  the  work 
done. 

The  Class-study  department  carries  on  its  work  by  means  of 
afternoon,  evening  and  Saturday  classes,  organized  wherever  six  or 
more  students  are  found  wishing  to  pursue  the  same  line  of  work. 

aA,  coane  consisto  of  six  lectures,  a  Id-lecture  course  beins  counted  m  two  courses. 
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Several  permanent  class-study  centers  have  been  established.  11 
classes  with  an  enrolment  of  129  students  is  reported  for  1892-93 
and  111  classes  with  an  enrolment  of  1142  students  for  1895-96. 

The  University  record  of  Chicago  makes  the  following  general 
statement  in  regard  to  the  extension  work  of  Chicago  university  : 

The  influence  which*the  University  is  exercising  throughout  the 
communities  of  this  and  neighboring  states,  in  its  system  of  local 
lecture  courses,  is  growing  and  strengthening  each  year.  The 
results,  thus  far  achieved,  are  such  as  fully  to  justify  the  efforts  that 
have  been  made  in  this  department  of  our  work.  Experience  has 
shown  the  desirability  of  certain  changes  in  the  system,  and  others 
will  doubtless  appear  from  time  to  time  as  the  outcome  of  further 
experience.  But  the  underlying  principle  of  the  undertaking  is 
more  and  more  fully  recognized,  both  by  the  University  authorities 
and  by  the  public,  to  be  a  thoroughly  sound  one. 

No  one  ever  supposed  that  the  demand  for  systematic  courses  of 
University  lectures  in  literature,  science  and  art  was  universal  and 
imperative  any  more  than  is  the  demand  for  the  very  best  in  other 
things.  The  need  of  such  work  is,  however,  more  and  more  mani- 
fest in  our  American  life,  and  the  University  is  doing  very  much  to 
convert  this  need  into  a  demand.  We  are  engaged,  in  a  word,  not 
simply  in  supplying  an  existing  demand,  but  in  the  even  more  diflfi- 
cult  and  important  work  of  creating  in  the  community  at  large  that 
demand  for  the  very  best  of  everything  in  the  intellectual,  esthetic 
and  moral  world  which  is  at  once  the  evidence  of,  and  the  surest 
means  toward,  the  higher  civic  life.  We  may  fairly  ask  the  aid  and 
sympathy  of  all  classes  of  the  community  in  this  important  branch 
of  the  University  work. —  University  record^  1:5-6 

Wisconsin.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  reports  that  more 
university  extension  work  was  done  the  past  year  than  in  all  the 
other  years  since  the  organization  of  the  department.  57  courses 
were  given  by  19  lecturers  in  43  different  cities  and  towns.  Mil- 
waukee had  eight  courses ;  Janesville,  Oshkosh,  Racine,  Chippewa 
Falls,  Cedarburg,  Sheboygan  and  Stoughton  2  courses  each,  and  35 
towns  had  one  course  each.  Sec.  Jerome  H.  Raymond,  of  the 
Extension  department  reports  that  the  outlook  for  the  coming  year 
is  most  encouraging. 

Colorado.  University  extension  work  was  begun  at  Colorado 
college  in  March  1894  when  special  classes  were  organized  for  those 
not  wishing  to  undertake  regular  college  work.  The  interest  aroused 
was  so  encouraging  that  in  the  fall  of  1894  four  courses  were  given. 
In  1895-96,  the  original  plans  were  somewhat  modiiied  and  tlie 
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lectures  were  given  in  the  high  school,  building  with  the 
cooperation  of  Sup't  P.  K.  Pattison  and  Prin.  G.  B.  Tumbull. 
The  work  opened  with  five  lectures  on  Early  English  life  and 
literature  which  proved  so  popular  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
remove  to  a  larger  hall.  This  was  followed  by  three  lectures  on 
Gothe's  I^austj  three  lectures  on  science,  two  lectujres  on  Dante  and 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  two  lectures  on  Greek  and  Boman  views  of  death, 
and  one  lecture  each  on  Compulsory  insurance  in  the  German 
empire,  the  Single  tax  and  modern  French  novelists. 

Scotland.  University  extension  in  Scotland  has  suffered  a  great 
loss  in  the  resignation  of  Dr  R.  M.  Wenley,  secretary  of  the  Glasgow 
university  extension  board,  who  has  accepted  the  senior  professor- 
ship of  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  University  ex- 
tension has  not  met  with  great  success  in  Scotland,  and  Glasgow  is 
the  only  university  which  has  persevered  in  the  work.  This  was 
lai^ely  due  to  the  labors  of  Dr  Wenley  who  gave  60  out  of  the 
102  courses  conducted  by  the  Glasgow  board  since  1887. 

Ireland.  The  Belfast  society  reports  that  the  year  1S95-96  was 
one  of  the  most  successful.  Courses  were  given  on  electricity, 
astronomy,  physiology,  early  English  history  and  literature  and 
Tennyson,  all  of  which  were  well  attended.  A  course  was  given 
at  Lisbum  and  the  society  is  trying  to  enlarge  the  work  by  estab- 
lishing centers  in  neighboring  towns. 

Cambridge,  England.  The  new  scheme  of  certificates  adopted 
by  the  Cambridge  syndicate  has  been  effective  in  increasing  con- 
tinnons  and  systematic  work.  The  establishment  of  the  sessional 
certificate  increased  the  number  of  sessional  courses  from  seven  in 
189^-95  to  12  in  1895-96  while  106  students  obtained  sessional  cer- 
tificates as  against  69  in  1894-95.  To  aid  students  at  centers  which 
could  not  arrange  two  courses  in  sequence  in  the  session,  the  syndi- 
cate adopted  the  plan  of  combining  the  work  of  the  lectures  with  the 
passing  of  a  paper  in  the  higher  local  examination.  Six  students  at 
the  CJolchester  center  took  the  higher  local  examination  in  Greek 
history  in  June ;  five  passed  and  two  of  these  with  honor.  It  is  urged 
that  many  advantages  would  result  from  establishing  a  closer  con- 
nection between  the  local  lectures  and  the  higher  local  examination 
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aod  granting  a  diploma  to  external  students  pursuing  a  course  of 
study  under  these  systems. 

A  new  technical  and  university  extension  college  has  been  estab- 
lished at  Colchester.  The  college  is  a  municipal  institution  sup- 
ported by  the  town  council.  Mr  Philip  Lake  of  St  John's  college 
was  appointed  principal  for  one  year. 

Exeter  technical  amd  vm,iA)ersity  extension  coUege.  The  number 
of  class  entries  for  1895  was  516  on  the  technical  side  and  731  on 
the  university  extension  side.  100  teachers  were  in  attendance  at 
the  normal  classes  organized  for  pupil  teachers.  These  classes  were 
specially  successful  and  the  effect  on  the  position  of  pupil  teachers 
in  the  queen's  scholarship  examination  was  marked. 

London.  The  number  of  courses  given  and  of  certificates 
awarded  during  1895-96  by  the  London  society  for  the  extension  of 
university  teaching,  shows  an  increase  over  last  year's  report. 
14.4-%  of  the  students  attending  the  lectures  gained  certificates. 
The  progress  of  continuous  study  is  very  satisfactory,  112  out  of  the 
148  courses  given  during  the  year  being  arranged  in  educational 
sequence.  In  many  cases  this  policy  has  proved  to  be  of  financial 
as  well  as  educational  advantage.  Owing  to  the  increased  number 
of  sessional  courses  it  is  becoming  customary  to  print  syllabuses  of 
25  lectures  instead  of  10  as  formerly. 

Excellent  work  has  been  done  by  the  London  local  centers  asso- 
ciation in  bringing  the  centers  into  closer  union,  in  preventing 
overlapping  in  regard  to  subjects  chosen  and  in  spreading  information 
of  each  other's  work. 

The  work  at  the  industrial  centers  is  encouraging.  The  Technical 
education  board  of  the  London  county  council  supplied  funds  for 
courses  at  Bermondsey,  Camberwell,  Clerkenwell,  Limehouse,  Poplar, 
Fulham  and  West  IJorwood,  and  as  a  result  of  these  courses,  two 
new  centers  were  formed.  The  pioneer  courses  supported  by  the 
Technical  education  board  are  followed  by  more  systematic  courses 
wherever  possible.  On  account  of  the  poverty  of  the  districts,  it 
is  necessary  to  endow  many  of  the  industrial  centers  that  the  fee  for 
the  lectures  may  be  placed  as  low  as  possible.  The  council  of  the 
society  reports  that  funds  are  greatly  needed  for  this  purpose. 

More  than  half  the  summer  courses  of  the  past  year  were  given 
at  industrial  centers.    In  connection  with  the  courses  many  of  these 
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centers  form  reading  circles,  classes  at  Beighboring  institutions  to 
supplement  courses  in  physical  science,  and  field  clubs  for  excursions 
in  connection  with  courses  in  botany  and  geology. 

Oxford.  The  Oxford  delegacy  reports  that  ^  the  main  features 
of  the  year's  work  have  been  :  1)  the  satisfactory  maintenance  of  the 
ordinary  work  of  the  delegacy  organized  in  connection  with  loeal 
committees ;  2)  the  cessation  of  lectures  organized  by  the  Technical 
iustmction  committees  of  county  councils  in  conjunction  with  the 
delegacy ;  3)  the  successful  development  of  the  work  carried  on  by 
the  University  extension  college  at  Reading ;  4)  the  increasing  re- 
cognition of  the  importance  of  the  contribution  made  by  university 
extension  lectures  to  the  training  of  pupil  teachers.' 

Courses  were  given  at  103  centers  attended  by  18,387  persons; 
5902  attended  the  classes,  1480  wrote  papers  and  804  passed  the  ex- 
aminations. Though  the  number  of  courses  was  34  less  than  in  the 
previous  year  the  average  attendance  of  each  course  increased  from 
129.25  to  144.7. 

The  courses  were  on  the  following  subjects :  history  61 ;  litera- 
ture 38;  natural  science  16  ;  art  6 ;  economic  history  and  theory  6. 

Among  the  most  successful  centers  were  Oldham,  Birmingham, 
Gloucester  and  Bolton  which  are  distinctly  artisan  in  character.  At 
Oldham  the  average  attendance  at  each  lecture  was  1000.  The 
reports  from  the  district  directors  who  were  appointed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  are  enconwiging  and  reveal  the  need  of  similar 
supervision  in  other  districts  specially  in  the  northwest. 

Reading  university  extension  college.  The  most  important 
event  of  the  year  was  the  incorporation  of  the  college  on  January 
4, 1896.  670  students  were  registered.  The  grant  received  by  the 
college  from  the  Board  of  agriculture  was  £700,  £200  more  than  in 
1894-96.  The  Royal  agricultural  society  nominated  two  represen- 
tatives to  serve  on  the  Oxford  and  Reading  joint  committee  and 
selected  Reading  as  the  center  for  the  examination  of  candidates  for 
the  recently  established  diploma  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  dairying. 

Victoria  university.  Victoria  university  whose  constituent  col- 
leges are  Owens  college,  Manchester,  Univereity  college,  Liverpool 
and  Yorkshire  college.  Leeds,  has  carried  on  extension  work  since 
1886.     In  1895-96, 102  courses,  20  of  which  were  pioneer  courses, « 

aCounes  without  iMtper  work  or  examlnatioa. 
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were  given.  The  attendance  at  ordinary  courses  was  4500 ;  at  pioneer 
courses,  about  2400.  The  average  attendance  at  agricultural  courses 
given  with  the  aid  of  county  council  grants  was  42.  These  courses 
exert  an  important  influence  in  the  districts  where  they  are  given  and 
are  gradually  rousing  the  farmers  to  the  need  of  farther  training  for 
the  coming  generations.  687  students  took  the  examinations  and 
613  passed.  Pupil  teachers'  courses  were  given  at  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Salford  and  Oldham  and  376  certificates  were  awarded. 

Special  regulations  were  made  for  practical  examinations  in  horti- 
culture at  the  close  of  long  practical  courses,  on  the  scientific  culture 
and  treatment  of  healthy  and  diseased  plants,  though  certificates  are 
given  only  to  those  candidates  who  already  hold  certificates  in 
theoretical  horticulture. 

Germany.  The  city  of  Hamburg  has  for  a  number  of  years 
maintained  an  educational  institution  for  its  citizens,  the  plan  of 
which  corresponds  closely  to  that  of  university  extension,  though 
under  this  name  the  movement  has  not  made  great  progress  in 
Germany. 

The  opportunity  for  the  work  in  Hamburg  sprung  from  the 
abolition  in  1882  of  the  Akademisches  gymnasium,  an  institution 
intermediate  between  school  and  university.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  decreed  that  the  laboratories  and  collections  together  with  other 
educational  institutions  of  the  state,  should  be  used  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  of  Hamburg  and  the  neighboring  cities.  According 
to  this  plan  the  directors  of  the  botanical  garden,  the  observatory, 
the  museum  of  decorative  arts,  the  museum  of  natural  history,  and 
the  chemical  and  physical  laboratories  give  public  and  private  lecture 
courses  on  their  special  subjects.  In  addition  to  these  lectures, 
12,000  marks  ($3000)  a  j^ear  was  granted  to  pay  for  courses  and 
single  lectures  on  other  topics  by  prominent  men.  The  board  of 
education  has  charge  of  the  institution. 

The  lectures  are  open  to  all  adults  and  popular  lectures  are  free. 
A  fee  of  five  marks  ($1.25)  for  the  term  may  be  charged  for  the 
private  courses  though  practically  there  are  very  few  courses  for 
which  a  fee  is  really  demanded.  There  are  two  terms  one  from  the 
middle  of  October  to  Easter  and  the  other  from  the  middle  of  April 
to  August.  A  special  fee  is  charged  for  practice  work  in  the  lab- 
oratory the  use  of  which  is  limited  to  those  who  satisfy  the  director 
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that  they  are  suflSciently  advanced  to  make  proper  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

Special  courses  and  exercises  are  offered  to  teachers  who  wish  to 
qualify  themselves  for  positions  in  a  higher  grade.  These  courses 
are  free  but  are  not  usually  open  to  the  public. 

An  advance  has  recently  been  made  in  planning  a  three  years' 
course  of  work.  Each  lecturer  will  give  a  complete  but  popular 
survey  of  his  subject  in  a  series  of  courses  covering  six  terms.  No 
examinations  are  given. 

A  result  of  the  courses  in  decorative  art  is  noted  in  the  revival  of 
these  handicrafts  among  the  tradesmen  of  Hamburg  and  the  increas- 
ing demand  among  all  classes  for  artistic  decoration  of  interiors. 

Vienna.  The  University  of  Vienna  reports  for  its  first  year  of 
extension  work  58  courses  of  six  lectures  each  with  a  total  attend- 
ance of  6172.  The  courses  were  divided  as  follows  :  natural  science 
15,  medicine  17,  history  13,  literature  and  art  8,  jurisprudence  6. 
The  courses  on  medicine  were  the  most  largely  attended,  and  at 
some  courses  70%  of  the  attendants  were  working  men. 

The  fee  for  each  course  was  one  krone  (20  cents)  and  syllabuses 
were  sold  for  10  kreutzer  (4  cents).  The  total  net  cost  of  the  work 
amounting  to  about  9000  florins  ($4320)  was  paid  by  a  government 
grant  of  7600  florins  ($3600)  with  some  additional  private  subscrip- 
tions. The  method  is  very  similar  to  the  extension  system  but  there 
are  no  examinations. 

France.  The  movement  for  adult  education,in  France  is  meeting 
with  popular  favor  as  is  shown  by  the  increased  number  of  courses 
and  the  active  part  taken  in  the  organization  of  the  work  by  the 
mayors  in  a  number  of  districts. 

During  the  past  year  14  continuation  schools  were  opened  at 
Amiens.  302  courses  were  given  in  the  Vosges,  39  of  which  were  for 
young  girls,  and  50  courses  in  Somme  with  an  attendance  of  600 
students.  15  communes  in  the  Department  of  Sarthe  voted  sums  for 
paying  the  teachers,  varying  from  40  to  100  francs.  As  yet  the 
lectures  are  on  miscellaneous  subjects. 

Russia.  University  extension  work  was  begun  in  Russia  in  the 
fall  of  1895  by  the  University  of  Odessa,  at  the  suggestion  and 
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under  the  auspices  of  tbe  South  Russian  society  for  scientific 
research.  The  English  plan  of  Michaelmas  and  Lent  terms  of  three 
months  each  has  been  adopted  and  as  many  of  the  English  methods 
as  were  practicable.  At  present  the  work  is  limited  to  scientific 
subjects  of  which  anatomy  has  proved  the  most  popular.  The 
average  attendance  at  all  courses  has  been  not  less  than  200.  The 
fee  is  20  rubles  ($15.40)  but  teachers  are  admitted  at  half  fee  and 
those  who  can  not  pay  are  given  free  tickets. 

Belgium.  University  extension  work  has  been  successfully  con- 
ducted by  the  University  libre  of  Brussels  in  spite  of  vehement 
opposition.  The  interdict  issued  by  the  senate  of  the  university 
forbidding  the  professors  to  deliver  extension  courses  has  been 
repealed.  The  work  was  J)egun  in  1894  and  during  the  past  year 
19  courses  attended  by  4250  students,  were  given  at  10  centers  in 
different  parts  of  Belgium. 

INSTITUTES  IN  NEW  YORK 

Brooklyn  institute  of  arts  and  sciences.  Active  work  began 
on  Oct.  1  with  an  address  by  Pres.  M.  W.  Stryker  of  Hamilton 
college,  on  the  Stewardship  of  knowledge  and  closed  in  June  with 
an  address  by  Pres.  J.  G.  Schurman  of  Cornell,  on  A  sound  philo- 
sophy a  basis  for  a  true  education.  The  number  of  addresses,  lec- 
tures and  exhibitions  open  to  members  was  500  or  about  16  for  each 
of  the  34  weeks  of  the  season.  A  course  of  lectures  by  American 
authors  included  the  names  of  John  Burroughs,  Rev.  Henry  Van 
Dyke,  Mrs  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  Prof.  John  Fiske,  F.  Marion 
Crawford,  and  Richard  Watson  Gilder.  The  increased  demand  for 
admission  to  the  concerts  and  dramatic  readings  has  made  it  neces- 
sary to  issue  reserved  seat  tickets  to  all  seats  in  Association  hall  and 
these  are  furnished  to  members  at  a  nominal  charge. 

The  following  changes  in  the  presidencies  of  departments  were 
made: 

Architecture,  Isaac  E.  Ditmars 
Chemistry,  Elias  H.  Bartley 
Entomology,  Lyman  A.  Best 
Geology,  Prof.  John  Mickleborough 
Mineralogy,  Wallace  Qoold  Levison 
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Pedagogy,  Charles  D.  Larkins 
Photography,  J.  Frederick  Hopkins 
Physics,  Prof.  John  S.  McKay 
Zoology,  Oliyer  D.  Clark 

The  institute  extension  courses  were  as  follows: 

Garrett  P.  Serviss,  Astronomy 

Dr  Smith  Ely  JelHffe,  Vegetable  histology 

Prof.  Peter  T.  Ansten,  Principles  of  modem  chemistry 

Garrett  P.  Serviss,  Places  of  great  historical  and  natural  interest  in 

Europe 
Miss  Louise  Both-Hendricksen,  John  Euskin 
Mrs  Harriet  Otis  Dellenbaugh,  Browning 
Mme  K.  J.  H.  Gottheil,  *  Les  contemporains ' 
Prof.  Henri  Michaud,  Le  Theatre  d'Alfred  de  Musset 
Prof.  Henry  Zick,  German  literature  to  the  death  of  Gothe 
Prof.  Henry  Zick,  German  literature  since  Gothe 
Prof.  Meuco  Stem,  Gothe's  Fcmst^  part  2 
Prof.  Thomas  Davidson,  Dante 

Prof.  William  Cranston  Lawton,  Masterpieces  of  the  Greek  drama. 
Dr  Lewis  G.  Janes,  American  politics,  European  politics.  Civil 

government,  Sociology 
Frederick  M.  Corse,  General  political  economy.  Money,  credit  and 

finance 
Prof.  John  P.  Dads,  American  history 
Mrs  Cornelia  K.  Hood,  Law  lectures  for  women 
Mrs  Olive  Thome  Miller,  Birds 

From  Dec.  28  to  Jan.  25  the  departments  of  architecture  and 
archeology  gave  an  exhibition  of  the  entire  collection  of  enlarged 
photographs  of  ancient  and  medieval  Italian  architecture  and 
sculpture  made  by  Prof.  W:  H.  Goodyear  and  Mr  J.  W.  McKecknie 
during  their  expedition  to  Italy.  Lantem  photographs  and  other 
photographic  work  by  members  of  the  department  of  photography 
were  exhibited  on  the  first  and  third  Friday  evenings  of  each  month 
and  from  May  3  to  June  3  the  fourth  annual  photographic  exhibi- 
tion was  held  in  the  galleries  of  the  Brooklyn  art  association. 
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Yonkers  woman's  institute.     The  following  tables  give  a  sum- 
mary  of  the  work  done  daring  1895-96. 


TomtBBs  woman's 

INSTITUTE  CLUB  CLASSES,    1895-96 

u 

TOTAL    »0.  OF 

] 

t 

STUDENTS 

g| 
f  8 

*» 

1 

i 

1 

Calisthenics 

Miss  Clark 

Friday 

25 

30 

640 

25 

80 

464 

Cooking 

Miss  Wilson 

Monday 
Tuesday 

60 

42 

643 

11 

73 

50 

Plain  sewing 

Mrs  Houghton 

Monday 

26 

12 

103 

4 

26 

... 

Dressmaking 

Miss  Cronk 

Friday 

13 

12 

62 

5 

13 

... 

Millinery 

Miss  Charlton 

Thursday 

7 

6 

^ 

3 

7 

... 

Fancy  work 

Volunteers 

Thursday 

16 

20 

125 

8 

41 

... 

Dressmaking 

MissSchenck 

Tuesday 

23 

20 

202 

9 

23 
10 

... 

Writing 

Mrs  Mason 

Thursday 

10 

18 

112 

11 

... 

Literary 

Volunteer 
leaders 

Thursday 

3 

15 

24 

8 

3 

... 

Totals 

183 

175 

1935 

84 

276 

514 

A  general  class  in  dressmaking  was  held  on  Wednesdays.  13 
pupils  were  registered  and  the  average  attendance  was  seven.  Private 
classes  were  also  held  in  elocution,  German,  Delsarte  and  painting. 
In  the  elocution  class,  eight  pupils  registered  and  the  aggregate 
attendance  was  100;  in  German,  six  pupils  registered  with  an 
attendance  of  35 ;  in  Delsarte,  20  pupils  with  an  attendance  of  150 ; 
in  painting,  three  pupils  with  an  attendance  of  12. 
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BBOISTBATIOH  IN  INSTITUTION  DEPARTMENTS,  1895-96 

Trustees  and  corporate  members 14 

Active  associate  members 36 

Library  borrowers 740 

Woman's  institute  club 169 

Day  classes 50 

Civic  league 80 

Woman's  exchange 88 

Employment  bureau 56 

Household  branch 415 

Penny  provident  fund,  Branch  of  New  York 583 

Public  school  cookery  classes 144 

Approximate  average  attendance  in  building  for  all  purposes 
(except  Penny  provident  fund)  is  3000  per  month. 


nfSTITUTB   LECTUBES   AND   ENTERTAINMENTS,    1895-96 


Date 

Subject 

Lecturer 

Attend- 
ance 

Nov. 21 

Norway  (illustrated) 

W:  A.  Butler 

650 

Dec  20. 

Holy  land  (illustrated) 

R.  E.  Prime 

200 

Jan. 

Health  (5  talks) 

MisH  E.  M.  Lindley 

96 

<f 

Reading 

Mrs  Laurens  Lennox 

100 

Feb.  18 

Weimar  (illustrated) 

J.  P.  Worden 

150 

"    25 

Scotland  in  picture  and  song 

Mr  «fe  Mrs  John  Reid 

200 

March  9 

Constantinople  Cill us t rated) 
Shakspere  (3  readings) 

Mr  Samuelian 

180 

« 

Mrs  Laurens  Lennox 

46 

u      17 

Bioyclinjr 

MissE   M.  Lindley 

35 

«      30 

Niagara  (iUustrated) 

C:  E.  Gorton 

125 

April  21 

Mnsicale 

Miss  C.  B.  Lawson 

150 

May7-« 

Florida  (illustrated) 

Call  sthenic  class  exhibition 

General  topics  (5  club  talks) 

MissM.  M.  Butler 

250 

*'    15 

210 

160 

The  Civic  league  held  five  meetings  and  attended  five  lectures  on 
Civil  government  by  Miss  Jane  M.  Slocum.  The  aggregate  attend- 
ance at  these  lectures  was  76. 

INSTITUTES  OUT8IBE  NEW  YORK 

Wells  memorial  institute,  Boston.  Evening  classes  and  free 
lecture  courses  have  for  years  been  offered  to  the  working  people  of 
Boston  by  Wells  memorial  institute.  The  report  for  1895-96  indi- 
cates that  this  educational  feature  of  institute  work  is  becoming  the 
moit  important.    The  total  registration  for  all  lectures  and  classes 
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was  2014,  a  gain  of  712  over  the  preceding  year.  Evening  classes 
in  mechanical  drawing,  dressmaking,  millinery,  elocution,  dancing 
and  deportment  are  conducted  for  beginners  and  advanced  students. 
The  lecture  courses  for  the  year  included  practical  electricity,  steam 
and  steam  engineering,  English  literature  and  the  poets,  emergency 
and  hygiene  for  women.  The  attendance  at  the  courses  in  steam 
engineering  was  largely  increased  by  the  new  regulation  requiring 
all  engineers  to  pass  a  state  examination  and  obtain  a  license  in 
order  to  retain  their  positions. 

The  lectures  on  English  literature,  given  by  Miss  Bates,  Miss 
Scudder  and  Miss  Jewett  of  Wellesley  college  were  the  first  step 
toward  university  extension.  It  is  hoped  that  several  extension 
courses  may  be  given  each  year  in  cooperation  with  Denison  and 
South  End  houses. 

In  addition  to  the  educational  work,  there  are  a  Ladies'  advisory 
board  and  special  committees  on  entertainment,  membership,  finance 
and  savings,  and  library. 

The  present  membership  is  1557;  1156  men  and  388  women,  18 
sustaining  members  paying  $10  per  year  and  five  life  members. 
Members  must  be  working  people  not  less  than  18  years  of  age  and 
a  fee  of  $1  per  year  is  payable  in  advance. 

People's  palace.    The  People's  palace  in  Mile  End  road.  East  Lon- 
don is  the  realization  of  Sir  Walter  Besant's  idea  in  his  well  known 
novel.  All  sorts  cmd  conditions  of  Tnen  in  which  he  suggests  a  palace 
of  delight  to  promote  the  amusement  and  at  the  same  time  elevate 
the  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  working  men  and  women. 
The  foundation  on  which  the  People's  palace  was  established  was 
the  Beaumont  philosophical  institute.     In  1840  John  H.  Beaunoiont 
died  leaving  a  fund  for  the  education  and  entertainment  of  the  East 
end  population.     A  certain  amount  of  good  was  accomplished  for 
several  years  when  owing  to  mismanagement  the  work  came  to  an 
end.     Application  was  made  to  the  charity  commissioners  to  rescue 
this  fund  and  Sir  Edmund  Hay  Currie  was  appointed  chairman  of 
the  Beaumont  trustees.     $60,000  of  the  original  bequest  was   re- 
covered and  in  1881  Sir  Edmund  Currie  began  collecting  $250,000 
for  a  large  institute  in  East  London.     The  publication  of  All  sor^ts 
and  conditions  of  men  in  1882,  though  the  author  was  ignorant  of 
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the  plan  of  the  Beaumont  trustees,  brought  money  and  interest  to 
aid  the  plan  and  gave  the  institute  its  name. 

Queen's  hall  was  opened  by  the  queen  May  14,  1887,  and  active 
work'  was  begun  Oct.  3.  The  technical  schools  were  opened  in 
October  1888  by  the  master  and  wardens  of  the  Drapers'  company 
to  whose  generosity  the  institute  owes  its  assured  financial  position. 
The  library  is  back  of  the  Queen's  hall.  Communicating  with  the 
library  and  Queen's  hall  is  a  winter  garden  filled  with  palms,  flowers 
and  tropical  fruits.  Separate  buildings  are  devoted  to  the  gymnasium 
and  skating  rink,  swimming  bath,  schools  of  art  and  music,  the 
technical  trades  and  the  electric  installation  which  supplies  the 
lighting  throughout  the  building.  A  system  of  subways  connects 
the  schools  with  the  main  building. 

There  are  two  departments,  the  recreative  and  the  educational. 
In  addition  to  the  concerts,  lectures,  entertainments  and  social 
gatherings,  there  are  numerous  athletic  clubs,  literary  societies  and 
miscellaneous  organizations.  The  educational  classes  are  carried  on 
in  connection  with  the  science  and  art  department,  South  Kensing- 
ton, the  City  and  gilds  of  London  institute  and  the  Society  of  arts. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  students  each  year  is  most  encourag- 
ing. The  most  popular  subjects  are  drawing,  machine  construction, 
mechanical  engineering,  and  tailors'  cutting,  the  latter  forming  one 
of  the  principal  trades  of  the  district.  A  technical  day  school  for. 
boys  is  one  of  the  most  important  educational  features.  Applicants 
mast  be  over  12  years  of  age  and  must  have  passed  the  fifth  stand- 
ard in  the  public  elementary  schools.  The  course  includes  general 
instruction,  shop  work  and  laboratory  work.  The  tuition  fee  is 
sixpence  a  week,  but  a  great  number  of  competitive  scholarships 
have  been  provided. 

Success  or  failure  of  individual  centers.  Local  success  usually 
depends  on  the  persistent,  intelligent  work  of  some  one  man  or 
woman  who  realizes  that  an  extension  center,  like  a  wagon,  can  not 
run  itself  except  down  hill,  neither  can  it  be  run  successfully  by  a 
score  or  more  of  halfhearted  people  pulling  in  diflEerent  directions. 
Often  work  successful  in  a  high  degree  has  been  abandoned  for  no 
better  reason  than  the  indolence  of  those  left  behind  when  the  one 
iffident  man  was  compelled  to  relinquish  it.    In  one  case  I  visited 
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a  center  that  had  decided  to  abandon  farther  eflEorts,  and  fonnd  on 
investigation  that  a  half  dozen  financially  successful  courses  bad 
been  given,  with  weekly  audiences  of  from  200  to  500  who  had 
followed  with  great  interest  the  discussions  of  able  men  in  interest- 
ing fields,  and  that  not  a  dollar  had  been  called  for  from  those  who 
guaranteed  to  meet  any  deficit  in  carrying  on  this  beneficent  work. 
There  was  money  in  the  treasury  and  no  reason  in  the  world  for 
stopping  the  work  except  the  indolence  and  selfishness  of  human 
nature.  As  soon  as  a  new  man  was  found  willing  to  give  some  of 
his  time  and  strength,  the  work  went  on  and  has  been  steadily  con- 
tinued with  an  unbroken  record  of  prosperity.  For  reasons  given, 
it  has  not  succeeded  more  than  other  centers  in  getting  a  large 
number  of  real  students,  but  it  has  been  of  immense  recognized 
service  to  the  community  in  the  work  it  has  done. 

In  another  community  a  center  with  many  elements  of  success 
was  abandoned  for  lack  of  a  suitable  rbom,  though  any  one  of  a  half 
dozen  churches  would  gladly  have  furnished  desirable  quarters. 
"We  ourselves  advise,  where  practicable,  to  avoid  anything  that  might 
be  construed  as  associating  the  work  with  any  one  sect  or  party  ; 
but  certamly  if  no  other  room  is  available  the  work  could  be  carried 
on  and  the  public  could  be  kept  from  misunderstanding  by  meeting 
sometimes  in  one  church  and  sometimes  in  another,  or  by  a  distinct 
announcement  that  it  was  a  general  work  connected  in  no  way  with 
the  individual  church  which  simply  generously  contributed  its 
rooms. 

We  come  back  constantly  to  our  original  proposition  that  the  free 
public  library  is  the  natural  center  for  all  the  educational  work  done 
outside  the  ordinary  teaching  institutions.  The  extremists  a  half 
dozen  years  ago  were  bound  to  take  a  part  for  the  whole  and  to  look 
upon  the  extension  lectures  as  covering  the  whole  field.  The 
regents  have  from  the  first  steadily  maintained  that  this  was  only 
one  of  a  half  dozen  allied  agencies  of  which  the  public  Library  was 
the  chief,  while  museums,  study  clubs,  summer  schools,  evening 
classes,  correspondence  teachitig  and  other  factors  had  perhaps  an 
equal  place  with  the  extension  lectures.  These  courses  if  they  con- 
sist of  lectures  only  are  simply  another  variety  of  the  old  lyceum 
work  with  improvements  shown  by  experience  to  be  desirable. 
They  deserve  high  rank  as  an  educational  movement  only  when  the 
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course  includes  not  only  tbe  lecture  but  the  carefully  prepared 
sjllabns,  the  guided  reading,  the  classes,  chibs,  written  work  and 
examinations  which  round  out  the  real  educational  character  of  the 
movement.  In  many  centers  in  spite  of  the  repeated  warnings  in 
our  publications,  they  have  gone  forward  with  the  lecture  or  the 
lecture  and  syllabus  alone,  fondly  imagining  that  they  were  doing 
extension  work  and  foolishly  estimating  its  success  by  the  numbei 
of  tickets  sold,  exactly  as  they  would  for  church  fairs,  amateur 
theatricals  or  other  mere  entertainments. 

Every  community  large  enough  to  make  a  village  ought  to  con 
sider  tbe  public  library  as  essential  as  is  the  public  school  to  its 
satisfactory  corporate  existence.  Extension  work  can  be  carried  on 
successfully  only  when  there  are  competent  and  reasonably  perma- 
nent workers.  It  must  have  some  form  of  public  support,  for  no 
educational  or  philanthropic  movement  goes  on  indefinitely  when 
wholly  dependent  on  passing  round  the  hat.  After  a  few  years 
even  its  best  friends  tire  of  their  contributions  and  it  gradually  falls 
to  pieces.  The  state  has  passed  laws  which  fully  recognize  the 
importance  of  this  side  of  education.  Our  public  libraries  depart- 
ment, with  the  traveling  libraries,  pictures  and  other  features,  is 
better  adapted  than  any  similar  organization  for  guiding  and  assist- 
ing sach  work.  The  regents  ought  to  recognize  in  their  ordinances 
and  encourage  by  their  advice  the  direct  and  active  support  by 
public  libraries  of  these  closely  allied  agencies.  Suitable  pictures 
on  the  walls  or  used  with  the  lantern  on  screens  or  bound  in 
volumes  are  just  as  much  an  agency  for  education  as  is  the  printed 
book,  and  I  am  convinced  that  within  a  few  years  this  fact  will  be 
generally  recognized  throughout  the  country  and  that  library  trus- 
tees will  be  expected  by  their  communities  to  afford  more  direct  and 
practical  assistance  to  every  study  club,  extension  center  or  other 
organized  effort  for  promoting  general  education  among  the  people 
who  from  age  or  circumstances  can  not  study  in  the  established 
teaching  institutions. 


The  experience  of  five  years  shows  that  where  circumstances 
permit  it,  the  best  results  are  obtained  when  extension  lecture 
courses  are  grouped  with  other  extension  agencies  into  an  institute 
which  can  utilize  its  resources  for  the  benefit  of  all.    In  England, 
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the  university  extension  colleges  established  under  direction  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  are  in  distinct  recognition  of  this  principle. 
In  this  state,  however,  institutes  emphasize  class  and  club  work  with 
libraries  and  laboratories  rather  than  the  extension  lecture  place. 
As  the  methods  of  both  the  New  York  and  the  English  institutions 
become  perfected,  it  is  probable  that  all  the  extension  agencies  will 
be  strengthened  and  facilities  for  their  employment  improved,  so 
that  any  one  may  not  only  find  instruction  in  any  subject,  but  in  the 
way  which  is  most  helpful  to  him  and  best  adapted  to  his  personal 
needs. 

In  reviewing  the  year's  work  as  a  whole,  I  am  satisfied  that  we 
are  making  substantial  progress  in  the  right  direction  and  that  we 
have  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  plan  of  work  adopted 
and  consistently  adhered  to  by  the  extension  department  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Respectfully  submitted 

Melvil  Dewey,  Director 
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Academic  examioations  open  to  ex- 
tension students,  40V-2fi. 

Albany  center,  statistics,  382^ ;  report, 
383«. 

American  institute  extension  center, 
Btatistios,  382*;   work  discontinued, 

American  society,  report,  410*-11^. 
Austria,  extension  work,  417^. 

Baldwinaville,  organization  of  Shaks- 

pere  club  at,  3898. 
Belgium,  extension  work,  4183. 
Boston,    extension    movement,    4101; 

Wells   memorial    institute,    report, 

42ia-22». 
Brooklyn  institute  of  arts  and  sciences, 

report,  418«-19». 
Buffalo  center,  extension  work  discon- 

tinned,  395^. 
Buffalo  T.  M.  C.  A.  center,  statistics, 

3825;  report,  3837. 

Cambridge,  England,  extension  work, 
413»-14». 

Centers,  conditions  of  success,  423^ 
26^;  extension  work  discontinued, 
391*-98»;  five  years'  progress,  383i ; 
iu  New  York,  number,  881*;  reports 
on  Kew  York  centers,  381^-99;  sta- 
tistics, 382^;  comparative  statistics, 
3991. 

Certificates,  issued  by  Cambridge  syn- 
dicate, 413^-141.  See  also  Credentials. 

Chieago,  extension  movement,  411^12*. 

Colchester  extension  college,  414*. 

Colorado,  extension  movement,  412^ 
13». 


Courses,  during  iSgd,  382';  new,  408*- 

9*. 
Credentials  for  extension  work,  400^ 

3*;  issued  by  Cambridge  syndicate, 

413T-141. 

Dobbs  Ferry  extension  work  discon- 
tinued, 3946. 

England,  extension  work,  il^-lG^, 

Examinations,  decrease  in  nimiber  of 
candidates,  400^ ;  academic,  open  to 
extension  students,  4017-2*. 

Exeter  technical  and  university  exten- 
sion college,  414'. 

Extension  centers,  see  Centers. 

Extension  lecturers,  see  Lecturers. 

Extension  movement,  progress  outside 
New  York,  4101-18*. 

Extension  passcards,  value,  400*. 

Extension  teaching  division,  381^. 

Foreign  countries,  extension  work, 
413M8*. 

France,  extension  work,  4177. 

Qeneva,  extension  work  discontinued, 
3917  •  answers  to  questions  on  exten- 
sion work,  3919-^4'. 

Germany,  extension  work,  416*-17*. 

Gloversville  center,  statistics,  382*; 
report,  383»-84*. 

Hamburg,  extension  work,  416*-17'. 
Hargitt,  Dr   C:  W.,  course  at  Silver 

Lake  assembly,  388*. 
Hawkins,  D.  E.,  course  at  Silver  Lake 

assembly,  388*. 
lUinois,  extension  movement,  411*  12*. 
Institutes,  reports,  418*~237. 
Ireland,  extension  work,  413*. 
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Jackson,  A.  Y.  W.,  course  at  SiDg  Sing, 


Jakway,  W.  H.,  course  at  Silver  Lake 
assembly,  388®. 

Kingston  center,  formation,  38P ; 
statistics,  382«;  report,  3845. 

Lecturers,  during  iSgb,  382*;  added 
since  /  Oct.  iSg^y  403«^5. 

Libraries  as  centers  for  extension 
work,  3843,  3879,  4247-258. 

London,  extCDsion  work,  414M51. 

Lowville  center,  statistics,  382<^;  re- 
port, 8847-85«. 

Massachusetts,  extension  movement, 
4101. 

Mt  Vernon  center,  statistics,  382« ;  re- 
port, 385'^. 

New    York  city,   free  lectures,  409«. 
SeeaUo  American  institute  extension 
'     center;  Teachers  college. 

Oneida  center,  extension  work  discon- 
tinued, 395«-96S. 

Owego  center,  extension  work  discon- 
tinued, 3948-951. 

Oxford,  extension  work,  415^. 

Passcards,  extension,  value,  400^. 

Peekskill,  extension  work  discon- 
tinued, 391B. 

Pennsylvania,  extension  movement, 
410«-11«. 

People's  palace,  report,  422«-237. 

Philadelphia,  extension  movement, 
4108-112. 

Reading  university  extension  college, 
4157. 

Regents  centers,  see  Centers. 

Rochester  center,  statistics,  382';  re- 
port, 8878. 

Rome  center,  extension  work  discon- 
tinued, 3963. 

Russia,  extension  work,  417M83. 

Salem  center,  statistics,  382? ;  report, 
3881. 


Saratoga  center,  statistics,  3828;  exten- 
sion work  discontinued,  397^. 

Shaw,  Hudson,  comment  on  extension 
movement  in  Philadelphia,  411^. 

Silver  Lake  assembly,  report  of  ex- 
tension work,  388^. 

Sing  Sing  center,  statistics,  3828;  re- 
port, 388»-898. 

Smalley,  Frank,  course  at  Silver  Lake 
assembl.N ,  3888. 

Statistics,  of  extension  centers,  382^, 
3991 ;  extension  work  of  University 
of  Chicago,  4118;  classes  at  Yonkers 
woman's  institute,  420^. 

Study  clubs  at  Gloversville,  384^. 

Subjects,  during  iSgd^  3828. 

Syracuse  center,  statistics,  382^;  re- 
port, 3898. 

Tables,  statistics  of  extension  centers, 
3823,  3991 ;  extension  work  of  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  4118;  clanses  at 
Yonkers  woman's  institute,  4208. 

Tarrjtown  center,  statistics,  382* ;  re- 
port, 3898-90*. 

Teachers,  see  Lecturers. 

Teachers  college,  formation  of  new 
centers,  3819-822 ;  statistics,  3827  j  r©. 
port,  385»-^77. 

Traveling  libraries,  use,  3881,4255. 

University    of     Chicago,     extension 

movement,  411^-128. 
University  of  Odessa,  extension  work, 

4178-188. 
University  of  Vienna,  extension  work, 

417*. 
University    of    Wisconsin,    extension 

movementj  4128. 
University    record,    Chicago,     extract 

from,  4122. 
Utica  center,  statistics,  3828;  extension 

work  discontinued,  3978-988. 

Victoria  university,  extension   work, 

4158-16*. 
Vienna,  extension  work,  417^. 
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Wayerly  center,  extensiou  work  di»- 
contioaed,  395>. 

Wells  memonal  institute,  BoBton,  re- 
port, 4218-22^. 

Weoley,  DrB.  M.,  resignation  as  secre- 
tary of  Glasgow  nuiversity  exteusion 
board,  418S. 

Whit«  Plains  eenter,  formation,  381* ; 
statistics  382*   report,  380*, 


Wisconsin,  extension  movement,  412*. 
Woman's    institute,    Yonkers,    report, 

4201-218. 
Workingmen,  lectures  to,  410*. 

Yonkers  center,  statistics,  382*;  report, 

3907-912^. 
Youkers    woman's    institute,     report, 

4201-218. 
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Abbreviations,  statistics  of  summer 
schools,  yz*\  library  reports,  172*- 

Academic  examinations,  open  to  stu- 
dents in  study  clubs,  357';  open  to 
extension  students,  401^-2*. 

Academy  of  Mt  St  Vincent  library. 
New  York,  statistics,  2io"-i3. 

Academy  of  Notre  Dame  library,  Al- 
bany, statistics,  17^-77. 

Academy  of  Sacred  Heart  library, 
Syracuse,  statistics,  238*-4i. 

Addisonian  club,  Warsaw,  report, 
302';  statistics,  366-69. 

Adelphi  academy  library,  Brooklyn, 
statistics,  i82"-85. 

Admissions,  libraries,  115',  II6^  up'. 

Advice  and  assistance  to  libraries, 
i49'-50'. 

Agiiilar  free  library.  New  York,  sta- 
tistics, 2 10*- 13. 

Albany,  Unity  club,  report,  290^-91*; 
statistics,  358-61. 

Albany  center,  statistics,  382*;  re- 
port, 383*. 

Albany  free  library,  circulation,  126*; 
statistics,  17^-77. 

Albion  historical  club,  outline  of 
study,  347^-49';  statistics,  358-61. 

Algebra,  see  Mathematics. 

Allegany  union  school  library,  im- 
provements, 170*;  statistics,  174*- 
77- 


^Alliance  franqaise,  66*. 

Alpha  branch  of  University  exten- 
sion study  club,  Ogdensburg,  re- 
port, 296";  outline  of  study,  342*- 
43';  statistics,  362-65. 

America  and  Europe  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury, syllabus  by  R:  A.  Rice,  3io*. 

American  bar  association,  meeting 
of,  69^ 

American  Bible  society  library.  New 
York,  statistics,  210*- 13. 

American  board  for  foreign  mis- 
sions, 67^. 

American  book  company,  gift  to 
Union  college,  171'. 

American  chemical  society  library, 
New  York,  statistics,  2io*-i3. 

American  geographical  society  li- 
brary, New  York,  statistics,  214"- 
17. 

American  history,  see  United  States 
history. 

American  institute  extension  center, 
statistics,  382';  work  discontinued, 
396'-9/. 

American  institute  library.  New 
York,  statistics,  2I4'-I7. 

American  institute  of  architects,  70*. 

American  institute  of  electrical  engi- 
neers, convention,  67*. 

American  institute  of  instruction, 
meeting,  of,  71*. 


a  See  also  Summer  school s,  statistics. 
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American  library  association,  meet- 
ing of.  69s  I55'-S6*. 

American  literature  at  Northern  In- 
diana normal  school,  58\ 

American  missionary  association, 
meeting  of,  71*. 

American  museum  of  natural  history 
library,  New  York,  statistics,  214'- 

17. 
American   society  for  extension   of 

university  teaching,   report,   410*- 

II'. 
American  society  of  civil  engineers 

library,  New  York,  statistics,  214'- 

17. 

American  veterinary  college  library, 
New  York,  statistics,  214"- 17. 

Amherst  summer  school,  see  Sau- 
veur  college  of  languages  and  Am- 
herst summer  school. 

Amsterdam  library  association,  cir- 
culation, 126*;  statistics,  i74*-77. 

•Anatomy  at  summer  school  of  phy- 
sical training,  56*. 

Ancient  India  and  Persia,  syllabus 
by  A.  V.  W.  Jackson,  310*. 

Angelica,  Progress  club,  report, 
208';  statistics,  358-61. 

Anthropology,  at  Clark  university, 
47';  at  Oxford  summer  school,  65\ 

Apportionment,  see  Grants. 

Architects,  meeting  of  American  in- 
stitute, 7o\ 

Architecture,  at  Massachusetts  insti- 
tute of  technology,  46';  at  Univer- 
sity extension  summer  meeting, 
49";  at  Oxford  summer  meeting, 

65'. 
«Art  at  Chautauqua,  z^^,  z^\  at  Co- 
lumbian catholic  summer  school, 
6iV:  at  Cornell  university,  37*;  at 
Edinburgh  summer  meeting,  64"; 
at  Greeley  summer  school,  62*;  at 
Greenacre  summer  school,  41*;  at 
Illinois  state  normal  university,  59*; 
at   Jena    summer   school,    66*;    at 


Art — continued 

Sauveur  college  of  languages  and 
Amherst  summer  school,  45*;  at 
Silver  Lake,  34'. 

Ashevillc,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  conference  at. 
63*. 

Astronomy,  at  Cornell  university, 
37*;  at  Des  Moines  summer  school 
of  methods,  6i*;  at  Jena  summer 
school,  66". 

Athletics,  at  Natural  science  camp, 
34';  at  Summer  school  of  physical 
training,  56';  at  Southern  stu- 
dents conference,  57*. 

Attica,  Monday  club  of  First  presby- 
terian  church,  report,  29/;  sta- 
tistics, 358-61. 

Augustinian  institute  library,  Car- 
thage, statistics,  i86*-89. 

Austria,  extension  work,  417*. 

Avery,  S.  P.,  gift  to  Columbia  uni- 
versity, 170*. 

oBacterioIogry,  at  Biological  labora- 
tory of  Brooklyn  institute,  34*;  at 
Massachusetts  institute  of  technol- 
ogy* 47*;  at  Oxford  summer  meet- 
ing, 65*. 

Baldwinsville,  organization  of 
Shakspere  club  at,  389". 

Bancroft  public  library,  Salem,  sta- 
tistics, 23o"-33. 

Baptist  young  people's  union  of 
America,  convention,  69^ 

Bar  association  meeting,  6^. 

Barnard  college  library,  New  York, 
statistics,  2 14*- 17. 

Bay  Shore  union  school  library,  im- 
provements, 170';  statistics,  178*- 
81. 

oBay  View  summer  university,  59*. 

Baylis  family,  gift  to  Long  Island 
branch  library,  170*. 

Bedford  circulating  library,  Brook- 
lyn, statistics,  i82'-85. 

Belgium,  extension  work,  418". 


a  Bee  also  Summer  schools,  statistics. 
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Berkeley  institute  library,  Brooklyn, 
statistics,  i82*-85. 

Best  books  of  1895,  list,  I50*-S2". 

Beta  Theta  Pi  society  library,  Ham- 
ilton, statistics,  198^-201. 

«Bible  study,  at  Columbian  catholic 
summer  school,  61*;  at  Jewish 
Giautauqua  summer  school  and 
assembly,  52*-54*;  lectures  to 
clergy,  65^;  at  Northfield  confer- 
ences, 43';  at  Oxford  summer 
meeting,  65* ;  at  Silver  Lake,  34"; 
at  Southern  students  conference, 
57*;  at  Wake  Forest  college,  56'. 

Billings,  J.  S.,  gift  to  New  York 
public  library,  171'. 

Bindings,  allowance  from  public 
money  for,  i2g\ 

Binghamton,  Fortnightly  club,  re- 
port, 306';  statistics,  358-61; 

Shakespeare  class,  report,  301'- 
2";  statistics,  3S8-61. 

^Biological  laboratory  of  Brooklyn 
institute,  34*. 

^Biology,  at  Clark  university,  48";  at 
Illinois  state  normal  university, 
58*;  at  Massachusetts  institute  of 
technology,  47*;  at  New  York  uni- 
versity, 38';  at  Pennsylvania  sum- 
mer school,  51*. 

Blauvelt  reading  circle*  report,  307^; 
statistics,  358-61. 

Bloomingdale  branch  of  New  York 
free  circulating  library,  172';  sta- 
tistics. 2l8*-21. 

Board,  price  of,  at  New  York  uni- 
versity, 39*;  at  Pennsylvania  sum- 
mer school,  51'*;  at  Wheaton  col- 
lege, 58'. 

Boating  at  St  John's  school,  35*. 

Bolivar,  Sorosis,  report,  305^;  statis- 
tics. 358-61. 

Bookcases,  use  of  public  money  for, 
130'. 

Books,  allowance  for  binding,  129"; 
allowance      as      equivalents      for 


B  ooks — continued 

money,  129*;  allowance  for  gifts, 
I29*;  purchased  with  public  money 
must  be  approved*  i28*-29*;  rea- 
sons for  disapproval,  i29*-30*;  lists 
of  approved  issued  by  regents, 
130*;  classes  not  to  be  purchased 
with  public  money,  i30*-3i';  list 
of  best  books  of  J8gs,  i50*-52'; 
lists  showing  expenditures  re- 
quired, 129*;  repairs  on,  129";  sub- 
ject to  return  to  regents,  129'.  See 
also  Volumes. 

Boston,  extension  movement,  410*; 
Wells  memorial  institute,   report, 

42l'-22'. 

oBotany,  at  Bay  View  summer  uni- 
versity, 59";  at  Biological  labora- 
tory of  Brooklyn  institute,  34";  at 
Cornell  university,  37*;  at  Des 
Moines  summer  school  of  meth- 
ods, 61';  at  Harvard  summer 
school,  44";  at  Hopkins  seaside 
laboratory,  63*;  at  Jena  summer 
school,  66";  at  Kansas  state  nor- 
mal school,  62*;  at  Oxford  summer 
meeting,  65*. 

Boxing  at  Natural  science  camp, 
34". 

British  association  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science,  71*. 

Brodie,  J.  J.,  report  of  Rural  reading 
club,  Troy,  303'. 

Brooklyn  institute,  biological  labor- 
atory, 34^    report,  4 18*- 19". 

Brooklyn  library,  gift  to,  170';  statis- 
tics, i82*-85. 

Brooklyn  public  library  association, 
unregistered  charter  granted,  119*. 

Brotherhood  of  St  Andrew  of  the 
protestant  episcopal  church,  con- 
ference, 68'. 

Brotherhood  of  the  kingdom,  con- 
ference of,  68*. 

Brown,  Mrs  A.  S.,  report  of  Wells- 
ville  Monday  club,  299". 


a  See  also  Summer  bcIiooIb,  statistics. 
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Browning's  poetry,  at  Canada  sum- 
mer school  of  science,  63'. 
Bryant  circulating  library,    Roslyn, 

statistics,  23o'-33. 
Bryson    library,    Teachers    college, 

statistics,  2I4*-I7. 
Buffalo,  conventions  at,  68*; 

Das    kraenzchen,    report,    294*; 

statistics,  358-61 ; 
Highland  Park  literary  club,  re- 
port, 288* ;  statistics,  358-61; 
Literary  club  of  the  church  of 
the  Messiah,  report,  293';  sta- 
tistics, 358-61; 
Monday  class,  report,  304*;  sta- 
tistics, 358-61; 
Prospect  avenue  baptist  church 
literary   society,   report,   297'- 
98*;   outline  of  study,  322'-23^ 
statistics,  358-61; 
Sunday    school    primary   union, 
child  study  club,  report,  300*; 
outline  of  study,  3i.i'-i2';  sta- 
tistics, 358-61; 
Woman's  investigating  club,  re- 
portf  303*;  statistics,  358-61. 
Buffalo  center,  extension  work  dis- 
continued, 395*. 
Buffalo  Y.  M.  C.  A.  center,  statis- 
tics, 382';  report,  383'. 
Buildings,  libraries,  168^-70'. 
^Business  methods,  study  of,  at  Sil- 
ver Lake,  34';  at  Greenacre  sum- 
mer school,  4i'. 

Calculus,  see  Mathematics. 
California,  conferences  in,  71*. 
Cambridge     (England),    lectures  to 
clergy    at,    65";    extension    work, 

4i3'-i4". 
Cambridge    union     school    library, 

gift  to,  170*;  statistics,  i86*-89. 
Canada,  conferences  in,  71*. 
Canada  summer  school  of  science, 

see  Summer  school  of  science  lor 

the  Atlantic  provinces  of  Canada. 


Canastota,  Fortnightly  club,  report, 
304";  statistics,  358-61. 

Canisius  college  library,  Buffalo, 
statistics,  i82'-8s. 

Canisteo,  Shakspearc  club,  report, 
303";  statistics,  358-61. 

Capitol  library,  lost  books,  134*;  use, 
r8*;  volumes  bought  for,  135'; 
number  of  volumest  136';  circula- 
tion, 137";  report  on,  145-46. 

Carpenter,  E.  C,  report  of  Saturday 
club,  Schuylerville,  289". 

Carthage,  Shakespeare  club,  report, 
294*;   statistics,  358-61. 

Cary  collegiate  seminary  library, 
Oakfield,  statistics,  222^-25. 

Cascadilla  school  library,  Ithaca,  sta- 
tistics, 202^-5. 

Case,  W.  E.,  gift  to  Seymour  library, 
i68^ 

Cataloguing,  i7i'-72*;  use  of  public 
money  for,  130". 

Cathedral  academy  library,  Albany, 
statistics,  i74'-77. 

Cathedral  library,  New  York,  statis- 
tics, 2 14*- 1 7. 

Catholic  institute  library,  Buffalo, 
new  catalogue,  171';  statistics,  182^- 

85. 

Catholic  male  orphan  asylum  li- 
brary, Troy,  statistics,  238'*-4i. 

^Catholic  summer  school  of  Amer- 
ica, 35'*-36\  See  also  Columbian 
catholic  summer  school. 

Catholic  union  library,  Albany,  sta- 
tistics, i7A*-77' 

^Catholic  winter  school  of  America, 

sf. 

Centers,  conditions  of  success,  423*- 
26';  extension  work  discontinued, 
39i*-98'';  five  years'  progress,  383*; 
in  New  York,  number,  381*;  re- 
ports of  New  York  centers,  381*- 
99;  statistics,  382*;  comparative 
statistics,  399\ 


a  See  also  Summer  schools,  statistics. 
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Certificates,  state  examination  for, 
6i';  issued  by  Cambridge  syndi- 
cate, 413^-14*.  See  also  Creden- 
tials. 

Chamberlain  institute  library,  Ran- 
dolph, improvements,  170*;  statis- 
tics, 23o'-33. 

Charlotte  (Mich.)  Woman's  club, 
outline  of  study,  315^-17*. 

Charters,  granted  to  libraries,  115^; 
source,  160*.  See  also  Unregistered 
charters. 

Chattanooga,  convention  of  Baptist 
young  people's  union,  69'. 

Chautauqua,  teachers  summer  insti- 
tute at,  68*. 

Chautauqua  assembly  topics,  expla- 
nation of  term,  73". 

^Chautauqua  summer  school,  32"- 
33*:  collegiate  department,  32';  as- 
sembly department,  32";  lecturers, 
32'.  See  also  Fairmount  Chautau- 
qua. 

^Chemistry,  at  Bay  View  summer 
university,  59';  at  Cornell  univer- 
sity. y7^\  at  Harvard  summer 
school,  44';  at  Leland  Stanford  jr 
university,  63*;  at  Massachusetts 
institute  .  of  technology,  46";  at 
New  York  university,  38';  at  Ox- 
ford summer  meeting,  65^ 

Chew,  A.  L.,  gift  to  Hobart  college, 
170'. 

Chicago,  extension  movement,  411'- 

12^. 

«Child  study,  at  Chautauqua,  2?^\  at 
Clark  university,  48';  at  Northern 
Indiana  normal  school,  58";  at  Ox- 
ford summer  meeting,  65*;  at  Penn- 
sylvania summer  school,  51';  at 
Uriversity  extension  summer 
meeting,  49'-50*- 

Child  study  association,  meeting  of, 
70'. 

Christian  biblical  institute  library, 
Stanfordville,  statistics,  238*-4i. 


Christian  brothers  academy  library, 
Albany,  statistics,  i74*-77. 

Christian  endeavor  convention,  71*. 

Church  history,  at  Catholic  summer 
school  of  America,  35';  at  Univer- 
sity   extension    summer    meeting, 

49'. 

Circulation  of  libraries,  119",  i6i*- 
63";  of  capitol  library,  137";  certifi- 
cates of,  given  to  free  libraries, 
149*;  of  extension  libraries.  137*; 
of  free  libraries,  i26'-28",  131*,  161', 
164',  i6s^-67\  251-53,  257-63;  of 
registered  libraries,  119*;  of  travel- 
ing libraries,  137',  139-45;  total, 
i6i\ 

Civic  league  of  the  Woman's  insti- 
tute, Yonkers,  report,  291*;  statis- 
tics, 366-69. 

Civics,  at  Harvard  summer  school, 
43";  at  Pennsylvania  summer 
school,  SI*;  at  Bay  View  summer 
university,  59";  at  Des  Moines 
summer  school  of  methods,  61";  at 
Canada  summer  school  of  science. 

Civilization,  study  of  at  Jena  sum- 
mer school,  66*. 
oClark    university    summer    school, 

47'-49'. 
Clarke,  A.  C,  report  of  Home  study 

circle,  Waterville,  304'. 
Classical  languages,  see  Languages. 
Clergy,  lectures  to,  65". 
Cleveland,  meeting  of  American  bar 

association,  6g^. 
Cliff  Haven,  Catholic  summer  school 

of  America  at,  35'-36\ 
Clifton  Springs,  meeting  of  Interna- 
tional missionary  union  at,  67^. 
Clinton  liberal  institute  library.  Fort 

Plain,  statistics,  i94"-97. 
Colchester  extension  college,  414*. 
Cold     Springs    Harbor,    Biological 

laboratory    of   Brooklyn    institute 

at,  34*. 
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Colgate  academy  library,  statistics, 
i98'-20i. 

Colgate  university  library,  statistics, 
i98*-20i. 

College  libraries,  168";  growth,  i6i"; 
tables,  266. 

College  of  pharmacy  of  the  city  of 
New  York  library,  statistics,  214*- 
17. 

College  of  St  Francis  Xavier  library. 
New  York,  statistics,  2 14*- 17. 

College  of  the  city  of  New  York 
library,  statistics,  2i4*-i7. 

College  of  veterinary  surgeons  li- 
brary, New  York,  statistics,  214'- 
17. 

College  preparatory  topics,  explana- 
tion of  term,  73". 

College  students  conference,  6o". 

Colleges,  summer  work,  3i"-32'. 

Colorado,  extension  movement,  412*- 
13". 

Columbia  university  library,  char- 
ter given,  160';  building,  169'; 
gifts  to,  i7o''-7i*;  catalogue  of  the 
Avery  architectural  library,  171*; 
statistics,  214*. 

^Columbian  catholic  summer  school, 
6o*-6i\ 

Commercial  work  at  Northern  Indi- 
ana normal  school,  57*. 

Conferences,  summer  of  iSg^*  67*- 
71". 

Connecticut,  conventions  in,  67^. 

Conrad  Poppenhusen  association  li- 
brary. College  Point,  statistics, 
i9o'-93. 

Constitutional  history  at  University 
extension  summer  meeting,  49\ 

Controversial  books,  restriction  of 
purchase  with  public  money,  130'; 

131'. 

Conventions,  summer  of  iSg/,  67'- 
71'. 


Convocation  of  University  of  state 
of  New  York,  6f'-6&;  library  ses- 
sion, 156*. 

Cook  academy  library,  Montour 
Falls,  statistics,  2io*-i3. 

Cooper  union  library.  New  York,, 
statistics,  2I4"-I7. 

Cornell  library  association,  Ithaca, 
statistics,  202'-.s. 

^Cornell  university,  summer  school, 
36'-38*;  law  school,  summer  term, 
38^;  statistics  of  library,  202^-5; 
statistics  of  law  library,  202'-5. 

Correspondence  teaching,  r9^ 

Coterie,  Dansville,  report,  303^;  sta- 
tistics, 358-61. 

flCotuit  summer  school,  49*. 

County  distribution  of  libraries,  i6i'- 
63',  250-53. 

Courses  of  study  during  i8q6,  382", 
4o8'-9*.  See  also  Outlines  of  study; 
Study  clubs,  statistics;  Syllabuses. 

Crandall  free  library,  Glens  Falls, 
founded  by  private  gifts,  ii8^  vol- 
umes, 118*;  circulation,  118*;  sta- 
tistics, i98'-20i. 

Credentials  for  extension  work,  400*- 

3*. 
Critic  of  study  clubs,  287^ 
Cuba,   Pleasant    hour    club,   report, 

296*-97';  statistics,  358-61. 


Dansville,  Coterie,  report,  303';  sta- 
tistics, 358-61. 

Darwin  R.  Barker  library  associa- 
tion, Fredonia,  statistics,  i98'-20i. 

Daughters  of  the  American  revolu- 
tion, Hendrick  Hudson  chapter, 
Hudson,  report,  305^;  statistics, 
362-65. 

Davenport  free  library,  Bath,  statis- 
tics, i78''-8i. 

Debates  in  study  clubs,  2S7\ 

Degrees,  conferred  by  New  York 
university,  39°. 


a  See  also  Summer  schools,  statistics. 
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De  Lancey  school  library,  Geneva, 
statistics,  i98*-20i. 

Delaware  academy  library,  Delhi, 
statistics,  190^-93. 

Delaware  literary  institute  library, 
Franklin,  statistics,  198^-201. 

Dentistry,  at  Harvard  summer 
school.  44*. 

«Des  Moines  summer  school  of 
methods,  61*. 

Detroit,  conventions  in,  69'-7o\ 

Detroit  Twentieth  century  club,  out- 
line of  study,  339*-42*. 

Development  of  Italian  painting  in 
the  renaissance,  outline  of  study, 
322^-23'. 

Dewey,  Melvil,  report  as  director  of 
Extension  department,  285-357. 

De  Witt  memorial  free  library.  New 
York,  statistics,  214"- 17. 

Dexter  union  school  library,  im- 
provements,   170';   statistics,   190"- 

93. 

D*Youville  academy  library,  Platts- 
burg,  statistics,  226'-29. 

Diocesan  lending  library,  Albany, 
statistics,  i74*-77. 

Diplomas,  of  Alliance  frangaise,  6ff. 

Dobbs  Ferry  center,  extension  work 
discontinued,  394*. 

Dodge,  Mrs  O.  W.,  report  of  Alpha 
branch  of  University  extension 
club,  Ogdensburg,  296'. 

Domestic  economy,  see  Household 
economics. 

Domestic  institution,  study  of  at 
Chautauqua,  33\ 

•Drake  university  summer  Latin 
school,  6i''-62^. 

•Drawing,  at  Bay  View  summer  uni- 
versity, 59';  at  Cornell  university, 
27*\  at  Des  Moines  summer  school 
of  methods,  61*,  61';  at  Greeley 
summer  school,  62^;  at  Marthas 
Vineyard  summer  institute,  47*;  at 
Massachusetts    institute    of    tech- 


Drawing — continued 

nology,  46';  at  Northern  Indiana 
normal  school,  57*;  at  Pennsylva- 
nia summer  school,  51'. 

Drew  seminary  and  female  college 
library,  Carmel,  statistics,  i86''-89. 

Drum  Hill  union  school  library, 
Peekskill,  statistics,  226*-29. 

Dudley  observatory  library,  Albany, 
statistics,  i74*-77. 

Dunning,  W:  A.,  European  history 
since  18 15,  syllabus,  310*. 

Earl,  Robert,  gift  to  Herkimer  free 

library,  169',  170'. 
Early    English    history,    outline    of 

study,  342"-43". 
East  Aurora  union   school   library, 

improvements,  170";  statistics,  194'- 

97. 

East  Side  study  club,  Sherman,  re- 
port, 308";  statistics,  362-65. 

Easy  Chair  reading  circle,  West  New 
Brighton,  report,  307*-8';  statistics, 
366-69. 

Eclectic  medical  college  library,  New 
York,  statistics,  21^-17. 

<»Economics,  at  Chautauqua,  32";  at 
Columbian  catholic  summer 
school,  61';  at  Cornell  university, 
36';  at  Des  Moines  summer  school 
of  methods,  61";  at  New  York  uni- 
versity, 38*.  See  also  Labor  prob- 
lem. 

^Edinburgh  summer  meeting,  64*. 

Education,  study  of,  at  Catholic  sum- 
mer school  of  America,  35";  at 
Chautauqua,  33*;  at  Clark  univer- 
sity, 48';  at  Des  Moines  summer 
school  of  methods,  61*;  at  Green- 
acre  summer  school,  41';  at  Har- 
vard summer  school,  44^;  at  Ox- 
ford summer  meeting,  65";  at 
Pennsylvania  summer  school,  51*; 
at  University  extension  summer 
meeting,  49*.    See  also  Pedagogy. 


a  See  also  Summer 
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Educational  association,  National, 
meeting  of,  70'. 

Egberts  high  school  library,  Cohoes, 
statistics,  i90*-93. 

Egypt,  outline  of  study  on  modern 
Egypt,  349"-50'. 

Electricity,  at  Greenacre  summer 
school,  41";  at  Massachusetts  in- 
stitute of  technology,  47".  See  also 
Physics. 

Eliot  (Me.),  summer  school  at,  41'; 
American  institute  of  electrical  en- 
gineers, convention  at,  67'. 

Elizabethtown  union  school  library, 
improvements,  170';  statistics,  194*- 

^Elocution,  at  Cornell  university, 
36';  at  Des  Moines  summer  school 
of  methods,  61^;  at  Illinois  state 
normal  university,  59*;  at  Marthas 
Vineyard  summer  institute,  46';  at 
National  school  of  elocution  and 
oratory, 51";  at  Neff  college  of  ora- 
tory, 64*^;  at  Pennsylvania  summer 
school,  5i\ 

Embryology,  at  Biological  labora- 
tory of  Brooklyn  institute,  34";  at 
Hopkins  seaside  laboratory,  6f. 

Emerson  club,  Mt  Vernon,  report, 
292';  statistics,  362-65. 

Emersonian  reading  club.  Pike,  re- 
port, 302°;  statistics,  362-65. 

^Engineering,  at  Cornell  university, 
37";  at  Harvard  summer  school, 
44*;  at  Lcland  Stanford  jr  univer- 
sity, 63\ 

Engineers,  electrical,  convention,  67*. 

England,  summer  meetings  in,  64^- 
66';  extension  work,  4i3'-i6*. 

«English,at  Chautauqua,  32^;  at  Cor- 
nell university,  36';  at  Harvard 
summer  school,  43';  at  Leland 
Stanford  jr  university,  63%*  at  Ox- 
ford summer  school,  65'. 

English  fiction,  outline  of  study, 
339*-42'. 


English  grammar,  at  Illinois  state 

normal  university,  59\ 
English    history,    outline    of   study, 

342'-43'. 

"English  literature,  at  Canada  sum- 
mer school  of  science,  63*;  at 
Chautauqua,  32^  •»'>•;  at  Harvard 
summer  school,  43';  at  Illinois 
state  normal  university,  59*;  at 
Northern  Indiana  normal  school, 
58';  at  Sauveur  college  of  lan- 
guages and  Amherst  summer 
school,  .45';  at  University  exten- 
sion summer  meeting,  49'. 

Entertainments,  at  Jewish  Chautau- 
qua summer  school  and  assembly, 
54';  at  University  of  Michigan,  6o\ 

^Entomology,  at  Natural  science 
camp,  34". 

Epworth  league,  conference,  71*. 

Equitable   life   assurance  society  li- 

.    brary,  N.  Y.,  statistics,  2i4'-i7. 

Equivalents  from  local  sources,  129M 
must  be  in  money,  129*. 

Erie  railroad  library,  Buflfalo,  statis- 
tics, i82'*-85. 

Erwin  iil)rary  and  institute,  Boon- 
villc,  fuuiideJ  by  private  gifts,  Ii8"; 
statistics,  i78*-8i. 

Ethics,  at  Oxford  summer  meeting, 

65*. 

Europe  and  America  in  18th  century, 
syllabus,  by  R:  A.  Rice,  310". 

European  history  since  1815,  sylla- 
bus, by  W:  A.  Dunning,  310". 

Every  Saturday  night  club,  Water- 
ville.  report,  289^-90';  statistics, 
366-69. 

Evolution,  at  Greenacre  summer 
school,  41". 

Examinations,  open  to  students  in 
study  clubs,  357';  decrease  in  num- 
ber of  candidates,  400';  open  to  ex- 
tension students,  40i^-2'. 

Exeter  technical  and  university  ex- 
tension college,  414". 


a  See  aUo  Summer  acbools.  statistics. 
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Expenditures,  of  *  public  library 
money,  report  required,  129". 

Extension  centers,  see  Centers. 

Extension  lecturers,  see  Lecturers. 

Extension  lectures,  see  Lectures. 

Extension  library,  number  of  vol- 
umes. 135',  136";  readers,  137*;  cir- 
culation,   137";    statistics    of    use, 

Extension  movement,  progress  out- 
side New  York,  410'- 18*. 

Extension  passcards,  value,  400*. 

Extension  teaching  division,  381*; 
report,  rg^  381-426. 

oFairmoimt  Chaiitauqua,  62*. 

Farmers'  club,  Rensselaer  county, 
report,  302";  statistics,  362-65. 

flpees,  for  traveling  libraries,  restric- 
tion of  payment  with  public 
money,  130';  at  Biological  labora- 
tory of  Brooklyn  institute,  34*;  at 
Canada  summer  school  of  science, 
64';  at  Drake  university  summer 
Latin  school,  61';  at  Greeley  sum- 
mer school,  62';  at  Hopkins  sea- 
side laboratory,  63*;  at  interna- 
tional Y.  W.  C.  A.  conference,  61'; 
at  Kansas  state  normal  school, 
62*;  at  Lehigh  university,  51*;  at 
Leland  Stanford  jr  university,  63'; 
at  Neff  college  of  oratory,  64*;  at 
New  York  university,  39";  at  Ox- 
ford summer  meeting,  65*;  at  Penn 
sylvania  summer  school,  51";  at  St 
John's  school,  35*;  at  Sauveur  col- 
lege of  languages  and  Amherst 
summer  school,  45*;  at  Summer 
school  of  physical  training,  56*;  at 
University  of  Michigan,  59";  at 
Wake  Forest  college,  56';  at 
Wheaton  college,  58'. 

Female  academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
library,  Kenwood,  statistics,  2o6'-9. 

Female  academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
library,  Rochester,  statistics,  230*- 
33. 


Female  institute  of  the  Visitation  li- 
brary, Brooklyn,  statistics,  i82*-8s. 

Fiction,  outlines  of  study;  on  the 
modern  novel,  323^-24*;  on  English 
fiction,  339*-42V 

Field    library,    Peekskill,    statistics, 

226*-29. 

Fillmore,  Wide  awake  club,  report, 

307";  statistics,  358-61. 
Fishing,  at  St  John's  school,  35*. 
Five    Points    mission   library,    New 

York,  recatalogued,  171';  statistics, 

2i4'-i7. 
Foreign  countries,  extension  work, 

4i3'-i8*. 
Foreign  summer  schools,  63"-67*. 
Forman    library,    Olean,    statistics, 

222^-25. 
Fort    Hamilton    free    library,    new 

quarters,  169*;  statistics,  i94'-97. 
Fortnightly,  Jamestown,   outline  of 

study,  353**56^;  statistics,  362-65. 
Fortnightly   club,    Binghamton,   re* 

port,  306*;  statistics,  358-61. 
Fortnightly  club,  Canastota,  report, 

304';  statistics,  358-61. 
Fortnightly   club,    Potsdam,    report 

290';  statistics,  362-65. 
Fortnightly    culture    club,    Medina, 

report,  29i*-92';  statistics,  362-65. 
Founders  of  libraries,  118*. 
France,  extension  work,  417*. 
Frank,  Harriet,  report  of  University 

extension  club,  Ogdcnsburg,  288^- 

89'. 

Franklin  academy  and  union  school 
library,  Prattsburg,  statistics,  230*- 

33. 

Franklin  Hatch  library  association, 
Cortland,  statistics,  i9o*-93. 

Fredonia  Shakspere  club,  report, 
292*;  outline  of  study,  325'-27*;  sta- 
tistics, 358-61. 

Free  libraries,  arranged  by  counties, 
250-53;  arranged  by  size,  257-63; 
certificates  of  circulation  granted 


a  Bee  alao  Summer  schools,  statlatics. 
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Free  libraries — continued 

to,  149*;  circulation,  i26"-28',  131*, 
161',  164',  i65''6f,  251-53,  257-63; 
grants  to,  i28*-33°;  growth,  126'- 
28*,  i6o'-6i';  number,  131*;  com- 
parative summary,  1893-96,  164*, 
167^ 

reference;  i67'-68';  grants  to. 
129*,  131*;  growth,  161';  arranged 
by  size,  264-65. 

''French,  at  Alliance  fran<;aise,  66"; 
at  Bay  View  summer  university, 
59';  at  Cornell  university,  36";  at 
Harvard  summer  school,  43';  at 
Leland  Stanford  jr  university,  63*; 
at  Massachusetts  institute  of  tech- 
nology, 47*;  at  New  York  univer- 
sity, 38*;  at  Oxford  summer  meet- 
ing, 65*;  at  Sauveur  college  of  lan- 
guages and  Amherst  summer 
school,  45*;  at  University  of  Ge- 
neva, 6&'6f,    See  also  Languages. 

•French  literature,  at  Oxford  sum- 
mer meeting,  64*,  65";  at  Univer- 
sity of  Geneva,  67*. 

French   painting,   outline  of   study, 

320*-2I*. 

•French  recreation  class  for  girls, 
41'. 

French  revolution,  study  of  at  Ox- 
ford summer  meeting,  64*. 

Friendship  high  school  library,  im- 
provements, 170";  statistics,  198'- 
201. 

Fulton  Shakespeare  society,  report, 
294*;  statistics,  358-61. 

Genesee  Valley  seminary  and  union 
school  library,  statistics,  i78'-8i. 

Genesee  Wesleyan  seminary,  sum- 
mer school  conducted  by,  34*;  gifts 
to  library,  170";  statistics  of  library, 
2o6*-9. 

Geneva,  extension  work  discon- 
tinued, 391^;  answers  to  questions 
on  extension  work,  39i*-94'. 


Geneva  university,  see  University  of 
Geneva. 

Geography,  at  Harvard  summer 
school,44^;  at  Pennsylvania  summer 
school,  51';  at  Illinois  state  nor- 
mal university,  58*.  See  also  Phy- 
sical geography. 

Geological  congress,  international 
meeting  of,  71". 

•Geology,  at  Natural  science  camp, 
34";  at  Harvard  summer  school, 
44*;  at  Des  Moines  summer  school 
of  methods,  61'. 

Geometry,  see  Mathematics. 

•German,  at  Bay  View  summer  uni- 
versity, 59';  at  Cornell  university, 
36";  at  Harvard  summer  school, 
43';  at  Illinois  state  normal  univer- 
sity, 59^  at  Jena  summer  school, 
66*;  at  Leland  Stanford  jr  univer- 
sity, 63*;  at  Massachusetts  insti- 
tute of  technology,  47*;  at  New 
York  university,  38';  at  Sauveur 
college  of  languages  and  Amherst 
summer  school,  45*.  See  also  Lan- 
guages. 

German  literature,  at  Chautauqua, 
32*;  at  Jena  summer  school,  66*. 

German  Martin  Luther  theological 
seminary  library,  statistics,  i82*-85. 

German  Y.  M.  A.  library,  Buffalo, 
statistics,  i82"-85. 

Germany,  extension  work,  416*- 17". 

Gifts,  to  libraries,  161',  169*,  i7o'-7i"; 
allowance  for  from  public  money, 
129*. 

Glens  Falls,  summer  school  at,  33*; 
teachers  institute  at,  68';  Tuesday 
club,  report,  300"-!*;  statistics  of 
club,  358-61.  . 

Gloversville  center,  statistics,  382"; 
report,  383'''-84'. 

Goodyear,  W:  H:,  History  and  crit- 
icism of  Italian  art  and  painting, 
syllabus,  3io\ 


a  8cc  also  Summer  schools,  statistics. 
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Grammar,  at  Illinois  state  normal 
university,  59*. 

Grants,  from  public  library  money, 
i28*-33';  to  libraries  on  special 
subjects,  13 1*. 

Great  Britain,  summer  schools  in, 
64*-66'. 

•Greek,  at  Cornell  university,  36*;  at 
Harvard  summer  school,  43';  at 
Leland  Stanford  jr  university,  63^; 
at  Oxford  summer  meeting,  65";  at 
Sauveur  college  of  languages  and 
Amherst  summer  school,  45*.  See 
also  Languages. 

•Greeley  summer  school,  62*. 

•Greenacre  school  of  literature,  42*. 

•Grcenacre  school  of  music,  43\ 

•Greenacre  summer  school,  41*. 

Greenwood  free  library,  Westbury, 
statistics,  242'-45. 

Griflfith  institute  and  union  school 
library,  Springville,  statistics,  238'- 
41. 

Grinncll,  Irving,  gift  to  Grinnell  li- 
brary, 171*. 

Grinncll  library,  Wappingers  Falls, 
gift  to,  171*;  statistics,  242'-45. 

Grosvenor,  Mrs  J.  W.,  report  of 
Monday  class,  Buffalo,  304^ 

Grosvenor,  M. .  F.,  report  of  Pros- 
pect av.  Baptist  church  literary 
society,  297^-98'. 

Grosvenor  public  library,  founded 
by  private  gifts,  iiS";  not  circulat- 
ing, 119';  statistics,  i82'-85. 

Guild  Hall  library,  Philmont,  statis- 
tics, 226*-29. 

•H.    E.    Holt    normal    institute    of 

vocal  harmony,  46*. 
Haldanc  union  school  library.  Cold 

Spring,  statistics,  i90*-93. 
Hamburg,  extension  work,  4i6*-i7'. 
Hamilton    college    library,    Clinton, 

statistics,  i90*-93. 


Hampton  institute,  Va.,  traveling 
library  system,  134". 

Hampton  library,  Bridgehampton, 
statistics,  i82"-85. 

Hargitt,  Dr  C:  W.,  course  at  Silver 
Lake  assembly,  388^. 

Harlem  library.  New  York,  statis- 
tics, 214'- 17. 

Harmon  library,  EUicottville,  statis- 
tics. i94*-97. 

^Harvard  summer  school,  43*-44*- 

^Harvard  summer  school  of  physical 
traiiiing,  45\ 

Havana  free  library,  Montour  Falls, 
statistics,  2io*-i3. 

Haverling  union  school  library. 
Bath,  statistics,  i78*-8i. 

Hawkins,  D.  E.,  course  at  Silver 
Lake  assembly,  388'. 

Hazard  library  association,  Poplar 
Ridge,  founded  by  private  gifts, 
118";  statistics,  226^-29. 

Head,  Charles,  gift  to  WcstpoYt  li- 
brary association,  171". 

Hebrew  technical  institute  library. 
New  York,  statistics,  2i4'-i7. 

Hendrick  Hudson  chapter,  D.  A. 
R.,  Hudson,  report,  305";  statis- 
tics, 362-65. 

Herkimer,  Progressive  club,  report, 
295^-96";  statistics,  362-65. 

Herkimer  free  library,  charter 
granted  to.  115';  founded  by  pri- 
vate gifts,  ii8\  169';  volumes, 
Ii8';  opening,  169';  gift  of  books 
to,  170';  statistics,  202^-5. 

Herring  library,  St  Lawrence  uni- 
versity. Canton,  statistics,  i86'-89. 

Highland  Park  literary  club,  Buffalo, 
report,  288';  statistics,  358-61. 

Historical  club,  Middletown,  report, 
305"-6";  statistics,  362-65. 

Historical  pilgrimages  from  Na- 
tional summer  school,  33*. 

•History,  at  Bay  View  summer  uni- 
versity, 59':  at  Chautauqua,  33^;  at 
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History  —  continued 

Harvard  summer  school,  43*;  at 
Illinois  state  normal  university, 
58*;  at  Leland  Stanford  jr  univer- 
sity, 63*;  at  Massachusetts  insti- 
tute of  technology,  47*;  at  Na- 
tional summer  school,  33":  at  New 
York  university,  38";  at  Northern 
Indiana  normal  schools,  57';  at 
Oxford  summer  meeting,  64";  at 
Pennsylvania  summer  school,  51*; 
at  University  extension  summer 
meeting,  49*.  See  also  Egypt; 
English  history:  Mexican  history; 
Netherlands;  Syllabuses;  U.  S. 
history. 

Hobart  college  library,  Demarest 
building,  169*;  gifts  to,  170*;  statis- 
tics,  i98*-20i. 

Holland  library  of  Alexandria  Bay, 
statistics,  i74'-77. 

Holy  Angels  academy  library,  Buf- 
falo,* statistics,  i82*-85. 

Home  missionary  society  of  congre- 
gational church,  convention,  67*. 

Home  study  circle,  Watcrville,  re- 
port, 304';  statistics,  366-69. 

« Hopkins  seaside  laboratory,  63'. 

Hornell  free  academy  library,  Hor- 
nellsville,  statistics,  202*-5. 

Hornell  free  library,  Hornellsville, 
statistics,  202*-5. 

Hornellsville,  railroad  branch  of  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  library,   169';    statistics, 

202'-5. 

Horseback  riding,  at  Natural  science 

camp,  34*. 
Houghton  seminary  library,  Clinton, 

statistics,  i9o'-93. 
Household    economics,    outlines    of 

study  of,  3i5*-20^. 
Howland   circulating   library,    Mat- 

teawan,  statistics,  2o6'*-9. 
Hudson,  Hendrick  Hudson  chapter, 

D.  A.   R.,  report,  305";  statistics, 

362-65. 


Hudson  River  institute  library,  Cla- 

verack,  statistics,  i86*-89. 
Hudson  River  state  hospital  library, 

Poughkeepsie,  statistics,  230*-33. 
Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania   summer 

school  at,  5iV 
Hurd,  Zenas,  gift  to  Genesee  Wes- 

leyan  seminary  library,  170". 
Hygiene,  at  Massachusetts  institute 

of    technology,    47*';    at    Summer 

school  of  physical  training,  56';  at 

Jena  summer  school,  66'. 

lUon,  Travelers  club,  report,  306^; 
statistics,  362-65 ;  Undenomina- 
tional missions  club,  report,  307*; 
statistics,  362-65. 

Illinois,  extension  movement,  41 1*- 
I2r 

Illinois  state  normal  university,  58*- 
S9'. 

India  and  Persia,  syllabus,  by  A.  V. 
W.  Jackson,  310*. 

Institute  of  the  sisters  of  St  Joseph 
library,    Buffalo,    statistics,     182'- 

85. 

Institutes,  in  the  University,  lao- 
26^;  reports,. 4i8*-23\ 

Instructors,  see  Lecturers. 

International  conference  of  chari- 
ties and  corrections,  71'. 

International  convention  of  the  Bap- 
tist young  people's  union  of 
America,  6g^.  ' 

International  geological  congress, 
meeting  of,  71*. 

International  missionary  union, 
meeting,  67*. 

ointernational  Y.  W.  C.  A.  confer- 
ences, 63,'. 

Iowa,  library  legislation,  153';  travel- 
ing library  system,  153*. 

Ireland,  extension  work,  413*. 

Italian,  at  Cornell  universitv.  36^;  at 
Sauveur  college  of  languages  and 
Amherst  summer  school,  45*. 
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Italian  art  <^nd  painting,  history  and 
criticism,  syllabus,  by  W:  H: 
Goodyear,  310^ 

Italian  painting  in  the  renaissance, 
outline  of  study,  322^-23^ 

Ives  seminary  library,  Antwerp,  sta- 
tistics, i74*-77. 

Jackson,  A.  V.  W.,  Ancient  India 
and  Persia,  syllabus,  310*;  course 
at  Sing  Sing,  380*. 

Jakway,  W.  H.,  course  at  Silver 
Lake  assembly,  388*. 

James  Prendergast  free  library, 
founded  by  nrivate  gifts,  118";  sta- 
tistics, 202'-S. 

Jamestown,  Fortnightly,  outline  of 
study,  353'-56^  statistics,  362-65. 

•Jena  summer  school,  66*. 

Jervis  library,  Rome,  founded  by 
private  gifts,  118*;  circulation, 
126^;  improvements,  169*;  histori- 
cal collection,  172*;  statistics,  230*- 

33. 

•Jewish  Chautauqua  summer  school 
and  assembly,  S2*-54*. 

Johnstown,  Round  table,  report, 
307*;  statistics,  362-65. 

Jones,  M.  E.,  report  of  Hendrick 
Hudson  chapter  D.  A.  R.,  Hud- 
son, 305*. 

Judean  club,  Rochester,  report,  293*; 
statistics,  362-65. 

Kansas  City,  Fairmount  Chautauqua 
at.  62». 

•Kansas  state  normal  school,  62". 

Keene  Hights  library  club,  Beedes, 
statistics,  i78'-8i. 

Keene  Valley  public  library,  build- 
ing, 169';  statistics,  2Q2*-5. 

Kennedy,  J:  S.,  gift  to  New  York 
public  library,  171'. 

•Kindergarten  methods  at  Bay  View 
summer  university,  59';  at  Canada 
summer  school  of  science,  63*;  at 


Kindergarten  —  continued 

Des  Moines  summer  school  of 
methods,  61*;  at  Northern  Indi- 
ana normal  school,  58";  at  Oxford 
summer  meeting,  65';  at  Silver 
Lake,  34*-  at  University  extension 
summer  meeting,  49'-5o^ 

King  Lear,   outline  of  study,  327*- 

39^ 

King's  daughters'  public  library, 
Haverstraw,  statistics,  202*-5. 

Kingston  center,  formation,  381'; 
statistics,  382';  report,  384*. 

Knoxville,  southern  students  con- 
ference at,  57*. 

Kraenzchen,  das,  Buffalo,  report, 
294*;  statistics,  358-61. 

Labor  problem,  study  of  at  Chau- 
tauqua, 32*;  syllabus,  by  H.  E. 
Mills,  3I0*. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  school  library, 
Binghamton,  statistics,  i/S'-Si. 

Lake  Geneva,  Western  secretarial 
institute  at,  60';  Y.  W.  C.  A.  con- 
ference at,  63^*. 

Lake  Placid,  summer  school  at,  41'. 

^Languages,  at  Chautauqua,  32';  at 
Massachusetts  institute  of  techno- 
logy, 47*;  at  New  York  university, 
38';  at  Northern  Indiana  normal 
school,  57';  at  Sauveur  college  of 
languages  and  Amherst  summer 
school,  45*;  at  Silver  Lake,  34*. 
See  also  French;  German;  Greek; 
Latin. 

Lansing  (Mich.),  Twentieth  cen- 
tury club,  outline  of  study,  312'- 
15';  Woman's  club,  outline  of 
study,  344' -46". 

La  Salle  academy  library.  New 
York,  statistics,  214'- 17. 

La  Salle  institute  library,  Troy,  sta- 
tistics. 238^-41. 
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«Latin,  at  Bay  View  summer  univer- 
sity, 59*;  at  Cornell  university,  36*; 
at  Drake  university  summer  Latin 
school,  6i*-62';  at  Harvard  sum- 
mer school,  43";  at  Illinois  state 
normal  university,  59*;  at  Leland 
Stanford  jr  university,  63*;  at  Ox«- 
ford  summer  meeting,  65*;  at  Sau- 
veur  college  of  languages  and  Am- 
herst summer  school,  45*;  at  Uni- 
versity extension  summer  meet- 
ing! 50^-    See  also  Languages. 

Law,  meeting  of  American  bar  asso- 
ciation, 6^. 

«Law  courses  at  Columbian  Catholic 
summer  school,  61';  at  Cornell 
university,  38^;  at  Summer  law 
school,  56*;  at  University  of  Mich- 
igan, 59';  at  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, S5'-56\ 

Law  libraries,  i68*;  table,  267. 

Lawrence,  Mrs  Samuel,  gift  to  Co- 
lumbia university,  170". 

Leavenworth  institute  and  Wolcott 
union  school  library,  statistics, 
246"-49. 

Le  Couteulx  St  Mary's  institute  li- 
brary, Buffalo,  statistics,  i82'-85. 

Lecturers,  extension;  during  /5pd, 
382';  added  since  i  Oct.  1895,  403'- 
8': 

osummer  school;  at  Bay  View 
summer  university,  59';  at  Biolog- 
ical laboratory  of  Brooklyn  insti- 
tute, 34*;  at  Catholic  summer 
school  of  America,  35";  at  Chau- 
tauqua, Z2*-Z^\  at  Clark  univer- 
sity, 48^-49*;  to  clergy  at  Cam- 
bridge, 65';  at  Edinburgh  summer 
meeting,  64";  at  Greenacre  school 
of  literature,  42';  at  Jewish  Chau- 
tauqua summer  school  and  assem- 
bly, 52'-54';  at  Monsalvat  school 
of  comparative  religion,  42'';  at 
Natural  science  camp,  34';  at  Ox- 
ford summer  meeting,  64",  65":  at 


Lecturers  —  continued  . 
Sauveur  college  of  languages  and 
Amherst  summer  school,  45*;  at 
Secretarial  institute  and  training 
school  of  Young  men's  Christian 
.  associations,  6o*;  at  Silver  Lake, 
34*;  at  Southern  students  confer- 
ence, 57';  at  University  extension 
summer  meeting,  49*-So';  at  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  55*;  at  Wake 
Forest  college,  56*. 

Lectures,  extension,  compared  with 
work  of  study  clubs,  356'-S7*;  at 
University  of  Michigan,  6o\ 

^Lectures  to  clergy,  65*. 

Legislation,  librariesi  iS2*-53*. 

«Lehigh  university  summer  school, 

5o'-5i'. 
*Leland  Stanford  jr  university,  62'- 

Lewis,  O.  J:,  report  of  Rensselaer 
county  farmers'  club,  302'. 

Lexington,  Mass.,  summer  school 
at,  46*. 

Librarian's  services,  use  of  public 
money  for,  130". 

Libraries,  as  center  for  extension 
work,  384*,  387',  424^-25';  founding 
and  control,  Ii7*-i9',  i6o';  found- 
ers, 118*;  dates  of  founding,  i57', 
160*;  geographic  distribution,  i6i"- 
^Z\  250-53;  growth,  160^-61*,  165'; 
comparative  growth,  256;  sum- 
mary of  reports,  172-249;  on  spe- 
cial subjects,  grants  to,  131*;  for 
state  hospitals,  r7*,  153';  for  state 
hospitals,  list  of  books  for,  1-28; 
comparative  summary,  i63'-64*; 
having  10,000  volumes  or  more, 
i64'-65*,  254-55;  visited  during  the 
year,    ii3'-iS^ 

in  the  University,  119*;  alpha- 
betical list,  120-25;  summary,  126*. 
5"^^  also  Capitol  library;  Circula- 
tion; College  libraries;  Extension 
libraries;   Free  libraries;   Law   li- 
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Libraries  —  continued 
braries;        Reference        libraries; 
School  libraries;    Tables;  Travel- 
ing libraries. 

Library  associations,  meetings,  6g\ 

Library  department  of  the  N.  E.  A., 
7o'-7i'. 

•Library  economy,  at  New  York 
state  library  school,  40^  at  Sau- 
veur  college  of  languages  and  Am- 
herst summer  school,  45';  at  Wis- 
consin summer  school  of  library 
science,  60*. 

Library  school,  Pratt  institute, 
course  of  study,  172*. 

Library  session  of  University  con- 
vocation, 156*. 

Lipsky,  Louis,  report  of  Judean 
club,  Rochester,  293*. 

List  of  books  for  state  hospitals,  i- 
28. 

Litcrarischc  gesellschaft  von  Morris- 
ania  library.  New  York,  statistics, 
2i4*-i7. 

Literary  club  of  the  church  of  the 
Messiah,  Buffalo,  report,  293'; 
statistics,  358-61, 

Literary  society.  Prospect  av.  bap- 
tist church,  Buffalo,  outline  of 
study,  322^-23^;  statistics,  358-61. 

Literary  union  library,  Carmcl,  sta- 
tistics, i86'-8o. 

•Literature,  at  Bay  View  summer 
university,  59";  at  Chautauqua, 
33*;  at  Columbian  catholic  sum- 
mer school,  61*;  at  Des  Moines 
summer  school  of  methods,  61*;  at 
Greenacre  school  of  literature, 
42";  at  Greenacre  summer  school, 
41';  at  Northern  Indiana  normal 
school,  57',  58*;  at  Pennsylvania 
summer  school,  51';  at  University 
extension  summer  meeting,  49*. 
See  also   English  literature;    Fic- 


Literature  —  continued 

tion;    German    literature;    Sacred 

literature. 
London,  international  conference  of 

librarians  in,  69';   extension  work, 

4i4*-i5'. 

Long,  Rev.  Walter,  gift  to  Cam- 
bridge union  school  library,  170*. 

Long  Island  branch  library,  gift  to, 
170*;  statistics,  i82"-85. 

Long  Island  City,  charter  granted 
to  library,  us*. 

Long  Island  historical  society  li- 
brary,   Brooklyn,    statistics,    182*- 

85. 

Low,  Seth,  gift  to  Columbia  univer- 
sity, 169V 

Lowville  center,  statistics,  382*;  re- 
port, 384'-85'. 

Luckey,  Mrs  C.  C,  report  of  His- 
torical club,  Middletown,  305*-6'. 

Lynde,  C.  R.,  gift  to  Brooklyn  li- 
brary, 170*. 

McAuley  academy  library,  Keese- 
ville,  statistics,  202*-5. 

McMurry,  F.  M.,  Pedagogy,  sylla- 
bus, 310'. 

Maimonides  free  library,  New  York, 
statistics,  214"- 17, 

Maine,  convention  held  in,  67'. 

Manhattan  college  library,  New 
York,  statistics,  2I4'-I7. 

Manhattan  state  hospit)al  library, 
statistics,  2i4''-i7. 

Manlius,  summer  school  at,  35*. 

^Manual  training,  at  Teachers  col- 
lege, 40*;  at  Massachusetts  insti- 
tute of  technology,  47";  at  Oxford 
summer  meeting,  65*. 

Maritime  exchange  library.  New 
York,  statistics,  214"- 17. 

Marlboro,  conference  of  Brother- 
hood of  the  kingdom  at,  68*. 

Marshall  infirmary  library,  Troy, 
statistics,  238'-4i. 
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« Marthas  Vineyard  summer  insti- 
tute, 46*. 

Masonic  library,  New  York,  statis- 
tics, 2i4'-i7. 

Massachusetts,  extension  movement, 
410*. 

fl Massachusetts  institute  of  techno- 
logy, 46'-47''. 

^Mathematics,  at  Bay  View  sum- 
mer university,  59';  at  Chautauqua, 
2fi^\  at  Cornell  university,  36*;  at 
Des  Moines  summer  school  of 
methods,  6i*;  at  Harvard  summer 
school,  44';  at  Illinois  state  nor- 
mal university,  59*;  at  Leland 
Stanford  jr  university,  (i:^\  at 
Massachusetts  institute  of  tech- 
nology, 46^;  at  New  York  univer- 
sity, 38";  at  Northern  Indiana  nor- 
mal school,  57";  at  University  ex- 
tension summer  meeting,  50". 

May,  E. .  B.,  report  of  Progressive 
club,  Herkimer,  295^-96*. 

May,  Harry,  gift  as  memorial  of,  to 
Hobart  college,  170". 

Mechanical  engineers  library,  New 
York,  statistics,  2i4*-i7. 

Medical  society  of  Kings  co.  li- 
brary, Brooklyn,  statistics,  i82*-8s. 

flMedicine,  at  Harvard  summer 
school,  44*- 

Medina,  Fortnightly  culture  club, 
report,  29i*-92';  statistics,  362-65. 

Mercantile  library.  New  York,  sta- 
tistics, 2l8'-2I. 

Mexican   history,   outline   of   study, 

35o'-53*. 

Michigan,  conferences  in.  6^-70^. 

Michigan,  university  of,  see  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan. 

Michigan  federation  of  woman's 
clubs,  outline  of  study,  3i8*-2o'. 

Michigan  study  clubs,  report,  309*- 
io\ 

Microscopy,  at  Pennsylvania  sum- 
mer school,  51". 


Middlebury  academy  and  union 
school  library,  Wyoming,  statis- 
tics, 246*-49. 

Middletown,  Historical  club,  report, 
305*-6';  statistics,  362-65;  Monday 
art  club,  outline  of  study,  32o''-2i'; 
The  tourists,  report,  298'-99';  sta- 
tistics, 362-65. 

Military  department  of  St  John's 
school,  35'. 

Mills,  H.  E.,  Labor  problem,  sylla- 
bus, 3I0*. 

Mills  college,  (Cal.)  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
conference  at,  63*. 

Milwaukee,  meeting  of  National  edu- 
cational association,  70*-7i*- 

Minneapolis,  meeting  of  American 
missionary  association,  71'. 

Minnesota,  conferences  in,  71". 

Missionary  work,  study  of,  at  Silver 
Lake,  34'. 

Missions,  at  Southern  students  con- 
ference, 57*;  at  Columbian  catholic 
summer  school,  61*;  conference, 
ef.  7I*. 

Mrs  L.  Weil's  school  for  young 
ladies  library.  New  York,  statis- 
tics, 2l8*-2I. 

Mrs  Pratt's  school  library,  Ulica, 
statistics,  238*-4i. 

Mitchell,  M. .  A.,  report  of  New  Cen- 
tury club,  Utica,  292'-93\ 

Modern    Egypt,    outline    of    study, 

349*-5o'. 
Modern  languages,  see  Languages. 
Modern    novel,    outline    of    study, 

323'-24'. 

Monday  art  club,  Middletown,  out- 
line of  study.  32o'-2i*. 

Monday  class,  Buffalo,  report,  30d*; 
statistics,  358-61. 

Monday  club,  Romeo,  Michigan, 
outline  of  study,  35o'-53*- 

Monday  club,  Wellsville,  report, 
299';  statistics,  366-69. 


a  See  aUo  Summer  achoolB.  Btatlatics.  n(^nic> 
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Monday  club  of  first  presbyterian 
church,  Atticar  report,  297*;  sta- 
tistics, 358-61. 

Monday  Shakspcre  club,  Nyack,  re- 
port, 297*;  statistics,  362-65. 

«Monsalvat  school  of  comparative 
religion,  42^. 

Morgan  circulating  library,  High- 
land Falls,  statistics,  202'-5. 

Mott  memorial  medical  and  surgical 
library.  New  York,  statistics,  218'- 
21. 

Mt  Pleasant  academy  library.  Sing 
Sing,  statistics,  234^-37. 

Mt  St  Mary's  academy  library,  New- 
burgh,  statistics,  222*-2". 

Mt  Vernon,  Emerson  club,  report, 
292";  statistics,  362-65. 

Mount  Vernon  center,  statistics, 
382';  report,  385'. 

Mount  Vernon  public  library,  new 
quarters,  169*;  gift  to,  170*;  statis- 
tics, 210^-13. 

Mountainside  free  library,  Joshua's 
Rock,  statistics,  202*-s. 

Municipal  government,  study  of  at 
Chautauqua,  33*. 

Munro  collegiate  institute  library, 
statistics.  194*-^''. 

«Music.  syllabus  by  Mrs  M. .  P.  Par- 
mele,  310';  at  Bay  View  summer 
university,  59';  at  Canada  summer 
school  of  science,  63';  at  Chautau^ 
qua,  32';  at  Des  Moines  summer 
school  of  methods,  61*;  at  Green- 
acre  school  of  music,  43^;  at  Le- 
land  Stanford  jr  university,  63^;  at 
Northern  Indiana  normal  school, 
57*:  at  Pennsylvania  summer 
school,  51^  at  Silver  Lake,  34*;  at 
University  extension  summer 
meeting,  50*.  See  also  Voice  cul- 
ture. 

Music  teachers  national  association, 
convention,  67^ 


Mynderse  academy  library,   Seneca 

Falls,  statistics,  234*-37. 
Myron  M.  Buck  free  library.  Shorts- 

ville,  statistics,  234*-37. 

Nashville,  Tennessee,  centenial  ex- 
position at,  69*. 

Nassau  free  library,  improvement, 
169*;  statistics,  210^-13. 

National  board  of  fire  underwriters 
library,  New  York,  statistics,  aiS*- 
21. 

National  educational  association, 
meeting  of,  70";  library  depart- 
ment, is6\ 

^National  home  reading  union,  65*- 
66\ 

^National  school  •  of  elocution  and 
oratory,  5i'. 

"National  summer  school,  33*. 

National  woman's  Christian  temper- 
ance union,  convention,  68". 

National  Y.  P.  C.  U.  of  the  univer- 
salist  church,  convention,  69'-7o\ 

"Natural  science  camp,  34^-35*. 

Natural  science  society,  Olean,  re- 
port, 305":  statistics,  362-65. 

"Nature  study  at  Greenacre  sum- 
mer school,  41'*;  at  Clark  uni- 
versity, 48*;  at  Des  Moines  sum- 
mer school  of  methods,  61*. 

Nazareth  academy  library,  Roches- 
ter, statistics,  230S33. 

"Neflf  college  of  oratory,  64'. 

Netherlands,    outline  of   study,  347*- 

49". 

Neurology,  at  Clark  university,  48'. 
New    Berlin    union    school  library, 

catalogue,  171*;  statistics,  210^-13. 
New    Century   club,    Utica,    report, 

292'-93*;  statistics,  366-69. 
New  Haven,  meeting  of  American 

board  for  foreign  missions  at,  6y*. 
New  Jersey,  library  legislation,  153*. 
New  Orleans,  catholic  winter  school 

of  America  at,  57*. 


a  Sec  also  Summer  schools,  statistics. 
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New    Utrecht    free    library,     Bath 

Beach,  circulation,  126";  statistics, 

i78*-8i. 
New  York,  Post  parliament,  report, 

294*-95^  statistics,  .362-65. 
New  York  bar  association  library, 

new  quarters,  169*;  statistics,  214*- 

17. 

New  York  cathedral  library, 
branches,  I72'. 

New  York  city,  convention  of  music 
teachers'  national  association  at, 
67*;  free  lectures,  409*.  See  also 
American  institute  extension  cen- 
ter; Teachers  college. 

New  York  college  for  training  of 
teachers,  see  Teachers  college. 

New  York  free  circulating  library, 
new  branch,  172*. 

New  York  genealogical  and  bio- 
graphical society  library,  new 
building,  i69*;  statistics,  214^-17. 

New  York  law  institute  library,  new 
room,  169^;  statistics,  2i8*-2i. 

New  York  library  association,  meet- 
ing, 154'. 

New   York   library  club,   meetings, 

i54\  155'. 
New  York  military  academy  library, 

Cornwall-on-Hudson,       gift      to, 

170';  statistics,  i9o'-93. 
New  York  military  academy  library, 

Peekskill,  statistics,  226*-29. 
New  York  public  library,  gifts  to, 

171*;    improvements,    171^    statis- 
tics, 218^-21. 
New  York  society  library,   charter 

granted,  i6o*;  statistics,  2i8*-2i. 
New  York  state,  conferences  in,  67'- 

68*. 
New  York  state,  summer  institutes 

for  teachers,  68*. 
New     York     state     federation     of 

women's  clubs,  report,  3o8*-9*. 
New  York  state  library,  borrowers* 

permits    recalled,    14s';    statistics, 

i.74"-77. 


«New    York    state    library    school^ 

summer  session^  4o\ 
New  York  state  reformatory  library, 

Elmira,  statistics,  i94*-97. 
New  York  university,  situation,  38*. 
**New     York     university     summer 

school,  38*-39'. 
New  York  Y.  M.  C.  A.  library,  bul- 

letins,  172*;  statistics.  218^-21. 
Newspapers,  restriction  of  purchase 

with  public  money,  i3o'. 
Niagara    Falls    library,    circulation, 

126*;  statistics,  222*-25. 
Niagara  university,  medical  depart- 
ment library,  statistics,  i82*-85. 
Normal  college  library.  New  York, 

statistics,  2i8*-2i. 
Normal  course,  explanation  of  term, 

73'- 

North  American  child  study  associa- 
tion, meeting  of,  70*. 

North  Grcenbush  district  no.  6  pub- 
lic library,  statistics,  i78*-8i. 

^Northern    Indiana   normal    school, 

5/-58*. 

oNorthfield  conferences,  43',  6^. 

Novel  club,  St  Louis,  outline  of 
study,  323^-24'- 

Novels,  see  Fiction. 

Nunda union  school  library,  arrange- 
ment, I7I*;  statistics,  222'-25. 

Nyack,  Monday  Shakspere  club,  re- 
port, 297*;  statistics,  362-65. 

Oakwood  seminary  library.  Union 
Springs,  statistics,  238T-41. 

Ogdensburgh,  Alpha  branch  of  the 
University  extension  study  club, 
report,  296* ;  outline  of  study,  342*- 
43*;  statistics,  362-65; 

University   extension   club;    re- 
port, 288^-89':  statistics,  362-65. 

Ohio,  conferences  in,  69^;  traveling  li- 
brary system,  134^;  library  legisla- 
tion, 1/53*. 


a  Bee  aUo  Summer  ichools,  statiaticB. 
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Olean,  Natural  science  society,  re- 
port, 305";  statistics,  362-65; 

Travelers*  club;  outline  of  study, 
349*-50^  statistics,  362-65. 

Olivet  library.  New  York,  statistics, 

2l8*-2I. 

Oneida  center,  extension  work  dis- 
continued, 395'-96'. 

Oneida  historical  society  library, 
Utica,  statistics,  242*-45. 

Oneonta  public  library,  arrange- 
ment, 171*;  statistics,  222"-25. 

Oratory,  see  Elocution. 

Organizations,  libraries,  115*,  i^*. 

Outlines  of  study,  311-56. 

Owego  center,  extension  work  dis- 
continued, 394*-95*. 

Oxford,  extension  work,  415*. 

•Oxford  summer  meeting,  64'-65*. 

Paciflc  Grove,  laboratory  at,  63*. 

Packer  collegiate  institute  library, 
Brooklyn,  statistics,  i82*-85. 

Painting,  at  Cornell  university,  37^; 
at  Pennsylvania  summer  school, 
51*;  at  Northern  Indiana  normal 
school,  57*.  See  also  Art;  French 
painting;  Italian  painting. 

Paris,  Alliance  fran^aise,  6ff. 

Parker  union  school  library,  Clar- 
ence, statistics,  i86*-89. 

Parmele.  Mrs  M. .  P.,  Music,  sylla- . 
bus,  310*. 

Partizan  books,  restriction  of  pur- 
chase   with    public    money,    130^, 

I3I^ 

Passcards,  extension,  value,  40o\ 

Patterson  library.  Westfield,  founded 
by  private  gifts,  118^;  statistics, 
242*-45- 

Pcck,  Mrs  C.  B.,  report  of  Every 
Saturday  night  club,  Waterville, 
289'-9o*. 

Peck  memorial  library,  Marathon, 
founded  by  private  gifts,  Ii8';  sta- 
tistics. jo6''-o. 


•Pedagogy,  syllabus,  by  F.  M.  Mc- 
Murry,  310";  at  Chautauqua,  32^; 
at  Clark  university,  47^;  at  Des 
Moines  summer  school  of  meth- 
ods, 61';  at  Harvard  summer 
school,  44*;  at  Illinois  state  nor- 
mal university,  58*;  at  Jena  sum- 
mer school,  66';  at  Marthas  Vine- 
yard summer  institute.  46*;  at  New 
York  university,  38*;  at  Northern 
Indiana  normal  school,  58";  at 
Pennsylvania  summer  school,  51*; 
at  Teachers  college,  40*;  at  Wake 
Forest  college,  56'. 

Peekskill,  extension  work  discon- 
tinued, 391*. 

•Penmanship,  at  Northern  Indiana 
normal  school,  57*;  at  Des  Moines 
summer  school  of  methods,  6i\ 

Pennsylvania,  conferences  in,  69*. 

•Pennsylvania  summer  school,  51*; 
extension  movement,  4io'-ii*. 

People's  palace,  report,  422•-23^ 

Periodicals,  restriction  of  purchase 
with  public  money,  130*. 

Persia  and  India,  syllabus,  by  A.  V. 
W.  Jackson,  310*. 

Pharmacy,  at  Nonhem  Indiana 
normal  school,  57*. 

Philadelphia,  university  extension 
summer  meeting  at,  49';  National 
school  of  elocution  and  oratory  at, 
51*;  library  convention  in,  69*;  tra- 
veling library  system,  134*;  exten- 
sion movement,  410*- 11*. 

Philosophy,  at  Catholic  summer 
school  of  America,  35*;  at  Univer- 
sity extension  summer  meeting, 
49';  at  Jena  summer  school,  6^; 
outline  of  study,  3ii*-i2*. 

Phonography,  at  Northern  Indiana 
normal  school,  57*. 

•  Photography,  at  Natural  science 
camp,  34*;  at  Pennsylvania  sum- 
mer school,  51'. 
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•  Physical  education,  at  Canada  sum- 
mer school  of  science,  63*;  at 
Chautauqua,  32*;  at  Des  Moines 
summer  school  of  methods,  61';  at 
Harvard  summer  school,  44';  at 
Harvard  summer  school  of  phys- 
ical training,  45^;  at  Illinois  state 
normal  university,  59*;  at  New 
York  university,  38*;  at  Pennsyl- 
vania summer  school,  51^;  at  St 
John's  school,  35*;  at  Silver  Lake, 
34*;  at  Summer  school  of  physical 
training,  56'. 

•Physical  geography,  at  Des  Moines 
summer  school  of  methods,  6I^ 

Physical  sciences,  at  Illinois  state 
normal  university,  58*. 

•Physics,  at  Bayview  summer  uni- 
versity, 59";  at  Cornell  university, 
37*;  at  Des  Moines  summer  school 
of  methods,  61^;  at  Harvard  sum- 
mer school,  44*;  at  Jena  summer 
school,  66";  at  Leland  Stanford  jr 
university,  63*;  at  Massachusetts 
institute  of  technology,  47*;  at 
New  York  university,  38*;  at  Ox- 
ford summer  meeting,  65*. 

Physiology,  at  Massachusetts  insti- 
tute of  technology,  47*;  at  Clark 
university,  47^;  at  Summer  school 
of  physical  training,  56";  at  Jena 
summer  school,  66'. 

Pike,  Emersonian  reading  club,  re- 
port, 302*;  statistics,  362-65. 

Pleasant  hour  club,  Cuba,  report, 
296*-972;  statistics,  358-61. 

Pleasantville  library,  new  building, 
169';  statistics,  226^-29. 

Political  economy,  see.  Economics; 
Labor  problem. 

Political  science,  outline    of    study, 

312'- 1 5'. 

Politics,  at  Columbian  Catholic  sum- 
mer school,  6i\ 

Polytechnic  institute,  Spicer  memor- 
ial library,  statistics,  i82*-85. 


Ponckhockie  public  library,  Ron- 
dout,  statistics,  230*-33. 

Port  Jervis  free  library,  circulation, 
126*;  statistics,  226"-29. 

Portfolio  club,  Syracuse,  report,  301*; 
statistics,  362-65. 

Post  parliament.  New  York,  report, 
294*-95^  statistics,  362-65. 

Potsdam,  Fortnightly  club,  report, 
290*;  statistics,  362-65. 

Powers  library  association,  Moravia, 
statistics,  2io*-i3. 

Pratt  institute  free  library,  Brooklyn, 
new  building,  168*;  library  school, 
course  of  study,  172*;  statistics  of 
library,  i82'-85.  See  also  Long 
Island  branch. 

Presbyterian  board  of  foreign  mis- 
sions library,  statistics,  2 14*- 17. 

Printing,  use  of  public  money  for, 
130'. 

Program  committee  of  study  clubs, 
286'. 

Progress  club,  Angelica,  report,  298'; 
statistics,  358-61. 

Progressive  club,  Herkimer,  report, 
295^-96*;  statistics,  362-65. 

Prospect  avenue  baptist  church  liter- 
ary society,  Buffalo,  report,  297^- 
98*;  statistics,  358-61. 

^Psychology,  at  Canada  summer 
school  of  science,  63*]  at  Catholic 
summer  school  of  America,  35^;  at 
Chautauqua,  32';  at  Clark  univer- 
sity, 47^  48*;  at  Columbian  Cath- 
olic summer  school,  61*;  at  Des 
Moines  summer  school  of  meth- 
ods, 61*;  at  Greenacre  summer 
school.  41*;  at  '  Harvard  summer 
school,  44*;  at  Jena  summer  school, 
66^;  at  NeflF  college  of  oratory,  64*; 
at  New  York  university,  38";  at 
Northern  Indiana  normal  school* 
58";  at  Pennsylvania  summer 
school,  51^;  at  University  exten- 
sion summer  meeting,  49'-5oV 
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Public  documents,  restriction  of  pur- 
chase with  public  money,  130'. 

Public  libraries  division,  report  on, 
r7*-9\  113-267;  summary  statement 
/5pj-9d,  133*.  See  also  Free  librar- 
ies. 

Public  library  money,  grants  from, 
128^-33*;  duplication  by  institutions, 
129*;  maximum  grant,  129";  restric- 
tion of  grants,  129'. 

Public  money,  grants  from,  r7'-8*. 

Beading,  see  Elocution. 

Reading  circles,  increase,  285*. 

Reading  (Eng.)  university  exten- 
sion college,  415'. 

Reference  libraries,  i67*-68';  grants 
to,  129',  131";  growth,  161*;  ar- 
ranged by  size,  264-65. 

Regents  centers,  see  Centers. 

Registered  libraries  may  receive  pub- 
lic money,  129*. 

Registered  study  clubs,  reports, 
288*-3io\ 

Registrations,     libraries,    ii5*,    116", 

II9^ 

•Religions,  study  of;  at  Greenacre 
summer  school,  41";  at  Monsalvat 
school  of  comparative  religion,  42*; 
at  Jena  summer  school,  66^. 

Religious  books,  restriction  of  pur- 
chase with  public  money,  I3o"-I3^^ 

Rensselaer  county  farmers'  club,  re- 
port, 302";  statistics,  362-65. 

Rensselaer  polytechnic  institute  li- 
brary, statistics,  238^-41. 

Reports,  required  as  condition  of 
sharing  in  public  money,  129^;  of 
expenditures  of  public  library 
money,  I29';  of  libraries,  summary, 
157-249;  of  registered  clubs,  288*- 
310*. 

Revolutionary  epoch,  study  of  at 
Oxford  summer  meeting,  64*. 

Reynolds  library,  Rochester,  statis- 
tics, 23o"-33. 


Rhetoric,  at  Des  Moines  summer 
school  of  methods,  6i'. 

Rice.  R:  A.,  America  and  Europe 
in  the  i8th  century,  syllabus,  310". 

Richards,  Peter,  gift  to  Hobart  col- 
lege, 170'. 

Richfield  Springs  union  school  li- 
brary, recatalogucd,  iyi*\  statistics, 

230*-33. 

Richmond  county,  Woman's  club, 
report,  300';  statistics,  362-65. 

Riverside  free  library.  New  York, 
statistics,  2i8*-2i. 

Robert  collepre  library,  Constanti- 
nople, statistics,  246*-49. 

Rochester,  Judean  club,  report,  293*; 
statistics,  362-65. 

Rochester  center,  st?itistics,  382';  re- 
port, 387'. 

Rockaway  Beach  union  school  li- 
brary, Oceanus,  statistics,  222*-25. 

Rogers  memorial  library,  Southamp- 
ton, founded  by  private  gifts,  118^; 
building,  169":  endowment  fund, 
171*;  statistics,  2^-37 - 

Roll  call  of  study  clubs,  286"-87'. 

Romance  languages,  at  Cornell  uni- 
versity, z'^*.    See  also  French. 

Rome  center,  extension  work  dis- 
continued, 396'. 

Romeo  (Mich.)  Monday  club,  out- 
line of  study,  350^-53'- 

Round  table,  Johnstown,  report,  307'; 
statistics,  362-65. 

Round  tables,  at  Silver  Lake,  34';  at 
Fairmount  Chautauqua,  62*. 

Rural  reading  club,  Troy,  report, 
303';  statistics,  366-69. 

Russia,  conferences  in,  71";  outline  of 
study,  344'-46";  extension  work, 
4i7'-i8'. 

Ryder,  William,  gift  to    Sing    Sing 

public  library,  170". 

flp  I 

S.  S.  S€ward  institute  library,  Flor- 
ida, statistics,  194^-97. 
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Sacred  Heart  academy  library,  West- 
'     Chester,  statistics,  242*-45. 
Sacred  literature  at  Chautauqua,  32^ 
St  Agnes  female  seminary  library, 

Brooklyn,  statistics,  i82'-8s. 
St    Agnes  free  library,   New  York, 

catalogue,  I7i*;  statistics,  2i6*-2i'. 
St    Agnes    school    library,    Albany, 

statistics,  i74*-77- 
St   Ann's   academic   school   library, 

Hornellsville,  statistics,  202*-5. 
St  Barnabas  free  reading  room,  New 

York,  statistics,  218^-21. 
St   Bernard's  academy  library,   Co- 
hoes,  statistics,  i90*-93. 
St  Bonaventure's  college  library,  Al- 
legany, statistics,  174^-77. 
St  Elisabeth's  academy  library,  Alle- 
gany, statistics,  174^-77. 
St  Faith's  school  library,   Saratoga 

Springs,  statistics,  230*-33. 
St  Francis  college  library,  Brooklyn, 

statistics,  i82''-8.s. 
St    Francis    hospital    library.    New 

York,  statistics,  2i8'-2i. 
St  Francis  Xavier  academic  school 

library,  Brooklyn,    statistics,  182*- 

85. 
St    Gabriel's    school    library,    New 

York,  statistics,  218^-21,. 
St  George's  free  circulating  library. 

New  York,  statistics,  2i8'-2i. 
St  John's  academic  school  library, 

Greenbush.  statistics,  198^-201. 
St  John's  academy  library,  Albany, 

statistics,  i74°-77. 
St  John's  catholic  academy  library, 

Syracuse,  statistics,  238*-4i. 
St  John's  college  library,  Brooklyn, 

statistics,  i82'-85. 
St  John's  college  library,  New  York, 

statistics,  2i8'-2i. 
St  John's    military    school    library, 

Manlius,  statistics,  2o6'-9. 
«St  John's  school.  35'. 


St  Joseph's  academy  library,  Al- 
bany, statistics,  iy^*-yy. 

St  Joseph's  academy  library,  Bing- 
hamton,  statistics,  i78*-8iu 

St  Joseph's  academy  library,  Brasher 
Falls,  statistics,  i78^-8n. 

St  Joseph's  academy  library,  Flush- 
ing, statistics,  i94'-97. 

St  Joseph's  academy  library,  Troy, 
statistics,  238^-41. 

St  Joseph's  academy  and  industrial 
female  school  library,  Lockport, 
statistics,  2o6'-9. 

St  Lawrence  university.  Herring  li- 
brary, statistics,  i86'-89. 

St  Louis,  Novel  club,  outline  of 
study,  323'-24'. 

St  Margaret's  school  library,  Buf- 
falo, statistics,  i86*-89. 

St  Mary's  academic  school  library, 
Dunkirk,  statistics,  i94'-97- 

St  Mary's  academy  library,  Dunkirk, 
statistics,  i90*-93. 

St  Mary's  academy  library,  Ogdens- 
bur_g,  statistics,  222^-25. 

St  Mary's  academy  and  industrial 
female  school  library,'  Buffalo, 
statistics,  i86*-89. 

St  Mary's  catholic  institute  library, 
Amsterdam,  statistics,  i74'-77- 

St  Patrick's  academy  library,  Cats- 
kill,  statistics,  186^-89. 

St  Paul's  school  library.  Garden  City, 
statistics,  I98*-20T, 

St  Peter's  academy  library,  Rome, 
statistics,  230*-33. 

St  Peter's  academy  library,  Troy, 
statistics,  238^-41. 

St  Philomena's  academy  library, 
Brushton,  statistics,  182^-85. 

St  Stephen's  college  library,  Annan- 
dale,  statistics,  i74*-77. 

St  Thomas  Aquinas  academy  library, 
Brooklyn,  statistics,  i82'-85. 


a  Bee  aUo  Summer  schools,  statistics. 
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Salem  center,  statistics,  382";  report, 
388\ 

San  Francisco,  Christian  endeavor 
convention  at,  71*. 

Saratoga,  meeting  of  Home  mission- 
ary society  of  congregational 
church  at,  df. 

Saratoga  center,  statistics,  382*;  ex- 
tension work  discontinued,  397*. 

Saratoga  county  law  library.  Balls- 
ton  Spa,  statistics,  i78*-8i. 

•Sauveur  college  of  languages  and 
Amherst  summer  school,  45*. 

Schenectady  library,  circulation,  126*; 
statistics,  234*-37. 

School  district  libraries,  transfers, 
II 5^  control,  117*. 

School  law,  at  Illinois  state  normal 
university,  59*. 

■•School  of  applied  ethics,  47*. 

School  of  expression,  at  Chautauqua, 

Schuylerville,  Saturday  club,  report, 
289*;  statistics,  362-65. 

•Science  courses,  at  Bay  view  sum- 
mer university,  59*;  at  Biological 
laboratory  of  Brooklyn  institute, 
34*;  at  meeting  of  British  associa- 
tion, 71*;  at  Canada  summer  school 
of  science,  63*;  at  Chautauqua,  32^; 
at  Cornell  university.  2tf\  at  Des 
Moines  summer  school  of  meth- 
ods, 61*;  at  Harvard  summer 
school.  44*;  at  Hopkins  seaside  la-  1 
boratory,  (i'^\  at  Jena  summer 
school,  d/^'y  at  Kansas  state  normal 
school,  62';  at  Massachusetts  insti- 
tute of  technology,  46'-47*;  at  Na- 
tural science  camp,  34^;  at  New  York 
university,  38*:  at  Northern  In- 
diana normal  school,  57*;  at  Ox- 
ford summer  meeting,  65*}.  at 
Pennsylvania  summer  school,  51'; 
at  University  extension  summer 
meeting,  49*. 


Scotch-Irish  conference,  69*. 

Scotland,  summer  meeting  in,  64*. 

Scott,  W.  B.,  Zoolog^ic  geography^ 
syllabus,  310*. 

Secretarial  institute  and  training 
school  of  Young  men's  Christian 
associations,  6o\ 

Sectarian  books,  restriction  of  pur- 
chase with  public  money,  130*,  131^ 

Seminary  of  our  Lady  of  Angels  free 
library,  statistics,  222^-25. 

Serials,  allowance  from  public  money 
for,  129'. 

Seymour  library,  Auburn,  gift  to, 
i68^  statistics,  178^-81. 

Seymour  Smith  academy  library. 
Pine  Plains,  statistics,  226*-29. 

Shakspere,  study  in  Northern  In- 
diana normal  school,  58*;  outline 
of  study,  325^-27*;  outline  of  study 
on  King  Lear,  327*-39*; 

Shakspere  clubs;  Shakespeare 
class,  Binghamton;  report,  30i*-2'; 
statistics,  35S-61; 

Shakspeare  club,  Canisteo;  re- 
port, 303*;  statistics,  3S8-6i; 

Shakespeare  club,  Carthage;  re- 
port, 294*;  statistics,  358-61; 

Shakspere  club,  Fredonia;  re- 
port, 292";  outline  of  study,  325*- 
27*;  statistics,  358-61; 

Shakespeare  society,  Fulton;  re- 
port, 294*;  statistics,  358-61; 

Shakspere  club,  Nyack;  report, 
297*;  statistics,  362-65. 

Sharman,  Mrs  S.  R.,  report  of  Civic 
league  of  Woman's  institute, 
Yonkers,  291*. 

Shaw,  Hudson,  comment  on  exten- 
sion   movement    in    Philadelphia, 

411". 

Sherman,  East  side  study  club,  re- 
port, 308^;  statistics,  362-65. 

Sherman  collegiate  institute  library, 
Moriah,  statistics,  2 10*- 13. 
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Sherman  free  library,  Port  Henry, 
founded  by  private  gifts,  ii8*;  vol- 
umes, ii8*;  circulation,  ii8°;  sta- 
tistics, 226'-29. 

Silver  Creek  study  club,  report,  293'; 
statistics,  362-65. 

Silver  Lake  assembly,  report  of  ex- 
tension work,  388^. 

^Silver  Lake  summer  school,  34'. 

Simon  son,  A. .  E.,  report  of  Easy 
chair  reading  circle,  West  New 
Brighton,  307*-8*. 

Sinclairville  free  library,  established 
by  private  gifts,  118*;  volumes,  Ii8*; 
statistics,  234^-37. 

Sing  Sing  center,  statistics,  382';  re- 
port, 388*-89*. 

Sing  Sing  public  library,  gift  to,  171*; 
statistics,  234*-37. 

«Sloyd,  at  Bay  View  summer  univer- 
sity, 59*. 

Smalley,  Frank,  course  at  Silver 
Lake  assembly,  388'. 

Smith,  Mrs  Cyrus,  outline  of  study 
on  King  Lear,  327*-39*- 

•Sociology,  at  Chautauqua,  32^  at 
Catholic  summer  school  of  Am- 
erica, 35^;  at  Greenacre  summer 
school,  41*.    See  also  Economics. 

Sorosis,  Bolivar,  report,  305^;  sta- 
tistics, 358-61, 

Southampton  union  school  library, 
improvements,  i7o*;  statistics, 
238'-4i. 

•Southern  students  conference,  57*. 

Southworth  library,  Dryden,  founded 
by  private  gifts,  118*;  statistics, 
i9o"-93. 

Spanish,  at  Cornell  university,  36'; 
at  Sauveur  college  of  languages 
and  Amherst  summer  school,  45V 

Starkey  seminary  library,  Eddytown, 
statistics,  i94*-97. 

Starr  institute  library,  Rhinebeck, 
statistics,  230*-33. 


STATE   OP   NEW   YORK 

•"'^ 

State  aid  to  libraries,  128^-33*;  num- 
ber receiving,  i6o*. 

State  certificates,  examinations  for, 
6i^ 

State  hospitals,  list  of  books  for, 
1-28;  libraries  furnished  to,  r7*, 
I53^ 

State  prison  library.  Auburn,  statis- 
tics, I78*-8t. 

State  school  for  the  blind  library, 
Batavia,  statistics,  i78"-8i. 

Staten  Island  academy  library,  Sta- 
pleton,  statistics,  238'-4i. 

Statistics,  of  summer  schools,  73-97; 
of  New  York  libraries,  157-249;  of 
registered  study  clubs.  358-69;  of 
extension  centers,  382*,  399^  ex- 
tension work  of  University  of  Chi- 
cago, 411';  classes  at  Yonkers 
woman's  institute,  420'.  See  alsa 
Tables. 

Stevens  memorial  library,  Attica^ 
statistics,  i78*-8i. 

Story  of  the  Netherlands,  outline  of 
study,  347'-49'. 

Study,  outlines  of,  311-56. 

Study  clubs,  reoort  on,  rg',  285-369; 
critic,  287*;  debates,  287^;  devices 
for  continuing  study,  28/;  at  Glov- 
ersville,  384*;  management,  287*- 
88';  number,  285*;  program  com- 
mittee, 286*;  purposes  and  results, 
285"-86*;  reports  of  registered 
clubs,  288'-3io';  roll  call,  286'-87*; 
statistics  of  registered  clubs,  358- 
69;  work  compared  with  extension 
lectures,  356*-57*. 

Subjects  of  extension  courses  during 
1896,  382*. 

Subsidies,  149*;  registration  neces- 
sary, 119*. 

Summer  institutes  for  teachers,  68'. 

Summer  law  school,  56*. 

Summer  school  division,  report  on, 
r9*,  31-97. 


a  See  aUo  Summer  schools,  statistics.         ,     ^^^.^ 
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•Summer  school  of  physical  train- 
ing, 56". 

•Summer  school  of  science  for  the 
Atlantic  provinces  of  Canada,  63'- 

64'. 

Summer  schools,  increasing  number, 
3i*;  at  colleges  and  universities, 
3i'-32f;   statistics,  73-97- 

Sunday  school  primary  union  child 
study  club,  Buffalo,  report,  300'; 
outline  of  study,  3ii*-i2';  statistics, 
358-61. 

Sunday  school  work,  study  of  at 
Catholic  summer  school  of  Amer- 
ica, 35\ 

Supplies,  use  of  public  money  for, 
130*. 

Supreme  court  library,  Binghamton, 
statistics,  178^-81. 

•Surveying,  at    Lehigh    university, 

50*-5i'. 

Swimming,  at  Natural  science  camp, 
34*;  at  St  John's  school,  35*. 

Swords,  Mrs  J.  R.,  gift  to  Columbia 
university,  i70*-7i\ 

Syllabuses,  lists  with  prices,  31  o'. 

Syracuse*  Portfolio  club,  report, 
301*;  statistics,  362-65. 

S]rracuse  center,  statistics,  382*;  re- 
port, 389". 

Syracuse  high  school  library,  re- 
catalogued,  171*;  statistics,  238*-4i. 

Syrian  protestant  college  library, 
Beirut,  Syria,  statistics,  246*-49. 

Tables,  libraries;  charters,  admis- 
sions and  registrations,  116*;  char- 
tered libraries,  founding  and  control, 
Ii7*-i8*;  college  libraries,  i68*,  266; 
examination  of  tables,  160-68;  use 
of  extension  books,  147-49;  free 
libraries,  164*,  167*,  257-63;  circula- 
tion of  free  libraries,  164*,  i66*-67*, 
251-53;  growth  of  free  libraries, 
127-28;  geographic  distribution  of 
libraries,  162*,  163*,  250-53;  grants 


Tables  —  continued 

of  public  library  money,  132-33*; 
comparative  growth  of  libraries, 
256;  law  libraries,  267;  libraries 
having  10,000  volumes  or  more, 
164*,  165",  254-55;  libraries  in  the 
University,  120-26*;  reference  li- 
braries, i67*-68*,  264-65;  reports  of 
New  York  libraries,  172-249;  com- 
parative summary  of  free  and  other 
libraries,  1893-96,  164';  summaries 
of  library  statistics,  i57'-59;  sum- 
mary of  public  libraries  division, 
1891-96,  133";  transfers,  117*;  travel- 
ing libraries,  135-45; 

extension  centers;  statistics  of, 
382';  extension  work  of  University 
of  Chicago,  411*;  classes  at  Yonk- 
ers  woman's  institute,  420'. 

Tarrytown  center,  statistics,  382*;  re- 
port, 389*-90*. 

•Taxidermy,  at  Natural  science 
camp,  34\    . 

Teachers,  summer  school  for,  at  New 
York  university,  38";  at  Wheatbn 
college,  58";  at  Kansas  state  nor- 
mal school,  62*;  summer  institutes 
for,  68*.    See  also  Lecturers. 

•Teachers  college,  summer  school, 
40*;  Bryson  library,  statistics.  214*- 

17. 
Teachers  college    extension    center, 

formation  of  new  center,  38i*-82'; 

statistics,  382^  report,  385*-87'- 
Teachers  examinations,  preparation 

for,  91*. 
Teaching,  see  Pedagogy. 
Technical  libraries,  grants  to.  131'. 
Temperance    instruction    at    Silver 

Lake,  34';  at  Clark  university,  48^- 

49^ 
Temple    Grove    seminary     library, 
Saratoga  Springs,  statistics,  234*- 

37- 
Ten  Broeck    free  academy  library,. 
Franklin ville,  statistics,  19^-201. 
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Tennessee,  conferences  in,  69';  cen- 
tennial, 69*. 

^Theology,  at  Columbian  catholic 
summer  school,  6o*. 

Theosophy,  at  Columbian  catholic 
summer  school,  6i\ 

Thousand  Island  Park,  teachers  in- 
stitute at,  68*. 

Tivoli  public  library,  Madalin,  statis- 
tics, 206^-9. 

Toronto,  NefF  college  of  oratory  at, 
64';  conferences  in,  71*. 

Tourists,  Middletown,  report,  298^- 
99'';  statistics,  362-65. 

Transfers,  of  school  district  libraries, 
115^  libraries,  117*.  ^ 

Travelers  club,  Ilion,  report,  306'; 
statistics,  362-65. 

Travelers  club,  Olean,  outline  of 
study,  349"-SO^;  statistics,  362-65. 

Travellers  club,  Waterville,  report, 
299'*-300*;  statistics,  :}66-69. 

Traveling  libraries,  additions,  135'; 
circulation,  137*,  139-45;  distribu- 
tion, 135*,  136*;  exhibits,  134*;  find- 
ing lists,  rii*;  restriction  of  pay- 
ment of  fees  with  public  money. 
130':  at  Hampton  institute,  134"; 
in  Iowa,  153*;  kind  and  number 
sent.  137*;  lost  books,  134';  in 
Ohio,  134^;  in  Philadelphia,  134'; 
readers,  137*;  report  on,  r8',  134- 
49;  sales,  135^;  subject  libraries, 
135".  136',  143*,  145';  use,  i36'-45, 
388',  425*;  number  of  volumes,  134'- 
36\    See  also  Extension  library. 

Trigonometry,  see  Mathematics. 

Troy.  Rural  reading  club,  report, 
303';  statistics,  366-69. 

Troy  Y.  M.  A.  library,  building,  169'- 
70*;  statistics,  238^-41. 

Troy  Y.  W.  A.  library,  recatalogued, 
172*;  statistics,  238'-4i. 

Trustees  of  libraries,  117',  Ii8'-i9'. 


Tuesday  club.   Glens  Falls,  report, 

300*-!*;  statistics,  358-61. 
Tuition,  see  Fees. 
Twentieth     century     club,     Detroit 

(Mich.)  outline  of  study,  339*-42'. 
Twentieth    century    club,    Lansing 

(Mich.)  outline  of  study,  3I2'-I5^ 
Typewriting,  at  Northern    Indiana 

normal  school,  57*. 

TJlster   academy   library,    Rondout, 

statistics,  230*-33u 
Undenominational    missions     club, 

Ilion,  report,  307*;  statistics,  362-65. 
Union    classical    institute      library, 

Schenectady,  statistics,  234*-37. 
Union  college  library,  gifts  to,  171*; 

statistics,  234*-37. 
Union   for  Christian   work  free  li- 
brary, Brooklyn,  statistics,  i82*-8s. 
Union  theological  seminary  library, 

New  York,  statistics,  2i8'-ai. 
United  States  deposit  fund,  128^. 
United     States    history,    outline   of 

study    on    Ye    old   colonie    dayst 

353'-56^. 
United  States  military  academy  li- 
brary. West  Point,  statistics,  242'- 

45. 

Unity  club,  Albany,  report,  290^-9i'; 
statistics,  358-61. 

Universities,  summer  work,  3i'-32*. 

University  club  library.  New  York, 
statistics,  2i8"-2i. 

University  convocation  of  state  of 
New  York,  67*-68";  library  session, 
1.56*. 

University  extension  club,  Ogdens- 
burg,  report,  288^-89*;  statistics, 
362-65; 

Alpha  branch;  report,  296*;  out- 
line of  study,  342*-43';  statistics, 
362-65. 

^University  extension  summer  meet- 
ing, 49*-50'. 

University  of  Buffalo,  medical  de- 
partment library,  statistics,  i86*-8$). 


a  See  aUo  Summer  schools,  statistics. 
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University    of    Chicago,    extension 

movement,  4ii*-i2*. 
•University     of     Geneva,    summer 

school,  eff-ef. 

•University    of    Michigan,  summer 

school,  •;9'-6o. 
University     of    Odessa,     extension 

work,  4i7*-i8^. 
University  of  Rochester  library*  sta- 
tistics, 23o"-33l 
University  of  the  city  of  New  York, 

see  New  York  university. 
University      of    Vienna,    extension 

work,  417*. 
•University    of      Virginia    summer 

school  of  law,  55*-56\ 
University  of  Wisconsin,  extension 

movement,  412*. 
University  record,  Chicago,    extract 

from,  412*. 
University    settlement   free    library, 

New  York,  statistics,  2i8*-2i. 
Unregistered  charter,  granted,  up*. 
Ur saline  convent  library.  New  York, 

statistics,  218^-21. 
Utah,  library  legislation,  153*. 
Utica,   New    century    club,   report, 

292'-93*;    statistics,  366-69. 
Utica  center,  statistics,  382';  exten- 
sion work  discontinued,  397*-98^. 
Utica    public     library,    circulation, 

126';  statistics,  2^-as- 

Van  KoTman  institute  library,  New 

York,  statistics,  2i8'-2i. 
Vassar  college  library,  statistics,  230"- 

33. 
Vernon,  charter  granted  to  library, 

US'. 

Verona  union  school  library,  im- 
provements, 170*;  statistics,  242*- 
45- 

Victoria  university  extension  work, 
4i5*-i6*. 

Vienna,  extension  work,  417*. 


Virginia  university,  see  University  of 
Virginia. 

•Voice  culture,  at  Marthas  Vineyard 
summer  institute,  46";  at  H.  £. 
Holt  normal  institute  of  vocal  har- 
mony, 46*;  at  Northern  Indiana 
normal  school,  57*;  at  Des  Moines 
summer  school  of  methods,  61';  at 
Canada  summer  school  of  science, 

Volumes,  in  traveling  libraries,  134'- 
Z&\  in  libraries  of  state,  161*. 

Wadhams   reading  circle,    Malonc, 

statistics,  2o6*-9. 
Wagner  memorial  Lutheran  college 

library,    Rochester,  statistics,  239*- 

•Wake  Forest  college  summer  school, 

S6P. 
Walden    union    school    library,  im- 
provements, 170*;  statistics,  242*-4S. 
Wallkill  free  academy  library,  Mid- 

dletown,  statistics,  2io*-i3. 
Warsaw,    Addisonian    club,    report, 

302*;  statistics,  366-69. 
Washington  academy  library,  Salem, 

statistics,  23o"-33. 
Washington  bights  free  library.  New 

York,  statistics,  2i8*-2i. 
Waterford  library,  circulation,  126'; 

statistics,  242*-4S. 
Watertovvn  literary  club,  report*  301*; 

statistics,  366-69. 
Waterville,     Every    Saturday   night 

club;     report,    2cS9'-9o";    statistics. 

Home  study  circle;  report,  304'; 
statistics,  366-69; 

Travellers  club;  report,  299"-300*: 
statistics,  :^(!6-6g. 
Waterville  public  library,  circulation, 

126':  statistics,  242^-245. 
Watervliet  arsenal  post  library,  West 
Troy,  statistics,  24j''-45. 


a  Bte  aUo  Summer  schools,  statistics. 
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Waverly  center,  extension  work  dis- 
continued, 395*. 

Webster  free  library,  New  York, 
York,  statistics,  2i8*-2i. 

Wells  college  library,  Aurora,  statis- 
tics, i78*-8i. 

Wells  memorial  institute,  Boston, 
report,  42i'-22*. 

Wellsville  Monday  club,  report,  299*; 
statistics,  366-69. 

Wellsville  public  library,  gift  to,  171*; 
statistics,  242^-45. 

Wenley,  Dr  R.  M.,  resignation  as 
secretary  of  Glasgow  university  ex- 
tension board,  4i3*. 

West  New  Brighton,  Easy  chair 
reading  circle,  report,  3of-^;  sta- 
tistics, 366-69. 

Western  secretarial  institute  consoli- 
dated with  Y.  M.  C  A.  training 
school  in  Chicago,  60*. 

Westfield,  charter  granted  to  library, 
115'.        . 

Westport  library  association,  gift  to, 
171*;  statistics,  242'-45. 

«Wheaton  college  summer  session, 
58*. 

White  Plains  center,  formation,  381*; 
statistics,  382*;  report,  390*. 

Whitestown,  district  no.  3  library, 
Yorkville,  statistics,  246*-49. 

Whitfield,  I.  D.,  report  of  Travelers 
club,  I  lion,  306*. 

Wide  awake  club,  Fillmore,  report, 
307*;  statistics,  358-61. 

Wisconsin,  conferences  in,  7o'-7i*; 
extension  movement,  412*. 

^Wisconsin  summer  school  of  li- 
brary science,  6o*. 

Woman's  Christian  temperance 
union,  convention,  68*,  71^. 

Woman's  club,  Charlotte  (Mich.) 
outline  of  study,  315^-17*. 

Woman's  club,  Lansing  (Mich.) 
outline  of  study,  344*-46^. 


Woman's  club  of  Richmond  county»- 
report,  300* ;  statistics,  362-65. 

Woman's  clubs,  see  also  Michigan 
federation  of  woman's  clubs;  New 
York  state  federation  of  women's 
clubs. 

Woman's  institute,  Yonkers,  report, 
42o'-2i';  statistics  of  library,  246*- 
49; 

Civic  league,  291';  statistics,  366- 
69. 

Woman's  investigating  club,  Buffalo, 
report,  303*;  statistics,  358-61. 

Woman's  library.  New  York,  statis- 
tics, 2l8'-2I. 

Women's  educational  and  industrial 
union  library,  Buffalo,  statistics, 
i86*-89. 

Women's  medical  college  of  New 
York  infirmary  library,  statistics, 
2i8'-2r. 

Wood  library  association,  Canan- 
daigua,  statistics,  i86*-89. 

Workingmen,  lectures  to,  410*. 

World's  student  Christian  federation, 
convention,  46*. 

Wright,  Col.,  gift  to  New  York  mili- 
tary academy,  170*. 

Yarmouth,  Canada,  summer  school 
of  science  at,  63'-64'. 

Yates  union  school  library,  Chitten- 
ango,  statistics,  i86"-89. 

Ye  old  colonic  days,  outline  of  study, 
353'-56'. 

Yonkers,  woman's  institute,  see  Wo- 
man's institute,  Yonkers. 

Yonkers  center,  statistics,  382';  re- 
port, 390^-91". 

Yonkers  public  library,  circulation, 
126";  statistics,  246'-49. 

Young  folks  reading  union,  at  Jewisb 
Chautauqua  summer  school  and 
assembly,  52*,  54'. 


a  See  also  Summer  schools,  statistics. 
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^oung  men's  Christian  association, 
students  conferences,  43',  57*; 
secretarial  institute  and  train- 
ing school  of,  60*;  training  school 
of  Chicago*  consolidated  with 
Western  secretarial  institute,  6o'. 

Young  women's  Christian  asso- 
ciation, summer  school,  60';  inter- 
national conferences,  63*. 


Zoologic  geography,  syllabus,  by  W. 
B.  Scott,  3io'. 

^Zoology,  at  Biological  laboratory 
of  Brooklyn  institute,  34*;  at  Hop- 
kins seaside  laboratory,  63*;  at 
Jena  summer  school,  66*;  at  Kan- 
sas state  normal  school,  62*;  at 
Massachusetts  institute  of  tech- 
nology, 47^;  at  Oxford  summer 
meeting,  65*. 


o  Bee  aUo  Summer  schools,  statistics. 
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T0  ihe  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith,  pursuant  to  law,  as  the  79th 
annual  report  of  the  regents  of  the  University  on  the  New  York  state 
library,  the  report  of  the  director  with  appendixes. 
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New  York  State  Library 


REPORT  OF  DIRECTOR,  1896 

To  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Nnv  York 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows  for  the  year  ending  September 
30,  1896. 

For  convenience  in  comparing  reports  for  various  years,  a  regular 
outline  is  followed  and  comments  are  grouped  under  the  heads  stafi, 
finances,  publications,  general  library  (with  its  law,  education,  medical 
and  manuscript  divisions)  acquisition,  use,  preservation.  Library  school, 
and  duplicate  division.  Sub-heads  of  each  topic  are  shown  in  the  table 
of  contents. 

STAFF  AND  EMPIiOTKBS,  OCTOBKR  1,  1896 

This  list  inclifdes  all  employed  for  either  whole  or  partial  time,  and  for 
evening,  holiday  and  vacation  opening,  not  only  in  the  state  library 
proper,  but  also  in  the  duplicate  division,  bindery,  and  in  the  law, 
medical  and  education  libraries.  The  total  monthly  rates  are  there- 
fore greatly  in  excess  of  the  actual  monthly  payments,  as  will  be  seen 
by  comparison  with  salary  payments  for  the  year.  The  entire  force 
is  seldom,  if  ever,  on  duty  during  any  one  month.  This  is  fully  explained 
in  the  report  for  1892,  p.  12.  New  appointments  during  the  year  are 
shown  by  a  star  prefixed,  and  all  promotions  are  shown  in  the  right  hand 
column.  Date  of  first  entering  service,  name,  position,  present*  salary 
and  increa.se  (if  any)  for  the  coming  year,  are  as  follows. 

The  following  abbreviations  for  months  are  used  in  all  tables: 

Ja    January  Ap   April  Jl    July  O  October 

F     February         My  May  Ag  August  N  November 

•Mr  March  Je    June  S    September  D  December 

/.  g.  Dec.  12,  1888,  is  written  11  D  88. 
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Appoinud  State  library  ""^^^^  '^tSJ 

12  D   88  Mclvil  Dewey,   M.  A.  (Amherst),  dir^c- 

f^  Paid  In  adminlBtimtlT*  dap't 

8  Je  68  Stephen  B.  Griswold,  law  librarian. ...  $i66  67 
1  Ap89  Walter  S.   Biscoe,   M.    A.   (Amherst), 

senior  librarian 200  oo« 

15  F    72  George   R.    Howell,   M.     A.     (Yale), 

archivist 166  67 

I  Jl    83  Dunkin    V.    R.     Johnston,     M.      A. 

(Hobart),  reference  librarian 166  67 

I  Ap  89  Salome  Cutler  FairchDd  (Mt.  Holyoke) 

B.  L.  S.  (N.  Y.),  vice-director  Library 

school  ^^^  ^  examination  dep*t 

I  Ap  89  Florence   Woodworth,   director's  assist- 
ant    125  00 

I  Ap89  May  Seymour,  B.  A.  (^miih)  sub-libra- 
rian (education)  P^**  *»  admlnUteraUTt  dapt 

14  Jl   80  Harry  E.   Griswold,  sub-librarian  (law)  100  00 
I  S    95  E.    Dana    Durand,    Ph.   D.    (Cornell) 

sub-librarian  (legislation) 100  00 

I  Ap  89  Ada  Alice  Jones,  head  cataloguer 100  00 

14  Jl   Qi  Ada  Bunnell,  B.L.S.  (N.Y.)  ^/^wj^/r..  80  00      $5 

15  Ap89  Judson  T.  Jennings,  shelf-curator 65  00       10 

I  O   93  Mary  E.  Hawley,   cataloguer *  65  00         5 

1  O   92  Charlotte  S.  Fearey,  cataloguer 60  00 

8  Je  91  Mary  L.  Sutliff,  shelflister 60  00         5 

2  F   92  Dora  Schlesinger,  accession  clerk 50  00         5 

I  O   94  Jenny  L.  Christman,  B.  S.  (Iowa  agric.) 

B.  L.  S.  (N.  Y.)  cataloguer 60  00 

I  Ag94  Herbert  W.  Denio,  M.  A.  (Middlebury), 

assistant SS  ^^        5 

•3  Jl  96  Charles    A.    Flagg,    B.   A.   (Bowdoin) 

assistant 50  00 

•8  Jl  96  Isabel  E.  Lord,  assistant 50  00 

I  Ja  94  Minnie  E.  Budd,  catalogue-curator 50  00       xo 

17  Ag9i  Harriet  A.  Chapman,  stenographer.,..  50  00         5 

28  F    95  Oscar  F.  Treder,  loan  clerk 30  00  '      5 

a  $1500  paid  from  medical  library  appropriation  and  $900  paid  from  state  library  appros»1atloa« 
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Appointed                                            Suh-Catahzturs  Monthly  salary  IncreaM 

*  for  1896  for  1897 

II  Jl     92  Minne  Sennett  ^.  $4000  $5 

0  I    92   Ellen  F.  Sands 40  00  5 

1  Mr  94  Anna  B.  Sennett 35  00  S 

6  Mr  94  Martha  H.  Vane 30  00  5 

Junior  clerks 

94  Z.  Francis  Shafer $35  $5 

94  Howard  A.  La  Moure 30  5 

94  George  T.  Waterman 30*  5 

95  Grace  M.  Frost 20*  5 

96  Joseph  Gavit 20  5 

♦18  Mr  96  Louise  M.  Boutelle 20 


/  I 

Je 

25 

Je 

29 

0 

I 

Ag 

•24 

F 

Total  monthly  rate  for  past  year $2,140  01      $95 

Actual  salary  payments  for  1896 22,325  37 

Binderv  ^*^**  during        Wages 

w.««Mw«^  ^g^  per  week 

9  Je     90  Walter   Roche,  foreman^  gilder   and 

letierer $1,040  $20 

3  N     90  H.vDe  Rouville,  y^rze/flr//ifr 682  12 

6  Ap  91  James  De  Rouville,  Jtt^:/^rz£/tfn/<fr. . .  382  50  7  50 

4  Ap  92  Anna  J.  Keeler,  sewer 286  6 

•10  F  96  Frank  J.  Markey,  apprentice 195  5 

5  F  95  Anna  M.  Burns,   apprentice 185  50  4^ 

Actual  payment  for  1896 $2,776  50*' 


VACANCIES  BY  RESIGNATION,  DEATH  OR  TRANSFER  I  OCT.  1895-30SEPT.  1 896 

Name  and  position  Senrice 

began 

tr  Charles  W.  Reynolds,  loan  clerk 20  Je  94 

r  Fannie  M.  Wensley,  sub-cataloguer. . .  22  Ja  92 

/  Chester  A.  Utter,  page i  Ja  91 

/Ellen  D.  Biscoe,  sub-cataloguer i  O   95 

/  Anna  H.  Rogers,  junior  clerk 20  F    96 

/Joseph  O^Britn,  junior  clerk 13  Jl   93 


ended 

Salary 

13  Ja  96 

$360 

I  Ag96 

480 

z  Ag  96 

660 

iji  96 

660 

I  S     96 

240 

I  S    96 

480 

$2820 


*  Appointed  since  last  report. 
«  $5  increase  i  Ap  96. 
S  Paid  from  library  school  fees, 
r  ti  increase  x  Mr  ^. 

d  includes  $5.50  paid  M.  Klannigan  30  N  95,  who  took  A.  J.  Keelcr's  place  for  one  week. 
/  Absent  on  leave. 
r  Resigned. 

/  Transferred  from  another  dep*t. 
tr  Transferred  to  sute  board  of  charities.  ^  t 
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EXPENSES 

State    library 

1898  1898  1894  1896                    1890 

Books $8,884  47  $9,504  16  $8,657  30  $8,923  25  $8,220  06 

8&ials 1,694  59  2,362  15  2,240  85  2,415  69  2,123  30 

BiudiDg 3,266  84  3,817  19  5,50121  4,217  66  4,658  58 


$13,345  90    $15,683  50    $16,399  36    $15,556  60    $15,001  94 


FittiDgB $321  76  $1,928  02  $931  42  $1,001  95  $1,207  03 

Snppliea 208  13  508  18  849  52  753  37  65  23 

Printing 1,260  47  20198  430  24  378  76  193  69 

Travel 10132  1189     38  54     

Repairs 198  25  82  57  172  25  524  93  70  05 

Incidentals 331  18  123  03  939  86  172  90  91  15 


$2,421  11      $2,855  67      $3,323  29      $2,870  45      $1,627  15 


Salaries $20,860  04    $18,810  76    $20,663  37    $21,355  45    $22,32r>  37 


Totals $36,627  05    $37,349  93    $40,386  02    $39,782  50    $38,954  46 


Public  libraries 

1894  1^3  1896 

Books $9,461  06  $10,021  10        $5,820  09 

Binding 24  15  188  00 


$9,485  21      $10,209  10        $5,820^09 


Fittings  $385  42  $604  14  $860  74 

Supplies 31  15  48  95  83  98 

Printing 752  16  915  01  428  13 

Travel 238  38  480  30  379  93 

Incidentals a  141  17  256  82  318  70 


$1,548  28        $2,305  22        $2,071  48 


Salaries $3,686  68       $5,133  99       $7,084  00 


State  grants  to  free  libraries $10,101  92      $12,317  22      $16,828  25 


Totals $24,822  09      $29,965  53      $30,803  82 


There  was  also  expended  for  the  medical  library  $4,318.06:  $2,176.40  for  books, 
$18.75  for  fittings,  $622.91  far  serials,  $1,500  for  salaries. 

a  Includes  $1.85  for  repalra. 
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PI7BI.IOATION8 

Many  publications  of  direct  library  interest  which  in  other  states 
would  be  issued  by  the  state  libraries  or  commissions  are  in  this  state 
issued  by  the  extension  department  of  the  University.  In  this  are 
grouped  all  the  agencies  for  the  extension  of  facilities  for  *  extra-mural 
education '  of  which  the  library,  local  or  traveling,  is  the  strongest 
factor  and  the  natural  center.  The  syllabuses  are  of  special  value  to 
libraries,  as  each  contains  a  select  bibliography  which  the  author  con- 
siders the  best  on  the  phase  of  the  subject  that  he  treats.  A  list  of  the 
extension  syllabuses  and  also  of  the  bulletins  of  the  year  is  therefore 
given  below. 

Extension  department 

Extention  btUMint 

10  Ezt«nslon  of  UnlTAnlty  teaching: 

is  Extension  report,  18M 

11  Btudj  dube  bulletin 

IS  Bummer  schooki 

14  Books  recommended  for  school  libraries 

Syllahtuea 
B7  Jaekson,  A.  V  Williams.    Persia  (lectures  1-8, 8-10). . . . 

BSBcottfW.  B.    Zoologio  geographv 

69  Mills,  Herbert  E.    The  labor  problem. 

00  Rice,  Richard  A.    America  and  Europe  in  the  18th  cen- 


tury. 
61  Ooodye 


iyear,  W:  H:    History  and  criticism  of  the  Italian 


orra 
rthe 


art  and  of  painting  by  the  old  masters  . 

6»McMnrry,F.li.    Pedagogy 

63  Dunningy  W:  A.    European  history  since  1816  . 
*'  ~         "     ""       ~"  Mu  ■ 


64  Parmele,  Mary  Piatt.    Huslc. 
Reprints  of  syllabuses,  96, 64, 11 


PnbUo  libraries  dlTlslon 


Travelirig  library  finding  litU;  annotated 

1  Xiscellaneous  Usts,  60  books  each 

I  Toung  people^s  library  list  26  books. 


list  coTering  regents  U.  8.  history  reading  courses 

Beprints  Of  v  miaoellaneous  lists  and  lists  on  French  his- 
tory, U.  6.  history,  economy  and  agriculture 


2000 

106 

9000 

66 

moo 

228 

2000 

08 

8000 

86 

200 

8 

600 

14 

600 

49 

600 

12 

1600 

18 

600 

18 

1000 

98 

600 

14 

2000 

69 

6000 

28 

2000 

8 

1600 

8 

16000 

192 

16c. 
10c. 
26c. 
lOo. 
6e. 


6e. 
lOo. 


60. 
60. 
lOo. 
60. 


9c.  ea. 

9c.  ea. 

9c. 

9&  ea. 


PRINTING  SUMMARY 


1804 


No.      Copies 


1895 


No.      Copie 


1806 


No.     Copies 


Books,  bulletins  and  handbooks 

State  library 

Public  libraries 

Library  school 

Blank  forms,  not  including  stationery 

State  library 

Pablic  libraries 

Library  school 

Cirenlars 

State  library 

Public  libraries 

Library  school 


7,000 
35,000 


ToUl. 


108 


33,650 

24,025 

3,400 

1,400 

19,600 

1,900 

125,975 


7,700 

78,500 

5,000 

15,800 

26,300 

1,200 

4,400 
8,300 
2,»00 


106 


150,100 


2,000 
24,500 


38,100 

47,900 

2,400 

3,100 

23,000 

200 


141,700 
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Comparative  legislation.  The  legislative  bulletin  issued  separately 
and  included  each  year  in  the  library  report  continues  to  be  found  in- 
creasingly useful  by  those  interested  in  comparative  legislation  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Every  year  numerous  students  of  public  aflfairs  learn 
for  the  first  time  the  practical  value  of  the  publication  and  bear  witness 
to  the  service  it  renders  in  making  better  statutes  not  alone  in  New  York 
but  in  other  states.  In  the  library  is  the  full  text  of  the  laws  indexed, 
besides  a  supplementary  manuscript  index  to  date  of  new  statutes  as  fast 
as  early  copies  can  be  secured  from  each  state.  Besides  the  statutes  of 
all  the  states  and  of  many  foreign  countries,  several  thousand  carefully 
selected  volumes  on  political  and  sociologic  subjects  have  also  been 
added  to  meet  the  practical  wants  of  the  legislature. 

IiAW  DIVI8IOX 

The  law  library,  which  includes  not  only  the  books  classified  in  the 
tables  as  law,  but  allied  subjects  constantly  used  in  connection  with 
them,  grew  during  the  year  from  53,916  volumes  to  55,948.  817  of 
these  new  books  were  bought  and  12 15  were  gifts  or  exchanges.  No 
less  than  1607  of  these  additions  were  continuations  of  sets  already  on 
the  shelves.  Our  library  is  holding  its  own  as  the  best  general  law 
library  in  the  country. 

Among  the  most  important  additions  are : 

Georgia.     Colonial  acts  1755-74.    [Reprint  1881]  i  v. 

Indiana.     Constitutional  convention  proceedings  181 6.     i  v. 

Kansas.     Constitutional  convention  proceedings  1859.     i  v. 

Macassey's  New  Zealand  reports,     i  v. 

Natal  law  reports  1873-94.     13  v. 

New  Hampshire.^    Laws  1794--1810.     14  v. 

New  South  Wales.     Laws  1824-69.     5  v. 

New  Zealand.     Compiled  statutes,  ed.  of  1892.     4  v  . 

New  Zealand  jurist.     6  v. 

North  Carolina.     Laws  1810,  1819,  1821.     3  V. 

Post's  Kip's  Bay  farm  abstracts,  N.  Y.  city.     3  v. 

Queensland.     Compiled  statutes,  ed.  of  1894.     6  v. 

Rhode  Island.     Acts  and  resolves  1776-77,  1779-82,  1784,  1788-39, 

'792-93»  1796-97-     ^3  V. 
Rhode  Island.     Digest  of  laws  1705.     [Reprint  1896]  i  v. 
South  Australia.     Laws  1857-91.     n  v. 
Straits  law  journal.     5  v. 
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Straits  settlements  law  reports.     2  v. 

Tasmania.     Compiled  statutes,  ed.  011890.     5  v. 

U.  S.  income  tax  cases.    Complete  collection  of  records,  arguments^ 

etc.,  before  U.  S.  supreme  court.     2  v. 
Victorian  law  times.     2  v. 

KDUCATION  DIVISION 

The  largest  use  of  this  division  is  by  the  examination  department 
which  constantly  calls  for  catalogues  and  circulars  of  information  of  var- 
ious institutions  to  determine  the  claims  of  their  students  for  law,  medical, 
dental  and  veterinary  student  Certificates  without  which  no  one  can  now 
enter  on  the  study  of  these  professions  in  New  York  state.  Effort  is 
made  to  collect  as  complete  sets  as  possible  of  publications  giving  infor- 
mation regarding  the  scope  and  character  of  instruction  in  fitting  schools 
and  colleges  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  division  now  contains  4190  bound  volumes,  284  of  which  were 
added  this  year,  85  as  gifts.  A  gift  of  2651  pamphlets  was  received 
from  the  United  States  bureau  of  education,  and  of  2319  pamphlets  from 
other  sources,  making  a  total  of  4970. 

MEDICAL  DIVI8IOX 

With  the  new  appropriation  which  became  available  at  the  beginning 
of  the  pjst  fiscal  year,  11 16  volumes  have  been  added  and  also  many 
American  and  foreign  periodicals.  The  total  number  of  volumes  in  this 
division  is  now  6856  with  4S06  subject  cards  in  the  catalogue.  Growth 
for  the  next  year  will  be  retarded  because  of  the  smaller  appropriation, 
which  is  only  $3500  instead  of  $5000  as  for  the  first  year. 

MANUSCRIPT  DIVISION 

The  archivist,  George  R.  Howell  reports  as  follows  for  his  division : 

By  the  instruction  of  the  director  all  letters  applying  for  information 
as  to  the  military  service  of  the  citizens  of  the  state  of  New  York  in  the 
revolutionary  war  were  referred  to  me  for  answer.  Besides  these  I  have 
had  almost  daily  one  or  more  similar  inquiries  referred  to  me  from  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  state.  The  various  patriotic  societies  demand 
a  reference  to  the  original  manuscript  by  volume  and  page  for  authority 
of  the  certificate  and  accordingly  this  has  to  be  found  and  made  part  of 
the  certificate.  About  260  such  certificates  have  been  sent  during  this 
year.  These  certificates  differ  in  so  many  points  from  each  other  that 
the  use  of  a  printed  blank  form  would  be  impracticable.  Since  March 
31,  1896,  I  have  written  about  660  letters  on  these  or  such  other  library 
business  as  fell  to  me.  I  have  sent  out  about  60  requests  for  genealo- 
gies, and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  say  that  the  returns  from  these  letters 
amply  repaid  the  time  spent  in  preparing  them.     This  work  has  occupied 
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nearly  all  my  time.  What  little  time  I  have  had  after  attending  to  these 
I  have  spent  in  indexing  the  manuscripts.  I  should  add  that  I  am 
called  from  my  work  not  unfrequently  by  people  who  ask  to  see  me  per- 
sonally for  assistance  in  their  search  for  information  in  the  library. 

Since  fall  set  in,  the  demand  for  military  certificates  has  been  a  little 
less  frequent,  but  still  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  since  Oct.  i  I  have 
had  to  use  part  of  the  afternoon,  my  own  time,  in  making  searches  or 
preparing  certificates.  This  I  have  done  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
correspondence.  My  familiarity  with  this  work  enables  me  to  say  that 
it  is  impossible  for  any  human  being  working  alone  to  do  all  that  is  neces- 
sary in  this  department  and  keep  up  with  the  work  as  it  comes,  while 
devoting  only  half  the  usual  day's  work  to  the  business.  I  have  been 
looking  for  a  decided  falling  off  in  the  calls  for  military  certificates,  but  it 
has  not  yet  come  except  to  a  small  degree. 

I  recommend  that  no  book  be  permitted  to  be  taken  out  of  the  mss. 
room  for  consultation  till  the  applicant  has  signed  a  card  giving  the 
name  of  the  book  required  and  the  date  of  its  use.  Otherwise  there  is 
no  means  of  tracing  the  source  of  loss  of  any  of  the  volumes  that  are 
taken  out  for  readers  by  pages  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 

ACQUISITIONS 

As  the  state  library  constantly  draws  on  the  extension  and  traveling 
libraries  tor  its  readers  and  as  no  part  of  the  state  collection  is  of  greater 
practical  service  than  these  books  which  find  their  way  to  the  remotest 
districts,  they  must  be  included  to  show  correctly  the  resources  of  the 
state  library,  though  for  convenience  they  are  administered  by  the 
extension  department. 


▲DDSD  1806 

GROWTH  189S-W 

Oct.  1 
1S08 

Oct.  1 
1804 

Oct.  1 
1805 

Oct.  1 

1896 

Gffta^ex- 
ch&nffes 
And  bind- 
ing 

Bought 

Total 

General  library 

Law  diviBion 

Traveling  libraries . . 
Duplicates ......... 

122,486 

49,668 

5,946 

75,808 

130,562 
52,231 
14,121 
76,576 

136,510 
53,916 
20,865 
77,860 

142,542 
55,948 
27,027 
79,152 

3,799 
1,215 

2,233 

817 

6,162 

6,082 
2,032 
6,162 
1,292 

Total 

253,908 

273,489 

289,151 

304,669 

5,014 

9,212 

15,518 

The  library  has  grown  from  190,426  volumes  reported  last  year  to 
198,490  in  the  state  library  proper,  with  27,027  volumes  in  the  traveling 
and  extension  libraries  and  138,072  duplicates,  including  both  bound  and 
unbound,  bringing  the  grand  total  up  to  363,589.  This  total  is  based  on 
an  estimate  of  the  duplicates  on  hand  in  1889  as  100,000  and  that  of  these 
70,000  were  bound  and  30,000  unbound.    To  these  estimates  have  been 
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added  from  year  to  year  the  exact  duplicate  accessions,  giving  an  appear- 
ance of  accuracy  to  numbers  which  are  really  only  approximate.  When 
an  actual  count  can  be  made  it  will  necessarily  vary  from  these  figures, 
probably  exceeding  them,  though  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  inaccessi- 
bility and  inconvenience  in  handling,  there  is  a  steady  outgo  in  sales  and 
exchanges. 

The  additions  of  the  year  were  20,042.  Of  these  only  3050  volumes 
and  50  pamphlets  were  bought.  5014  volumes  and  ii>934  pamphlets 
came  in  by  gifts  and  exchange,  including  11 14  volumes  made  by  binding 
pamphlets  and  960  by  binding  serials.  This  is  a  remarkable  record  for 
a  state  library,  which  usually  receives  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  gifts 
than  the  ordinary  public  or  college  library. 

The  present  composition  of  the  library  is  shown  in  detail  in  classified 
summaries  where  under  each  of  the  100  main  divisions  of  the  library 
are  given  the  total  volumes  now  on  hand,  the  number  added  during  the 
year,  with  their  cost,  the  cost  of  serials  in  that  subject  for  the  year,  and 
also  the  total  subject  cards. and  the  number  added  for  the  year.  Such  a 
table  enables  any  one  interested  to  study  the  development  of  the  library 
and  is  a  protection  against  the  one  sided  growth  that  sometimes  takes 
place  without  any  of  the  responsible  officers  realizing  the  facts.  This 
constitution  of  the  library  is  shown  in  the  10  main  classes  as  follows: 


General  works 
PhiloMophy.... 

Religion 

Sociology  . . . . . 

PhilolofEr 

K&L.  science. . . 
Useful  arte. . . . 

Fine  arte 

literature 

Higtoiy 

Total 


Total 


17,878 
1,858 
12,689 
28,175 
2,640 
10,685 
18,179 
2,684 
19,075 
85,899 


142,096 


Added 


68 

7il 
2,926 
99 
629 
1,614 
178 
481 
966 


8,064 


Cost 


$260  00 
50  91 

225  91 

4,726  94 

46  40 

478  09 
8,607  66 

466  64 

186  60 
1,662  88 


$10,689  48 


Serials 
cost 


$538  78 

28  98 

58  86 

1,065  20 

22  16 

268  25 

616  42 

6)2  85 

10  98 

188  96 


$8,840  82 


SUBJECT  CARDS 


Total 


4,972 
1,087 
8,647 
18,442 
1,200 
8,198 
6,861 
1,644 
10,679 
81,605 


82,878 


Added 


696 
118 
606 

996 
198 
668 

1,066 

684 

6,245 

8,089 


18,069 


The  figures  in  the  six  columns  above  are  made  up  as  follows :  the 
library  was  roughly  classified  at  the  time  of  its  reorganization  in  1889, 
and  the  count  of  the  shelf  list  or  inventory  showed  the  volumes  in  each 
of  the  10  classes.  Each  year  the  accession  book  shows  the  number  added 
to  each  class  and  the  total  of  the  first  column  is  made  by  adding  the 
additions  of  the  year  to  the  total  of  the  previous  year.  The  second 
column  is  an  exact  count  from  the  accession  book  from  October  i  to 
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September  30  of  each  year  and  the  third  column  gives  the  actual  cost 
of  these  additions  as  recorded  in  the  accession  book.  The  fourth  col- 
umn is  taken  from  the  serial  clerk's  records  and  is  the  total  paid  for  sub- 
scriptions for  the  serials  for  the  year  in  each  subject,  but  does  not  include 
the  cost  of  binding  nor  does  it  include  the  back  volumes  bought  to  com- 
plete sets  which  are  put  on  the  accession  book  and  included  with  the 
volumes  added.  The  fifth  and  sixth  columns  are  made  up  like  the  first 
and  second,  the  sixth  being  the  accurate  comit  returned  by  the  curator 
of  the  card  catalogues  of  the  number  of  new  cards  put  in  each  year.  This 
is  added  to  the  total  of  the  previous  year  made  originally  by  actual  count 
of  the  cards  in  the  catalogue.  The  only  discrepancy  will  be  for  the 
occasional  cards  consolidated  or  withdrawn.  The  great  discrepancy  of 
the  table  appears  in  the  first  column  where  we  show  a  total  of  over 
50,000  volumes  less  than  our  general  statistics.  This  is  because  our 
great  law  library  including  the  books  on  political  science  and  adminis- 
tration, has  not  yet  been  incorporated  in  the  regular  card  catalogues  or 
in  the  totals  for  sociology,  which  would  be  swelled  to  over  80,000  vol- 
umes. This  field,  however,  is  the  one  that  most  vitally  concerns  the 
state  and  our  most  careful  attention  is  given  to  the  development  of  these 
subjects  of  practical  utility  to  the  various  departments  of  the  state 
government. 

Our  library,  as  might  be  expected,  outside  its  specialty  of  sociology, 
has  most  volumes  in  history,  which  is  very  closely  allied.  Our  large 
medical  library  of  6856  volumes,  and  that  of  agriculture,  2402,  brings  up 
the  total  of  the  useful  arts  to  18,179.  This  is  a  field  seldom  well  repre- 
sented in  local  libraries  and  we  therefore  feel  it  doubly  important  10  have 
all  needed  books  available  at  Albany,  so  that  the  local  libraries  when 
necessary  can  borrow  them  for  temporary  use. 

Woman's  library.  At  the  World's  Columbian  exposition  the  most 
complete  exhibit  of  books  written  by  the  women  of  any  state  was  made 
by  the  women  managers  of  New  York,  who  by  persistent  effort  gathered 
2500  volumes.  These  represented  the  work  as  authors,  editors,  trans- 
lators, etc.  of  women  either  natives  or  sometime  residents  of  the  Empire 
state.  At  the  close  of  the  exposition  this  collection  was  given  to  the 
state  library  as  the  nucleus  of  a  permanent  and  growing  exhibit  of  the 
literary  activity  of  New  York  women,  and  is  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  library  as  a  distinct  section.  For  carrying  out  this  plan  its  promoters 
must  depend  on  the  interest  and  cooperation  of  writers  and  publishers 
entitled  to  representation,  as  there  is  no  fund  that  can  be  used  for  this 
purpose. 
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The  library  strives  to  make  this  a  complete  exhibit  of  the  literary  work 
of  New  York  women  by  sending  this  statement  coupled  with  the  follow- 
ing request  to  every  new  author  in  this  field  and  to  all  older  writers  not 

fully  represented. 

{Request ) 

Of  your  works  we  now  have    J|^^'^a»«»  on  the  next  page. 

Will  you  not  contribute  whatever  is  necessary  to  a  complete  exhibit  of 
your  literary  work  ? 

Packages  may  be  sent  by  express  unpaid,  or  stamps  will  be  sent  to 
prepay  postage  on  notice  of  the  amount.  Please  address  with  the 
inclosed  label  so  that  the  wrapper  shall  show  clearly  that  the  books  are 
for  this  special  collection  and  not  for  the  general  library. 

Order  department.     1227  orders  were  sent  to  agents,  making  with 

the  494  orders  outstanding  Oct  i,  1895,  a  total  of  172 1;  1062  orders 

were  filled  and  38  canceled,  leaving  621  orders  outstanding  Oct.  i,  1896. 

These  figures  do  not  include  the  much  larger  orders  for  traveling  and 

extension  libraries  in  the  public  libraries  division,  or  those  sent  to  auction 

agents.     These  are  not  placed  on  the  order  book,  but  press  copies  arc 

taken  of  traveling  library  orders  and  the  sale  catalogues  serve  as  a  record 

of  auction  bids.     A   large  number  of  books  are  also   bought,  without 

orders,  from  the  weekly  shipments  of  new  books  sent  on  approval  by  our 

New  Vork  agents. 

Important   additions.    The  classified  statistics  on  p.  28-29  show 

compactly  and  clearly  how  expenditure  has  been  distributed  over  the  ico 

divisions  of  the  library.     The  following  are  the  most  important  additions 

of  the  year: 

General  works 

Johnson's  universal  cyclopaedia.     New  ed.     8  v. 
Guardian,  1876-81.     11  v. 

Bickwell,  L.    Bucheinbande  des  15-18  jahrhundcrts 
Zimmennann,  K.  £.     Bucheinbande.    2  v. 

Religion  and  sociology 
Church  journal,  1853-77.     25  v. 

Marquardsen  &  Seydel.     Handbuch  des  oflfentlichen  rechts.     7  v. 
Mass. —  Board  of  education.    Annual  report,  1864-95.     23  v. 
Pangborn,  J.  G.    World's  railway 
Austria.     Costiim  ausstellung  im  k.  k.  osterreichischen  museum 

Science 
Chemical  news,  1860-94.     70  v. 
Nordcnskiold,  G.    Ciiflf  dwellers  of  the  Mesa  Verde 
American  microscopical  society.     Proceedings,  1878-95.     17  v. 
Sargenty  C :  S.    Silva  of  North  America,  v.  9  r^  \ 

Saussure  Hf  de.    Etudes  sur  la  famillc  des  vespides.    ^^^^  ^y  GoOglc 
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Useful  arts 
Buck,  A.  H :     Reference  handbook  of  the  medical  sciences,     9  v. 
Dictionnaire  encyclop^dique  des  sciences  m6dicales.     100  v. 
Archives  g6n6rale  des  m^decine,  1866-91.     52  v. 
Medical  record,  1866-82.     22  v. 
New  York  medical  joiirnal,  1873-93.     27  v. 

American  climatological  association.     Transactions,  1885-95.     10  v. 
Hirschfeld  and  L6veill6.    Atlas  of  the  central  nervous  system  and 
cranial  nerves 

Macewen,  W :     Atlas  of  head  sections 

Virchow,  R.      Handbuch  der  speciellen  pathologie  et  therapie.     9  v. 

Cyclopedia  of  practice  of  medicine ;  ed.  by  H.  von  Ziemssen.     20  v. 

Hebra  F.     Atlas  der  hautkrankheiten.     10  v. 

Taylor,  R.  W  :     Clinical  atlas  of  venereal  and  skin  diseases.     2  v. 

Deutsche  chirurgie.     35  v. 

Archiv  fur  ophthalmologie,  1854-95.     41  v. 

Centralblatt  fiir  praktische  augenheilkunde,  1877-93      17  v. 

Jahresbericht  iiber  die  ophthalmologie,  1870-93.     24  v. 

Klinische  monatsblatter  fiir  augenheilkunde,  1863-95.     33  v. 

American  journal  of  obstetrics,  1868-94.     30  v. 

Engineer,  1856-95.     80  v. 

Engineering,  1866-     60  v. 

Dredge,  J.     Transportation  exhibits  at  Columbian  exposition 

Nye,  A.  C.     Sketches  of  colonial  furniture 

Pine  arts 

Jahrbuch  der  kunsthistorischen  sammlungen.     v.  17 

Anderson,  W:     Pictorial  arts  of  Japan 

Architectural  publication  society.     Dictionary  of  architecture.     8  v. 

Longfellow,  W :  P.  P.  Cyclopaedia  of  works  of  architecture  in  Italy, 
Greece  and  the  Levant 

Architecture  and  building,  1886-95.     15  v. 

Soderholtz,  E   E.     Colonial  architecture  and  furniture 

Wallis,  F.  E.  American  architecture,  decoration  and  furniture  of  the 
1 8th  century 

Prisse  d'  Avernes.    La  decoration  arabe 

Turner,*],  M.  W.    Turner  gallery,  with  text  by  R.  N.  Womum 

History 
Bien,  J.  R.     Atlas  of  the  state  of  New  York 
Burton,  W:     Description  of  Leicestershire,  1777 
Schmid  &  Meurer.     Burgen  und  schlosser  in  Osterreich 
Ebers,  G :  M.     Acgypten,  hrsg.  von  Max  Junghandel 
Oyen,  A.  A.  V.  van,    Stam-  en  wapeoboek*    3  v. 
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Woodward  J  :     Treatise  on  heraldry.     2  v. 

Thacher,  J  :  B.     Continent  of  America 

Bradford,  W :     History  of  the  Plimoth  plantation 

Gift  list.  As  stated  in  the  last  report,,to  secure  certain  advantages  in 
compactness  and  convenient  reference  the  experiment  will  be  tried  of 
printing  triennially  the  list  of  donors  with  the  number  and  character  of 
their  gifts,  previously  appended  to  each  report.  The  next  will  therefore  be 
found  in  the  report  for  1897. 

UTII^IZATION 

Catalogue.  36,382  cards  have  been  added  to  the  catalogue;  17,219 
author  cards,  13,052  subject  cards  and  61 11  title  cards. 

Open  shelves.  Several  thousand  books  are  on  open  shelves  in  the 
reading  rooms  for  readers  to  consult  at  will,  but  attempts  by  readers  to 
return  books  to  their  places  result  in  many  misplacements,  causing  much 
inconvenience  and  loss  of  time  both  to  readers  and  attendants.  To  avert 
such  confusion,  the  following  request  is  posted  conspicuously  in  the  read- 
ing rooms. 

A  book  misplaced  is  practically  lost,  therefore 
Do  not  return  books  to  the  shelves,  but  leave  them  on 
the  tables  or  ledges 

so  that  the  library  staff  may  be  sure  that  no  error  is  made  in 
putting  them  in  their  places. 

Evening  use.  During  the  nine  months  when  the  library  was  open 
evenings  there  were  5056  readers  between  6  and  10  p.  m.  who  called  for 
8716  volumes  from  the  stacks,  besides  using  many  thousand  volumes  in 
the  reading  rooms,  of  which  no  record  is  kept.  From  Aug.  6  till 
Oct.  15  the  library  was  closed  at  6  p.  m.  as  the  number  of  evening 
readers  was  not  likely  to  justify  the  expense  of  lighting  and  service. 

Loans.  The  monthly  record  of  loans  shows,  as  is  usual  all  over  the 
world,  the  largest  circulation  in  the  month  of  March.  *  By  subjects, 
literature  leads  with  34^0,  while  history  with  24%  and  sociology  with 
1 5%  are  second  and  third. 

All  applications  for  the  privilege  of  borrowing  are  now  made  on  the 
following  form,  and  filed  for  reference  at  the  loan  desk  after  the  appli- 
cant has  been  notified  whether  his  request  could  consistently  be  granted. 

{Appiuation) 

To  insure  early  consideration  this  blank  should  give  all  the  items  of  information  asked. 
Name 

Address 

Occupation  or  position  {with  the  name  of  institution  or  firm) 

Length  of  time  for  which  permit  is  needed 

Most  permits  are  for  temporary  privileges  during  a  »pecial  investigation.  The  shorter  the 
life  of  the  permit  the  more  readily  it  can  be  granted.  . 
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Books  or  subjects  for  which  this  extra  privilege  is  asked 

The  permit  if  granted  is  good  only  for  books  or  subjects  specified  aboz'e.  Current  literature  and 
fiction,  in  the  state  library,  are  for  presentation  and  reference  and  are  not  lent  on  permits. 

The  facilities  offered  by  the  state  library  for  consulting  books  from  8  a.  m.  to  lO  p.  m. 
are  insufficient  for  my  use,  because 

If  the  permit  is  granted,  J  agree  to  comply  with  all  library  rules. 

(^Signed) 

I  agree  to  be  responsible  for  any  book  lent  the  above  applicant,  which  is  not  returned  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  and  without  injury  beyond  reasonable  wear. 

^Signed) 

Be/ore  this  application  can  be  granted  the  above  guarantee  should  be  signed  by  a  regent^  a  state 
officer^  or  some  other  responsible  person  known  to  the  library  committee' 

As  books  lent  to  out  of  town  borrowers  have  sometimes  come  back 
so  insufficiently  wrapped  that  bindings  were  scratched  or  comers  broken, 
the  following  directions  are  pasted  on  every  package  of  books  sent  to 
distant  readers. 

Books  from  the  state  library  are  lent  for  temporary  use  outside 
Albany  only  on  condition  that  such  precautions  be  taken  in  packing 
as  to  guard  against  any  probability  of  injury  in  transportation. 

Therefore  please  return  this  book  packed  the  same  as 
when  it  came. 

Protect  edges  and  corners  carefully. 

Do  not  roll  pamphlets,  but  send  them  flat. 

MONTHLY   RECORD   OF   LOANS   BV   CLASS    1 896 


CLASS 


000  Geneinl  ... 
100  Philcsophy 
200  RelifcioD  . . 
300  Sociology  . 
400  Philology  . 

500  Soience 

600  Useful  arts 
700  Fine  arts  . 
800  Literature. 
900  History  .... 

Total  1896. 
"  1895.. 
"  1894.. 


1806 


111 
12 
41 

122 

4 

36 

6 

19 

265 

136 


133 
16 
32 

142 
10 
24 
15 
11 

302 

181 


752  866 
1028  1217 
1114'  974 

I 


120 
16 
26 

142 
11 
21 
23 
15 

310 

233 


917 
1034 
1100 


1806 


91 
14 
26 


90  130 


20 
33 

186!  155 


8l  20 


48 

19 

21 

41g 

264 


34 
41 

28 


18 
29 
179 
3 
61 
53 
25 


124  123 
25]  II 
57  41 

155  141 


IU5-  357 
280  334 


1095,10461189 
1237  13131446 

1290  \?.m  i4:.e 


5 
41 
27 
29 

311 


3 

24 

27 

15 

313 

206 


1102  904  871811 
1157  1031  80P761 
!343'1257'l020,656 


92 

9] 

31 

114 

7 

13 

23 

9 

348 


103 
31 
22 

120 

4 

28 

22 

24 

304 


64  71 

16  18 
13  47 


225  153 


251  238 
131,153 


T^tal 


1253 
306 

1637 

89* 

37D 

308 

261 

3763 

2631 


I   I  i 


645  699  10897 

fi36  529  12187 
670,559  12853 
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Capitol  library.  During  the  year  ending  Oct.  i,  1896,  241  borrow- 
ers have  been  added  to  the  capitol  library  register,  making  a  total  of  668 
from  the  beginning,  of  whom  345  are  still  entitled  to  draw  books* 
During  the  past  year  719  volumes  were  lent  to  state  library  borrowers, 
who,  even  when  not  state  employees,  may  take  one  volume  at  a  time 
from  the  capitol  library.  In  this  library  also  March  shows  the  largest 
record  and  80%  of  the  reading  is  in  literature,  history  following  with 
139^.  The  restriction  on  the  circulation  of  fiction  after  the  recall  of  per- 
mits in  1895,  and  their  reissue  only  for  specified  subjects  together  with 
the  lack  of  funds  for  buying  new  books,  has  reduced  the  circulation  and 
number  of  readers. 

USE   OF   CAPITOL  LIBRARY   BY   CLASS    1893-^6 


CLASS 


18M 


1894 


I 


f 


1895 


1890 


000  General  works. 
100  Philosophy.... 

200  Beligion 

300  Sociology 

400PhUology 

500  Soience 

600  Uaefnl  arts.... 

700  Fine  arts 

800  Literatnre 

WO  History 


28 


3.68 


124 

7 

51 

97 


2  34 
.13 
.95 

1. 


4 

22 

16 

609 

114 


.5 

2.77 

2.02 

76.80 

14.38 


49 

53 

80 

4119 

721 


.91 

1. 

1.51 
77  72 
13.61 


145 

22 

89 

158 

2 

96 

44 

148 

7586 

1130 


.015 
.002 
.009 
.016 
.000 
.010 
.004 
.015 
.826 
.119 


109 
14 
23 

144 

2 

59 

33 

91 

5476 

894 


01.5 

00.3 

00.3 

02.1 

00.02 

00.8 

00.4 

01.3 

80 

13 


Total 


793 


100 


5300 


100 


9420 


100 


6845 


100 


PBBSBBTATION 

Binding.  In  new  work  our  bindery  turned  out  1683  volumes  in  half 
morocco,  150  half  duck,  503  cloth,  207  Amaican  Russia,  or  a  total  of 
^543  volumes,  which  would  have  cost  us  at  lowest  contract  prices 
?2586.45.  Besides  this,  other  work  done  in  the  bindery  brought  the 
total  product  up  to  $3562.16.  The  report  shows  that  after  allowing  10% 
for  depreciation  of  machinery,  we  have  made  a  net  gain  of  $166.09  ^^^ 
the  year,  making  the  total  gain  since  the  bindery  was  started  $418.41, 
thus  proving  that  we  have  secured  a  better  quality  of  work,  greater  pro- 
tection against  loss  by  fire,  and  the  convenience  of  having  the  bookt 
accessible  in  our  building,  all  not  only  without  loss  but  with  a  little  actual 
gain  to  the  state.  Detailed  statistics  are  given  in  the  following  table  and 
in  table  B,  p.  28-29. 
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duplicatb  division  . 
Hxchang^es.     The  following  volumes  and  pamphlets  have  been  sent 
in  the  past  five  years  from  the  library  under  the  system  of  exchange  to 
American  and  foreign  states  and  territories  and  to  various  institutions  in 
this  and  other  countries  : 

1898    1898     1894     1895  1896 

Court  of  appeals  reports 308       220        184         138  -.84 

Supreme  court  reports 210       252        301        301  516 

Session  liaws 140       128         144       ....  153 

Legislativejournals  and  documents     2312   2660       2940     

Legislative  manual 44        44          44          44  44 

State  library  reports 301       127         474        350     

State  library  bulletins 1636      428       1837       1975  1 125 

State  museum  reports 212       339        480        668       

State  museum  bulletins 1675       271         655        770  300 

U.  S.  N.  Y.  regents  reports 1404     1013       2890       1800 

U.  S.  N.  Y.  examination  reports 700 

U.  S.  N.  Y.  extension  reports 750 

TJ.  S.  N.  Y.  regents  bulletins. . . .     2341     3185       8758       2384  3340 

U.  S.  N.  Y.  examination  papers..       430      490        510        550  650 

Other  volumes  and  pamphlets. . .       160       514        225       1416  750 

11,173     69ii«  19,162    11,536  10,312 


LIBBABT  SOHOOI. 

The  register  of  the  first  10  years  of  the  Library  school  appended  to 
the  report  will  be  a  revelation  to  those  who  have  not  watched  the  devel- 
opment of  professional  training  for  librarians.  Our  school  was  the  first 
of  the  kind  in  the  world.  Those  familiar  with  the  subject  say  that  there 
has  never  been  a  professional  school  established  that  has  had  so  remark- 
able a  history  in  the  demand  for  the  service  of  its  graduates  and  in  the 
extent  to  which  they  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  best  work  of  the 
country  in  its  first  decade.  Lack  of  room  to  accommodate  more  than  30 
students  at  a  time  has  compelled  us  to  adhere  to  the  principle  of  keeping 
the  numbers  down  and  has  done  much  to  encourage  the  formation  of 
library  training  classes  at  Pratt  institute  in  Brooklyn,  Drexel  institute  in 
Philadelphia  and  Armour  institute  in  Chicago,  and  as  a  part  of  the  sum- 
mer schools  at  Amherst  college  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  not  to 

a  This  small  total  is  due  to  the  wholesale  destruction  by  the  burning  of  the  state  printer's 
office  in  iSgs  of  publicaUons  which  would  have  been  distributed  in  X893. 
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mention  a  half  dozen  universities  or  libraries  where  regular  instruction 
to  a  limited  extent  is  given  in  library  economy. 

Classes  for  1896.     The  fall  term  opened  Wednesday  Oct.  2,  with 
30  students  representing  10  states  as  follows : 


STATES 

Senior 

Junior 

Total 

New  York 

6 

9 
S 
3 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

IC 

Massachusetts 

c 

Connecticut 

»9 

3 

District  of  Columbia 

Iowa 

•  ■  .  . 

I 

Maine , 

Maryland 

I 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

.... 

Rhode  Island 

I 

9 

21 

30 

The  colleges  represented  are:  for  men  only,  Amherst  and  Bowdoin 

colleges ;  for  women  only,  Wellesley,  Smith,  Vassar,  Mt  Holyoke,  Wells 

and  Elmira  colleges ;  for  coeducation,  Cornell  university,  University  of 

"Michigan,  Alfred  university,  Swarthmore  college  and  Iowa  agricultural 

college. 

Of  the  21  members  of  the  junior  class,  13  were  admitted  without 
examination  as  holders  of  college  degrees.  The  remaining  eight  passed 
entrance  examinations  in  general  literature,  general  history,  general 
information,  German  and  French;  10  other  candidates  who  were 
admitted  to  the  examination  failed. 

Examinations  and  credentials.  The  usual  library  examinations 
were  held  in  March  and  June.  284  examination  passcards  were  issued ; 
215  teacher's  passcards,  seven  certificates  on  completion  of  one  year  of 
work,  three  diplomas  and  two  degrees.  Degrees  and  diplomas  were  con- 
ferred on  the  class  of  1896  as  follows : 

Degree  of  B.  L.  S. :  Myrtilla  Avery,  Nancy  May  Pond. 

Diplomas.  Ellen  Dodge  Biscoe,  Waller  Irene  Bullock,  Frances  Jenkins 
Olcott. 

Annual  visit.    The  school  visited  the  libraries  of  Boston  and  vicinity 
Hartford  and  Springfield  March  31-April  10,  and  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  Massachusetts  Hbrary  club. 
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Admission  to  senior  dass.  An  important  change  of  policy  was 
made  in  June,  to  go  into  eflfect  the  following  school  year,  by  which  the 
completion  of  junior  work  will  not  hereafter  necessarily  admit  to  the 
senior  class.  Class  work,  examinations,  and  those  personal  qualifications 
which  make  or  mar  success  will  be  weighed  and  only  those  who  seem 
likely  to  render  important  service  in  the  library  profession  will  be  re- 
ceived for  the  second  year. 

Summer  session.  The  first  summer  session  of  the  New  York  state 
library  school  began  July  7,  and  lasted  five  weeks.  After  their  very 
heavy  year's  work  the  regular  faculty  could  not  undertake  detailed  instruc- 
tion of  the  summer  class,  though  they  gave  certain  lectures.  The  direct 
conduct  of  the  school  was  in  charge  of  Miss  Myrtilla  Avery,  B.  L.  S.  1896, 
director's  assistant  in  the  public  libraries  division,  assisted  by  Miss  Elisa 
May  Willard,  reference  librarian  at  the  Carnegie  library,  Pittsburg,  who 
from  their  library  course  and  experience  seem  best  adapted  to  this  pecu- 
liar work.  This  summer  faculty  had  every  facility  of  the  school  and 
efficient  assistance.  At  the  close  of  the  course  regents  examinations 
were  given,  and  certificates  stating  that  the  summer  course  had  been 
completed  were  awarded  to  14  successful  candidates,  four  of  whom  passed 
with  honor,  or  above  90?^.  Students  had  free  use  of  the  state  library  as 
well  as  of  the  library  museum  and  other  collections  belonging  to  the 
Library  school.  Obviously  a  five  weeks'  course  allowed  study  only  of  the 
simplest  methods  and  most  elementary  work  of  the  70  weeks  of  the  full 
course,  and  included  simple  cataloguing,  classification,  accessioning, 
shelflisting,  loan  systems  and  some  elementary  work  in  bibliography  and 
library  economy. 

As  this  summer  course  was  given  at  the  urgent  request  of  library 
assistants  who  could  not  leave  their  positions  for  the  full  course,  they 
had  preference,  and  only  those  who  held  credentials  for  the  completion 
of  a  full  four-year  academic  or  high  school  course  or  its  equivalent,  were 
admitted.  Of  the  20  students  admitted  for  regular  work  and  two  for 
partial  work,  all  but  one  were  engaged  in  library  work  and  10  were  in 
New  York  libraries.  Those  engaged  in  library  work  in  New  York  state 
were  instructed  without  charge  as  part  of  the  work  of  the  public  libraries 
division,  but  to  all  others  a  fee  of  $20  was  charged. 

The  practical  success  of  the  school  amply  justified  this  unusual  effort 
to  provide  instruction  for  those  who  can  not  take  the  time  for  the  two 
years*  course. 
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Faculty.  The  only  change  in  the  faculty  is  the  addition  of  the  public 
libraries  inspector,  William  Reed  Eastman,  M.  A.  (Yale),  B.  L  S.  (N.Y.)^ 
as  lecturer  on  library  buildings. 

List  of  students,  1896.    The  classes  for  the  year  were : 

Seniors 

Averj,  Myrtilla,  Katonah,  N.  Y.     B.  A.  Wellesley  college,  1891 
Betteridge,  Grace  Lillian.  Brockport,  N.  Y.      Wellesley  college,  1887-89 
Biscoe,  EUen  Dodge,  Albany,  N.  Y.    Wellesley  college,  1885-88 
Bullock,  Waller  Irene,  Baltimore,  Md.     Wellesley  college,  1892^4 
Corwin,  Euphemia  Kipp,  Greendale,  N.  Y. 

Crawford,  Esther,  Missouri  Valley,  Iowa.     B.  L.  Iowa  agricultural  col- 
lege, 1887 
Curtis,  Florence  Rising,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.    Wells  college,  1891-94 
Olcott,  Frances  Jenkins,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 
Pond,  Nancy  May,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.     B.  S.  Wellesley  college,  1893 

Juniors 

Abbot,  Etheldrcd,  Utica,  N.  Y.     B.  A.  Vassar  college,  1895 

Ames,  Anne  Seymour,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Andrews,  Elisabeth  Parkhill,  Wethersfield,  Ct. 

Atkinson,  Jane,  Holicong,  Pa.     B.  A.  Swarthmore  college,  1893 

Fellows,  Jennie  Dorcas,  Norwich,   Ct. 

Flagg,  Charles  Allcott,  Sandwich,  Mass.      B.  A.  Bowdoin  college,  1894 

Frisbee,  Edward  Selah,  Albany,  N.Y.     B.  A.    Amherst  college,    i860; 

M.  A.  1866;     D.  D.  1878 
Hopkins,  Julia  Anna,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

lies,  Constance  Hurford,  Providence,  R.  I.     B.  L.  Smith  college,  1895 
Kueffner,  Cecilia  Wanda,  Cambridge,  Mass.     University  of  Michigan^ 

1892-93;  Radcliffe  college,  1893-94 
Langworthy,  Louise,  Alfred,  N.  Y.     Ph.  B.  Alfred  university,  1895 
Lord,  Isabel  Ely,  Essex,  Ct. 

McMair,  Mary  Wilson,  Oneida,  N.  Y.    B.  A.  Elmira  college,  1895 
Morse,  Anna  Louise,  Millbury,  Mass.     B«  A.  Smith  college,  1892 
Newman,  Alice,  Pittsfield,  Mass.     B.  S.  Wellesley  college,  1893 
Pierson,  Harriet  Wheeler,  Florida,  N.  Y.     Mt  Holyoke  college,  1892-9^. 
Smith,  Bessie  Sargeant,  Wellesley,  Mass.     B.  A.  Wellesley  college,  1895 
Terwilliger,  Mary  Sayers,  Alfred,  N.  Y.    Ph.  B.  Alfred  university,  1890  - 

Ph.  M.  1892 
Thompson,  Madeleine  Sylvester,    Passaic,  N.  J.     B.  S.  Cornell  univer- 

sity,  1882 
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Thome,  Elisabeth  Gertrude,  Skaneatclcs,  N.  Y.    P.  A.   Vassar  college. 

Waterman,  Lucy  D wight,  Gorham,  Me, 

Willard,  Julia  Etta,  Watertown,  N.  Y.    B.  U  Cornell  university,  1885 

Positions  filled.    64  positions  have  been  filled  during  the  year  by^ 
graduates  and  students  as  shown  in  the  lo-year  summary.    See  p.  33. 

Private    instruction.      Beside  those  instructed  in  the  school  the 
following  special  personal  instruction  was  given  as  follows  : 
Jan.  3-Feb.  29,  1896.     Irene  Earll,  Central  library,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  . 
Mar.  3-14,  1896.     Mary   E.  Miller,  Engineering  news  publishing  co^ 

Tribune  b'Jd'g,  New  York 
Aug.  1 1-3 1,  1896.     Anna  B.  Miller,  St  Agnes  free  library  New  York 
Sept.  12-15,  1^96.    Helen  Moore,  University  settlement  library   New 

York 


The  use  of  the  library  has  been  rapidly  increasing  ever  since  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  University  in  1889.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  meet 
adequately  the  demands  of  the  public  without  an  increase  in  the  appro- 
priations, which  have  remained  the  same  as  they  were  fixed  seven  years 
ago  when  the  work  was  so  much  less.  As  a  result  of  this  unusual  pres- 
sure we  have  been  forced  to  cut  expenditures  below  our  needs  on  every 
item.  The  summary  of  expenses  on  page  10  shows  that  five  of  the  six 
items  are  the  lowest  since  records  have  been  kept.  While  the  items  for 
salaries  are  the  largest,  the  need  of  more  help  has  never  been  felt  so 
much.  With  our  growing  usefulness  there  are  new  demands  for  time  and 
work  that  ought  to  be  met.  If  those  who  make  the  appropriations  could 
know  in  detail  how  carefully  they  are  expended  and  the  amount  of  prac- 
tical good  that  comes  to  the  state's  higher  interests,  we  should  not  be 
compelled  to  suggest  a  second  time  a  reasonable  increase  to  correspond 
somewhat  with  the  increased  work.  It  is  a  common  remark  of  those 
who  take  time  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  work  of  the  library,  that 
no  department  of  the  state's  government  has  made  more  satisfactory 
progress  or  better  deserves  the  sympathy  and  practical  support  of  the 
legislature.  I  am  compelled  to  recommend  that  the  necessity  of  increased 
funds  be  urgently  represented  to  the  next  legislature. 

Respectfully  submitted 

Melvil  Dewey 


Director 


State  library,  Albany,  N,  K  17  Dec,  1896 
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APPENDIX  z :     SUMMARY  OP  STATE  LIBRARY 


A    Additions 

TOTAL 

lb95 

1893 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Boagbt 
From  regular  agents...... .. . .... 

9310 

77 
663 

150 
26 

206 
140 

346 

174 

From  auctions -. .- 

8 

From  other  sources 

42 

Total  volumes  bou|pht 

3060 

176 

884 

By  exchange 

By  binding  pamphlets  .... .... ...... 

147 
1114 

960 
8703 

41 

149 
50 
96 

9 

84 

85 
866 

37 

B V  binding  serials -. 

92 

Oivem .............................. 

117 

Total  Tolnni^Mi  not  l>onirlitt........ 

5014 

886 

444 

846 

Total  Tolvimos  add od  ............... 

8064 

51S 

790 

470 

Pamnhlets  bonirht .. .... - 

60 
11934 

625 

325 

14 

Pamphlets  given 

449 

PaiDDhiets  bv  exchanfre .. . 

Total  pamplilets  added 

11984 

6S6 

385 

463 

Total  additions 

iS0048 

1187 

1115 

933 

Total  volumes  in  librarv  ...... ...... 

190938 

191728 

192198 

B    Bindery 
No.  of  vols,  bound 

2550 

$2586  i5 

iy75  71 

260 

$234  75 

48  73 

235 

$249  90 

50  55 

220 

Value  of  new  binding  ........ ... 

$207  75 

Value  of  other  work 

74  69 

Total  vain e ^  .... 

$3562  16 

$S88  48 

$800  45 

$888  44 

C    Cards  added  to  oatalon^ne 
Author 

17i8l9 

6111 

1305S 

657 
119 
570 

1270 

216 

1024 

694 

Title 

147 

Subject 

710 

Total 

36388 

1346 

8510 

1651 

D  BOOKS 

,  8ERIALS,  SUBJECT  CARDS 

This  tabl<«  does  not  Include  duplicates  (estimated  at  100.000) 

Volumes 

Serials 

Suljject 

ADDBD 

Cost 
forl896 

Cost, 
for  1896 

Total 

Total 

on  shelf 

list 

189S 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1898 

1892 

1898 

17373 

663 

620 

567 

654 

528 

$262  00 

$455  12 

4972 

401 

679 

1853 

55 

92 

154 

70 

62 

50  91 

28  92 

1037 

110 

132 

12639 

466 

259 

1130 

326 

711 

225  91 

53  36 

3647 

402 

240 

281751  33:^7 

3243 

3641 

3734 

2926 

4735  94 

1055  20 

12442 

404^ 

2435 

2640 

65 

175 

167 

86 

99 

46  40 

22  16 

1200 

116 

97 

10585 

498 

621 

753 

392 

529 

478  09 

268  25 

8193 

1059 

895 

18179 

535 

2648 

891 

614 

1614 

2607  66 

616  42 

6861 

509 

1090 

2684 

146 

256 

215 

266 

178 

456  64 

62  85 

1844 

174 

191 

12075 

387 

617 

1:^98 

458 

431 

185  60 

10  93 

10572 

410 

433 

35892 

1090 

1514 

1723 

1003 

986 

1652  33 

183  95 

31605 

4504 

2148 

148095 

8064 

$10701  48 

$8737  16 

88373 

134031 

7603 

8963  14 

8813  80 

69381 

186488 

10639 

10011  90 
11318  17 

8167  67 

53603 

115780 

7848 

10045 

1997  00 

39864 
30984 

8340 

3  05744 

9873  87 

1801  48 

11787 
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STATISTICS,  X  OCT.  1894-30  SEPT.  1895 

'  1895 


Jan. 

Feb- 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

AUK. 

Sept. 

305 
99 

376 

1 
27 

459 
15 
31 

152 
35 
55 

212 
17 
65 

66 

1 
110 

66 
'""'25 

105 

""'27 
132 

39 
16 

404 

404 

605 

242 

204 

177 

01 

55 

4 

47 

49 

189 

85 

94 
185 

"'169 

63 

652 

49 
121 
102 
236 

13 
109 
114 
300 

20 
230 

67 
524 

3 

28 

72 

127 

"""55 

113 

42 

8 
60 
59 
59 

280 

364 

824 

508 

536 

841 

230 

210 

186 

603 

768 

1320 

760 

880 

1018 

321 

342 

241 

21 
416 

'"""563 

"1796 

2 
644 

12 
2608 

1 

3403 

'"'338 

*"486 

'"'281 

437 

663 

1706 

646 

2620 

8404 

338 

486 

281 

1130 

1331 

3125 

1306 

3450 

4422 

650 

828 

522 

192891 

198659 

194988 

195738 

196568 

197586 

197907 

198249 

198490 

241 

(225  30 

83  06 

166 

$211  90 

56  25 

254 

$287  65 

77  09 

263 

$262  60 

85  22 

219 

$209  90 
108  80 

248 

$247  95 

126  33 

243 

$241  30 

122  80 

201 

1207  56 

142  19 

$308  26 

$268  16 

$364  74 

$347  82 

$318  70 

$374  28 

$364  10 

$340  74 

1751 
867 
1657 

2086 

983 

1690 

2128 

947 

1651 

2000 

804 

1412 

2985 
1041 
2145 

1490 
566 

876 

1419 
316 
702 

661 

92 

653 

1406 

78 

13 
63 

4175 

4760 

4726 

4216 

6171 

2031 

2437 

154 

AND  DrPI.ICATBS  ADDED ;  BY  CXASS 

boxed  and  itUl  Inacoefldble  in  the  attio  for  lack  of  shelving:. 

cards 

Duplicates 

IDDKD 

ADDKD 

Total  on 
8helvefl 
1  Oct.  96 

18Q6 

1896 

Clafls 

18BS 

1998 

1894 

1895 

1890 

1896 

18M 

Bound 

Un- 
bound 

1110 

1292 

696 

0 

166 

241 

366 

346 

925 

122 

803 

3749 

266 

194 

113 

100 

11 

67 

42 

71 

90 

7 

83 

337 

1039 

557 

605 

200 

327 

107 

150 

179 

552 

86 

466 

2238 

970 

1261 

995 

300 

1309 

1613 

888 

1900 

6304 

335 

5969 

16323 

m 

13;^ 

192 

400 

7 

6 

21 

47 

30 

6 

24 

159 

3595 

20O4 

658 

500 

110 

345 

175 

275 

584 

134 

450 

2937 

3744 

933 

1085 

600 

381 

1604 

704 

844 

2427 

365 

2063 

9446 

390 

367 

524 

700 

12 

18 

32 

62 

161 

22 

139 

364 

1952 

1469 

5245 

800 

6 

21 

26 

39 

81 

67 

14 

241 

3181 

7518 

3039 

900 

215 

213 

131 

241 

300 

148 

152 

2278 

Tear 

13052 

i^ 

11454 

1202 

10162 

38072 

16718 

'S9S 

4004 

26618 

14380 

i8g4 

2586 

^: 

qpI  Y\\i  V  - 

SfJi 

1393 

4286 

»ooW 

1892 

2A:i4 

ISKM 

le 
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B  BOOKS,  SERIALS  AND  SUBJECT  CARDS  IN  EACH  OP  THE  xoo 
SUBJECT  DIVISIONS 

This  table  shows  additions  made  to  books  and  catalogue  In  each  subject  and  will  serve  for 
-comparison  from  year  to  year. 


n 

Divisions  of 
classlfleation 

Volumes 

Sertals 

Subject  cards 

il 

Total 

Added 

Cost 

Cost 

Total 

Added 

010 

0  General  works 

fiiblioif raDhv  ......... 

3133 

529 

789 

8 

8019 

1173 

810 

•  2842 

70 

147 
63 
12 

183 
27 

87 

1 
8 

$144  76 

3  95 

18  63 

43  52 

1  86 

38 

48  88 

$72  18 
22  2:i 

232  73 

188 

106  10 

3456 

690 

46 

2 

405 

67 

77 

23 

217 

434 

020 

Lib   econom V . .-.. .... 

108 

030 

C yclopedias  .......... 

7 

040 

Collections  ....... .... 

060 

Periodicals.  .......... 

12 

060 

Societies  ............. 

4 

070 

14 

OSO 

Polvgrapby 

6 

090 

Book  rarities 

21 

0  Total 

17373 

5a8 

$262  00 

$435  " 

4972 

590 

IOC 

Philosophy  ..-.-. .... 

160 
36 
44 

479 
8 

178 
39 

638 
72 

199 

4 

2 

1 

21 

13 
1 

16 
1 
3 

$1  10 

68 

23  83 

13  16 

90 

9  44 

1  79 

$12    90 
13  22 

1  80 

39 
23 
23 

252 
10 

151 
17 

442 
SO 
60 

110 

MctaDhvsics   

3 

120 
130 
140 

Spec.  met.  topicn 

Mind  and  body 

S vRtems 

3 
S2 

1 

150 

Psvcholoflrv 

20 

160 

Lo^ic  ................ 

2 

170 

Ethics 

42 

180 
190 

Ancient  philosophy... 
Modem      *'      

100  Total 

4 
6 

X853 

62 

$50  91 

$28  92 

1037 

1X3 

200 

Religion 

3047 

277 
1177 

915 
1230 
1077 
1583 

728 
2264 

341 

101 
10 

132 
68 
77 
30 

110 
29 

126 
28 

$42  88 
12  04 

40  96 
9  16 

11  18 
2  23 

12  76 
2]  67 

41  58 
31  46 

$41  85 
4  50 

7  01 

387 
100 
360 
315 
711 
233 
360 
291 
652 
238 

42 

210 
220 

Natural  theology 

Bible 

9 
113 

230 

Doctrinal 

65 

240 

Devotional 

45 

?50 

Parochial 

46 

260 

Innritutions  .......... 

78 

270 

Religious  hist. ........ 

37 

?I8!1 

Churches 

131 

290 

Nou-Christian 

200  Total 

39 

12639 

800 
944 
4291 
3621 
8886 
2133 
1760 
4190 
1063 
487 

711 

~"To 

45 

451 

256 

1427 

229 

100 

284 

76 

18 

$225  96 

$53  36 

3647 

605 

300 
310 

Sociology 

$33  25 

6  29 

162  88 

71  10 

4263  77 

66  13 

13  45 

43  91 

61  67 

33  59 

$37  75 

4  82 

127  45 

113  37 

677  22 

29  96 

6  30 

36  99 

950 

11  94 

478 
1547 
2489 

985 
1282 
1263 
2546 

817 

645 

57 

Statistics   

22 

320 
330 
340 

Political  science 

*'        economy 

Law .* 

110 

212 

59 

350 
3<^0 

Administration 

A«<Rociations 

100 
85 

370 

Kilucation  

23» 

380 

Commerce 

87 

390 

Customs,  etc 

80 

300  Total ...... . . 

28175 



2926 

$4735  94 

$1055  20 

12442 

995 
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£  BOOKS,  SERIALS  AND  SUBJECT  CARDS  IN  EACH  OP  THE  100 
SUBJECT  DIVISIONS   (continued) 


Divinlons  of 

CllMtflflOAtlon 


Vol  o  UK'S 


Total     Added 


Oost 


Serials 


Subj4*et  cards 


Ck»t 


Total     Added 


Philology, 

Cuiiiparative 

English 

Ueiman 

French 

Italian 

Spanish 

Latin 

Greek 

Mi  nor  languages 

400  Total 

Natural  science 

Mathematics 

Astronomy 

Physics  

Chemistry 

Geology 

Paleontology 

Biology 

Botany  . 

Zoology 

500  Total 

Useful  arts... 

Medieine 

Engineering 

Agriculture 

Domestic  economy... 

Communication 

Chemical  technology . 

Mannf  actnrers 

Mechical  trades 

Bnilding 

600  Total 

Pine  arts 

Landscape  gardening 

Architecture 

Sculptnre  

Drawing 

Painting 

Engraving 

Photography 

Masic 

Amusements 

700  Total 


164 

87 

946 

216 

244 

27 

35 

241 

142 

538 


4 

4 

34 

12 

17 

2 

1 

9 

5 

11 


$  90 
5  67 

•  9  53 
9  00 
8  70 


2  00 
10  60 


$10  75 
1  00 


4  16 
6  25 


47 

59 

424 

118 

113 

16 

16 

102 

56 

249 


2640 


99 


$46  40 


$aa  z6 


Z200 


532 
979 
417 
563 

lt>85 
292 
532 
713 

1590 


85 
30 
20 
30 
97 
92 
10 
27 
36 
102 


$6  00 
5  36 
3  75 

23  10 
150  95 

21  04 

41  15 

63  04 

163  70 


$42  93 

4  50 
6  48 

8  60 
29  20 

5  88 
31  35 
14  30 

125  01 


10585 


529 


$478  og   $a68  2$ 


5672 

6856 

1815 

2402 

167 

699 

271 

177 

40 

90 


1116 

145 

202 

4 

36 

12 

10 

2 

5 


$  2  25 

2124  77 

402  30 

7  20 

39  54 
50 

7  10 
15  50 

8  50 


$10  13 

558  64 

24  60 

9  25 

4  00 

4  80 

5  00 


18179 


1614 


43:5 
173 
518 
244 
166 
158 
64 
61 
540 
327 


32 
9 

56 
3 

11 
8 
3 
3 

22 

31 


2684 


178 


$2607  66 


$616  4a 


$58  15 

7  65 

249  83 

9  58 

28  37 

47  27 

7  34 

14  90 
33  55 


$16  00 

27  25 

3  60 


6  30 
9  70 


$456  64 


$62  85 


615 
533 

1104 
547 
440 

1501 
400 
535 
707 

1811 


8193 


196 

4806 

559 

531 

162 

294 

133 

71 

36 

73 


6861 


263 

193 

368 

156 

116 

95 

84 

35 

314 

220 


1844 


5 

7 

83 

21 

18 

4 

2 

9 

9 

34 


Z92 


48 
27 
40 
63 
41 

173 
32 
33 
73 

128 


658 


25 

746 

106 

67 

21 

55 

18 

23 

9 

15 


1085 


119 
91 

127 
53 
25 
17 
20 
5 
23 
44 


5*4 
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B  BOOKS,  SERIALS  AND  SUBJECT    CARDS   IN  EACH  OP  THE  loo 
SUBJECT  DIVISIONS  {concluded) 


800 

810 
820 
830 
840 
850 
860 
870 
880 
890 


900 
910 
920 
930 
940 
950 
960 
970 
980 
990 


Dfvffiloni  of 
olassiflcatioii 


Literature 

American 

English 

Geiman 

French  

Italian 

Spanish 

Latiu 

Greek 

Minor  languages. 

800  Total 


History 

Geography 

Biography 

Ancient  history.. 

'  Europe 

Asia 

^     Africa 

"§  ]  No.  America. 
So.  America. 

,  Oceanica 


goo  Total. 


Tolames 


Total    Add  ed 


401 

3298 

*4385 

636 

1266 

308 

105 

765 

675 

236 


12075 


1104 

10404 

10661 

525 

4929 

258 

56 

7723 

180 

52 


35189a 


32 

90 

176 

26 

43 

4 

3 

17 

33 

7 


431 


14 

186 

410 

13 

93 

7 

2 

253 

1 

5 


98O 


OOBt 


$11  67 

18  38 

66  88 

14  41 

42  81 

208 

1  70 

7  31 

12  47 

7 


Serials 


Cost 


$1  80 
9  13 


Sutjeot  cards 


Total     Added 


$185  60 


$17  38 
271  60 
715  55 

17  05 
170  46 

10  33 

4  95 

437  32 


$165*  33 


$10  93 


$17  22 
51  44 
79  80 

12  10 
5  00 

18  39 


$183  95 


374 

3758 

3865 

555 

790 

145 

90 

565 

279 

151 


Z0572 


388 

8714 

13310 

380 

3120 

206 

66 

5153 

209 

59 


3z6o< 


154 

1631 

2118 

227 

436 

93 

49 

380 

144 

13 


5245 


32 

738 

1402 

33 

348 

13 

6 

450 

6 

11 
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Access  to  shelves,  19^. 

Additions,  to  edncation  library,  18^ ;  to 

general  library,  15>;  to  law  library, 

12«-13«,  14T ;  to  medical  Ubrary,  IS* ; 

list  of  important,  17^19*;   by  ten 

classes,  15«-ia7- 
tables;  14«;  sources,  281-29;  by  10 

elasses,  287-29 ;  by  100  classes,  30-32. 
Appropriations,  increased,  27>. 
ArehiTist,  reiK>rt,  IS^-U^. 

Bindery,  employees  and  wages,  9*. 
Binding,  payments,  10^,  10^;  cost  for 

year,^  2V;    account    by    size   and 

material,  22 ;  amount  and  cost,  table, 

28^-39. 
Books,  payments,  W,  l(fi.    See  alio 

Additions;  Duplicates;  Volumes. 
Bulletins,  extension,  11^;  on  compara- 

tive  legislation,  121. 

Capitol  library,  21«. 

Cards  added  to  catalogue,  tables; 
number  and  forms,  28^-29;  by  10 
classes,  29^ ;  by  100  subject  diyisions, 
801-82. 

Catalogue,  progress,  19*. 

Cataloguing,  tables ;  number  of  cards, 
28^29;  subject  cards  by  10  classes, 
29^;  subject  cards  by  100  divisions, 
301-82. 

Ciroulation,  $ee  Loans. 

Classes,  additions  by;  tables,  287-82. 

Duplicate  diyision,  23i. 
Duplicates,  additions  to,  W;  table, 
number  by  classes,  29^. 


Education  library,  13^. 

Employees,  lists  and  salaries,  7*-9*. 

Evening  use  of  library,  growth,  19^. 

Exchanges,  23i. 

Expenses,  iSpjf-g6,  Kfl-. 

Extension   department,    publications, 

11». 
Extension  libraries,  nuniber  of  volumes, 

14«. 

Finances,  comparative  summary,  lOi. 
Fittings,  payments,  10^,  10*. 
Free  libraries,  §ee  Public  libraries. 

Gifts,  to  law  library,  12* ;  to  education 
library,  13* ;  to  general  library,  14<, 
15^;  list,  19S. 

Grants  to  public  libraries,  10*. 

History,  volumes  in  state  library,  16*. 
Howell,  G:  B.,  report  as  state  archivist, 
13M4*. 

Incidentals,  payments,  10^,  10^. 

Law  library,  additions  to,  124^13S,  W ; 
number  of  volumes,  12* ,  gifts  to,  12*. 

Legislative  bulletin,  12^. 

Library  school,  000  New  York  state 
library  school. 

Loans,  19^-21*;  application  blank,  19*- 
20*;  growth,  20^;  from  oapitol  lib- 
rary, 211. 

Manuscript  division,  report,  137-14*. 
Medical  library;  13*;  expenses,  10*. 
Months,  abbreviations,  7*. 
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New  York  state  library  school,  23«- 
27^ ;  admission  to  senior  class,  25^ ; 
credent;  24';  faculty,  26^;  pri- 
vate 'mstrnction,  27';  summer  ses- 
sion, 25^ ;  annual  visit,  24' ; 

students;  geographic  summary, 
242;  college  relations,  24(^;  senior 
and  junior  classes,  iSgd,  26^27^; 
positions  filled,  27^. 

Open  shelves,  19^. 
Order  department,  IT^. 

Periodicals,  see  Serials. 
Public  libraries,  grants  to,  lO*. 
Public  libraries  division,  expenses,  1(P ; 

publications,  11*. 
Publications,  111;  payments,  1(P,  lO*. 

Reference  use,  growth,  19<. 
Regents,  list,  2. 
Repairs,  payments,  lO^. 

Salaries,  list,   81-^;  payments,    10*, 

108. 
Serials,  pnyments,  10^; 

tables;  of  additions  by  10  classes, 

287;  by  100  divisions,  301-32. 
Shelf  list,  volumes  on ;  by  10  classes, 

28«;  by  100  subject  divisions,  30^-32. 


Sociology,  specialty  of  state  library, 
16». 

Staff,  lists  and  salaries,  7M* ;  resig- 
nation and  transfers,  9^. 

Statistics,  se^  Tables. 

Supplies,  payments,  10*,  10«. 

Syllabuses,  11*. 

Tables,  additions,  14*,  15»,  281-32; 
binding  statistics,  22, 28^-29;  oapitol 
library,  circulation,  21*;  cataloguing 
statistics,  28^-32;  exchanges,  231; 
finances,  lOi;  library  sehool  students, 
242;  loans  from  general  library,  20^ ; 
printing,  11^-  serials,  28*,  301-32; 
staff  and  employees,  8i-^. 

Traveling  expenses,  10*,  10^. 

Traveling  libraries,  finding  lists,  11*; 
additions  to,  14?. 

Use  of  library  in  evening,  growth,  19». 

Volumes,  in  law  library,  12* ;  in  edu- 
cation library,  13*;  in  medical  lib- 
rary, 1S«;  total  number,  14^; 

on  shelf  list;  by  10  classes,  38>; 
by  100  divisions,  301-32.  See  also 
Books. 

Woman's  library,  1^-17». 
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PREFACE 

As  fast  as  proofs  or  advance  copies  of  the  session  laws  of  each  state  can  be  secured* 
the  separate  laws  are  indexed  on  cards  by  the  legislative  sub-librarian,  £.  Dana 
Durand,  Ph.  D.,  and  classified  by  subject.  This  is  necessary  to  enable  the  state  library 
to  answer  promptly  frequent  inquiries  as  to  legislation  in  other  states. 

This  index  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  order  that  legislators,  state  officers 
and  others  may  know  at  a  glance  what  laws  have  been  passed  by  states  on  any  subject, 
without  going  to  the  library  to  consult  the  manuscript  index.  In  most  cases  the  laws 
are  briefly  summarized  as  well  as  cited,  so  that  frequently  consultation  of  the  laws  them- 
selves is  unnecessary.  The  aim  is  to  give  as  far  as  possible  a  concise  comparative  view 
of  current  state  legislation  on  all  subjects  except  those  of  purely  local  interest  Such  a 
summary  is  of  course  impracticable  with  general  laws  having  many  regulations  or  minor 
amendments.  This  annual  bulletin  should  contribute  materially  to  advancing  standards 
of  legislation  and  promoting  uniformity,  as  it  enables  legislators  with  a  minimum  of  labor 
to  utilize  the  experience  of  other  states  which  have  recently  been  working  on  similar 
problems. 

The  references  in  the  present  bulletin  cover  14  sUtes.  They  include  all  the  legislative 
sessions  held  in  1896  except  those  of  Georgia  and  Vermont,  held  in  the  last  quarter; 
together  with  the  Georgia  session  held  in  the  last  quarter  of  1895. 

An  unusually  large  number  of  important  constitutional  amendments  were  voted  upon 
by  the  people  in  1896,  and  information  as  to  their  adoption  or  rejection  has  been 
obtained  from  the  secretaries  of  state.  Tlie  amendments  are  placed  in  the  summary 
under  their  proper  subject-heads,  but  on  page  408  a  separate  table,  arranged  by  states 
and  referring  to  the  marginal  numbers,  is  added. 


Explanations 

These  must  be  carefully  read  to  understand  the  bulletin. 

The  bulletin  consists  of  two  parts :  summary  and  index. 

The  summary  is  classified  under  the  general  heads  shown  in  the  table  of  contents  on 
the  cover  and  in  greater  detail  on  page  317.  More  comprehensive  laws  are  regularly  put 
first  under  the  headings,  and  in  ascertaining  what  legislation  has  been  passed  concerning 
subordinate  matters  under  the  general  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  also  to  the  more 
inclusive  entries.     Cross  references  must  also  be  observed. 

The  index  is  an  alphabetic  list  of  all  the  specific  topics  contained  in  the  summary, 
and  refers  to  each  entry  by  its  marginal  number.     It  is  necessarily  very  condensed. 

Nno  legislation  only  is  included;  and  when  this  is  in  the  form  of  amendments, 
only  those  clauses  which  add  to,  or  materially  change  old  enactments  are  cited.  In  case 
some  part  of  the  former  law,  still  retained,  is  necessary  for  clearness,  it  is  printed  in 
ordinary  type  and  new  matter  in  italics. 

Citations,  as  a  rule,  are  made  by  state,  number  of  chapter,  and  date  of  approval.  In 
Ohio  and  Rhode  Island,  where  the  governor's  approval  is  not  necessary,  the  date  of 
final  passage  by  the  legislature  is  given.    In  the  case  of  bills  which  are  passed  over  the 
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governor's  veto  or  become  laws  without  his  signature  by  expiration  of  time,  the  date  of 

such  passage  or  expiration  is  given.    The  laws  of  Ohio  and  Georgia  are  without  chapter 

numbers,  and  references  are  to  page  numbers. 

Any  inquiries  or    correspondence    pertaining   to    comparative  legislation  will  be 

promptly  answered  if   addressed   Legislative    sub-librarian,    State    library,   Albany, 

N.Y. 

Melvil  Dewky 

Director 


liBOISULTIVZ:  SBS8IONS  INCLVDBD  IN  THIS  BUIXETIN 

The  sessions  are  biennial  and  the  dates  1896  unless  otherwise  indicated. 


Dates 

Dates 

Georgia  (annual) 

23  0    -  II  D  '95      New  York  (annual) 

2  Ja       -  30  Ap 

13  Ja  -  II  Ap 

Ohio 

6  Ja       -  27  Ap 

Kentucky 
Louisiana 

6Ja  .17  Mr 
II  My.    9JI 

Rhode  Island 

,  ,            _  i  21  Ja       -  15  My 
I  («.««./)  |, 6  My      .28 My 

Maryland 

I  Ja  -  30  Mr 

South  Carolina  (annual)    14  Ja        -  7  Mr 

Massachusetts  (annual)  i  Ja  -  10  Je 

Utah 

7ja       -sAp 

Mississippi 

7ja  .24  Mr 

Virginia 

4D '95.5  Mr 

New  Jersey  {annua 

0    14  Ja  -  26  Mr 

ABBREVIATIONS 

Months 

Ja       January 

Ap       April 

Jl        July 

0         October 

F         February 

My       May 

Ag      August 

N         November 

Mr       March 

Je        June 

S         September 

D         December 

States 

Ga.          Georgia 

Mass.      Massachusetts 

0. 

Ohio 

la.           Iowa 
Ky.          Kentucky 
La.          Louisiana 

Miss.       Mississippi 

R.  L 

Rhode  Island 

N.  J.       New  Jersey 

S.  C. 

South  Carolina 

Md.         Maryland 

N.  Y.      New  York 

Va. 

Virginia 
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Public  morals 
Family 
Amusements 

Intoxicating  liquors.  Nar- 
cotics 
Public  order  and  decency 


No,      Pagt 
319 

16      320 

a8      320 
8      322 


63 

Education  322 

Public  school  organization  42  322 

Teachers  az  324 

Instruction  zo  325 

Higher  and  professional  z8  326 

Libraries  8  327 

Scientific  work.    Art  z6  327 


93 
Labor 

Statistics.    Bureaus  z 

Employment.    Wages  z6 

Protection.    Factory  laws     zy 


34 


Corporations 
General 

Corporations  not  for  profit 
Banking  and  loan  institu- 
tions 
Trusts  and  combinations 


Finance 

State  finance 
Taxation —  general 
Special  forms  of  taxation 
Local  finance 


328 
328 


"5 
Political  regulations 

Civil  rights.     Citizenship  4 
Elections  59      329 
Law-making.  Legislature  24      332 
Public  documents.    Print- 
ing 6 


333 


333 
333 
333 
334 


335 


24 

33^ 

zz 

25 

337 

5 

65 

339 

15 

339 

42 

340 

43 

342 

31   344 


Z3Z 

Property  and  contract  rights  346 

Possession.    Transfer  33  346 

Liens.     Incumbrances  22  348 

Other  obligations,  etc.  aa  350 

Insolvency  7  351 


84 

ates  of  decedents 

3SI 

Descents.    Devises 

zo 

3SI 

Administration.       Proce- 

dure 

19 

352 

Guardianship 

6 

353 

Administration  of  justice 
Practice  of  law 
Courts 

Court  officers 
Civil  procedure  —  general 
Civil  procedure — special 

actions 
Criminal  procedure 
Crimes 


No. 

Pagt 

353 

4 

353 

42 

354 

15 

356 

96 

357 

25 

362 

40 
34 

% 

256 

State  and  local  government  367 

General  8  367 

State  government  4a  365 
County  &   township 

government  a7  370 
Cities.   Villages.   Towns. 

Boroughs  48  371 

Police.     Fire  department  zz  374 

Light.  Water.  Power  aa  374 
Local   improvements. 

Sewers,  &c.  38  376 

Parks.     Boulevards  7  378 

Cemeteries  4  378 
Roads.     Highways. 

Bridges  56  378 


Military  regulations 

Militia.     National  guard 
Veterans.  War  memorials 


a63 

2Z        381 

31        382 


Charities 

Charities     and     reform. 

General 
Insane.     Feeble-minded 
Deaf  and  dumb.     Blind 
Other  charities 


52 


6 
14 

9 
13 


42 


384 

384 
384 

385 


Penal  and  reformatory  386 

State  prisons  and  convicts  29  386 

County  jails  and  prisoners  5  388 

Reformatories  zo  388 


Insurance 
General 

Life  and  accident 
Fire  and  other  casualty 
Suret)r  and  guaranty  com- 
panies 8 


44 

359 

zo 

389 

Z2 

389 

19 

390 

391 


35 


49 .  :i: 
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No,     Page 
Transportation.    Commu- 
nication 391 
Railways  43      39^ 
Rapid  transit.    Street  rail- 
ways 14      394 
Express.  Telegraph.  Tel 
ephone.     Navigation  16      395 

73 

Public  health  and  safety  396 

Gen*l  supervision.  Boards  14      396 
Medicine.    Dentistry. 

Pharmacy  11      39^ 

Foods.    Adnlteration  9      397 

Public  safety  12      397 


Trade.  Industries.  Mining 
Domestic  trade.    Weights 

and  measures 
Arts.     Industries 
Mines  and  mining 


46 


398 

%^    398 

12        400 

7      400 


46 


No.  Pag* 

Agriculture  4^1 

General  Associations  7  401 
Soil — drainage,  irrigation, 

fertilizers  17  401 

Pests.  Hindrances  to  crops  8  402 

Domestic  animals  25  4<>2 

Dairy  products  1$  4^4 

Forestry  4  4^4 


Game  and  fish 
General 
Game 
Fish 
Shell  fish 


Total  number   of  refer- 
ences -  1619 


74 

404 

8 

404 

15 

40s 

20 

IZ 

1^ 

54 
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LEGISLATION  BY  STATES  IN   1 896 
Seventh  Annual  Comparative  Summary  and  Index 


Public  morals 

{Sm  alto  Crim«8  and  puaUhmenta,  819 ;  Beligioag  corporationB,  318) 

Family 

{Su  ako  Bastardy,  67 ;  Family  property,  408, 666;  OaardiaoB.  698 ;  Orphans,  1191) 

1  KarrlAge.    Qeneral  law  of  domestic  relations.  H.  Y.  272»  17  Ap 

2  Man  may  marry  aunt  of  former  wife.         Va.  14, 17  D  '05;  169,  28  Ja 

3  Ck>nflrmlng  rights  of  heritage  of  polygamous  children. 

irtali  41,  9  Mr 

4  Legitimatizing  polygamous  children.  XTtali  82,  3  Ap 

6    When  woman  lives  out  of  state,  marriage  license  to  be  issued  by 
clerk  of  county  where  marriage  solemnized.  Va.  77,  17  Ja 

6  Increasing  penalty  for  perfonning  ceremony  unlawfully.    Person 

solemnizing  must  be  able  to  read  and  write  English.    Jewish 
rabbis.  Kaas.  806, 22  Ap 

7  Divorce.    Absolute  divorce  may  be  granted  three  [fonnerly  5]  years 

after  limited  divorce  for  desertion.  Va.  76»  17  Ja 

8  Judgment  may  not  be  by  default  Oa.  p.  44, 16  D  '95 

9  Support  of  family.    Abandonment  or  failure  to  support  wife  or 

minor  children  a  misdemeanor.  Md.  73,  28  Mr 

10  Court  may  allow  deserted  or  neglected  wife  alimony.    Provision  for 

children.    Procedure.  ITtali  88,  8  Mr 

11  When  parents  live  apart  or  divorced,  each  has  equal  rights,  and 

court  may  order  concerning  support  and  custody  as  best  for  child. 

N.  J.  116,  26  Mr 
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Amusements 

(See  dUo  Licenses,  432    Police,  970) 

12  Gambling.    Increasing  penalty  for  engaging  in  or  permitting. 

Miss.  105,  21  F 

13  Playing  dice  for  money  prohibited.  La.  22,  2  Jl 

14  Horse  racing.    Amendments.    Agricultural  societies,  when  subject 

to  law.    Examination  of  racing  associations.    Certain  acts  not  to 

be  considered  betting.  K.  Y.  880,  23  Ap 

16    Unlawful  from  December  to  March.  Va.  781«  4  Mr 

16  Prohibiting  pool  selling  on  contests  outside  state.  Va.  539,  29  F 

17  Prohibiting  pool  selling  in  any  way  or  place.  Va.  546,  29  F 

18  Prize  fighting.    Increasing  penalty  to  one  to  five  years  imprison- 

ment.   Extended  to  fight  between  man  and  animaL    Va.  529,  28  F 

19  Penalties  for  engaging,  acting  as  second,  etc.,  aiding  or  betting  on 

contest  Ky.  5, 14  Mr 

20  Abetting,  offering  purse,  etc.,  a  misdemeanor.  B.  0. 106, 11  F 

21  Sparring  exhibitions,  where  admission  fee  is  charged  or  contestants 

receive  pay,  prohibited.    Exception  for  athletic  associations. 

BT.  Y.  301,  17  Ap 
Mass.  422,  21  My 

22  Shows.     Theaters.     Penalty  for  immoral  shows.     Use  of  phono- 

graphs, etc.  Kaas.  839,  28  Ap 

23  Reducing  license  for  circuses  and  shows  to  $100  [formerly  $200]  a 

day,  and  broadening  definition.  B.  O.  92,  9  Mr 

24  Wearing  hats  obstructing  view  prohibited  in  theaters,  etc. 

O.  p.  122,  6  Ap 
La.  62,  8  Je 

25  Bathing  grounds.    Assignment  of  lands  under  water  to  hotels,  etc. 

for.  Va,  235,  5  F 

Intoxicating  liquors.    Narcotics 

(See  also  Election  places,  211 ;  Adulteration  of  liquor,  1387) 

26  Prohibition.    Proposed  repeal  of  prohibiting  article  in  constitution. 

B.  B.  88,  '95 

Adopted  by  people,  1896.    8ee  footnote  c,  p.  408. 

27  Constitutional  amendment  providing  for  prohibition  submitted  to 

next  legislature.    Not  adopted  In/  legislature  of  1896. 

la.  6»  24  Ap  '94 

28  State  dispensary  system.    Revising  law.    Reorganizing  state  and 

county  boards  of  control.  Analysis  of  liquors.   Prosecutions;  etc. 

B.  O.  61,  6  Mr;  62,  9  Mr 
20    Local  option.    Townships  required  to  vote  on  question  at  next 
election,  and  on  petition  of  10  per  cent  of  voters  thereafter. 

H.  T,  114  28  Mr 
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30  Liquor  licexiMB.  General  law,  establishing  state  commissioner  and 
increasing  rates.  Part  of  revenue  goes  to  state.  Hotels,  drug- 
gists, etc.    Penalties.    Intoxication.  K.  Y.  112,  28  Mr 

81  Readjusting  classes  and  rates.    No  distinction  between  retail  and 

bar-room  license.  Va.  699,  4  Mr 

82  Towns  and  cities  may  license  and  regulate  sale  of  domestic  wines 

not  to  be  drunk  on  premises.    Peddling  of  one's  own  product. 

Ga.  p.  91,  16  D  '95 

83  Rate  $S50  [formerly  $260].    Distribution  of  funds.        O.  p.  34,  20  F 
34    License  commissioners  of  cities  may  appeal  to  court  from  tbeir 

removal  by  mayor.  Kaas.  896, 13  My 

86    Surety  companies  may  sign  bonds  of  more  than  one  licensee. 

Mass.  169, 18  Mr 

36  In  townships  where  there  is  no  municipality  one  half  liquor  taxes  to 

go  to  roads.  la.  25, 10  Ap 

37  Beg^ations  and  restrictions.    License  for  sale  within  one  mile  of 

camp  meeting  grounds  prohibited.  K.  J.  26,  9  Mr 

38  Liquor  not  to  be  sold  within  one  and  one  half  miles  of  soldiers' 

home.  O.  p.  869,  27  Ap 

39  Sale  of  ale  and  beer  at  soldiers'  home  permitted.    Use  of  proceeds  for 

library,  etc.  BT.  Y.  900,  26  My 

40  County  jails  outside  village  limits  excepted  from  prohibition  of  sale 

within  half  mile  of  public  institutions.  K.  Y.  445,  9  My 

41  Prohibiting  sale  on  holidays  by  holders  of  licenses  for  selling  liquor 

to  be  drunk  off  premises.  Mass.  808,  22  Ap 

42  Prohibiting  sale  under  any  circumstances  to  minors  or  students  [for- 

merly, without  consent,  etc.].    Increased  penalty.        Va.  263,  5  F 

43  Executors  and  administrators  may  sell  wines  made  by  deceased  for 

six  months  without  license.  Miss.  100,  18  Mr 

44  Certain  exceptions  in  favor  of  native  wine,  beer  and  cider  repealed. 

O.  p.  55,  5  Mr 

45  City  councils  may  pass  ordinances  for  prosecution  of  persons  selling 

without  license.  La.  8,  26  Je 

46  Druggists.    Special  duty  of  state  board  of  pharmacy  to  investigate 

applications  for  license  and  violations  of  law.    Penalties. 

Mass.  897, 15  My 

47  Not  to  sell  malt  liquors.  la.  60,  4  Ap 

48  Wholesale  druggists  may  sell  alcohol  to  retail  dealers  without 

license.  Miss.  71,  28  Mr 

49  Tobacco.    Increasing   penalty   for   giving   or   selling   to   children 

under  16.  O.  p.  71,  7  Mr 
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50  Prohibiting  mannf  acture  or  sale  of  cigarettes  and  cigarette  paper. 

la.  96, 4  Ap 

51  License  of  $10  [formerly  $60]  for  sale  of  cigarettes.      Md.  489,  4  Ap 

52  Opitun.    Prohibiting  opium  dens.  la.  95,  4  Ap 

53  Opium  and  basbeesh  Joints  declared  public  nuisances.    la.  82, 17  Ap 

Public  order  and  decency 

54  Cruelty  to  children.    Torturing,  cruel  punishment,  depriyation  of 

food,  etc.;  penalty.    Courts  may  remove  children  from  custody  of 
cruel,  neglectful  or  immoral  parents.    Powers  of  societies. 

Va.  644,  8  Mr 

55  Houses  of  ill-fame.     Prohibiting  employing  or  harboring  child 

under  16.  O.  p.  898,  27  Ap 

56  Prohibiting  harboring  of  females  under  18  or  procuring  such  for 

prostitution.  O.  p.  207,  21  Ap 

57  Bastardy.    Support  in  case  of,  by  towns.    Procedure. 

N.  Y.  225,  8  Ap, 

58  Sunday  obsenrance.    Prohibiting  hunting  and  fishing. 

8.  0. 100,  2  Mr 

59  Obscene  literature.    Increasing  penalty.    Applies  to  written  matter. 

la.  69,  8  Ap 

60  Concealed  weapons.    Increasing  penalty  for  carrying  to  $S0  [for- 

merly $10].  Va.  745,  4  Mr 

61  Reducing   penalty    for    carrying,    or    for    manufacturing    certain 

weapons,  to  $10  [formerly  ^].  Mass.  104, 11  Mr 

Education 

Public  school  organization 

62  General  school  law.  Utah  180,  5  Ap 

8.  C.  63,  9  Mr 

63  New  York  city;  general  reorganization.    Oommissioners  in  place  of 

trustees;  inspectors;  superintendent  and  assistants. 

BT.  Y.  887,  27  Ap 

64  Proposing  constitutional  amendments  relating  to  details  as  to  public 

education.    Rejected  by  people,  1896.  La.  1895,  '94 

School  districts 

65  Amending  procedure  in  altering  or  uniting.  7X.  Y.  264,  15  Ap 

66  Repealing  certain  provisions  of  act  of  1894  as  to  property  of  abolished 

school  districts.  N.  J.  48^  17  Mr 
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67  Place  of  attendance.  Where  one  [  ?  two]  or  more  schools  in  same  dis- 

trict, pupils  to  attend  nearest  school.  Va.  818, 13  F 

68  Contracts  for  Instmction  may  be  made  with  any  city  or  village  [for- 

merly more  than  6,000  population]   or  union  district.    Districts 
contracting  with  others  for  instruction  may  convey  pupils  free. 

Sr.  Y.  264, 15  Ap 

69  Union  free  school  districts.    Formation,  organization,  powers;  act 

amended.  K.  7.  264, 15  Ap 

Officers 

70  Not  to  be  interested  in  contract  for  building  or  furnishing  school- 

house.  Va.  861,  6  Mr 

71  State  board  of  education.    Bstablished.    Powers.      Utah  130,  5  Ap 

72  Agents  shall  not  be  interested  in  textbooks  or  supplies. 

Kaas.  429,  25  My 

73  State  superintendent.    Submitting  constitutional  amendment  re- 

moving limit  of  salary  at  ?1,200.  Rejected,  1896.  Wis.  177. 11  Ap  '96 

74  Submitting  constitutional  amendment  making  state  school  commis- 

sioner elective  instead  of  appointive  by  governor.     Adopted  hy 
people,  1896. 

75  County  board  of  education.    Established;  powers.        S.  O.  68,  9  Mr 

76  Amending  as  to  appointment  and  terms  of  county  board  of  school 

commissioners.  Md.  341,  7  Ap 

77  Bills  for  services  to  be  approved  by  whom.  <Hu  p.  87, 16  D  '95 

78  County  superintendent.    To  be  elected  and  vacancies  to  be  filled 

in  same  way  as  in  case  of  other  county  officers.         Miss.  108,  5  Mr 

79  Submitting  constitutional  amendment  separating  office  from  that  of 

probate  Judge.    Adopted  by  people,  1896.         Ida.  p.  237,  9  Mr.  '95 

80  Second  examination  for  position  when  no  one  passes  first 

Miss.  109,  18  Mr 

81  Township  board.    To  be  elected  from  separate  precincts,  with  one 

member  at  large.  K.  J.  150,  31  Mr 

82  Town  districts  having  from  800  to  1,500  children  may  increase  trus- 

tees to  five  [formerly  8]  on  popular  vote.  N.  J.  19,  5  Mr 

83  Certain  towns  may  vote  to  change  number  of  school  committee  at 

other  than  annual  meeting.  Mass.  819,  27  Ap 

84  District  board.    Fourth-class  postmasters  eligible  as  trustees. 

Va.  312, 13  F 

85  District  may  extend  term  to  three  [formerly  one]  years,  one  trustee 

elected  annually.  B.  I.  804,  31  Ja 

86  Term  of  school  sub-directors  reduced  to  one  [formerly  8]  year. 

la.  40, 14  Ap 
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87  New  bond  or  additional  suretieB  may  be  required  of  treasurer  by 

board  of  education.  O.  p.  210,  21  Ap 

Buildings.    Grounds 

88  Towns  (villageB)  may  borrow  $50,000  for  schoolhouses. 

ST.  J.  109,  26  Mr 

89  Board  of  education  in  townships  over  15,000,  with  consent  of  town- 

ship committee,  may  issue  bonds  and  construct.     K.J.  33,  11  Mr 

90  Appropriation  of  land  authorized.    Procedure.  La.  96,  9  Jl 

91  XT.  S.  flag.    Must  be  displayed  on  schoolhouses.    O.  p.  86,  25  Mr 
School  finances     (See  tUto  Pnblio  lands,  36t) 

02    state  school  funds.    Regulating  apportionment  to  counties  and  dis- 
tricts. BT.  J-  150,  31  Mr 

93  Apportionment  according  to  attendance  of  pupils  five  to  18  [for- 

merly 21]  and  kindergarten  children.  K.  Y.  264, 15  Ap 

94  Submitting  constitutional  amendment  that  funds  may  be  invested 

in  bonds  of  local  authorities  in  state.    Limiting  and  regulating 
such  investments.    Adopted  by  people,  1896.      Minn.  6,  11,  Ap  '95 

96    Submitting    constitutional    amendment    relative    to    investment. 
Refected  hy  people,  1896.  Tex.  p.  228,  27  Ap  '95 

96  Submitting    constitutional    amendment    relative    to    investment. 

Rejected  by  people,  1896.  Neb.  115,  29  Mr.  '95 

97  School  tax.    Counties  to  levy  8-mill  tax.  S.  C.  63,  9  Mr 

98  Certain  delinquent  taxes  which  become  general  state  assets  shall  be 

turned  over  to  county  school  funds  when  collected. 

S.  O.  32,  9  Mr 

99  Collection  of  school  district  taxes  from  canal  and  pipe  line  com- 

panies. N.  Y.  575, 12  My 

100  Increasing  limit  for  second  class  cities.  Ky.  17, 17  Mr 

School  debts      (See  dleo  School  bnildinga,  362) 

101  Proposed  constitutional  amendment  limiting  school  district  debts  to 

five  per  cent  of  assessed  valuation.    Not  voted  on. 

Ore.  p.  611,  4  F  '95 

102  Accounting.    Disposition  of  surplus  school  moneys  at  end  of  year 

in  county  or  separate  district  treasury.  Miss.  112, 19  Mr 

Teachers 

103  Employment.    Pay.    Pensions.    Required  age  raised  to  18.    Con- 

tracts to  be  made  for  employment  IT.  Y.  264, 15  Ap 

104  State  to  add  two  dollars  a  week  to  wages  of  teachers  of  special 

ability  in  small  towns.  Mass.  408, 16  My 
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106    Females  to  be  paid  same  as  males  for  same  service.     Utah  9, 11  F 

106  Anthorfzinir  state  organization  of  teachers  for  providing  retirement 

fund  out  of  contributions  ot  members.    Regulations. 

ST.  J.  32, 11  Mr 

107  Examinations  and  certiflcates.    Establishing  state  system.    Ger^ 

tiflcates  acceptable  in  lien  of  local  examination.    HUaa,  106, 18  Ap 

108  State  (higher  or  professional)  certificates.      Requirements;  effect 

of  certificates,  etc.  Utah  130,  5  Ap 

Miss.  106,  18  Ap 

109  County  examiners  may  issue  eight-year  professional  certificates. 

Qualifications.  O.  p.  121,  6  Ap 

110  Act  amended  as  to  date  and  manner  of  conducting  examinations. 

Questions.  Ky.  IS,  17  Mr 

111  Teachers  having  taught  five  consecutive  years  under  first  grade 

license  are  exempt  from  further  examination. 

Miss.  107,  19  Mr 

112  Oounty  school  examiners'  compensation.      Advertising  examina- 

tions. O.  p.  215,  21  Ap 

113  First  class  certificates  valid  itoo  [formerly  one]  years. 

la.  89,  10  Ap 

114  Certificates  issued  to  graduates  of  state  normal  school  may  be 

renewed  every  four  years  without  examination.  La.  91,  9  Jl 

116    Requiring  examination  in  elementary  economics.         la.  89,  10  Ap 

116  Requiring  examination  in  civil  government.  O.  p.  36,  20  F 

117  Kormal  schools.    Changing  system  of  scholarships  in  normal  col- 

lege. 8.  C.  64,  9  Mr 

118  Local  boards  may  accept  gifts.  K.  Y.  165,  30  Mr 

119  Teachers' InstitateB.   Extending  system.   Must  be  held  annually  in 

parishes  and  teachers  must  attend.    State  board.       La.  Ill,  9  Jl 

120  Election  and  organization  of  executive  committee  of  oounty  insti- 

tutes. O.  p.  10,  6  F 

121  May  be  formed  for  25  [foirmerly  50]  teachers  if  in  three  contiguous 

ioums.  Mass.  186,  25  Mr 

122  Summer  institutes  established;  regulation;  support. 

N.  Y.  156,  30  Mr 

Instruction.    Attendance.     Discipline 

123  Compulsory  education.    Children  7  to  14  must  attend  eight  weeks 

yearly.    Separate  schools  for  white  and  colored.        Ky.  36,  28  Mr 

1524    Miscellaneous  minor  amendments  to  law.  IT.  Y.  606,  13  My 
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125  Age.    iS4e  alio  93)     Bubmltting  constitutional  amendment  rednc- 

ing  minimum  age  of  attendance  to  five  [instead  of  6].    Refected 
Inf  people,  1890.  Mo.  p.  288,  '95 

126  Textbooks.     State  school  commissioner,  governor  and  secretary 

of  state  to  obtain  terms  from  publishers,  not  over  75  per  cent  of 

<  regular  wholesale  price.    Local  boards  may  adopt  only  books  so 

furnished  and  shall  sell  at  not  over  10  per  cent  advance  to  pupils. 

Books  not  to  be  changed  within  five  years.  O.  p.  282,  22  Ap 

127  County  school  commissioners  to  adopt,  purchase  and  furnish  free. 

Money  therefor  appropriated  by  state.  Md.  1S5,  4  Ap 

128  On  popular  vote  any  district  may  furnish  free.  la.  87,  7  Mr 

129  Alcohol  and  narcotics.    Act  requiring  instruction  as  to  effects 

amended.  K.  Y.  901,  26  My 

180    Oraduatlon.    Amending  provisions  for  graduation  of  pupils  and 
commencement  exercises  in  district  schools.  O.  p.  198,  18  Ap 

131    Kindergartens.    Independent  school  districts  may  establish  free. 

la.  88,  13  Mr 

182    Any  common  [formerly  union]  school  district  may  establish  free. 

N.  Y.  264, 15  Ap 

Higher.    Professional.     Technical 

(/9m  also  Practice  of  mediciDe  1371;  Dcutistry  1877) 

133  All  higher  educational  institutions  required  to  report  annually  to 

state  superintendent  of  education.  S.  C.  63,  9  Mr 

134  Submitting  constitutional  amendment  regarding  number,  term  and 

powers  of  board  controlling  state  institutions.    Adopted  by  people^ 
1896.    See  footnote  c,  p.  408.  8.  D.  36,  *95 

135  State  superintendent  of  education  ex  officio  trustee  of  state  educa- 

tional institutions.  Miss.  115,  23  Mr 

186    One  tenth  mill  tax  yearly  higher,    agricultural    and    technical 
education.  O.  p.  59,  9  Mr 

137  State  university.    Oeneral  law.    Normal  school.    TTtah  83,  2  Ap 

138  Election  of  supervisors.  La.  75,  9  Jl 

139  Number  of  trustees  increased  to  J 5  [formerly  9].    Classification  of 

terms.  Miss.  116,  16  Mr 

140  Tax,  annually  at  least  .03  mill,  for  Ohio  and  Miami  universities. 

{Cf,  no.  136)  O.  p.  40,  26  F 

141  One  tenth  mill  tax  for  five  years  for  erecting  buildings. 

la.  114,  17  Mr 
Private  educational  institutions.  iSe^  alto  Hembenbip  oorporatioot,  318) 

142  Petitions  for  acts  of  legislature  to  be  advertised  and  presented 

bef  (Mre  January  1,  to  secretary  of  board  of  education. 

Mass.  881,  9  My 
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143  County  seminaries;  property  may  be  sold  or  transferred  to  com- 

mon school  districts.  Ky.  14, 17  Mr 

144  Ac^cultural  and  mechanical  college.    Establishing  for  negroes. 

8.  O.  65,  3  Mr 

145  Free  tuition  five  [formerly  4]  years.    Students  for  admission  to  be 

selected  by  lot  [formerly  examination].  Miss.  113,  23  Mr 

146  Name:  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  and  polyteehnio  institute. 

Va.  835,  5  Mr 

147  Industrial  education^    Term  of  trustees  of  staite  industrial  schools 

four  [formerly  5]  years.  N.  J.  48,  17  Mr 

148  State  scholarships  in  Worcester  polytechnic  Institute. 

Kass.  407,  16  My 

140  State  scholarships  in  Massachusetts  institute  of  technology;  num- 
ber increased  and  act  amended.  Haas.  310,  27  Ap 

150  Girls'  industrial  institute  and  college;  free  tuition  extended  to  five 

[formerly  4]  years.    Tuition  in  music.  Miss.  114, 18  Mr 

Libraries 

151  State  library.    Three  commissioners  to  be  appointed  in  place  of 

ew  officio  board.    Powers.    Staite  librarian's  duties.    Distribution 
and  exchange  of  public  documents.  O.  p.  291,  22  Ap 

152  Concurrence  of  governor  and  attorney-genenal  for  <puiichase  of 

books.  8.  0.  67,  2  Mr 

158  Cooperation  of  state.  Local  libraries  may  become  associates  of 
state  Hbrary  and  may  borrow  books,  receive  advice,  etc.  Reports 
required.  Traveling  libraries  established  for  loaning  to  clubs, 
schools,  etc.  la.  49,  8  Af 

164  Tree  public  libraries.  Cities  and  towns  may  establish  on  petition 
or  popular  vote.    Tax  limit.    Oovemment.  Utah  54,  18  Mr 

155  Authorizing  taxes  in  cities  for  enlarging  or  changing  building. 

ST.  J.  15,  5  Mr 

156  Cities  under  special  charter  may  use  park  land  for  site. 

la.  51,  14  Ap 

157  Authorizing  tax  for  sinking  fund  in  cities  over  15,000.    la.  50, 19  Mr 

158  Hetabllshment  must  be  under  University  law.  K.  Y,  576, 12  My 

Scientific  work.     Art 

(Sse  also  War  relics  and  memorjals,  1147) 

159  Aoademy  of  sciences.    Donating  part  of  state  exhibit  at  New 

Orleans  and  Chicago  expositions.  Md.  845,  4  Ap 

160  State  archiyes.    Appropriation  to  state  historical  society  for  pub- 

lishing. Md.  283,  2  Ap 
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161  Geological  and  economic  survey.    BstabUshed;  regulation. 

Kd.  51, 19  Mr 

162  State  geologist.    Made  independent  of  UniyeFslty  of  the  State  of 

New  York.  N.  Y.  403,  11  My 

163  State  museum.    Collection  of  Indian  relics  to  be  made. 

N.  Y.  586, 12  My 

164  Site  and  plans  to  be  secured  for  historical  and  art  museum. 

la.  115, 17  Ap 

165  Memorials.    Monuments.    Art.    Certain  state  relics  turned  over 

to  Confederate  memorial  society.  Va.  803,  4  Mr 

166  Appropriation  for  silyer  service  for  battleship  Iowa.    la.  118, 17  Ap 

167  State  memorial  to  be  placed  in  U.  S.  ship  Massachusetts. 

Mass.  Res.  84,  27  Ap 

168  Appropriation  of  land  by  historical  societies*  for  monuments. 

N.  Y.  681, 15  My 

160    Towns  may  appropriate  money  for  marking  historic  spots. 

Mass.  477,  4  Je 

170  Accepting  gift  of  John  Brown  farm  to  state.  N.  Y.  116,  25  Mr 

171  General  Joseph  Hooker;  statue  to  be  erected  near  state  house. 

Mass.  Bes.  43,  28  Mr 

172  General  H.  W.  Slocum;  equestrian  statue  at  Gettysburg. 

N.  Y.  203,  4  Ap 

178    Samuel  F.  Smith;  bust  to  be  placed  in  state  house. 

Mass.  Res.  110,  0  Je 

174  Appropriation  for  purchase  of  portrait  of  Robert  Toombs. 

G«u  p.  440, 16  D  '05 

Political  regulations 

(8m  alio  State  and  local  goverBment,  etc.) 

Citizenship.    Civil  rights 

175  Negroes.    Constitutional  amendment  allowing  to  reside  in  state 

approved  by  second  legislature.    Not  voted  on  for  lack  of  special 
act  for  submission.  Ore.  p.  613, 12  F  '05 

176  Aliens.    No  alien  may  hereafter  acquire  over  600  acres  of  land. 

S.  0.  01,  0  Mr 

177  Reducing  restrictions  on  holding  land.  la.  104,  14  Ap 

178  U.  S.  citizens  preferred  on  state  and  local  public  works. 

Mass.  404,  5  Je 
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Elections 

(See  dUo,  for  term  of  office,  Tacftnclet,  etc..  State  officers,  861;  Local  officers,  951,  etc.) 

179  General  laws.    Awtrallan   ballot   adopted;   alphabetic    arrange- 

ment.   Nominations,  etc.  I«a-  137,  9  Jl 

Utah  69,  28  Mr 
Utah  125,  6  Ap 

180  General  revision  and  consolidation.  Md.  202,  2  Ap 

N.  Y.  909,  27  My 

181  Submitting  constitutional  amendment  fixing  date  of  general  elec- 

tions Tuesday  after  first  Monday  In  November  [formerly  October 
under  amendment  of  1890 — previously  November].  Adopted  (t) 
by  people,  1896.  Ela.  J.  Res.  5,  29  My  '95 

182  State  ballot  law  commission.    Ew  officio  members  dropped.    Three 

members,  ane  at  least  from  each  of  two  leading  parties  [formerly 
all  from  dlflCerent  parties].    Pay.  Mass.  383,  9  My 

183  Suffrage.    Qualifications.    Acts  to  carry  into  effect  provisions  of 

constitution  of  1895  requiring  ability  to  read  and  write,  or 
assessment  of  $300,  and  payment  of  poll  tax. 

S.  0.  21,  9  Mr;  22,  5  Mr 

184  Oonstitutional  amendment  requiring  ability  to  read  and  speak 

English.    Adopted  by  people,  1896.  Wash.  37,  8  Mr  '95 

185  Restoration  of  convicts  to  citizenship,  when.  Utah  2,  24  Ja 

186  Constitutional  amendment  allowing  woman  suffrage.     Rejected  by 

people,  1896.  OaL  J.  Res.  27, 16  Mr  *95 

Adopted  by  people,  1896.  Ida.  p.  232,  21  Ja  '95 

187  Constitutional  amendment  requiring  registration,  and  ability  to 

read  constitution  or  ownership  of  property  assessed  at  $200. 
Rejected  by  people,  1896.  Iia.  200,  '94 

188  Constitutional  amendment  requiring  naturalization  of  aliens  three 

months  before  election  [formerly  voted  on  declaration  of  inten- 
tion].   Adopted  by  people,  1896.  •mtititi.  3,  2  Mr  '95 

189  Constitutional  amendment  requiring  naturalization  three  months 

before  election.    Rejected  by  people,  1896. 

Kont.  Pol.  code,  9  5200,  4  Mr  '99 

190  Constitutional  amendment  requiring  declaration  of  Intention  to 

become  citizen  six  months  befm^e  election.    Adopted  by  people,  1896. 

Tex.  p.  227,  '95 

191  Constitutional  amendment  requiring  six  [formerly  4]  months  resi- 

dence in  state,  SO  [formerly  10]  days  In  election  district.  Adopted 
by  people,  1896.  Minn.  3,  2  Mr  '95 

102  Nominations.  Primaries.  In  cities  over  40,000,  candidate  may 
appoint  watcher  at  each  primary  polling  place;  registration  cer- 
tificate must  be  produced.  S.  C.  25,  0  Mr 
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108  Candidate  or  his  agent  may  watch  polls.  liOitering,  soliciting  or 
showing  ballot  within  100  feet  prohibited.  O.  p.  377,  27  Ap 

194  Disabled  voters  may  sign  nomination  papers  by  proxy.  Names 
not  to  be  added  after  papers  certified.  Notice  of  withdrawal  of 
candidate  must  be  filed.    Caucuses,  minor  amendments. 

Mass.  469,  4  Je 

105  Date  of  filing  certificates  of  nominations  to  vacancies  in  special 

elections.    Election  officers.  la.  68,  25 

106  Candidates  named  by  two  or  more  parties  must  choose  on  which 

ticket  to  be  placed  in  official  ballot.  O.  p.  185,  17  Ap 

107  Political  parties.     Choice  of  name  for  ballots  not  to  conflict  with 

other  parties.  Party  committees  to  hold  till  successors  are  chosen. 
Committees  where  wards  change.  Mass.  469,  4  Jo 

198  Begistration  of  voters.    General  law.    Required  biennially. 

I<a.  89,  9  Jl 

199  General  law.    Required  of  all  voters.    House  to  house  canvass. 

Utah  126,  5  Ap 

200  Greneral  amendments  to  conform  to  constitution  of  1895. 

S.  0.  22,  5  Mr 

201  Required  only  in  cities  over  3,500  [formerly  2,500].       la.  62,  10  Ap 

202  Fixing  compensation  of  board  of  registry  and  election. 

N.  J.  47,  17  Mr 
208    When  last  registration  day  is  holiday,  registration  to  be  on  preced- 
ing day.  Mass.  73,  12  F 

204  Voting  precincts.    To  contain  not  over  1,000  [formerly  800]  voters 

in  cities.  Mass.  244,  7  Ap 

205  Election  officers.    Amending  law  as  to  organization  of  county 

election  supervisors  and  as  to  appointment  and  removal  of  Judges, 
clerks,  etc.  O.  p.  145,  10  Ap 

206  Provisions  in  case  of  illness  or  disability  of  members  of  election 

board.  Va.  700,  4  Mr 

207  In  absence  of  all  managers  of  election  voters  present  may  elect  new 

managers.  a  0.  21, 9  Mr 

208  County  chosen  freeholders  to  fix  and  pay  compensation  of  district 

and  county  boards  of  registry  and  election.  N.  J.  147,  30  Mr 

209  Election  blanks  to  be  furnished  to  notaries  who  are  ex  officio  jus- 

tices. Ga.  p.  23,  4  D  '95 

210  Foiling  places.    Township  or  municipal  clerk  to  designate  places 

of  registry  and  election.    May  construct  buildings  in  street 

2r.  J.  149,  31  Mr 

211  Blections  not  to  be  held  where  liquor  is  sold.  N.  J.  16»  5  Mr 
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212  Ballots.  Voting.  Pasters;  same  restrictions  as  for  original  bal- 
lots. Haas.  469,  4  Je 

218  Stamps  with  X  and  precinct  number  may  be  used  in  any  town  or 
city.  Mass.  518,  9  Je 

214  Assistance  to  voters.    Only  allowed  In  case  of  apparent  physical 

disability.    Oath  of  voter  also  required.  O.  p.  148, 10  Ap 

215  To  be  by  a  judge  of  election  designated  Jyy  other  judges  [formerly  by 

special  constable].  Va.  700, 4  Mr 

216  Voting  machines.    Davis  automatic  ballot  machine ;  towns  or  cities 

may  use  for  all  elections.    Regulations.  N.  Y.  339,  21  Ap 

217  McTammany  ballot  machine  may  be  used  in  aU  elections.    State 

to  supply  towns  free;  restricted  to  50  machines  for  1896. 

Mass.  408,  5  Je 

218  Myers  ballot  machine;  towns  may  adopt  [formerly  on  authority  of 

county  supervisors]  for  all  elections.    Preparation  of  machines. 

N.  Y.  168,  30  Mr 

219  Constitutional  amendment  allowing  voting  to  be  by  other  means 

than  ballot,  if  secrecy  be  preserved. 

Adopted  hy  people,  1806.  Cal.  J.  Res.  8,  20  F  '05 

Rejected  hy  peopU,  1806.  Neb.  114,  20  Mr  '05 

220  Corrupt  practices.    Frauds.    Definitions  and  penalties.    Candi- 

dates and  committees  to  report  exi>enses.  Utah  56, 10  Mr 

221  Limitation  and  reports  of  expenses  of  candidates  for  nomination  or 

election.    Reports  of  political  committees.  O.  p.  123,  8  Ap 

5222  Unlawful  to  solicit  money  from,  or  seek  to  sell  tickets,  etc.,  to  candi- 
dates. Xr.  J.  173, 14  Ap 

223  Electioneering  and  use  of  posters  near  polls;  act  amended. 

Xr.  Y.  640,  12  My 

224  Penalties  on  election  officers  for  violating  law.    Issuance  or  accept- 

ance of  illegal  registration  certificate.  S.  0.  105,  0  Mr 

225  Special   classes   of  elections.     Presidential   electors.     Election; 

meetings  and  choice  of  candidates.  Utah  57,  10  Mr 

226  Manner  of  preparing  official  ballot  for  presidential  electors. 

Va.  700,  4  Mr 

227  Canvass  and  certificate  of  election  of  U.  S.  representatives. 

Utali  47,  13  Mr 

2538  In  state  or  local  elections  on  any  question  submitted,  majority  of 
those  voting  on  question  sufficient.  K.  J.  80,  24  Mr 

220  Official  ballots  not  required  in  county  or  city  elections  where  no 
party  nominations  are  made.  Va.  700, 4  Mr 
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230    Constitutional  amendment  that  parochial  elections  shall  be  on  same 

day  as  general  elections.    Refected  hy  people,  1896.     Iia.  192,  '94 

281    City  elections  In  cities  over  100,000  held  in  April.      N.  J.  114,  26  Mr 

232    Registration  of  voters  and  canvass  of  votes  in  charter  elections  of 

cities  over  40,000.  ^«  J-  ^*  1®  ^ 

Law-making.    Legislature 

(Sm  also  appendix  on  Constitational  amendmenta,  p.  408;  powera  ofiegialatnre,  eOi-610 ;  642, 901 

«7) 
238    Constitutional  amendments.    Proposed  amendment  allowing  legis- 
lature to  propose  amendments  to  same  article  as  often  as  once  in 
two  [formerly  4]  years  and  as  many  as  three  [formerly  1]  amend- 
ments at  a  session.    Rejected  hy  people,  1896.  HL  p.  331,  '95 

234  Iiegislature  and  officers.    Submitting  constitutional  amendment 

requiring  Uennial  election  [now  annual]  of  legislature.  Rejected 
hy  people,  1896.  Mass.  Res.  71, 17  Ap 

235  Submitting    to    next    legislature    amendment    increasing    mem- 

bership of  lower  house  to  115  [now  100]  and  changing  provisions 

as  to  apportionment.  la-  J.  Bea.  9 

286    Apportionment  of  members  of  state  legislature.     la.  125, 126,  2  My 

237  Clerks  and  their  assistants  given  same  immunities  as  to  arrest  and 

civil  suits  as  members.  Va.  86,  18  Ja 

238  Compensation  of  chaplains  of  legislature.  la.  97,  24  Mr 

239  Readings  of  bills.    Submitting  constitutional  amendment  that  first 

reading  must  be  by  title  only  unless  one  third  of  members  desire 
sections,  but  that  last  reading  must  be  by  sections  [formerly  all 
three  by  sections  except  by  two-thirds  vote].  Adopted  (f)  hy  peo- 
ple, 1896.  ria.  J.  Res.  2,  30  My  '95 

240  Submitting  to  people  constitutional  amendment  allowing  revisions 

of  statutes  to  be  read  as  legislature  may  prescribe.   Rejected,  1896. 

Iia.192,'94 

241  Private  bills.    To  be  printed  under  supervision  and  on  terms 

secured  by  superintendent  of  printing,  but  at  expense  of  appli- 
cant Va.  293, 12  P 

242  Notice  of  introduction  of  bills  regarding  bridges  over  navigable 

waters  to  be  published  five  days  in  newspapers.     N.  J.  55, 18  Mr 

248    Lobbying.    Counsel  or  agent  must  file  written  authority  from 
princlpaL  Maas.  342,  28  Ap 

244  Uniform  legislation.     Commission  established  permanently  to  co- 

operate with  other  states.  B^  I.  352, 15  My 

245  Appointment  of  commissioners.  Md.  264,  2  Ap 

Va.  744,  4  Mr 
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246  Consolidation  and  revision  of  laws.     Commission  created. 

Mass.  Res.  87»  28  Ap 
Utah  85,  8  Ap 

247  Establishing  permanent  office  of  code  commissioner.    Statutes  to 

be  revised  in  1901  and  every  10  years.  S.  C.  1,  7  F 

5348    Adoption  of  code  and  provision  for  publication.      Qa.  p.  98,  6  D  *95 

249  Codes  prepared  by  official  revisers  have  also  been  published  by 

North  Dakota,  New  Jersey,  Bhode  Island  and  Washington. 

250  Publication  of  laws.    Use  of  "  that "  or  other  prefixes  before  sec- 

tions forbidden.    Chapters  to  have  Arabic  numerals. 

N.  J.  1,  4  P 

251  Amending  law  as  to  distribution  of  slips  of  session  laws  to  local 

officers.  N.  Y.  259,  15  Ap 

Iieg^islative  printing  and  documents     (£^m  aico  Supreme  oonrt  reports,  61(S> 

252  Changing  maximum  rates  for  printing.  8.  0.  87,  9  Mr 

258  Adjusting  dates  of  state  reports  and  printing  to  session  of  legisla- 
ture beginning  January.  S.  0.  89,  9  Mr 

254  Providing  for  reduction  of  length  of  re];>orts  and  for  printing  as 

cheaply  as  possible.  S.  0.  88, 9  Mr 

255  Illustrations  not  to  be  used  except  by  approval  of  secretary  of  the 

commonwealth.  Mass.  258, 11  Ap 

256  Regulating  distribution  of  documents  by  secretary  of  state. 

Utah  61,  23  Mr 

257  Distribution  and  exchange  of  documents  by  state  library. 

O.  p.  291,  22  Ap 

Labor 

(Sie  oZfo  Bxemptiono,  605;  Ifecbaoioa'  liens.  520;  Actions  for  debt,  774;  Convict  labor,  1204; 
BaUwajt,  1301 ;  Mines,  1437) 

258  Bureau  of  labor  statistics.    Deputy  to  be  appointed.    Summoning 

of  witnesses.    Entering  factories  on  complaint  or  to  obtain  infor- 
mation.   Annual  report  required  of  factories.  la.  86, 14  Ap 

Emplojrment.    Wages.    Relations  to  capital 

M9  Tree  em.ployinent  bureaus.  (Commissioner  of  labor  statistics  to 
establish  in  New  York  city.  N.  Y.  982,  28  My 

5360  Employers'  liability.  General  provisions  as  to  liability  for  per- 
sonal injury  due  to  negligence  extended  to  employers.  Who  may 
bring  suit.  Miss.  86,  23  Mr 

5861  Liability  for  injuries  through  fellow-servants  extended  to  all  cor- 
poratUms  [formerly  only  railroads].  Distribution  of  damages  to 
reUtivea.  Mias.  87,  11  Mr 
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Definition  of  fellow-servants.  Any  person  having  superintendence 
or  authority  to  direct  is  vice-principal.  Person  engaged  in 
another  department  not  a  fellow-servant  Utah  24,  21  F 

263  Contracts  exempting  master  from  liability  to  servant  for  negli- 

gence of  master  or  other  servant,  are  void.        Qa.  p.  97, 16  D  '05 

264  Blacklisting.    Defining  and  prohibiting.  Utah  6,  3  F 

265  Alien  labor.    U.  S.  citizens  to  be  preferred  on  state  and  local  pub- 

lic works.  JCass.  494,  5  Je 

266  Board  of  arbitration.    Established.    Investigation  of  strikes,  etc., 

and  public  report,  on  application  of  one  party  or  on  initiative  of 
board.    When  decision  binding;  appeals.  Utah  62,  21  Mr 

267  Extending  powers.  To  investigate  on  petition  of  one  party  or  on  its 

own  initiative,  and  publish  report  as  to  responsibility. 

O.  p.  324,  27  Ap 

268  Wages.    Bi-weekly  payment  required  of  all  manufacturing  estab- 

lishments.   No  contract  to  avoid.  N.  J.  179, 16  Ap 

269  Weekly  payment  required  of  all  contractors.  Mass.  334,  28  Ap 

070    Prohibiting  contracts  exempting  from  weekly  payment. 

ICass.  241,  6  Ap 

Syri  Special  rights  of  wages.  Preferred  claim  in  case  of  insolvency  of 
person,  firm  or  corporation.  Utah  49, 13  Mr 

972  Personal  property  of  employer  not  to  be  taken  on  execution  till 
wages  due  employees,  not  exceeding  tiro  [formerly  one]  months 
wages,  are  paid.  N.  J.  27,  9  Mr 

278    Special  rights  in  insolvency  of  employer  extended  to  salesmen. 

Md.  184,  2  Ap 

274  In  suits  for  wages  plaintitf  to  be  allowed  attorney's  fee  of  not  less 
than  15  nor  more  than  $10.  Utah  40,  7  Mr 

Protection.    Health  and  safety 

276  Factory  inspection.  29  [formerly  24]  deputy  Inspectors.  In- 
creased penalties  for  violation  of  law.  N.  Y.  991,  29  My 

276  Children  and  women.    Employment  in  mercantile  establishments. 

Not  over  10  hours  a  day  for  minors.  No  children  under  14,  except 
in  school  vacations.  Toilet-rooms.  Seats  for  women.  Employ- 
ment in  basements.    Penalties.  N.  Y.  884, 23  Ap 

277  Children    in    manufacturing    establishments.      Certificate    from 

board  of  health  necessary  when  child  under  14.  School  attend- 
ance.   Work  during  vacations,  and  other  regulations. 

N.  Y.  991,  29  My 

278  Seats  for  female  employees  required  in  mercantile  establishments. 

Md.  147,  2  Ap 
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079    Factories.    Water-closets  must  secure  absolute  privacy. 

W.  J.  172,  14  Ap 

280    Blowers  required  on  dust-creating  machinery  —  emery  wheels,  etc. 

O.  p.  186,  17  Ap 

881    No  traversing  carriage  shall  pass  within  a  foot  of  a  pillar  or  fixed 
structure  in  cotton  factory.  ICass.  343,  28  Ap 

282  Brickyards.    Overwork  or  worli  before  7  a.  m.  allowed  by  contract 

and  for  pay.  TSf.  Y.  789,  20  My 

283  Factories  and  sweat-shops.    In  Baltimore  not  to  use  oil  or  gaso- 

line for  light  or  heat;  to  have  fire-escapes.  Md.  361,  4  Ap 

284  Bakeries  and  confectioneries.    Hours  of  labor  —  not  over  60  per 

week.    Regulating  sanitation.    Health  of  employees. 

a.  p.  393,  27  Ap 

TSr.  J.  181, 16  Ap 

ICass.  418,  19  My 

285  Act  for  regulation  and  inspection  (1805)  amended. 

TSr.  Y.  672,  14  My 

286  Oity  council  of  Baltimore  may  regulate  and  inspect    Md.  273,  2  Ap 

287  Sweat-shops.    Tenement-house  labor.    Prohibiting  manufacture 

of  clothing,  tobacco,  etc.,  in  rooms  used  for  family  purposes. 
Requirements  as  to  air-space,  water-closets,  etc.,  for  shops  where 
such  goods  are  made.  O.  p.  317,  27  Ap 

Factory  inspectors  to  report  contagious  diseases  or  unwholesome 
goods  to  boards  of  health.  N.  Y.  991,  29  My 

Penalty  for  allowing  goods  to  be  made  up  in  sweat-shops,  with 
rea9onahle  means  of  knowledge  [formerly  knowingly]. 

Kd.  467,  4  Ap 


Corporations 


(AMoZto  TaxAtioD    oorporations,  il3 ;  InsnraDce,  1242;    Transporatloo,  1288;  Light  and  water 

M3;  etc.) 

General 

290    General  laws.    General  reyision  and  amendment     Utali  87,  4  Ap 

Xr.  J.  185,  21  Ap 

201    General  incorporation  law.    Fees.  S.  C.  45,  9  Mr 

292  Fees  of  secretary  of  state  for  filing  papers.  Maas.  523,  9  Je 

293  Name  and  office.    Banking,  insurance  or  transportation  corpora- 

tions may  change.    Procedure;  fee.  Qa.  p.  52, 13  D  '95 

294  Name  not  to  be  so  similar  to  existing  corporation  as  to  mislead. 

O.  p.  320,  27  Ap 
286    Gbange  of  place  authorized.    Procedure.  N.  7.  929,  27  My 
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296  OfBLcers.    Officers  and  directors  need  not  live  In  particular  county. 

N.  J.  64, 19  Mr 

297  Oourt  may  fix  number  of  directors  at  three  If  capital  not  over 

nO,000.  Va.  4, 14  D  *95 

298  Treasurers'  bonds  may  be  executed  by  surety  companies. 

Usms.  346,  28  Ap 

299  Capital  stock.    Amendment  to  constitution  to  limit  to  face  value 

of  stock.    Refected  hy  people,  1896.  OaL  Res.  18,  9  Mr  '95 

800  Procedure  to  compel  payment  of  unpaid  stock  subscriptions. 

Va.  22, 19  D  '95 

801  Procedure  to  secure  new  certificate  when  certificate  has  been  lost 

seven  years  or  more.  Va,  S4,  9  Ja 

802  Notice  of  use  as  collateral;  to  be  considered  In  law  as  transferred 

on  books.    Not  subject  to  assessment  by  corporation  when  so 
used.  la.  81,  14  Ap 

808  Consolidation.  Merging  when  one  corporation  owns  all  stock  of 
another.  N.  Y.  932,  27  My 

804  Beports.    Bxpense  of  Investigation  on  failure  to  report  to  be  borne 

by  corporation.  N.  J.  188,  21  Ap 

805  Foreign  corporations.     (See  aiw  852)     StocKnolders  of  corporations 

hereafter  admitted,  liable  as  those  of  domestic  corporations.    Im- 
proper payment  of  capital.  ICass.  391, 12  My 

806  Dissolution.    Authorizing  voluntary  dissolution  except  of  banks. 

Insurance  or  railway  companies.    Procedure.     N.  7.  932,  27  My 

807  In  case  of  equal  division  of  trustees  of  stockholders  for  and  against 

a  course  of  action.  IT.  T.  569, 12  My 

808  Insolvent  corporations.    Same  provisions  as  to  fraudulent  convey- 

ances and  preferences  as  for  natural  persons.  Md.  349,  4  Ap 

809  Beceivers.    Place  of  application  for  appointment    Applications 

by  attomey-generaL  N.  T.  282,  17  Ap 

810  Surety  companies  may  sign  bonds.    Sureties  shall  be  notified  of 

accounting  of  receiver.  N.  Y.  94, 11  Mr 

811  Appeals  from  orders  allowing  payment  of  counsel  and  attorney 

fees  to  receivers  of  certain  corporations.  N.  Y.  139,  27  Mr 

812  Manufacturing  corporations.    Dissolution  on  petition  of  one  fifth 

of  stockholders  In  certain  cases.  O.  p.  138, 10  Ap 

Corporations  not  for  profit 

(i9M  abo  Private  educational  institnUona,  142 ;  Eraternal  aooietiea,  1257;  Charities,  1157, 1189; 
Agricaltaral  Bocieties,  U43) 

818  Membership  corporations  generally.  Authorizing  and  regulating 
consolidation  of  educational,  charitable  and  other  non-stock  cor- 
porations. Kd.  410»  4  Ap 
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814  Limit  of  property  of  corporation  under  special  charter  same  as 

if  under  general  law,  $600,000.  ICass.  96,  15  F 

815  Procedure  for  sale  of  real  estate  of  charitable  and  religions  socie- 

ties. O.  p.  397,  27  Ap 

816  Misdemeanor  to  wear  G.  A.  B.  or  secret  society  badges  unauthor- 

ized. Ky.  10,  17  Mr 

817  Political  dubs.    Directors  exempt  from  certain  requirements  of 

corporations.  N.  Y.  542,  11  My 

818  Beligious  corporations.    Amending  law  in  relation  to  consolida- 

tion of  churches.  N.  7.  56,  29  F 

819  Special  police  for  religious  meetings  must  be  appointed  on  applica- 

tion of  conductor.  Va.  523,  28  F 

820  Presbyterian;  amending  law  as  to  incorporation. 

N.  Y.  190,  1  Ap 

821  Baptist;  general  provisions  for  incorporation.         N.  T.  336,  21  Ap 

822  Methodist;  incorporating  the  national  general  conference. 

Md.  192,  2  Ap 

828    Gamp-meetings;   prohibiting   carrying  on   business   at   or   near. 
Special  police  may  be  appointed.  Va.  466,  24  F 

Banking  and  loan  institutions 

{See  dl8o  Taxation,  420 ;  Married  women,  502) 

824  State  bank  examiner.    Office  established.    Duties. 

S.  0.  48,  9  Mr 
Banks — ^general     (ineladlng  banks  of  deposit  and  provisions  applying  both  to 
them  and  following  classes) 

825  Deposit  required  of  foreign  banking  and  building-loan  institutions. 

TSr.  Y.  452.  9  My 

826  Capital.    Only  $15,000  [formerly  $25,000]   must  be  paid  in,  and 

$25,000  [formerly  $50,000]  subscribed  before  doing  business. 

Qa.  p.  54,  14  D  '05 

827  Procedure  to  increase  or  decrease  capital.  Qa.  p.  56, 16  D  ^95 

828  Mode  of  making  up  impaired  capital.  Ga.  p.  58, 16  D  '95 

829  Bank  notes  may  be  issued  regardless  of  capital,  on  depositing 

double  amount  in  U.  S.  or  Georgia  bonds.  Qa.  p.  59, 16  D  '95 

830  I^ans;  extending  limit  on  collateral  security.  N.  7.  452,  9  My 

881  Insolvent  banks;  attorney-general  to  apply  for  receiver;  duties. 

Ga.  p.  58, 16  D  '95 

882  Unclaimed  funds  paid  to  state  by  receiver  to  be  held  as  special 

deposit,  but  income  to  be  used  by  state.  B.  I.  399,  28  My 
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833    SaTing^B  banks.    Number  of  trustees  may  be  Increased. 

N.  Y.  453,  9  My 

334  Penalty  for  neglect  to  make  or  for  false  reports.     Mass.  327,  27  Ap 

335  Savings  and  cooperative  banks;  bonds  of  treasurers  may  be  given 

by  surety  companies.  ICass.  861,  2  My 

336  Safe  deposit,  loan  and  trust  companies.    May  not  give  security 

for  deposits.  Must  set  aside  guaranty  fund  of  25  per  cent  of 
capitaL  Oertain  powers  only  after  authority  by  savings  bank 
commissioners.  Mass.  428,  21  My 

337  Trust  and  guaranty  companies;  additional  deposit  with  state  If 

doing  guaranty  business.  Kd.  160,  2  Ap 

338  Required  capital  of  trust  companies  reduced  to  $25,000  [formerly 

150,000]  in  counties  under  25,000  population.  Ky.  81,  21  Mr 

330    Trust  companies;  oath  of  office  required  of  directors.    Form. 

Xr.  Y.  452,  9  My 

340  Mortgage,  loan  and  investment  companies.    General  incorpora- 

tion law.  N.  Y.  452,  9  My 

341  Certain  exceptions  to  restrictions  as  to  land  ownership  in  favor  of 

loan  companies  not  to  apply  to  companies  charging  over  8  per 
cent  interest  Ga.  p.  24, 13  D  '95 

342  Building-loan  associations.    General  law  regulating.    Examina- 

tion by  state  auditor  annually.    Report    Foreign  associations. 

la.  85,  7  Ap 

343  Surplus  funds  invested  as  those  of  savings  banks.    N.  Y.  452,  9  My 

344  Minors  may  hold  stock  independently.    Restrictions.      La.  88,  9  Jl 

346    Foreign  associations  to  designate  agent  for  service  of  process  in 
each  county  where  doing  business.  Miss.  57,  9  Mr 

346  Oooperative  banks.    Investment  of  surplus  funds. 

Mass.  277,  18  Ap 

347  Shares  forfeited  by  default  to  be  held  for  owner  at  value  at  time  of 

forfeiture  [formerly  at  time  of  first  default].        Mass.  285, 14  Ap 

348  Foreign;  not  hereafter  to  be  admitted  to  state  unless  now  estab- 

Ushed.  Mass.  286, 14  Ap 

Trusts  and  combinations 

(8&4  aUo  Insoranoe,  424;  1268) 

349  Fools  and  trusts.     Definitions  and  penalties.     Contracts   void. 

Corporations  participating  forfeit  franchise.  Liability  to  person 
injured.  Utali  89,  9  Mr 

350  Act  prohibiting  made  more  stringent    Actions  by  attorney-general 

directed.    Witnesses  not  excused  from  incriminating  answers. 

N.  Y.  267,  15  A^ 
V.  Y.  968»  88  My 
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351  Person  producing  or  owning  commodity  whose  price  is  affected  by 
combination  may  recover  $600  besides  damages.    Kiss.  89, 11  Mr 

852  Submitting  constitutional  amendment  to  prohibit  trusts  and  com- 
binations.   Adopted  by  people,  1886.    See  note  o,  p,  408. 

S.  D.  37,  '95 

Finance 

State  finance 

state  taxes.    1*07  general  proTiaions  see  Tazatioii.    See  also  Education,  135, 140  ; 
Canals,  1351 
358    State  debt.    Various  bond  Issues  authorized.  Utah  77,  2  Ap 

Mass.  466,  472,  481,  4  Je;  531,  535,  9  Je 

854  Submitting  constitutional  amendment  allowing  loan  of  $1,200,000 
for  outstanding  floating  debt.    Rejected  Jty  people,  1896. 

CoL  65,  8  Ap  '95 

365    No  bond  may  be  paid  or  funded  more  than  20  years  after  maturity. 

B.  0.  72,  25  F 

856  Bonds  already  paid  to  be  destroyed.  Kiss.  41, 10  Mr 

857  Accounting.    Deposit.    ICiscellaneoas.    Current  state  expenses 

may  be  met  by  selling  "  tax  assignment "  negotiable  orders,  malt- 
ing giyen  amount  of  taxes  due  state  from  any  city  or  town  pay- 
able to  bearer.  B.  I.  303,  31  Ja 

858  Debts  due  state  preferred  claims  against  estates  of  decedents. 

Va.  252,  6  P 

350    Jurisdiction  of  appeals  from  board  of  claims.  N.  Y.  451,  9  My 

860  State  depositories;  goremor  may  revoke  designation  on  failure  to 

contract  to  pay  Interest  Ga.  p.  22, 14  D  '95 

861  Gifts  or  devises  may  be  accepted  and  managed  according  to  pre- 

scribed conditions.  la.  66, 19  Mr 

862  State  lands,     (^s^  aUo  Veterans,  1031)      General  law.    State  board 

created.  Settlement  and  sale.  Timber.  Leases.  Investment 
of  funds.  Utah  80,  2  Ap 

863  Letters  patent  to  be  recorded  by  secretary  of  state. 

N.  Y.  517,  11  My 

864  State  land-office;  hours  9  to  4.    Commissioner  to  take  necessary 

oaths  free  of  charge.  Miss.  50,  19  Mr 

365  Bscheated  lands;  secretary  of  state  to  have  charge.  Begulating 
sale.  S.  0.  76,  9  Mr 

866  Where  title  to  land  bought  of  state  fails,  purchaser  may  select  equal 
amount  of  land  elsewhere.  Miss.  46,  18  Mr 
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Taxation—  general 

(Chiefly  relating  to  general  property  tazee.    See  also  School  taxee,  97;  Local  taxes, a  458 ;  Road 
taxes,  1058,  1072 ;  Fertilisers,  1460) 

367  General  laws.    Oonsolidatlon  of  all  laws.  N.  Y.  908,  27  My 

368  Introducing  listing  system.    Equalization.    Mortgages,  stocks  and 

bonds  taxed  according  to  interest  thereon.    G<^poration  taxes 
additional.  Md.  120,  27  Mr 

360    General  revenue  act.    Ck>rporations  how  assessed.     Utah  129,  5  Ap 

370  Commission  to  report  on  improvements  of  system. 

ICass.  Bes.  Ill,  4  Je 

371  Assessors  and  assessment.    Pay  of  township  board  of  commis- 

sioners when  acting  as  assessors.  8.  O.  30,  9  Mr 

372  Taxpayers'  lists  shall  be  kept  secret  Kd.  142,  30  Mr 

373  Rejection  of  non-residents*  taxes  by  state  comptroller  for  imper- 

fect description;  act  amended.  N.  Y.  951,  28  My 

374  Cities  over  100,000;  on  petition  taxes,  assessments  or  water  rates 

on  any  property  shall  be  apportioned  among  subdivisions  of  such 
property.  IT.  J.  118,  26  Mr 

375  Assessment  —  personal  property.    Assessment  may  be  made  any 

time  after  January  1,  and  shall  be  as  of  date  of  assessment. 

Utah  10,  12  F 

376  Commissioner  in  chancery  to  be  designated  to  ascertain  personal 

property  under  fiduciaries  and  courts,  when  taxable,  and  repott 
for  assessment.  Va.  705,  4  Mr 

377  Government  currency  to  be  assessed.  la.  31, 14  Ap 

378  Bonds  and  stocks,  if  paying  6  per  cent,  to  be  assessed  at  50  per 

cent  of  face  value;  if  paying  other  rates,  tax  in  exact  proportion. 

Md.  120,  27  Mr 

379    Amended;  shall  be  assessed  at  actual  value;  rate  of  local  taxa- 
tion shall  be  30  cents  on  f  100.  Md.  143,  30  Mr 

380  Corporations  may  agree  to  pay  taxes  on  bonds  and  mortgages 

issued  or  made  by  them.  Kd.  140,  80  Mr  . 

381  Mortgages  to  pay  8  per  cent  on  amount  of  interest.    Covenants  for 

payment  by  borrower  void.    Distribution  of  proceeds. 

Md.  120,  27  Mr 

382  Bicycles  assessed  as  vehicles.  la.  30, 14  Ap 

383  Collectors  and  collection.    Amending  law  as  to  duty  and  liability 

of  sheriff  or  tax  coUector  for  uncollected  taxes  or  failure  to  pay 
over  moneys.  Ky.  16, 17  Mr 

a  Under  local  taxes  are  placed  only  those  laws  which  in  the  very  Hrietett  manner  belong 
there,  as  limitations  on  rate.  eto.  Provisions  for  aaBeesing  and  collecting  general  taxes  in  looal 
bodies  are  placed  in  thia  diTiaien. 
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884  Amending  procedure  for  recovery  from  delinquent  county  and  city 

treasurers  and  their  sureties.  Va.  92,  21  Ja 

885  Goyernor  to  suspend  collectors  from  office  when  in  default 

Iia.  118,  9  Jl 

886  Statement  of  accounts  of  county  and  city  treasurers  to  be  pre- 

pared by  state  auditor  and  posted  in  respective  counties. 

Va.  209,  30  Ja;  697,  3  Mr 

887  Discretion  given  county  treasurer  as  to  places  of  attendance  for 

coUection.  S.  0.  31,  7  P 

888  Taxes  prior  to  any  other  lien  or  Incumbrance.  Va.  220, 1  F 

889  Receivers  and  assignees  shall  pay  unpaid  personal  taxes  out  of 

personalty  before  any  other  claim.  TSf.  J.  127,  20  Mr 

890  Non-resident  taxes;  repealing  provision  allowing  payment  to  county 

auditor.  Miss.  48,  18  Mr 

891  DeUnqumt  taxes.    Tax  sales.    Taxes  unpaid  12  months  become 

assets  of  state  subject  to  collection  by  sinking  fund  commission- 
ers. S.  0.  120,  26  Mr 

892  Treasurers  to  make  list  before  July  1  [formerly  June  15]. 

Va.  129,  23  Ja 

898  City  clerk  to  record  papers  relating  to  sale  of  land  for  taxes,  assess- 
ments, etc.  Sale  of  lands  bought  in  by  city.  Notice  to  next  of 
kin  of  person  entitled  to  redeem.  IT.  J.  134,  30  Mr 

894  Timber  on  land  where  tax  is  unpaid  may  be  sold,  or  land  may  be 
rented  for  one  year.  Va.  131,  23  Ja 

896    Penalty  on  tax  collector  for  selling  land  after  taxes  paid. 

Kiss.  47,  20  F 

896  Amending  as  to  sale  of  lands  bought  in  by  state.         Va.  179,  29  Ja 

897  Under  certain  circumstances  property  bid  in  by  state  may  be  sold 

for  any  sum  equal  to  face  value  of  taxes  due.  I<a.  126,  9  Jl 

898  Regulating  sales  for  delinquent  municipal  taxes.  Iia.  93,  9  Jl 

899  Where  property  belonging  to  municipal  corporation  but  not  used 

for  public  purposes  is  delinquent  in  taxes,  only  use  and  occu- 
pancy, not  fee,  to  be  sold.  B.  0.  34,  9  Mr 

400  Moneys  in  excess  of  tax  due,  if  unclaimed  two  years,  go  to  general 

county  fund.  IQss.  41,  23  Mr 

401  Bedemption.    May  be  within  four  [formerly  two]  years. 

Utah  18,  17  F 

402  Submitting  to  people  constitutional  amendment  as  to  payment  of 

penalty  and  taxes  on  redemption.    Rejected,  1896.        La.  192,  '94 

403  Equalization  of  taxes.    County  supervisors  may  appoint  three 

commissioners  for.    Powers  and  duties.  K.  7.  820,  21  My 
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404  County  boards  of  equalization  not  to  be  paid  over  fiye  days  a  year 

except  when  real  estate  to  be  equalized,  then  10  days. 

8.  0.  29,  25  F 

405  Before  increasing  assessment  of  personalty,  equalization  board  noiiist 

give  notice  to  person.  O.  p.  218,  21  Ap 

406  Exemptions  from  general  property  tax.    Reserved  burial  grounds 

not  over  half  acre.  Va.  178,  28  Ja 

407  Crematories.  la.  20, 14  Ap 

408  Soldiers'  monuments,  paries  and  memorials.  Md.  300,  2  Ap 

Special  forms  of  taxation 
400    Foil  taxes.    Lien  upon  real  estate  of  person.  Va.  380,  19  F 

410  Collateral  inheritance  tax.    Five  per  cent  imposed.    Collection. 

Va.  334,  14  F 

411  Five  per  cent  on  all  above  $1,000.    Life  and  remainder  estates. 

la.  28,  14  Ap 

418    Distributive  share  under  $600  exempt  ICass.  108,  25  F 

Corporations 

413  Incorporation  fees.    $25  plus  $1  per  $1,000  of  stock  over  $10,000, 

but  fees  not  to  exceed  $350.  la.  98, 10  Ap 

414  Amending  as  to  collection,  and  increase  of  capital.      Va.  661,  3  Mr 

415  Corporation  taxes.    State  taxes  at  various  rates  on  gross  earnings 

of  all  transportation,  safe  deposit,  trust,  guaranty,  electric,  gas 
and  fertilizer  companies.    Railroad  tax  graduated. 

Md.  120,  27  Mr 

416  State  tax  one  half  per  cent  on  gross  earnings  of  lighting,  water, 

pipe-line,  street  railway  and  railway  companies.     O.  p.  79, 19  Mr 

417  Constitutional  amendment  allowing  special  modes  of  taxing  sleep- 

ing-car, telegraph,  express,  insurance,  mining,  booming  and  ship- 
building companies.  Tax  may  be  progressive,  etc.  Adopted  Inf 
people,  1896.  Minn.  7,  26  Ap  '95 

418  Forfeiture  of  charter  for  non-payment.    Actions  to  enforce  pay- 

ment, ir.  J.  187,  21  Ap 

419  When  property  of  corporation  sold  by  legal  process,  any  unpaid 

taxes  shall  first  be  paid.  Md.  407,  4  Ap 

420  Bank  shares.    Amending  as  to  rate,  manner  of  assessing  and  col- 

lecting tax.  Va.  669,  3  Mr 

421  Tax  a  lien  on  stock  wherever  found,  prior  to  any  assignment  or 

other  claim.  Va.  642,  3  Mr 

422  Building-loan  associationB.    Certain  exempt  from  taxes. 

Md.  140^  80  Mr 
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423  Insurance  companies.    Tax  one  and  one-half  per  cent  on  gross 

premiums,  less  any  other  taxes  paid.  Utah  97»  5  Ap 

424  Companies   making   no   additional   charge   because   of   "valued 

policy"  law,  and  not  connected  with  any  combination  to  fix 
rates,  pay  two  per  cent  tax  on  premiums  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes, 
otherwise  privilege  tax  of  $1,500.  Miss.  56,  20  Mr 

425  Penalty  for  placing  insurance  on  property  in  state  through  offices 

outside,  for  evasion  of  tax.  Va.  224,  5  F 

426  Surety  companies.    To  pay  two  per  cent  on  premiums  received. 

N.  J.  219,  2  Je 

427  Bailroads.    Assessment  of  rolling  stock  to  be  divided  among  coun- 

ties according  to  miles  of  track.  Md.  140,  30  Mr 

428  Commissioner  of  railroads  added  to  board  for  equalizing  taxes. 

O.  p.  72, 17  Mr 

429  Act  providing  for  taxation  of  lands  granted  by  state  or  U.  S.,  and 

not  used  for  railway  purposes.  Adopted  by  people  on  referendum, 
November  8,  1896.  Minn.  168,  19  Mr  '95 

430  Freight-line  companies.    One  per  cent  tax  on  capital  of  companies 

operating  freight  cars.  O.  p.  89,  30  Mr 

431  Express  companies.    Tax  one  per  cent  on  gross  receipts. 

la.  82, 14  Ap 

Bntfiness  and  privilege  taxes.     Iiicenses     iS*e  also  Liqaor  licenses,  29;  various 
spedftl  licenses  ooder  suljjeot,  as  Insurance  agents.  Medicine) 

432  General  schedule.    Collection.  Miss.  85,  14  Mr 

433  Person  increasing  business  to  pay  added  tax  only  on  increase. 

Miss.  87,  14  Mr 

434  Council  in  cities  over  100,000  may  delegate  power  of  granting 

licenses  to  a  committee.  N.  J.  159,  9  Ap 

435  Fees  for  issuing  three  months'  licenses,  50  cents.         Va.  662,  3  Mr 

436  Commissioners  of  revenue  to  report  licenses  issued,  on  June  30  and 

December  31.  Va.  688,  3  Mr 

437  Peddlers'  license.     State  license,  general  provisions. 

N.  Y.  376,  22  Ap 

438  State  fee  $200,  in  addition  to  local  fee  of  $100  to  $850.    Deposit 

B.  I.  326,  7  My 
430    Increasing  fees  and  restrictions.  La.  78,  9  Jl 

440  Veterans  to  receive  license  free.  N.  Y.  371,  22  Ap 

441  Right  to  free  license  extended  to  veterans  of  Indian  and  Mexican 

wars.    Veterans  must  be  residents  of  state.       Oa.  p.  19, 14  D  '95 
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442  Farm  produce;  repealing  requirement  of  permit  for  sale. 

N.  J.  36, 12  Mr 

443  Farm  produce;  municipalities  may  not  require  license. 

Va.  625,  3  Mr 

444  Municipalities  may  not  require  license  of  persons  selling  meats 

raised  by  themselves,  not  in  regular  market  S.  O.  43,  7  F 

445  Photographers.    License  need  be  paid  in  only  one  county. 

Ga.  p.  13,  16  D  '95 

446  Publishers.    After  paying  license  as  such,  exempt  from  tax  as 

book  agents.  Va.  541,  29  F 

447  Brokers.    Changing  rates  and  extending  to  other  classes. 

Md.  144,  4  Ap 

448  Boarding-houses.    Amending  law.  Va.  850,  5  Mr 

449  Taxes  on  deeds,  etc.    Fee  of  tax  commissioners  collected  by  clerk 

of  court  on  recording  deed.  Va,  510,  27  F 

450  Dog  licenses.     Societies  for  prevention  of  cruelty  may  license  In 

cities,  and  kill  if  unlicensed.  N.  Y.  448,  7  My 

451  May  be  fixed  by  permanent  instead  of  annual  resolution.    Time  of 

payment.    Dog  wardens.  N.  J.  156,  9  Ap 

Local  finance"^ 

452  Taxes.    Maximum  rates  for  municipalities  of  various  sizes.    Sur- 

plus of  liquor  revenue  transferable  to  other  funds. 

O.  p.  812,  24  Ap 

453  Submitting  to  people  constitutional  amendment  that  legislature 

may  authorize  levy  of  taxes  based  on  income,  licenses  or  fran- 
chises (1887).  Ky,  J.  Res.  7, 17  Mr 

454  All  local,  school  and  municipal  taxes  to  be  based  on  same  assess- 

ment as  state  taxes  (which  is  made  by  county  auditor). 

S.  C.  28,  9  Mr 

455  Debt.    Submitting    constitutional    amendment    limiting    county, 

municipal  and  school  district  indebtedness  to  five  per  cent  of 
valuation.    Not  voted  on  for  lack  of  proper  submission. 

Ore.  p.  611,  4  F  '95 

456  Submitting  constitutional  amendment  defining  application  of  limi- 

tation on  parish  and  municipal  debt.    Refected  by  people,  1896. 

Iia.  192,  '94 

a  Only  the  purely  financial  matters  are  here  placed.  Anthorizations  of  taxes,  assessments, 
bonds,  etc.  for  special  ronnlcipal  pnrposss — schools,  libraries,  light,  streets,  etc.  are  daasified 
nnder  those  heads.  They  are  however  also  indexed  nnder  taxes,  etc.  Hiscellaneons  provisions 
as  to  assessmeDt  and  collection  of  taxes  in  local  bodies  are  nnder  Taxation,  as  such  provisions 
nsnally  apply  to  all  classes  of  taxes.  Provisions  relating  toeleotioo,  term  of  office,  etc.  of  financial 
officials  are  nnder  Local  government,  bnt  those  relaling  solely  to  their  financial  duties  are  placed 
here.    See  particularly  Special  assessmeuta,  1024 ;  School  finances,  92 ;  Mannfaoturing,  1480. 
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457  Submitting  constitutional  amendment  extending  debt  limit  of  any 

county,  city  or  subdlyislon  for  water  for  irrigation  or  domestic 
purposes  on  popular  vote.  Adopted  &y  people,  1896.  See  footnote 
e,  p.  408.  B.  D.  85,  95 

458  Proposed  constitutional  amendment  that  general  assembly  may 

authorize  towns  and  cities  to  contract  debts  or  levy  taxes  for 
parks,  roads  and  bridges.    Rejected  ^  people,  1896.      La.  201,  '94 

459  Election  on  issue  of  bonds  for  any  purpose  must  be  held  when 

majority  of  freeholders  of  municipality  petition. 

S.  C.  41,  0  Mr 

460  Clerks  of  various  local  bodies  to  certify  that  bonds  and  warrants 

do  not  exceed  debt  limit  Utah  22,  21  F 

461  Bonds  may  run  not  over  20  [formerly  7]  years.  O.  p.  6,  3  F 

462  County  chosen  freeholders  may  establish  and  appoint  sinking  fund 

commissioners.    Powers.  N.  J.  218,  2  Je 

468  Management  of  sinking  funds  created  to  put  counties  on  a  cash 
basis  as  to  running  expenses.  When  equal  to  one  year's 
expenses,  to  go  to  general  fund.  S.  C.  33,  9  Mr 

464  Township  sinking  fund  commissioners;  increasing  powers.    Auth- 

orized cancelation  of  bonds  held.  N.  J.  44,  17  Mr 

465  Pundlng  and  refunding  bonds.    Any  local  body  may  refund  debt 

now  outstanding.    Payment  may  be  enforced  by  mandamus. 

S.  C.  40,  9  Mr 

466  Townships,  school  districts  and  counties  may  issue  when  neces- 

sary to  prevent  taxation  beyond  legal  limit.    Restrictions. 

O.  p.  6,  3  F;  p.  33,  20  F 

467  Funding  act  extended  to  cities  of  2,000  to  15,000.    Bonds  to  be  pay- 

able in  three  [formerly  5],  due  in  15  [formerly  20]  years. 

la.  16,  8  Ap 

468  Resolution  for  issue  to  describe  the  obligations  refunded.    Interest 

not  to  exceed  Haf  [formerly  8]  per  cent.  O.  p.  170, 16  Ap 

469  Resolution  declaring  refunding  bonds  to  be  issued  for  a  valid 

indebtedness  shall  protect  holder  though  such  original  debt  not 
valid.  O.  p.  368,  27  Ap 

470  Cities  and  towns  (townships);  act  amended.  Mass.  269,  13  Ap 

471  Funding  bonds  of  cities;  amending  form  as  to  date  before  maturity 

when  they  may  be  paid.  la.  18,  3  Ap 

472  Expenditures  and  appropriations.    No  local  authority  shall  make 

contracts,  obligations  or  appropriations  unless  money  is  in  treas- 
ury or  has  already  been  levied.  Moneys  so  set  aside  not  to  be 
used  for  other  purposes.  O.  p.  341,  27  Ap 
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473  Authorizing  and  regulating  transfers  of  unexpended  appropriations 

in  case  of  all  municipalities,  counties,  etc.  O.  p.  77,  17  Mr 

474  Counties;  certain  fixed  obligations  may  be  paid  though  appropria- 

tion exhausted.    Transfer  of  balances.  Explanation  of  increased 
estimates.  Mass.  357, 1  My 

475  Cities;  mayor  may  veto  specific  appropriation  items.    TTtah79,  2Ap 

476  Power  of  authorizing  town  expenditures  given  to  toum  hoard  [for- 

merly town  auditors].  N.  Y.  85,  11  Mr 

477  Towns  may  appropriate  money  for  Fourth  of  July. 

Mass.  152,  18  Mr 

478  (Hfts.    Local  authorities  may  accept  gifts  or  bequests  for  special 

purposes,  and  appoint  trustees  to  administer  according  to  con- 
ditions, la.  20,  8  Ap;  66,  19  Mr 

470    County  depositories.    Act  regulating  amended. 

O.  p.  73,  17  Mr;  p.  353,  27  Ap 

480  County  accounts.    Supervisors  must  audit  accounts  and  levy  taxes 

at  annual  meeting  or  within  60  days  thereafter. 

Va.  244,  6  F;  344,  17  F 

481  Officers  shall  certify  to  or  take  proof  of  claims  against  counties 

without  charge.  S.  C.  117,  9  Mr 

481a  Accounts  of  county  treasurer  rendered  pearly  [formerly  quarterly]. 
Need  not  be  published  in  newspapers.  N.  Y.  281, 17  Ap 

Property  and  contract  rights 

(For  all  actions  at  law  conceniing  these  rights  see  Civil   procedure.    S€e  dlao  Allen  land 

ownership,  176) 

Possession  and  transfer 

(ProTisions  moetly  relate  to  real  property,  unless  specified.    See  also  Title  insnrance  1285) 

482  General  real  property  law.    Tenure,  estates,  conveyances,  record- 

ing.   Uses  and  trusts,  powers.    Descent,  dower.    Landlord  and 
tenant.  N.  Y.  547,  12  My 

483  Estates.    Titles.    Possession  of  estate  without  notice  of  other  evi- 

dence of  title  not  valid  notice  against  subsequent  purchasers. 

Va.  758,  4  Mr 

484  Entailed  and  conditional  estates;  when  sold  by  order  of  court  money 

may  be  invested  In  bonds  secured  by  property  sold. 

O.  p.  323,  27  Ap 
486    Boundaries.     (See  also  Fences,   1487)     True  meridian;  petition  not 
necessary  to  enable  supervisors  to  secure  establishment. 

lOss.  140,  23  Mr 
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486  Plats;  owners  wishing  to  lay  out  lands  in  town  lots  mnst  file. 

Iia.  134,  9  Jl 

487  Begistry  of  land  titles.    General  law  authorizing  Torrens  simpli- 

fied system  of  registering  titles  and  making  transfers.    Assur- 
ance fund.  O.  p.  220,  27  Ap 
(Tbe  niinoifl  act  of  1805  on  this  subject  has  been  declared  unconstitutional) 

488  Ck)mmission  to  examine  Torrens  system.  Utah  103,  6  Ap 

Md.  84,  23  Mr 

489  Acknowledgments.    May  be  taken  by  clerk  of  any  court  of  record 

within  or  without  state,  by  an  ambassador,  or  by  their  deputies. 
Form  when  made  In  any  representative  capacity. 

Va.  526,  28  P 

480    Before  what  officers  may  be  taken  outside  state.    Oa.  p.  73,  22  N  '05 

491  Outside  state  may  be  before  any  notary,  without  proof  of  his  official 

character  except  seal.  La.  140,  9  Jl 

492  Record  of  conveyances.    Conveyances  to  receive  consecutive  file 

numbers  and  to  be  indexed  daily  with  reference  to  such  num- 
bers.   Alphabetic  register  to  be  made  daily.    Record  later. 

O.  p.  267,  21  Ap 

493  Instrument  valid  against  subsequent  claimants  when  recorded 

within  10  [formerly  20]  days  after  acknowledgment 

Va.  250,  6  F 

494  Register  of  mesne  conveyance;  office  abolished;  duties  devolve  on 

clerk  of  court.  S.  C.  58,  25  F 

495  Compensation  of  assistants  of  register  of  deeds  to  be  approved  by 

county  commissioners.  Mass.  172,  21  Mr 

496  Amending  law  as  to  indexes;  expense,  how  estimated.    Reports  of 

number  of  records,  etc.,  no  longer  required.         XDass.  443,  28  My 

497  Land  contracts.    Requiring  30  days  notice  by  vendor  before  for- 

feiture of  contract  for  sale  of  land  on  account  of  non-performance 
by  vendee.  la.  78,  7  Mr 

Family  property     (See  aUo  Support  of  family,  9 ;  Dower,  6tf6) 

498  General  law;  rights  of  married  women.  K.  Y.  272, 17  Ap 

499  When  wife  insane,  husband  may  convey  property  acquired  by  him 

since  the  insanity  as  if  unmarried.  Md.  243,  4  Ap 

500  If  husband  and  wife  have  lived  apart  seven  years,  either  may  con- 

vey separate  real  estate  without  the  other.  N.  J.  83,  24  Mr 

601  Married  women.    May  make  contracts  as  if  single,  with  same 

liabilities.  B.  I.  335,  14  My 

602  May  deposit,  etc.,  with  banks  as  if  single.  La.  63,  8  Jl 
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608  Separate  real  estate  liable  on  their  contracts,  bat  may  not  be  sold  If 
rents  and  profits  will  discharge  lien  in  five  years.     Va.  4©4,  24  P 

604  Insurance,  If  payable  to  married  woman,  shall  be  free  from  claim 
of  husband  or  his  representatives  or  creditors  except  as  to  amount 
of  premiums  paid  in  fraud  of  creditors.  K.  J.  163, 14  Ap 

606  Homestead  and  exemptions.  Increasing  value  and  otherwise 
extending  privileges.  To  what  cases  not  applicable.  Pro- 
cedure. TTtah  71,  28  Mr 

606  General  amendments.    $300  personal  exemption  for  person  not  a 

householder.  8.  C.  77,  9  Mr 

607  Payments  to  holder  of  policy  in  accident  or  sick  benefit  insurance 

company  exempt  Va.  643,  8  Mr 

608  Penalty  for  sending  claims  out  of  state  for  collection  by  attachment 

or  garnishment  with  view  to  deprive  of  exemption  rights. 

Va.  286,  11  F 

600  No  lien  on  exempt  personalty  may  be  created  except  by  written 
instrument  signed  by  husband  and  wife.  la.  84,  10  Ap 

Bmlnent  domain      (iSMalMCondemDationprooeedingB,  788;  ftlio  speoial  paipotes,  rsil- 
ways,  et€.    Index) 

610  Over  land  or  water  rights  for  mining,  irrigation  and  electric  works. 

Procedure.  Utali  95,  5  Ap 

611  Over  land  of  another  for  roads,  tramways,  canals  and  ditches  to 

connect  with  similar  works.  Iia.  54,  9  Jl 

612  Where  same  property  held  by  two  or  more  different  estates,  gross 

value  of  all  estates  may  be  paid  by  commissioners  of  estimate 
to  trustees,  to  be  by  them  held  or  distributed.        K.  J.  206, 12  My 

618  Oonstltutlonal  amendment,  that  private  property  may  not  be 
"  destroyed  or  damaged  "  [now  only  "  taken  "]  without  compen- 
sation.   Adopted  hy  people,  1896.  "Minn.  5,  23  Mr  '96 

Liens.     Incumbrances 

{See  also  Railway  mortgftges,  1293;  Foreolosares,  709) 

614  Iiiens  and  mortgages  generally.    Extension  or  renewal  must  be 

entered  on  margin  of  record  by  creditor,  debtor  or  trustee, 
attested  by  clerk.  Miss.  98, 19  Mr 

615  No  action,  attachment  or  execution  valid  against  subsequent  pur- 

chaser of  real  estate  till  notice  filed  with  county  clerk. 

Ky.  11, 17  Mr 

616  Release;  fee  of  clerk  for  entering  on  margin,  26  cents. 

Va.  636,29F 
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517  Landlords'  crop  mortgagee  may  be  foreclosed  before  due  if  legal 
process  in  favor  of  another  person  is  being  enforced  on  such 
crops.  Oa.  p.  26, 16  D  *95 

618  Deeds  of  trust.  Sales  under,  by  substituted  trustees  not  valid 
unless  record  of  substitution  made.  Miss.  96,  3  Mr 

519  Sale  of  land  under,  must  be  in  county  where  located  or  where 
grantor  resides.  Kiss.  103,  23  Mr 

620  llechanics'  liens.    May  be  had  on  contracts  with  contractors  or 

others  representing  owner.  To  be  valid  against  mortgage  or 
other  lien  unless  notice  filed  with  county  cleric.  Other  amend- 
ments. Xy.  29,  21  Mr 

621  Sub-contractors  have  lien.    Regulations.  S.  O.  82,  25  F 

522  Laborers,  sub-contractors  and  material-men  have  first  lien  on 
money  received  by  contractor  —  no  lien  on  owner.  Contractor 
may  be  fined  for  non-payment.  8.  C.  84,  2  Mr 

628  Assignment  of  debt  due  by  owner  to  general  contractor  not  valid 
unless  sub-contractors,  supply-men  and  laborers  are  paid. 

Va.  351,  17  F 

624    Assignments,  etc.,  relating  to  building  contracts  must  be  recorded. 

N.  Y.  916,  27  My 

526  Court  may  discharge  lien,  if  paid,  when  claimant  and  attorney  are 
dead.  K.  J.  66, 19  Mr 

526    Liens  on  city  buildings  may  be  discharged  by  deposit  by  contractor. 

N.  Y.  682,  15  Ap 

627  Attorney's  fee,  not  over  ^,  may  be  recovered.         TTtali  101,  5  Ap 

628  Hotel-keepers.    Lien  on  baggage  of  guest.   Enforcement.   Penalty 

for  defrauding  hotel-lceepers.  Xy.  12,  17  Mr 

629  Rights  as  to  baggage  of  guests  extended  to  all  persons  letting  lodg- 

ings or  boarding.  La.  29,  35,  6  Jl 

580  May  sell  unclaimed  goods  of  guest  after  six  months  without  legal 

procedure.    Notice.  La.  28,  6  Jl 

Other  liens  for  services.    {Se4  aUo  Commission  merchants,  1407) 

581  Stone  workers  and  quarrymen.  N.  Y.  738, 19  My 

532    Allowed  for  labor  or  materials  for  constructing  railways. 

Va.  62,  16  Ja 

538  Affidavits,  warrant  and  bond  for  enforcing  liens  on  crops  for  rent, 
labor  or  advances.  8.  O.  83,  9  Mr 

584  Vessels;  statement  must  be  filed  within  SO  [formerly  4]  days  after 

saiUng.  Iflass.  404, 15  My 

585  Conditional  sales.    Cream  separators  may  be  sold. 

JS.  Y.  601, 18  My 
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Other  obligations  and  contracts 
686    TTsury.    (See  also  PawnbroUng,  1425)   Where  person  has  loaned  money 
at  over  six  per  cent  bnt  permits  renewal  at  six  per  cent,  plea  of 
usury  barred  after  one  year.  Va.  130,  23  Ja 

Negotiable  instruments    (See  alto  Le^i  holidays,  I4i8) 

537    One  or  more  of  Joint  debtors  may  be  released  by  creditor  on  pay- 
ment of  their  share  of  debt.  TTtah  37,  7  Bir 

588    Days  of  grace  abolished.  O.  p.  61, 12  Mr 

VLd.  106»  27  Mr 

539  Days  of  grace  abolished  except  on  sight  drafts.  Mass.  496,  5  Je 

540  Regulating  use  of  stoclES  as  collateral.  la.  81, 14  Ap 

541  Saturday  half -holiday.    Established  in  cities  over  60,000. 

O.  p.  206,  21  Ap 

542  Banldng  hours  on  Saturdays  end  at  noon.  Va.  827,  5  Mr 

543  Landlord  and  tenant.    General  provisions.  K.  Y.  547, 12  My 

544  Repealing  law  allowing  leases  to  be  filed  in  court  and  providing  for 

their  enforcement.  Oa.  p.  29,  14  D  '95 

545  Covenant  to  restore  premises  in  good  repair  not  to  cover  loss  by  fire 

without  negligence  of  lessee,  unless  specially  stipulated. 

HLd.  19,  6  Mr 

546  TTses  and  trusts.    (<9m  ato>  Deeds  of  trust,  518;  insolTenoy,  500)    General 

provisions.  K.  Y.  547, 12  My 

547  Where  new  trustees  required  for  any  reason,  any  party  in  Interest 

may  In  certain  conditions  apply  for  his  appointment. 

B.  I.  846, 16  My 

548  Foreign  trustees  and  guardians  may  institute  suits  or  sell  prop- 

erty on  filing  copy  of  letters.    Must  give  security  or  pay  claim- 
ants before  removing  assets.  Ga.  p.  85, 16  D  '95 

Sureties.      (See  aUo  Sarety  oompsnies,  1280;  for  speoisl  provisloos  as  to  offioera 
•to.  see  Index,  beading  Bonds) 

549  After  one  year  from  final  account  of  any  fiduciary,  court  may  dis- 

charge sureties  on  bond.  N.  J.  72,  23  Mr 

550  Liability  of  surety  may  be  limited  as  he  may  require. 

Va.  170,  28  Ja;  208,  30  Ja 

551  Fiduciaries'  bonds;  reasonable  amount  paid  to  surety  company  to 

be  allowed  from  trust  property.  O.  p.  320,  27  Ap 

552  Hotelkeepers'  liability.    Not  to  exceed  |600,  except  by  special 

arrangement,  as  to  valuables.    Limit  as  to  other  property. 

O.  p.  322,  27  Ap 

558    Registers  must  be  kept  in  certain  cases.  V.  Y.  588, 12  My 
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564  Partnerships.  With  fictitious  names;  banking  and  commercial 
partnerships  and  joint-stock  companies  may  file  statements 
signed  by  officers  only.  O.  p.  328,  27  Ap 

566  With  fictitious  names;  requirement  of  publication  of  names  of 
partners  repealed.  O.  p.  25, 13  F 

566  Court  contracts.    Law  providing  for  filing  contracts  for  seryice 

or  for  rent  of  land  in  court  and  for  enforcing  them,  repealed. 

Oa.  p.  29,  14  D  '96 

Insolvency 

(AMa(MPrefer«Doeofwftff«B,  271;  IiuoWeiit  eorporaUons,  308,  381,  1254;  Taxm,  889;  Cradit 

insnranoe,  1287) 

567  Amending  as  to  acts  constituting  Insolvency  and  as  to  fraudulent 

conveyances  and  preferences.  Md.  446, 4  Ap 

558  Insurance  effected  by  a  person  on  his  own  life  or  another's,  valid  in 
favor  of  person  to  whom  payable  as  against  person  effecting, 
except  as  to  amount  of  premiums  paid  in  fraud  of  creditors. 

K.  J.  163, 14  Ap 

550  Assignees.  Report  as  to  distribution  of  estate  to  be  made  every 
six  months.  N.  J.  122,  26  Mr 

560  Trustees  on  deeds  of  trust  to  sell  for  benefit  of  creditors  to  have 

same  compensation  as  assignees.  N.  Y.  249,  15  Ap 

561  Sale  of  land.    Court  may  authorize  land  of  debtor  intended  for  sale 

to  be  laid  out  in  town  lots.  O.  p.  324,  27  Ap 

562  Adjustment  of  cash  or  deferred  payments.  O.  p.  31,  19  F 

568  Discharge.    Form  of  affidavit  in  petition  for.  N.  Y.  278, 17  Ap 

Estates  of  decedents 

Descents  and  devises 

(iSSM  also  Taxes,  376;  Collateral  inheritance  tax,  410) 

664    Descents.    Real  property;  general  provisions.    Dower. 

N.  Y.  547,  12  My 

565  On  petition  after  dne  notice  and  citation,  court  may  declare  per- 

sons appearing  In  court  to  be  sole  heirs  of  Intestate.    Effect. 

Miss.  93,  19  Mr 

566  Dower  and  curtesy.     Some  provision  for  sale  of  unimproved 

lands  where  Interest  can  not  be  equitably  assigned  In  case  of 
widower  as  of  widow.  O.  p.  314,  27  Ap 

567  Assignment  of  dower  may  be  made  on  motion  of  heir  or  aUenee. 

Va.  270,  11  F 
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568    Dower,  one  third  of  estate.    Various  rights  defined. 

Utah  US,  6  Ap 

560    Same  provision  for  conveying  right  of  curtesy  of  insane  husband  as 
right  of  dower  of  insane  wife.  Va.  226,  5  P 

670    WiUs.    Typewriting  valid.  O.  p.  189,  17  Ap 

571  Olographic  wills;  judge  to  interrogate  witnesses  and  n:iake  sure 

that  they  know  handwriting.  La.  119,  9  Jl 

572  Validity  of  wills.   Appeals  to  supreme  court;  judgments  by  default; 

judgment  in  favor  of  validity  to  enjoin  further  action  Impeach- 
ing It  N.  Y.  943,  27  My 

573  Escheated  lands.    Regulating  sale.  S.  C.  76,  9  Mr 

Probate  procedure.    Administration 

{See  also  CIyII  procedare,  660,  664,  695,  767) 

574  Probate  courts.    Duties  of  probate  judges  conferred  on  district 

courts.  TTtah  27,  24  P 

575  Repealing  act  (1895)  providing  that  judges  of  county  court  shall  be 

judges  of  orphans'  court  N.  J.  157,  9  Ap 

576  Blank  forms  to  be  furnished  by  state  auditor.  R.  I.  813, 16  Ap 

577  Judges  and  registers  of  probate  and  insolvency  to  receive  traveling 

expenses  when  court  away  from  county  seat     Mass.  316,  27  Ap 

578  Powers  of  clerk  of  district  court  in  probate  cases  when  judge 

absent  TTtah  43, 11  Mr 

570    Probata  procedure.    Notices  to  be  given  hy  clerk,  an  a^Ucation. 

B.  I.  317,  23  Ap 

580  Citation  may  be  waived  by  recorded  instrument     K.  Y.  570, 12  My 

581  Hearings  as  to  estates  of  decedents  or  wards  may  be  by  district 

judge  at  chambers.  TTtah  114,  5  Ap 

582  Appeals  to  supreme  court  from  orders  of  district  court  relating  to 

estates.    Time  limit    Undertaking.  TTtah  110,  5  Ap 

583  Probate  bonds;  wife  of  probate  judge  may  be  defendant  In  suit. 

Mass.  208,  25  Mr 

584  Executors  and  administrators.    Where  dispute  as  to  right  to 

receive  letters,  court  may  appoint  temporary  administrator  to  act 
at  hearing.  TTtah  78,  2  Ap 

585  Appraisement  to  accompany  original  inventory  instead  of  being 

made  thereafter.  R.  I.  308,  31  Ja 

586  When  estate  of  small  value,  may  be  only  one  appraiser. 

,  210,  26  Mr 
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587  Amending  law  as  to  notice  to  creditors  and  others  of  intention  to 

settle  debts  according  to  schedule.  Iia.  61,  7  Jl 

588  Burden  of  proof  that  claim  is  unpaid  not  on  claimant,  bat  executors, 

etc.,  may  examine  him  thereon.  la.  75,  11  Ap 

589  Legatee  who  has  paid  debt  for  which  bequeathed  realty  was  mort- 

gaged has  no  recourse  against  heirs  or  legatees  under  uniyersal 
tiUe.  lA.  72,  9  Jl 

590  Satisfaction  of  liens  in  case  of  sale  of  decedent's  land  for  payment 

of  debts.  O.  p.  165, 14  Ap 

591  Notice  of  meeting  of  legatees,  etc.,  for  distribution  of  estates. 

Md.  266,  2  Ap 

592  Estates  of  absentees.    Authorizing  appointment  of  executors  or 

administrators  for  estates  of  persons  absent  and  unheard  of 
seyen  years.    Procedure.  Md.  2i6,  2  Ap 

Guardianship 

(£Sm  alto  Fftmily,  11;  TrusUes,  548;  Insane,  1163) 

598  Chancellor  in  yacation  may  appoint  clerk  of  court  as  guardian  in 
certain  cases.  Miss.  92,  4  Mr 

594  Beal  estate  of  ward  may  be  leased  longer  than  three  years  on  order 

of  court,  but  not  oyer  six  years.  ICiss.  96,  23  Mr 

595  Proyision  authorizing  support  of  wards  out  of  estate,  extended  to 

guardians  by  will  or  by  deed.  V.  Y.  61,  8  Mr 

596  Guardian  may  mortgage  ward's  real  estate.  la.  64, 10  Ap 

697  Guardians  of  insane,  etc  To  deal  with  estate,  giye  bonds,  account, 
etc.,  08  do  emecutor%  and  adminigtrators  [formerly  as  guardians  of 
minors].  ICiss.  97,  4  Mr 

598  Claimant  against  estate  not  to  witness  as  to  claim  arising  before 

person  became  incompetent  Kiss.  99, 19  Mr 

Administration  of  justice 

Practice  of  law 

{Se4  also  922,  637) 

599  Admission  to  bar  to  be  only  by  three  or  more  Judges  of  court  of 

appeals  on  examination.  Va.  41, 11  Ja 

600  Barratry;  definition  amended;  penalty.  Ga.  p.  64, 16  D  '96 

601  Disbarring;  district  attorney  to  prosecute  cases.    Expense. 

N.  Y.  667, 12  My 

609  Clerks  and  stenographers  forbidden  to  disclose  professional  com- 
munications, v.  Y.  664, 12  My 
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Courts— organization,  jurisdiction 

(Prooedme,  even  thoagh  peoaliftr  to  special  oonrta,  ia  given  aooording  to  its  snliiJect  nuttier  la 
Probate,  Civil  and  Criminal  procedure,  not  here.  Courts  are  grouped  according  to  theiv 
jorisdiotion,  notwiUistanding  variations  in  names) 

603  Proposed  constitutional  amendments;  jurisdiction  of  supreme  court, 

district  courts,  justices  of  the  peace,  etc.    Rejected  hy  people^  1896. 

lA.  197.  '94 

604  Submitting  constitutional  amendment  allowing  legislature  hy  two- 

thirds  vote  to  create  other  courts  Inferior  to  supreme  court  [for- 
merly allowed  only  in  municipalities].    Rejected  hy  people,  1896. 

Keb.  110, 29  Mr  '95 

605  Supreme  court.    Organization  and  ofDcers.  Utah  7,  3  F 

606  General  constitution,  ofDcers  and  practice.    Four  justices  Instead 

of  three.  S.  C.  3, 19  Ja 

607  Constitutional  amendment  to  Increase  number  to  live  [formerly  3] 

until  legislature  increase;  and  to  fix  term  at  live  [formerly  6]  years 
till  legislature  change.    Rejected  hy  people,  1896. 

Neb.  Ill,  29  Mr  '95 

608  Constitutional  amendment  that  legislature  may  increase  number 

and    compensation    by   two-thirds   vote   once    In   four   years. 
Rejected  hy  people,  1896.  Neb.  112,  118,  30  Mr  '95 

609  Constitutional  amendment  increasing  number  of  associate  justices 

to  five,  allowing  two  divisions,  and  providing  for  election  by 
people.    Adopted  hy  people,  1896.  Oa.  p.  15,  16  D  '95 

610  Constitutional  amendment  increasing  supreme  court  judges  to  fivt 

[formerly  3].    Legislature  to  divide  state  into  circuits.    Vot 
voted  on  for  lack  of  proper  suhmAssion.  Ore.  p.  612,  6  F  '95 

611  Constitutional    amendment    defining    jurisdiction    more    fully. 

Rejected  hy  people,  1896.  Mo.  p.  286,  '95 

612  Fees  of  clerks  of  supreme  court  and  of  chancery  to  go  to  state. 

Salary  fixed.  N.  J.  24,  5  Mr 

618    Clerk  and  deputies  may  take  oaths  or  acknowledgments. 

La.  139,  9  Jl 

614  May  hear  and  decide  certain  cases  at  chambers  in  vacation. 

Iia.  66,  9  Jl 

615  Certain  decisions  of  supreme  court,  appellate  division,  not  appeal- 

able to  court  of  appeals.  N.  Y.  559,  12  My 

616  Court  of  appeals  reports  furnished  to  U.  S.  courts  in  state. 

Va.  777,  4  Mr 

617  Supreme  court  judges  to  receive  extra  copy  of  reports  for  ofRce,  to 

be  turned  over  to  auccessors.  B.  I.  831,  13  My 
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618  Submitting  to  people  constitutional  amendment  slightly  modifying 
phraseology  regarding  publication  of  decisions  and  time  of  tak- 
ing effect.  Adopted  (?)  hy  people,  1896.       Fla.  J.  Res.  1»  30  My  '95 

610  District  courts.  May  be  established  in  cities,  ihougli  under  ^0,000 
population,  K.  J.  108,  26  Mr 

620  Submitting  constitutional  amendment  that  when  judge  is  disabled, 

supreme  court  may  appoint  the  judge  of  another  district  to  fill 
his  place.    Rejected  by  people,  1896.  La.  198,  *94 

621  Judges  may  preside  in  any  other  district  court.       K.  J.  136,  30  Mr 

622  Judges  may  practise  law  in  any  except  district  courts  or  cases 

appealed  therefrom.  N.  J.  12,  3  Mr 

623  Judges  may  fix  terms.    May  issue  open  venires  for  Jurors. 

Utah  1,  14  Ja 

624  Where  only  one  parish  In  district,  there  shall  be  six  terms  yearly, 

at  least  two  Jury  terms.  La.  64,  8  Jl 

625  Clerks;  term  in  cities  shall  expire  one  month  after  that  of  Judge 

unless  sooner  appointed.  N.  J.  126,  26  Mr 

626  Judge  may  appoint  sergeant-at-arms.    Salary,  bond. 

N.  J.  Ill,  26  Mr 

627  Seal  to  be  provided.  TTtah  15, 17  P 

628  Superior  court.    May  make  rules  as  to  printing  trial  lists  and  noti- 

fying attorneys.  Uass.  401,  15  My 

629  Supreme  (district)  court.      (Set  aUo  6i5)     Designation  of  Justice 

to  act  on  appellate  division  may  be  revoked  at  his  request. 

N.  Y.  113,  25  Mr 
680    Appellate  division;  sheriff  to  furnish  certain  supplies,  etc. 

N.  Y.  407,  27  Ap 

631  Two  or  more  terms  may  be  held  In  any  county.    Terms  may  be 

held  In  parts.  N.  Y.  561,  12  My 

632  Appointment  and  pay  of  attendants  and  stenographers. 

N.  Y.  647, 13  My 

688    Inferior  courts.    Reducing  number  of  Judges  and  consolidating 

their  duties.    Salaries.  N.  J.  102,  26  Mr 

684  Special  courts  of  common  pleas  and  general  sessions.    Providing 

for  temporary  establishment  and  designation  of  judges  when 
courts  overcrowded.  S.  0.  4,  9  Mr 

685  Justices  of  peace.    Supervisors  may  order  election  of  three  Instead 

of  two  Justices  in  any  district,  without  establishing  sub-districts. 

Miss.  134,  19  Mr 

686  May  act  In  other  district  of  county  when  Justice  thereof  dis- 

qualified. Ga.  p.  49,  16  D  '95 
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637  May  act  as  attorneys  In  country  parishes.  La,  84,  9  Jl 

638  Justices  of  peace  and  police  have  exclusive  [formerly  concurrent,  or 

by  request]  Jurisdiction  in  all  misdemeanor  cases. 

Va.  846,  856,  6  Mr 

630  Submitting  constitutional  amendment  allowing  justices  same  juris- 
diction in  counties  where  county  court  established  as  in  other 
counties.    Adopted  (f)  hy  people,  1896.      Pla.  J.  Bes.  4,  30  My  '95 

640  Jurisdiction  extended  to  actions  for  damages  for  escape  from  Jail 

liberties.  H.  Y.  303, 17  Ap 

641  Municipal  courts.    May  sentence  not  over  30  days  for  violating 

municipal  ordinances.  S.  0. 19,  0  Mr 

642  Legislature  may  abolish  any  court  established  by  grand  jury.  Jury 

may  change  salary  of  judge.  Ga.  p.  40, 16  D  '95 

648  Judges  may  punish  disobedience  to  and  enforce  orders  as  in  term 
time.  Va.  150,  27  Ja 

644  Mayors  of  cities  of  2,000  to  15,000,  where  no  salary  In  lieu  of  fees, 

to  receive  same  compensation  as  justices  for  acting  as  such. 

la.  6,  14  Ap 

Court  officers— general 

(For  8i>eci1ic  duties  see  their  snbjeot  matter,  and  consult  index ;  also  714,  747i 

645  Peace  of9.cers.    Fees  in  vagrancy  case  not  over  ^.        la,  99,  4  Ap 

646  Fees  for  serving  certain  papers.  B.  I.  851, 15  My 

647  SlioriiKa.    Jail  expenses.    Auditing  accounts.   To  be  paid  monthly. 

Kias.  138,  11  Mr 

648  Police  coxistables.    Villages;  to  be  paid  by  county  when  town  con- 

stable would  have  been  so  paid.  N.  Y.  457,  9  My 

649  Court  criers.    Allowed  mileage  for  attendance.       N.  Y.  439,  9  My 

650  Prosecuting  attorneys.    Constitutional  amendment  establishing 

ofDce  in  counties  instead  of  in  Judicial  districts.  Adopted  by  people, 
1896.  Ida.  p.  236,  5  Mr  »95 

651  Attorneys  for  commonwealth.    Limiting  aggregate  fees  in  any 

year.  Va.  608,  8  Mr 

652  Masters  in  chancery.    Women  may  be  appointed  If  admitted  to 

bar.  K.  J.  133,  30  Mr 

658    Stenographers.    District   court   judges    may   hire   by   contract 

Powers.    Evidence  of  transcriptions.    Payment  by  parties  in 

civil  causes.  TTtah  75,  1  Ap 

664    Circuit  judges  may  appoint  in  all  oountiea.  Miss.  82,  7  Mr 

656    Notaries  public    Governor  to  appoint  for  two  years. 

TTtab  6^  81  Jm 
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656    Any  woman  over  21  may  be  appointed  special  commissioner  with 
powers  of  notary  public.  Mass.  476.  4  Je 

667  May  act  in  other  district  of  same  county  when  notary  thereof  dis- 

qualified. Ga.  p.  49,  16  D  '95 

668  Coroners.    Appointed  6y  county  or  corporation  court  [formerly  by 

governor  from  two  nominees  of  court],  Va.  636,  3  Mr 

669  Fees  of  physicians  for  post  mortem  examinations.        S.  C.  121.  25  F 

Civil  procedures-general 

(Inolading  such  provisions  as  apply  to  both  civil  and  criminal  cases) 

660  Iiimitation  of  actions.     (See  alto  765)     Against  executors  or  admin- 

istrators; act  amended.  N.  Y.  897,  26  My 

661  Actions  for  damages  for  seduction,  criminal  conyersation  or  mali- 

cious prosecution  must  be  brought  in  two  years.   N.  Y.  335,  20  Ap 

662  One  year  after  death  of  party  [formerly  after  qualification  of  per- 

sonal representatiye]  excluded.  Va.  292,  12  F 

663  Parties.    Procedure  to  bring  in  new;  to  have  same  time  to  pre- 

pare as  original  parties.  Ga.  p  47,  16  D  *95 

664  Foreign  executors  or  administrators  may  bring  action  on  filing 

copy  of  letters,  or  may  become  parties  instead  of  deceased  to  an 
action  already  begun.  N.  J.  119,  26  Mr 

666    Place  of  action.    G^eneral  proyisions.    Change  of  yenue. 

Utah  17,  17  F 

666  Where  defendant  has  contracted  to  do  an  act  in  another  county, 

action  may  be  brought  in  that  county  or  county  of  residence. 

Utah  93,  4  Ap 

667  When  trial  may  be  before  Justice  and  special  Justices  in  inferior 

courts.  Mass.  220,  28  Mr 

Service  of  process.     (See  also  designation  ot  a^euts,  845, 1261 ;  Fees,  646, 740) 

668  When  defendant  in  one  county  and  property  attached  in  another, 

or  when  two  or  more  defendants  in  different  counties,  what 
officers  may  serye  process.  B.  I.  349, 15  My 

668    In  actions  for  possession  or  where  yalue  exceeds  $100,  sheriff  or 
deputies  of  county  where  brought  may  serye.     B.  I.  401,  28  My 

670  When  constable  unable  to  act.  Justice  of  peace  may  employ  sheriff 

or  deputy  in  execution  of  conseryatiye  writs  in  ciyil  suits. 

La.  92,  9  Jl 

671  In,  case  no  place  of  residence  can  be  found,  court  may  direct  man- 

ner of  seryice.  N.  Y.  562,  12  My 

678    Cases  where  seryice  on  noihresident  or  unknown  person  may  be  by 
potUoatton.  Chu  p.  42, 14  D  '96 
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673  Chancery  cases;  notice  of  suit  against  non-resident  may  be  served 

personally.    Proofs.    Proviso.  Md.  39,  10  Mr 

674  Against  fire  Insurance  companies  on  local  agent.        Md.  367,  4  Ap 

675  Against  insurance  companies  may  be  on  agent  or  on  state  auditor. 

Va.  416,  24  P 

676  CivU  arrest.    Amending  law.  B.  I.  299,  30  Ja 

677  Person  already  arrested  by  constable  on  mesne  process  or  execu- 

tion may  be  again  arrested  by  deputy  sheriff  on  writ  which  con- 
stable could  not  serve.  Mass.  247,  7  Ap 

678  Answer.  Where  petition  verified  by  oath  answer  must  be.  Answer 

may  be  amended  substantially  only  when  facts  not  known  before. 
Answer  may  be  In  one  paragraph.  Ga.  p.  44,  16  D  '95 

Change  of  venue  or  Judge     {See  also  62i,  636) 

679  How  taken  in  civil  and  criminal  cases  before  circuit  or  magistrates' 

court.  S.  C.  5,  12  F 

680  If  Judge  In  superior  court  In  cities  can  not  act  from  sickness  or  other 

cause,  Judge  to  be  appointed  by  mayor.  la.  77,  24  Mr 

681  When  Judge  disqualified,  clerk  to  appoint  temporary  Judge  instead 

of  transferring  case.  Ga.  p.  43,  14  D 

682  Judges  pro  tempore  may  be  appointed  by  stipulation  of  parties  to 

an  action.  Utah  19, 17  P 

683  Equity  cases.      {See  cOw  652,  673,  702)     Contingent  interests  of  per- 

sons not  in  being  or  not  ascertainable  in  cases  relating  to  trusts 
or  powers  may  be  represented  by  person  appointed  by  court,  and 
decision  is  binding.  B.  I.  328,  12  My 

684  Judge  may  appoint  auditors  of  his  own  motion.    Exceptions  as  to 

fact  to  be  determined  by  Jury.  Ga.  p.  47, 16  D 

685  In  circuit  or  corporation  courts  may  be  submitted  to  decision  in  vaca- 

tion or  Judge  may  make  interlocutory  order  or  decree. 

Va.  151,  152,  27  Ja 

686  Removal  of  cases  from  law  to  equity  side  of  court  or  vice  versa,  or 

to  another  court,  authorized  when  suit  improperly  brought  in  any 
court.    Procedure.  Md.  229,  4  Ap 

687  Vacation  hearings.    Superior  and  city  courts  may,  without  pre- 

vious order  in  term  time,  hear  in  vacation  any  matter  not 
requiring  Jury.  Ga.  p.  46, 14  D  '95 

688  Preferred  causes.    Vacation  of  order  for  preference,  how  made. 

N.  Y.  140,  27  Mr 

689  Continuance.    Judge  to  enter  date  on  docket  and  to  publicly 

announce  continuance.    Witnesses  not  paid  during  it. 

Chu  p.  41,  11  D  W 
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690    Onardiaxui  ad  litem.    Court  may  appoint  for  minor  or  absent  party 
on  petition  of  any  person  interested;  decree  in  suit  then  binding. 

Mass.  456,  2  Je 

091  Arbitration.    Providing  for  allowing  in  any  dispute.    Appeal  to 

circuit  court  S.  C.  78,  9  Mr 

092  Evidence.    Witnesses.    Parties  or  witnesses  dead  or  insane;  use 

of  former  testimony.    Notes  of  dead  stenographers. 

N.  Y.  563,  12  My 

698    Subscribing  witnesses  need  not  be  produced  if  party  executing 
instrument  testifies  to  its  execution.  Ga.  p.  31,  16  D  '95 

694  Where  subscribing  witness  inaccessible,  proof  of  signature  of  maker 

to  be  primary  evidence,  and  proof  of  handwriting  of  witness, 
etc.,  may  be  admitted  if  same  unobtainable.       Ga.  p.  90, 16  O  '95 

695  In  actions  against  executors  and  administrators  certain  state- 

ments by  deceased  admissible  evidence.  ICass.  445,  28  My 

696  Record  or  copy  of  record  valid  evidence  when  instrument  wanting. 

Uiss.  102,  3  Mr 

697  Reporters  of  newspapers  not  compelled  to  disclose  source  of  infor- 

mation. Ud.  249,  2  Ap 

698  Clerks  and  stenographers  of  attorneys  not  to  disclose  professional 

communications.  N.  Y.  564, 12  My 

699  Witnesses'  fees;   by  whom  entered.    List  sent  to  county  or  city 

treasurer.  Va.  461,  27  F 

700  Witnesses  allowed  mileage  for  attending  grand  jury.     La.  17,  2  Jl 

701  Depositions;    opposite  party  may  cross-examine.      What  notices 

required.  la.  74,  8  Ap 

702  Chancery  court  must  on  application  or  may  of  its  own  motion  order 

oral   examination  before  court   instead  of  examiner.     Other 
amendments  as  to  such  examinations.  Md.  35,  11  Mr 

708    Jurors  and  Jury  service.    Revising  general  law.  La.  99,  9  Jl 

704  General  law,  grand  and  petit  jury.  la.  61, 14  Ap 

Utah  52,  14  Mr 

705  Majority  of  board  of  county  jury  commissioners  may  act. 

B.  C.  8,  9  Mr 

706  Officers  who  are  to  be  present  at  drawing.  N.  Y.  342,  21  Ap 

707  Amending  law  as  to  duty  of  clerk  of  court  and  county  board  of 

commissioners  in  drawing  jurors.  B.  C.  9,  9  Mr 

708  Bqual  number  (if  possible)  to  be  drawn  from  each  supervisor's  dis- 

trict in  county.  ICiss.  84,  23  Mr 

709  Notice  of  requirement  of  Jurors  to  be  served  on  town  clerk  by  sheriff 

or  deputy.  B.  I   ^,  6  My 
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710  When  address  known  and  time  suflSdent  venire  for  Jurors  and  sub- 

poena for  state  witnesses  to  be  served  by  registered  maiL 

Utah  90,  4  Ap 

711  Jurors  may  be  held  beyond  period  for  which  they  were  summoned 

tin  all  cases  disposed  of.  B.  C.  10,  25  F 

712  Exemption  of  keepers  of  almshouses.  N.  Y.  566, 12  My 

713  Exemption  of  firemen  In  places  over  10,000.  S.  C.  12,  25  F 

714  Exemption  of  all  officers  of  courts.  Mass.  427,  21  My 

715  Jurors'  fees.    Paid  by  county  or  city  treasurer,  and  repaid  by  state. 

Va.  400,  27  F 

716  $1  a  day  while  in  attendance,  whether  on  Jury  or  not. 

Va.  740,  4  Mr 

717  Tales  Jurors;  pay  same  as  regular  Jurors.  Qa,  p.  74,  27  N  *95 

718  Gonstitutional  amendment  allowing  civil  verdict  by  five  sixths  of 

Jury.    Rejected  hy  people,  1896.  Veb.  106»  29  Mr  '95 

719  Exceptions.    Appeals.   Bevlew.   Bills  of  exception  may  be  served 

on  defendant-in-error  living  out  of  state  by  maiL 

Ga.  p.  44,  14  D  '95 

720  Bills  of  exception  in  cases  noted  by  a  stenographer;  act  amended. 

Miss.  83,  18  Mr 

721  Jurisdiction  of  appeals  from  state  board  of  claims. 

V.  Y.  451,  9  My 

722  On  constitutional  questions  if  all  four  Justices  of  supreme  court 

do  not  agree,  all  Judges  of  circuit  court  to  be  called  in  and 
majority  of  Joint  body  decide.  B.  G.  3, 19  Ja 

723  Time  when  appellee  shall  be  cited  to  appear.    Notice. 

La.  6,  23  Je 

724  Original  translation  of  shorthand  evidence  to  be  sent  to  supreme 

court  instead  of  transcript  thereof.    Costs  paid  by  losing  party. 

la.  64,  30  Ap 

725  Transcript  of  charge  to  Jury  may  be  required  by  court 

Mass.  451,  2  Je 

726  When  cost  of  transcript  and  appeal  is  likely  to  exceed  $500,  bond 

may  exceed  that  sum.  Miss.  90,  3  Mr 

727  Counties,  cities  and  towns  need  not  give  undertakings. 

Mass.  355,  1  My 

728  Stay  of  Judgment;  Judgment  to  bear  interest  at  same  rate  as  if 

stay  not  taken.  la.  90,  30  Ap 

729  Judgments.    When  Judgment  by  default  may  be  reopened.  Where 

Judgment  taken,  plaintiff  must  affirmatively  prove  amount  of 
damages.  Ga,  p.  44, 16  D  '96 
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780  Procedure  in  case  of  motion  for  judgment  without  trial  In  cases 

where  an  action  of  assumpsit  would  lie.  Va.  110,  23  Ja 

781  Confession  of  judgment  for  stay  of  execution  inoperative  unless 

approved  as  to  form  and  security  by  clerk  of  court. 

Md.  207,  2  Ap 

732    What  to  be  evidence  of  enrolment  Miss.  101,  4  Mr 

783  Time   when   judgment   in   courts   of   appeals   goes   into   effect. 

Rehearing.  La.  100,  0  Jl 

784  Judgment  to  be  lien  on  real  estate  in  oaunty  where  ffiven  and  entered 

[formerly,  in  district].  Utah  21. 18  Ja 

785  Judgments  of  U.  S.  courts  to  be  lien  when  filed  with  county 

recorder.  Utah  115,  5  Ap 

736  Actions  on  judgments  may  be  brought  after  10  years  from  docket- 

ing. N.  Y.  668, 12  My 

Executions.     Judicial  sales    (See  also  Preference  of  wafcee,  272;  Taxes,  410; 
Sxemptione,  505;  Liens,  615) 

737  Providing  procedure  before  justices  of  peace  to  compel  payment  to 

judgment  creditor  of  money  due  debtor.  O.  p.  375,  27  Ap 

738  Special  proceedings;  remedy  extended  to  party  awarded  costs. 

N.  Y.  176, 1  Ap 

739  Person  claiming  property  seized  by  sheriff  on  execution  or  attach- 

ment must  sue  within  two  months.    Sheriff  to  give  notice  to 
probable  claimants.  V.  J.  212, 12  My 

740  Levy  considered  as  made  when^  la/nd  ie  taken,  Mass.  464,  3  Je 

741  Amending  as  to  procedure  for  releasing  property  levied  on  when 

it  is  claimed  by  another.  Va.  269, 11  F 

742  Ck>nstable   may   appoint   keeper   for   property  seized    [formerly 

required  consent  of  debtor.]     ,  La.  19,  2  Jl 

743  Postponement  of  judicial  sales  in  case  of  absence  of  officer. 

N.  Y.  152,  27  Mr 

744  Notice  of  judicial  sales  may  be  in  newspaper  of  village  only  partly 

in  county.  N.  Y.  567, 12  My 

745  Redemption  of  real  estate  sold  on  execution;  interest  to  be  at  rate 

in  original  contract  [formerly  at  10  per  cent].  la.  65,  30  Ap 

746  When  time  for  redemption  passed,  officer  making  sale,  or  sheriff, 

may  give  deed.  Utah  66,  28  Mr 

747  Costs.    Pees.    Payment  of  or  security  for  officers'  fees  may  be 

required  in  advance  except  in  criminal  cases.  Va.  326,  14  P 

748  Treasurers  of  cities  and  counties  may  not  enforce  collection  of  fee- 

bills.    Bills  must  be  presented  within  two  years.     Va.  368, 18  F 
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749  Costs  for  procuring  order  for  service  of  summons  by  publication  or 

for  service  outside  state.  N.  Y.  226,  8  Ap 

750  Referees'  per  diem  compensation  In  courts  of  record  $10  [formerly 

$6].  N.  Y.  90,  11  Mr 

751  Funds  paid  into  court.    State  comptroller  may  require  papers  from 

court  clerks.  N.  Y.  269,  15  Ap 

752  Obscene  trials.    Judge  in  any  court  may  clear  court 

Ga.  p.  49,  16  D  *95 

753  Contempt  of  court.    District  court  may  punish  as  does  supreme 

court.  B.  I.  348,  15  My 

754  Oaths.    Placing  hand  on  Bible  required.    In  case  of  Hebrews  on 

the  Pentateuch.  ICd.  113,  27  Mr 

Civil  procedure— special  actions 

755  Beal  actions.    Person  claiming  estate  in   remainder  to  which 

another  lays  claim  may  bring  suit  to  quiet  title.    Procedure. 

N.  J.  167, 14  Ap 

756  Ejectment;  any  person  claiming  adverse  title  or  interest  may  be 

made  party.  Va.  497,  27  P 

757  Parties  and  procedure  when  estate  of  decedent  is  divided. 

N.  Y.  277,  17  Ap 

758  Partition;  where  made  by  llcitation,  rights  of  creditors  against  any 

co-proprietor  remain  against  proceeds  of  sale.  La.  86,  9  Jl 

759  Foreclosure;  consent  of  debtor  to  amount  of  mortgage  must  be 

made  not  more  than  one  year  before  sale.  If  debt  exceeds  price 
of  sale,  balance  not  extinguished  though  mortgagee  bids  in  lands, 
notwithstanding  agreement.  B.  C.  79,  9  Mr 

760  Foreclosure  sales;  repealing  requirement  that  mortgagee  must  give 

special  notice  of  his  intention  to  bid  in  at  sale. 

B.  I.  327,  12  My 

761  Foreclosure  affidavit  may  be  before  any  officer  authorized  to  take 

oaths,  but  process  must  issue  from  officer  authorized  to  issue  it. 

Ga.  p.  91,  16  D  '95 

762  Amending  as  to  foreclosure  of  power  of  sale  mortgages. 

Mass.  203,  25  Mr 

763  Condemnation  of  land  by  railways;  court  to  confirm  finding  of  jury 

after  30  days  if  no  sufficient  cause  to  contrary.       Md.  151,  2  Ap 

764  Person  injured  by  fraudulent  conveyance  of  realty  may  bring 

petition  in  equity  which  shall  act  as  lis  pendens, 

Ky.  7,  16  Mr 
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Action  for  personal  Injury     iSee  alto  Ml ;  Streets,  1028 ;  Beadi,  UOO) 

765  Limitation  two  years.  V.  J.  77,  24  Mr 

766  Bxtending  right  to  brothers  and  sisters  of  deceased  in  case  of  death. 

Bmployers.    Distribution  of  moneys  recovered  among  relatives. 

Miss.  86,  23  Mr 

767  Undertaking  to  discharge  attachment  may  be  fixed  by  court  at  any 

amount  deemed  proper.  O.  p.  327,  27  Ap 

768  LibeL    Allowing  retraction.  Utah  32,  2  Mr 

769  Attachment.     (SeeaUo  M8,  789)     Adding  grounds  for  attachment 

before  debt  due.  Miss.  94,  23  Mr 

770  Action  against  non-resident,  where  brought    If  against  resident 

may  be  removed  to  county  of  residence.  la.  89, 19  Mr 

771  Amending  law  as  to  time  after  which  perishable  goods  or  live- 

stock may  be  sold.  Miss.  91,  3  Mr 

772  Penalties  for  sending  claims  out  of  state  for  collection  by  attach- 

ment or  garnishment  with  intent  to  deprive  debtor  of  exemption 
rights.  Va.  286, 11  F 

773  Actions  on  contract.    Counterclaim  by  defendant;  act  amended. 

May  be  made  although  contract  under  seal.         N.  J.  131,  30  Mr 

774  Actions  for  debt.    Two  or  more  persons  with  claims  for  labor  less 

than  $20  each  may  unite.  Mass.  444,  28  My 

775  Change  of  names.    Only  one  publication  of  notice  necessary.    Fee 

of  probate  judge  $3.  O.  p.  28, 19  F 

776  Writs  of  prohibition  and  mandamus.    May  be  issued  by  court  of 

appeals  at  any  place  of  session.  Va.  117,  23  Ja 

777  Injunction.    Ck>urt  may  limit  duration.    Renewal  or  dissolution. 

Appeals.  Va.  670,  8  Mr 

778  Actions  against  illegal  or  foreign  corporations.       N.  Y.  963,  28  My 

779  Public  office.    Appeals  involving  title  may  be  heard  immediately. 

N.  Y.  560,  12  My 

Criminal  procedure 

i8ee  aUo  nameroas  proTisions  of  CItU  procedore ;  also  638) 

780  Commission  to  report  on  simplified  pleadings  and  forms. 

Mass.  Res.  113 

781  Apprehension.    Arrest.    Where  police  officer  in  city  or  town  has 

arrested  offender  in  course  of  regular  duty,  no  warrant  need  after- 
ward be  issued.  Va.  396,  19  F 

782  Arrest  by  officer  outside  county  of  residence;  compensation;  time 

of  holding  prisoner.  Ga.  p.  84,  13  D  '95 
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788    Ck>nntie8  may  keep  two  hounds.    Use  in  certain  cases  to  trace 
criminals.  Kiss.  189, 18  Mr 

784  Identification.    Prisoners  in  state  prisons  and  penitentiaries  to  be 

described  by  BertiUon  method.  N.  Y.  440,  9  My 

B.  I.  837,  IS  My 

785  BaiL    How  and  by  what  courts  taken.     Appeals  on  refosaL 

Hearings  may  be  in  vacation.  Va.  832, 14  F 

786  Court  may  revoke  or  modify  order  requiring.         Mkss.  888, 12  My 

787  Personal  undertaking  and  deposit  allowed  in  cases  of  violation  of 

corporation  ordinances.  V.  Y.  556, 12  My 

788  Liability  of  sureties  may  be  limited  as  they  require.     Va.  219, 1  F 

789  Enforcement  of  collection  of  forfeited  ball  bonds  when  taken  before 

Justices  of  peace.  La.  5,  26  Je 

790  Cities;  mayor  may  appoint  commissioners  with  power  to  take  bail 

in  misdemeanor  cases.  Utah  88,  4  Ap 

791  Prosecutions.    If  name  of  prosecutor  has  not  been  placed  on  indict- 

ment or  information,  court  may  order  it  entered  of  record  at  any 
time  before  judgment.  Va.  82,  9  Ja 

792  Prosecution  by  information  authorized  in  all  cases.    Form. 

Utah  23,  21  F 

793  Preliminary  examination;  magistrate  to  return  papers,  etc.,  to 

court,  when.  N.  Y.  280, 17  Ap 

794  Grand  Jury.    To  consist  of  13  to  23  persons.    When  to  be  23. 

B.  L  309,  31  Ja 

795  Lists  of  Jurors  to  be  filed  with  county  clerk  on  or  before  December 

10.  N.  Y.  34,  21  F 

796  Change  of  venue.    State  has  same  right  as  defendant  in  certain 

cases.  B.  C.  5, 12  F 

797  General  procedure.    Discretion  of  Judge  as  to  possibility  of  impar- 

tial trial.  Oa.  p.  70,  17  D  '95 

798  Witnesses.    Repealing  provision  for  commitment  to  Prison  asso- 

ciation. Va.  592,  2  Mr 

799  Witness  detained  In  default  of  bond  may  require  his  testimony  to 

be  at  once  taken  In  writing.    Such  testimony  not  to  be  used  on 
trial  If  witness  obtainable.  La.  124,  9  Jl 

800  Defendant's  witnesses  have  same  pay  as  state's  witnesses,  in 

felonies  only.    Subpoena  in  misdemeanor  cases.       S.  C.  45a,  4  F 

801  Jury.    Special  Jury  commissioner  and  Jurors  for  criminal  cases  in 

counties  over  500,000.  K.  Y.  878,  23  Ap 
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802  Submitting  constitutional  amendment  providing  that  certain  lesser 
offenses  may  be  tried  by  Jury  of  sia  [formerly  less  than  12]  or  by 
the  court.    Refected  by  people,  1896.  La.  197,  '94 

808    Misdemeanor  cases;  defendant  may  waive  jury  and  submit  to  court. 

Va.  128,  23  Ja 

804  In  case  of  felony,  venire  to  summon  16  [formerly  20]  Jurors. 

Va.  231,  6  F 

805  On  motion  of  attorney-general  or  attorney  for  defendant  Jury  may 

not  be  allowed  to  separate  till  discharged.  B.  I.  347, 15  My 

806  Appeals.    Writs  of  error,  where  the  commonwealth  Is  not  plaintiff 

in  error,  may  be  heard  in  vacation.  Va.  75,  17  Ja 

807  Where  circuit  court  has  reversed  conviction  by  lower  court,  prose- 

cution may  appeal  to  supreme  court.  O.  p.  187, 17  Ap 

808  When  objection  made  and  bill  of  exceptions  reserved,  clerk  to  take 

down  facts  on  which  reserved,  to  be  attached  to  bill  If  appeal 
taken.  La.  113,  9  Jl 

800  Sentences.  Ezecntions.  iSes  oifo  Penal  iDstitutions,  1217.)  In  fel- 
onies, with  certain  exceptions,  on  recommendation  of  Jury 
approved  by  Judge,  penalty  may  be  reduced.  Misdemeanors  how 
punished.  Ga.  p.  63,  27  N  '95 

810  Execution  of  criminals  to  be  by  electricity.    Disposition  of  corpses. 

O.  p.  159, 16  Ap 

811  Imprisonment  for  fine;  limiting  duration.    Judge  In  vacation  may 

release.  Va.  626,  3  Mr 

812  Juvenile  offenders.    Procedure  to  put  In  custody  of  Prison  asso- 

ciation.   Not  to  be  over  21.  Va.  507,  27  F;  592,  3  Mr 

813  Criminal  cases  against  children  under  16  to  have  preference. 

N.  Y.  414,  27  Ap 

814  Amendments  as  to  trial  and  place  of  confining  persons  under  21. 

N.  Y.  553,  554,  12  My 

815  Fees.    Judges  to  report  to  auditor  all  allowances  payable  out  of 

state  treasury.  Va.  609,  8  Mr 

816  TJ.  B.  crlxnixud  cases.    In  cases  removed  from  state  to  U.  S.  courts, 

officers  and  witnesses  for  the  state  to  receive  same  pay  as  If 
called  for  U.  S.  Ky.  3,  5  Mr 

817  Habeas  corpus.     Repealing    provision    that    prisoner    may    be 

admitted  to  ball.  Va.  816,  13  F 

818  Feeding  prisoners.    Charge  outside  Jail  to  be  actual  cost;  In  Jail 

20  cents  a  day.  S.  0.  108,  9  Mr 
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Crimes  and  punishments 

(Am  alM  Publio  order  and  decency,  M-61;  also  Tarious  special  offeDses  under  subject;  e.  g. 

Elections) 

819  Manslaughter.    When  wound  is  inflicted  by  person  in  this  state  on 

person  in  another  state.  Va.  570,  2  Mr 

820  Lynching.    Officer  conniving  to  be  prosecuted  and  removed.    If 

death  ensues  county  liable  in  any  circumstances  to  $2,000  dam- 
ages, which  it  may  recover  from  participants.  S.  C.  04,  8  F 

821  Penalty  for  interfering  with  sheriffs,  etc.,  in  discharge  of  duty. 

Sheriff  may  be  removed  for  failing  to  present  facts  to  grand  Jury. 

Ga.  p.  69,  16  D  '95 

822  Giving  right  of  action  for  damages  against  county  to  person  injured 

by  mob  or  to  his  heirs,  and  right  to  county  against  members  of 
such  mobs.    Limit  of  amount  recoverable  $5,000. 

O.  p.  186,  10  Ap 

823  Assault.    With  Intent  to  kill,  rape  or  rob;  penalty  not  over  20  [for- 

merly 2]  years.  La.  50,  8  Jl 

824  Bape.    Age  of  consent.    Raised  to  H  [formerly  10]  years. 

B.  C.  104,  9  Mr 

825  Baised  to  H  [formerly  12].  Va.  611,  8  Mr 

826  Baised  to  15  [formerly  18].  la.  70,  19  Mr 

827  Raised  to  16.  La.  115,  9  Jl 

828  Raised  to  18.  Utah  12, 18  F 

829  Sodomy.    Penalty  2  to  10  years  [formerly  life]  imprisonment 

La.  69,  9  Jl 

830  Burglary.     (See   also   Burglary   Insurance,    1179)   Penalty   for   breaking 

into  cars.  la.  86,  2  My 

831  Penalty  for  knowingly  making,  mending  or  possessing  burglar's 

tools.  B.  L  802,  31  Ja 

832  Amending  definition  of  crime  of  breaking  Into  or  entering  building, 

etc.,  with  intent  to  commit  crime.  Va.  33,  9  Ja 

833  Larceny.    Person  bringing  property  stolen  outside  state  into  state, 

punished  as  if  offence  wholly  in  state.  Va.  538,  29  F 

834  On  railway  cars;  penalty.  Mass.  389, 12  My 

835  Stealing  logs  or  lumber  is  larceny.    Search.  la.  71, 19  Mr 

836  Stealing  cattle;  increasing  penalty.  Miss.  85,  4  Mr 

837  Embezzlement.  When  officer  probably  guilty,  governor  shall  direct 

proper  officer  to  prosecute,  and  if  indicted  at  once  remove  him 
from  office.  B.  C.  93.  25  F 
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Officer  receiving  money  belonging  to  body  or  institution  of  which 
he  is  officer  deemed  to  receive  it  by  virtue  of  his  office. 

la.  67, 8  Ap 

8d9  False  pretenses.  Penalty  for  false  representations  as  to  financial 
condition.  La.  106,  9  Jl 

840  Penalty  for  disposing  fraudulently  of  goods  bought  on  credit,  etc. 

La.  94,  0  Jl 

841  lCaliciou8  injury.     Penalty  for  destroying  or  injuring  wearing 

apparel  or  material  therefor.  Md.  270,  4  Ap 

842  Injury  to  harness  or  vehicles.  la.  87,  8  Ap 

843  Injuring    railways,   canals,   etc.;    definition;    reducing    penalty. 

Extending  law  to  shooting  or  throwing  at  train.      Va.  858,  5  Mr 

844  Penalty  for  injuring  military  or  vessel  property.     N.  Y.  552, 12  My 

846  Vagrancy.  Offenders  may  not  be  discharged  on  condition  of  leav- 
ing town.  Va.  783,  4  Mr 

846  Exception  of  women  from  definition  repealed.    Unlawful  riding  on 

trains  prima  fade  evidence.  Mass.  885,  0  My 

847  Oypsies,  tramps,  etc.,  not  to  camp  on  highway  over  24  hours  with- 

out consent.  O.  p.  88,  25  Mr 

848  Disorderly  conduct.     Increased   penalty  after   first   offense   in 

cities.  N.  J.  210,  12  My 

849  Misdemeanor  to  curse  or  use  violent  language  to  another  concern- 

ing himself  or  his  female  relatives.  Va.  732,  4  Mr 

850  Blackmail.    Defining.    Felony.  Ud.  396,  4  Ap 

851  Assisting  prisoner  to  escape.    Unlawful  whether  prisoner  held 

with  or  without  warrant  la.  88,  2  My 

858    Breaking  Jail.    Same  penalty  whether  before  or  after  conviction. 

la.  106, 17  Mr 

State  and  local  government 

(See  dUo  Political  rofnilatlOM,  175  ;  FInazice,  868) 

858  Public  officers  generally.  (Sm  oUo  779, 887,  lasi)  Must  pay  secretary  of 
state  |5  for  recording  election  or  appointment  and  issuing  com- 
mission. O.  p.  211,  21  Ap 

854  General  procedure  to  remove  for  malfeasance.    Trial  by  jury  as 

for  felony.  Utah  81,  2  Mr 

855  Vacancies  in  aU  district  and  state  offices  not  provided  for  by  con- 

stitution to  be  filled  by  governor.  Miss.  52, 18  Mr 

856  Fees;  disposition.  Utah  16, 17  F 

867  OiTil  service.  Submitting  constitutional  amendment  reauiring 
appointments  to  be  after  examination.    (1807)        Md.  450,  4  Ap 
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858    Act  giving  yeterans  preference  amended  and  extended. 


517,  0  Jo 

859    Remedy  for  refusal  to  give  yeterans  preference^  or  for  removaL 

V.  Y.  821,  21  M7 

880    Preference  to  be  given  to  U.  S.  citizens  on  public  works,  state  and 
locaL  Mass.  494,  5  Je 

State  government 

Officers.     Civil  service       See  alto  under  special  sub jects  — Railways,  Insur- 
aDce,  Charities,  etc.) 

861  Constitutional  amendment  tor  Uenn4al  [formerly  annual]  election. 

Rejected  by  people,  1896.  ICass.  Res.  71,  17  Ap 

862  Submitting  constitutional  amendment  allowing  creation  of  addi- 

tional executive  officers  by  three-fourths  vote  of  members  elected 
to  legislature.    Rejected  hy  people,  1896.  Veb.  109,  30  Mr  '95 

868  '  No  state  officer  to  appoint  subordinate  related  to  him  within  sixth 
degree.  B.  C.  60,  25  F 

864  Submitting  constitutional  amendment  allowing  legislature  to  fix 

salaries.  Not  to  change  oftener  than  once  in  four  years  and 
only  by  two-thirds  vote  of  members  elected.  [Now  fixed  in  con- 
stitution.]   Rtjected  by  people,  1896.  Neb.  108,  29  Mr  '96 

865  Bstablishing  salaries.  Utah  124,  5  Ap 

866  When  serving  without  compensation,  pay  no  fee  for  commission. 

Utah  121,  5  Ap 

867  Bonds;  procedure  for  relieving  sureties  at  their  request. 

Miss.  51,  17  Mr 

868  Governor.    Defining  powers  and  duties.  Utah  84,  4  Mr 

869  Proposed  constitutional  amendment,  increasing  salary  to  ^,000. 

Rejected  by  people,  1896.  La.  199,  '94 

870  Lieutenant-governor.    Salary  when  office  of  governor  vacant, 

$8,000  per  year.  Mass.  347,  29  Ap 

871  Secretary  of  state.    Powers  and  duties;  bond;  fees.    Public  docu- 

ments. Utah  61,  23  Mr 

872  Certain  fees.  Utah  105,  5  Ap 

873  State  treasurer.    Defining  powers  and  duties;  bond. 

Utah  53,  16  Bir 

874  May  close  office  Saturday  at  noon.  Mass.  522,  9  Je 

875  State  auditor.    Powers  and  duties.    Bond.  Utah  58,  19  Mr 

876  Attorney-general.    Powers  and  duties.    Bond.       Utah  88,  7  Mr 

877  To  appear  for  all  state  officers  and  departments;  no  special  counseL 

Assistants.  IbuM.  480,  5  Jo 
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878  Assistant  attorney-general;  office  established.  0. 171,  16  Ap 

879  State  board  of  examiners.    Governor,  secretary  of  state  and  attor- 

ney-generaL    To  act  on  claims  against  state.    Procedure.    To 
contract  for  supplies.  XTtah  85,  4  Mr 

880  Bureau  of  immigration.    Established.    Collection  of  information; 

advertising,  etc.  Md.  2d5,  2  Ap 

XiscellaneouB  proYlsions 

881  Oapital.    Celebration  of  centennial  of  location  at  Albany. 

N.  Y.  743, 10  My 

882  Submitting  to  people  question  of  removal  to  Sedalla,  provided  city 

erect  buildings,  etc.    Rejected,  1896.  Mo.  p.  285,  '96 

888    State  bouse.    Appropriation  for  enlarging.  O.  p.  391,  27  Ap 

884  Restoration  and  improvement  of  **  Bulflnch  "  state  house. 

Mass.  531,  9  Je 

885  Cessions  to  V.  S.    Oeneral  grant  to  IT,  S.  of  Jurisdiction  over  lands 

hereafter  acquired  for  official  use.    Governor  to  make  cessions. 
Concurrent  jurisdiction.  N.  Y.  391,  27  Ap 

la.  Ill,  14  P 

888    Governor  may  cede  land  tor  levees,  etc.,  and  for  military  parks. 

Kiss.  67,  3  Mr 

887    Tender  of  Jurisdiction  over  certain  Indians  and  their  lands. 

la.  110, 14  P 
Consent  to  acquisition  of  lands  for  fortifications.      B.  I.  330, 13  My 

Ceding  Jurisdiction  to  IT.  S.  over  palisades  of  Hudson  river  for 
military  and  national  park,  providing  palisades  be  preserved. 

N.  Y.  15, 11  P 
N.  J.  23,  5  Mr 

890  State    institutions.      iS44    aUo      charities,  U67;  Penal  InstituUons,  U98) 

Governing  body  may  examine  officers,  compel  testimony,  take 
oaths,  etc.  Va.  177,  28  Ja 

891  Commission  created  to  facilitate  Interchange  of  products  of  their 

labor  between  the  various  prisons,  hospitals,  etc. 

O.  p.  183, 17  Ap 

892  Commissions,  institutions,  etc.,  may  acquire  land  by  condemnation. 

N.  Y.  589,  12  My 

893  Trustees  may  establish  roads  through  lands,  subject  to  approval  of 

local  authorities.  la.  45,  14  Ap 

894  State  semi-centennlalw  Appropriation    to  celebrate.  la.  116, 17  Ap 

895  Celebration  of  arrival  of  pioneers.  Utah  100,  5  Ap 
898  State  flag.  Defining;  use.  V.  J.  J.  Bes.  2,  p.  176,  26  Mr 
697  Description  established.                                            V.  Y.  229,  8  Ap 
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898  Great  seaL    Deflning.  Utah  86,  3  Ap 

899  State  park.    Part  of  St  Lawrence  river  and  Islands  therein  made 

a  state  reservation.  N.  Y.  802,  20  My 

900  Immigration  records.    Transfer  to  U.  S.  bnrean  of  immigration. 

N.  Y.  467,  9  My 

County  and  township  government 

(Am  dUo  Oounty  llnmnoe,  457  fl;  and  specific  functions  of  counties— roads,  charities,  Jails 

drainage,  etc.) 

901  Counties.    General  system  of  government    Commissioners  estab- 

lished instead  of  county  court  Utah  131,  14  Ap 

902  Procedure  to  create  new  or  consolidate  counties  or  change  county 

seat    Election;  approval  of  legislature.  B.  O.  35,  9  Mr 

908    Olassification  to  be  based  on  federal  census.  N.  J.  46,  17  Mr 

904  County  ofacers.    Fixing  salaries  according  to  valuation  of  county. 

Utah  124,  5  Ap 

905  Taxpayers  suing  for  violation  of  duty  shall  receive  back  their  costs. 

Prosecuting  attorney's  fees.  O.  p.  837,  27  Ap 

906  Must  attend  first  charge  of  judge  to  grand  jury  after  their  taking 

office.    Charge  shall  briefly  instruct  them  on  their  duties. 

KiBB.  81,  9  Mr 

907  County  commissioners.     To  organize  in   September.     To  elect 

president  in  case  of  vacancy.  O.  p.  10,  6  F 

908  Report  to  be  submitted  on  first  day  of  first  session  of  court  of  gen- 

eral sessions.  B.  C.  115,  9  Mr 

909  Penalty  for  delaying  financial  report    To  be  published  in  German 

newspaper.  O.  p.  188,  17  Ap 

910  Records  of  meetings,  showing  yeas  and  nays  where  not  unanimous. 

Clerks  pro  tempore,  ICass.  884,  9  My 

911  County  treasurer.    Bond,  when  given  by  surety  company,  need 

not  exceed  amount  of  annual  receipts.  Va.  621,  8  Mr 

912  Actions  to  recover  moneys  after  end  of  term.         N.  Y.  937,  27  My 
918    County  auditor.    Empowered  to  collect  public  moneys. 

la.  100,  8  Ap 

914  County  clerk.    Seal  to  be  provided.  Utah  16,  17  F 

915  Fees  must  be  paid  in  advance.  N.  Y.  572, 12  My 

916  Two  additional  deputies  may  be  appointed  in  counties  over  100,000. 

Duties  of  deputies.  V.  Y.  48,  29  F 

917  Light  and  heat  of  office  paid  by  county.  N.  Y.  593, 12  My 

918  County  engineer.    Supervisors  may  employ.  Kiss.  135,  23  Mr 
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919  County  attorney.    To  be  furnished  office  but  not  law  books  by 

county.  la.  88,  20  Ap 

920  County  printing  and  stationery.    More  detailed  proYlsions  as  to 

contracts.    To  be  let  in  state.  Miss.  142,  19  Mr 

921  Towns  (townships).    GonsoUdation   with   municipalities   having 

same  territorial  limits.  V.  J.  182,  16  Ap 

922  Division.    Adjustment  of  debts  and  unpaid  taxes.    Actions,  when 

allowable.  V.  Y.  469,  9  My 

928    Officers  may  be  removed  by  supreme  court  for  malfeasance. 

N.  Y.  573,  12  My 

924  Township  commissioners;  compensation  and  mileage. 

B.  0.  116,  9  Mr 

925  Township  commissioners  to  be  qualified  electors  [formerly  free- 

holders]. B.  O.  114,  9  Mr 

926  May  erect  public  halls  on  popular  vote.    Tax.  la.  26,  5  Mr 

927  Townships  over  15,000  may  borrow  money  and  erect  buildings. 

V.  J.  43,  17  Mr 

Municipalities— CitieSy  townSi  villages,  boroughs 

General  —  two  or  more  classes     (unless  speclfled  laws  apply  to  all  classes  which 
exist  In  state) 

028    Incorporation.    Special  act  of  legislature  necessary  for  incorpora- 
tion, but  municipality  to  be  governed  by  general  laws. 

M".  J.  117,  26  Mr;  153,  9  Ap 

020    Change  of  class  may  be  made  on  basis  of  census  by  local  authori- 
ties. Ulss.  166,  14  Mr 

030  Boundaries.    May  Increase  or  decrease  territory  on  petition  and 

popular  vote.  B.  C.  38,  28  F 

031  Inhabitants  of  annexed  territory  have  same  rights  as  If  originally 

Incorporated.  La.  101,  9  Jl 

032  GonsoUdation  with  townships  having  same  boundaries. 

N.  J.  182, 16  Ap 

03d    Requiring  all  cities  and  towns  not  already  furnished  to  prepare  and 
record  maps  of  their  streets  and  lots.  La.  53,  9  Jl 

,    034    Owners  wishing  to  lay  out  lands  in  lots  must  file  plats. 

La.  134,  9  Jl 

035    Officers.    Members  of  municipal  or  township  governing  body  not 

eligible  to  appointment  to  office  by  such  body.         N.  J.  78,  24  Mr 

086    Veterans  to  be  preferred  in  civil  service.  O.  p.  50,  8  Mr 
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087  Wardens  (aldermen)  to  be  elected  from  and  by  voters  of  separate 
wards,  and  mayors  or  Intendants  by  direct  vote  at  large,  In  all 
cities  and  towns.  B.  C.  26,  9  Mr 

988    Treasormr.    To  be  elected  by  people.  Kiss.  168, 11  Mr 

089    Solicitor.    Mnst  be  attorney  or  counselor.  O.  p.  69, 13  Mr 

Ordinances      (See  aito  Municipal  courts,  641 ;  Ball,  787) 

940  Olerk  or  recorder  to  append  to  rec<Hrd  certificate  of  date  and  man- 

ner of  publication.  la.  15,  4  Ap 

941  If  boundary  adjoins  railroad,  the  right  of  way  shall  be  subject  to 

municipal  ordinances.  O.  p.  428,  27  Ap 

942  Franchises.    Penalty  on  holders  for  making  charges  in  excess  of 

provisions  of  franchise  or  contract  La.  112,  9  Jl 

948    Nuisances.    Municipalities  empowered  to  d^ne  and  abate. 

O.  p.  346,  27  Ap 

944  Oonvict  labor.    Miscellaneous  regulations  as  to  employing  munici- 

pal prisoners  on  streets  and  public  works.  B.  G.  113,  9  Mr 

Cities 

945  Incorporation.    Submitting  to  people  constitutional  amendment 

authorizing  cities  to  frame  their  own  charters.  Board  for  fram- 
ing. Limitations;  legislature  to  pass  other  general  limitations. 
Classification:  less  than  15,000;  15,000-50,000;  over  50,000. 
Adapted,  1806.  Minn.  4,  8  Ap  '95 

946  When  majority  of  property  owners  present  new  charter  with  peti- 

tion, election  must  be  held.    If  carried  charter  becomes  law. 

La.  135,  9  Jl 

947  Greater  New  York;  Brooklyn  and  other  subdiyislons  consolidated. 

Commission  to  prepare  charter.  N.  Y.  488, 11  My 

948  Charter  for  New  Orleans.  La.  45,  7  Jl 

949  Increasing  powers  of  cities.  Utah  59,  19  Mr 

950  Submitting  constitutional  amendment  authorizing  merging  of  dty 

and  county  when  city  exceeds  100,000.    Rejected  by  people,  1896. 

Neb.  116,  29  Mr  *95 

951  City  counciL    Term  in  cities  under  10,000,  two  years. 

N.  J.  146,  30  Mr 

952  In  cities  over  40,000  having  even  number  in  council  an  alderman-at* 

large,  to  act  as  president,  shall  be  elected.  N.  J.  81,  24  Mr 

953  Members  eligible  to  offices  appointed  by  mayor  only. 

Ga.  p.  79, 13  D  '95 

954  Uayor.    Vacancies;  power  in  certain  cases  to  devolye  on  an  alder- 

man elected  by  the  board.  lEaM.  880^  9  My 
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955  Public  buildings.    Oonstmction  and  bonds  authorized. 

H.  J.  207, 12  My 

956  If   not   regularly  insured   a   fund   therefor  to   be   created   by 

Investing  annually  one  per  cent  of  their  value.     H.  J.  123,  26  Mr 

957  Liens  on,  may  be  discharged  by  deposit  of  money  by  contractor. 

H.  T.  682, 15  Ap 

Towns,  villages,  borroughs 

958  Incorporation.    General  law  for  towns  of  1,000  to  5,000  hereafter 

incorporated.  8.  G.  36,  5  Mr 

959  General  law,  towns  under  1,000.  8.  C.  37,  2  Mr 

960  Villages  and  hamlets;  township  trustees  on  petition  of  80  free- 

holders may  hold  election  for  incorporation  of  territory. 

O.  p.  333,  27  Ap 

961  Villages  and  hamlets  may  be  incorporated  though  territory  adjoin 

city.  O.  p.  26,  18  F 

962  Villages;  permitting  injunction  against  incorporation  if  boundaries 

unreasonably  large  or  small  or  causing  injustice. 

O.  p.  196,  18  Ap 

963  Villages;  notice  of  election  for  incorporation  must  be  signed  by 

15  per  cent  of  voters  [formerly  by  20  voters}.    Only  taxpayers  to 
vote.  H.  T.  923,  27  My 

964  Villages;  hours  of  election  on  question.  H.  T.  209,  7  Ap 

965  Repealing  various  acts  for  the  incorporation  of  boroughs  and 

borough  commissions  and  reconstituting  bodies  formed  under 
them  as  boroughs  under  act  of  1878.  H.  J.  198,  21  Ap 

966  Boroughs;  declaratory  act  as  to  powers  and  bonds.    H.  J.  91,  25  Mr 

967  Division  of  property  and  liabilities  between  townships  and  boroughs 

set  off  from  them.  H.  J.  183, 16  Ap 

968  Wards.    Reducing  size  in  towns,  boroughs  and  townships. 

H.  J.  98,  25  Mr 

969  Offllcers.    Term  of  town  clerk,  assessor  and  collector  three  years. 

H.  J.  28,  9  Mr 

970  Villages;  may  be  removed  by  supreme  court  for  malfeasance. 

H.  Y.  578,  12  My 

971  Villages  may  pay  salaries  though  under  800  population. 

Miss.  166, 19  Mr 

972  Villages;  president  to  appoint  officers  when  trustees  fail  to  act. 

H.  T.  522, 11  My 

973  Village  councils;  mayors  to  fill  vacancies  till  the  annual  election  [for- 

merly for  unexpired  term].  O.  p.  77, 17  Mr 
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974  Hamlets;  bonds  required  of  president  of  trustees,  treasurer  and 

marshaL  O.  p.  84, 19  Mr 

975  Boroughs;  enumerating  elective  officers  of  certain.    Justices  of 

peace  to  be  township  officers.  V.  J.  52,  58, 18  Mr 

Police.    Fire  department 

(8m  also  SpeoiAl  police,  810.  323, 1318.  Ii44 ;  BQildlngi,  1397) 

976  Police  and  fire  commissioners.    Amending  law  establishing  bi- 

partisan board  In  cities  over  12,000.  Utah  73,  30  Mr 

977  Police.    Cities  may  establish  reserve  police  force  subject  to  call 

for  special  duty.  ICass.  814,  27  Ap 

978  Amending  act  authorizing  appointment  by  state  when  necessary  to 

enforce  liquor  and  other  laws.    Number  and  pay  of  force.    Use 
of  dispensary  moneys.  S.  C.  42,  7  Bfr 

979  City  police  present  on  any  race,  fair  or  athletic  grounds  outside 

city  shall  make  arrests  when  requested  by  managers. 

Va.  490,  27  F 

980  Pire  department.    Tax  leyy  in  certain  cities  increased  to  three 

[formerly  two]  miUs.  la.  27,  29  F 

981  Municipalities  may  exempt  firemen  from  street  tax  or  duty. 

Kiss.  170,  23  Mr 

982  Firemen  exempt  from  jury  duty,  municipalities  oyer  10,000. 

8.  C.  12,  25  F 

983  Oities  and  towns  may  appropriate  money  for  care  of  graves  and 

monuments,  observances,  etc.,  in  honor  of  ^firemen. 

ICass.  455,  2  Je 

984  Pire  districts.    Temporary  loans  in  anticipation  of  revenue  author- 

ized. ICass.  280, 14  Ap 

985  State  firemen's  association.    Incorporated.  Va.  343, 14  F 

986  Appropriation  in  aid.  Kd.  57,  19  Mr 

Light.    Water.    Power 

987  Light  and  water.    Constitutional  amendment  permitting  increase 

over  fixed  rates  of  taxation,  on  popular  vote,  for  cities  under 
30,000  to  erect  or  purchase  plant    Rejected  dy  people,  1896. 

Ko.  p.  289,  '95 

988  Cities  and  towns  may  erect  water  or  light  works.    Bonds  on  popu- 

lar vote.    Sinking  fund.  8.  O.  39,  2  Mr 

989  Sale  of  municipal  plant  only  after  popular  vote.  la.  18,  4  Ap 
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990  Kunldpal  lighting.    Village  electric  plants  In  connection  with 

waterworks  may  be  placed  under  management  of  waterworks* 
trustees.  O.  p.  882,  27  Ap 

991  Municipalities  may  make  contracts  for  lighting  streets  not  over  10 

years.  O.  p.  290,  22  Ap 

998    Lighting  districts  partly  in  two  or  more  towns,  outside  of  villages. 

H.  Y.  309,  17  Ap 

998  Private  companies.  State  gas  and  electric  light  commissioners 
may  require  improvement  of  plant  or  reduction  of  capital  for 
impairment,  before  issue  of  new  stock  or  bonds. 

Mass.  473,  4  Je 

994  Public  or  private  plants  to  keep  uniform  station  and  plant  records. 

Mass.  356,  1  My 

995  Electric  lighting  companies,  if  furnishing  public  lights,  entitled  to 

eminent  domain.  H.  T.  440,  7  My 

996  Electric  companies  have  eminent  domain.  Utah  95,  5  Ap 

997  May  erect  poles  and  wires  on  consent  of  owners  of  adjoining  land 

and  subject  to  direction  and  regulation  of  local  authorities. 
Underground  wires.  H.  J.  189,  21  Ap 

998  €!onsent  of  municipality  necessary  for  erecting  light,  heat  or 

power  wires.  O.  p.  204,  21  Ap 

999  Accidents  caused  by  gas  and  electricity  to  be  reported  to  state 

board.  Mass.  338,  28  Ap 

1000  Gas  and  electric  light  commissioners.    Certain  courts  to  enforce 

orders.  ICass.  426,  21  My 

1001  Steam  heat  and  power  companies.    Must  obtain  local  authorlty*s 

consent  to  lay  pipes  and  be  subject  to  regulations  of  such 
authority.    Restrictions.  N.  J.  186,  21  Ap 

1002  Water  supply.     {See    also  irrfgation,    1458)     Formation  of  special 

water  districts  outside  city  or  village.  H.  T.  678, 15  My 

1008    Villages  may  contract  to  furnish  water  to  towns,  fire  districts  or 
other  villages.  IT.  Y.  329,  18  Ap 

1004  Certain  villages  may  contract  with  companies  for  water  for  fire 

purposes.    Restriction.  N.  Y.  978,  28  tlj 

1005  Cities  over  15,000  may  purchase  or  construct  waterworks  on  popu- 

lar vote.    Bonds,  tax.    Waterworks'  trustees.  la.  1,  4  Ap 

1006  Cities  under  12,000  may  issue  bonds  to  improve  or  repair. 

H.  J.  61, 18  Mr 

1007  Water  bonds  of  villages;  sinking  fund  may  be  invested  in  endow- 

ment insurance  or  certain  mortgages.  H.  Y.  310, 17  Ap 

1008  Pollution  of  water  supply;  act  extended  to  all  streams  and  to 

water  companies.  Mass.  252,  7  Ap 
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Local  improvements 

1009  Streets  and  sewers.    Procedure  for  taking  property  In  towns  and 

YlUages.  7Sf.  J.  155,  9  Ap 

1010  Opening  and  improving  streets.    Oity  council  may  open,  alter  or 

vacate  streets  or  highways  or  accept  land  given  for  this  purpose. 

H.  J.  20,  5  Mr 

1011  In  cities  over  100,000  not  necessary  to  treat  with  owner  before 

beginning  proceedings  for  condemnation  of  land. 

N.  J.  60,  19  Mr 

1012  Tillages;  act  amended  as  to  appointment  of  commissioners  to 

assess  damages  for  opening  of  streets,  etc.  N.  Y.  243, 15  Ap 

1013  Incorporated  towns  over  15,000  may  appoint  superintendent  of 

streets.  H.  J.  92,  25  Mr 

1014  Cities  over  15,000  may  by  ordinance  Improve  streets  and  assess 

entire  cost  la.  9,  17  Ap 

1015  Olties  over  10,000  may  Improve  streets  and  assess  two  thirds  cost 

on  abutting  property.  La.  10,  26  Je 

1016*   Person  Injured  by  change  of  grade  of  street  may  recover  damages 
by  action.  Utah  36,  7  Mr 

1017  Cities  of  12,000  to  100,000  may  issue  $200,000  bonds  for  repavlng 

streets.  N.  J.  57,  19  Mr 

1018  Streets  —  miscellaneous.    Municipalities   may   exempt   firemen 

from  street  duty  or  tax.  Miss.  70,  23  Mr 

1019  Cities  may  contract  not  over  five  years  for  removal  of  ashes  and 

garbage.  N.  J.  29,  9  Mr 

1020  Erection  of  structures  for  public  celebrations  in  cities  over  250,000. 

N.  T.  823.  21  My 

1021  Cities  under  special  charter  may  sprinkle  streets  and  assess  cost. 

la.  10,  30  Ap 

1022  Municipalities  may  prohibit  use  of  barbed  wire  on  streets. 

la.  17,  14  Ap 

1023  Suit  for  injury  by  defect  in  streets  and  sidewalks  must  be  within 

three  [formerly  six]  months.  la.  63, 14  Ap 

1024  Special  assessments  generally.    Any  municipality  may  levy,  on 

petition  of  majority  of  property  affected,  or.  by  three-fourtbs 
vote  of  council.  Va.  729,  4  Mr 

1025  May  be  paid  In  10  annual  interest-bearing  instalments. 

ICasB.  158, 18  Mr 

1026  Money  already  paid  on  an  assessment  afterward  annulled  shall 

be  refunded.  V.  T.  910,  27  My 
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1087  OommisBlonera'  reports  of  damages  and  benefits,  wben  reqnlring 

approval  of  circuit  conrt,  shall  afterward  be  filed  with  city 
comptroller.  N.  J.  214, 12  My 

1028  Sidewalks.    (Set   also  State   roads,    lOGO)   Villages;  one  half  cost  of 

sidewalks  bnilt  by  private  citizens  may  be  repaid  them  in  cash. 

H.  T.  458,  9  My 

1029  Villages  may  issue  certificates  of  indebtedness  payable  by  annual 

tax  instalments.  N.  Y.  841,  21  Ap 

1030  Counties  constructing  improved  roads  may  build  sidewalks  on 

such  roads;  half  of  cost  to  be  assessed  on  adjoining  property, 
half  paid  by  county.  N.  J.  184, 16  Ap 

1031  Oities  over  15,000  may  construct  temporary  sidewalks  along  land 

not  divided  into  lots;  assessment  la.  2,  14  Ap 

1082    Sidewalk  assessments  collectable  as  ordinary  taxes.    May  bear 
interest  after  30  days.  Mass.  251,  7  Ap 

1088  Sewers.    Cities  of  2,000  to  5,000  may  construct  when  majority  of 

abutting  owners  petition,  and  assess  cost.  la.  7,  4  Ap 

1084  Cities  of  2,000  to  15,000  may  take  land  within  or  without  limits 

for  outlet  of  sewer.  la.  8,  4  Ap 

1085  Amending  law  for  sewers  in  boroughs,  as  to  residence  of  com- 

missioners and  issue  of  bonds.  N.  J.  199, 12  My 

1086  Act  for  construction  in  townships  amended  as  to  certificates  of 

indebtedness.  N*.  J.  197,  21  Ap 

1087  Commission  to  consider  general  system  for  valley  of  Passaic 

river.  N.  J.  7,  26  P 

1088  Drainage  of  New  Orleans.    Commission  created.    May  borrow 

$5,000,000.  La.  114,  9  Jl 

1089  Cities  may  construct  house  connections  at  time  of  building  sewers 

and  assess  cost  on  property.  N.  J.  107,  26  Mr 

1040  Owners  of  houses  must  connect  with  sewers  In  street,  under  regu- 

lations of  local  boards  of  health.  N*.  J.  203, 12  My 

1041  Municipalities  may  regulate  all  plumbing  on  house  connections. 

la.  14,  14  Ap 

1042  Sewer  assessments.    Cost  may  be  assessed  on  abutters  in  cities 

under  20,000,  when  majority  of  them  petition  for  sewer. 

O.  p.  197, 18  Ap 

1043  By  whom  to  be  made  in  certain  cases.  N.  J.  174, 14  Ap 

1044  Assessments  and  rentals  are  liens  on  property  for  two  years. 

Mass.  236,  1  Ap 
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1045  Collectable  as  ordinary  taxes.    City  council  may  charge  interest 

after  SO  days.  Mass.  251,  7  Ap 

1046  Villages;  assessments  for  cost,  and  for  payment  of  bonds  falling 

dne.  N.Y.  400,  27  Ap 

Parks,  boulevards 

(8e$  tOso  SUte  parks,  889,  899 ;   Military  parks,  1152) 

1047  Parks.    Establishing  park  commissioners  in  cities  oyer  25,000. 

Powers;  taxes;  bonds.  Jsl  19,  2  My 

1048  Board  of  street  and  water  commissioners  in  cities  over  100,000 

may  acquire  land  for  parks.    Bonds.  H.  J.  148,  30  Mr 

1049  Metropolitan  parks;  apportionment  of  cost  among  cities  and 

towns;  act  amended.  XCass.  550,  9  Je 

1050  Cities  and  towns  may  prescribe  distance  of  buildings  from  line 

of  parks  or  boulevards,  and  limit  their  bight,  which  shall  not 
exceed  70  feet.  XCass.  318,  27  Ap 

1051  Fine  for  violating  ordinances  as  to  parks  and  boulevards. 

SCasB.  199,  25  Mr 

1052  Boroughs  may  levy  tax  for  music  In  parks.  N.  J.  70,  23  Mr 

1053  Extending  act  authorizing  gifts  and  bequests  for  parks  to  be 

made  to  villages,  so  as  to  apply  to  towns.  N.  Y.  53,  29  F 


Cemeteries 

1054  May  acquire  land  and  rights  for  necessary  water  supply  by  con- 

demnation. N.  T.  325,  18  Ap 

1055  Increasing  amount  of  land  that  may  be  held  in  counties  containing 

cities  over  5,000.  O.  p.  114,  1  Ap 

1056  New  lands  not  to  be  used  in  cities  over  100,000  except  by  consent 

of  council  and  board  of  health.  N.  J.  22,  5  Mr 

1057  Reserved  burial  grounds  exempt  from  taxation.       Va.  178,  28  Ja 

Roads  and  bridges 

1058  General  law.    Township  authorities  given  added  power.    Gen- 

eral county  tax  of  one  mill  may  be  levied,  etc. 

S.  G.  109,  23  Mr;  111,  9  Mr 

1059  Townships  may  by  popular  vote  improve  roads  by  general  tax 

and  issue  bonds.  O.  p.  63,  13  Mr 

1060  State  roads.    State  not  to  build  or  control  sidewalks;  how  con- 

structed.   Local  authorities  to  clean  snow  and  ice. 

ICasB.  345,  28  Ap 

1061  State  commissioner's  salary  |1,500  per  year.  H.  J.  100,  25  Mr 
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1062  State  may  loan  towns  steam  rollers,  stone  crashers,  etc. 

ICass.  618,  6  Je 

1063  Improved  roads.    On  popular  vote  counties  may  buy  and  open 

toU  roads  or  construct  improved  roads.    Bonds.    Ky.  27,  17  Mr 

1064  County  board  may  at  discretion  refuse  petition  of  property-owners 

to  improve  road  partly  at  cost  of  such  abutting  owners. 

H.  J.  168,  14  Ap 

1065  Incorporated  towns;  legal  voters  may  approiniate  money  for  hard 

roads.  H.  J.  88,  25  Mr 

1066  Amending  law  as  to  levy  of  and  exemption  from  assessments  for 

improved  roads.  O.  p.  190, 17  Ap 

1067  Certain  counties  to  furnish  broken  stone  free  to  townships  and 

municipalities  therein.  V.  J.  79,  24  Mr;  120,  26  Mr 

1068  Mcmey  for  repair  to  be  paid  on  order  of  township  trusteea 

O.  p.  82, 19  F 

1068    Act  amended  as  to  acceptance  of  roads  built  at  private  expense, 
and  vacation  of  roads  superseded  by  such  roads. 

H.  J.  75,  23  Mr 

1070  Boad  districts.    Bight  to  vote  for  road  commissioner  and  on 

appropriations  given  to  legal  voters  [formerly  to  freeholders]. 
Assembly  to  be  held  yearly.    Commissioner  to  give  bond. 

H.  J.  45,  17  Mr 

1071  Boad  supervisors.    Settlement  with  town  trustees  in  November 

[formerly  October].  la.  43,  8  Ap 

1078    Boad  work.    Two  days'  labor  or  ^  may  be  required  in  road  dis- 
tricts or  municipalities.  O.  p.  162, 16  Ap 

1073  Submitting  to  next  legislature  constitutional  amendment  allowing 

requirement  of  two  days  annually  of  all  16  to  60  years  old.    Not 
adopted  by  legislature  of  1895-96.  Va.  848,  8  Mr  '94 

1074  Required  of  persons  18  [formerly  15]  to  50.    Increasing  fine  for 

non-performance.  La,  117,  9  Jl 

1075  Opening  roads.    Committee  to  report  on  advisability  shall  be 

chosen  from  road  district  concerned.    Pay.        I£i8s.  231,  23  Mr 

1076  County  roads;  opening  to  be  made  by  township  trustees  on  order 

of  county  commissioners.  O.  p.  156, 14  Ap 

1077  Township  authorities  may  agree  with  owner  on  price  of  land 

taken,  or  accept  it  as  gift    Petition  of  special  proportion  of 
property  affected  not  required.  If,  J.  194,  21  Ap 

1078  Costs  on  appeal  from  award  of  damages.  Isl  44, 14  Ap 

1079  Procedure  for  fixing  compensation  for  land  for  county  roads. 

O.  p.  103,  80  Mr 
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1080  Procedure  for  appraising  damages  from  closing  roads. 

IT.  Y.  464,  9  My 

1081  Working.    Bepalr.    Division  of  expense  of  repairing  roads  on 

boundaries  of  local  divisions  or  mnnicipalities. 

N.  J.  200,  12  My 

1082  Temporary  loans  by  counties  for  repair  wben  suddenly  destroyed. 

When  maturity  may  be  extended  to  20  years.     N*.  J.  145,  30  Mr 

1088    €k>nsent  of  taxpayers  necessary  to  purchase  road  machines. 

H.  Y.  987,  28  My 

1084  Bicycles.     Bubber  tires.    (^STm  oIm  Taxation,  882:  TraoBportation.lSlT) 

Penalty  for  putting  in  roads  substances  likely  to  puncture  tires. 

O.  p.  167,  16  Ap 

N.Y.S04,17Ap 

N.  J.  201, 12  My 

B.L318»23Ap 

Md.  487,  4  Ap 

1085  Bicycle  riders  to  use  care  in  passing  horses  to  avoid  frightening; 

if  necessary,  to  dismount.  Va.  788,  4  Mr 

1086  Local  authorities  may  pass  ordinances  as  to  lamps,  bells,  speed, 

permits  and  use  of  sidewalks,  and  no  others.  If.  J.  8,  8  Mr 

1087  Townships  may  vote  money  to  construct  bicycle  patlis. 

N.  J.  62, 19  Mr 

1088  Toll  roads.   Companies  to  report  tocounty  court  annually,  whether 

state  or  county  have  stock  in  them  or  not  By.  16,  17  Mr 

1089  Procedure  for  enforcing  repair.  M".  Y.  843,  21  Ap 

1090  To  permit  certain  persons  to  travel  free,  whether  partly  owned 

by  state  or  county  or  not  By.  23, 17  Mr 

1091  On  popular  vote  counties  may  purchase  or  condemn  and  make 

free.    Bonds.  By.  27,  17  Mr 

1092  State  to  sell  interest  to  enable  counties  to  make  free. 

Ga.  p.  6,  16  Mr 

1093  Abandoned  turnpikes  to  revert  to  towns  or  municipalities,  which 

must  open  and  maintain.  N.  Y.  964,  28  My 

1094  Miscellaneous  regulations.    Penalty  for  placing  on  roads  or  side- 

walks  glass,  stones,  etc.,  likely  to  injure  persons,  animals  or 
bicycles.    Broken  stone  used  for  repair  to  be  covered  over. 

7Sf.  J.  201, 12  My 

1095  Private  roads;  if  passing  through  land  of  another,  landowner  may 

place  gates  across.  Va.  666,  8  Mr 

1096  Broad  tires;  increasing  rebate  allowable  on  taxes  for  persons 

using.  IT.  J.  76,  24  Mr 
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1097    Drainage;  surface  water  to  be  drained  by  natural  channels. 
Supervisor  may  enter  private  property  to  clear  such  channels. 

la.  47, 14  Ap 

1008  Hedges  on  highways;  requiring  biennial  trimming.    Enforcement. 

la.  48, 14  Ap 

1009  Convict  labor  on  highways;  miscellaneous  amendments. 

S.  G.  Ill,  26  Mr;  113,  9  lir 

1100  Snow  and  ice;  towns  and  cities  not  liable  for  injury  if  roads  or 

sidewalks  otherwise  safe.  ttass.  640,  9  Je 

1101  Guide  boards;  townships  must  erect  on  petition  of  10  freeholders. 

O.  p.  878,  27  Ap 

1102  Shade  and  fruit  trees;  prohibiting  fastening  animals  to  or  in 

reach  of.  V.  J.  162, 14  Ap 

1103  Shade  trees;  towns  may  appoint  three  wardens  for  care.    No  pub- 

lic tree  cut  down  without  hearing.  XCass.  190,  25  Mr 

1104  Bridges.  {See  aiao  Private  bills,  241;  Bailwajs,  1296.)     Expense  of  Con- 

struction over  navigable  waters  on  county  lines.    Reconstruc- 
tion of  condemned  bridges.  N.  Y.  995,  29  My 

1105  Consent  of  U.  S.  authorities  when  waters  under  their  controL 

H.  T.  778,  20  My 

1106  Counties  may  cooperate  with  authorities  in  adjacent  state  in  build- 

ing. Ga.  p.  78,  13  D  '95 

1107  Counties  may  pay  part  of  cost  of  bridges  in  land  whose  Jurisdic- 

tion is  In  U.  S.  Ga.  p.  76,  27  N  '95 

1108  Authorities  not  liable  for  obstructing  navigation  by  rebuilding  or 

repairing  between  November  1  and  January  1,  in  certain  cases. 

V.  J.  171,  14  Ap 

1109  Misdemeanor  to  allow  floating  saw  logs  to  block  against  bridge. 

La.  98,  9  J] 

Military  regulations 

Militia.    National  guard 

1110  General  laws.    Military  code;  revised  and  consolidated. 

Utah  84,  8  Ap 
Kd.  89,  27  Mr 
la.  102,  10  Ap 

1111  Amendments.    Composition  of  company,  troop,  battery  and  regi- 

ment; pay  of  marshals;  allowances  for  maintenance;  armories 
and  employees  therein.  H.  Y.  858,  22  My 

1112  Amending  law  as  to  batteries,  signal  corps,  band,  and  number 

of  privates.  Ga.  p.  96,  16  D  '95 
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1118    Officers.    Honorable  discharge  for  reorganiisatlon  allowed  only 
after  hearing  before  goyemor.  ICasa.  425,  21  My 

1114  May  be  placed  on  retired  list  after  10  years  serrice. 

O.  p.  888,  27  Ap 

1115  Naval  militia.    Bight  companies  established.    Begnlation. 

O.  p.  109,  81  Mr 

1116  Increasing  nnmber  and  reorganizing.  La.  107,  9  Jl 

1117  Act  amended.    Members  qnalifled  to  become  staff  officers  of 

generals.    Staff  and  petty  officers  and  employees. 

N.  T.  860,  21  Ap 

1118  Amending  law  as  to  officers  and  rank.  Miass.  182,  25  Mr 

B.  L  820,  28  Ap 

1119  GoTemment  and  support  of  U.  8.  vessel  loaned  for  nse. 

ICass.  289,  15  Ap 

1120  Hospital  corps.    Establishment  authorized.    Organization. 

H.  Y.  853,  22  My 

1121  Increasing  number  of  hospital  stewards  and  of  corps. 

O.  p.  885,  27  Ap 

1122  Signal  corps.    Additional  officers  established.     H.  Y.  668, 14  My 

1128    Fay  of  injured.    Members  injured  in  actual  service  allowed  duty 
pay  and  expenses  during  incapacity.  H.  Y.  853,  22  My 

1124  Armories.    To  be  furnished  and  maintained  at  state  [formerly  at 

county]  expense.  O.  p.  213,  21  Ap 

1125  Military  property.     Penalty  for  injuring.  N*.  Y.  552, 12  My 

1126  Service  medals.    Application  of  act  extended.      XCass.  348,  1  My 

1 127  Transportation.    Prohibition  of  special  rates  not  to  apply  to  trans- 

portation of  militia.  la.  84, 14  Ap 


Veterans.    War  memorials 

(8e4  alio  Exemption  from  taxation,  408;  Art  memorials,  165) 

1128  State  pensions.    Increasing  rates.    Certain  widows  may  receive. 

County  examiners.  S.  C.  75,  9  Mr 

1129  Constitutional  amendment  allowing  pensions  to  indigent  Con- 

federate veterans  and  their  widows.    Rejected  by  people,  1896. 

I«a.  192, 196.  '94 

1180    Special  allowance  for  loss  of  eyes,  hands  or  feet    Miss.  53,  23  Mr 

1131    Widows  whose  husbands,  having  received  pension  for  Injuries 
died  from  such  injuries,  to  receive  $60  per  year. 

Ghi.  p.  102, 16  D  '96 
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1188  Oonfcdcrate  veterans  who  received  certain  wonnds,  or  their 
widows,  may  claim  free  160  acres  of  state  land.         La.  56,  9  Jl 

1188    State  board  of  relief  need  not  apportion  its  work  in  districts. 

B.  I.  815, 17  Ap 

1184  Local  relief.  Regulating  care  of  indigent  veterans.  Burial  at 
public  expense.  N".  T.  226,  8  Ap 

1135  G.  A.  R.  Joint  relief  committees  in  cities  having  two  or  more 
posts.  N.  T.  598. 13  My 

1186  BuriaL  By  state;  act  amended  and  extended  to  wives  and 
widows  in  certain  cases.  Mass.  279, 14  Ap 

1137  Penalty  for  removing  G.  A.  R.  grave-marker  or  other  distinguish- 
ing marks.  0.  p.  199,  18  Ap 

1188  Soldiers'  home.  Amending  law  as  to  admission.  Veterans  not 
enrolled  from  state  may  be  received  after  five  years  residence  in 
state,  etc.  La.  102.  9  Jl 

1180    Liquor  not  to  be  sold  near.  0.  p.  309,  27  Ap 

1140  Allowing  sale  of  ale  and  beer.    Use  of  proceeds  for  library,  etc. 

H.  T.  900,  26  My 

1141  Preference  of  veterans.     (See  aUo  insanmce,  1265)    To  receive  ped- 

dler's license  free.  Md.  300,  2  Ap 

1148  Right  to  free  peddler's  license  extended  to  Mexican  and  Indiali 
war  veterans.    Veterans  must  be  residents  of  state. 

Ga.  p.  19,  14  D 

1148    Preferred  in  local  civil  service.  O.  p.  50,  3  Mr 

1144  Remedy  for  refusal  to  prefer  in  civil  service.        M".  T.  821,  21  My 

1145  Bxtending  act  giving  preference  in  civil  service.     Mass.  517,  9  Je 

1146  Memorial  day.    Prohibiting  public  games  near  place  of  celebrat- 

ing. 0.  p.  120,  6  Ap 

1147  Soldiers*  monuments.    Towns  may  vote  money  to  dedicate. 

ICaas.  291,  15  Ap 

1148  Amending  act  providing  for  construction  by  counties. 

H.  J.  54, 18  Mr 

1149  Counties  may  borrow  for  erecting  or  acquiring  buildings  in 

memory  of  soldiers.  O.  p.  342,  27  Ap 

1160  Exempt  from  taxation.  Md.  800,  2  Ap 

1161  Sailors'  monument;  appropriation  in  aid.  Kd.  343,  4  Ap 

1168  Ghickamauga  and  Chattanooga  park.  Appropriation  for  monu- 
ments. Ga.  p.  11, 16  D  '96 

By.  24, 17  Mr 
1158    Conveyance  of  lands  owned  by  state  to  U.  S.         N.  T.  189,  1  Ap 

Oa.  p.  77,  8  D '86 
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1154  Stony  point  battlefield.    Purchase  by  state  authorlEed. 

N.  T.  214,  7  Ap 

1155  Battle  flags.    Purchase  of  nets  for  protection.      O.  p.  140, 10  Ap 

1156  Becords.    Of  state  troops  to  be  compiled  and  published.    Ck>m- 

mission  created.  Kd.  143,  2  Ap 

Charities 

(See  aUo  Membership  corporations,  818;  Fraternal  societies,  1967;  State  institutions,  80O) 

1157  Charities  and  correction.    General  law.    State  board  of  charities 

and  charities  aid  association.    Institutions,  public  and  private. 
Reformatories.   Feeble-minded  and  epileptics.    N.  Y.  646,  26  Mr 

1158  Act    establishing    council    of    charities    and    correction    (1883) 

amended.  K.  J.  124,  26  Mr 

1150    Ck>unty  commissioners  must  yisit  all  institutions,  public  or  pri- 
vate, semi-annually,  and  report  their  condition.     O.  p.  212, 21  Ap 

1180  Oommission  to  consider  reform  in  laws.        ICass.  Res.  60,  13  Ap 

1181  Powers  of  state  board  of  charities  as  to  poor  relief. 

H.  Y.  225,  8  Ap 

1182  State  benevolent  institutions.    Amending  procedure  for  acquir- 

ing real  estate.  O.  p.  343,  27  Ap 

Insane 

{See  cUeo  Guardianship,  503;  Property,  409,  600;   Insane  crimlaals,  1811) 

1183  General.    Codification  of  laws.    State  commission  and  institu- 

tions.   Oommitment,  care,  support,  etc.    Insane  criminals. 

H.  Y.  545, 12  My 

1184  General  law.    Asylums;  government,  admission,   examination. 

Guardians  of  insane.  Utah  127,  5  Ap 

1185  Asylums.    Appropriation  for  additional.  Isl  139, 140, 17  Ap 

1188    Name  changed  from  lunatic  asylum  to  hospital  for  insane. 

S.  O.  70, 11  P 

1187  Appropriations  for  support  to  be  paid  quarterly  in  advance. 

la.  56,  8  Ap 
Ky.  18, 17  Mr 

1188  Olalms  for  value  of  county  insane  asylums  at  time  of  transfer  to 

state.  N.  Y.  481,  9  My 

1180    Repealing  certain  provisions  as  to  care  outside  asylums. 

O.  p.  170, 16  Ap 

1170  Transfer  to  other  asylums,  etc.;  act  amended.         XCass.  482,  4  Je 

1171  Examinations.    Commitments.     May  be  before  common  pleas 

court  or  fudge  of  criminal  court  in  city  over  100,000  wily  [formerly 
before  any  poUce  Justice.]  S*.  J.  101, 26  Mr 
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117S    Fees  of  probate  Judge  and  officers.    Dangerous  lunatics  may  be 
temporarily  taken  Into  hospital  awaiting  order  of  commitment. 

8.  C.  71,  9  Mr 

1178    Oounty  commissioners  of  insanity.    Two  boards  in  counties 
where  there  are  two  district  courts.  la.  53, 10  Ap 

1174  Support.    Estates  of  Insane  in  county  asylums  and  hospitals 

liable  for  support  la.  52,  4  Ap 

1175  Becovery.    On  petition  of  person  alleging  his  recovery,  he  Is 

entitled  to  Jury  trial,  and  verdict  is  binding.  Md.  83, 11  Mr 

Deaf  and  dumb.    Blind 

1176  Both  classes.    Reorganizing  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  school. 

Government.    Separate  schools  for  deaf  and  blind.    No  tuition. 

Va.  702,  4  Mr 

1177  Limit  of  10  years  of  instruction  for  deaf,  blind  or  imbecile  children 

may  be  extended  by  special  recommendation.     B.  I.  324,  6  My 

1178  State  deaf  and  dumb  schooL    Organization  and  government. 

Utah  25,  21  F 

1179  Compulsory  attendance  of  deaf  children  7  to  17.    Certificate  on 

graduation.  B.  I.  832, 13  My 

1180  Bztending  time  pupils  may  remain.  O.  p.  09, 13  Mr 

1181  State  comptroller  to  act  as  treasurer.  K.  J.  95,  25  Mr 

1182  Private  homes.    Counties  may  contract  with,  to  maintain  aged 

and  Infirm  deaf.  O.  p.  419,  27  Ap 

1188    School  for  the  blind.    Organization  and  government. 

Utah  48, 13  Mr 

1184    Act  for  establishing  workshops  repealed.  O.  p.  870,  27  Ap 

Other  charities 
1186    Charity  hospitals.    May  take  land  by  condemnation. 

La.  96,  9  Jl 

1186  Poor  relief.    General  law.  H.  Y.  225,  8  Ap 

1187  Penalties  for  neglect  of  duty  by  poor  officers  or  unlawful  removal 

of  paupers.  N.  Y.  550, 12  My 

1188  Townships  formed  out  of  old  townships  to  have  share  in  manage- 

ment of  poor-house  of  latter.  H.  J.  84,  24  Mr 

1189  Homes  for  the  aged.    Religious  corporations  may  establish. 

N.  Y.  525,  11  My 
IIGO    Regulating  admission  and  care  of  aged,  decrepit  and  feeble- 
minded persons  in  institutions  other  than  Insane  hospitals. 

N.  Y.  914,  27  My 
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ChUdren.     OrphanB      (See  alto  Family,  O;  Gnardiaiii,  098) 

1101    District  children's  home;  antharizlng  acceptance  of  bequests. 

O.  p.  38%  27  Ap 

1192  Oonrt  may  compel  institutions  or  officers  having  bound  out 

children  to  disclose  whereabouts  to  relatiyes  and  to  allow  Tisits. 

ICass.  288, 16  Ap 

1193  State  to  pay  50  cents  a  week  for  instruction  of  children  under 

state  care  in  town  or  city  schools  in  certain  cases. 

ICass.  882,  9  My 

1194  General  law  for  adoption  of  children.    Apprenticeship. 

N.  T.  272,  17  Ap 

1195  When  child  in  orphan  asylum,  proceedings  for  adoption  may  be 

in  county  where  located.  S.  G.  86,  5  Mr 

1196  Ambulance  service.    Misdemeanor  to  refuse  to  answer  call  for 

aid  to  sick  or  injured.  H.  T.  873,  22  My 

1197  Pawnbroking  companies.    Act  of  1895  extended  to  counties  con- 

taining city  over  25,000.  H.  T.  206,  4  Ap 


Penal  and  reformatory  institutions 

(See  aUo  Criminal  procedure,  WOMH;  Slttte  inctitutiona,  880) 

State  prisons  and  convicts 

(InoladiDg  pioTiaions  applying  also  to  local  prisons) 

1198  General.  Qovemment.  Officers.  Employes  and  compensation 
of  state  prison  commission.  H.  T.  430,  4  My 

1109  General  law.  Bi-partisan  board.  GoTemment,  discipline.  Clas- 
sification, register  and  parole  of  prisoners.  Restoration  to 
citizenship.    Labor,  state  account  system.  Utah  81,  3  Ap 

1200  Board  of  commissioners  to  goyern.    To  appoint  warden. 

Utah  2,  24  Ja 

1201  State  warden  of  penitentiary  established.    To  visit  and  report  on 

penitentiary  and  convict  camps.  La.  127,  9  Jl 

1202  Increasing  salary  and  bond  of  clerk.  la.  79, 17  Ap 

1203  Lighting;  board  of  inspectors  and  supervisor  to  make  contracts  on 

terms  in  their  discretion.  H.  J.  164, 14  Ap 

1204  Convict  labor.      (See  aUo  CouDty  jaUs.  1228)     General  law  for  state 

and  local  prisons.  Products  to  be  sold  only  to  state  or  its  snb- 
divisions,  which  so  far  as  possible  shall  not  buy  other  goods. 
Oontracts  prohibited.  S*.  Y.  429,  4  My 
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1205  Proposed  constitutional  amendment,  prohibiting  leasing  of  con- 

victs and  authorizing  employment  on  public  roads,  levees,  etc., 
and  on  convict  farms  or  manufactories  owned  by  state. 
Refected  by  people,  1896.  La.  104,  '94 

1206  Providing  for  Interchange  by  prisons  and  other  state  Institutions 

of  their  respective  products.    Commission  created. 

O.  p.  183, 17  Ap 

1207  Lessees  must  pay  for  labor  monthly  In  legal  money. 

S.  C.  85,  9  Mr 

1208  Where  lease  Is  vacated  new  lease  shall  be  only  for  unexpired  term. 

Ga.  p.  80, 14  D  '96 

1200    Gonvlct-made  goods  must  be  plainly  marked  as  such.    Penalty. 

H.  Y.  931,  27  My 

1210  Ohaln  gangs;  amendments.    Municipal  prisoners. 

S.  C.  113,  9  Mr 

1211  Insane  convicts.    General  regulation  of  state  hospital  for. 

H.  Y.  545,  12  My 

1212  To  be  transferred  to  asylum.  La.  105,  9  Jl 

1218  Parole.  Pardons.  Submitting  constitutional  amendment  limiting 
governor's  pardoning  power  and  creating  board  —  governor, 
attorney-general  and  chief  Justice.    Adopted  dy  people,  1896. 

Minn.  2,  26  Ap  '95 

1214  Submitting  constitutional  amendment  that  board  shall  consist  of 

governor,  secretary  of  state,  comptroller,  commissioner  of  agricul- 
ture and  attorney-general  [formerly  Justices  of  supreme  court]. 
Adopted  (t)  hy  people,  1896.  Pla.  J.  Res.  3, 29  My  '95 

1215  Special  legislative  committee  to  examine  cases  of  convicts  now 

imprisoned  and  make  recommendations  to  governor. 

Ga.  p.  435,  17  D  '95 

1216  Record  of  pardon  to  be  filed  with  clerk  of  court  of  county  where 

convicted.  S.  C,  57,  28  F 

1217  Person  convicted  for  third  state  prison  offense  to  be  sentenced 

for  25  years  besides  regular  term,  subject  to  parole  by  governor 
if  reformed.  B.  L  336, 14  My 

1218  Management  of  convicts  —  miscellaneotis.    Ck>nvlcts  to  be  taken 

to  penitentiary  by  an  officer  of  penitentiary  [formerly  of  court]. 

Va.  204,  30  Ja 

1210    Superintendent  of  penitentiary  to  keep  account  of  expenses  for 

transporting  convicts.  Va.  782,  4  Mr 

1220  Removal  and  quarantine  in  case  of  contagious  diseases  in  peni- 
tentiary or  Jails.  Va.  162,  27  Ja 
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1221  Gommnnlcation  with  prisaners,  In  whose  presence  allowed. 

Va.  551,  28  F 

1222  Punishment;  requiring  record  of  cause  and  natnre.    Inspection  of 

record.  Va.  322,  11  P 

1228    Maltreatment  of  state  or  county  prisoners;  definition  and  penalty. 

Kiss.  88, 19  Mr 

1224  Imprisonment  of  women  to  be  in  state  prison  for  tootnen  if  over  one 

year;   otherwise   In   connty   Jail   or  reformatory  or   house  of 
refuge.  N.  T.  374,  22  Ap 

1225  Injury  to  property  by  convicts;  penalty.  Hiass.  344,  28  Ap 

1226  Prisoners  under  18  in  state  or  local  prisons  to  be  kept  separate. 

la.  105,  8  Ap 

County  jails  and  prisoners 

(^S^  dUo  Sheriib,  Oil) 

1227  Sheriffs,  etc.,  to  report  to  court  at  each  term  number  of  prisoners 

in  county  and  city  Jails.  Va.  125,  23  Ja 

1228  Imperative  duty  of  supervisors  to  hire  out  or  work  convicts.  Mis- 

cellaneous provisions.  Miss.  133,  23  Mr 

1229  Employment  of  labor  on  penal  institutions  or  highways. 

N.  T.  826,  21  My 

1280  Increasing  allowance  for  food  and  care.    Additional  comforts  for 

prisoners  for  debt.  O.  p.  288,  22  Ap 

1281  Oharge  for  feeding  prisoners  fixed.  8.  G.  108,  9  Mr 

Reformatories 

(See  alto  Jnreiiile  offenders,  812;  1224,  1225) 

1282  General  regulation  of  institutions  for  Juvenile  and  female  delin- 

quents.  N.  T.  546, 12  My 

1288    Appropriation  for  buildings  for  Eastern  New  York  reformatory. 

N.  T.  381,  23  Ap 

1284  Board  of  managers  paid  9500  each  yearly.  O.  p.  311,  24  Ap 

1285  Procedure  for  contracts  for  Improvements  or  buildings. 

O.  p.  217,  21  Ap 

1286  Suffolk  county  reformatory  established.    Government. 

Mass.  536,  9  Je 

1237    Industrial  school.    Change  of   name   and   location.    Trustees, 
Buildings.    Parole.  XTtali  123,  5  Ap 

1288  $10  a  month  for  support  of  each  Inmate.  la.  41,  7  Ap 

1289  Houses  of  reform.    Establishing  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls. 

Government;  commitments.  Sy.  38,  21  Mr 
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1240  Houses  of  refuge  for  women.    Children  of  inmates  may  be  bound 

out  N.  T.  687, 12  My 

1241  Beformatory  for  women.    Transfer  of  certain  prisoners  author- 

ized. lEass.  317,  27  Ap 

Insurance 

General— all  classes 

{8e§  tUso    Taxation,  428 ;  Service  of  prooees,  674) 

1242  Incorporation.    Gk)vemment.    Bepeallng  law  allowing  courts  to 

grant  charters  under  general  corporation  law.         Va.  74,  17  Ja 

1243  Certificate  of  secretary  of  state  renewed  annually.    Filing  of 

statements.  XTtali  107,  108,  5  Ap 

1244  In  domestic  companies  a  majority  only  [formerly  all]  of  directors 

must  liye  in  state.  Mass.  253,  7  Ap 

1245  Investments.    Increasing  list  of  securities  that  may  be  held. 

N.  J.  87,  24  Mr 

1246  May  be  in  same  securities  as  savings  banks.        lEass.  171, 19  Mr 

1247  Policies.    Issued  by  companies  that  have  not  complied  with  state 

law  are  void.  la.  23, 14  Ap 

1248  Insurance  agents.    Amending  as  to  license.  Md.  266,  7  Ap 

1249  Non-residents  may  be  licensed  if  their  states  license  agents  in  this 

state.  lEass.  448,  28  My 

1250  Agents  of  foreign  companies  who  are  accountable  to  other  agents 

in  this  state  need  not  give  bond.  lEass.  402, 16  My 

1251  Foreign  companies.    All  Insurance  companies  of  any  foreign 

country  which  shall  refuse  to  allow  a  New  York  company,  duly 
qualified,  to  do  business,  are  excluded  from  this  state. 

N.  T.  23, 17  F 

Life  and  accident  insurance 

(844  €Uto  Married  women,  604 ;  InsolTency.  658) 

1262    Assessment   life   Insurance;   regulations   amended.    Calls   and 

failure  to  pay.    Special  examinations;  receivers.    Reinsurance. 

Medical  examination  required,  etc.  lEass.  615,  6  Je 

1258    Surrender  value  of  endowment  policies;  repealing  provision  that 

five  per  cent  may  be  deducted  by  company.  Mass.  470,  4  Je 
1254    Foreign    life    companies;    procedure    for   transfer   of   security 

deposits  to  receivers  of  bankrupt  companies.  N.  T.  322,  18  Ap 
1266    Confederate  veterans  may  act  a9  traveling  agents  without  license. 

Ga.  p.  d2,  16  D  '95 
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1256    Payments  of  accident  ot  sick  benefit  Insurance  exempt  from  execu- 
tion. Va.  643,  3  Mr 

Fraternal  beneficiary  Bocietlee.    General  law  for  Incorporation 
and  regulation.    Annual  reports.  O.  p.  360,  27  Ap 

la.  21,  3  Ap 
N.  T.  377,  23  Ap 

General  law.    Not  applicable  to  Masons,  etc.,  whose  chief  object 
Is  not  insurance  or  profit.  8.  O.  46,  25  F 

If  paying  only  funeral  expenses  and  sick  benefits,  exempt  from 
general  law.  Hiass.  136,  5  Mr 

Representation  at  state  councils  or  lodges.  Md.  331,  7  Ap 

Foreign  mutual  benefit  associations  to  designate  person  on  whom 
process  may  be  served  in  each  county  where  doing  business. 

Miss.  57,  9  Mr 


1257 


1258 

1259 

1260 
1261 


Fire  and  casualty  insurance 

1262  Amending  law  as  to  "  guaranty  surplus  "  and  "  special  reserve  " 

funds.    Lowering  rate  of  allowable  dividends  during  their 
accumulation.  B.  I.  307,  31  Ja 

1263  Prohibiting  combinations  to  fix  rates.  la.  22,  3  Ap 

1264  Policies.    Requirement  of  certain  amount  of  insurance  or  mak- 

ing holder  a  coinsurer  prohibited.  O.  p.  107,  30  Mr 

1265  Full  amount  of  loss  must  be  paid,  in  spite  of  any  stipulation. 

Ga.  p.  51,  23  N  '95 
8.  0.  49,  28  F 

1266  Additional  tax  on  companies  making  higher  charge  on  account  of 

"  valued  policy ''  law.  Miss.  56,  20  Mr 

1267  Loss  paid  on  stock  of  goods  to  be  only  actual  value  when 

destroyed.    Companies  to  furnish  blank  proof  of  loss. 

Miss.  56,  20  Mr 

1268  Reducing  penalty  for  including  fees  In  cost  of  insurance. 

N.  T.  841,  22  My 

1269  Single  risk  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent  of  capital  or  assets;  in  case  of 

mutual  company  not  over  5  per  cent  of  cash  assets. 

Va.  421,  26  F 

1270  Mutual    companies.    Change    to    stock    companies;    procedure 

amended.  N.  T.  850,  22  My 

1271  Extension  of  territorial  limits  of  town  and  county  cooperative 

insurance  companies.  N.  T.  007,  27  My 

1272  If  guaranty  capital  less  than  |100,000,  subject  to  same  limitations 

as  those  without  guaranty.  MJass.  126»  8  Bir 
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1273    Mntual  protection  associations  for  Insurance  of  members  only,  by 
assessment;  incorporation.  8.  0.  47,  9  Mr 

1874    Lloyds  fire  associations;  amending  Incorporation  law.    Penalty 
for  doing  business  when  not  conforming  to  law. 

N.  J.  105,  26  Mr 

1276    Foreign;  altematiye  conditions  as  to  assets  required  for  admis- 
sion to  business.  lEass.  270, 18  Ap 

1276  Casualty  insurance.    Increasing  list  of  casualties  wlilcli  coopera- 

tive companies  may  insure  against.  N.  T.  844,  22  My 

1277  Fire  insurance  companies  may  insure  against  Injury  to  or  by 

apparatus  used  for  fire  protection.  HiasB.  140, 11  Mr 

1278  lAvB  stock  insurance.    General  insurance  law  applied  to  mutual 

companies.  Ga.  p.  63,  14  D  '96 

1279  Burglary  insurance.    Foreign  companies  may  be  admitted  to 

business.  Vmb.  124,  8  Mr 

Surety  and  guaranty  companies 

(Am  «2m  for  acceptanoe,  etc.,  on  speoial  olMses  of  bonds,  85,  298,  310,  885,  651,  911 ;  also  337.  426) 

1280  Surety  companies.  May  be  accepted  on  all  bonds  if  duly  approved. 

8.  G.  20,  25  F 

1281  May  execute  bonds  of  public  officers.  O.  p.  820,  27  Ap 

1282  Act  amended  as  to  right  to  sign  bonds.  Miss.  65,  0  Mr 

1283  Amending  as  to  deposit  with  state  and  liability  of  companies. 

Suits.  Va.  406,  21  F 

1284  Amending  law.    Must  [formerly  may]  be  accepted  on  all  bonds. 

Rights  and  obligations.  Va.  248,  6  F 

1285  Title  guaranty  companies.    Must  deposit  with  state  securities 

equal  to  one  half  capital,  at  least  $250,000.         O.  p.  321,  27  Ap 

1286  Additional  powers  of  companies  in  counties  of  100,000  to  250,000. 

N.  T.  38.  25  F 

1287  Credit  insurance.    Companies  may  be  formed  under  insurance 

law.  lEass.  447,  28  My 

Transportation,    Commnnication 

(8e$  alto  Taxation,  427;  Liens,  682;  Condemnation,  763) 

Railways 

1288  Bailroad  commissioners.    Submitting  constitutional  amendment 

allowing  creation  of  office;  three  members;  term  three  years. 
Rejected  hy  people,  1896.  Heb.  107,  80  Mr  '96 
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Organizatloxu    Property.    Powers 

1289  Foreign  companies.    To  file  copy  of  charter  with  secretary  of 

state  and  In  each  county  where  property  lies.         8.  0.  50,  9  Mr 

1290  Consolidation.    Issue  of  bonds  by  consolidated  companies;  act 

amended.  O.  p.  415,  27  Ap 

1291  Authorizing  acquisition  of  additional  real  estate  for  shops,  etc.,  in 

case  of.  Va.  277, 11  F 

1292  Sale  of  railways.    Purchasers  to  retain  no  special  exemptiohs 

from  taxation  or  immunities  not  enjoyed  by  all  railways. 

Ga.  p.  62,  16  D  '95 

1298  Mortgages.  Oertain  restrictions  not  to  apply  when  mortgage 
is  for  purchase  money  of  equipment  or  property. 

8.  O.  65,  9  Mr 

1294  Foreclosure  and  powers  of  purchasers  at  sale;  act  amended. 

N.  T.  856,  21  Ap 

1295  Voluntary  dissolution.    On  petition  of  90  per  cent  of  stock,  when 

operation  abandoned  five  years.  N.  J.  9,  8  Mr 

1296  Sosolvent  railways.    Reorganization;  general  procedure  for  rail- 

ways and  bridge  companies  over  navigable  rivers. 

Ky.  21,  17  Mr 

1297  Location  of  tracks.    Exception  to  prohibition  on  building  within 

10  miles  of  another  railway,  in  certain  cases,  subject  to  approval 
of  railroad  commission.  Ga.  p.  60, 14  D  '95 

1298  Oitles  may  contract  with  railways  to  allow  construction  in  streets. 

N.  J.  152,  9  Ap 

1299  Subject  to  railroad  commission,  manufacturing  plants  may  build 

side  and  spur  tracks  to  connect  with  railway.     Miss.  60,  19  Mr 

1800  Electric  power.    Railways  or  street  railways  may  change  to  elec- 

tric power.    May  contract  for  Joint  transportation  of  passengers 
or  freight  B.  I.  400,  28  My 

1801  Employees.    iS«e  also  Bmpioyen'  liability,  260)    Employment  of  per- 

sons addicted  to  Intoxication  prohibited.    N.  T.  112,  S  41,  23  Mr 

1802  Receivers,  etc.,  of  railways  have  same  liability  to  employees  as 

corporations.  Ga.  p.  103,  16  D  '95 

Begulation  of  trafELc 

1808  Freight  rates.  Cooperation.  Railway  may  not  refuse  to  receive 
freight  from  another  road  and  to  pay  accrued  charges.  Excep- 
tions.   No  discrimination.  8.  G.  53,  9  Mr 

1804  Oonnecting  railways  operated  by  one  management  to  be  treated 

as  one  road  in  fixing  rates.  S.  C.  54,  9  Mr 

1805  Equal  facilities  and  rates  to  be  given  by  railway  to  every  con- 

necting road.    Shipper  may  designate  routes  8.  C.  56, 9  Mr 
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1806  Shipping  llTestock.    Shippers  may  at  their  own  expense  put  In 

bars,  gates  or  upper  deck,  and  cars  so  loaded  must  be  trans- 
ported. Miss.  62,  18  Mr 

1807  Unclaimed  freight  and  baggage.    Oarrier  after  60  days  may 

deliver  to  storage  warehouse,  which  after  00  days  more  may  sell. 
Surplus  goes  to  state.  Utah  70,  28  Mr 

1808  To  be  delivered  to  storage  warehouse  after  60  days.    Sale.    Per- 

ishable goods  and  livestoclE.  N.T.  974,  28  My 

1809  Sale  of  livestock  or  perishable  goods  after  24  hours,  on  applica- 

tion to  court  Md.  296,  2  Ap 

1810  Passenger  traffic.    Rates;  first  class  fixed  at  3 1-4  cents  a  mile, 

second  class,  2  3-4.    May  be  changed  as  to  any  road  by  railroad 
commissioners.  8.  O.  52,  9  Mr 

1811  Passenger  trains  must  run  at  least  once  a  day  each  way,  except 

Sunday.  Sy.  9, 17  Mr 

1812  Railroad  commissioners  to  examine  schedules  and  where  feasible 

compel  close  connections  of  intersecting  lines.        S.  C.  61,  9  Mr 

1818    Mileage  books;  act  requiring  issue  amended.    Good  for  family  or 
salesmen.  N.  T.  835,  22  My 

1814    Penalty  for  forging  or  altering  tickets,  checks,  etc.        La.  67,  9  Jl 
1816    Stations.    Railroad  commissioners  must  require  railways  to  con- 
form name  of  station  to  tb/it  of  town,  when  petitioned. 

la.  36,  2  My 

1816  Union  depot  companies.    May  issue  bonds;  regulations. 

O.  p.  118,  3  Ap 

1817  Bicycles.    Must  be  checked  and  carried  as  other  baggage. 

N.  T.  333,  20  Ap 

O.  p.  372,  27  Ap 

B.  I.  345, 14  My 

1818  Bailroad  and  steamboat  police.    Bvidence  of  appointment  and 

of  being  on  duty.  Mass.  225,  28  Mr 

Protection  and  safety      {Ses  aUo  Crimes  and  punishmentB,  830,  834.  843,  847) 

1819  Interlocking  crossings.    Trains  need  not  stop  at  crossings  hav- 

ing duly  approved  Interlocking  signals  or  similar  device. 

Miss.  61,  23  Mr 

O.  p.  316,  27  Ap 

1820  Crossings  hereafter  built  must  have  such  system. 

O.  p.  316,  27  Ap 

1821  Grade  crossings.    Cities  over  100,000  may  abolish,  at  Joint  cost 

of  city  and  railway.    Procedure.  N.  J.  97,  26  Mr 

1822  Automatic  couplers.    Not  required  on  engines.    N.  T.  664, 14  My 
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1823  <'  Goal  Jimmies.''    Use  on  certain  roads  restricted. 

H.  T.  485, 486,  9  My 

1824  Heating  cars.    Oars  used  by  fish  commissioners  exempt  from  pro- 

hibition of  stoves.  N.  Y.  209, 17  Ap 

1826  Fire  extinguishers.  One  car  on  each  train  to  be  at  once  equipped 
with  portable  chemical  extinguishers  and  one  car  thereafter 
equipped  yearly.  O.  p.  896,  27  Ap 

1826  Speed.    Railways  running  trains  in  city  or  town  over  six  miles 

per  hour  liable  for  damages  caused,  but  not  to  fine. 

lUas.  63,  IS  Mr 

1827  Accidents.    Testimony  and  reports  concerning;  act  amended. 

.  302,  22  Ap 


Street  railwa]rs.    Rapid  transit 

1828  Franchises.    Construction.     iSee  dUo  ManioipalltiM,    M2)    Oonstruc- 

tion  only  after  grant  by  local  authority,  made  after  duly  adver- 
tised hearing,  and  consent  of  one  half  abutting  property. 
Ohange  of  power.  N.  J.  192,  21  Ap 

1829  Oities  and  towns  under  20,000  may  allow  railway  and  other  cor- 

porations to  use  streets  on  popular  vote.  La.  79,  9  Jl 

1880  Existing  companies  may  extend  lines  subject  to  restrictions  of 

new  companies.  N.  J.  211,  12  My 

1881  Municipal  councils  may  renew  expired  franchises. 

O.  p.  206,  21  Ap 

1882  Railroad  commissioners  may  authorize  extension  into  adjoining 

cities  or  towns.  Mass.  501,  6  Je 

1888    Capital.    Increase,  and  requirements  in  case  of  impairment;  act 
amended.  Mass.  409,  16  My 

1884  Consolidation.    Purchase  or  consolidation  of  lines  authorized 

under  terms  as  to  fares,  transfers,  etc.,  fixed  by  municipal 
authorities.  Such  terms  subject  to  re-determination  every  15 
years.  O.  p.  277,  22  Ap 

1885  Begulations.    Street  railways  on  state   highways;  change   of 

grade  or  material  between  traclcs.  Mass.  541,  9  Je 

1886  Unlawful  to  carry  freight  or  express  matter.        29*.  J.  144,  30  Mr 

1887  May  change  to  electric  power.    May  contract  with  railways  for 

transporting  passengers  or  freight  B.  I.  400,  28  My 

1888  Bailroad  commissioners  may  appoint  an  expert  electrical  in- 

spector. N.  T.  456,  9  My 

1889  Elevated  railways.    Electric  lights  in  cars  in  New  York  city. 

N.  T.  388,  27  Ap 
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1340    Bapid  trazuslt.  Act  for  underground  system  In  cities  over  1,000,000 
amended.    Lease.  N«  T.  729, 19  My 

1841    Tranflportation  by  pneumatic  pressure.    Opening  of  streets  for, 
subject  to  law  as  to  gas  companies,  etc.  Mass.  544,  9  Je 

Other  forms  of  transportation 

1342  Express  companies.    Declared  common  carriers  and  subject  to 

railroad  commission.  la.  33,  14  Ap 

1343  Telegraph  companies.    If  error  or  delay  occurs  in  transmitting 

message,  burden  of  proof  that'  it  is  not  due  to  negligence  rests 
on  company.    Action  must  be  begun  in  60  days. 

la.  106,  30  Ap 

1344  Telephone  charges.    Allowing  increased  maximum  charges  for 

long  distance  lines  according  to  distance.  Md.  139,  2  Ap 

1346    Navigation.     (See  also  Liens,  534;  Quftrantine,  1364)     Minimum  capital 
for  companies  reduced.    May  operate  on  canals. 

N.  T.  936,  27  My 

1346  Definition  of  navigable  waters:  streams  over  26  miles  long  able 

to  float,  for  30  consecutive  days  yearly,  steamer  with  200  bales 
of  cotton.  Miss.  64,  23  Mr 

1347  Penalty  for  injuring  fastenings  or  equipment  of  vessels. 

MT.  T.  652,  12  My 

1348  Pilotage.    Coasting  vessels  or  those  loaded  with  coal  or  coke 

mined  in  17.  S.  exempt  from  compulsory  taking  of  pilot 

Md.  40,  11  Mr 
1848    Amending  law  as  to  fees  for  pilotage  and  requirements  for  license. 

Miss.  128,  20  Mr 

1360  House-boats.    Requiring  license  and  registry  of  boats  used  as 

residence  or  place  of  business.  O.  p.  208,  21  Ap 

1361  Canals.    Tax  for  extraordinary  improvements  and  for  electrical 

communication  between  stations,  etc.  N.  Y.  947,  28  My 

1862    Form  of  contracts  for  improvements;  plans,  alteration,  etc. 

N.  Y.  794.  20  My 
1363    Discretion  allowed  as  to  removing  certain  encroachments. 

N.  Y.  492, 11  My 
1864    Floating  elevators;  use  authorized  and  regulated. 

W.  Y.  881,  26  My 

1366  (Company  chartered  fcH*  ship  canal  across  Oape  Cod  peninsula. 

Mass.  642,  9  Je 
1356    General  incorporation  law  for  ship  canal  companies.    Powers. 

O.  p.  410,  27  Ap 

1367  Ferries.    Unlawful  to  transport  persons  over  Mississippi  for  hire 

within  two  miles  of  licensed  ferry.  Iia.  68»  9  Jl 
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Public  health  and  safety 

General  supervision 

(Sm  also  Sw«at  Bhope.  287;  PoUation   of  water  1008;  Sewers,  1038;  Cemeteries,  1856;  Domee- 

tic  animals,  1474) 

1858  State  board  of  health.    Members  not  to  belong  to  faculty  of 

medical  school.  la.  91,  4  Ap 

1859  Executive  committee  may  have  all  powers.  Miss.  68, 19  Mr 

1860  Allowed  per  diem  pay  and  traveling  expenses.  Va.  612,  3  Mr 

1861  Local  boards  of  health.    Vacancies  how  filled.  8.  0.  68,  25  F 

1862  Added  regulations  as  to  authenticating  and  publishing  health  ordi- 

nances of  city  boards  of  health.  la.  11, 14  Ap 

1868    Contagious  diseases.     Amending  law.  Powers  of  state  and  local 

health  boards;  quarantine.  Va.  612,  3  Mr 

1864    Regulating  fumigation  of  vessels;  fees.  N.  T.  465,  9  My 

1866    Requiring  vaccination  of  all  persons  within  five  miles  when  small- 
pox epidemic  likely  to  occur.    Virus  how  furnished. 

Miss.  69, 19  Mr 

1866  Nuisances.    Municipalities  may  define  and  abate. 

O.  p.  846,  27  Ap 

1867  Compelling  owner  of  any  dead  animal  or  of  decaying  animal  or 

vegetable  matter  to  bury  it  within  three  hours  after  notice. 

Ga.  p.  86,  16  D  '95 

1868  Requiring  license  of  stables  in  cities  over  05,000  [formerly  60,000]. 

Mass.  332,  28  Ap 

1869  Plumbing.    Requiring  plumbers  to  be  examined  and  licensed. 

Boards  established  in  places  over  5,000.  O.  p.  268,  21  Ap 

1370    Blindness.    Physicians,    midwives,   etc.,   to  report   redness  or 
inflammation  of  eyes  at  birth.  la.  57,  3  Ap 

8.  a  107,  25  F 


Practice  of  medicine,  etc. 

1871  Practice  of  medicine.    Definition.  Miss.  68, 19  Mr 

1872  General  law.    State  board  to  approve  diplomas  or  examine. 

O.  p.  44,  27  F 

1878    Four  years  [formerly  three]  course;  other  qualifications  increased. 

N.  T.  Ill,  21  Mr 

1874    Amending  as  to  registering  physicians  already  in  practice  or  com- 
ing from  other  states,  and  as  to  violations  of  law. 

Md.  194,  4  Ap 
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1875  Gomplalnt  for  ylolatlon  of  law  may  be  brought  by  secretary  of 
state  board  of  health;  no  undertaking  required. 

B.  I.  340,  13  My 

1876  State  boards  may  sue  for  injunction  to  prevent  illegal  practice; 

may  employ  counseL  La.  13,  2  Jl 

1877  Dentistry.    Required  qualifications  increased.    Change  of  county 

of  residence.    Conyiction  of  felony  to  forfeit  license. 

N.  T.  297,  17  Ap 

1378    Beorganizing  state   board.     Requiring   both    [formerly   either] 

I  graduation  and  examination  —  though  latter  may  be  waived  by 

board.  Md.  878,  4  Ap 

!  1879    Pharmacy.    Consolidation  of  laws.    Special  duty  of  state  board 

I  in  investigating  illegal  sale  of  liquor.  Mass.  397, 15  My 

1880  Licensed  physicians  may  practice  pharmacy.  HCiss.  70, 19  Mr 

1881  Office  of  secretary  and  treasurer  of  commissioners  of  pharmacy 

established.  la.  69, 14  Ap 

!  Foods.    Adulteration 

'  («M  alto  Labor— Bakeries,  284,  1415;  AnlmaU,  1474, 1496;  Dairy,  1499) 

1882  Miscellaneous  regulations  as  to  packing  and  sale. 

IX.  T.  376,  22  Ap 

1383  Canned  fruit  and  vegetables.  Grade  and  name  of  packer  to  be 
stamped  on  cans.    '*  Soaked  *'  goods  to  be  so  marked. 

Sy.  32,  21  Mr 

1884  Linseed  oil.    Prohibiting  adulteration.    Standards;  branding. 

O.  p.  417,  27  P 

1885  Vinegar.    Regulating  manufacture  and  prohibiting  adulteration. 

O.  p.  100,  30  Mr 

1886  Candy.    Adulteration  prohibited.  8.  0.  95,  9  Mr 

Xrtah  68,  28  Mr 
B.  I.  350, 15  My 

1887  Idquors.  More  rigid  definitions  and  prohibitions.  Must  me^t 
standard  of  drugs.  Mass.  272, 13  Ap 

1388  Prohibiting  fraudulent  use  of  names  or  brands  by  distillers. 
Warehouse  receipts  must  be  signed  by  actual  owner  or  operator 
of  distlUery.  Ky.  35,  27  Mr 

Public  safety 

1888  Fireworks.  Not  to  be  exploded  within  300  yards  of  railway 
depot  or  cotton  or  hay  warehouse.  ICiss.  169,  23  Mr 

1890    Fire  crackers  to  contain  no  other  explosive  than  gunpowder. 

B.  I.  842,  14  My 
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1891    TlTnTnlTiftliTig  oils.    Regulating  tests  and  storage. 

a.  T.  876.  22  Ap 

1392    Inspection  act  extended  to  naphtha,  benzine  and  gasoline. 

la.  94, 14  Ap 

1398    Turpentine  and  petroleum  products  may  be  stored  in  dwelling 
houses.  lEass.  520.  9  Je 

1894    Eng^eers.    Licensing;  act  amended.    Bxceptions  to  law.    State 
inspectors.  Hiass.  540,  9  Je 

1896    Buildings.    Provisions  to  secure  safety  during  construction. 

N.  T.  936,  27  My 

1396  Cities  and  villages  may  regulate  and  inspect  buildings,  elevators, 

etc.  O.  p.  408,  27  Ap 

1397  Provisions  for  proper  exits  and  fire  extinguishers  extended  to 

all  buildings  of  pubUc  assembly,  hospitals,  etc.  Duty  of  fac- 
tory inspector.  O.  p.  408,  27  Ap 

1898  Investigation  of  fires.    What  officers  shall  make. 

aCass.  803,  22  Ap 

1899  Fire  marshals  given  powers  of  coroners.    To  report  at  once. 

Penalty  for  neglect.  Va.  508,  27  F 

1400  Forest  fires.    Wardens  in  each  town  of  certain  counties.    Duties, 

pay.  H.  Y.  665,  14  My 

Trade.    Industries,   Mining 

Domestic  trade  and  commerce 

(Am  tOso  Ckiiporattons,  S90;  UoeniM,  482;  Negotiable  liwtnnneiita,  6S7:  Pwrtnenblps,  554) 

1401  General  law.    Weiglits  and  measures.    Regulation  of  spirits,  oils, 

milk  cans,  canned  food,  oysters,  fertilizers.  Bleyators;  hotels. 
Auctioneers  and  peddlers.  Paclcing  and  marking  fiour,  hay, 
hops,  meat,  etc.  N.  T.  876,  22  Ap 

1402  Penalties  for  violation  of  certain  provisions.         H.  T.  551, 12  My 

1403  Warehouses.    General  law.    Bonds;  receipts;  sale  of  goods. 

8.  0.  90,  9  Mr 

1404  Only  licensed  warehouse  may  issue  receipts.    Signs,  adyertise- 

ments,  etc.,  to  state  fact  of  license.  Duplicate  receipts  to  state 
reason  for  issue.  Va.  499,  27  F 

1405  Unclaimed  goods;  report  to  Justice  of  peace  to  be  in  three  [form^ly 

six]  months.    Notice  to  owner  if  known.  la.  107,  8  Ap 

1406  Penalty  for  selling  or  hypothecating  receipts  to  another  than 

owner  without  accounting  to  him.  Va.  614^  8  Mr 
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1407  CommiBsion  xnerchants.    Consignor  or  owner  of  farm  products 

has  lien  on  estate  of  insolvent  or  dead  merchant. 

Va.  613,  3  Mr 

1408  Penalty  for  fraudulently  securing  consignments  of  farm  produce. 

Ga.  p.  66,  16  D  '95 

1409  Weights  and  measures.    Office  of  state  sealer  abolished. 

Utah  98,  5  Ap 

1410  Sealers  not  compelled  to  Tisit  owners  of  scales,  etc.,  who  have 

failed  to  report.  Va.  306,  12  F 

1411  Ck>mpensation  of  sealers,  when  to  be  fees  and  when  salary. 

B.  I.  354,  15  My 

1412  Size  of  apple  and  similar  barrels.    To  be  stamped  as  standard. 

O.  p.  406,  27  Ap 

1413  Ck>unty  commissioners  to  appoint  cotton  weighers  when  peti- 

tioned.   Duties.  S.  C.  27,  9  Mr 

1414  Municipalities  over  10,000  may  require  all  coal  to  be  weighed  on 

public  scales.  S.  C.  44,  9  Mr 

1415  Sale  of  bread  to  be  by  weight.     Must  be  pure.      MT.  J.  178,  16  Ap 

1416  Bottles,  barrels;  etc.     Protection  of  owners.         MT.  Y.  933,  27  My 

1417  Protecting  owners  of  bottles  used  for  seltzer  or  mineral  waters. 

La.  120,  9  Jl 

1418  Legal  holidays.     iSee  also  Maturity  of  commercial  paper,  538)     Arbor  day, 

second  Friday  in  May.  B.  I.  334, 13  My 

1419  Labor  day  and  Arbor  day  (15  Aprfl).  Utah  14, 15  P 

1480  Decoration  day.  May  10.  S.  C.  80,  7  P 

1481  Decoration  day,  April  6.  La.  110,  9  Jl 

1428    Auctioneers.  .  Amending  law  as  to  allowable  charges.    On  chat- 
tels not  over  five  per  cent.  La.  104,  9  Jl 

1423  Public  accountants.     Qualifications.    Examination  to  be  held; 

state  board  established.  N.  Y.  312, 17  Ap 

1424  Standard  time.    Clocks  run  at  public  expense  must  keep. 

O.  p.  312,  24  Ap 
1426    Pawnbrokers.    License  and  regulation.    Limit  of  interest.    Bond. 

Va.  741,  4  Mr 

1426  Act  authorizing  pawnbroking  companies  for  relief  of  poor  borrow- 

ers extended  to  cities  over  25,000.  N.  Y.  206,  4  Ap 

1427  Newspapers.    In  legal  proceedings  reporters  not  compelled  to  dis- 

close source  of  information.  Md.  249,  2  Ap 
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Arts  and  industries 

1428  Omaha  expoBition.    Oommission  for  state  exhibit 

la-  149.  17  Ap 
La.  49,  7  Jl 

1429  ICaniifacturing.    Extending  time  and  scope  of  act  exempting 

new  factories  from  taxation  for  10  years.  Miss.  54,  23  Mr 

1480  Submitting  constitutional  amendment  that  general  assembly  may 

authorize  municipal  corporations  to  levy  special  taxes  for  aiding 
companies.    Rejected  by  people,  1896.  La.  202,  '94 

1481  Canaigre.    Bounty  of  $1  ton,  and  on  leather  tanned  from  canalgre 

raised  In  state.  XTtah  112,  5  Ap 

1482  Bilk  culture.    Bounty  of  25  cents  a  pound  tor  silk  cocoons.    Dis- 

tribution of  pamphlets,  etc.  Utah  92,  4  Ap 

1483  Silverware.    Prohibiting  marking  as  "  coin  "  or  "  sterling  "  when 

not  standard.  O.  p.  54,  5  Mr 

V.  J.  35,  11  Mr 

B.  L  329,  12  My 

Va.  315,  13  F 

Mills  and  dams.    Extending  purposes  for  which  land  may  be 
condemned,  and  amending  procedure.  Miss.  127,  0  Mr 

Horseshoeing.    Regulating  practice  in  cities  oyer  50,000.    Exami- 
nation. N.  T.  271, 17  Ap 


1434 


1485 


Mines  and  mining 

1436    Eminent  domain.    C^m  also  sio)     Additional  rights,  for  transpor- 
tation of  ores,  etc.  Ga.  p.  20, 16  D  '05 

1487    Miners  —  employment.    Ck>rporatlons  to  pay  wages  bi-weekly. 

Md.  133,  4  Ap 

1438    Bight  hours  a  day's  labor  In  all  mines  and  smelters. 

Utah  72,  30  Mr 

1430    No  person  under  14  and  no  woman  to  be  employed  In  mine  or 
smelter.  XTtah  28,  2  Mr 

1440  Coal  mines.    Inspector  established.    Powers.    Regulating  work- 

ing of  mines.  XTtah  113,  5  Ap 

1441  Only  pure  animal  or  vegetable  oil  or  paraffin  to  be  used  for 

Illumination.    Standard.  la.  92, 19  Mr;  93, 8  Ap 

1442  Natural  gas.    Repealing  requirement  that  '*  Jumbo  '^  burners  be 

enclosed  In  globes.  O.  p.  78, 19  Mr 
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AjDfriculture 

General  encouragement.    Associations 

iSe*  alio  Peddling  farm  produce,  442;  Liens  on  crops,  617,  633;  Bounties,  1432) 
1448    Agricultural  societies.    Apportionment  of  moneys  appropriated 
by  state  for  premiums.  MT.  T.  221,  8  Ap 

1444  Powers  of  associations  for  holding  fairs.    Police  officers  and  regu- 

lations. N.  J.  129,  30  Mr 

1445  Certain  restrictions  on  awarding  premiums  repealed. 

N.  T.  476,  9  My 

1446  Fanners  institutes.     Office  of  Rtate  director  established.     One 

institute  in  each  county  yearly.    Appropriation.    Md.  102,  27  Mr 

1447  Agricultural  college  to  carry  on  in  each  county  annually.    Report 

Utah  67,  28  Mr 

1448  Act  regulating  and  providing  for  support  amended  and  extended. 

O.  p.  380,  27  Ap 

1440    Patrons  of  husbandry.    Penalty  for  unlawful  wearing  of  badge. 

N.  Y.  1002,  29  My 

Soil— drainage,  irrigation,  fertilizers 

{8$4  aUo  Eminent  domadn,  510;  Dams,  1434) 

1450  Drains.    Jurisdiction  of  courts.    Notice  to  all  persons  affected 

[formerly  who  have  appeared].    Non-payment  of  assessment 
by  a  petitioner  not  to  vacate  proceedings.  N.  T.  502, 11  My 

1451  Same  provisions  for  notice  of  assessments  for  repairs  or  altera- 

tions, and  for  appeals  therefrom,  as  on  original  construction. 

N.  Y.  819,  21  My 

1452  Oounty  ditches.    Liability  of  contractors.    Filing  of  claims. 

O.  p.  27,  19  F 

1458  Amending  law  as  to  fixing  damages  to  one  county  by  ditches  from 
another  county.  O.  p.  338, 27  Ap 

1454    Providing  for  cleaning  and  assessment  of  cost.        O.  p.  395,  27  Ap 

1445  Drainage  districts.  Oraganization  on  popular  two- thirds  vote. 
Government.  Taxes  according  to  county  assessment.  Con- 
struction of  works.    No  bonds.  Utah  132, 16  Ap 

1456  Have  right  of  eminent  domain.  La.  125,  9  Jl 

1457  Iievee  districts.    Formation  where  U.  S.  authorities  are  con- 

structing levees.    Drainage  works.    Bonds.  la.  46,  7  Ap 

1458  Irrigation.    Constitutional  amendment  allowing  counties,  cities, 

etc.,  to  exceed  debt  limit  for  water  for  irrigation  or  domestic  pur- 
poses, etc.    Adopted  by  people,  1896.    See  footnote  c,  p.  408. 

&  D.  86,  *86 
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1459  Constitutional  amendment  governing  erection  of  reseryoirs  and 
,        appropriation  of  water  rights.    Ifot  voted  on  for  lack  of  proper 

BuhmUsUm,  Ore.  p.  613, 13  F  '95 

1460  Procedure  for  sale  of  water  rights  and  worlds  by  irrigation  dis- 

tricts when  taxes  unpaid.  Utah  55,  19  Mr 

1461  Fertilizers.    Analysis  and  marlcing,  tax,  prosecutions,  etc.;  act 

amended.  Mass.  297,  17  Ap 

N.  Y.  955,  28  My 
Va.  846,  5  Mr 

1462  Amending  law  as  to  seizure  of  adulterated.  Miss.  66,  18  Mr 
1468  Law  does  not  apply  to  tobacco  stems.  Va.  215,  1  F 
1464    Gasterpomace  included  in  definition.                          Miss.  65,  20  F 

Pests.     Hindrances  to  crops 

Horticulture.  State  board  established,  consisting  of  president 
and  one  member  in  each  county.  Spraying  infected  trees 
required.  Utah  117,  5  Ap 

State  entomologist  established.  To  inspect  nursery  stock. 
Penalty  for  shipping  if  diseased.    Oertiflcates.    Imported  stock. 

Md.  290,  2  Ap 

San  Jose  scale.  Inspector  established.  Destruction  or  treatment 
of  trees.  Va.  829,  5  Mr 

Prohibiting  fastening  animals  to  or  In  reach  of  fruit  trees. 

N.  J*.  162,  14  Ap 

Weeds.    Oertaln  exempted  from  requirement  of  destruction. 

O.  p.  106,  30  Mr 

1470    Russian  thistles.    Penalty  for  not  destroying.    Procedure. 

O.  p.  113, 1  Ap 

Act  amended  as  to  date  of  destroying  and  costs.         la.  78,  10  Ap 

Animals.  Counties  on  petition  of  100  voters  must  establish 
bounties  on  noxious  animals.    Bates.   Bvidence.    Utah  99,  5  Ap 

Domestic  animals 

(iSMoZMCraelty  to  animals,  54;   Hone-racing,  14  {  Insnrance,  1278 ;  Shipment,  1806,  1808) 
1478    Veterinary  practice.    Qeneral  law.    State  board  establislied. 

Va.  509.  27  F 

1474  Contagious  diseases.    General   law.     Quarantine,    importation, 

etc.    Powers  of  agricultural  experiment  station. 

Va.  362,  18  F 

1475  Killing  diseased  animals;  state  not  to  pay  value  unless  animal 

is  owned  by  person  in  state  and  has  been  in  state  three  months. 

B.  I.  844, 15  My 

1476  Animals  brought  Into  state  to  show  certificate  of  tuberculin  test. 

B.  r  844»  15  BCy 
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1477  Use  of  tubercuUn  restricted  tiU  June  1, 1897.        Kass.  276, 13  Ap 

1478  Supervisors  to  employ  veterinary  surgeon  to  examine  when  gland- 

ers or  farcy  reported.  Miss.  136,  18  Mr 

1479  Prohibiting  transportation  of  cholera-infected  hogs. 

O.  p.  388,  27  Ap 

1480  More  stringent  regulations  as  to  diseased  swine.    Sale  or  trans- 

portation while  living  or  dead  prohibited.  la.  58,  2  My 

1481  Sheep;  repealing  law  establishing  inspectors.    All  sheep  must  be 

dipped  annually.  Utah  50,  14  Mr 

1482  Fowls;  requiring  burning  or  burial  when  dead  from  contagious 

disease.  Va.  327,  14  P 

1483  Bunning  at  larg^e.    Impounding.    General  law  as  to  estrays  and 

trespassing  animals.    When  forfeited  to  state.    Sale  for  dam- 
ages. Utah  133,  16  Ap 

1484  Amending  law  as  to  form  of  ballot  in  county  elections  on  stock 

law  or  partial  stock  law.  Idss.  131,  23  Mr 

1485  What  costs  to  be  paid  on  recovery  of  estrays.  Va.  514,  27  F 

1486  Increasing  fines  and  damages  for  trespassing  animals. 

Va.  671,  3  Mr 

1487  Line  fences.    Construction  on  banks  of  stream  which  forms 

boundary.  O.  p.  326,  27  Ap 

1488  Law  not  to  apply  to  counties  having  general  stock  law,  except  in 

municipalities.  Miss.  130,  23  Mr 

1488    Use  of  barbed  wire  for  division  fences  authorized. 

N.  Y.  524,  11  My 

1480  FrotectionL  from  theft.  Prohibiting  driving  or  branding  ranging 
cattle  by  person  not  owner,  or  removing  skin  of  dead  animal. 
Liability  of  owner  for  damages.  Utah  104,  5  Ap 

1491    Increasing  penalty  for  stealing  cattle.  Miss.  85,  4  Mr 
1488    Hide  of  animal  must  be  displayed  on  request  8.  0.  07,  0  Mr 
1498    Injury  by  dogs.    (Sse  oUq  lAcenam,  450)  Damages  may    be    recov- 
ered in  every  case.  Utah  51, 14  Mr 

1484  Disposition  and  collection  of  fines.  N.  Y.  680, 15  My 

1485  Eraodulent  pedigrees.    Prohibiting  publication  or  recording. 

Utah  11,  13  F 

1486  Unwholesome  meat.    Prohibiting  feeding  certain  impure  sub- 

stances to  food  animals.  O.  p.  07,  30  Mr 

1487  Horseshoeing.    Begulatlng  practice  in  cities.    Examination. 

N.  Y.  271. 17  Ap 
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Dairy  products 
1498    state  dfdrymen's  aModatioii.    Proceedings  to  be  published  by 
state.  la.  101,  10  Ap 

1409    Bairy  products.    General  regulation.    Standard  milk.    Imitation 
butter  and  cheese  to  be  marked,  and  not  to  be  colored. 

Qa.  p.  66,  16  D  '95 

S.  0.  96,  0  Mr 

Utah  60,  21  Mr 

1500  Oream  separators  may  be  sold  on  conditional  sales. 

N.  Y.  601,  13  My 

1501  Provision  for  compensation  to  informers  repealed.^ 

O.  p.  310,  27  Ap 

1502  Imitation  butter.    Act  amended.    Extended  to  boarding  houses. 

Kass.  377,  7  My 

1508    Cheese.    Regulation    and    branding    of    substitutes,    skimmed 
cheese,  etc.  O.  p.  51,  3  Mr 

1504  Milk.    Reducing  slightly  standard  of  solids  required. 

O.  p.  149, 14  Ap 

1505  Act  amended  as  to  definition  of  standard,  marking  skimmed  milk 

and  penalties.  Mass.  398,  15  My 

1506  Inspectors  may  appoint  collectors  of  samples.        B.  I.  333,  13  My 

1507  Milk  cans;  protection  of  owners  against  use  or  detention  by  others; 

act  amended.  N.  Y.  977,  28  My 

1508  Condensed  milk.    Oans  must  bear  name  and  brand  of  manufac- 

turer. lEass.  264,  11  Ap 

Forestry 

1509  Forest  preserve.    Actions  for  trespasses,  and  disposition  of  fines. 

N.  Y.  114,  25  Mr 

1510  Constitutional  amendment  allowing  lease  of  lands  within  pre- 

serve, or  exchange  or  sale  of  lands  outside  preserve  for  purx>o8e 
of  procuring  lands  inside.    Rejected  by  people,  1896. 

N.  Y.  Ooncur.  Res.  1 

1511  Firewardens.    To  be  appointed  in  each  town  of  certain  counties. 

Duties;  pay.  N.  Y.  655,  14  My 

1512  Logs  and  lumber.     Stealing  is  larceny.    Search.      la.  71,  14  My 


Game  and  fish 


1513  General  law.    State  and  county  wardens  established. 

Utah  96,  5  Ap 

1514  Miscellaneous  amendments.  N.  J.  169,  14  Ap 

1515  Parishes  may  pass  ordinances  protecting.  La.  00,  8  J1 
1616    S^iuxe  of  n«ti  or  illegal  devices.                        H.  Y.  661,  14  My 
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1517  Officers.    Game  wardens;  office  established.    Deputies.    Search 

and  seizure  of  game  or  fish  unlawfully  held.  Md.  2d3,  4  Ap 

1518  Fisheries,  game  and  forest  commission;  compensation,  secretary 

to  be  appointed,  office  force.  N.  Y.  169,  81  Mr 

1510    Deputy  fish  and  game  wardens;  appointment  authorized.    To 
receive  fees  but  no  salary.  N.  J.  130,  30  Mr 

1520  Special  game  protectors  may  be  appointed  by  request  of  majority 

of  county  supervisors  or  of  a  game  cUib.  N.  Y.  284,  17  Ap 

Game 

1521  Ohanging  close  times  and  restrictions  as  to  game  birds,  rabbits 

and  squirrels.  O.  p.  116, 1  Ap 

1522  Additional  penalty  for  hunting  on  grounds  of  another,  after  being 

warned.  Va.  646,  3  Mr 

1528    Deer.    Open  season  September  1  to  January  1  [formerly  Febru- 
ary 1].  8.  0.  100,  9  Mr 

1524  Jack-Ughts  lawful  only  September  1-15.  N.  Y.  654,  14  My 

1525  Deer-hounds  running  at  large  prima  facie  evidence. 

N.  Y.  652,  14  My 

1526  May  be  in  possession  during  time  when  killing  is  prohibited. 

O.  p.  49,  27  F 

1527  Beaver.    KllUng  prohibited.  N.  Y.  463,  9  My 

1528  Babbits  and  squirrelB.    Close  time  January  1  to  September  1 

[formerly  October  1].  B.  I.  306,  31  Ja 

1528    Game  birds.    Close  time  extended  to  Noveml>er  1  [formerly  Octo- 
ber 11.  Oa.  p.  76,  2  D  '95 

1580  Prohibiting  sale  or  transportation  in  close  season.     O.  p.  115, 1  Ap 

1581  Partridges;  prohibiting  killing  for  two  years.  Va.  148,  27  Ja 

1582  Grouse  and  pheasants;  prohibiting  transportation  or  sale. 

O.  p.  114,  115,  1  Ap 
1588    Pheasants;  prohibiting  killing  tiU  1900.  O.  p.  117, 1  Ap 

1584  Antwerp  pigeons.    Marking  by  ring  or  seamless  leg-band. 

N.  Y.  824,  21  My 

1585  Birds.    House-sparrows  and  robins  may  be  killed  if  injuring  fruit 

O.  p.  86,  25  Mr 
Fish 

1586  General.    Provisions  for  Chesapeake  bay.  Md.  441,  7  Ap 

1587  Special  provisions  for  Lake  Brie.  O.  p.  384,  27  Ap 

1588  Miscellaneous  regulations;  consolidating  and  extending  laws. 

O.  p.882,27Ap 
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1539    Special  provisions  for  Thousand  islands,  St  Lawrence  river,  and 
other  streams.  N.  Y.  531, 11  My 

1640    Corporations  may  be  formed  f<Hr  fish  preservation. 

Md.  114,  27  Mr 

1541  Oars  used  by  fish  commissioners  may  use  stoves.    N.  Y.  2d9, 17  Ap 

1542  Increasing  maximum  fine  to  $100  [formerly  |20].        Va.  214,  1  F 
1548    No  person  to  use  more  than  two  hooks.  la.  80,  14  F 

1544  Private  parks.    No  waters  stocked  by  state  shall  be  made  a 

private  park  to  the  exclusion  of  the  public.        N.  Y.  319,  17  Ap 

1545  Deleterious  fish.    Fisheries  commissioners  may  permit  taking 

carp,  pickerel  or  other  injurious  fish  by  methods  otherwise 
unlawful.  N.  Y.  462,  0  My 

1546  PlslLways.    Amending  law  as  to  obstructions,  nets,  etc.,  in  fresh 

water  drains.  Ga.  p.  33, 14  D  '95 

1547  Seining.     Prohibiting.  La.  132,  9  J1 

1548  Use  of  nets  in  boundary  waters  of  state  permitted. 

Ky.  34,  21  Mr 

1549  Fishing  from  vessels  with  shirred  or  purse  nets  permitted  on  pay- 

ment of  license  of  |25  to  |200  per  year.  N.  J.  103,  26  Mr 

1550  Fishing  through  ice.    Prohibiting  sheds,  etc.,  or  artificial  heat 

la.  80, 14  F 

1551  Special  kinds  of  flsb.    Stocking  private  ponds  with  trout  or  land- 

locked salmon  permitted  only  with  consent  of  fisheries  commis- 
sion.   Penalties.  K.  Y.  368,  22  Ap 

1552  Mountain  trout;  reducing  penalty  for  unlawful  taking. 

Va.  836,  5  Mr 
1558    Bass  and  pike;  taking  regulated.  Md.  427,  4  Ap 

1554  Sturgeon  and  shad;  protecting.  S.  0.  102,  9  Mr 

1555  Bel-weirs  and  eel-pots;  amending  law.  N.  Y.  658, 14  My 


Shell  fish 

1556  Shell  fish.    Seizure  and  sale  of  boats  unlawfully  taking. 

K.  Y.  383,  23  Ap 

1557  Lease  of  lands;  Jurisdiction  of  fisheries  commissioners  over  con- 

troversies. N.  Y.  657,  14  My 

1558  Only  persons  having  resided  in  state  aiw  [formerly  12]  months 

shall  take.  N.  J.  196,  21  Ap 


1559    Crabs.    Less  stringent  regulations. 


Va.  600,  27  F 


1560    Scallops.    Close  time  April  1  to  October  1.    Seed  not  to  be  taken. 

268,13Ap 
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1561  Iiobsten.    Gloee  time,  November  15  to  April  15.    Not  to  be  taken 

under  nine  [formerly  10]  inches  long.  B.  I.  316,  22  Ap 

1562  Oysteni  and  terrapin.    Beqniring  license  of  |500  to  take  for 

export  from  state,  or  to  export  S.  0. 103,  9  Mr 

1568    Oysters.    Commissioners  established.    Protection  of  seed  oysters. 
Close  season  May  1  to  October  1.  N.  J.  182,  80  Mr 

1564  Amending  law.    liease  of  grounds  belonging  to  state. 

Miss.  129,  14  Mr 

1565  Amendments.    Repealing  general  property  tax  and  readjusting 

license  taxes.  La.  121,  9  Jl 

1566  Amending  as  to  license  of  boats  and  measuring  of  oysters,  and 

reducing  expenses  of  state  fishery  f  <^ce.  Md.  418,  4  Ap 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENTS 
1895-96 

NoTB— The  references  are  to  the  marginal  numbers  in  the  body  of  the  bulletin,  where  the  amend- 
ments are  summarized.  The  column  of  amendments  proposed  includes  both  those  submitted 
to  future  vote  of  the  people  and  those  referred  to  the  next  session  of  the  legislature,  as  is 
required  in  a  number  of  states. 


Adopted 

B^eeted 

Proposed 

Adopted 

B«J«etMl 

Olifnraia    ^ 

186 

Minnesota... 

191 
417 
513 
945 
1211 

219 

299 
354 

181 

III 

639 
1214 

f  olorado 

........ 

Flnn'/^A^ 

Missouri 

Montana 

611 
882 
987 

864 

.in 

I5I0 

Georgia 

650 

Idaho 

Nebraska. 

New  York... 

IlKnois 

233 
27 

453 
459 

Iowa  ........ 

Kentucky 

Lonisiana .... 

187 
230 
240 

f 

620 

802 

869 

1 129 

1205 

1430 

Oregon** 

lOI 

South  Dakota^ 
Texas 

175 
455 
610 

1459 

26 
134 
352 
457 
190 

Maryland  .... 

95 
1073 

Massachosetts 

lit 

Washin^on.. 
Wisconsin  ... 

184 

73 

a  It  has  been  impossible  to  learn  the  result  of  the  vote  on  these  amendments.  It  is  probable 
that  they  were  adopted. 

6  These  amendments  were  proposed  by  the  legislature  of  1893  and  approved  by  the  legislature  of 
1895,  but,  apparently  by  oversight,  the  necessary  special  act  regulating  their  submission  to  vote 
was  not  passed,  and  they  have  not  yet  been  submitted. 

c  Some  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  legality  of  the  vote  on  these  amendments,  owing  to  a 
technical  error  in  the  form  of  ballot,  but  the  secretary  of  state  on  December  ax  writes  that  they 
are  declared  adopted.    The  court  has  probably  not  yet  decided  the  question. 
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Academy  of  sciences,  159 
Accident  insurance,  507,  1256 
Accidente,  999, 1327 
Accountants,  1428 
Acknowledgments,  489-91 
Actions  at  law,  274,  515,  660-818 
Administration  of  estates,  574-92 
Administrators,  43,  584-92,  660,  664, 

696 
Adopted  children,  1194-95 
Adulteration  of  food,  1382-86,  1415 
Age  of  consent,  824-28 
Aged,  homes  for,  1189-90 
Agricultural    colleges,    135,    144-46, 
1447 

experiment  stations,  1474 

fairs,  144^46 

products,  442-44, 1407-8 

societies,  14, 1443-45 
Agriculture,  1443-1512 

commissioner,  1214 
Alcohol,  sale,  48 

effects  of,  129 
Aldermen,  937 
Aliens,  176-78, 188-91 
Almshouses,  712 
Amendments,  constitutions,  227,  233 

See  also  table,  p.  408 
Ambulance  service,  1196 
Amusements,  12-25 
Animals,  bounties  on,  1472 

cruelty  to,  450 

fighting,  18 
Bee  also  Domestic  animals 
Antwerp  pigeons,  1534 
Appeals,  719-28,  311,  572,  582,  691, 
777,  779 

criminal  cases,  785,  806-8 

courts  of,  615-18,  776 
Apportionment,  legislative,  235-36 


Apprenticeship,  1194 
Appropriation  of  property,  see  Con- 
demnation 
Appropriations,  municipal,  472-77 
Arbitration,  labor  disputes,  266-67 
Arbitration  and  award,  691 
Arbor  day,  1418-19 
Armories,  1111,  1124 
Arrests,  781-83 

civil,  676-77 
Art,  works  of,  164-74 
Artesian  wells,  1458 
Arts  and  industries,  1428-33  f 

Assault,  823 

Assessment,  taxes,  371-82,  454 
Assessments,    special   benefit,   374, 
1010-17,  1024-1027 

drains,  1450-51, 1455 

roads,  1066 

sewers,  1033,  1039-46 

sidewalks,  1028,  1030-32 
Assessors,  371,  969 
Assignees,  389,  559-60 
Assignments,  523,  524 
Asylums,  see  Blind,  Insane,  Orphans, 

etc.,  and  Hospitals 
Athletic  associations,  21 
Attachments,  767-72,  508.  515,  668 
Attorney-general,  152,  309,  331,  350, 

876-79,  1213-14 
Attorneys.  527,  599-601,  622,  637 

city.  939 

district,  prosecuting,  etc.,  001, 
650-51.  905 
Auctioneers,  1401,  1422 
Auditors,  chancery  courts.  684 

8ce   also    City,    County,    State 
auditors,  etc. 
Australian  ballot,  179-80 
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Badges,  316,  1449 
Baggage,  1307-d,  1317 
Ball  bonds,  785-790,  817 
Bakeries,  regulation,  284-86,  1415 
Ballot  law  commission,  182 
BaUots,  179-80,  196-97,  21^-19,  226, 
229 

machines,  216-19 
Banking  hoars,  542 
Banking  Institutions,  293, 324-48,  554 
Banks.  324-36,  502 

cooperative^  335,  346-48 

examiners,  324 

insolvent,  331-32 

savings,  333-85 

taxation,  420-21 
Baptist  churches,  321 
Bar,  admission  to»  599 
Barbed  wire,  1022, 1489 
Barratry,  600 
Barrels,  etc.,  1412, 1416-17 
Basements,  276 
Bass,  1558 
Bastardy,  57 
Bathing  grounds,  26 
Battlefields,  1152^ 
Beavers,  1527 
Beer,  44 
Benzine,  1392 
BertiUon  method,  784 
Betting,  14,  19 

Bicycles,  382,  1084-87,  1094,  1317 
Bills,  legislative,  142,  239-42 
Birds,  game,  1521,  1529-33 

song,  1535 
Black-knot,  1465 
Blacklisting  employees,  264 
Blackmail,  851 
Blind,  care  of,  1183-84 
Blindness,  prevention,  1370 
Boarding  houses,  448,  529-30,  1502 
Board  of  claims,  359 
Boats,  1350 
Bonds,  378^ 
See  also  Debts  (public) 


Bonds,  official,  549-51,  583,  867,  871, 
873,  875-76,  911,  1280-82,  1284 

in  actions,  582,  726-27,  767,  785- 
790 
Book  agents,  446 
Books,  obscene,  59 

school,  72.  126-28 
Boom  companies,  417 
Boroughs.  965-68,  975, 1035, 1052 
Bottles,  1416-17 
Boulevards,  1050-51 
Boundaries,  land,  485-86 
Bounties,  manufactures,  1431-32 

wild  animals,  1472 
Brands,  1416 

live  stock,  1490 
Bread,  1415 
Bribery,  220 
Brickyards,  282 
Bridges,  242. 1104^ 

railway,  1296 
Brokers  .447 
Building    loan    associations,    825 

342-45,  422 
Buildings,  safety,  1395-97 
Burglary,  823,  830-32 

insurance,  1279 
Burial  places,  406, 1054-57 
Business  licenses,  432-36,  1565 
Butter,  1499, 1502 

Camp  meeting^,  37,  823 
Oanaigre.  1431 
Canal  companies,  99,  1356 
Canals,  511,  843,  1345,  1351-56 
Candidates.  192-96,  220-22 
Candy,  adulterated,  1386 
Canned  food,  1383,  1401 
Canvass  of  votes,  228 
Capital,  state.  881-82 

stock,  299-302,  305,  878-80.  420 
Capitol,  883-84 
Carriers,  common.  1303-9 
Cars,  railway,  1324-25.  430.  830,  834 
Casterpomace.  1464 
Cattle,  see  Domestic  Animals 
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Caucuses,  192,  194 
Oemeteries,  406,  1054-57 
Census,  cities,  929 
Gbancery  cases,  673 

courts,  702,  593,  612,  652 
Charitable  institutions,  313-16,  1157, 
1159,  1162 

See  al8o  under  specific  heads 
Charities  aid  association,  1157 
Charities,  1157-95 

state  boards  of,  1157, 1161 
Charters,  municipal,  928,  945-948 
Cheese,  1499,  1503 
Chickamauga  park,  1152-53 
Children,  9-11,  49,  55 

adoption,  1194-95 

cruelty  to,  64 

dependent,  1191-95 

imbecile,  1177 

labor,  276-77,  1439 

polygamous,  3-4 
See  also  Minors 
Chosen  freeholders,  208,  462 
Churches,  318-22 
Cider,  44 
Cigarettes,  50-51 
Circuit  courts,  654,  685,  691,  722,  807, 

1027 
Circuses,  23 

Cities,  945-57,  526,  727,  933,  1018-21. 
1056, 1298, 1321, 1368, 1396 

aldermen,  937 

appropriations,  472-75 

census,  929 

charters,  928,  945-50 

clerk,  210,  393 

comptroller,  1027 

council,  45,  434,  951-63 

courts,  687,  619,  641-44,  680,  685, 
1171 

debts,  457-58,  467-71,  955, 1005-6, 
1017,  1047-48 

elections,  192,  204,  229,  231-32 

finance,  457-58,  467,  470-71,  475 

fire  departments,  980-83 

franchises,  942, 1328-31 


Cities  (continued) 

libraries,  154-58 

licenses,  32-34,  434,  443 

lighting,  987-1000 

mayor,   34,   644,   680,   790,   937, 
953-54 

ordinances,  45,  641,  787,  940-41 

parks,  1047-51 

police,  976-79 

sewers,  1033-34,  1039,  1042,  1045 

sidewalks,  1031, 1100 

solicitor,  939 

streets,  1010-11,  1014-17 

taxes,  100,   154-58,  374,  398-99, 
458,  980,  1047 

treasurer,   384,   386,    715,   748, 
938 

water  supply,  987-88, 1005-6 
Citizenship,  175-78,  185 
Civics,  115 

Civil  procedure,  660-779 
Civil  rights,  175 
Civil  service,  857-60,  862,  936 
Civil  war.  1156 
Claims,  board  of,  359,  879 
Clerks,  see  Court,  City,  Town  clerks, 

etc. 
Clothing,  287,  841 
Clubs,  political,  317 
Coal,  1414 

mines,  144041 
"  Coal  Jimmies,"  1323 
Codes,  247-49 
Collateral  Inheritance  tax,  410-12 

securities,  302,  330 
Collectors,  tax,  383,  395,  969 
Colleges,  133 
Colored  race,  144, 175 
Commission  merchants,  1407-8 
Common  carriers,  1303-9 
Common  pleas,  courts  of,  634 
Comptroller,   see   State,    City,    and 

County  comptroller 
Compulsory  education,  123-25 
Condemnation  of  property,  510-13, 
892,    1054,    1162,    1185,    1434, 
1436,  1456 
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CJondenmation  of  property  (continued) 

electric  works,  905-96 

railways,  763, 1291 

roads,  1078 

schools,  90 

sewers,  1034 

street  improyements,  1009,  1011 
Gonditioiial  sales,  635 
Oonf  ectionerles,  284-86 
Confederate  soldiers,  165, 1129, 1132, 

1255 
Constables,  646,  677,  742 
Constitutional  amendments,  227,  233 

Bee  also  ta:ble,  p.  408 
Constitutionality,  question  of,  722 
Contagious  diseases,  1220,  1363-65 

of  animals,  1474-82 
Contempt  of  court,  753 
Continuance,  actions,  689 
Contracts,  501,  556,  773 

land,  497 

pubUc,  879, 1235 
Contractors,  269-70, 520-27, 1452 
Controller,  see  State,  City,  County, 

etc. 
Conveyance  of  property,  449,  487-91, 
518-19,  557,  764 

record  of,  482,  491^96,  696 
Convicts,  185,  784,  852, 1199-1226 

insane,  1211-12 

labor,  1199,  1204-10,  1228-29 
Cooperatiye  banks,  335,  346-48 

insurance  corporations,  1271 
Coroners,  658 
Corporation  courts,  685 
Corporations,  261,  290-348,  849,  352, 
1540 

benevolent,  313-16 

cemetery,  1054-57 

educational,  139,  142-43,  313 

foreign,  305,  325,  852 

Ughting,  998-98 

manufacturing,  312 

membership,  313-16 

reUgious,  315,  318-23, 1189-90 

taxation,  868-69,  87&80»  413-31 


Corporations  {continues) 

See  also  Banks,  Railways,  In- 
surance, etc. 
Corrupt  practices,  elections,  220-24 
Costs  in  actions,  726,  738,  747-50 
Cotton,  1413, 1389 

factories,  281 
Counties,  901-20,  1182,  727,  788,  822, 
950 

accounts,  480-81,  909 

appropriations,  1148 

attorney,  919 

auditor,  390,  913 

board  of  education,  75-77 

board  of  equalization,  404 

bridges,  1104, 1106-7 

chosen  freeholders,  208,  462 

clerk,  5,  515-16,  795,  914-17 

commissioners,    495,    707,    901, 
907-10, 1076, 1159, 1413 

commissioners  of  insanity,  1178 

court,  575,  658,  1088 

debts,  455,  457,  466,  922,  1063. 
1149 

depo6it<Nries,  479 

ditches,  1452-54 

elections,  229, 902 

engineer,  918 

examiner,  109, 112 

finance,  463,  473-74 

funds,  400 

insane  asylums,  1168, 1174 

jails,  40, 1227-31 

jury  commissioners,  705 

new,  902 

printing,  920 

prisons,  1223,  1227-31 

roads,  1030,  1058,  1063-64,  1067, 
1076, 1079 

school  commissioner,  76, 127 

seat,  902 

seminaries,  143 

superintendent  of  schools,  78-80 

supervisors,  403,  480,  635,  918, 
1228,  1478,  1520 

taxes,  403^,  480, 1068, 1466 
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Comities  (continued) 

treafiurer,    384,    386,    887,    892, 
481a,  715,  748,  911-12 
Ck)i]pler8,  automatic,  1322 
CJourt  clerks,  449,  593,  612,  625,  681, 
707,  808,  1216 

contracts,  556 

criers,  649 

officers,  646-59,  713,  747 

stenographers,  632,  653,  692,  720 
Courtesy,  right  of,  566-69 
Courts,  603-59 

chancery,  702,  593,  612,  652 

circuit,  654,  685,  691,  722,  807, 
1027 

county,  575,  658, 1088 

criminal,  1171 

district,  574,  578,  603, 619-27,  653, 
753 

inferior,  633,  667 

justices',  603,  635-40,  670,  737, 
975,  1405 

police,  645 

probate,  574-88, 1172 

superior,  628,  680,  687 

supreme,  572,  582,  603,  605-18, 
629-32,  719-28,  807, 1213 

U.  S.,  735,  816 
Courts  of  appeals,  615-18, 776 

common  pleas,  634 

general  sessions,  634 
Crabs,  1559 
Cream  separators,  635 
Credit  insurance,  1287 
Crematories,  407 
Crimes  and  punishments,  819-52 
Criminal  conversation,  661 
Criminal  courts,  1171 

procedure,  679,  780-818 
Criminals,  apprehension  of,  783 

identification,  784 
See  al8o  Gonvicts,  Prisoners 
Crops,  517,  583 

hindrances  to,  1465-72 
QroMings,  railway,  1319-21 


Cruelty  to  animals,  450 

children,  54 
Currency,  377 
Curtesy,  right  of,  566,  569 
Cycles,  382,  1084-87,  1094,  1317 

Dairy  products,  1498-1508 
Dairymen's  association,  1498 
Damages,  personal  injury,  260,  661, 

765-68, 1094, 1100 
Damages,  property,  see  Condemna- 
tion 
Dams,  1434 

Davis  ballot  machine,  216 
Days  of  grace,  538^9 
Deaf  and  dumb,  1176-82 
Debts  (public) 

city,  457-58,  467-71,  955,  1005-6. 
1017,  1047-48 

county,  455,  457,  466,  922,  1063, 
1149 

drainage,  1457 

irrigation,  1458 

local  and  municipal,  455-71 

school,  88,  89,  102,  333,  466 

state,  353-56 

township,  89,  466,  470,  922,  927, 
1036,  1059 

town,  village  and  borough,  88, 
458,  966,  1007,  1035,  1046 
Decedents'  estates,  358,  564-92,  757 
Decoration  day,  1420-21 
Deeds,  449 

trust,  518-19,  560 
Deer,  1523-26 

Dentistry,  practice  of,  1377-78 
Depositions,  701 
Depots,  railway,  1815-16,  1389 
Descents,  3,  482,  565-72 
Devises,  570-72 
Dice,  13 
Diseases,  contagious,  1220, 1363-65 

of  animals,  1474-82 
Disorderly  conduct,  849-50 
Dispensary,  liquor,  28 
DistiUers,  1888 
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District  attorneys,  601,  651 

courts,  574,  578,  608,  619-27.  653, 
758 
Ditches,  511, 1450-56 
Divorce,  7-8,  11 
Documents,  state,  252-57,  871 
Dogs,  1493-94 

tax,  450-51 
Domestic  animals,  886,  1094,  1102, 
1473-97 

Insurance,  1278 

shipment,  1806-9 
Domestic  relations,  1-11 
Domestic  trade,  1401-27 
Dower,  482,  566-69 
Drainage,  511,  1037-38,  1097,  1450-56 

districts,  1455-56 
See  aUo  Sewerage 
Druggists,  1379-81 

liquor  sales,  30,  46-48 
Drunkenness,  30 

Economics,  116 
Education,  62-174 

compulsory,  123-25 

county  board,  75-77 

higher,  133-50 

state  board,  71-72,  142 

state   superintendent,   73,    126, 
138-34 
See  also  Schools 
Educational  institutions,  139, 142-43, 

813 
Eel-pots,  1555 
Ejectment,  756 
Elections,  179-232,  861,  946,  960 

constitutional,  227 

day,  181 

districts,  204 

expenses  of  candidates,  220-21 

Judges  of,  205,  215 

municipal,  192,  204,  229-32 

officers  of,  205-9,  224 

presidential,  225-26 
Electric  apparatus,  999 

companies,  415,  510,  995-98 


Electric  light  plants,  990-99,  1889 

railways,  1800 

street  railways,  1800,  1387-38 
Elevated  railways,  1339 
Elevators,  1354, 1401 

See  al8o  Warehouses 
Embezzlement,  837-88 
Eminent  domain,  510-518 

See  also  Condemnation 
Employer's  liability,  260-63 
Employees,  259-89,  1301-2 

See  also  Laborers 
Employment  bureaus,  259 
Engineers,  1394 
Engines,  road,  1062 
Entailed  estates,  484 
Entomologist,  1466 
Epileptics,  1157 
Equalization  of   taxes,   868,   403-5» 

428 
Equity  causes,  683-86 
Escheats,  365,  573 
Estates,  482-84 
Estates  of  decedents,  858, 564-92,  757 

absentees,  592 

Insolvents,  858,  557-68 
Estrays,  1485 
Evidence,  352,  571,  653,  692-702,  710. 

724,  798-800,  816 
Examiners,  state  board,  879 
Exceptions,  684,  719-20 
Excise  commissioners,  30,  34 
Executions,  criminal,  810 
Executions  on  Judgment,  515,  677» 
737-46 

exemptions  from,  505-9 
Executors  and  administrators,  43» 

584-92,  660,  664,  695 
Exemptions  from  execution,  505-9 

from  taxation,  406,  1066-7,  1429 
Explosives,  1389-90 
Expositions,  1428 
Express  companies,  1342,  417,  431 

Factories,  258,  275-89,  1429 

Inspectors,  288, 1397 
Fairs,  1443-45 
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False  pretenses,  839-40 
Family,  Ml 

property,  408-500 
Farmers,  442-44 

Institntes,  1446-48 
Feeble-minded,  1157,  1177, 1190 
Fees,  747,  814,  856 

See  also  specific  officers  and  sub- 
jects 
Fellow-servants,  261-62 
Felony,  804,  809,  1870 
Females,  eee  Olrls,  Women 
Fences,  1487-89,  1022 
Ferries,  1357 

Fertilizers,  1401, 1460-64,  415 
FideUty  insurance,  1280-81,  426 
Fiduciaries,  546-51,  376 
Finance,  public,  353-481 

local  and  municipal,  452-81 

state,  353-66 
Fines,  811 

Fire  companies  and    departments, 
980-83 

districts,  984, 1003 

insurance,  424,  674,  1262-77 

marshals,  1399 

protection,     1004,     1277,     1325, 
1397-1400 

wardens,  1400 
Firearms,  60-61 
Firemen,  981-86 
Fireworks,  1389-90 
Fish,  1513-20,  1536-55 

commissioners,  1518,  1541,  1545 
Fish-ways,  1546 
Fishing,  58 
Flags,  91,  1155 

state,  896-97 
Flour,  1401 
Foods,  1382-86, 1415 
Foreclosure,  517,  759-62, 1294 
Forestry,  1509-12 
Forgery,  1314 
Fourth  of  July,  477 
Fowls,  1482 
Franchises,  municipal,  942, 1328-32 

taxation,  463 


Fraternal  and  beneficiary  societies, 

316, 1257-61 
Fraud,  504,  557.  764 
Freight,  1303-9 
Freight-line  companies,  430 
Fruit  trees,  1102, 1465-68 
Fugitives  from  Justice,  782-83 

G.  A,  B.,  316,  1135,  1137 
GambUng,  12-13 
Game,  1521-35 

protectors,  1520 
Game  and  fish,  1513-66 

commissioners,  1518 

wardens,  1513, 1517, 1519 
Garbage,  1019 
Garnishment,  508 
Gas,  999,  1442 

companies,  415,  993 
Gas  and  electric  light  commission- 
ers, 998, 1000 
Gasoline,  1392 

General  assembly,  see  Legislature 
General  court.  Bee  Legislature 
Geological  survey,  161 
Geologist,  state,  162 
Gifts,  361,  478 
Girls'  industrial  schools,  150 

reformatories,  1239 
Bee  also  Women 
Governor,  868^,  74,  126,  152,  385, 
665,  837,  855,  879,  886, 1213-15, 
1217 
Grade  crossings,  1321 
Grand  Juries,  700,  704,  794-95,  906 
Grouse,  1532 

Guaranty    companies,    1280-86,    35, 
296,  810,   336,  337,  415,  426, 
561,  911 
Guardians,  548,  581,  593-98,  690 
Gunpowder,  1390 
Guide  boards,  101 
Gypsies,  848 

Habeas  corpus,  817 
Hamlets,  960-61,  974 
Handwriting,  genuineness,  694 
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Harness,  842 

Hasheesh,  53 

Hats,  24 

Hawkers,  437-44,  1401 

Hay,  1401 

Health,  public,  1358-88 

local  boards,  277,  288, 1040, 1056, 
1361-e3 

nuisances  to,  043, 1366-68 

state  boards,  1358-60,  1363,  1375 
Hedge  fences,  1098 
Heirs,  3,  482,  565-72 
Higher  education,  133-50 
Highways,  see  Roads 
Historical  societies,  160,  168 
Hogs,  1479-80 
Holidays,  41,  203, 1418-21 
Holographic  wills,  571 
Homesteads,  505 
Hops,  1401 
Horse  racing,  14-17 
Horses,  1085 
Horseshoeing,  1435 
Horticulture,  1465-68 
Hospital  corps,  1120-21 
Hospitals,  891, 1185, 1397 

See  al8o  Insane  asylums 
Hotelkeepers,  528-30,  551-52 
Hotels,  25,  30,  1401 
Hours  of  labor,  276,  282,  284, 1438 
House-boats,  1350 
House  of  representatives,  235 
Houses  of  Ill-fame,  55 
Houses  of  refuge  for  women,  1240 
Hunting,  58, 1522 

Husband  and   wife,   9-11,  498-509, 
566-69 

Ice  on  sidewalks,  1100 
Idiots,  1157,  1177,  1190 
Illuminating  oils,  1391-93,  1401,  1441 
Immigration,  880,  900 
Income  taxes,  453 
Indian  museum,  163 
Indians,  887 
Indictment,  791 


Industrial  schools,  147-50,  1237-88 
Industries,  1428-85 
Infants,  1370 

See  also  Ohlldren,  Minors 
Infectious  diseases,  1220, 1363-65 
Inferior  courts,  633,  667 
Information  in  prosecutions,  792  • 
Inheritance,  3, 482,  565-72 

taxes,  410-12 
Injunctions,  777,  962 
Injury,  action  for,  260,  765-68,  1094, 

1100 
Innkeepers,  see  Hotelkeepers 
Inquests,  coroners',  659 
Insane,  499,  569, 1163-75 

asylums    and    hospitals,    891, 
1164-70 

criminals,  1211-12 

guardians  of,  597-98, 1164 

suits  by,  692 
Insect  pests,  1465 
Insolvency,  271,  273,  389,  557-63,  577 

banks,  331-32 

corporations,  308, 311, 1254, 1296 
See  also  Receivers 
Instruction  in  schools,  126-29 

superintendent    of    public,    see 
State  superintendent 
Insurance,  558, 1242-87 

agents,  1248-50 
Insurance  companies,  293,  507,  674, 
1242-46 

accident,  507, 1256 

fidelity,  426,  1280-81 

fire    and    casualty,    424,    674, 
1262-77 

foreign,  1250-61, 1254, 1261, 1276, 
1279 

life,  1252-54 

prudential,  1256 

taxes  on,  417,  423-25, 1266 

titie,  1285-86 
Interest,  341,  536,  728,  1425 
Intoxicating  liquors,  26-48,  129,  211, 

452, 1387-88, 1401 
Intoxication,  30, 1301 
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Inyestment  companies,  840-41 
Irrigation,  510, 1458-60 

Jails,  40, 640, 1227-31 
John  Brown  farm,  170 
Joint  stock  companies,  554 
Jndges,  79,  680 

change  of,  680-82 
See  also  specific  courts 
Judgment,  572,  729-16 
divorce  cases,  8 
ezecntlons  on,  787-46,  272,  505-9, 

515,677 
stay  of,  728 
Juries  (clyll  and  criminal)  703-18, 
623,684 
criminal,  801-805,  800 
grand,  700, 704, 794-05, 906 
verdicts  of,  718, 1175 
Jnry  commissioners,  705,  801 
Justices  of  the  peace,  603,  635-40, 

670,  737,  975,  1405 
Juvenile  delinquents,  812-14,  1226, 
1232^9 

Kindergartens,  93, 131-32 

Labor,  258-89 

bureau  of,  258 

convict,  944,  1099,  1199,  1204-10, 
1228-29 

day,  1419 

hours  of,  276,  1438 

mines,  1437-41 

railways,  1301-2 

liens  for,  522 
Land  contracts,  497 
Landlord  and  tenant,  482, 534,  543-45 
Lands,  alien  ownership,  176-77 

commissioner  of,  364 

plats  of,  486,  934 

public,  168, 362-66 

sale  of,   561-62,  566,   573,   590, 
743-46,759-62 

sale  for  taxes,  393-97 
£rMateo  Property 
Larceny,  888-86, 1611 


Law,  practice  of,  599-601, 622,  687 
Laws,  244-51 

revision  of,  246-49 
Legacies,  589 
Legislation,  142,  239-42,  453,  458 

uniform,  244-46 
Legislature,  234-57 

clerk,  237 

chaplain,  238 

powers,   604,  607-10,   862,   864, 
928,945 

printing,  252-57 
Levees,  886, 1457 
Libel,  768 

Librarians,  state,  151 
Libraries,  151-58 

traveling,  153 
Licenses,  432-51,  453 

amusements,  23 

business,  432-36, 1565 

liquor  traffic,  30-48 

tobacco  traffic,  51 
Liens,  388,  421,  514-35.  590,  734-35 
Lieutenant-governor,  870 
Life  insurance,  1252-54 
Lighting,  companies,  416,  993-98 

municipal,  987-1000 
Limitation  of  actions,  660-62,  765 
Linseed  oil,  1384 
Liquors,  Intoxicating,  26-48, 129, 211, 

452, 1387-88, 1401 
Lis  pendens,  764 
Listing  system,  368 
Live-stock,  1306, 1308-9, 1473-97 

insurance  companies,  1278 
Lloyds  associations,  1274 
Loan  companies,  340-41 
Loan  and  trust  companies,  836-39 
Loans,  302,  330,  536-40 
Lobbying,  legislative,  243 
Lobsters,  1561 
Local  government,  901-1109 

finance,  452-81 
See  aUo  specific  heads 
Local  option,  29 
Lodging  houses,  448,  529^  ^ 
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Logs,  885,  1109,  1512 
Lumber,  835,  1511 
Lunatics,  see  Insane 
Lynching,  820-22 

HcTammany  ballot  machine,  217 
Malicious  mischief,  841-45 
Malicious  prosecution,  661 
Mandamus,  465,  776 
Manslaughter,  810 
Manufacturing  corporations,  312 

establishments,  268,  277,  1299, 
1429-30 
Marriage,  1-6 
Married  women,  9-11, 498-504 

dower,  564-69 
Masonic  associations,  1258 
Masters  in  chancery,  652 
Mayor,  municipal,  34,  644,  680,  790, 

937,954 
Meats,  444, 1401, 1496 
Mechanical  colleges,  144-46 
Mechanics'  liens,  520-27 
Medicine,  practice  of,  1371-76 
Membership  corporations,  313-16 
Memorial  day,  1146, 1420-21 
Memorials,  state,  165-69,  408 
Mercantile  establishments,  276,  278 
Mesne  process,  494,  677 
Methodist  churches,  322 
Midwives,  1370 
Mileage  books,  1313 
Military  parks,  408,  886,  889,  1152-54 
Military  regulations,  1110-56 
Militia,  1110-27 
Milk,  1401,  1499,  1504-8 
Mills,  1484 
Miners,  1437-39 
Mines,  510, 1436-42 
Mining  corporations,  417 
Minors,  42,  49.  55,  276-77 

criminals,  812-14,  1226,  1232-39 

guardians  of,  548,  581,  593-98. 
690 
Bee  also  Children 
Misdemeanors,  688,  800 


Mobs,  822 

Monuments,  168, 171-73,  408,  1147-«2 
Morals,  public,  1-61 
Mortgage,  loan  and  investment  com- 
panies, 34041 
Mortgages,  368,  380-81,  514-17,  596, 
1293-94 
foreclosure,  759-62 
Municipalities,   928-1057,    899,   444, 
1366, 1488 
charters,  928-29 
courts,  641-45 
debts,  455-60 
finances,  898-99,  452-78 
franchises,  942 

improvements,  1009-46 
officers,  935-39 
ordinances,  94041,  641,  787 
taxes,  398,  452-54 
treasurers,  392 
See  also  Cities,  Towns,   Vil- 
lages, Boroughs 
Murder,  823 
Museums,  state,  163-64 
Music  in  parks,  1052 
Mutual  insurance  companies,  1252. 

1270-75 
Myers  ballot  machine,  218 


Names,  change  of,  775 

Naphtha,  1392 

Narcotics,  49-58, 129 

National  guard,  1110-27 

Natural  gas,  1442 

Naturalization,  188-90 

Naval  militia,  1115-19 

Navigation,  1345-57 

Negligence,  260-63,  765.  1100 

Negotiable  instruments,  537-40 

Negro  race,  144, 175 

New  York  city,  schools,  63 
consolidation,  947 
rapid  transit,  1339-40 

Newspapers,  697 

Nominations,  179,  192-86»  221 
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Normal  schools,  114-18, 136 
Notaries  public,  491,  655^7 
Nuisances,  943, 1866-68 
Nursery  stock,  1466 

OathBy  754 

Obscene  literature,  59 

trials,  762 
Officers,    public,    251,    779,    837^, 
853-60,  1281 

Bee  also  under  specific   titles, 
Peace  officers.  Police,  State, 
etc. 
Oil  pipe  lines,  99,  416 
Oils,  1391-93, 1401.  1441 
Oleomargarine,  1499-1502 
Opium,  52-58 
Orphans,  1191-95 

court,  575 
Oysters,  1401,  1562^ 

Palisades,  Hudson  river,  889 
Pardons,  convicts,  1213-16 
Parishes,  230,  456,  1515 
Parks,  899,  1047-53 

military,  408,  886,  889, 1152-54 

private,  1644 
Parole,  convicts,  1217, 1237 
Parties  in  actions,  663-64 
Parties,  poUtical,  197 

committees,  220-21 
Partition,  action  for,  757-58 
Partnerships,  554-56 
Partridges,  1531 
Patrons  of  husbandry,  1449 
Paupers,  1161, 1186^ 
Paving,  1017 
Pawnbrokers,  1425-26 
Peace  GSicen,  640-48,  782,  820 
Peddlers,  437-44,  1401 
Pedigree  of  animals,  1495 
Penal  and  reformatory  institutions, 

1198-1241 
Penitentiaries,  1201, 1218-20 
Pensions,  soldiers,  1128-33 

See  also  Firemen,  Teachers 
Pests,  agriculture,  1465-72 


I*etroleum,  1393 

Pharmacy,  practice  of,  1379^1, 4648 
Pheasants,  1582^ 
Phonographs,  22 
Photographers,  445 
Physicians,  659, 1870-76, 1880 
Pigeons,  1534 
Pike,  1553 
Pilots,  1348-49 
Pipe  line  companies,  99,  416 
Plumbing,  1041, 1369 
Pneumatic  pressure,  1341 
Police,  976-79,  319,  323,  781,  1318, 
1444 

constables,  649 

courts,  646 
Political  clubs,  817 

committees,  221 

parties,  197 

regulations,  175-257 
PoUtaz,409 

PoUing  places,  192-93,  210-11 
Polygamous  children,  3-4 
Pool  selling,  16-17 
Pools,  349-52 
Poor,  1161, 1186« 

houses,  1188,  712 
Portraits,  174 
Postmasters,  84 
Powers,  482,  683 
Preferred  causes,  688 
Presbyterian  churches,  820 
Presidential  electors,  225-26 
Primary  elections,  192, 194 
Printing,  public,  252^7 
Prison  association,  798,  812 
Prisoners,  185,  852,  1198,  1231 
Prisons,  891, 1198-1226 

commissioners  of,  1198, 1200 

inspectors  of,  1203 

wardens,  1200-1 
Privilege  taxes,  432-436 
Prize  fighting,  18-21 
Probate  courts,  574-83,  1172 

procedure,  574-92 

register  of,  677 
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Procedure,  ciyll,  660-779 

criminal,  679,  780-818 
ProceB8,  civil,  846,  646,  668-75,  719, 

761 
Profanity,  860 

Professional  communications,  602 
Proliibltion,  liquors,    26-27 

writ  of,  776 
Promissory  notes,  637 
Property,  482-635 

actions  affecting,  516,  755-764 

adrerse  possession,  756 

conveyances,  482,  487-88,  492-96, 
618-19 

descent  of,  664-73 

exemptions,  505-9 

incumbrances,  614-35,  759^2 

injury  to,  841-45 

married  women's,  498-504 

partition,  757-56 

personal,  509,  513 

public  use,  see  Condemnation 

quieting  title,  755 
Property  and  contract  rights,  482- 

563 
Prosecuting  attorneys,  650-51,  905 
Prosecutions,  661,  791-93 
Prostitution,  56 
Public  buildings,  955-67, 1395-97 

documents,  252-57,  871 

health,  1358-88 

lands,  168,  362-66 

libraries,  153-58 

morals,  1-61 

officers,  251,  779,  837-38,  853-60, 
1281 

order  and  decency,  54-61 

printing,  252-57 

safety,  1389-1400 

works,  860 
Publishers,  446 

Quarantine^  1363 
Quarrymen,  631 


Babbits,  1621 
Racing,  14-17 
Railways,  843,  1127,  1288-1827 

bonds,  1290 

branches,  1299 

bridges,  1296 

cars,  1324-25,  430,  830,  834 

commissioners,  state,  428,  1288, 
1297,  1299,  1312,  1316,  1332, 
1338 

condemnation  of  land,  763,  1291 

injuries  by,  1327 

liens  on,  632 

right  of  way,  1297-99 

taxation,  416-17,  427-29 

tickets,  1314 
Rape,  823-28 
Rapid  transit,  1840 
Real  property,  482 

actions  affecting,  616,  756-64 
See  also  Property 
Receivers,  309-11,  831-32,  889,  1252, 

1254,  1302 
Recording  of  conveyances,  482,  492- 

96,  696 
Redemption,  execution  sales,  74646 

tax  sales,  401-2 
Referees,  750 

Reformatories,  1157, 1232-41 
Registers  of  deeds,  495 
Registration  of  voters,  187, 192,  198- 

203,  224 
Religious     corporations,     societies, 

etc.,  315,  318-23,  1189-90 
Remainder,  estates  in,  411,  484 
Reporters,  newspaper,  697 
Reports,  courts,  616-18 

state  officers,  253 
Revenue  commissioners,  436 
Revision  of  laws,  246-49 
Roads,  1058-1103,  893,  1229,  1335 

bonds,  1091,  1059,  1082 

commissioner,  1070 

improved,  1063-69 

private,  1096 
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Roads  (continued^ 

taxes,  1058-59 

tolI«  1063, 1088-93 

township,  36, 1068 

work,  1072-74,  1081-83,  1099 
Robbery,  823,  830-32 
Robins,  1535 
Rubber  tires,  1084 
Russian  thistles,  1470^71 

Sabbath  observance,  58 

Safe  deposit  companies,  336,  415 

Safety,  public,  1379-1400 

Sailors'  monument,  1151 

Salesmen,  273  • 

Salmon,  1551 

Saloons,  30-36 

Sanitation,  1366-69 

San  Jose  scale,  1467 

Saturday  half-holiday,  541-42,  874 

Sayings  banks,  333-35 

commissioners,  336 
Scales,  1410 
Scallops,  1560 
Schools,  62-150 

age  of  attendance,  125,  276-77 

boards,  81-87 

bonds,  88-89, 102,  333,  466 

buildings,  70,  88-90 

colored,  144 

commissioners,  76,  127 

committees,  83 

directors,  86 

districts,  65-69,  143,  466 

examiners,  110,  112 

funds,  92-102 

graduation,  130 

industrial,  147-50 

kindergarten,  93, 131-32 

lands,  90 

New  York  city,  63 

normal  schools,  114-18,  136 

officers,  70-87 

superintendents,  73,  74,  78-80, 
126,133-34 

Uzes,  97-100,  454 

teachers,  103-22 


Schools  {continued) 
text  books,  126-128 
township  boards,  81-83 
trustees,  82,  84-85 
Scientific  work,  159-62 
Seats  for  female  employees,  276,  278 
Secret  societies,  316 
Secretary  of  state,  126,  255-56,  292, 

363,  365,  853,  871-72,  879, 1214, 

1243,1289 
Seduction,  661 
Seines,  1547-49 
Seminaries,  county,  143 
Sentences,  criminal,  809 
Service  of  process,  345,  646,  668-75, 

719,  761 
Sewerage,  1009,  1033-46 
Sexual  ethics,  55-57,  824-29 
Shad,  1553 
Shade  trees,  1102-3 
Sheep,  1481 
SheUflsh,  1566-66 
Sheriffs,  383,  630,  647,  677,  669-70, 

739,  821, 1227 
Ship-building  companies,  417 
Ship-canals,  1355-56 
Shows,  22-24 
Sick  and  wounded,  1196 
Sick  benefit  insurance  companies, 

507,  1256 
Sidewalks,  1028,  1030-32,  1060,  1094, 

1100 
Signal  corps,  1112, 1122 
Silk  culture,  1432 
Silverware,  1433 
Sinking  funds,  463 

commissioners,  391,  462-64 
Sleeping  car  companies,  417 
Snow  on  sidewalks,  1100 
Sodomy,  829 

Soil— drainage,  etc.,  1450-64 
Soldiers  (veterans),  1128-56,  1255 
homes,  1138-40 
widows  of,  1128-32 
Song  birds,  1535 
Sparring  exhibitions,  21 
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Sparrows,  1535 

Special    assessments,    see    Assess- 
ments 
Special  proceedings,  738 
Spirits,  distHled,  see  Liquors 
Squirrels,  1521 
Stables,  1368 
Standard  time,  1424 
State  government,  861<900 
State  accounts,  1199 

archives,  160 

auditor,  342,  386,  576,  675,  816, 
875 

ballot  law  commission,  182 

bank  examiner,  324 

board  of  arbitration,  266-67 

board  of  charities,  1157, 1161 

board  of  education,  71-72, 142 

board  of  examiners,  879 

board  of  health,  1358-60,  1363, 
1375 

board  of  pardons,  1213-14 

board  of  relief,  1133 

bonds,  see  State  debt 

bureau  of  immigration,  880 

capital,  881-82 

capitol,  883-84 

centennial,  894-95 

comptroUer,  373,  751,  1181,  1214 

contracts,  879,  1235 

debt,  353-56 

depositories,  360 

entomologist,  1466 

finance,  353-66 

flag,  896-97 

geologist,  162 

historical  society,  160 

institutions,  890-93 

lands,  362-66,  510-13 

libraries,  151-53 

memorials,  165-69,  408 

museum,  163-64 

officers,  254,  861-80 

parks,  899 

printing,  252-57 

prisons,  119&-1226 


State  reformatories,  1232-41 

relics,  165 

roads,  1060-62,  1335 

school  commissioner,  74 

seal,  898 

superintendent    of    public    In- 
struction, 73,  126,  133-34 

taxes,  135,  140-41,  357,  1351 

treasurer,  873-74,  816 

troops,  1156 

university,  137-41 
State-house,  883,  884 
State's  attorney,  651 
Stayons,  railway,  1316 
Statutes,  171-73 
Stealing,  830-38,  1490-92,  1511 
Steam  heat  and  power  companies, 

1001 
Steam  rollers,  1062 
Steamboats,  1318 
Stenographers,  court,  632,  653,  692, 

720 
Stock,  see  Capital  stock 

live,  see  Domestic  animals 
Stockholders'  liability,  299 
Stone  crushers,  1062 
Stone  workers,  531 
Stony  Point  battlefield,  1154 
Storage,  see  Warehouses 
Street  railways,  1300,  1328-41,  416 
Streets,  1018-23 

improvements,        assessments, 
1010-17,  1024-27 
Students,  42  ' 
Sturgeon,  1554 
Succession  to  estates,  564-69 
Suffrage,  183-91 
Summons  in  actions,  668 
Sunday  observance,  58 
Superior  courts,  628,  680,  687 
Supreme  court,  603,  605-18,  629-32, 
1213 

appeals   to,   572,    582,    719-28, 
807 

appellate  division,  615,  629-M 
Sureties,  549-61,  788,  867 
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Surety  companies,  1280-81,  35,  298, 

310,  835,  337,  426,  551,  OU 
Sweat  shops,  283,  287-80 
Swine,  1479-80 
Swearing,  850 

Tax  amesBorSy  371,  969 

collectors,  883-90,  395,  969 
commissioners,  449 
sales,  891-400 

Taxation,  367-154 

Taxes,     business     license,     432-36, 

1565 
city,  100, 154-57,  374,  398-99,  458, 

980,  1047 

corporation,  368-69,  413-31 

county.  403-5,  480,  1058,  1455 

inheritance,  410-12 

liquors,  30-36,  452 

local    and    municipal,    452-54, 
1052 

personal,  375-82,  389 

poll,  409 

road,  1069 

school,  97-100,  454 

state,  135,  140-41,  357,  1351 

township,  922,  926,  1059 

Tillage,    154,   392,   398-99,   458, 
1029 
Teachers,  school,  103-122 

institutes,  119-122 
Technical  schools,  135,  144-50 
Telegraph  companies,  417, 1343 
Telephone  despatches,*  1344 
Temperance,   stimulants  and   nar- 
cotics, 26-53 
Tenement  houses,  287 
Terrapin,  1562 
Testimony,  see  Evidence 
Text  books,  72, 126-28 
Theaters,  22-24 
Theft,  830-38,  1490-92,  1511 
Thistles,  1470-71 
Time,  standard,  1424 
Tires,  rubber,  1084 

wide,  1096 


Title  to  property,  482-84,  487-88,  589 

insurance  of,  1285-86 
Tobacco,  49-51,  287 
Toll  roads,  1063,  1088-93 
Torrens     system,     land     transfer, 

487-88 
Towns   (townships)   921-27,   967-68, 
57,  727,  983, 1050,  1101, 1188 
appropriations,  169,  472,  476-77, 

1065, 1087,  1147 
boards  of  education,  81-83,  89 
clerk,  210 

commissioners,  371,  924-25 
debts,  466,  470,  922,  927,  1039, 

1059 
finance,  464,  472,  476-77 
local  option,  29 
officers,  923,  935,  975 
parks,  1053 
roads,  36,   1058-59,   1068,   1077, 

1093, 1100 
sewers,  1036 
taxes,  922,  926, 1058-59 
trustees,  960,  1068,  1076 
Towns  (villages),  958-59,  968,  988, 
32,  933,  1065,  1329 
debts,  88,  458,  1007 
libraries,  154 
officers,  937,  938,  969 
streets,  1009,  1013 
taxes,  154,  392 
Trade,     industries     and     mining, 

1401-42 
Trains,  railway,  845,  847,  1325-27 
Tramps,  848 
Tramways,  511 

Transportation  and  communication, 
1288-1357,  293 
taxes  on,  415-17,  427-31 
Treasurers,  see  State,  County,  City 

treasurers,  etc. 
Trees,  fruit,  1102,  1465-68 
shade,  1102-3 
1  Trespass  on  lands,  1486 
Trial  of  cases,  678-691,  752,  791-814 
Trout,  1551-52 
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Trust  companies,  336-39,  415 
Trust  deeds,  518-19,  560 
Trustees,  512,  547 
Trusts,  376,  482,  546-51,  683 
Trusts  and  combinations,  349-52 
Tuberculosis,  1476-77 
Turnpikes,  1093 
Turpentine,  1393 
Typewriting,  legal,  570 

ITnderground  railways,  1340 
Undertakings,   582,   727.     See  also 

Bonds,  Bail 
Union  depot  companies,  1316 
Union  free  school  districts,  68 
U.  S.  bureau  of  immigration,  900 

courts,  735,  816 

cessions  to,  885-89,  1107 

flag,  91 

representatives,  228 
Universities,  state,  137-41 
University  of  the  state  of  N.  Y.,  158, 

162 
Uses  and  trusts,  482,  546-48 
Usury,  see  Interest 

Vaccine  virus,  1365 
Vagrants,  846-48,  645 
Vehicles,  842 
Venire,  623,  710,  804 
Venue  of  actions,  665-67 

change  of,  665,  679-82,  796-07 
Verdict  of  juries,  718,  805 
Vessels,  534,  844,  1347,  1364 
Veterans,  see  Soldiers 
Veterinary  surgeons,  1473 

state,  1478 
Villages,  648,  960-64,  990,  1029,  1396 

bonds,  88 

elections,  964 

officers,  970-73 

sewers,  1046 

sidewalks,  1028 

streets,  1009,  1012 

taxes,  392,  398-99,  1029 

water  supply,  1002-4,  1007-8 


Vinegar,  1385 

Voters,  assistance  to,  214-15 

qualifications,  184-91 

registration,  192,  198-203 
Voting,  212-15 

machines,  216-19 

precincts,  204 

Wages,  104-5,  268-74,  1437 
Wagons,  1096 
Wardens,  cities,  937 

game  and  fish,  1513,  1517-19 

state  prisons,  1200 
Wards,  towns,  968 
Wards    and    guardians,    548,    581, 
593-98,  690 

insane,  etc.,  597-98 
Warehouses,  1307-8, 1408-6 
Water  companies,  416,  1004,  1008 

rights,  510,  1459 

supply,  1002-8,  1054 

works,  987-88,  990,  1459 
Water-closets,  factories,  279,  287 
Water-ways,  1345-67 
Weapons,  60-61 
Wearing  apparel,  841 
Weeds,  1469 

Weights  and  measures,  1401, 1409-15 
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Comparative  Receipts,  Expenditures,  Funds  and  Debts 

INTRODUCTION 

In  1 89 1  the  New  York  State  Library  published  in  connection  with  its 
legislative  bulletin  two  tables  showing  receipts  and  expenditures  by 
states  for  their  fiscal  years  ending  in  1890.  The  tables  herewith  presented 
have  a  somewhat  different  scope,  the  most  important  changes  being  the 
classification  of  receipts  according  to  source  rather  than  by  the  funds  to 
which  they  are  assigned  and  the  addition  of  statistics  relating  to  en- 
dowment funds  and  state  debt.  For  convenience  in  comparison,  as  well 
as  to  avoid  misconceptions  due  to  modifications  in  the  methods  of 
obtaining  and  grouping  figures,  the  statistics  of  1890  have  been  com- 
pletely revised  and  are  printed  side  by  side  with  those  for  1895. 

The  organization  and  functions  of  the  various  departments  and  the 
methods  of  bookkeeping  differ  so  widely  among  the  states  that  com- 
parison is  very  difficult.  The  figures  given  in  official  reports  have  often 
to  be  entirely  regrouped  and  in  many  cases  sums  twice  counted  must  be 
eliminated.  An  attempt  to  verify  the  figures  in  the  following  tables  by 
reference  to  the  reports  on  which  they  are  based  would  in  many  in- 
stances result  in  confusing  one  who  did  not  understand  the  uniform 
method  employed  in  the  compilation.  //  is  of  great  importance  accord^ 
ingly  to  read  the  accompanying  explanations. 

In  view  of  the  many  complications  in  the  accounts  of  45  states  it 
can  scarcely  be  hoped  that  some  errors,  due  either  to  misunderstand- 
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ing  of  items  or  to  wrong  judgment  in  grouping  them,  have  not  occurred, 
but  great  care  has  been  taken  and  it  is  believed  that  these  tables  are  sub- 
stantially accurate.  Thanks  are  due  to  the  many  state  financial  officers 
who  have  promptly  furnished  their  reports,  some  of  them  in  the  form  of 
advance  sheets;  and  particularly  to  those  who  have  given  specific  infor- 
mation explaining  or  supplementing  published  figures.  It  is  hoped  that 
these  tables  may  be  practically  helpful  to  all  state  financial  officers,  to 
legislatures  in  considering  their  budgets  and  to  students  of  finance.  In- 
quiries concerning  doubtful  points  or  suggestions  for  improvement  will 
be  gladly  received  by  the  legislative  librarian,  E.  Dana  Durand,  Ph.  Dv, 
who  has  compiled  the  tables  and  made  the  needed  foot  notes  and 
explanations. 

Melvil  Dewey,  Director 

EXPLANATIONS 

The  figures  given  are  taken,  with  few  exceptions,  directly  from  the 
state  financial  reports ;  but  it  has  been  necessary  in  the  case  of  Maine 
(1890),  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Arkansas  and  Colorado  to  sup- 
plement these  by  the  appropriation  acts  and  general  statutes,  particularly 
to  obtain  the  salaries  of  officers.  SUght  discrepancies  accordingly  ap- 
pear here,  and  in  Colorado  for  1890  a  considerable  one.  Occasionally 
an  item  from  some  other  source  has  been  inserted.  The  report  of  the 
auditing  officer,  known  usually  as  the  auditor  or  comptroller  (in  Wiscon- 
sin and  Oregon  the  secretary  of  state  acts  as  auditor)  has  been  generally 
used.  In  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  where  no  such  officer  exists, 
the  treasurer's  report  has  been  employed ;  while  for  supplying  figures  not 
found  in  the  auditing  officer's  reports  those  of  the  state  treasurer  have 
been  consulted. 

The  various  state  fiscal  years  ending  during  or  at  the  close  of  the 
calendar  years  1890  and  1895  respectively  have  been  chosen  for  com- 
parison, as  it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  the  reports  for  1896 
from  all  the  states  in  time.  In  South  Dakota  the  large  defalcation 
by  the  treasurer  in  1895  so  complicated  the  accounts  that  figures  for 
1896  are  given ;  payments  and  receipts  specially  on  account  of  the 
deficiency  caused  by  this  defalcation  being  omitted.  Other  figures  not 
being  available  the  reports  of  Wyoming  for  1889  and  of  Utah  for  1889  and 
1896  have  been  employed.  Arkansas,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  North 
Dakota,  Colorado,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Utah  (1889)  and  Washington  give 
figures  only  for  biennial  terms  (though  in  Washington  the  receipts  for  each 
year  are  shown  separately).     In  these  cases  half  of  the  total  item  is  taken. 
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except  for  the  expenditure  for  the  legislature,  which  falls  entirely  in  one 
year ;  the  totals  of  expenditure  take  into  consideration  the  latter  fact 
In  general,  where  the  distinction  appears  in  the  reports,  the  amount  of 
warrants  drawn  is  taken  as  the  expenditure  for  each  purpose,  rather  than 
the  amount  of  cash  actually  paid.  In  several  states  where  this  method 
is  adopted  for  the  separate  items  it  has  been  necessary  to  give  the  totals 
of  actual  cash  expenditures.  The  discrepancy  is  slight  except  in  Ne- 
braska, Montana,.  Colorado  and  Washington  where  the  warrants  annually 
drawn  are  much  in  excess  of  the  cash  receipts,  so  that  a  large  floating 
debt  is  being  accumulated. 

Aside  from  these  complications  in  the  totals,  there  are  two  other  im- 
poftant  eliminations,  i)  Under  the  separate  heads  of  income  the  sums 
received  for  addition  to  the  capital  of  endowment  funds  are  given  ac- 
cording to  their  source  —  almost  exclusively  public  lands.  But  these 
sums  properly  belong  with  neither  current  revenue  nor  expenditure,  and 
they  are  accordingly  eliminated  in  columns  22  and  72.  The  amount  of 
such  additions  to  endowment  funds  appears  in  table  C.  Mere  reinvest- 
ments of  fund  securities  are  of  course  disregarded.  2)  The  interest  on 
endowment  funds  is  usually  not  all  net  revenue,  but  is  paid  wholly  or 
partly  out  of  the  state's  own  treasury.  In  some  instances  this  fact 
might  be  safely  disregarded,  but  in  Michigan,  Illinois  and  many  other 
states  it  is  necessary  to  eliminate.  In  these  cases  the  state  has  given  ir- 
redeemable bonds  for  the  amount  of  its  educational  funds  and  annually 
pays  not  merely  the  interest  but  a  large  surplus  for  educational  purposes, 
the  interest  being  thus  clearly  not  a  receipt  but  an  expenditure  only.  For 
uniformity  that  part  of  the  income  of  endowment  funds  coming  from  the 
state  itself  has  been  omitted  in  every  case,  when  possible,  even  though  of 
small  amount.  While  the  columns  of  income  in  table  C  show  the  total 
interest,  column  20  gives  only  the  net  amount  received  from  outside 
sources  as  interest  on  endowment  funds.  Similarly  column  68  gives  the 
total  expenditure  for  interest,  including  the  amount  on  endowment  fund 
bonds,  but  as  these  sums  also  appear  as  educational  expenditures  they 
are  subtracted  in  obtaining  total  expenditures.  So  far  as  separate  sinking 
funds  exist,  the  receipts  into  and  payments  from  these  have  been  omitted 
(see  under  column  69).  Receipts  from  the  issue  or  refunding  of  bonds, 
and  payments  out  of  moneys  thus  received  are  disregarded. 

In  several  states  the  central  government  collects  certain  taxes  for  dis- 
tribution to  local  authorities,  which  appear  as  state  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments.   These  and  other  sums,  not  needing  specific  mention,  which  do 
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not  constitute  actual  revenue  or  outlay  for  current  state  purposes,  are  all 
eliminated. 

In  using  the  footings  of  columns  showing  total  state  expenditures  for 
specific  purposes,  the  explanations  in  introduction  and  foot  notes  should 
be  specially  borne  in  mind.  Such  totals  must  be  used  with  caution, 
owing  to  the  great  differences  in  the  organization  of  departments  and  in 
the  relative  expenditure  by  state  and  local  authorities  respectively  for 
various  purposes.  Somewhat  less  caution  perhaps  is  necessary  as  regards 
the  totals  of  receipts  from  different  sources.  The  italicized  figures,  which 
have  either  already  been  counted  once  in  other  columns  or  do  not 
properly  belong  to  the  year's  receipts  or  expenditures,  are  omitted  in  the 
column  (72)  of  totals  by  states j  but  they  are  included  for  the  sake  of  iah 
comparison  in  the  foot  totals  oi  forms  of  receipt  and  expenditure. 

TABI.E  A.    B1&0EIPT8 

1  General  property  taxes.  Besides  the  distinction  of  school  taxes, 
other  classifications  of  property  taxes  according  to  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  levied  are  often  made,  but  they  are  here  disregarded.  The 
Pennsylvania  state  tax  is  on  personalty  only.  In  Vermont  the 
levy  for  general  purposes  is  made  only  biennially,  and  one  half  has 
been  taken  as  the  amount  for  the  year.  Special  annual  highway 
taxes  in  addition  have  been  levied  since  1894.  The  taxes  raised  in  and 
spent  by  the  special  levee  districts  of  Louisiana  pass  through  the  general 
treasury.  Some  of  these  are  levied  on  produce  and  on  other  objects  be- 
sides general  property,  but  all  are  placed  in  this  column. 

2  School  taxes.  The  income  from  school  taxes  on  general  property 
only  is  here  given.  In  many  states  a  part  or  all  the  income  from  special 
corporation,  poll  or  license  taxes  is  also  pledged  to  school  purposes.  In 
North  Carolina  the  state  fixes  a  certain  amount  which  must  be  raised 
($717,192  in  1890,  $765,515  in  1895)  but  the  money  is  collected  directly 
by  counties.  Wisconsin  provides  for  the  levy  of  a  definite  sum  annually, 
but  in  1895  a  sufficient  revenue  was  realized  from  other  sources  so  that 
the  money  was  merely  transferred  from  the  general  treasury  account. 
Large  payments  for  education  are  made  by  many  states  out  of  the 
general  revenue,  without  levying  a  special  school  tax. 

3  Incorporation  fees  and  taxes.  In  several  states  for  which 
figures  are  not  given  in  this  column,  a  part,  which  can  not  be  separated,  of 
the  fees  of  the  secretary  of  state,  are  for  the  organization  of  corporations ; 
see  column  14.  The  amount  received  in  Pennsylvania  for  1895  appears 
again  under  the  separate  classes  of  corporation  taxes. 
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4  Corporation  taxes.  The  figures  in  this  column  and  the  three 
following  include  only  receipts  from  special  modes  of  taxing  corporations 
— taxes  on  capital,  earnings,  etc.  In  other  states  corporations  are 
xisually  assessed  to  the  general  property  tax,  and  railways  in  particular 
sometimes  pay  even  larger  sums  proportionally  in  this  way  than  in  states 
levying  special  taxes.  In  most  of  the  states  represented  in  column  4,  the 
tax  is  only  upon  telegraph,  telephone,  express  or  navigation  companies, 
or  upon  all  four  of  these  classes.  In  Minnesota  mining  taxes  are  also 
included.  The  total  for  1890  is  increased  by  the  Penpsylvania  item, 
which  Includes  railway  taxes. 

5  Railway  taxes  and  fees.  In  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey, 
West  Virginia,  Missouri,  North  and  South  Dakota  and  California  large 
amounts  are  collected .  by  the  state  from  special  taxes  on  railways,  and 
are  then  distributed  to  local  authorities;  such  sums  are  excluded 
here.  In  many  states  the  expense  of  state  boards  supervising  railways, 
banks  and  insiu-ance  companies  is  assessed  upon  the  various  companies 
pro  rata.  Such  assessments,  or  fees  for  inspection,  often  constitute  the 
only  receipts  from  these  corporations.  In  Massachusetts  the  figure  in 
this  column  represents  only  the  tax  on  railways  operating  in  foreign 
countries  and  the  expenses  of  the  commissioners ;  the  great  bulk  of  rail- 
way taxes  being  inseparable  from  general  corporation  taxes.  The  revenue 
in  Illinois  is  exclusively  from  a  tax  of  7%  on  Ihe  gross  receipts  of  the 
Illinois  Central,  paid  in  consideration  of  large  early  grants  by  the  state, 
and  perhaps  more  properly  classed  as  income  firom  public  works. 

6  Bank  taxes  and  fees.  In  the  New  England  states  these  taxes 
are  chiefly  from  savings  banks.  Revenue  from  trust  companies  and 
building-loan  associations  is  included.  See  also  explanations  under 
Railways. 

7  Insurance  taxes  and  fees.  In  the  sUtes  where  the  receipts 
from  this  source  are  small  they  usually  consist  of  fees  only,  a  uniform 
sum  being  often  required  annually  from  each  company.  Taxes  proper 
arc  frequently  proportioned  to  the  premiums  collected  in  the  state.  See 
also  Railways. 

8  Inheritance  taxes.  New  York  and  Ohio  are  the  only  states 
where  direct  as  well  as  collateral  inheritances  are  taxed.  Small  inheri- 
tances are  usually  exempted. 

9  Poll  taxes.  These  are  generally  devoted  to  schools.  The  revenue 
in  Mississippi  does  not  pass  through  the  state  treasury,  but  is  levied  by 
state  law* 
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10  Taxes  on  legal  proceedings.  These  figures  do  not  include 
ordinary  court  fees  and  fines,  which,  when  they  come  into  the  state 
treasury  at  all,  are  grouped  with  Fees,  column  14.  In  several  southern 
states  a  distinct  state  tax  is  levied  upon  suits,  writs,  conveyances,  etc 
In  Tennessee  certain  fees  and  fines  are  also  included ;  the  figures  are 
somewhat  uncertain. 

11  Business  licenses.  These  do  not  include  the  small  sums  often 
charged  for  purely  regulative  purposes  on  peddlers,  physicians,  fertilizer 
manufacturers  knd  other  occupations,  which  are  grouped  in  column  14, 
but  only  the  license  taxes  proper,  for  revenue,  found  chiefly  in  the  south. 
In  some  states  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  amount  from  liquor 
licenses  from  the  general  license  receipts.  In  the  two  Carolinas  the 
revenue  is  almost  exclusively  from  fertilizers,  but  it  constitutes  a  real  tax. 

13  Special  taxes.  The  New  York  tax  is  on  the  receipts  of  racing 
associations.  In  Connecticut  a  special  tax  on  mortgages  negotiated  by 
investment  companies  was  established  in  1889. 

14  Fees,  fines,  special  licenses,  etc.  Fees  from  corporations, 
where  they  are  separable,  are  given  in  preceding  columns.  In  some  states 
certain  court  fees  and  fines  come  to  the  state  which  elsewhere  go  to  local 
treasuries.  Licenses  of  small  amount  intended  solely  for  regulation  are 
grouped  here. 

15  Prison  and  reformatory  earnings.  In  the  northern  states 
convicts  are  employed  generally  within  the  prison,  and  the  figures  given 
represent  gross  receipts.  The  cost  of  providing  labor  itself  often  exceeds 
the  revenue.  In  the  south  prisoners  are  usually  let  out  to  contractors, 
direct  state  expenditiue  is  small  and  a  considerable  net  income  is  often 
obtained ;  while  sometimes  the  convicts  are  worked  by  public  officers  but 
are  made  practically  to  pay  the  entire  expense  of  their  maintenance.  In 
such  cases  the  receipts  and  expenditures  often  do  not  pass  through  the 
state  treasury,  but  where  they  could  be  ascertained  they  are  here  given. 

16  Public  works.  For  the  most  part  these  items  represent  interest, 
dividends  on  state  stocks  or  rental  paid  by  railways  aided  by  the  state. 
The  amount  in  Pennsylvania  for  1890  is  increased  by  the  last  excep- 
tionally large  payment  by  the  Pennsylvania  railway  of  the  '  commutation 
of  tonnage  tax,'  which  was  in  reality  purchase  money  for  the  state's  right 
in  that  road.  In  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  the  entire  receipts  firom 
tuition  fees,  gifts,  etc.  to  state  educational  institutions  pass  through  the 
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State  treasury  and  are  classe^l  here.     The  California  receipts  are  from 
San  Francisco  harbor  dues;  those  in  Ohio  and  Illinois  from  canals. 

17  Public  lands.  The  United  States  government  has  granted  a 
large  amount  of  land  to  states  for  public  schools  and  other  educational 
and  charitable  purposes.  Receipts  from  sales  of  land  are  usually  added 
to  the  capital  of  endowment  funds;  they  appear  in  this  column  but  not 
in  the  total  of  ordinary  revenue  receipts;  see  table  C.  Interest  on  de- 
ferred payments  usually  is  a  proper  revenue  receipt,  being  used  currently 
for  the  purpose  represented  by  the  grant.  The  New  Jersey  receipts  are 
from  leases  of  tide  lands  for  wharf  and  other  purposes. 

19  Refunds  by  localities.  In  general  mere  refunds  have  been  omit- 
ted from  the  tables,  but  in  certain  cases  they  represent  a  mode  of  distribut- 
ing a  burden  met  in  most  states  by  general  tax.  Part  of  the  receipts  in 
Massachusetts  and  all  in  the  other  states  are  for  the  support  of  insane, 
poor  or  other  dependents  in  state  institutions.  Counties  or  towns  are 
charged  with  the  expense  in  proportion  to  the  inmates  coming  from  each. 
In  Massachusetts  for  1895  a  large  proportion  of  the  interest  on  the  public 
debt  was  refunded  by  Boston  and  the  neighboring  districts  benefited  by 
the  Metropolitan  parks,  sewerage  system  and  other  enterprises  for  which 
the  state  has  recently  issued  bonds. 

20  Net  interest  of  endowment  funds.  These  figures  give  the  total 
actual  income  from  other  sources  than  the  state's  own  treasury,  of  educa- 
tional and  other  endowment  funds  (exclusive  of  sinking  funds).  See  also 
above  p.  431. 

21  Miscellaneous.  A  considerable  proportion  of  these  amounts  con- 
sists of  the  annual  donations  made  by  the  United  States  government  to 
agricultural  colleges  and  to  soldiers*  homes.  In  New  York  $688,576, 
constituting  the  'college  fund,'  was  transferred  to  the  general  revenue 
fund  in  1895,  the  state  agreeing  to  pay  interest  perpetually  on  the  amount. 

22  Totals.  The  eliminations  and  additions  made  in  obtaining  these 
totals  have  been  described  above  (p.  431).  Certain  receipts  from  prisons 
and  from  school  taxes  not  passing  through  the  state  treasury,  but  given 
in  the  preceding  columns,  are  here  included. 

TABUB  B.    EXPENDITUBES 

23  Leg^islature.  In  all  but  six  states.  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  legislative 
sessions  are  biennial,  but  where  no  session  occurred  in  the  fiscal  year 
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covered  by  these  tables  the  expenses  of  t|;ie  session  for  the  preceding  (in 
one  or  two  instances  the  following^  year  have  been  inserted  in  italics  for 
comparison  and  included  in  the  totals  at  the  foot  though  not  at  the  end 
of  the  table. 

24  Executive.  Governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and  where  it  exists, 
executive  council. 

25-28  Secretary  of  state,  attorney-general,  treasurer,  auditor. 

The  character  and  extent  of  the  duties  of  these  officers  differ  greatly  in 
different  states;,  hence  the  wide  variations  in  the  expenditures  for  them. 
The  supervision  of  banks  and  insurance  companies,  and  the  management 
of  public  lands  frequently  falls  to  the  treasurer  or  auditor,  sometimes  to 
the  secretary  of  state. 

29  Public  printing.  The  expense  of  printing  is  usually  greater  in 
years  when  the  biennial  legislative  session  occurs.  The  cost  of  printing 
court  reports  is  here  .included.  The  printing  of  records  of  veterans  and 
similar  documents  is  placed  under  Soldiers'  relief  (column  49). 

30  Judiciary.  Here,  as  with  many  of  the  succeeding  classes  of  ex- 
penditure, there  is  wide  difiference  among  the  states  as  to  the  proportion 
of  the  expense  borne  respectively  by  state  and  local  governments.  Com- 
parison is  accordingly  apt  to  be  misleading.  In  Vermont,  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut  nearly  all  courts  are  supported  by  the  state,  but  usually 
only  the  supreme  court  and  the  court  of  next  inferior  grade  are  so  main- 
tained. In  the  southern  states  the  larger  part  of  the  state's  expenditure 
is  usually  for  costs  in  criminal  cases,  often  entirely  a  charge  on  the  central 
treasury.  The  cost  of  apprehending  or  extraditing  criminals,  rewards, 
etc.  is  included  here.  In  Ohio  no  distinction  can  be  made  between 
criminal  court  costs  and  the  expense  of  transporting  convicts,  and  the 
entire  sum  is  placed  in  this  column. 

31  Militia  or  national  guard.  Military  schools  are  placed  with 
higher  educarion.  Reprinting  of  civil  war  records  by  the  adjutant- 
general  is  grouped  with  expenditure  for  veterans.  The  sums  for  West 
Virginia  and  Michigan,  1S95,  were  increased  by  calling  out  troops  to 
suppress  riots. 

32  Public  schools.  Great  differences  exist  among  the  states  as  to 
the  proportion  of  expenditure  by  state  and  local  authorities  respectively. 
In  a  few  cases  (North  Carolina,  South  Carolin;i,  Montana,  Wyoming; 
and  Vermont,  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  Idaho  and  Washington  for 
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1890)  the  State's  outlay  is  practically  limited  to  supervision  by  the  de- 
partment of  education.  In  most  states  there  is  also  a  state  school  fund, 
usually  derived  from  United  States  grants  of  land,  and  the  income  from 
this  (including  interest  on  deferred  land  sales)  must  also  be  distributed 
to  local  authorities.  The  distribution  of  such  funds  and  the  cost  of 
state  supervision  constitute  the  entire  state  expense  in  Massachusetts, 
Louisiana,  Tennessee,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Colorado,  South  Dakota,  Nevada, 
Oregon  and  Idaho.  In  all  the  other  states  an  additional  distribution, 
often  large,  is  made  to  'local  authorities  from  the  general  revenue  or  from 
the  proceeds  of  a  special  school  tax.  Sums  added  to  endowment  funds 
arc  excluded  here.    See  also  p.  431,  443. 

33  Normal  schools.  Including  expense  of  teachers'  institutes  and 
examinations  where  separable  from  other  school  expenditures.  In  some 
states  endowment  funds  exist ;  see  table  C. 

34  State  universities,  etc.  This  column  includes  professional 
schools.  In  most  southern  and  several  eastern  states  there  is  no 
distinct  state  university  but  aid  is  granted  to  private  institutions.  In 
Virginia  and  Tennessee  specially  .such  institutions  hold  large  amounts 
of  state  bonds.  Endowment  funds,  based  on  United  States  grants, 
exist  in  many  states ;  see  ex[)lanations  under  Schools.  The  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York  is  a  state  department  supervising  all  incorporated 
high  schools  and  academies,  and  also  all  other  secondary  schools,  and 
including  all  higher  professional  and  technical  educational  institutions  in 
the  state.  The  cost  of  supervising  these  higher  institutions  not  being 
separated  from  that  for  supervising  secondary  education,  the  expenditure 
of  the  department  (except  that  for  libraries)  is  grouped  with  public 
schools.  In  most  states  the  expenditure  for  the  state  university  includes 
only  the  amount  appropriated  outright,  the  general  receipts  (from  tuition, 
gifts,  etc.)  and  disbursements  of  the  institution  not  passing  through  the 
state  treasury,  but  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  the  receipts  of  the  uni- 
versity from  all  sources  go  to  the  state  and  the  gross  expenditures  are 
given.  In  these  same  states  and  in  Ohio,  Illinois,  Nebraska,  California 
and  Nevada,  the  agricultural  college  is  united  wholly  or  partly  with  the 
university. 

35  Agricultural  and  industrial  education.  A  large  part  of  these 
expenditures  are  either  from  funds  created  by  earlier  United  States  grants 
of  land  or  from  the  annual  cash  distribution  now  being  made  by  the 
United  States  government  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges.     In 
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a  few  of  the  New  England  states  and  in  New  Jersey  textile  and  similar 
industrial  schools  are  also  maintained.  The  expense  of  farmers'  institutes 
and  of  experiment  stations  is  classed  under  Agriculture  (column  59).  See 
also  Universities. 

36,  37  State  and  local  libraries.  Except  in  the  larger  and  older 
states  the  state  library  consists  almost  exclusively  of  law  books  intended 
for  the  use  of  the  legislature  and  courts.  The  court  reporter  or  marshal 
sometimes  acts  as  librarian ;  the  secretary  of  state  occasionally  holds  the 
same  position.  New  York,  the  New  England  states  and  one  or  two 
others  have  recently  begun  the  supervision  and  aid  of  local  public  libraries. 
New  York  being  far  in  advance  in  the  matter.  The  expenditure  by 
Kentucky  in  1890  is  hardly  of  this  same  class. 

38  Prisons.  See  remarks  under  column  15.  In  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Wisconsin  local  authorities 
support  the  convicts,  the  state  merely  paying  the  officers  and  general 
expenses.  Specially  in  the  south  prisoners  are  worked  in  camps  by  con- 
tractors and  cost  the  state  little,  while  in  some  other  states  the  prison 
receipts  and  expenditures  do  not  all  pass  through  the  state  treasury  and 
can  not  be  ascertained. 

41  Insane.  In  several  states  (e.  g.  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania)  the  insane,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  blind  are 
supported  by  towns  or  counties,  the  state  merely  furnishing  buildings, 
paying  the  administrative  expenses  and  supporting  such  patients  as  can 
claim  no  local  settlement.  In  some  of  the  middle  western  states  a 
similar  practice  prevails,  but  the  contributions  by  counties  pass  through 
the  state  treasury  (see  column  19)  so  that  the  gross  expenditures  appear 
in  this  column.  In  most  central,  southern  and  western  states  however 
practically  the  entire  maintenance  of  defective  classes  is  a  state  charge. 
The  expense  of  special  asylums  for  the  criminal  insane  is  here  included. 

42  Feeble-minded.  The  movement  to  provide  separate  care  for 
idiots,  feeble-minded  and  epileptics  is  comparatively  recent.  In  some 
cases  expenditures  for  these  classes  can  not  be  separated  from  those  for 
insane.    See  also  explanations  under  Insane. 

43>  44  Blind,  deaf  and  dumb.  In  many  cases  joint  institutions 
exist  for  these  classes  and  the  expenditure  for  each  separately  can  not 
be  distinguished.  Fewer  states  maintain  their  own  institutions  than  in  the 
case  of  the  insane ;  although  the  central  and  western  states  mostly  do  so. 
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The  Others  either  make  donations  to  private  institutions  or  pay  for 
maintaining  indigent  inmates  in  such  institutions ;  the  latter  is  largely  the 
case  in  New  York.    See  also  Insane. 

45  Hospitals.  Practically  all  such  expenditures  consist  of  gifts  to 
private  institutions. 

46  Orphans.  Most  states  leave  the  care  of  orphans  to  private 
charity.  In  New  York,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Oregon  and  Idaho 
the  expenditures  consist  of  gifts  to  private  institutions.  In  Pennsylva- 
nia, Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Kansas  the  outlay  is  wholly  or  chiefly 
for  soldiers'  orphans.  The  'state  public  school*  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota  is  here  included. 

47  Poor  relief.  Except  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Cali- 
fornia, the  local  authorities  are  charged  with  the  bulk  of  poor 
relief,  and  only  the  two  first  named  maintain  state  institutions. 
The  expenditures  in  the  other  states  are  either  for  the  relief  of 
paupers  not  able  to  establish  a  settlement  (New  York,  Maine, 
and  Connecticut),  for  the  aid  of  private  charitable  institutions 
(Maine,  Iowa  and  Oregon)  or  for  special  aid  to  farmers  and  others  suf- 
fering from  drought  or  fire.  The  latter  expenditures  are  usually  in  the 
form  of  loans. 

48  Soldiers'  homes.  These  figures  include,  usually,  the  large  con- 
tributions made  by  the  United  States  government  for  the  support  of  such 
institutions.     Institutions  for  veterans'  orphans  are  grouped  in  column  46. 

49  Soldiers*  relief,  etc  This  column  includes  all  expenses  growing 
out  of  the  civil  war  except  those  for  soldiers'  homes  and  monuments. 
Maine  and  Massachusetts  are  the  only  northern  states  paying  regular 
pensions  to  veterans.  In  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut  and  Minnesota 
special  aid  is  granted  to  poor  soldiers  and  the  state  contributes  to  the 
burial  expenses  of  deceased  veterans.  Most  southern  states  pay  regular 
pensions  to  poor  or  maimed  confederate  veterans.  The  expenditures 
assigned  to  the  other  states  are  chiefly  for  the  compilation  of  military 
records. 

50  Soldiers'  monuments.  The  erection  and  care  of  state  memorials 
in  general,  statues,  etc  are  included  here,  but  soldiers'  monuments  and 
military  or  battlefield  parks  cause  far  the  larger  part  of  the  expenditure. 

51  Taxation.  In  the  few  southern  and  central  states  where  the  sums' 
are  large^  the  state  itself  has  charge  of  the  assessment  and  collection  of 
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taxes,  usually  left  to  local  authorities.  In  other  states  the  expenses  are, 
for  the  most  part,  for  equalizing  assessments  between  different  counties, 
or  for  assessing  railways  and  transportation  companies.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  outlay  for  the  state  treasurer  or  comptroller  often  goes  for  the 
collection  of  taxes.  In  Louisiana  the  commissions  on  taxes  and  other 
revenues,  deducted  from  gross  receipts,  are  treated  as  an  expenditure. 
In  Pennsylvania  the  expense  is  chiefly  in  collecting  business  license  taxes. 

52  Railway  department.  In  a  few  states  the  secretary  of  state  or 
auditor  has  charge  of  railway  supervision.  In  Pennsylvania  the  depart- 
ment of  internal  affairs  has  this  task  and  also  collects  labor  and  tax 
statistics;  in  1890  it  had  some  control  over  banks. 

53  Insurance  department.  In  a  large  number  of  states  the  auditor 
has  the  supervision  of  insurance  companies;  in  a  few  the  secretary  of 
state  or  treasurer.  Very  few  are  entirely  without  the  department  in  some 
form. 

54  Bank  department.  In  several  southern  states  the  state  treasurer 
has  supervision  of  banks.  In  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  Montana 
and  some  other  western  states  a  *  public  examiner'  is  charged  with  in- 
vestigating the  accounts  of  state  officers  and  institutions,  of  local  officers, 
and  of  banks.  The  expenditures  for  such  examiners  are  treated  as  mis- 
cellaneous in  these  tables. 

55  Public  Health.  In  a  few  states  small  sums  are  spent  by 
special  boards  of  examiners  in  medicirte,  dentistry  and  pharmacy,  and 
are  here  included.  The  considerable  amounts  expended  for  inspecting 
livestock  and  meats  are  largely  designed  to  promote  public  health,  but 
are  grouped  with  Agriculture.     See  also  Dairy  and  food  inspection  (60). 

56  Labor  statistics  and  factory  inspection.  In  several  sutes 
there  are  separate  departments  for  labor  statistics  and  information  and 
for  factory  inspection,  while  in  others  a  single  department  performs  both 
functions.  In  Massachusetts  the  <  district  police '  has  as  its  chief  duty 
the  enforcement  of  factory  laws,  but  it  also  inspects  buildings  and  docs 
other  similar  work. 

59  Agriculture.  Besides  the  expense  of  the  state  board  which 
exists  in  most  states  and  which  collects  agricultural  statistics,  maintains 
experiment  stations,  examines  fertilizers,  etc..  New  York,  Massachusetts 
and  several  other  states  distribute  considerable  amounts  to  local  agri- 
cultural societies  for  aiding  fairs,  carrying  on  farmers'  institutes  and  for 
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Other  purposes.  Specially  of  late  years  many  northern  and  eastern  states 
have  spent  large  sums,  sometimes  through  special  boards,  for  inspecting 
live  cattle  brought  into  the  state  in  order  to  prevent  contagious  diseases 
dangerous  to  human  as  well  as  animal  health.  In  the  grazing  states  of 
the  west  considerable  expense  is  also  caused  by  the  inspection  of  livestock, 
partly  to  check  disease  and  partly  to  prevent  fraudulent  branding  or  steal- 
ing of  animals.  The  duty  of  encouraging  immigration  is  usually  left  to 
agricultural  departments  and  where  separate  boards  exist  their  expendi- 
tures are  here  included,  as  are  those  for  weather  service,  entomologic  and 
horticultural  investigations,  etc.  Minnesota  spends  much  more  than  any 
other  state  for  insj^ecting  and  weighing  grain  at  terminal  points;  in 
several  other  western  states  the  railway  commission  has  some  supervision 
over  warehouses  and  grain  shipment. 

60  Dairy  and  food  inspection.  Expenditure  for  this  purpose  in 
some  states  is  inseparable  from  that  of  the  agricultural  department  or  of 
the  board  of  health. 

63  Public  lands.  These  expenditures  include  the  cost  of  surveying 
lands,  appraising  for  sale,  collecting  money  from  sales,  etc.,  and  are 
naturally  greater  in  the  western  states  where  lands  are  not  yet  all  disposed 
of.  The  work  is  sometimes  performed  by  the  state  auditor,  treasurer  or 
secretary  of  state,  but  in  such  cases  is  usually  unimportant.  See  also 
p.  431,  and  column  17. 

64  Geologic  and  topographic  siu^ey.  Topograpic  surveys  are  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  mere  survey  of  state  salable  lands,  coming 
under  the  preceding  column. 

65  Public  works.  These  expenditures  are  for  a  greater  variety  of 
purposes  than  those  in  any  other  column.  In  New  York,  where  they  are 
chiefly  for  maintenance  of  the  canals,  a  certain  tax  is  fixed  annually  in 
advance  and  the  full  sum  collected  is  turned  over  to  the  canal  fund,  which 
sometimes  spends  less,  sometimes  more,  during  the  year.  The  amount  so 
transferred  from  the  general  to  the  canal  fund  is  here  given.  Large  sums 
are  now  being  spent  out  of  the  proceeds  of  bonds  for  deepening  the  canals. 
In  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey  the  state  has 
recently  begun  to  aid  in  constructing  improved  roads,  but  in  Massachu- 
setts these  expenditures  are  chiefly  covered  by  loans.  In  1890  Connecti- 
cut bought  out  the  rights  of  the  Hartford  Bridge  company  and  Pennsylvania 
spent  $200,000  in  harbor  improvements.  Louisiana  expends  great  sums 
on  levees,  over  half  of  the  amounts  here  given  being  spent  in  special  levee 
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districts,  and  met  by  local  taxes  levied  in  such  districts.  Ohio's  expen* 
diture  is  for  canals,  Colorado's  for  bridges  and  irrigation  works,  Cali- 
fornia's for  maintaining  the  harbor  and  wharves  at  San  Francisco,  and 
Oregon's  for  roads. 

66y  67  Public  buildings.  The  cost  of  constructing  and  maintain- 
ing buildings  for  special  purposes — prisons,  universities,  etc. — ^is  grouped 
with  the  specific  subject  (except  the  state  library  buildings  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Virginia).  The  expenditures  in  these  columns  are 
chiefly  upon  the  state  capitol.  The  cost  of  minor  repairs  is  placed  under 
maintenance.  Wide  variations  in  column  67  are  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  m  many  states  part  of  the  janitorial  and  similar  expense  is  grouped 
with  special  departments  occupying  the  capitol,  while  in  others  it  is 
classed  as  contingent  or  miscellaneous  expense  and  can  not  be  separated. 

68  Interest.  This  includes  interest  on  temporary  or  revenue  bonds. 
Interest  on  bonds  held  by  state  endowment  funds  is  here  given  although 

,  duplicated  under  the  special  purpose  for  which  the  endowment  fund  ex- 
ists. The  debt  statements  in  table  C  will  indicate  approximately  what 
proportion  of  interest  is  a  proper  interest  expenditure.  See  also  page 
preceding. 

69  Reduction  of  debt.  Where,  as  in  Massachusetts,  special  sink- 
ing funds  exist  which  accumulate  interest  on  investments  and  from  time 
to  time  make  payments  of  bonds  due,  such  receipts  and  payments  are 
disregarded  as  not  recurrent  and  ordinary.  But  where  debt  payments 
are  made  from  the  general  state  revenue,  whether  for  addition  to  the 
sinking  fund,  for  buying  outstanding  bonds,  or  redeeming  bonds  maturing 
in  annual  instalments,  these  are  here  given.  In  Pennsylvania  all  sinking 
fund  payments  are  included  in  the  general  accounts  and  to  save  confu- 
sion are  not  omitted  from  this  column. 

71  Miscellaneous.  The  reports  in  some  states  group  together  con- 
tingent and  miscellaneous  expenses  which  in  others  are  distributed 
among  departmental  expenditures. 

72  Totals.  These  figures  are  obtained  directly  fi'om  the  totals  given 
in  official  reports,  with  the  necessary  eliminations  of  duplicated  sums, 
rather  tlian  by  adding  the  preceding  figures.  Figures  italicized  in  the 
preceding  columns  and  amounts  duplicated  in  them  (specially  under 
interest  on  state  debt)  are  omitted;  on  the  other  hand  figures  not  found 
in  the  financial  reports  but  obtained  firom  other  sources  and  included  in 
the  preceding  columns  (such  as  those  showing  the  expenditures  for 
prisons  in  certain  states)  are  added  into  the  totals.    See  also  p.  431. 
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TABLB  C.    KNDOWMBNT  FUNDS 

Educational  endowment  funds  have  in  most  states  been  transformed 
into  obligations  of  the  state  itself.  In  such  cases  they  simply  constitute 
a  pledge  on  the  part  of  the  state  to  pay  a  certain  amount  annually  for 
the  purpose  named,  an  amount  usually  far  exceeded  by  the  actual  ap- 
propriations. The  *  fiction ',  \s  one  of  the  state  financial  o  Jeers  ex- 
presses it.  must  however  be  kept  up  because  of  the  terms  of  the  United 
States  land  grants  under  which  practically  all  such  funds  have  been 
established.  These  states  have  taken  into  their  general  revenue  the 
capital  of  the  endowment  funds  and  issued  certificates  of  indebtedness 
for  the  amount.  Usually  where  this  has  once  been  done  further  receipts 
from  time  to  time  to  the  credit  of  the  fund  are  immediately  turned  into 
the  general  treasury  and  additional  certificates  issued;  but  in  some 
cases  (e.  g.  Wisconsin)  such  receipts  have  been  invested  in  other  securi- 
ties, at  least  for  a  time,  so  that  the  fund  gonsists  of  two  essentially 
different  parts.  Even  in  states  where  the  general  plan  just  outlined  is 
not  followed,  part  of  the  endowment  funds  is  often  invested  in  state 
bonds. 

The  columns  of  receipts  from  endowment  funds  show  the  total  interest 
on  the  funds,  whether  from  outside  investments,  in  which  case  they  con- 
stitute actual  revenue,  pr  from  the  state  itself,  when  they  are  simply  a 
form  of  expenditure  and  appear  as  such  in  table  B  under  interest  as 
well  as  under  the  column  for  the  appropriate  educational  purpose.  The 
net  amount  of  actual  revenue  from  all  these  funds  collectively  is  shown 
in  table  A,  column  20c  That  column  together  with  the  footnotes  to 
table  C  will  make  clear  the  actual  character  of  the  endowment  fund 
securities  in  each  case.  In  several  states  where  no  footnotes  are  appended 
small  amounts  of  state  bonds  are  also  held  by  these  funds. 

The  amounts  added  to  endowment  funds  consist  almost  solely  of 
moneys  fi-om  the  sale  of  lands,  but  occasionally  certain  fees  and  fines  or 
the  receipts  from  escheated  estates  go  to  the  capital  of  endowment 
funds. 

State  financial  reports  often  fail  to  give  statistics  as  to  endowment 
funds.  Some  figures  for  1890  have  been  supplied  from  the  U.  S.  census. 
A  few  for  1895  are  estimated  as  the  same  as  in  1890 — such  being  pre- 
ceded by  A.  They  are  not  far  from  correct,  aS  in  these  states  the  addi- 
tions to  endowment  funds  are  very  slight  at  present. 

Besides  educational  funds  a  few  minor  endowment  funds  exist  in  cer- 
tain states;  their  income  is  included  with  miscellaneous  receipts. 
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73-75  School  fund.  In  New  York  the  amount  given  is  composed 
of  three  different  funds,  and  in  some  other  states  it  is  composed  of  two 
different  funds.  In  New  York  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  Literature  fund 
goes  to  local  libraries. 

76-78  University  fund.  This  fund  is  tften  known  as  the  'seminary' 
or  '  college  *  fund.  In  Indiana  the  state  appropriates  annually  a  con- 
siderable sum  for  loans  to  students,  and  the  amount  so  outstanding  is 
designated  as  permanent  endowment;  the  figure  for  1890  can  not  be 
ascertained.  In  Illinois  the  interest  of  the  seminary  and  college  funds 
goes  to  the  state  normal  schools,  so  that  the  figures  have  been  given  in 
columns  82-84. 

82-84  Normal  school  fund.  The  Massachusetts  fund  was  founded 
by  a  private  gift,  the  others  from  the  sale  of  public  lands. 

TABUS  I>.    STATE  DEBT 

85-87  These  figures  represent  gross  outstanding  debt,  regardless  of 
sinking  fund  accumulations,  which  exist  in  several  states.  From  what 
has  been  said  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  bonds  or  certi- 
ficates held  by  endowment  funds  is  usually  not  a  state  debt  in  the  same 
sense  as  bonds  held  by  individuals.  Small  amounts  of  floating  debt- 
warrants  outstanding  and  revenue  bonds  incident  to  the  ordinary  transac- 
tion of  business— are  here  omitted ;  but  in  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Montana 
and  Washington,  where  the  state  is  accumulating  a  large  floating  debt  by 
expenditures  in  excess  of  revenue,  such  indebtedness  is  included.  Unpaid 
interest  on  bonds,  often  very  large  sums  in  southern  states,  is  also  included. 
Some  southern  states  have  besides  the  amounts  here  given  certain  old  debts 
which  they  refuse  to  recognize,  and  several  of  them  have  refunded  their 
debts  at  a  considerable  discount.  The  figures  for  1890  have  been  supple- 
mented in  one  or  two  cases  by  the  United  States  census.  In  Massa- 
chusetts the  state  has  recently  issued  large  amounts  of  bonds  in  aid  of 
the  Metropolitan  park  district,  Sewerage  district  and  Water  district;  the 
payment  of  principal  and  interest  on  these  is  guaranteed  by  the  muni- 
cipalities constituting  these  metropolitan  districts. 
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COMMENTS 

It  is  impossible  in  brief  space  to  call  attention  to  all  the  interesting 
general  facts  and  tendencies  brought  to  light  by  these  financial  tables, 
and  still  more  so  to  comment  upon  the  figures  for  individual  states.  A 
few  of  the  most  important  features  as  regards  the  states  as  a  whole  may 
however  be  indicated,  with  some  mention  of  the  movements  shown  in 
our  own  state  during  the  past  half  decade. 

The  states  collectively  seem  to  have  followed  to  a  less  degree  the 
recent  financial  course  of  the  United  States  government,  their  aggregate 
budgets  showing  a  surplus  in  1890  and  a  deficiency  in  1895.  The 
receipts  of  the  former  year  were  $11 1,195,003,  of  the  latter  $124,92^,920, 
an  increase  of  about  12%;  while  expenditures  meantime  rose  from 
$105,904,997  to  $129,129,225,  or  22%.  This  discrepancy  in  the  growth 
of  revenue  and  outlay  may  however  be  partly  accidental,  for  a  glance  at 
the  relative  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  individual  states  shows  how 
little  attempt  is  made  in  most  to  preserve  a  close  balance  between  the 
two  sides  of  the  budget  for  any  single  year.  At  any  rate,  certain  indica- 
tions of  other  figures  make  one  hesitate  before  charging  our  state  legisla- 
tures with  growing  extravagance  and  recklessness. 

Another  fact  to  which  attention  is  directed  by  these  totals  is  the  rela- 
tively small  amount  spent  by  states  as  compared  on  the  one  hand  with 
the  federal  and  on  the  other  with  local  governments.  The  total  expendi- 
tures by  the  45  states  in  1895  were  barely  a  fourth  of  those  of  the  United 
States  treasury,  while  New  York  city  alone  spent  40^  as  much  as  all  the 
states  combined. 

New  York  state,  as  might  be  expected  from  her  population  and  wealth, 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  commonwealths  in  the  total  of  annual  expendi- 
tures, her  outlay  amounting  to  about  one  ninth  of  the  entire  sum  spent 
by  them  all.  She  spent  $13,170,067  in  1890,  $15,775,374  in  1895. 
Almost  $1,500,000  of  this  increase,  which  is  at  precisely  the  same 
rate  as  that  for  the  expenditures  by  the  states  collectively,  was  due 
to  the  assumption  by  the  state  during  the  interval  of  the  entire  support 
of  the  insane.  Pennsylvania  follows  New  York  closely,  spending 
$12,106,682  in  1895;  while  for  the  next  state  in  order  we  have  some- 
what unexpectedly  to  cross  the  continent  to  California,  whose  budget  for 
1895  was  over  eight  millions.     Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Texas  and 
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Illinois,  which  follow  in  the  order  named,  comprise  all  the  states  that 
spent  more  than  $5,000,000  in  that  year.  It  is  noticeable  that  the 
wealthy  North  Atlantic  states  generally  have  increased  their  gross  ex- 
penditures more  rapidly  than  have  the  states  of  any  other  group.  They 
spent  $36,489,893  in  1890,  $46,748,814  in  1895. 

Receipts.  The  most  notewortl^y  movement  displayed  in  state  reve- 
nues of  recent  years  is  the  growth  of  taxation  on  corporations  and  on 
inheritances.  While  taxes  on  general  property  (including  those  levied 
for  school  purposes)  continue  to  furnish  over  half  the  income  of  our 
commonwealths — $68,276,029  in  1895 — such  taxes  increased  but  a  bare 
3%  during  the  last  half  decade.  Indeed  if  we  count  out  special  school 
taxes  there  was  a  slight  decrease  in  the  amount  raised  in  this  way.  On 
the  other  hand  the  revenue  collected  from  taxes  on  miscellaneous  cor- 
porations and  on  railways  taken  together  rose  from  $12,354,864  in  1890 
to  $16,908,112  in  1895,  38%.  Taxes  and  fees  from  banks  and  savings 
banks  increased  in  nearly  the  same  proportion,  from  $3,205,640  to 
$4,142,412,  while  insurance  companies  swelled  their  contribution  from 
$3>o76,i73  to  $4,361,984.  Far  more  rapid  still  is  the  increase  in  inherit- 
ance taxes,  which  amounted  to  $1,886,509  in  1890  and  to  $4,016,841 
in  1895.  In  the  former  year  only  five  states  received  income  from 
inheritances ;  in  the  latter  1 2  were  actually  using  this  method  of  taxa- 
tion, while  two  or  three  more  had  adopted  laws  which  their  courts  had 
declared  unconstitutional.  At  least  three  states,  moreover,  have  estab- 
lished the  tax  since  1895. 

Our  own  state  shows  this  tendency  toward  special  taxation  in  a  very 
marked  degree.  The  annual  burden  on  general  property  was  actually 
reduced  nearly  $3,000,000  during  these  five  years,  while  corporation, 
railway  and  inheritance  taxes  well-nigh  doubled  and  in  1895  contributed 
fully  $4,500,000  to  the  state  treasury.  While  the  inheritance  tax  law 
passed  by  New  York  in  1885  was  by  no  means  the  first  in  this  country, 
it  was  to  large  extent  the  immediate  influence  which  led  to  the 
numerous  measures  of  the  last  10  years  in  other  states.  By  Extending 
the  tax  to  direct  as  well  as  collateral  inheritances  the  state  has  secured 
nearly  twice  as  much  from  this  source  in  1895  as  in  1890.  Under  the 
Raines  liquor  tax  law  even  less  direct  taxation  is  now  necessary  than  in 
1895.  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  have  gone  even  further  in  the  use 
of  these  various  classes  of  indirect  taxes.  The  former  collects  barely  a 
fifth  of  her  revenue  from  general  property  taxes  and  the  latter  less  than 
a  twelfth,  while  Connecticut  and  Delaware  have  abandoned  such  taxes 
altogether  and  Wisconsin  very  nearly  so. 
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The  next  most  important  source  of  state  income  is  from  licenses 
on  business  and  professions  and  on  the  sale  of  liquors.  The  somewhat 
unsatisfactory  practice  of  collecting  revenue  by  means  of  license  taxes 
upon  those  engaged  in  any  trade  or  profession  still  prevails  generally 
in  the  south  as  well  as  in  Pennsylvania  and  one  or  two  western  states, 
$3,204,993  being  raised  in  this  way  in  1895  by  the  17  states  which  em- 
ploy this  form  of  taxation.  A  somewhat  larger  income  is  derived  from 
liquors,  but  all  northern  states  save  three  or  four  leave  this  source  of 
revenue  to  local  authorities.  The  amount  collected  by  New  York  in 
1896  under  the  Raines  law  was  nearly  as  much  as  was  received  by  all 
the  other  states  in  1895. 

The  chief  other  sources  of  revenue  are  convict  labor,  public  works 
(mainly  payments  from  railways  aided  by  the  state),  public  lands  and 
the  interest  on  endowment  funds.  A  few  southern  and  western  states 
still  obtain  some  revenue  from  poll  taxes. 

Expenditures.  The  first  fact  which  will  be  noticed  in  these 
tables  is  that  the  state  legislatures  themselves,  which  control  the  purse 
strings,  appropriated  scarcely  more  for  their  own  maintenance  in  1895 
than  in  1890  (the  figures  of  the  preceding  year  being  included  in 
each  case  where  the  biennial  legislative  session  does  not  fall  in  the  fiscal 
year  1890  or  1895).  The  expenditures  for  state  printing,  which  depend 
more  directly  on  the  legislature  and  are  perhaps  more  subject  to  illegiti- 
mate influences  than  any  other  item,  increased  indeed  over  30% ;  but  this 
is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  many  states  print  official  reports  biennially 
and  that  a  greater  number  of  biennial  sessions  were  held  in  1895  than  in 
1890,  which  would  naturally  require  greater  outlay  for  legislative  print- 
ing. The  expenses  of  the  New  York  legislature  rose,  however,  from 
$42 1,036  in  1890  to  $625,588  in  1895,  nor  is  this  due  to  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  members  in  the  legislature  which  did  not  take  effect  till 
1896.  The  1895  session  was  somewhat  longer  than  usual.  New  York's 
printing  expenses  in  1895  were  treble  those  of  1890,  but  this  is  partly 
explained  by  the  inclusion  of  a  large  sum  for  constitutional  convention 
printing. 

In  most  states  the  expenses  of  the  regular  executive  departments — 
governor,  treasurer,  secretary  of  state,  attorney-general  and  auditor  (or 
comptroller) -T  show  only  moderate  increase  during  these  years,  but 
exceptionally  great  additions  by  one  or  two  states  cause  a  considerable 
growth  in  the  total  expenditures  for  the  three  departments  last  named. 
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For  instance,  the  rise  in  the  expenditures  of  state  comptrollers  from 
$436,539  to  $609,724  is  chiefly  due  to  an  increase  in  New  York  from 
$49,417  to  $139,439,  which  in  turn  is  explained  by  the  great  additions 
recently  made  to  the  duties  of  the  department.  In  New  York  the  gov- 
ernor's department  is  almost  the  only  branch  of  government  where  an 
absolute  decrease  of  expenditure  took  place  in  1895  as  compared  with 
1890.  State  expenditures  for  the  judiciary,  which  aggregated  over 
$9»Soo>ooo  itt  ^^9S»  v^T  greatly  among  the  states,  according  to  the  pro- 
portion of  court  expenses  borne  respectively  by  the  central  government 
and  by  local  governments.  For  this  reason  only  do  we  find  that  Texas, 
Kentucky,  Missouri  and  Pennsylvania,  in  the  order  named,  surpass  New 
York  in  the  outlay  for  the  administration  of  justice.  A  general  reorgani- 
zation and  extension  of  state  mihtary  forces  has  been  made  of  late  years, 
and  has  caused  an  exceptionally  rapid  increase  of  expenditure  for  this 
purpose,  but  the  tptal  of  $4,219,461  in  1895,  considered  in  conjunction 
with  our  national  military  budget,  must  seem  ridiculously  small  to 
European  countries  with  their  immense  armaments. 

By  far  the  largest  object  of  state  expenditure  is  the  support  of  public 
schools.  Here,  moreover,  as  well  as  with  expenditure  for  higher  educa- 
tion of  all  kinds,  the  increase  since  1890  has  been  much  more  rapid  than 

that  in  most  other  directions. 

1890  1895 

Public  schools $30, 280, 909  $39, 606 ,  165 

Normal  schools 'i5S7»347  2,621,416 

State  universities 2,541,327  3,683,958 

Agricultural  and  industrial  education. . .  953 ,  203  x ,  466 ,  947 

Total $35  >  332  >  7^6      $47,378,486 

Over  37%  of  the  money  spent  by  states  in  1895  was  for  educational 
purposes  and  this  class  of  expenditures  in  that  year  was  more  than  a  third 
greater  than  in  1890.  The  increase  in  this  direction  accounts  for  over 
half  the  total  growth  in  state  budgets  during  this  half  decade.  While 
New  York  has  increased  her  outlay  for  public  schools  only  from  $3,952,- 
142  to  $4,493,589  in  the  past  five  years,  this  relatively  slow  movement 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  already  in  1890  she  had  set  a  high  mark  and 
adopted  a  satisfactory  policy,  while  in  several  states  central  ^id  to  schools 
is  a  comparatively  new  feature.  The  most  striking  figures  are  those  of 
Pennsylvania  which  in  1895  contributed  $5,900,000  to  schools,  nearly 
three  times  as  much  as  five  years  before.     Of  even  greater  significance 
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however  is  the  exceedingly  rapid  increase  in  school  expenditures  by 
Georgia  and  Mississippi,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  *  black  belt'  The  states  * 
which  spend  most  upon  their  universities  are  the  closely  adjoining  com- 
monwealths of  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  but  several  other 
north  central  and  western  states  are  rapidly  increasing  their  appropriations 
for  this  purpose. 

Another  recent  educational  movement,  that  of  state  supervision  and  aid 
to  local  public  libraries,  which  had  barely  begun  in  1890,  has  now  reached 
half  a  score  of  states  and  involves  an  expenditure  of  $58,798,  over  half 
of  which  is  by  New  York,  which  was  the  first  state  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  department  wholly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  public  libraries. 

Next  to  schools  and  educational  institutions  the  most  important  ob- 
jects of  state  expenditure  are  penal  and  charitable  institutions.  The 
outlay  for  prisons  was  $5,797,955  in  1890  and  very  nearly  a  million  more 
in  1895.  The  revenue  from  convict  labor  as  shown  by  the  table  of 
receipts  is  equal  to  nearly  half  these  sums.  In  the  northern  states,  how- 
ever, the  proportion  borne  by  prison  receipts  to  prison  expenditures  is  much 
less.  In  the  south  convicts  are  often  hired  out  to  labor  in  camps  or 
chain  gangs  on  terms  that  bring  an  actual  net  revenue  to  the  state — a 
systetn  which  appears  economical  at  first  thought  but  which  is  practically 
a  remnant  of  barbarism.  Fortunately  a  few  southern  states  are  now 
moving  for  better  and  more  scientific  treatment  of  criminals.  The 
growth  of  the  movement  for  special  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders, 
which  has  not  yet  reached  the  south,  is  well  indicated  by  the  increase  in 
expenditure  firom  $2,636,965  in  1890  to  $3,939,044  in  1895,  about  50%. 
New  York  swelled  her  outlay  for  this  purpose  from  $496,000  to  $904,- 
855  in  the  same  period,  though  the  large  amount  in  1895  is  partly  due  to 
the  cost  of  new  buildings. 

The  expenditures  for  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  orphans,  which 
amount  to  between  one  and  two  millions  each  annually,  show  an  increase 
somewhat  less  than  the  average.  The  same  would  have  been  true  of  the 
outlay  for  the  insane  had  not  our  own  state  recently  taken  over  the 
entire  sujpport  of  lunatics,  involving  an  expense  in  1895  more  than  double 
that  in  1890,  and  likewise  more  than  double  that  in  any  other  state.  In 
Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts  and  several  other  states  local  authorities 
are  still  charged  with  much  of  the  expense  of  supporting  the  insane.  The 
care  of  this  class  requires  an  expenditure  greater  than  that  for  any  other 
single  purpose  except  public  education,  amounting  to  $13,727,052  ip 
1895.  The  growing  tendency  to  provide  more  suitable  treatment  for 
idiots  and  epileptics  apart  from  the  insane  is  manifested  by  an  increase 
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of  expenditure  for  these  dependents  from  $1,333,037  to  $1,874,809  during 
five  years.  Less  than  half  the  states,  however,  make  separate  appropria- 
tions for  maintaining  feeble-minded  persons.  The  same  is  true  of  appro- 
priations for  hospitals,  orphans  and  poor  relief,  which  are  usually  left  to 
the  support  of  private  charity,  as  is  largely  the  case  in  New  York.  An 
interesting  form  of  state  expenditure  is  the  payment  of  pensions  by  most 
southern  states  to  disabled  Confederate  veterans.  About  $650,000  was 
spent  for  this  purpose  by  these  states  in  1890  and  in  1895  the  amount 
had  risen  to  over  $1,100,000.  Massachusetts  and  Maine  in  the  north 
also  appropriate  large  sums  for  pensioning  soldiers,  while  in  all  the  other 
northern  states  considerable  expenditure  is  made  upon  homes  for  veterans. 
Without  dwelling  in  detail  upon  the  expenditures  of  the  various  minor 
departments  having  to  do  with  internal  affairs,  we  may  notice  that  several 
states  have  during  the  past  five  years  established  new  departments  for 
the  supervision  of  insurance  companies,  banks,  mines,  dairy  products  and 
forestry,  but  only  in  the  case  of  the  two  departments  first  named  has 
there  been  considerable  added  expenditure.  The  most  striking  increase 
in  expenditure  has  been  for  labor  statistics  and  factory  inspection  —  from 
$295,100  in  1890  to  $464,908  in  1895 — and  for  aid  to  agriculture  in 
various  forms  —  from  $1,150,146  to  $1,855,361.  A  large  part  of  the 
growth  in  the  latter  item  is  due  to  added  outlay  for  inspecting  live  stock 
to  prevent  disease.  In  all  these  seven  departments,  as  well  as  in  those 
of  railway  supervision,  game  and  fish,  and  public  health.  New  York  stands 
considerably  in  advance  as  to  expenditure.  She  has  nearly  doubled  her 
outlay  in  the  insurance  and  labor  departments  since  1890.  There  has 
been  a  decrease  in  the  somewhat  heterogeneous  expenditures  of  states 
for  public  works,  entirely  due  to  less  expenditure  by  our  own  state  on 
the  canals.  The  outlay  of  New  York  on  these  and  of  Louisiana  on 
levees  comprises  two  thirds  of  this  class  of  expenditure.  A  considerable 
decrease  appears  also  in  the  large  payments  for  interest  on  state  debts, 
$9*837,835  in  1890,  $8,156,558  in  1895.  Nearly  a  third  of  the  amount 
spent  as  interest  goes  into  the  treasuries  of  the  states  themselves  as  pay- 
ment on  bonds  held  by  endowment  funds. 

• 

Endowment  funds.  All  but  half  a  dozen  of  the  states  possess  school 
endowment  funds,  mostly  accumulated  from  receipts  from  lands  granted 
to  the  states  by  the  federal  government.  Indiana  has  the  largest  fund, 
nearly  $10,000,000,  while  New  York  follows  with  a  million  less.  In  most 
of  the  older  states,  where  lands  have  been  nearly  all  disposed  of,  the 
growth  of  these  funds  is  natturally  slow,  but  in  the  western  states  they 
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are  still  growing  rapidly,  though  at  a  slower  rate  in  1895  ^^^^  ^^  ^^® 
opening  of  the  decade.  In  about  half  the  states  the  whole  or  the  greater 
part  of  the  school  fund  has  been  turned  into  the  general  treasury,  and  the 
state  has  given  in  exchange  irredeemable  certificates  of  debt,  binding  it  to 
pay,  nominally  as  interest,  a  certain  amount  annually  for  public  schools. 
The  actual  expenditure  for  education  by  many  such  states  far 
exceeds  the  sum  thus  designated,  so  that  the  endowment  fund  has 
become  a  mere  form.  This  fact  may  be  understood  by  comparing,  the 
entire  interest  on  school  funds,  $5,174,136  in  1895,  with  the  total  ex- 
penditure for  schools  of  over  $39,000,000  in  that  year.  The  same 
general  remarks  which  apply  to  the  state  school  funds  hold  true  of  the 
smaller  funds  pledged  respectively  to  the  support  of  universities,  agricul- 
tural colleges  and  normal  schools.  The  average  rate  of  interest  on 
endowment  funds  is  a  trifle  over  5%. 

Debts.  In  view  of  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  large  amount 
of  nominal  ^tate  indebtedness  represented  by  endowment  funds,  the  im- 
portance of  the  distinction  between  debt  held  by  individuals  and  that 
held  by  the  state  itself  becomes  apparent.  The  former,  which  constitutes 
the  real  indebtedness,  is  being  reduced  rapidly,  amounting  to  $203,804,575 
in  1890  and  to  $174,027,326  in  1895,  while  the  latter  has  remained  prac- 
tically stationary,  aggregating  $49,210,727  in  the  former  year  and 
$49,157,336  in  1895.  New  York  had  a  debt  of  over  $6,000,000  in  1890, 
but  this  was  even  then  practically  covered  by  sinking  fund  accumulations 
and  was  soon  wiped  out,  so  that  only  the  'college  fund'  obligations 
remained  in  1895.  Massachusetts  has  now  the  largest  debt  of  any  state, 
$29,675,229,  but  about  half  of  this  is  guaranteed  by  Boston  and  the  sur- 
rounding districts  benefited  by  the  recent  bond  issues  for  the  Metropolitan 
water,  sewer  and  park  systems.  The  southern  states,  and  above  all 
Virginia,  whose  debt  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  Massachusetts,  are  still 
staggering  under  the  burden  of '  carpet-bag '  debts;  they  owe  over  60%  of 
the  total  amount  of  state  indebtedness.  A  few  of  them  still  find  [t  im- 
possible to  pay  the  entire  amount  of  annual  interest  charges. 
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Statet 


No.  Atlantic 

New  York 

Maine 

N.  Hampshire.. 

Vermont 

Ma^achusetts  . 
Rhode  Island  .. 
Connecticut  ... 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  .. 

So.  Atlantic 

Delaware 

Maryland  

West  Virginia..' 

Virginia 

North  Carolina. 
Soath  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida 

60.  central 
Mississippi  ... 

Alabama 

Lonisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

No.  central 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota .... 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Mountain 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

South  Dakota. 
North  Dakota. 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Pacific 

Nevada 

California 

Oregon 

Idaho 

Utah 

Washington  . . 


Total. 


Fiscal  year 
ending- 


30  Sent 

31  Dec 

31  May.... 

30  June  ... 

31  Dec 

31  Dec 

30  Sept.... 

30  Nov 

30  Nov 


31  Dec-. 
30  Sept... 
30  Sept... 
30  Sept... 

30  Nov... 

31  Oct  ... 

30  Sept.. . 

31  Dec... 


30  Sept.... 

30  Sept 

31  Dec 

31  Ang 

30  Sept.  a 
20  Dec  .... 

30  June  ... 

15  Nov.... 

31  Oct  .... 
30  Sept.  a 

30  June  ... 
30Sept.--. 

31  July 

30  June    a 

31  Dec 

30  June  a 
30  Nov.  a 
30  June,  W 

30  June  a 

31  Dec  .... 
30  Sept 

30  Nov.    a 

31  Dec  .... 

30  June  ... 

31  Dec.  a 
15  Nov.  a 
31  Dec.  m. 
31  Oct. 


1  General  property  taxes 


1890 


$ 

7,809,330 
660,758 
499,900 
176,706 

1,749,212 
591,354 
354,557 

'"923i939 


350,196 
435,386 

1,288,909 
642,401 
744,638 

1,361,072 
450,687 

580,362 

1,027,109 

1,518,983 

52,049,160 

285,172 

894,022 

2,189,618 

2,981,368 
1,128,321 
2,064,792 
1,878,964 
82,136 
974,539 
1,285,840 
2,261,028 

1,404,416 
1,076,759 
268,969 
139,361 
0  275,369 
182,912 
697,753 

0  224,073 

5,116,993 

480,163 

78,204 

219,550 

290,292 


40,695,1^3 


1896 


4,521,624 
774,382 
500,000 
202,289 

1,499,710 
647,189 


732,916 


390,7a5 
388,088 

1,557,960 
644,809 
845,708 

1,615,296 
426,828 

989,525 
1,160,266 
2,147,368 
51,928,010 
426,083 
1,014,230 
2,243,494 

3,043,031 
2,630,292 
2,225,923 
1,915,000 
32,430 
1,533,044 
1,152,434 
2,308,695 

1,330,172 
890,500 
333,719 
350,834 
310,721 
167,327 
819,449 

c  198,225 
3,609,307 
869,818 
143,595 
653,884 
491,558 


49,666,498 


2  School  taxes 


1890 


3,460,406 


1,939,235 


504,392 
300,130 


92,038 

I 


231,552 

61,071,403 

308,552 


1,749,905 
1,478,625 
1,068,942 

"""627^092 
514,390 

""'673*902 
""i43,"9i7 


2,094,422 
""i69,'775 


16,368.678 


1895 


$ 

3,989,888 


89,071 


2,119,360 


517,646 
325,822 


117,436 

290,619 

b  1,301,886 

329,581 


1,739,312 
2,087,329 
1,004,506 

d     600,000 
647,015 

""""ess^ni 


253,879 
"186,322 


2,078,081 


e     2^,604 


18,609,531 


a  One-half  biennial  figures.  6  Includes  all  following  columns  of  taxes,  c  Includes  busineai 
eluded  under  following  corporation  taxes,  q  Including  railways  and  other  corporattons. 
local  authorities,  j  Including  small  amount  from  electno  and  trust  oompaniea.  «See  alao 
distributed  to  counties. 
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S  Inoorporatton  fees 
and  taxes 


18B0 


I 

220,719 

20,700 

4,280 


7,950 

6,000 

99,359 

168,710 


1,681 
31,745 
34,911 


43,654 
'i06,665 


'eso 

1896 


I 

258,464 

25,755 

1,697 


11,930 

1,000 

53,885 

f24i,y8g 


9,690 

55,785 

9,564 

2,150 


8,696 
4,808 


8,598 

'31  ,'496 
"2i,'283 
'i3,'226 
"67,'826 

i,'465 


4  Oorporatioii  taxes 


18B0 


% 

354,389 

h,        8,059 

\        4,476 

11,087 

gi   960,684 

h        3,643 

95,665 

292,137 

^3,197,982 


1,848 

85,539 

169 

8,774 

1,735 


8,277 


12,245 
6,463 


43,403 


1,728 


105,396 

13,833 

14,658 

19,340 

5,434 


588 


$ 

655,937 

15,594 

5,287 

21,740 

(/i  1,010,243 

h        4,260 

112,425 

698,342 

2,084,143 


1,419 
77,495 

1,407 
12,380 

3,991 


1896 


10,824 


3,876 
22,515 


h      19,430 

i'"'iM22 

16,114 


9,966 


43,874 
21,619 
40,810 
19,982 
7,920 


r"*2,"492 

6  Railway  taxes 


4890 


I 

693,812 

72,694 

117,967 

120,652 

':      53,216 

""784  ,'206 
1,050,451 


69,125 
60,019 
53,473 

196,080 

W),676 

6,332 

164,002 


70,738 
20,331 

"*'"68,'769 
160,542 

9,040 

r '468^546 

669,881 

1,006,659 

702,367 


30,675 
25,802 


292,409 


1895 


% 

1,108,492 

99,785 

136,316 

103,008 

Ic      80,144 

'"'816,125 
1,103,956 
2,872,461 


131,789 
76,900 

215,668 

54,191 

8,828 

197,747 


I2SfOOO 

23,137 
50,576 

*" '238,946 
225,830 

15,355 

r'  604  ,'659 

836,049 

1,175,752 

851,394 


"*  "AW 


470,449 


N.  Y. 

Me. 

K.  H. 

Vt. 

Mass. 

R.  I. 

Ct. 

N.J. 

Pa. 

Del. 

Met. 

W.Va. 

Va. 

N.  C. 

8.C. 

6a. 

Fla. 

Miss.. 

Ala. 

La. 

Tex. 

Ark. 

Tenn. 

Ky. 

O. 

iDd. 

111. 

Tilich. 

Wis. 

Minn. 

la. 

Mo. 

Kan. 

Neb. 

S.D. 

N.  D. 

Mont. 

Wyo. 

Col. 

Nev. 

Cal. 

Ore. 

laa. 

U. 

Wash. 


744,394   819,080    6,873,391    4,941,129    7,081,473   11,966,983 


Total 


license  tax.  d  Transferred,  in  lieu  of  taxes,  from  g^eneral  fund.  «  First  levied  in  1896.  /ln< 
ATelesrapli  sad  other  transportation  companies  only,  t  Besides  lance  amount  distributed  to 
.1 niliools  Central  only.       m Partly  under  General  property  tax;  rest 
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States 

6  Bank  taxes  and  fees 

7  Insurance  fees,  taxes 
and  licenses 

8  Inheritance  taxes 

1800 

1805 

1890 

1806 

1890 

1806 

N.  Y. 

Me. 
N.  H. 
Vt. 
Mass. 

74,678 
323,556 

a      55,137 
108,814 

a  1,506,958 
167,415 
252,886 

'"413^368 

66,757 
388,399 

a      79,472 
194,637 

a  1,626,967 
311,118 
327,008 

"""885^758 

9,500 
26,516 

*""'4i;695 
20,779 

265,360 
30,830 
14,750 
32,433 

429,398 
97,188 

290,135 
5,450 

438,840 

400 
65,324 
12,177 
44,451 
23,047 
7,484 
49,791 

1 

344,989 

43,008 

25,301 

44,923 

535,345 

133,173 

331,520 

38,436 

684,888 

16,469 
124,401 
19,786 
64,982 
35,652 
11,400 
65,532 
18,394 

40,900 
21,270 

104,180 
130,912 

99,444 
159,227 
164,238 
209,233 
160,046 
155,888 
152,216 
a    136,726 

56,963 

"""17,754 
28,773 

1 

h  1,117,637 

1 

h  2,126,894 
42,284 

'""^"1,107 

R.L 
Ct. 
N.J. 
Pa. 

Del. 

'"""l'4",666 

.""""68^806 

121,339 

1,091,993 

1,583 

Md. 

83,656 
245 

83,105 
1,026 

W.Va. 
Va. 
N.  C. 
S.  C. 
Oa. 

"37^559 
12,211 

Fla. 

Miu. 

""i]m 

35,750 
11,400 

80,018 
137,495 

54,976 

98,532 

82,438 

159,625 

120,388 

122,356 

87,305 

a    110,821 

35,767 

■""'12,885 
16,946 

"""""1,805 
36,289 

4,798 

"'"2,686 
2,350 

Ala. 

La. 

Tex. 
Ark. 
Tenn. 

'""  11^50 
225,95« 

"""17^569 
149,674 

3.135 

Ky. 
0. 

b       15,603 
315 

iDd. 

111. 

Hicb. 

Wis. 

2,598 

Mian. 

la. 

Mo. 

6,662 
8,958 

Kan. 

Neb. 
N.D. 
S.  D. 
Mont. 
Wyo. 

Col. 

62,852 

4,915 

'""""3',445 

2,625 

3,638 

13,368 

Nev. 
Cal. 
Ore. 

""15^366 

"■"2bi2i6 

32,787 

Ida. 

54 

U. 

' 

Waib. 

Total 

3,^05,640 

4,14S,41» 

3,076,173 

4,361,984 

1,886,509 

4,016,841 

a  Besides  amount  distributed  to  local  authorities,    b  Direct  and  collateral,    c  Bee  introduc 
schools.   eOn  oommissiOBs  of  executors  and  adminlstratoni  /laoludlnc  njitnr  Hnonaaa. 
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OPoU  toZM 

10  Legal  proceedings-, 
taxef  on  suite,  etc. 

11  BusinetiUeenMS 

1890 

1805 

1800 

1806 

2800 

1805 

1 

$ 

$ 

*"  162*269 
"165*666 

"156^231 

% 

**"^^420 

108,723 
/  318,388 

106,206 

/  313,083 

g     34,090 

g     42,569 

30,636 

150,119 

153,412 
149,590 
443,424 
'SS^79^ 

76,878 

1 

N.  y: 

Me. 

N.  H. 

Vt. 

Mass. 

""V^,"73i 

"654^801 

128,207 
/  324,978 

129,557 

/   434,800 

g     31,107 

g     30,135 

27,081 

186,186 

13Q,577 
108,076 
511,740 
177*870 

*"l*4'9i663 
52,153 

*'*ll'7i785 
""'l*0]942 

RI. 

119,692 

Ct. 
N.J. 

Pa. 

......... 

DeL 

0     38,442 
'"156*850 

Md. 

■2^*,258 
0 

"20^1817 

W.Va. 

199,800 

Va. 

N.  C. 

8.  C. 

Ga. 

3,075 

Fla. 

d  223,291 
145,137 

Miss. 

15,365 

'"93^791 

Ala. 

87,540 

"i'l6i038 
61,829 

La. 

266^11 

447*282 

Tex. 

""■85J727 
64,137 

Ark. 
Tenn. 

0. 

Ind. 

111. 

Micli. 

7,728 

Wis. 

Miun. 

la. 

Mo. 

Km. 

Neb. 

S.   D. 

N.  D. 

Mont. 

'"'kJ*424 

"  "34i^ii6 
"""6^722 

*'"'7,"986 

Wjo. 
Col. 

Nev. 
Cal. 
Ore. 

36,153 
"'a52,S7 

8,295 

Ida. 

U. 
Wash. 

998,743 

1,796,778 

619,348 

626,733 

2,607,5»8 

3,204,993 

Total 

tloB  under  School  tax.    d  Not  passing  throueh  state  treasury,   but  included  in  col.  82.    For 
g  OUnOj  on  f  ertilisersk    FOr  phosphate  royali^  see  Public  works. 
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RECEIPTS 

StatM 

U  Liquor  licenses 

18  Special  taxes 

14  Fees,  fines,  licenses,  etc 

1890 

18K 

1890 

1896 

1890 

1895 

N.  y. 

Me. 
N.  H. 
Vt. 
Mass. 

$ 
a' ""4^641 

'"428^509 
104,943 

$ 

a'"4,"658 

'"684'599 
106,340 

$     Pool 
22,371 

tox       $ 

112,527 

$ 
131,269 
11,575 
2,575 
42,849 
75,305 
46,941 
34,155 
36,799 
63,717 

115 

64,193 

17,446 

45,941 

6,830 

2,434 

27,140 

3^696 

62,573 
25,167 
575 
84,134 
10,501 
1,602 

86,846 
8,564 
22,938 
28,295 
40,705 
d     109,848 
40,436 
13,575 

481 
23.307 
9,447 
9,019 
9.656 
8,404 
41,669 

1,750 

74,158 

664 

2.222 

2,598 

10,633 

$ 
118,704 

13,790 
1,878 

62,831 
126,598 

R.I. 
Ct. 

InTegt 
121,294 

Munic 
154,936 

Manic. 

32,983 

Inc 

49,238 

mentfl 

56,861 
bonds 

158,641 

bonds 

42,508 
ome 

44,150 

64,790 

36,197 

45,940 

147,769 

700 
78,218 
17,218 
53,536 
11,544 

N.J. 
Pa. 

Del. 
Md. 
W.  Va. 
Va. 

N.  C. 

"752^462 

'"186^555 
"240^614 

"6©3^972 

""151^729 

1,300 

h     51,958 

93,773 

82,200 

(>i4,goo 

75.558 

205,431 

400,208 

527,980 
*"'24',72i 

S.  C. 

2,517 

27,561 

2,457 

Ga. 

72,404 
161,450 

188.398 
345,019 

491,823 
......... 

""13^593 

Fla. 
Miss. 

Ala. 
La. 

Lottery 
40,000 

22,376 
975 

Tex. 
Ark. 
Tenn. 

62,053 

12,895 

2  189 

Ky. 
0. 

0       143^387 

155,420 
11,404 
98,701 
35,939 
55,055 
d      161,471 
33,982 
12,940 

2,244 

8,750 
10.445 

8,545 
20,054 

2,165 
136,789 

1,^3 

69,123 

1,086 

5,2(& 

28,299 

Ind. 

III. 

Mich. 

Wis. 

Minn. 

la. 

Mo. 

Kan. 

Neb. 

S.  D. 

N.  D. 

Mout. 

Wyo. 

Col. 

Nev. 
Cal. 
Ore. 
Ida. 
U. 



Wash. 

23,978 

Total 

3,672,411 

4,022,381 

420,822 

414,687 

1,342,747 

1,930.118 

a  Income  state  liquor  agency.  6  (^et  income  state  dlspensarr ;  eross  receipts.  $802^1. 
courts,  d  Chiefly  from  grain  Inspection,  t  From  all  state  InstitutloDS  at  Cranston.  /  Not 
Pennsylvania  railway,  h.  Phosphate  royalty,  i  Fees  etc.  from  state  university  and  other 
Interest  on  airricultural  college  fund.  m  Partly  from  redemption  of  fnTestmeDts. 
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15  Prtoon  *Dd  reformatory 
earnings 


1890 


1805 


16  Public  works,  etc. 


1890 


1896 


17  Public  lands 


1890 


1896 


$ 
15,065 


14,578 

246,136 

e       39,021 

'"'"56,197 


26,138 

39,698 

218,146 

/  77,320 
25,000 

/ 

/      47,911 

109,544 

23,000 

/     673,463 

27,158 

100,710 

19,933 

221,147 
173,337 

/'2(»,585 

'""15^592 

8500 

193,273 

105,423 


29,151 

4,036 

211,552 

23,756 


4,118 


$ 
116,204 


274,266 
6      39,855 


9,903 


52,702  18,870 

91,113,134 


28,625 
266,058 


11,345 

96,120 
79,272 
15,506 
25,000 


163,235 

39,989 

/    681,210 

32,271 

126,367 

155,052 

220,767 
147,893 

/"  220^383 

28,714 

209,308 

6,750 

173,767 

76,285 
2,057 

""""2429 


13,270 

1,148 

159,583 

11,386 


33,805 


2,954,478 


3,385,700 


171,012 

h    237,149 

302,596 


25,998 
100,906 


i      38,745 
i     209,634 


318,262 


74,000 


18,870 
172,500 

16,255 
147,878 


186,901 
h  93,306 

420,012 
h   2,947 


18,979 

105,337 

"'25^666 

V*86l579 
i  95,679 


^20,267 


219,940 


$ 

50,415 
1,732 


j  517,232 
3,499 


241 

790 

19,039 

"26^976 


27,486 

33,857 

A;  254,256 

1,317,463 

86,066 

3,841 


23,047 
23,426 

103,283 

643,127 

I    32,862 


676,014 

776,452 

25,302 

60,699 


407,490 

47,388 
252,592 
2:^9,315 


23,812 


2,840,802 


1,704,452 


5,784,770 


$ 

46,944 
3,076 


J   68,103 
2,160 


1,409 

""64i 
7,779 

i]569 


164 

11,892 

27,575 

864,921 

44,735 


1 3,296 

2,389 

1,903 

67,431 

106,405 

957,396 

23,481 


192,048 

360,102 

142,372 

m  200,251 

50,156 

13,063 

118,338 

112,829 
77,083 
66,595 
16,048 
76,967 

129,083 


3,796,103 


N.  Y. 
Me. 
N.  H. 

vt. 

Mass. 
R.  I. 
Ct. 
N.J. 
Pa. 

Del. 

Md. 

W.Va. 

Va. 

N.  C. 

8.C. 

6a. 

Fla. 

Miss. 

Ala. 

La. 

Tex. 

Ark. 

Teun. 

Ky. 

O. 
Ind. 
111. 
Mich 

WlB. 

Miun. 

la. 

Mo. 

Kan. 
Neb. 
S.  D. 
N.  D. 
Mont. 
Wvo, 
Col.  . 

Nev. 

Cal. 

Ore. 

Ida. 

U. 

Wash. 


Total 


c  Certain  court  fees  pass  through  state  treasury  which  formerly  went  directly  to  support  o  f 
passlDff  through  general  tr(>asury  account,  g  Chiefly  last  payment  of  purchase  money  by 
educauonal  institutions,    j  From  riparian  leases,    k  Largely  from  leree  districts.     I  Partly 
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States 

18  Interest 

on  depositB 

19  Refunds  by  locaUties 

90  Endowment  funds  — net 
interest 

1890 

1896 

1890 

1895 

1890 

1896 

N.  Y. 

$ 

37,209 

632 

2,612 

3,064 

117,881 

3,561 

29,243 

'"'l'6",888 
4,981 
7,106 

'"3"3',964 
'"l'5",594 
""l"4]372 

$ 

6,436 
1,854 
2,880 
2,649 
105,133 
4,086 
35,260 

""'l"6i268 

11,820 

9,561 

531 

"'"'6",684 
3,246 

9,686 
47,376 

'""9^875 
''"'3",759 

"i"6',483 

$ 

$ 
a5l'l,"266 

"l'8i825 
""66"2i7 

"26i5;e96 
'se'i^osi 

""'73",988 
"""75",946 

$ 
362,994 

$ 
344,808 

Me. 

N.  H. 

Vt. 

Masa.' 
R.  I. 

174,724 

147,066 

11,274 

125,021 

113,507 

190,493 

9,105 

134,309 

133,290 

Cl. 

N.J. 
Pa 



Del. 
Md. 

19,991 
27,651 
31,912 

21,771 
24,108 
48,076 

N.C. 
8  C 

"" 

Oa. 

Fla. 

Miss. 

....^. ... 

'"'5i',oii 

Ala. 

La. 

Tex. 
Ark. 

260,590 

269,172 

Tenn. 
Ky. 

0. 

iDd. 
111. 

672,317 

802,258 

Mich. 

Wis. 
Minn. 
la. 
Mo. 

137,337 
""298',868 

105,534 
106,322 
243,208 

156,344 
191,547 
234,094 

Kan. 
Neb. 
S.  D. 

'"""7ii9ii 

289,231 
215,855 

340,420 

306,708 

34,856 

17,781 

N.  D. 
Moot. 
Wyo. 
Col. 

[„[][]/.[[[ 

Nev. 
Cal. 
Ore. 
Ida. 
U. 

23,320 
19,472 

15,000 

161.861 

155,842 

691 

24,000 

130,346 

135,011 

9,128 

Wash. 

26,884 

Total 

287,107 

300,934 

776,643 

1,373,053 

2,965,867 

3,579,608 

a  Largely  refunded  interest  on  bimds  issued  in  aid  of  Metropolitan  districts.    6  Largely 
sale  of  securities,     e  Ctiiefly  from  direct  tax  refund.    /  Chiefly  sales  of  school  books,    y  Be- 
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81  Miflcellaneous 

82  Total  receipts  h 

1880 

1896 

1890 

1896 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

114,295 

h  1,007,416 

14,713,889 

14,818,909 

N.Y. 

4,995 

5,954 

1,140,169 

1,418,443 

Me. 

171 

24,864 

702,164 

773,644 

N.  H. 

11,798 

38,822 

630,637 

788,260 

Vt. 

31,125 

38,482 

6,930,137 

7,189,489 

Maas. 

2,667 

20,484 

1,076,963 

1,340,442 

R.  I. 

25,608 

73,178 

2,264,632 

2,252,326 

Ct. 

36,641 

57,414 

4,407.951 

4,516,019 

N.J. 

0  245,210 

0     196,984 

8,625,919 

11,466,010 

P». 

16,933 

22,157 

253,169 

287,790 

Del. 

1,480 

380 

2,117,152 

2,217,346 

Md. 

2,316 

0     156,817 

981,733 

1,183,868 

W.Va. 

d  219,962 

25,389 

2,887,527 

3,333,267 

Va. 

2,749 

61,335 

1,204,127 

1,287,178 

N.  C. 

18.45:^ 

28,761 

1,134,440 

1,160,890 

8.0. 

79,805 

6,056 

2,146,694 

2,712,657 

Oa. 

564 

4,028 

760,128 

681,375 

Fla. 

67,384 

27,540 

1,362,177 

1,600,333 

Miaa. 

52,378 

39,054 

1,689,493 

1,838,648 

Ala. 

13,326 

54,448 

2,601,769 

3,148,220 

La. 

24,358 

21,740 

4,986,530 

6,222,216 

Tex. 

6,931 

8,523 

678,459 

928,197 

Ark. 

J'i^ 

23,891 

1,592,751 

1,958,198 

TeDD. 

69,302 

42,447 

3,395,760 

3,691,718 

Ky. 

53,194 

•      96,501 

5,773,677 

6,036,156 

0. 

23,707 

279,119 

3,497,019 

6,144,298 

Ind. 

56,349 

252,403 

3,753,492 

4,377,589 

111. 

4,716 

76,539 

3,162,660 

3,444,022 

Mich. 

36,951 

62,318 

2,409,592 

2,274,049 

Wis. 

50,931 

87,112 

3,263,981 

4,443,143 

Minn. 

29,241 

60,569 

2,028,696. 

1,998,492 

la. 

16,043 

15,080 

3,393,514 

3,415,670 

Mo. 

7,705 

38,247 

2,113,893 

2,019,368 

Kan. 

20,271 

46,642 

1,779,494 

*       1,600,648 

Neb. 

7,567 

15,369 

375,248 

459,364 

S.D. 

29,364 
24,403 

20,533 

281,469 

742,702 

N.  D. 

26,788 

309,429 

610,561 

MODt. 

674 

1,935 

193,825 

184,490 

Wyo. 
Col. 

18,873 

37,123 

1,172,376 

1,206,878 

1,234 

1,204 

288,614 

318,705 

Nev. 

f    80,797 

/      94,346 

8,814,744 

7,328,960 

Cal. 

19,288 

18,618 

738,667 

1,043,833 

Ore. 

2,408 

27,143 

102,306 

212,771 

Ida. 

76,339 

27,403 

333,688 

789,191 

U. 

2,945 

15,125 

g     345,389 

681,710 

Wash. 

1,616,585 

3,276,271 

111,195,003 

184,925,980 

Total 

^ffosjer  of  *  college  fund*  capital,     c  Including  interest  on  sinkini^r  f  and.     d  Chiefly  from 
■mm  $300,000  bonds  issued- for  revenue  defloiencies.    h  See  speclaUy  Introduction. 
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States 

28  Legislature  a 

84  Bzecuttye 

25  Secretary  of  State 

26  Attorney 

1800 

1896 

% 

625,588 

58,998 

99,992 

72,690 

317,617 

26.726 

161,840 

110,372 

620,233 

1890 

1895 

1890 

1896 

1890 

N.  Y. 
Me. 
N.  H. 

1 

421,036 

290,610 
29,703 

1 

35,574 

13,905 

6,011 

3,200 

23,965 

5,094 

8,045 

10,615 

25,199 

% 

35,248 

14,364 

6,525 

3,054 

36,757 

6,503 

8,564 

15,000 

29,056 

33,855 
5,223 
5,013 
1,700 

28,108 
5,320 
7,294 

13,000 

40,678 

% 

47,466 
6,650 
4,920 
3,948 

53,963 
6,102 
6,772 

13,000 

54,168 

1 

61.439 
1,062 

Vt. 
Mass. 
R.  I. 
Ct. 

5,350 

11,677 

5,026 

N.J. 
Pa. 

8,500 
18,639 

Del. 
Md. 
W.Va. 
Va. 
N.  C. 

111,516 
29,932 
81,094 
59,951 
41,890 

153,620 

20,046 

14^,309 
40,358 
t  81,094 
72,984 
33,120 
67,587 
70,000 

2000 
13,000 
3,700 
6,200 
5,800 
10,596 
9,475 
5,420 

2,000 
17,600 
4,625 
6,417 
4,800 
8,472 
8.950 
6,608 

1,000 
2,000 
4,588 
4,500 
4,000 
5,002 
2,500 
1,500 

2,600 
3,000 
5,160 
5,846 
4,000 
4,845 
3,000 
2,000 

1,500 

693 

2,676 

4,237 

8.  C. 

Ga. 

Pla. 

4,108 
2,000 
1,500 

Miss. 

76,713 
104,067 
195,447 

45.868 

50,663 

66,300 

122,961 

100,070 

84,827 

108,332 

8,820 
6,299 
9,200 
16,206 
6,751 
4,728 
7,867 

8,320 
6,605 
9,954 
17,221 
6,781 
5,254 
5,676 

3,500 
3,300 
5,520 
9,106 
6,144 
1,918 
2,225 

3.500 
2,975 
5,195 
9,299 
5,936 
5,011 
5,880 

Ala. 

La. 

Tex. 

Ark. 

Tenn. 

Ky. 

'  1,375 
5,310 

12,968 
2,624 
3,000 
3,468 

0. 

iDd. 

III. 

Mich. 

Wis. 

Minn. 

la. 

Mo. 

138,704 
i24,So6 
240,9^3 
i45'3<>S 

H9^777 
127,766 

87,202 
99,723 
375,257 
130,565 
127,934 
143,028 
178,201 
214,055 

16,188 

9,174 

24,452 

7,600 

11,710 

11,934 

12,301 

8,907 

16,146 

8,198 
13,318 
15,372 
12,406 
10,222 

23,632 
5,225 

21,335 

36,875 

0    27,710 

7,300 

9,662 

14,340 

28.487 

^999 

31,647 

95,034 

e    33,008 

9,800 

10,594 

19,802 

7,587 
6,852 
9,412 
2,892 
5,081 
9,400 
5,634 
5,475 

Kan. 

Neb. 

S.  D. 

N.  D. 

Mont. 

Wyo. 

Col. 

^7,525 

80,765 
0    22,169 

r59^o2S 

.  86,587 
108,340 
55,964 
58,263 
55,756 
21,368 
65,694 

12,387 
9,011 
3,925 
5,160 
7,943 
1,078 
7,500 

19,400 
15,586 
4,785 
6,998 
8,006 
5,875 
7,500 

9,000 
9,031 
4,353 
4,364 
3,875 
1,000 
8,000 

11.627 
8,768 
5,160 
5,755 
6,774 
4,214 

15.500 

7,521 
5,750 
1,835 
2,906 
3,660 
1,499 
6,178 

Nev. 
Cal. 
Ore. 

188,823 

4^^993 

40,783 

12,879 

147,958 

30,631 
196,512 

36,003 
40,000 
67,008 

8,295 
18,362 
2,700 
147 
2,250 
6,971 

5,232 
26,228 
3,300 
4,950 
3,578 
8,130 

5,000 

13,919 

e     5,100 

""61914 

3,600 
16,811 
e     8,353 
4,860 
5,696 
7,253 

3,000 
15.331 

Ida. 
U. 

2,194 

Wash. 

2,239 

Total 

5,422,359 

5,441,167 

436,605 

407,191 

413,629 

604,973 

261,697 

a  Figures  in  italics  are  for  session  of  preceding  or  following  year.  h  Extra  session .        c  Be- 

charge  of  insurance  or  bank  department,    e  SecreUry  of  state  acts  as  auditor.     /Including  rail- 
t  Inseparable  from  contingent  miscellaneous  expenses.         j  Including  large  item  for  constiiu- 
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general 


lfl96 


$ 

44,003 
1,447 

t 

12,376 
6,188 

"'6^666 
22,200 

2,600 
1,278 
2,771 
4,131 

"5*496 
2,475 
2,000 


3,812 
6,500 
12,681 
2,981 
2,500 
6,040 

5,140 
34,667 
18,357 
5,082 
5,277 
9,261 
6,171 
7,506 

7,467 
5,439 
5.500 
3,728 
7,486 
2,445 
3,000 

2,000 
23,811 
5  575 
3,525 
3,892 
6,851 


27  Treasurer  d 


1890 


$ 

23,921 
6,100 

.4,837 
1,700 

19,876 
3,632 
7,171 

10,300 

18,199 


9,070 
3,149 
6^508 
6,050 
6,906 
3,922 
4,400 

4,750 
5,100 
5,360 
18,750 
8,070 
4,933 
4,877 

13,419 
5,506 

12,560 
7,688 

20,101 
6,840 
5,890 

11,185 

11,451 
7,975 
3.436 
4,191 
3,382 
2,225 
6,250 

4,962 
11,308 
2,300 
1,100 
2,250 
2,754 


1895 


I 

29,277 

6,300 

4,893 

1,976 

24,302 

8,700 

20,097 

10,2W 

23,545 

1,950 
9,183 
4,311 
6,580 
6,250 
6,500 
4,060 
1,500 

4,750 
5,200 
5,360 
24,598 
1,380 
5,654 
3,625 

13,277 
6,580 

16,413 
7,605 

23.425 
8,5:^0 
5,685 

12,651 

10,233 
10,798 
4,133 
4,206 
4,897 
3,471 
11,500 

3,600 
11,724 
2,800 
2,631 
1,547 
4,382 


88  Audltoror 
comptroller  d 


1890 


I 

49,417 


2,000 

10,179 

4,784 

4,995 

10,800 

.    28,685 

1,200 
9,895 
10,791 
21,799 
3,500 
7,044 
5,750 
5,700 

7,750 
6,450 
8,270 
/  49,973 
8,262 
7,132 
8,341 

14,626 

6,800 

14,648 

16,126 


10,930 

10,362 

g  10,993 

9,850 
12,238 
4,996 
5,266 
4,019 
1,696 
5,200 

5,012 
16,523 


2,806 
7,249 
4,482 


1895 


I 

139,439 


2,681 

16,290 

5,100 

8,718 

12,000 

36.531 

1,200 

12,648 

10,871 

24,188 

3,499 

5,294 

5,400 

1,500 

7,750 

7,195 

11,958 

63,484 

9.430 

8,767 

19,942 

15,798 
10,800 
16,088 
21,151 

e 

15,082 
10,337 

g  12,&51 

10,300 
17,698 
5,400 
5,461 
5,756 
3,927 
9,000 

3,628 
16,984 


4,830 
2,906 
8,102 


89  Public  printing 


1890 


$ 

160,712 

89,183 

28,564 

7,830 

139,497 
24,998 
53,651 

181,668 


3,604 
39,191 
38,910 
26,253 
18,640 
24,202 
28,662 
12,298 

20,856 
6,715 
83.390 
47,091 
32,710 
5,443 
78,359 

193,808 
33,108 
56,083 
73,263 
37,975 
42,380 
52,098 
36,673 

89,126 

11,625 

8,841 

16,927 

6,324 

"46,227 

9,135 

136,877 

23,811 

'"'2^642 
24,068 


1895 


$ 

483,859 
64,336 
38,323 
19,085 

182,295 
52,428 
50,089 

222,461 

283,163 

6,781 
36.766 
38,188 
27,396 
20,677 
20,684 
27.487 

9,121 

7,336 
12,448 
24,160 
26.964 
22.330 

3,247 
37,717 

73,073 
47,351 
99,077 
73,684 
118,035 
110,406 
49,595 
57,741 

129,783 

7,044 

3,302 

27,415 

27,643 

7,809 

29,002 

15,635 
227,638 

45,485 
3,508 
5,791 

27,462 


N.Y. 
Me. 
N.  H. 

Vt. 

Mass. 

R.I. 

Ct. 

N.J. 

P». 

Del. 
Md. 
W.  V». 
Va. 
N.  C. 

s.  c. 

Ga. 
Fla. 

Miss. 

Ala. 

La. 

Tex. 

Ark. 

Tenn. 

Ky. 

O. 

lud. 

III. 

Mich. 

Wis. 

Minn. 

la. 

Mo. 

Eao. 

Neb. 

8.  D. 

N.  D. 

Mont. 

Wyo. 

Col. 

Nev. 

Cal. 

Ore. 

Ida. 

U. 

Wash. 


319,656 


335,887 


385.279 


486,539 


609. 7S4 


2.837,287 


2,899,490 


Total 


sidM  $42,366  covered  by  certificates  of  Indebtedness.  d  Auditor  and  treasurer  of  ten  hare 
waj  department.  g  One  half  joint  expense,  K  Covered  by  certiflcates  of  iadebtednets. 
tional  cooTODtlon  printing. 
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States 

80  Judiciary 

31  MlUtia  — national 
guard 

89  Public  fchools 

1890 

1696 

1890 

1896 

1890 

1695 

1 

$ 

$ 

$ 

1 

$ 

N.  Y. 

.    562,000 

599,444 

a  607,320 

a  852,728 

&  3,952,142 

h  4,498,589 

Me. 

44,570 

48,861 

^     22,402 

» 

424,845 

667,151 

N.  H. 

39,456 

43,054 

27,984 

62,109 

84,780 

Vt. 

95,141 

126,746 

32,981 

25,448 

20,911 

92,513 

MaM. 

239,409 

307,325 

239,125 

219,517 

106,216 

161,896 

R.I. 

129,125 

177,970 

58,327 

a  229,358 

130,:«7 

130,719 

Ct. 

301,329 

369,362 

114,383 

208,377 

387,678 

434,170 

N.J. 

151,501 

175,360 

150,557 

a  404,^ 

2,065,773 

2,247,726 

Pa. 

524,834 

610,526 

246,223 

399,198 

2,121,600 

5,900,452 

Del. 

17,000 

20,305 

6,325 

5,600 

112,860 

123,584 

Md. 

97,319 

133,029 

41,240 

48,776 

688,767 

688,907 

W.  Va. 

121,579 

144,420 

1,440 

31,125 

312,749 

376,621 

Va. 

347,749 

444,216 

13,025 

40,378 

833,780 

954,234 

N.C. 

53,104 

63,070 

14,863 

13,754 

3,964 

7,170 

S.C. 

68,436 

64,075 

18,500 

27,298 

4,007 

3,600 

Ga. 

69,932 

91,976 

7,180 

16,089 

495,137 

1,216,843 

Fla. 

229,700 

154,297 

4,666 

10,929 

119,068 

167,189 

Miss. 

68,471 

71,023 
135,925 

349,142 

974,854 
627,920 

Ala. 

114,332 

'■'2b'876 

'"26^467 

697,730 

La. 

325,263 

292,256 

14,827 

17,052 

213,431 

221,901 

Tex. 

566,402 

852,093 

43,149 

45,545 

2,295,407 

2,578,522 

Ark. 

62,453 

74,907 

290,434 

839,365 
148,330 

Tenn. 

296,063 

377,646 

""3^612 

""V2;i48 

139,900 

Ky. 

680,462 

768,799 

25,431 

14,965 

1,492,345 

2,028,496 

0. 

435,607 

470,021 

138,027 

154,622 

1,981,997 

1,970,154 

Ind. 

209,996 

207,031 

31,924 

115,885 

2,095,797 

3,043,913 

111. 

319,432 

350,571 

105,173 

367,573 

1,066,330 

1,067,622 

Micb. 

131,9.S4 

172,465 

72,130 

104,200 

823,553 

895.126 

Wis. 

101,926 

116,349 

73,999 

102,513 

786,156 

871,426 

Minn. 

142,004 

153,000 

41,218 

60,452 

847,782 

1,168,395 

la. 

147,332 

139,479 

41,320 

43,646 

262,535 

243,327 

Mo. 

409,881 

638,036 

4;085 

16,172 

867,080 

883,914 

Kan. 

119,437 

118,588 

15,776 

15,236 

631,573 

461,713 

Neb. 

109,580 

156,872 

16,764 

16,004 

520,875 

484,630 

8.  D. 

27,088 

26,910 

3,062 

3,238 

6,836 

147,184 

N.  D. 

31,692 

42,317 

2,468 

12,561 

0        5,026 

385,961 

MODt. 

36,599 

81,609 

3,075 

23,764 

2,822 

6,268 

Wyo. 
Col. 

4,305 

24,249 

3,604 

2,921 

115,046 

127,976 

"'"35"2i3 

33,132 

"129^767 

.  89,905 

Nev. 

46,144 

33,160 

243 

2,135 

62,246 

109,787 

Cal. 

266.612 

290,564 

176,523 

.   350,959 

2.775,678 

2,916,887 

Ore. 

45,893 

58,923 

17,995 

32,042 

148,442 

150,327 

Ida. 

16,966 

51,212 

90 

822 

1,613 

16,283 

U. 

84,699 

80,278 
92,700 

3,220 
37,259 

139,991 
4,669 

31,641 
190,349 

Wash. 

83,993 

■"18^162 

Total 

8,091,206 

0,578,995 

2,511,023 

4,210,461 

30,280,000 

30,606,165 

a  IndudinK  large  expense  for  armories,  b  Uniyerslty  of  the  State  of  New  York  grouoed 
«  Normal  and  industrial  school.  /  Normal  schools  partly  included  with  PnbUe  Bcbools.  g  See 
t'  Including  mining  school. 
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88  Normal  Bohools 


1»0 


I 

160,171 

22.098 

7,226 

9,648 

282,837 

15,102 

34,780 

21,764 

240,782 


12,500 
20,470 

9,000 
11,236 

5,320 

16",215 

3,931 
36,000 
9,270 
5,369 
5,059 
165 
4,234 


/  10^6 
56,022 
60,184 
150,070 
87.286 
2^,318 
37,596 

26,523 

24,908 

30,364 

1.785 


6,050 
'107,808 


1895 


I 

179,986 

52,592 

13,269 

17,052 

338,901 

218,515 

108,801 

44,391 


12,757 

17,971 

5,900 


50,222 
121,032 

54,847 
155,385 
154,589 

39.969 

79,701 

31,962 
23,563 
26,027 
22,324 


41,816 


171,196 
23,191 


33,973 


84  State  aniyereitv  and 
higher  education 


1890 


$ 

19,326 
4,440 

"9^866 


98,310 


42,736 

22,500 

42,423 

36.912 

32,185 

h    226,544 

29,056 

20,000 

70,510 

h      72,900 

24,002 

27,765 

8,614 

21,435 

3,398 

32,643 

31,000 

33,579 

15,250 

23,990 

.45.917 

90,914 

137.476 

47.274 

39,294 

;    300,672 

i     187,048 

di  333,052 

75,919 

51,949 

79,825 

104,539 

j      41,381 

25,361 


14,278 
j      75,682 

26,151 

173,940 

17,757 

9,488 
52,725 

6,392 


1896 


I 

29,486 

16,340 

7,500 

4,800 

50,864 


h    200,516 


24,900 
14,200 
238,831 
22,500 
57,183 
36,696 
13,007 

24,133 

28,608 

28,740 

106,903 

""'38^626 


172,609 
111,840 
244,900 
281,434 
298,957 
358,097 
79,584 
238,244 


147,116 

164,120 

28,808 

22,144 

8,962 

3,692 

100,789 

47,990 
187.615 
41,578 
23,774 
53,500 
124,978 


85  Agricultural  and  !n- 
duBtrial  education 


1890 


10,000 
3,000 
8,130 
95,422 
48,389 
56,315 
25,990 


19,980 
26,696 

'2i,'826 

7,500 

25,000 

18,000 

10,800 

69,367 
61,495 
9,115 
37,932 
19.500 


60,176 


53,000 

58,520 

"'20^339 

19,729 

7,339 

41,719 

'2M63 


42,845 


39,775 


10,000 
847 


1896 


20,000 
3,849 
34,130 
127,624 
51,537 
30,591 
67,320 


25,980 
44,398 

7.467 
28.500 
69,750 
95,597 
22,500 

2,500 

.71,962 
39,098 
16.615 
43,333 
19,975 

"80,596 


128,500 

"W,i64 

"32,739 
41,883 
24,437 

55,590 

'"■6,835 

19,032 

2,414 

"'"59,796 


21,619 
21,500 
45.500 
44,006 


N.T. 

Me, 

N.  H. 

Vt. 

Maiw. 

R.I. 

Ct. 

N.J. 

Ph. 

Del. 
Md. 
W.Va. 
Va. 
N.  C. 
S.  C. 
Qa. 
Fla. 

Miss. 

Ala. 

La. 

Tex. 

Ark. 

Tenn. 

Ky. 

O. 

iDd. 

111. 

Mich. 

Wis. 

Minn. 

la. 

Mo. 

Kan. 

Neb. 

S.  D. 

N.  D. 

Mont. 

Wyo. 

Col. 

Not. 

Cal. 

Ore. 

Ida. 

U. 

Wash. 


1.567,347      9,691,416      2,541,397      3,683,958         953,903      1.467,947       Total 


with  nchools.     c  Besides  $56,345  about  to  be  distributed,    d  Largely  buildings  constructed. 
Behoola.     h  Includiog  military  and  nautical  schools,      t  Qrosa  expenditures  of  institution. 
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State! 


N.  Y. 

Me. 

N.  H. 

Vt. 

Mass. 

R.L 

Ct. 

N.J. 

Pa. 

Del. 
Md. 
W.  Va. 
Va. 

N.C. 

s.  c. 

Ga. 
Fla. 

Miss. 

Ala. 

La. 

Tex. 

Ark. 

TenD. 

Ky. 

O. 
Iiid. 

ni. 

Mich. 

Wis. 

Minn. 

la. 

Mo. 

Kan. 

Neb. 

8.D. 

N.D. 

Mont. 

Wyo. 

Col. 

Nev. 

Cal. 

Ore. 

Ida. 

U. 

Wash. 

Total 


88  State  library 


1890 


$ 

28,154 
2,570 
4,085 
1,732 

11,304 
2,861 
»,600 
6,165 

15,183 

625 
5,603 
1.194 

150 
1,757 

955 
6,617 


1,632 


2,278 
5,799 

11,254 
6,265 
2,647 
7,708 
4,909 
4,387 
6,417 
2,268 

3,100 
8,525 

2,667 
2,333 
1.000 

644 
52,498 
2,523 
760 
500 
981 


228,841 


1805 


$ 

47,117 
6,818 
6,144 
1,601 

14,368 
8,684 
3,032 
5,660 

19,575 

1,225 
7,460 
3,124 
242 
1,600 
1,417 
5,830 


1,753 
1^750 


1,804 
2,063 

13,967 
5,595 
2,414 
8,372 
4,061 
5,708 
8,190 
4,300 

3,900 
8,596 

'"1^680 
3,558 
1,444 
1,500 

1,884 
24,302 
3,551 
1,843 
5,746 
4,208 


256,086 


87  Local  libraries 

k 


1800 


4,311 
"  '2]756 


636 


7,713 


15,410 


1895 


$ 

32,541 
2,710 
2,572 
55 
1,636 
5,653 

"4^736 


2,000 
"6^961 


58,798 


88  Prisons 


1890 


$ 
872,524 

15,692 
6,012 

15,450 
329,121 

72,266 
132,854 
161.312 
101,940 


20,000 

40,319 

34,985 

257,635 


7.010 


28,419 
111,159 

"6^^962 

1,670 

7,289 

132,137 

311,091 
185,595 
133,203 
344,157 
8,007 
134,612 
94,866 
237,026 

156,087 
71,517 


30,897 

14,795 

13,131 

138,293 

41942 

593)264 

46,314 

21,653 

"(^^773 


5,707,955 


1895 


$ 

781,360 

40,028 

18,973 

22,243 

350,480 

92.777 

153.886 

226,399 

126,730 


50,000 
11,650 
130.828 
148,551 
99,860 
10,754 
10,045 

85,962 
256,285 

'^^220 
50,490 
13,708 

222,625 

353,392 
190,484 
210,243 
349,281 
87,401 
227,967 
149,801 
238,842 

161,034 
81,431 
35,485 
33,867 
64,189 
42,780 
99,483 

30,846 

524.473 

101,421 

32,596 

30,116 

140,535 


6,789,961 


a  School  libraries.  6  Traveling  libraries,  e  Prisons  known  as  *  penitentiarj  and  house  of 
board  of  cbarittes  and  reform,  blind,  deaf,  hospitals.  /  Largely  construction  of  buildings, 
of  indebtedness. 
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89  Bef ormatoriae 


1890 


$ 
496,000 

26,oao 

"21J274 

445,754 

41,218 

98,858 

71,460 

147,216 


55,678 
10,820 


10,498 

"sjieo 


151,522 
127,784 

53,886 
140,600 

39,429 
/ 180,193 

66,857 

11,845 

96,105 

113,228 

14,157 


1,706 
39,754 


105,082 
17,500 

"  38^666 
11,856 


1895 


$ 
904,855 

30,171 
6,000 

38,231 
600,472 

66,547 
113,160 

•7D,tKw 

240,260 

1,000 
58,040 
21,610 


40  Boards  of  charitiefl  and 
reform 


1890 


33,910 
■35,545 


212,877 

110,000 

268,364 

121,446 

91,661 

106,778 

71,578 

63,586 

59,423 
89,491 
17,637 
3,558 
32,004 


65,812 


274,722 
/  63,879 


18,657 
26,071 


10,553 


8,859 
4,458 
2,290 

"ii]m 


50 


3,391 
3,989 
7,077 
4,534 
20,787 


1806 


2,121 


$ 
18,376 


16,222 
6,110 
2,858 


14,925 


4,745 
5,000 
5,100 
4,178 
18,076 
6,000 


41 


1800 


6,498 
"2,666 


2,872 


$ 
1,067,617 

117,152 
18,223 
88,569 

228,615 
77,801 
84,031 

233,597 

408,650 

14,000 
29,195 
133,490 
343,764 
192,300 
110,444 
197,157 
42,429 

102,560 
115,303 

86,000 
313,803 

78,843 
206,505 
325,970 


612,330 
684,635 
464,028 
423,564 
431,584 
399,691 
141,310 

203,206 

234,232 

68,809 

61,806 

6,306 

'"67^892 

38,044 

882,680 

140,245 

33,585 

48,200 

144,834 


1895 


g  2,516,572 
134,112 
41,684 
136,534 
264,803 
86,675 
104,100 
329,845 
648,462 

32;367 

58,431 

219,860 

337,869 

227,269 

110,033 

/     166,529 

67,039 

91,198 
117,796 
100,000 
817,348 

99,171 
172,219 
268,590 

973,004 
611,958 
1,013,722 
597,780 
553,193 
697,073 
467,453 
111,385 

366,979 
165,785 
81,573 
76,202 
103,587 
10,405 
53,459 

33,093 

726,168 

/     208,459 

36,410 

38,726 

152,132 


N.  Y. 

Me. 

N.  H. 

Vt. 

Mass. 

E.  I. 

Ct. 

N.J. 

Pa. 

Del. 
Md. 
W.Va. 
Va. 
N.  C. 
8.  C. 
6a. 
Fla. 

Miss. 

Ala. 

La. 

Tex. 

Ark. 

Tenn. 

Ky. 

O. 

Ind. 

111. 

Mioh. 

Wis. 

Minn. 

la. 

Mo. 

Ean. 

Neb. 

S.  D. 

N.  D. 

Mont. 

Wyo. 

Col. 

Nev. 

Cal. 

Ore. 

Ida. 

U. 

Wash. 


9,630,905 


3,930,044 


70,909 


113,819 


10,590,231 


13,727,052 


Total 


eorrection.*     d  Also  |44,908  coTered  by  oertiflcates  of  indebtedoess.    e  Including  prisons, 
g  Stale  now  bean  entire  expense,  formerly  shared  by  counties,   h  Besides  177,381  certifloates 
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Total 


42  FMble-mlnded 
(idlota,  epUepUcB,  eta) 


1890 


$ 
166,485 
2,934 


a  147,521 

""""I's'iii 

44,535 
108,424 


5,000 


131,996 

149,349 

a  186,464 

84,565 


b     41,762 
93,633 


26,489 
35,417 

"'"eoo 


94,772 


1,333,037 


1896 


$ 

350,942 

2,926 

900 

2,880 

33,323 

3,428 

15,263 

80,114 

357,622 

100 
13,000 


102,016 

290,939 
99,648 
89,573 
40,558 

"'9b",ii2 

109,759 


21,859 
35,914 


12,091 
100,743 


21,099 


l,874,80e 


43  Blind 


1890 


$ 

90,127 
9,336 
3,387 
2,825 

30,000 

"e'ooo 

9,876 
69,562 

602 
15,000 
12,850 
17.525 
21,620 

7,262 
20,000 

5,702 


8,224 
18,100 

6,929 
41,936 
•36,705 
18,850 
30,364 

65,665 
58,348 
52,248 
20,159 
23,388 
h  41,762 
39,583 
3Q,681 

174^)8 

20,817 

461 

iib 

a  o' 35^845 

206 

0     90.773 

4,371 

o""'9,666 
0     13,997 


1,007.394 


1896 


$ 

82,600 

17,833 

2,725 

2,100 

30,000 

5,666 

18,545 

13,818 

52,813 


21,000 
15,100 
18,750 
54,055 

8,500 
19,000 

5,044 

7,956 
26,277 
10,750 
43,484 
27,773 
20,575 
13,730 

73,416 
33,738 
81,315 
26,297 
30,979 
20,546 
48,872 
30,107 

17,379 

29,844 

656 


d  

22,761 

814 

60,162 

a     12,695 

1,442 

10,525 

150 


1.019,892 


44  Deaf  and  dumb 


1890 


$ 
217,170 
9,336 
4,226 
2,997 

34,751 
4,929 

11,295 

38,212 
168,570 

2.000 
32;000 
12,850 
17,525 
21,620 

7,262 
17,000 

5,702 

19,237 
18,128 
17,648 
55,417 
28,505 
33,750 
37,010 

92,313 
101,333 
111,965 
65,380 
38,211 
41,762 
72,288 
80,008 

37  231 

34,252 

15,917 

45 

3,241 

"36^845 

207 

90,773 

8,879 


0       9,000 
c     13,997 


1.669.787 


1895 


$ 
216,438 

17,334 
3,896 
3,881 

44,744 

21,141 
5,824 

55,139 
230,474 

3,976 
32,000 
15,100 
18,750 
54,055 

8,500 
19,750 

5,044 

16,186 
25,271 
18,400 
65,309 
38,773 
37,000 
37,684 

100,343 
70,337 

124,891 
57,433 
51,423 
58,778 
69,732 
60,899 

41,443 

36,719 

12,470 

9,052 

6,120 

815 

60,162 

22,443 

1,442 

10  525 

150 


1.812,606 


a  Largely  buildlnfcs.    b  One  third  institution  for  defective  Touth. 
/tiioladiBffli(M|»llalootti«Mftt  BaldwtniTille.   y  Chiefly  ■oldiert*  or] 


e  Joint  institution  for 
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• 

46Ho8plta]B 
(aiok  and  wounded) 

46  Orphans 

47PooppeUef 

• 

1800 

1896     . 

1890 

1896 

1890 

1896 

$ 

"""■5)666 

■"i»;i66 

«'"  52)62! 
■"38)566 

■"'556"8i6 

■■"'^)666 
""■1)617 

13,610 

'  "106)367 

11,000 
9,900 

$ 

24,651 
13,900 

i69 

/    115,517 
27,704 
56,215 

^"277,637 
■■""24',566 

$ 

42,114 

16,278 

$ 

36,622 

23,380 

N.Y. 
Me. 
N.  H. 

Vt. 

«  47,267 
""l»)666 
'"342;665 

'"14^266 

/   130,786 
21,877 
24,465 

/■■l^86)869 

■■■'i"9)666 
""i"6)666 

'"■i"3,93i 

g    199,453 

g    110  962 

g     87,105 

42,821 

42,371 

6,924 

55,059 

g     16,666 

301,148 

a    109,660 

5,539 

"■"24,625 
■"■■5)566 

408,463 
43,972 
16,550 

■■"30)878 
■"*6"566 

Mass. 
E.  I. 
Ct. 
N.J. 
Pa. 

Del. 
Md. 
W.  Va. 
Va. 

15,000 
'"67)966 

12,625 

"■'^',i6i 

.....4 •• . 



N.O. 
B.C. 
Ga. 

Fla. 

Miss. 

Ala. 

La. 

Tex. 

Ark. 

Tenn. 

g    181,969 
g    107,200 
g      62,831 
47,113 
47,036 
61,997 
54,454 

g      25,712 

0! 

"  "»)532 
......... 

"■■31)228 

i  "4,"66i 
h  45,000 

3,019 

h    76,374 
h  141,675 

Ind. 

ni. 

Mich. 
Wis. 

'■""2"942 

Minn. 

la. 

4,500 

Mo. 

Kan. 

14,061 
fc*"  1)667 

Neb. 

■"9,755 

■■'"■4,455 

16,962 

352,923 

13,750 

S.D. 

N.D. 

■ "543)92! 
4,098 

Mont. 

9,540 

13,537 

260,517 

3,000 

5,600 



■""214)566 
4,394 

Wyo. 
Col. 

Nev. 
Cal. 

Ore. 

Ida. 

U. 

Wash. 

543,614 

804,803 

1,260,743 

1,648,570 

748,434 

1,384,513 

Total 

d«af  and  blind.  1890  and  1896.    d  Bee  under    Prisons. 
of  droachl  and  flresufferera. 


€  Including  hospital  for  inebriates. 
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49  Soldiera'  relief-- 

51  Tuca- 

BtatM 

40  oOiQiers    utiuicB 

pensions,  burial,  etc. 

ment.  col- 

1690 

1896 

1890 

1895 

1890 

1896 

ino 

$ 

$ 

$ 

•         $ 

$ 

$• 

$ 

N.Y. 

186,310 

174,565 

6,000 

31,000 

24,495 

0,999 

Me. 

70,758 

70,184 

13,126 

250 

12,175 

N.H. 

258 

14,508 

3,000 

266 

8,047 

963 

Vt. 

10,000 

7,000 

216 

918 

Maes. 

66,145 

54,003 

421,125 

'^'3,4ii 

14,693 

25,624 

R.  I. 

74,438 

25,403 

25,028 

14,130 

1,452 

345 

4,200 

Ct. 

136,086 

77,800 

19,611 

8,937 

18,284 

11,684 

N.J. 

84,621 

53,814 

4,128 

4,801 

3,153 

10,262 

27,073 

Pa. 

81,150 

102,984 

87.631 

98,276 

44,741 

Del. 

750 

925 

Md. 

*6,666 

•       7,500 

3,000 

4,500 

W.  Va. 

1,308 

Va. 

11,410 

30,666 

116,190 

110,347 

112,193 

N.  C. 

8,500 

33,852 

105,096 

969 

S.  C. 

49.994 

61,745 

....... 

55 

25,607 

Ga. 

186,610 

426,380 

5,500 

Fla. 

29,882 

55,087 

300 

39,365 

Miss. 

20,658 

71,632 

6,500 

21,954 

Ala. 

49,609 

120,366 

1,787 

La. 

6,950 

12.666 

3,825 

635 

141,253 

Tex. 

28,855 

70,875 

56,462 

Ark. 

5,953 

43,658 

•  a....    . 

26,660 

Tenn. 

2,000 

9,375 

11,344 

56,569 

408 

Ky. 

837 

128,9i2 

0. 

197,441 

171,419 

67,238 

Ind. 

36,642 

35,333 

50,191 

1,666 

III. 

1*48,881 

169,447 

26,622 

16,062 

9,790 

Mich. 

62,098 

88,908 

6,536 

4,788 

4,110 

1,600 

84,033 

Wis. 

16,476 

79,484 

16,147 

743 

2,928 

1,605 

MlDD. 

78,997 

66,000 

55,811 

35,506 

458 

2,586 

1,564 

la. 

65,847 

72,328 

450 

41,771 

Mo. 

5,336 

159,167 

Kan. 

5,000 

31,423 

........ 

17,998 

401 

Neb. 

47,482 

47,940 

64,682 

S.  D. 

38,973 

26,630 

646 

811 

1,075 

N.  D. 

8,212 

98 

420 

455 

Mont. 

1,000 

23 

Wyo. 
Col. 

2,859 

1,164 

40,550 

566 

Nev. 
Cal. 

'"Vrisie 

"'li;256 

*"M36 

"V,i66 

"  18,643 

Ore. 

14,598 

76 

Ida. 

.     14,500 

U. 

3,159 

Wash. 

25,463 

200 

Total 

1,358,079 

1,581,763 

1,201,018 

1,881,140 

X46,383 

368,094 

980,«61 

a  One  ha 

If  departmei 

St  ioternal  td 

fairs. 

6 1600,  see  A 

uditor. 

cSeeAc 

rienlture. 
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tion-uaesfi- 
toetion,  etc. 

62  Railway  department 

63  Insurance  depart- 
ment 

64  Bank  department 

1806 

1800 

1806 

1800 

1806 

1800 

1806 

9,376 
7,126 
2,050 
1,550 
28,024 

52,024 

8,475 

10,612 

3,904 

28,268 

1,000 

11,498 

500 

a  20,950 

'""4^824 

""7,'666 

10,124 

9,184 

9,717 
12,193 

""7^024 
4,456 

"i9Jii2 

8,309 

8,238 

13,622 

14,786 

12,178 

12,600 
9,731 
7,007 
6,582 

"26]666 

"17,264 
9,500 

$ 
64,979 
10,390 

7,562 

4,748 
31,857 

1,000 
12,123 

a"  21*790 

""4^299 

10,409 

7,400 

11,824 

7,135 
13,347 

"3i',i45 

""6j66 

14,268 

"22;63i 

8,054 

5,698 

16,610 

13,348 

11,215 

11,989 

13,078 

5,820 

10,823 

"iV^eee 

10,446 

$ 

83,428 
2,263 
3,908 
1,215 

24,728 
660 

18,416 

"12^636 

0 

"35,87i 
12,129 

"6,26i 
4,605 
4,702 

"l6,995 

6,600 

"4,365 

"13,280 

"6,i72 

$ 
144,576 
3,200 
4,496 
1,706 

33,457 
2,000 

25,715 
d   5,140 

21,557 

1,500 


""696 

c 

13,  71 

20,110 

"33*428 
5,275 
5,538 
5,600 

"li',966 

6,000 

"4,842 

570 

450 

9,609 

"8,428 

$ 
21,724 
2,500 
5,977 

"20,387 

"5,i8i 

e 

"7]384 
"i',696 

"l5,692 

32,542 
3,220 
9,311 

"17,805 

"6^518 

d  5,140 

35,181 

""766 

"i",523 

.... . ..« 

"9",ii9 

2,555 

"6,i46 

8,995 
3,166 

'2l',936 

N.Y. 
Me. 
N.  H. 
Vt. 
Ma8f. 
R.  I. 

Ct. 

33,413 
24,353 

N.J. 
Pa. 

Del. 

4,500 

"132,768 

S26 

26,051 

Md. 
W.Va. 
Va. 
N.  C. 

s.  c. 

Ga. 

64,347 

9,154 

1,954 

173,541 

Fla. 

MiBf. 

Ala. 
La. 
Tex. 

31,115 

1,161 

121,107 

2,709 

14,315 

11,148 

186,801 

1,389 

2,692 

■"171,747 

Ark. 

Teno. 

Ky. 

0. 

iDd. 

111. 

Micb. 

Wis. 

Minn. 

la. 

Mo. 

Kan. 

61,921 

1,879 

636 

2,030 

238 

Neb. 
S.  D. 
N.  D. 

MODt. 

Wyo. 
Col. 

Nev. 

20,389 
7,692 

""7,802 
134 

Cal. 

Ore. 

Ida. 

U. 

Wasb. 

l,114.eSY 

867,081 

306,744 

854,367 

367,964 

80,440 

163,851 

Total 

d  One  half  department  banking  and  insurance.       t  Department  internal  affairs. 
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States 

56  PubUo  health 

66  Labor-statistics 
and  inspeiotioii 

eTMinss-ststistios 
and  inspection 

BSBosrdof 

1890 

1806 

1890 

1805 

1890 

1896 

1890 

N.  Y. 

Me. 

N.  H. 

Vt. 

Mass. 

R.  I. 

Ct. 

N.J. 

Pa. 

Del. 
Md. 
W.  Va. 
Va. 
N.  C. 
8.C. 
Oa. 
Fla. 

Miss. 

Ala. 

La. 

Tex. 

Ark. 

Tenn. 

Ky. 

O. 

Ind. 

111. 

Mich. 

Wis. 

Minn. 

la. 

Mo. 

Kan. 

Neb. 

S.D. 

N.  D. 

Mont. 

Wyo. 

Col. 

Nev. 

Cal. 

Ore. 

Ida. 

U. 

Wash. 

$ 

a  241,981 
4,694 
4,288 
1,101 

b  41,973 
.%244 
8,069 
8,826 
5,000 

701 
6,535 
1,955 
5,392 
4,465 

10,600 
3,000 

27,327 

5,392 
3,100 

"'58^813 

"'5,798 
2,500 

5,326 
5,000 
12,624 
16,036 
5,824 
5.843 
6,137 
2,006 

3,445 

568 

280 

""l",666 

""4',86i 
1,800 

$ 

188,776 

9,482 

6,234 

1,441 

2»  59,645 

8,740 

17,274 

10,244 

47,912 

1,000 
9,547 
1,908 
7,016 
4,652 
6,640 

6,948 
3,533 

"32,'364 

975 

6,317 

2,500 

8,007 
5,423 
9,169 
17,501 
5,506 
9,022 
6,219 
4,680 

3,492 

75 

500 

883 

"1^250 

523 
8,706 
2,164 

'"'2*662 

47,566 
4^543 

0"  91,966 

2,237 

12,168 

20,595 

d    26,126 

""6^645 
2,072 

""2,698 

s 

17,470 
1,505 
7,082 
7,873 
8,106 
5,877 
2,277 
8,243 

4,000 
4,050 
1,968 

/"'2;346 

""'3^353 

""5^356 

$ 
86,447 
5,446 
3,893 

0  n3]835 

8,547 

13,165 

24,144 

d  53,344 

""5',673 
2,416 

'"3',334 

s.. 

"3^942 

38,027 
8,945 

23,851 

13,561 
8,581 

11,680 
2,625 

11,125 

4,989 

3,025 

1,071 

e 

6 

"3",366 
"lb]542 

*  48,948 

'"l',566 
5,113 

"  1^216 
2,839 

12,953 
2,850 
9,000 
2,500 

"*6;688 
g  15,770 

2,000 

""866 

"3456 

3,987 

17,000 

"5"l",684 
*  4*433 

$ 
2,411 



"66^277 

*■  1^566 
5,134 

"'l",899 

""l',568 
"3^566 

16,359 
4,500 

14,851 
1,875 

""o'iis 

g    9,728 

2,000 

■"1,256 

"'5',i45 

2,890 

12,387 

"j»,i34 

""i25 
1,029 
3,492 

17,837 
"*Ti894 

^90 

Total 

526,404 

634,287 

295,100 

464,008 

101,200 

180,272 

26,021 

a  Largely  quarantine  bulldlDffs. 
/Collection  of  general  statisttos. 


b  Including  investigation  of  inland  waters,     e  Including 
g  Including  geologj.   h  DepaitmeM  of  agrioulture,  la- 
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arUtr*Uon 


1806 


$ 
15,461 


10,906 
"8/732 


2,193 
2V925 


25 


89,818 


S9  A^cultupe— Immf- 
Crat'n,  weather  serr.  etc, 


1890 


$ 
126,741 
14,181 

7,096 

6,565 
59,298 

5,984 
19,487 
20,399 
24,910 

2,300 

7,498 

"10^546 
39,200 


26,689 
20,501 

1,000 

21,961 

10,520 

h    52,614 

3,910 
13,500 

6,189 

26,512 
18,631 
47,836 
7,746 
62,107 
i  117,391 
26,028 
21,610 

13,988 
j     63,488 

16,905 

4,842 

;     26,022 

j     20,018 

27,692 

3,690 

128,513 

12,210 


1,150,146 


1896 


$ 

376,081 

31,621 

16,232 

6,689 

313,689 
33,756 
76,227 
35,754 
54,820 

767 

12,865 

2,197 

13,940 

19,254 

762 

20,036 

9,359 

1,000 

28,303 

25,570 

11,577 

3,772 

5,000 

6,472 

36,108 
16,013 

110,604 

7,897 

45,747 

184,262 
32,143 
19,016 

23,256 

8,333 

600 

9,630 

42,531 
3,597 

20,017 

3,659 

143,16:3 

23,153 

208 

1,114 

18,567 


1,855,361 


60  Daily  and  food 
iDspeotion 


1890 


97,499 

"""666 

"10^16 

""2'7i4 
11,181 


6,220 


7,425 

21,287 

3,039 


3,000 


1,500 


164,475 


1896 


$ 
Agriculture 


18,735 

'"'4^166 

14,524 

6,813 


51,880 

"'V,666 

1,984 

9,562 

15,799 

4,566 


921 


1,986 

'*482 
1,626 

i",574 


135,552 


61  Foreetry 


1890 


$ 
26,793 


713 


22,614 

6,720 
"' 1^643 


17,872 


76,694 


1896 


$ 
45,189 

'"2,i93 


4,188 


18 


51 
23,109 


4,877 

"""467 
7,703 


3,064 


90,799 


N.  Y. 

Me. 

N.  H. 

Vt. 

Mass. 

R.I. 

Ct. 

N.J. 

Pa. 

Del. 
Md. 
W.  Va. 
Va. 
N.  C. 
S.C. 
Ga. 
Fla. 

Miss. 

Ala. 

La. 

Tex. 

Ark. 

Tenn. 

Ky. 

O. 
iDd. 

HI. 

Mich. 

Wis. 

MiDn. 

la. 

Mo. 

Kan. 

Neb. 

S.  D. 

N.  D. 

Mont. 

Wvo. 

Col. 

Nev. 

Cal. 

Ore. 

Ida. 

U. 

Waah. 

Total 


difltriot  polloe.    d  Including  one  half  department  internal  affairs,    a  See  uader  Agriculture, 
auraaoa  and  ttatlalioa.    <  Cnlefly  grain  inspection,   i  Chiefly  stock  inspection. 
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Stetas 

OB  Qame  and  flah 

CSFabUclands 

M  Geolofifio  aod  topo. 
grmphio  surrey 

1800 

1806 

1890 

1895 

1890 

1886 

N.  Y. 

1 

56,194 

11,256 

3,674 

1,489 
21,154 

2,662 
a  17,173 
a   11,921 

6,813 

5,419 
a  86,502 

71,039 

33,070 

8,386 

4,662 

13,449 

3,884 

a  10,685 

a  29,738 

24,250 

4,497 
a  68,860 

500 
a  35,471 

929 

19,952 
2,771 

1 

66,060 
2,700 

» 

10,000 

Me. 

N.  H. 

Vt. 

sis 

Mass. 

8,702 
14,248 

12,598 

R.  I. 

Ct. 

N.J. 
Pa. 

'"""3^566 

11,000 

17,228 
8,525 

Del. 

Md. 
W.  Va. 

6,787 

5,865 

Va. 
N.  a 

a  23,033 
1,065 

60 

1,500 
4,320 

2,280 
1,009 

'9^961 

9^094 

S.C. 
Ga. 

""ijis 
'"'"6,"666 

""l4,724 

'"l5;338 

1,360 
165 

"""8,397 

■""i;374 

SeeJUBeB' 

Fla. 

MiM. 

Ala. 

"""1^498 

""'4^670 

50,317 

8,361 

'7^606 

11  800 

La. 

Tex. 

• 

55,283 

10,483 

465 

5.704 

Ark. 
Tenn. 

105 
375 

Ky. 

■      4,783 

10,370 

0. 

9,809 
1,000 
9,931 
33,802 
17,358 
6,100 
1,741 
3,000 

7,846 

800 

10,979 

35,682 

16,802 

17,109 

3,628 

7,326 

499 
5,941 

Ind. 

3,136 

4,339 

III. 

Mich. 

Wis. 

Mino. 

14,320 
22,726 
12,808 

14,853 

20,845 

23,054 

721 

7,774 

la. 

13,194 

Mo. 

5,645 

""10*733 
4918 
4,686 

Kan. 

200 
1,593 
7,946 

11,135 
8,231 
3,757 

11,656 

7,301 
13,868 

4,492 
12,500 

5,271 
41,062 

630 

Neb. 

7,094 
.... ..... 

8.  D. 

250 

N.  D. 
Mont. 

■■"bioss 

Wyo. 
Col. 

Nev. 
Cal. 

2,578 
5,454 

681 

18,416 

3,366 

6,671 
10,248 

3,646 

21,368 

3.367 

547 

a   11,760 

10,778 

10,175 
13,270 
5,163 

iso 

9,844 

Ore. 
Ida. 
U. 

Wash. 

2,394 

2,393 

Total 

371, 1S9 

476.137 

238,117 

345,430 

83,877 

193,996 

aChtoay  for  protection  of  shell-flsh.      6  Actual  amount  transferred  from  general  fond; 
stele  library  building.     «  Expense  distributed  among  departments. 
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66  Public  works 


1890 


61,753,834 

726 

8,226 

12,636 

137.527 

50,102 

84,000 

""iooVobb 


42,180 


8,292 

14,000 

0   757,594 


206,388 

1,065 

5,795 

12,658 

"24,710 


4,374 
62,063 


346,488 
58,000 

"'30,600 


1896 


51,160,528 

8,307 

9,633 

92,450 

203,262 

82,050 

33,818 

76,515 


500 

■"'522 

28 

1,934 


3,346 


372 
cl,035,967 


173,771 
"6,i72 


18,950 
45,193 

'1*5,793 

7,314 
4,883 
1,350 


10,088 
34,786 


373,706 
3.267 
3,975 

"23,882 


06  Public  buildinirB-' 
construction 


1890 


I 
169,482 
86,157 


1,822 
"23',362 


17,519 


45,709 


10,000 


18,764 
6,300 

229,879 
82,615 


97,141 
271,540 


9,959 

611 

13,656 


1895 


138,780 
d*"  94,604 


92,494 

'28,252 
36,538 


2,500 
d  113,554 


8,660 


21,459 

1,446 

7,512 

162,538 


22,623 
41,574 


07  Public  buildings— care 
and  maintenance 


1890 


170,062 
9,506 
7,549 

"'36^248 
22,691 
34,898 
48,600 
67,362 

240 
8,213 
9,175 

17,044 
1,417 
7,997 

31,229 
2,988 

7,578 
23,968 

6,607 
62,115 

4,931 

6,127 
14,401 

23,272 
34,636 
35,162 
48,666 
85,864 
19,078 
36,679 
12,435 

14,150 

37,126 

1,177 

16,573 

752 

17,742 

7,526 

123,062 

19,770 

2,869 
12,000 

1,806 


1895 


295,221 

27.342 

6,739 

5,070 

90,195 

28,270 

36,700 

55,193 

192,492 

1,508 
26,938 

6,561 
16,988 

1,413 

8,606 
25,030 

4,093 

5,801 

8,853 

6,834 

22,862 

6,077 

15,892 

18,931 

18,614 
37,630 
36,576 
57,500 
73,543 
36,148 
42,992 
9,734 

28,614 
27,776 

2,680 
21,819 

4.121 

120 

23,419 

7,381 

70,326 

22,867 

5,000 

3,882 

15,225 


N.Y. 

Me. 

N.H. 

vt 

Mass. 
K.  I. 
Ct. 
N.J. 
Pa. 

Del. 
Md. 
W.  Va. 
Va. 
N.  C. 
8.  C. 
Ga. 
Fla. 

Miss* 

Ala. 

La. 

Tex. 

Ark. 

Tenn. 

Ky. 

O. 
Ind. 
III. 
Mich. 

Wis. 

MiDD. 

la. 
Mo. 

Kan. 

Neb. 

S.D. 

N.  D. 

Mont. 

Wyo. 

Col. 

Nev. 

Gal. 

Ore. 

Ida. 

U. 

Wash. 


8,821,576 


3,439,360 


1,063,456 


778,007 


l,150,S9O 


1,459,076 


Total 


etaal  f  nod  has  separate  accounts,    c  Largely  spent  by  special  lOTse  districts,    d  Breetion  of 
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States 

68  Interest  on  debt 

69  Reduction  of  debt 

70  Special  purposes 

1890 

1896 

1890 

1895 

1890 

1895 

N.  Y. 

$ 
15,000 

97,221 
163,291 

24,855 
1,523,566 

77,436 
126,809 

16,625 
581,320 

37,955 
459,496 

10,171 
443,926 
292,084 
402,794 
676,302 

70,833 

b      38,974 
383,598 
485,980 
277,582 

"1.048^173 
132,796 

355,217 

274,074 
b      71,779 
b    378,686 
b    157,700 

190,988 
15,455 

584,432 

66,901 
36,001 
34,664 
30,720 

$ 

a     26,309 

75,440 

143,499 

b       8,130 

1,158,559 

53,277 

108,370 

715,000 
129,500 

^. 

$ 
$0   16,931 
\  d  26,099 
e      20,126 

d 659 

0      15,182 

$ 
5o   20,745 
{d   24,019 
e       19,670 

Me. 

N.  H. 

50,000 

vt. 

Mass. 
R.  I. 
Ct. 

157,586 
50,000 

176,479 
50,000 

0       18.826 

N.J. 

90,000 
1,507,051 

65,000 

Pa. 

241,718 

30,297 
280,049 
a       2,383 
722,331 
297,029 
270,036 
364,000 

51,256 

b      ^2,260 
393,650 
527,121 
222,616 

"734J68 
135,722 

337,838 

249,121 

b      69,925 

b    377,554 

b    157,570 

80,582 

2,271 

453,206 

59,713 
35,941 
63,625 
51,385 

'  "ibiioo 

76,524 

b      12,927 
166,431 

'"""6^547 
46,888 
10,500 

Del. 

"282*248 

Mel. 
W.  Ya. 
Va. 

11,700 

N.  C. 

2,500 

«.  C. 

9     750,474 

Ga. 
Fla. 

104,965 

/     53,706 

Miss. 

20,000 

Ala. 

La. 

205,283 

Tex. 



Ark. 

Tenn. 

Ky. 

0. 

255,000 

257,100 
300,400 

Ind. 

d '""4,193 


III. 

d        4,751 

Mich. 

Wis. 

MiDn. 

37,457 

118,616 

la. 

d        7,491 

Mo. 

356,219 
35,173 

290,461 

94,709 
90,051 

Kan. 
Neb. 

S.  D. 
N.  D. 
Mont. 



Wyo. 
Col. 

19,012 
34,764 

b      25,229 
h    158,220 

■"ib'67i 

6,535 

Nev. 

25,000 
9,541 

Cal. 

Ore. 
Ida. 

U. 

Wash. 

Total 

0,837,836 

8,166,558 

3,504,198 

1,094,448 

136,890 

845,976 

a  On  temporaiT  loans  onlv.  b  All  or  nearly  all  paid  on  irredeemable  debt  to  endowment 
couTention.  g  Gross  expenditures  of  state  dispensary.  A  net  profit  is  earned;  see  ool.  15. 
of  the  year,   j  Warrants  drawn ;  these  exoeea  conslderablr  cash  payments,  leavias  larce 
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71  MisceUaneous 

78  Total  expenditures 

1890 

1806 

1690 

1895* 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

179,176 

184,389 

13,170,067 

15,775,374 

N.  Y. 

24,233 

24,408 

1,326,759 

1,586,983 

Me. 

24,459 

8,932 

549,945 

762,289 

N.  H. 

9,622 

19,461 

382,075 

700,696 

Vt. 

204,400 

241,249 

6,047,649 

7,067,620 

Mass. 

37,606 

72,707 

1,169,602 

1,721,431 

R.  1. 

8,747 

20,361 

1,887,330 

2,344,428 

Ct. 

61,477 

57,803 

3,787,605 

4,683,311 

N.J. 

131,214 

121,926 

8,168,861 

12,106,682 

Pa. 

18,320 

15,074 

198,543 

299,971 

Del. 

77,629 

20,722 

2,019,452 

2,076,055 

Md. 

14,062 

86,525 

940,210 

1,068,612 

W.Va. 

28,980 

20,583 

2,695,659 

3,404,097 

Va. 

28,686 

70,331 

1,062,518 

1,349,336 

N.C. 

27,409 

64,424 

1,154,929 

1,079,241 

8.  C. 

18,326 

55,303 

2,131,793 

2,739,766 

Ga. 

11,619 

6,625 

696,600 

714,013 

Fla. 

2T.466 

7,341 

1,022,291 

1,486,563 

Miss. 

30,017 

63,126 

1,701,176 

1,963,907 

Ala. 

67,636 

12,845 

2,403,920 

2,750,918 

La. 

19,852 

27,795 

4,804,652 

5,111,948 

Tex. 

7,291 

5,916 

714,771 

867,178 

Ark. 

45,512 

38,554 

1,779,996 

1,680,811 

Tenn. 

15,^65 

22,079 

3,378,240 

3,491,069 

Ky. 

21,402 

25,484 

5,861,476 

6,187,746 

0. 

18,796 

53,037 

4,277,577 

6,026,548 

Ind. 

31,025 

55,130 

3,329,814 

5,101,960 

111. 

34,627 

28,928 

3,104,674 

3,617,130 

Mlcb. 

49,280 

150,708 

2,335,601 

2,100,689 

Wis. 

66,630 

101,746 

3,057,157 

4,645,837 

Minn. 

17,782 

49,335 

1,877,426 

1,985,288 

la. 

6,540 

12,718 

2,942,660 

3,597,775 

Mo. 

36,991 

54,085 

2,589,100 

2,244,953 

Kan. 

9,984 

29,819 

1,745,181 

j           1,995,942 

Neb. 

25,696 

7,146 

481,721 

644645 

S.  D. 

1^823 

35,472 

372,186 

90^,191 

N.  D. 

14,567 

h              57,612 

i               165,703 

;•               582,671 

MoDt. 

200 

17,056 

198,222 

222,183 

Wyo. 

54,149 

33,869 

k           1,111,575 

h           1,429,863 

Col. 

7,704 

22,361 

344,772 

398,775 

Nev. 

56,460 

36,572 

6,973,620 

8,117,292 

Cal. 

28,412 

58,971 

729,388 

1,054,607 

Ore. 

21 

h              32,465 

119,585 

318,353 

Ida. 

11,762 

38,532 

467,889 

474,416 

U. 

4,986 

18,268 

625.128 

Jc             741,982 

Wash. 

1,«34,941 

»,137,79a 

100,004,997 

189,129,826 

Total 

funds,  c  Ciyil  seryicn  commission,  d  Stale  museum,  e  Aid  to  Indians. 
h  Chiefly  deficiencies,  i  Besides  $167,669  certificates  of  indebtedness-  issued 
floatfng  debt,    k  Oaiib  naid :  warrants  drawn  mueh  larKar  sum. 


/  Constitutional 
for  expenditures 
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States 


N.  Y. 

Me. 

N.  H. 

Vt. 

Mass. 

R.I. 

Ct. 

N.J. 

Pa. 

Del. 
Md. 
W.  Vn. 
Va. 

N.C. 

s.  c. 

Ga. 

Fla. 

Miss. 

Ala. 

La. 

Tex. 

Ark. 

Tenn. 

Ky. 

O. 

Ind. 

111. 

Mich. 

Wis. 

Mini). 

ia. 

Mo. 

Eau. 

Neb. 

S.  D. 

N.  D. 

Most. 

Wyo. 

Col. 

Nev. 

Cal. 

Ore. 

Ida. 

U. 

Wash. 

Total 


73  School  fund— Capital 


1890 


$ 
8,321,861 
442,757 


2,729,396 

273,330 

2,020,073 

2,533,547 

495,749 

312,349 

651,583 

2,092,249 

99,250 


593,558 

1,664,025 
2,675,391 
1,219,564 
7,454,432 
560,165 
2,512,500 
1,705,946 

4,031,001 
9,765,598 
948,955 
4,362,380 
2,768,398 
4,473,181 
4,475,598 
3,134,000 

5,307,953 
2,758,557 


857,149 

1,060,121 

3,268,350 

2,203,554 

10,919 


1806 


87,763,439 


$ 
8,721,862 
a      442,757 


3,870,548 

282,435 

2,013,102 

'3,"498,'496 

h     546,577 

312,149 

838,471 

h  2,233,249 

a     143,250 


b      656,100 

a  1,664,025 
at  2,675,391 
a  1,374,797 
7,579,144 
a  639,913 
a  2,512,500 
a  2;312,596 

a  4,064,025 
f  9,765,598 
b  948,955 
a  4,582,838 
6  3,432,763 
4,744,796 
4,708,208 
a  3,140,000 

6,062,332 
3,631,789 

650,122 
d      395,684 

156,588 

*"i,"i36,'739 

1,144,541 

3,788,800 

0  2,531,617 

112,585 

233,192 


97,548,688 


74  School  fund— Inter- 
est 


1800 


$ 
340,712 
27,565 


130,318 

11,274 

119,430 

'i26,'587 

29,441 
20,177 
31,912 
43,744 
3,970 


57,692 
143,938 

42,735 
385,515 


134,008 
102,356 

240,506 
549,681 
56,937 
287,178 
160,637 
179,807 
258,663 
185,790 

274,943 
234,800 


8,887 

33,651 

216,943 

139,142 

691 


1806 


4,573,630 


$ 
325,404 
27,565 


173,395 

9,105 

127,941 

'izi]m 

31,221 
18,232 
43,076 
43,559 
5,730 


57,692 
143,938 

46,827 
394,237 

137^775 
144,754 

244,794 
773,052 
56,937 
302,864 
185,515 
189,262 
236,365 
186,090 

330,481 

323,132 

34,855 

d  17,781 

4,663 

"29^267 

29,712 

204,406 

121,568 

9,128 

'"26^884 


75  School  fund— Endow- 
ment added  during  year 


1890 


6,174,817 


$ 

41,357 


19,671 


29,630 


18,586 

525,037 

49,881 


17,164 


40,387 

35,480 

241,121 


416,482 
378,088 


184,232 

32,057 
170,603 
178,449 


1806 


$ 
26,274 


100,000 


34,396 


21,652 

115,521 

26,553 


1,994 


26,816 

35,433 

488,500 


55,280 

113,041 

31,023 

d  51,223 

39,133 

"22^503 


41,575 
59,448 
22,082 
31,363 


2,378,886     1,343,810 


a  Consists  solely  of  state  bonds,  usually  irredeemable,     b  Consists  chiefly  of  state  bonds, 
1894.    6  Amount  loaned  students,  so  called  *  permanent  endowment,*  not  ascertainable  In  1800. 
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»tt  TJniTenlty  fund- 
Capital 

77  Uniyentty  fund- 
IntenMt 

78  UnfT.  fund— Bndow- 
nkent  added  during  year 

1800 

1806 

1800 

1805 

1800 

1806 

473,402 

688,576 

/2,'466',456 

a'27^566 
b    94,900 

544,061 
a  300,000 
a  136,000 

578,233 

/"66b"666 

a  560,040 
666,066 

a"  5281206 

h   212,204 

659,542 

al,iB9",839 

135,556 
52,065 

$ 
19,814 

""l43,'644 
""l'8,'966 

""24^606 

5,440 
38,268 

"■"88"626 

81,012 
28,836 

""35i986 
12,789 
22,140 

""27^970 

7,140 
5,890 

647 

2,885 

86,458 

7,116 

19,404 

""l'46^33i 
"'l9;285 

$ 

$ 

N.  Y. 
Me. 

N  H. 

Vt 

Mass 

R  I 



Ct 

N.  J 

Pa 

Del 

Md 

/2,'4(»,S5 

W.Va. 
Va. 

N.  C. 
8  C 

a  270,000 
6    94,488 

Ga 

Fla. 

a  544,061 

a  900,000 

a  186,000 

569,200 

'fm]m 

a  544,947 

""24^666 

5,440 

31,728 

"""38,'d26 

34,668 
36,406 

""'341209 
15,323 
19,225 

""oijii 

7,585 
8,088 

■""8^944 

783 

Miss. 

Ala. 

La. 

Tex. 

Ark. 

TenD. 

7,518 

Ky. 
0. 

0  144,000 

115,150 

""3^371 

1,516 

60,151 

"""'7^325 

2,139 
1,692 

269 

Ind 

'■■■"i;807 

878 
41,865 

"'"'5;666 

2,573 
3,091 

111 

a  515,087 

»  225,335 

472,616 

Mioh. 
Wis. 

MiDD. 

a  535,000 

133,641 
35,880 

Mo. 

Kan. 
Neb. 
S.  D. 
N.  D. 

Moot. 

"""80^908 

127,025 
h   856,500 
0    102,155 

"'"72^933 

■""*3i5ii 

3,215 

59,590 

6,089 

943 

""bisso 

Wyo. 
Col. 

Nev. 

64,061 

122,809 
61,063,500 
0    102,106 

384 

2,746 

Cal. 
Ore. 
Ida. 

U. 

Wash. 

9,415,888 

11,026,757 

551,354 

573,863 

83,480 

195,526 

Total 

Usually  Irredeemable,    c  Includes  notee  on  land  sales,    d  Figures  for  year  ending  June  80, 
/  State  bonds  held  by  rarious  private  Institutions. 
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BUlM 

79  Agrieulturai  college  fond 
Capital 

80  Agricultural  college 
fund-Interest 

81  Agric.  coL  fond— Xb- 
dow.  addedvuringyear 

1800 

1806 

1800 

1806 

1800 

1806 

N.  Y. 

Me. 

N.  H. 

Vt. 

MaBB. 

R.I. 

Ct. 

N.J. 

Pa. 

Del. 
Md. 
W.  Va. 
Va. 

1 

"■a2i8,'366 

a   80,000 

a  135,500 

360,575 

"'"135^666 
a  116,000 
a  500,000 

a   83,000 
115,943 

*"a"2i8^366 

539,545 

a  135,500 

360,575 

■""l35',666 
a  116,000 
a  500,000 

a   83,000 
115,943 

1 

■"V,925 

4,800 

8,130 

16,315 

""5^591 

6,960 

30,000 

4,980 
7,474 

"'11^568. 

11,857 

20,280 

9,116 

14,280 

"^",666 
9,900 

"  i'7J666 
"25^653 

9,348 
d  32,862 

32,458 
See  Unlver 

""9',584 

""9^925 

22,475 

8,130 

16,640 

""6^368 

5,994 

30,000 

4,980 
6,142 

"■ll'568 

11,857 

20,280 

9,116 

14,280 

'"25,666 
8,580 

"17,666 

"36'87i 
12,496 

d"^',486 

28,763 
81(7  fond 

'"2'745 
""7,354 

3,685 

1 
/"22J475 

N.  C. 
S.  C. 
Ga. 
Fla. 

MiBB. 

Ala. 

La. 

Tex. 

Ark. 

Tenn. 

Ky. 

O. 
Ind. 
111. 
Mioh. 

WiB. 

Minn. 

la. 

Mo. 

""a  191^866 

*"ri56J838 

a  227,150 
a  263,074 
a  182,313 
a  209,000 

""a  866^666* 
a  165,000 

""a346J666 

"a37Mi6 
297,456 

'"■356',888 

534,055 
51,813 

■"ai'9i^866 

"V'153',866 

227,150 

253,500 

a  182,313 

a  209,000 

'"a  "800^666 
a  143,000 

■"a  346^666 

'"a  536^564 
271,270 

""496]436 

"""4",626 
2,001 

d.W.VJi'. 

Kan. 
Neb. 
8.D. 
N.  D. 
Mont.  ' 

490,123 
101,955 

2,129 
6,155 

"'l'426 

720 
8,777 

Wyo. 
Col. 

Nev. 
Cal. 
Ore. 
Ida. 

"^^666 

""o"l'32i436 

15,112 
■'o'i'36'289 

7,009 
'1,267 

U. 

Wash. 

Total 

6,037,716 

6,786,876 

SS1,9S1 

339,484 

86,267 

46,815 

aOonslsto  wholly  of  itate  bonds,  usually  irredeemable.    bOonsisu  chiefly  of  atoto  bonds, 
to  endowment.    « Interest  accumulating.  /  Teachers' institute  fund. 
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nNomudachoolfund 
Capital 

88  Normal  achool  fund 
Interest 

84  Normal  lehool  fund 
Bndowment  addfij)  dnring  year 

1800 

1806 

IW 

1806 

18W 

:&806| 

$ 

/"57,72i 
"12)166 

a    65,685 
1,768,764 

146,787 
34,000 

■•«« •-■- 
'"3)136 
433 

:::::::: 

■i2',987 

3,822 

81,365 

6,320 
1,300 

i 

'"2)963 
458 

.... .••• 

"'12)987 

3,610 

100,408 

7,651 
1,^ 

$ 

N.  T 

Me 

/    53,584 

N.  H. 
Vt. 

12,100 

M«8B. 

B.  I 

Ct. 

■  •••••  •  •«•■ 

N.J. 

Pa 

Del. 

Md. 

W.V*. 

V*. 

•••••.•.>>• 

•••• •••-•-• 

N.  C. 

8.  C. 

Ga. 

Fla. 

Miti. 

Ala. 

La. 

Teza 

Ark. 

Tenn. 

299 

22,479 

i86 

28,879 

Kj. 
0; 



Ind. 

a  216,452 

a     63,960 

1,505,418 

111. 

Mioh. 

Wis. 

Minn. 

la. 

15,589 
3,963 

1,993 

1,261 

,700 

Mo. 

124,199 
22,163 

Kan. 
Nefo. 
8.D. 
N.lJ. 
Mont, 

•.•A«* - •«>> 

S"- 

Nov. 

Cal. 

Ore. 

Ida. 

U. 

Wash. 

l,8aT,876 

S,8ai»609 

ioe,sft7 

199,646 

49,SSO 

88,006 

Total 

0  Tncliidtng  aotM  tor  gale  of  laade.    dPart^  intereat  aad  partly  Irom  aaJa  et  lea^  i|^ed 
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Stetos 


N.  Y. 

Me. 
N.H. 
Vt. 
Mass. 
B.  I. 
Ct. 
N.  J. 
Pa. 

Del. 
Md. 
W.Va. 
Va. 
N.  C. 

s.  a 

Ga. 
Fla*  . 

MiB8. 

Ala. 
La. 
Te».  ^ 
Ark. 
TeoD. 
Ky.  . 

O. 

Ind., . 

111. 

Mioh.. 

Wis. 

Minn. 

la. 

Mo.. 

Kan. 

Neb. 

S.  D. 

N.D. 

Mont. 

W: 

Co] 


r 


Nev. 
Cal. 
Ore. 
Ida. 

U.  . 
Wash. 

Total 


85  Bond!  held  by  lodlTld- 


1890 


$ 

6,214,854, 
2,401,300 
2,620,600 


31,381,158 

1,283,000 

3,740,200 

862,300 

11,849,920 

660,000 
10,682,288 


37,043,942 
7,603,350 
6,801,119 

10,089,340 
601,500 

1,264,460 
9,249,900 

11,679,500 
1,220,630 
4,396,997 

15,706,474 
.   .  500,000 

2,541,665 

8,066,615 

19,500 

81,992 

"1,686^666 

'8,6S&".666 

674,790 
a    705,946 

860,200 

689,807 
n     167,815 

820.000 
«     903,094 


278,000 

1,014 

146,715 

a  "535  ,'516 


SOS,  804,676 


1896 


2,134,700 
1,814,300 


d29,675,229 

1,500,000 

3,240,300 

471,400 

6,316,300 

480,000 
8,672,150 


528,028,801 

5,924,500 

6,681,848 

8,163,600 

367,700 

795,849 

9,354,H00 

10,840,670 

750,000 

8,228,272 

16,667,(>66 

600,000 

1,791,666 

7,036,616 

18,600 


1,476,000 
6,000,000 

266,000 

a  2,068,244 

1,288,200. 

976,807 
a     622,725 

820,000 
a  3,167,609 


1,100,000 

1,829 

393,000 

900,000 

a2,186,038 


174,087,886 


88  Bonds  held  by  endow- 
ment funds 


1890 


660,000 
940,977 
133,684 
148,416 


234,000 
600,000 

239,750 
8,836 

«3,730,'683 

99,260 

191,800 

270,000 

673,500 

2,435,237 
13,175,496 

1,629,180 

3,017,100 

490,000 

0  3,989,600 

1,879,946 

4,609,863 
484,000 
1,165,407 
5,315,039 
2,261,000 
2,679^000 
246,436 
3,680,0«l 

646,000 


744,061 

.560,000 
2,359,000 


49,dlO,7d7 


1896 


I 

688,676 
966,631 
137,721 
136,600 


189,000 
500,000 

289,750 
8,836 

3,'^',283 
143,250 
191,800 
275,500 
917,300 

2,438,959 
23,176,496 

1,683,060 

3,242,030 

990,480 

e  4,001,600 

2,466,576 

4,621,781 
484,000 
1,165,407 
5,707,294 
2,261,000 
484,000 


4,369,839 

496,000 
346,267 


630,000 
2,277,500 


49,157,886 


84  Total  Cfimded) 


1890 


$ 

6,774,854 

3,342,277 

2,664,184 

148,416 

31,381,158 
1,283,000 
3,740,200 
1,096,300 

12,849,920 

899,750 
10,691,124 

40,774,625 
7,702,600 
6,992,919 

10,369,340 
1,276,000 

3,699,697 
12,425,396 
13,208,680 
4,237,730 
4,886,997 
19,695,974 
,2,397,946 

7,161,628 
8,640,615 
1,184,907 
5,347,031 
2,261,000 
4,366,000 
246,435 
12,213,000 

1,119,790 

a  1,032,213 

860,200 

689,807 

a     167,815 

320,000 

a  1,647,166 

660,000 

2,637,000 

1,014 

146,715 


a    635,690 


858,014,808 


1806 


688,876 
3,101,331 
1,952,021 

135,500 

d  29,675,229 

1,600,000 

3,240,300 

660.400 
6,816,309 

719,750 
8,680,986 

'31,963,684 
6,067,750 
6,873,148 
8,439,000 
1,275.000 

3,284,808 
12,630,096 
12,533,630 

3,992.030 

4,218,752 
20,669.166 

2,966,576 

6,418.446 
7,520,615 
1,183,907 
6,707,295 
2,251,000 
1,969,000 

'9,360^839 

752,000 

a  2,403,511 

1,238,200 

975,807 
a      622,725 

320,000 
a  3,167,609 

680,000 

3,377,500 

1,829 

393,000 

900,000 

a  2,185,038 


888,184,668 


a  Chiefly  floating  debt,  b  Reduction  due  to  refunding  at  a  discount.  SmaU  amount  of 
this  not  recognised,  c  Some  part  of  amount  in  column  86,  not  ascertainable,  d  About  half  to 
be  paid  by  Metropolitan  district,    e  Including  bonds  held  by  priyate  eduoattonal  institutioBB. 
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Agricultural  education,  expend iture, 
437»-S82,  4486,  463. 
endowment  fands,  478. 
Agriculture,  expenses,  440M15,  471. 
ArbitratioD,  boards  of,  470-71. 
Attorney-general,  4362,  4479,  460-61. 
Auditor,  4362,  448S  461. 

Banks,  department,  440^,  469. 

receipts  from,  4336,  446«,454. 
Blind,  4389-391,  449?,  466. 
Bonds,  taxes  on,  456.    See  aUo  Debts. 
Bailding  loan  assoeiations,  taxes,  433^^ 

454. 
Buildings.     S00  Public  buildings. 
Business  licenses,  434^,  447^,  455. 

Canals,  expenditures,  UV,  450?,  473. 

receipts,  435i,  457. 
Charities,  boards  of,  465. 
Ciril  serrice  commission,  474. 
Collateral  inheritance  Uxes,  433^,  446^, 

454. 
College  fund,  444S,  45r. 
ComptroUer,  436*,  4481,  461. 
Constitutional  convention,  474. 
Conveyances,  taxes  on,  4SA\  455. 
Con  Viet  labor,  receipts,  434«,  447^,  449^, 

457. 
Corporations,  taxes,  4331, 4462,453.  See 

aUo  Incorporation  fees. 
Courts,  436^,  4482,  462. 
Criminia  insane,  438?,  465. 

Dairy  inspection,  441«,  471. 

Deaf  and  dumb,  438»-39i,  449?,  466. 

Debts,  444B,  480. 

reduction,  442s,  451«,  474. 
Dental  examiners,  440<,  470. 

Educational   ftinds,  431<,  4352,  437^, 
443,  4608^1«. 
interest,  485<,  458,  463. 

Bdncational  institutions,  receipts,  434*- 
351,  467.  See  also  Higher  educa- 
tion; Sebools;  Uniyersities. 


Entomologic  invest igatious,  441',  471. 
Epileptics,  4382,  449»,  466. 
Exeeutive  department,  4362,  4482,  460. 
Expenditures,  435^-429,  4455,  447^-508, 

460-75. 
Explanations  of  tables,  430-446.       , 
Express  companies,  taxes,  4332,  453. 

Factory  inspection,  440?,  460<^,  470. 
Feeble-minded,  4382,  449»,  466. 
Fees,  4341,  434s,  456. 
Fertilizers,  taxes  on,  434^,  455. 

inspection,  440*,  471. 
Fines,  434^,  456. 
Fiscal  years,  430?. 
Fish  and  game  protection,  472. 
Food  inspection,  441^,  471. 
Forestry,  471. 

Funds,  endowment,  431«,  4352, 437^  443- 
44*,  4508-51*,  457,  463,  47^79. 

interest  435«,  447',  458. 
Game  and  fish  protection,  472. 
General  property  taxes,  432*,  446,  452. 
Geologic  survey,  441*,  472. 
Governor,  4362,  4482,  460. 

Higher  education,  expenditures,  437*, 

463. 
Highways,  taxes,  432S,  4418-422, 472, 473. 
HospitalB,  4392,  4501,  4^7. 

Idiots,  4388,  449»,  466. 
Immigration,  4412,  471. 
Income  taxes,  456 

Incorporation  fees  and  taxes,  432*,  453. 
Industrial  education,  437*-382, 4488, 463. 
Inheritance  taxes,  4338,  4402^  454. 
Insane,  4388,  445*,  449?,  465. 
Insurance  companies,  taxes  and  Zees, 

4338,  4404, 454. 
Insurance  department,  440*,  469. 
Interest,  expenditure,  442*,  450,  474. 
of  endowment  funds,  4358,4472, 451*, 

458. 
on  deposits,  458.  ^^ 

Investment  companies,  taxes,  434*,  41 
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Judiciary,  4365,  448a,  462. 

Labor  statistics,  440?,  450^,  470. 
Lands.    See  Public  lands. 
Legal  proceedings,  taxes,  434^,  455. 
Legislature,  436»-368,  4476,  460. 
Libraries,  438S,449S,  464. 
Licenses,  484^,  455-^. 

business,  4342,  4471,  455. 
Liqaor  licenses,  434',  447,  456,  474. 
Livestock,  inspection,  441^  450,  471. 
Local  governments,  refunds  by,  435', 
>       458. 

distribution  of  taxes  to,  431'-32i.  . 
Lotteries,  taxes,  456. 

Mechanical  colleges,  437*,  463. 
Medical  examiners,  440^,  470. 
Militia,  436^,  448S  462. 
Military  schools,  »ee  Higher  education. 
Mines,  statistics  and  inspection,  470. 

schools  of,  437^  463. 

taxes  on,  433',  453. 
Miscellaneous  expenses,  442^,  475. 
Miscellaneous  receipts.  435*^,  459. 
Mortgages,  taxes  on,  434^,  456. 

National  guard,  436^,  448^,  462. 
Navigation  companies,  taxes,  433^,  453. 
Normal  schools,  437«,  448«,  463. 
funds,  4a«,  479. 

Orphans,  439^,  4497-50^,  467. 

Pharmacy,  boards  of  examiners,  440", 

470. 
Poll  taxes,  4.13»,  447*  455i. 
Pool  tax,  434«,  456. 
Poor  relief,  439*,  450,  467. 
Printing,  436*,  4475,  461. 
Prisons,  earnings,  434^  447',  457. 

expenditures,  438*,  449',  464. 
Professional  schools,  437*,  463. 
Property  taxes,  432*,  446^,  452. 
Public  buildings,  442^,  473. 

debts,  4445,  451S  480. 

'examiners,  440^,  475. 

health,  440«,  470. 

lands,  receipts,  431*,  4351,4473,457. 
expenditures,  441^,  472. 

libraries,  438^,  449',  464. 

printing,  436*,  461. 


Public  schools  eee  Schools. 

works,  expenditures,  4417.42>,  450?, 
478. 
receipts,  43S«,  434M31,    447S, 
453,  457. 
Racing  associations,  taxes,  434*,  456. 
Railways,  department,  440*,  469. 

taxes  and  fees,  433',  Ue',  453.     See 

aleo  Public  works. 
Receipts,      432*-358,     445^,     446>-47*, 

452-59. 
Reformatories,  expenditures,  438,  4493, 
465. 

earnings,  434^,  457. 
Refunds  by  localities,  485',  458. 
School  fund,  444^,  450,  476. 
Schools,  taxes,  4327,  4S3»,  452,  455. 

expenditures,   436»-37*    448^,  463. 
Secretary  of  state,  436^,  447*,  460. 
Seminary  fund,  444^,  477. 
Sinking  funds,  431^,  442^,  474. 
Soldiers'  home,  439<,  450',  468. 

monuments,  489*,  468. 

orphans,  439*,  467. 

relief,  439?,  450>,  468. 
State  debt,  442^,  4445, 450?^  451*,474, 480. 

library,  4383,  464. 

museum,  474. 

universities,  437*,  448«,  463. 
Suits,  taxes  on,  4342,  455. 

Taxes,  431*,  432*^5^  446*,  452-55. 

collecting  'and  assessing,  439*,  40*, 
468-^. 
Telegraph  companies,  taxes,  438S,  453. 
Telephone  companies,  taxes,  483*,  453. 
Topographic  survey,  441*,  473. 
Totals,  explanation,  4307^1'. 

expenditures,  432^  442*,  445*,  475. 

receipto.  432',  435*,  445*,  459. 
Treasurer,  state,  436*,  461. 
Trust  companies,  taxes,  433*,  454. 

United  States,  finances,  445*. 
Universities,  437*,  463. 

funds,  444s,  477. 
Veterans,  eee  Soldiers. 

Weather  bureau,  441*,  471. 
Writs,  taxes  on,  434*,  455. 
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State  Library  Bulletia 


LIBRARY  SCHOOL  No.  2 


-      REGISTER  FOR  FIRST  TEN  YEARS 

OF  THE 

New  York  State  Library  School 

January  zSSy-December   1896 
INCLUDING   ALL    MATRICULATED   STUDENTS 


Facts  arc  given  in  the  following  order :  i)  college  connection ;  2)  library 
school  attendance;  3)  positions;  4)  connection  with  library  associations. 

If  a  student  is  registered  as  attending  the  school  and  filling  a  position 
at  the  salme  time,  it  signifies  a  leave  of  absence  to  attend  the  school. 

Senior  certificate.  Completion  of  the  first  year's  course  at  the  New 
York  state  library  school. 

Graduate,  Completion  of  the  full  two  years'  course  either  at 
Columbia  university  or  at  the  New  York  state  library. 

Columbia  certificate.  This  certificate  was  granted  by  Columbia  univer- 
sity to  students  who  completed  the  course  there  before  the  school  was 
transferred  to  the  New  York  state  library  in  1889. 

Diploma.  Completion  of  the  full  two  years'  course  at  the  New  York 
state  library  school. 

Diploma  with  honor.  Completion  of  the  full  two  years'  course  at  the 
New  York  state  library  school  with  honor  (90%). 

B,  L,  S,  Completion  of  two  years  of  college  work  and  of  the  full  two 
years'  course  at  the  New  York  state  library  school  with  honor  (90%  ). 

Deaths  are  indicated  by  a  star  prefixed. 

CLASS  OF  1888 
*x  Bonnelly  Kate.     Library  school  Jan.-May  1887;  cataloguer  New 
York  free  circulating  library  1887  ;  died  Sep.  7,  1890. 

*2  Burgess,  Harriet  P.  Library  school  Jan.-May  1887 ;  died 
Feb.  7,  1896. 

3  Catlin,  George.  Library  school  Jan.-June  1887  ;  previously 
assistant  librarian  Free  libraries,  Birmingham,  England;  cataloguer 
University  club.  New  York,  winter  1887. 
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4  Chapman,  Lilian  Howe.  Library  school  Jan.-July,  Sep  -Dec. 
1887;  assi'.tant  librarian  Y.  W.  C.  A.  New  York  June-Dec.  1887;  libra- 
rian Cottage  City  (Mass.)  library  association  Oct.  1885-Oct.  1886, 
member  library  committee  May  1883-July  1894;  classifier  and  cataloguer 
Public  library,  Vineyard  Haven,  Ma^s.  July-Sep.  1896;  proprietor  lend- 
ing library,  Cottage  City,  Mass.  July  1893-date. 

5  Cole,   George   Watson,  graduate.      Library   school    1887-88^ 
'Columbia  certificate;  cataloguer  Public  library,  Fitchburg,  Mass.  Aug. 

1885-Oct.  1886;  librarian  Pratt  institute  free  library,  Brooklyn  Nov. 
1886-Sep.  1887;  assistant  Newberry  library,  Chicago  Ap.  1888-Dec. 
1891;  public  librarian  Jersey  City  Jan.  1891-Nov.  1895 ;  attended 
A.  L.  A.  meetings  1885,  '87,  '90,  '92,  '93,  '94,  '96,  member  A.  L.  A.  com- 
mittee on  Library  school  1892-93,  treasurer  A.  L.  A.  1893-96;  vice- 
president  New  Jersey  library  association  1891-94,  president  1894-95; 
secretary  New  York  library  club  1892-93,  president  1893-94. 

6  Denio,  Lilian,  graduate.  Library  school  Jan.  i887-Jan.  1889, 
Columbia  certificate;  assistant  Wellesley  college  library  July-Aug.  1887 
cataloguer  Union  for  Christian  work,  Brooklyn  Nov.  1887-Feb.  1888 
cataloguer  Public  library,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Feb.  1889-March  1X90 
librarian  Bryson  library.  Teachers  college  New  York  Ap.  1890-June  1896 
attended  A.  L.  A.  meetings  1887, '92,  '93,  '94;  vice-president  New  York 
library  club  1894-95. 

7  Fernald,  Harriet  Converse,  graduate.  B.  S.  Maine  state  col- 
lege, Orono  1884,  M.  S.  1888;  Library  school  1887-88,  Dec.  1888- 
Jan.  1889,  Columbia  certificate ;  cataloguer  Public  library,  Saugus,  Mass. 
May-June  1887;  classifier  Bowdoin  college  library  Aug.-Oct.  1887;  cata- 
loguer Union  for  Christian  work,  Brooklyn  Nov.  1887-Feb.  1888;  cata- 
loguer Pennsylvrania  state  college  library,  State  College  Dec.  i889-June 
1890;  cataloguer  Maine  state  college  library,  Orono,  Aug.-Nov.  1888; 
Feb.-June  1889,  librarian  Dec.  1890-date,  in  charge  of  Class  in  library 
econo  ny  Sep.  1894-date;  secretary  Maine  library  association  1891-date. 

8  Godfrey,  Lydia  Boker,  graduate,  Vassar  college  1872-74; 
Ph.  B.  Boston  university  1878;  Library  school  Jan.-Ap.  1888,  Columbia 
certificate;  first  assistant  order  department  Public  library,  Boston  1881- 
83  ;  superintendent  catalogue  department  Wellesley  college  library  1883- 
%'^^  reference  librarian  Sep.  1888-Aug.  1893,  librarian  Sep.  1893-date, 
instructor  in  bibliography  Ap.  1888-date,  leave  of  absence  in  Europe 
July  1891-Sep.  1892;  attended  A.  L.  A.  meeting  1894;  attended  L.  A. 

U.  K.  meeting  1891. 
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9    Goodrich,   Harriet.     Library  school  Jan.-Feb.  1887. 

•10  Griswold,  Harriet  Sherman.  Library  school  Jan.-May  1887 ; 
public  librarian  Batavia,  N.  Y.  1883-86;  assistant  librarian  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
New  York  Ap.-June  1887,  librarian  June  1897-June  1888  ;  died  Feb.  2, 
1889. 

11  Hutchins,  Annie  Eliza.  Library  school  1887,  attended 
lectures  only,  gave  instruction  in  dictionary  cataloguing;  formerly  of 
the  Harvard,  Boston  public  and  Cornell  university  libraries ;  cataloguer 
in  Columbia  university,  Newberry  (Chicago)  and  Yale  university  libra- 
ries; attended  A.  L.  A.  meetings  1879,  '89. 

12  Jackson,  Annie  Brown,  graduate.  B.A.Smith  college  1882, 
M.  A.  1885;  Library  school  1887-88,  Columbia  certificate;  member 
book  committee  Free  public  library,  North  Adams,  Mass.  1885-datc; 
president  board  of  trustees  1896-date;  vice-president  New  York  state 
library  school  association  1894-95. 

13  Jones,  Ada  Alice,  graduate,  Wellesley  college  1878-80,  i88i- 
82;  Library  school  1887-88,  Columbia  certificate;  cataloguer  Wellesley 
college  library  July  1882-Sep.  1887 ;  assistant  librarian  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
New  York  Nov.  1887-May  1888;  cataloguer  Columbia  university  library 
May  1888-March  1889  ;  librarian  Woman's  library.  World's  Columbian 
exposition,  Chicago  July-Aug.  1893;  cataloguer  New  York  state  library 
Ap.  1889-Sep.  1892,  head  cataloguer  Oct.  1892-date,  instructor  in  cata- 
loguing Library  school  Oct.  1888-date,  secretary  of  faculty  Feb.  1891- 
date ;  attended  A.  L.  A.  meetings  1890,  '93,  '94,  '95 ;  chairman  New 
York  state  library  school  association  executive  board  1895-96. 

14  Knowlton,  Frances  S.     Library  school  Jan.-Ap.  1887. 

15  Miller,  ^vXov^^  graduate.  B.  S.  Purdue  university,  Lafayette, 
Ind.  1878;  Library  school  1887-88,  Columbia  certificate;  librarian  Pur- 
due university  library  1878-80;  assistant  librarian  Public  library,  Lafayette, 
Ind.  1 882-87, librarian  1^88;  librarian  Pratt  institute  free  library, Brooklyn 
1889-90;  married  Rufus  Piatt  Jennings  Nov.  20,  1890;  attended  A.  L. 
A.  meetings  1887,  '89. 

16  Nelson,  Martha  Furber.  Library  school  Jan.-June  1887; 
assistant  librarian  New  York  free  circulatinglibrary  Jan.  1886-Jan.  1887; 
classifier  Pratt  institute  free  library,  Brooklyn  Aug.-Sep.  1887;  librarian 
Union  library  (W.  C.  T.  U.)  Trenton.  N.  J.  Oct.  1887-Sep.  1895 ; 
librarian  and  instructor  in  bibliography  New  Jersey  state  normal  school, 
Trenton  Sep,  1895-date;  attended  A.  L.  A.  meetings  1888,  '90,  '92,  '93; 
secretary  New  Jersey  library  association  1890-93,  vice-president 
1894-96. 
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17  Patten,  Frank  Chauncey,  gradual.  Ripen  (Wis.)  college 
1885-86;  Library  school  1887-88,  Columbia  certificate;  assistant  libra- 
rian Ripon  college  library  1883-86;  cataloguer  New  York  free  circulat- 
ing library  May-Dec.  1887  ;  evening  reference  clerk  Columbia  university 
library  Oct.  i887-March  1888,  catalogue  curator  and  reference  clerk 
Ap.  1888-March  1889;  consulting  librarian  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Albany,  N.  Y. 
1890-92;  catalogue  and  shelf  curator  New  York  state  library  Ap.  1889- 
July  1892;  public  librarian  Helena,  Mont.  Aug.  1892-date;  attended 
A.  L.  A.  meetings  1886,  '87,  '90,  ^92,  '93,  '95,  '96  ;  treasurer  New  York 
state  library  school,  association  1895-96. 

18  Plummer,  Mary  Wright,  graduate,  Wellesley  college  1881-  . 
82;  Library  school  Jan.  1887-MaTch  1888,  Columbia  certificate;  assist- 
ant in  charge  cataloguing  department  Public  library,  St  Louis  Apt 
r888-Ap.  1890;  instructor  in  cataloguing  Library  school  Nov.-Dec. 
1887,  non-resident  lecturer  on  history  of  libraries  March  i896-date; 
librarian  Pratt  institute  free  library,  Brooklyn  Nov.  1890-June  1895, 
director  of  libraries  July  1895-date,  instructor  Library  school  of  Pratt 
institute  1890-date,  year's  leave  of  absence  in  Europe  1894-95  ;  attended 
A.  L.  A.  meetings  1887,  '89,  '90,  '91,  '92,  '93,  '96,  member  A.  L.  A. 
committee  on  Library  school  1891-92,  member  A.  L.  A.  council  1896- 
date,  member  European  trip  committee  1896-date;  secretary  New  York 
library  association  1892-93;  vice-president  New  York  library  club  1891- 
92,  president  1896-date;  member  New  York  state  library  school  associa- 
tion executive  board  1895-96. 

19  Seymour,  May,  ^^//«<iAf.  B.  A.  Smith  college  1880;  Library 
school  1887,  1888-89,  Columbia  certificate;  classifier  and  cata- 
loguer Osterhout  free  library,  Wilkes-Barr^,  Pa.  1887-^8;  cataloguer 
Colombia  university  library  1888-89  ;  classifier  New  York  state  library 
1889-91,  sub-librarian  (education)  189 1 -date,  instructor  in  elementary 
classificatioij  Library  school  1891,  instructor  in  library  printing  and  edit* 
ing  1891-date;  attended  A.  L.  A.  meetings  1890,  '92,  '93,  '94. 

20  Stott,  Janet  Elizabeth.  Library  school  Jan-Ap  1887 ;  assistant 
librarian  New  York  free  circulating  library  Feb.  1882  -June  1889;  mar- 
ried Richard  Lavery  Sep.  25,  1889 ;  attended  A.  L.  A.  meeting  1887. 

21  Talcott,  Eliza  S.  B.  A.  Vassar  college  1869;  Library  school 
Jan.- May  1887;  cataloguer  Connecticut  mutual  life  insurance  com- 
pany library,  Hartford  Oct. -Nov.  1887;  assistant  cataloguer  Union  for 
Christian  work,  Brooklyn  Dec.  1887-March  1888;  assistant  librarian 
Public  library,  Hartford,  Ct.  March  1888- Ap.  1895;  attended  A.  L.  A. 
meetings  1892,  *94. 

22  Woodworth,  Florence,  graduate.  Library  school  1887, 
Jan. -July  1889,  Columbia   certificate,  honor   senior   certificate    1890; 
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cataloguer  Osterhout  free  library,  Wilkcs-Barr^,  Pa.  Aug.  1887-Dec. 
1888;  cataloguer  Columbia  university  library  Jan.-Ap.  1889;  librarian 
Woman's  library,  World's  Columbian  exposition,  Chicago  July -Aug. 
1893;  cataloguer  New  York  state  library  Ap.  1889-Sep.  1892,  director's 
assistant  Oct.  189 2 -date,  instructor  in  cataloguing  Library  school  Ap. 
1889-Sep  1895,  registrar  Ap.  1889-Sep.  1892,  director's  assistant  Oct. 
1892-date;  attended  A.  L.  A.  meetings  1890, '93,  '94,  member  A.  L.  A. 
committee  on  World's  Columbian  exposition  1890-91. 

CLASS  OF  1889 

23  Baldwin,  Elizabeth  G.  graduate.  Library  school  1887-89, 
Columbia  certificate;  in  charge  library  of  Huguenot  society  of  America 
deposited  in  Columbia  university  library  Ap.  1889-Feb.  1894,  reviser 
cataloguing  department  Columbia  university  library  Ap.  1889-Sep.  1896 ; 
librarian  Bryson  library.  Teachers  college,  New  York  Oct.  1896-date; 
vice-president  New  York  library  club  1895-96,  member  executive  com- 
mittee 1896-date. 

24  Banks,  Mrs  Martha  Howard  (Gordon).  Library  school 
18S7-89 ;  cataloguer  Free  public  library,  Newark,  N.  J.  July  -Sep.  1889. 
Jan -May  1890;  classifier  and  cataloguer  James  Prendergast  free  library, 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.  July  -Oct.  1890 ;  cataloguer  Longstreet  library,  Peddie 
institute,  Hightstown,  N.  J.  Dec.  1890-March  1891;  librarian  Bennett 
library,  Wyoming  seminary,  Kingston,  Pa.  March -Dec.  1891;  classifier 
and  cataloguer  American  society  of  mechanical  engineers'  library,  New 
York  Feb. -Ap.  1892;  classifier  and  cataloguer  Slater  library,  Jewett 
City,  Ct  June  1892-Feb.  1893;  classifier  and  cataloguer  City  library, 
Springfield,  Mass.  July  1895-date;  attended  A.  L.  A.  meeting  1892, 

25  Brackett,  Harriet.  B.  A.  Bates  college  1884,  M.  A.  1887; 
Library  school  Oct.  1888-Feb.  1889,  attended  lectures  only ;  cataloguer 
Oberlin  college  library  1885-87;  cataloguer  Columbia  university  library 
Oct.  1884-85,  reviser  and  cataloguer  Jan.  1888-July  1896. 

26  Browne,  Nina  Eliza,  graduate.  B.  A.  Smith  college  1882,  M.  A. 
1885;  Library  school  1887-89,  Columbia  certificate,  B.  L.  S.  1891;  assis- 
tant Columbia  university  library  Ap.  i888-Ap.  1889;  shelf  lister  New  York 
state  library  Ap.  i889-Jan.i892,  June- Nov.  1892;  classifier  and  cata- 
loguer Phipps  scientific  collection,  Carnegie  free  library,  Alleghany,  Pa. 
Jan -May,  Dec.  1892;  librarian  Library  bureau,  Boston  Jan.  1893- 
date;  assistant  secretary  A.  L.  A.  publishing  section  Oct.  1896-date;  at 
tended  A.  L.  A.  meetings  1888,  '89,  '90,  '92,  '93,  '94,  '96,  registrar  A.  L.  A. 
18S8-90,  1892-93,  assistant  secretary  1893-94,  assistant  recorder  1894- 
date ;  secretary  Massachusetts  library  club  committee  on  select  fiction 
1895-96. 
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27  Clarke,  Edith  Emily,  graduate.  Ph.  B.  Syracuse  university 
1881;  Library  school  1887-89,  Columbia  certificate ;  cataloguer  Alfred 
(N.  Y.)  university  library  July- Aug.  1888;  head  cataloguer  Columbia 
university  library  Ap.  1889-June  1890;  cataloguer  in  charge  Woman's 
library,  World^s  Columbian  exposition,  Chicago  May -Sep.  1893;  htad 
cataloguer  Newberry  library,  Chicago  Aug.  1890-Nov.  1894;  lecturer 
on  dictionary  cataloguing  Department  of  library  economy  Armour  insti- 
tute of  technology,  Chicago  Ap.-Dec.  1894;  lecturer  on  library 
science  Syracuse  central  library  Feb. -March  1895;  cataloguer  Public 
documents  library,  Washington,  D.  C.  July- Dec.  i895,chiefof  catalogu- 
ing Jan.  1896-date;  attended  A.  L.  A.  meetings  1890,  '92,  '93,  '94,  '96, 
member  A.  L.  A.  cooperation  committee  1892-93;  vice-president 
Chicago  library  club  1893-94;  vice-president  New  York  state  library 
school  association  1894-95. 

•28  Cutler,  Louisa  Salome,  graduate.  Graduate  Mt  Holyokc  semi- 
nary 1886;  Library  school  1887-89,  Columbia  certificate,  honor  senior  cer- 
tificate 1893;  classifier  Free  public  library,  Newark,  N.J'.  Ap.  -  July  1889  ; 
librarian  Aguilar  free  library,  New  York  Sep.  1889-Sep.  1891 ;  classifier 
Colgate  university  library,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  Nov.  1891-May  1892; 
librarian  A.  L.  A.  library,  World's  Columbian  exposition,  Chicago  July 
1892-N0V.  1893;  public  librarian,  Utica,  N.  Y.  Nov.  1893-Aug.  1895; 
attended  A.  L.  A.  meetings  1886,  '87,  '90,  '91,  '92,  '93,  '94,  assistant 
secretary  A.  L.  A.  1893-95 ;  died  Aug.  2,  1895. 

29  Gilmore,  David  Chandler.  B.  A.  University  of  Rochester 
1887,  M.  A.  1891;  Library  school  Nov.  1887-Feb.  1888;  librarian 
Railroad  men's  library  (branch  Y.  M.  C.  A.)  New  York  Feb.  1 888- Aug. 
1890. 

30  Hopson,  Ema  K.  graduate.  Library  school  1887-89, 
Columbia  certificate ;  cataloguer  Columbia  university  library  Ap.  1889— 
June  1890;  cataloguer  Newberry  library,  Chicago  June -Sep.  1890; 
married  Howard  Owen  Sprogle  Oct.  20,  1890;  attended  A,  L.  A.  meet- 
ing 1892. 

31  Jones,  Gardner  Maynard.  Library  school  Jan.-  Nov.  1888  ; 
assistant  Dorchester  (Mass.)  Athenaeum  1863-66,  librarian  1866-69; 
classifier  and  cataloguer  Boston  book  company  Nov,  1888-Feb.  1889  ; 
public  librarian  Salem,  Mass.  March  1889-date;  attended  A.  L  A. 
meetings  t888,  '90,  '92,  '93,  '94,  '96,  member  A.  L  A.  cooperation 
committee  1890-92,  member  collection  committee  A.  L.  A.  library. 
World's  Columbian  exposition,  Chicago  1892-93,  chairman  A.  L  A. 
committee  on  subject  headings  1892-95,  member  finance  committee 
1894-96,  member  committee  on  supplement  to  A.  L.  A.  catalogue  1895— 
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date,  recorder  1896-datey  secretary  European  trip  committee  1896- 
date;  attended  L.  A.  U.  K.  meeting  1887;  secretary  Massachusetts 
library  club  1890-91,  president  1893-94,  chairman  committee  on  select 
fiction  1895-96. 

32  Knapp,  August.     Library  school  1887-89. 

33  .  Lee,  Rev.  Albert.  Harvard  university  1868-71;  graduate 
Auburn  theological  seminary  1874;  Yale  divinity  school  1874-75; 
Library  school  1887-89;  cataloguer  Summerfield  methodist  episcopal 
church,  Brooklyn  1888;  cataloguer  Columbia  university  library  1889-Ap. 
1892;  cataloguer  Harlem  library.  New  York  Ap,  i892-Feb.  1893; 
librarian  Mining  building,  World's  Columbian  exposition,  Chicago 
May -Oct.  1893;  cataloguer  private  libraries  in  and  near  Boston  1894- 
date,  including  private  library  of  Hon.  R.  M.  Morse,  Boston. 

*34  Marsee,  Isabella  Rebecca,  graduate.  Library  school  Jan. 
1885-89,  Columbia  certificate ;  reference  librarian  Public  library,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.  1882-89;  married  Albert  Lupton  Dec.  11,  1889;  died  Sep. 
22,  1895. 

35  Medlicott,  Mary,  graduate.  Library  school  1887-89,  Columbia 
certificate;  cataloguer  Alfred  (N.  Y.)  university  library  July- Aug.  1888; 
cataloguer  Bryson  library,  Teachers  college,  New  York  Jan.  -  March 

1889,  librarian  Ap.  1889-Ap.  1890;  cataloguer  Society  for  the  home 
study  of  Holy  scripture.  New  York  Aug.  1889-90;  assistant  in  charge 
reference  department  City  library,  Springfield,  Mass.  Ap.  1890-date; 
attended  A.  L.  A.  meetings  1890,  '92,  '94,  '96;  second  vice-presi- 
dent Massachusetts  library  club  1893-94,  member  committee  on  seleet 
fiction  1895-96;  member  New  York  state  library  school  association 
executive  board  1895-96. 

36  Palmer,  Henrietta  Raymerj  graduate.  Bryn  Mawr  college 
1889-93,  B.  A.  1893;  Library  school  1887-89,  Columbia  certificate; 
cataloguer  Free  public  hbrary,  Newark,  N.  J.  Ap. -July  1889;  cataloguer 
Lilly  library,  Florence,  Mass.  July-  Sep.  1889  ;  assistant  librarian  A.  L.  A. 
library.  World's  Columbian  exposition,  Chicago  June -July  1893;  cata- 
loguer Bryn  Mawr  college  library  Sep.  1889-June  1890,  acting  librarian 
1 890-9 1 ,  associate  librarian  1893-Sep.  1895,  librarian  Sep.  1895-date; 
attended  A.  L.  A.  meeting  1893. 

37  Prescott,  Harriet  Beardslee,  graduate.  Graduate  Mt  Holyoke 
seminary  1886;  Library  school  1887-89,  Columbia  certificate ;  cataloguer 
Columbia  university  library  Ap.  1889-date;  attended  A.  L.  A.  meetings 

1890,  '91,  *94,  assistant  secretary  A.  L.  A.  1896-date;  secretary  New  York 
library  club  1893-95. 
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38  Richardson,  Mary  Abbie.  Library  school  Jan. -June  1888; 
classifier  and  cataloguer  Atlanta  university  library  Sep.  1888-June  1889 ; 
librarian  June  1889-March  1891 ;  public  librarian  New  London,  Ct- 
March  1891-date;  attended  A.  L.  A.  meetings  1892,  '93,  '94,  '95,  '96; 
assistant  secretary  Connecticut  library  association  1892-93,  vice-presi- 
dent 1893-94,  secretary  1894-date. 

39  Rose,  Eleanor  Waterhouse.  Library  school  1887-88; 
librarian  Connecticut  state  normal  school 'library,  New  Britain  1876-77  ; 
assistant  librarian  Y.  W.  C.  A.  New  York  1886-87  ;  librarian  Town 
library,  Framingham,  Mass,  1888-89;  cataloguer  private  library,  Hart- 
ford, Ct.  Sep.  1889-March  1890. 

40  Stanton,  Irving  Gardiner.  B.  A.  Harvard  university  1881 ; 
Library  school  Dec.  1887-Feb.  1889.  Has  since  done  library  work  in 
connection  with  editorial  work. 

41  Swayze,  Mary  Camilla,  graduate.  Smith  college  1880-81  ; 
Library  school  1887-88,  1889-90,  diploma  1891;  librarian  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
New  York  Sep.  1888-June  1889;  classifier  and  cataloguer  High  school 
library,  Flushing,  N.  Y.  Feb.-March  1894;  attended  A.  L.  A.  meet- 
ing 1892. 

42  Underbill,  Caroline  Melvin,  graduate.  Library  school  1887-89, 
Columbia  certificate ;  classifier  and  cataloguer  New  York  normal  college 
alumnae  library  Oct.  i888-Ap.  1889;  cataloguer  Free  public  library, 
Newark,  N.  J.  Ap.  1889-May  1891 ;  librarian  Apprentices' library,  Phila- 
delphia May  1891-June  1894;  acting  librarian  Public  library,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Sep -Nov.  1894,  special  assistant  on  printed  Finding-list  Nov.  1894-May 
1895,  librarian  Aug.  i895-daie;  attended  A.  L.  A.  meetings  1890, '92, 
'94,  '96 ;  treasurer  Pennsylvania  library  club  1892-94. 

43  Ward,  Ama  Howard,  graduate.  Library  school  1887-89, 
Columbia  certificate ;  Amherst  summer  school  of  library  economy  July— 
Aug.  1894;  assistant  librarian  Y.  W.  C.  A,  New  York  Ap.-Aug.  1888, 
acting  librarian  Sep.-Dec.  1888,  librarian  June  1889-July  1890;  attended 
A.  L.  A.  meeting  1894. 

44  Wire,  George  E.  graduate,  M.  D.  Northwestern  university 
medical  school  (Chicago  medical  college)  1883 ;  LL.  B.  Kent  college  of 
law,  Chicago  1895;  Library  school  Jan.  1888-89,  Columbia  certificate  ; 
assistant  librarian  Northwestern  university,  Evanston,  111.  Sep.  i885-Dcc, 
1887  ;  assistant  Columbia  university  library  Ap.  1889-June  1890 ;  tempo- 
rary librarian,  Public  library,  Kankakee,  111.  March  1896;  superintendent 
medical  department  Newberry  library,  Chicago  July  1890-Dec.  1895 ; 
librarian  American  medical  association,  Newberry  library,  Chicago  May 
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1895-May  1896;  classifier  Public  library,  Evanston,  111.  Feb.-Aug.  1^96; 
cataloguer  private  library  of  Col.  H.  C.  Clarke,  Kankakee,  111.  Nov. 
1896;  classifier  and  cataloguer  Northwestern  university  medical  school 
library,  Chicago  Dec.  1896;  lecturer  Department  of  library  economy 
Armour  institute  of  technology,  Chicago  1893-date;  attended  A.  L.  A. 
meetings  1890,  '91,  '92,  '93,  '94,  '95,  '96,  member  A.  L.  A.  committee  on 
Library  school  1891-92,  member  committee  on  subject  headings  1893-95, 
assisstant  secretary  1895,  secretary  and  treasurer  committee  on  Dr 
William  F.  Poole  memorial  fund  1895-date;  member  Illihois  state 
library  association  committee  on  Illinois  state  library  commission  1896- 
daie;  secretary  Chicago  library  club  1891-92,  member  committee  to 
visit  libraries  and  solicit  memberships  Feb.-Dec.  1894,  second  vice- 
president  1895-96;  secretary  New  York  state  library  school  association 
1894-95,  second  vice-president  1895-96,  treasurer  1896-date. 

CLASS   OF    1890 

45  Abbott,  Herbert  Vaughan.  B.  A.  Amherst  college  1885; 
Library  school  1888-89. 

46  Adams,  Gertrude.     Library  school  1888-89. 

47  Beebe,  Elizabeth  H.  Cornell  university  1883-84;  Library 
school  Oct.  1888,  Oct.  1892.  In  each  case  left  during  first  month  on 
account  of  ill-health. 

48  Blake,  Harriet  Cummings.  B.  A.  Wellesley  college  1880; 
Library  school  Jan.  -Feb.  1889 ;  cataloguer  Public  library,  Boston  Oct. 
1880-Oct.  1886;  cataloguer  Smith  college  library  Nov.  1887-Ap.  1888; 
cataloguer  Public  library,  Nashua,  N.  H.  March  1889-Feb.  1891  ;  cat- 
aloguer Connecticut  state  normal  school  library.  New  Britain  Dec.  1891- 
Dec.  1892;  instructor  in  dictionary  cataloguing  Library  school  Feb.- 
March  1893;  revised  dictionary  catalogue  for  A.  L.  A.  library.  World's 
Columbian  exposition,  Chicago  1893;  indexer  educational  reports  Con- 
necticut state  board  of  edcation,  Hartford  Sep.-Dec  1891,  cataloguer 
educational  pamphlets  Oct.-Dec.  1893;  cataloguer  Gordon-Nash  library, 
New  Hampton,  N.  H.  March-July  1896. 

49  Brainerd,  Helen  Elvira.  Graduate  Mt  Holyoke  seminary 
1887;  Library  school  1888-89;  cataloguer  Columbia  university  library 
Ap.  1889-date;  attended  A.  L.  A.  meeting  1894. 

50  Burdick,  Esther  Elizabeth,  graduate.  Library  school  1888-90, 
diploma  1891 ;  classifier  and  cataloguer  Town  library,  Orange  Mass. 
Sep. -Nov.  1890;  cataloguer  Union  for  Christian   work, Brooklyn,  Nov. 
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i89o-Feb.  1891 ;  head  cataloguer  Public  library,  Jersey  City  Feb.  189 1— 
Feb.  1894,  assistant  librarian  March  1894-Nov.  1895,  acting  librarian 
Deo.  1895-July  1896,  librarian  July  1896-date;  attended  A.  L.  A.  meet- 
ing 1892 ;  vice-president  New  Jersey  library  association  i896-<3ate. 

51  Cattell,  Sarah  Ware,  graduate.  Wellesley  college  1887-88; 
Library  school  1888-90,  honor  diploma  1891 ;  classifier  and  cataloguer 
Norfolk  (Ct.)  library  June  -  Sep.  1889 ;  librarian  Y.  W.  C.  A.  New  York 
Sep.  1890-June  1896 ;  attended  A.  L.  A.  meetings  1892,  '94,  member 
A.  L.  A.  committee  on  Library  school  and  training  classes  1893-94. 

52  Clark,  Josephine  Adelaide.  B.  A.  Smith  college  1880; 
Library  school  1888-89;  cataloguer  Union  for  Christian  work,  Brooklyn 
Nov.  1889-March  1890 ;  cataloguer  Brooklyn  institute  March  -  June 
1890  j  assistant  librarian  Harvard  university  herbarium  library  Aug.  1890— 
Sej).  1891 ;  botanical  bibliographer  botanical  division  Department  of 
agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  Sep.  1891-Oct.  1893,  assistant  librarian 
Department  of  agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  Oct.  1893-datej  member 
Washington  (D.  C.)  library  association  executive  committee   1895-date. 

53  Fowler,  Mary.  B.  S.  Cornell  university  1882  ;  Library  school 
1888-89;  librarian  Reading-room,  Gouvcrneur,  N.  Y.  Jan.  1886-Oct. 
1888 ;  classifier  and  cataloguer  Norfolk  (Ct.)  library  Nov.  1889-Feb. 
1890;  classifier  and  cataloguer  Northfield  (Mass.)  seminary  lil)rary 
March -May  1890$  first  cataloguer  Cornell  university  library  Aug. 
1890-date;  attended  A.  L.  A.  meetings  1892,  '93, 

54  Green,  Katherine  Laura.  Library  school  Oct.  1888- March 
1 889 ;  cataloguer  Franklin  typographical  society,  Boston,  three  months 
winter  of  1885-86;  cataloguer  Free  public  library,  Newark,  N.J.  Ap.-Aug, 
1889;  assistant  order  department  Public  library,  Boston  Ap  -  Oct.  1890  ; 
assistant  Boston  Athenaeum  Oct.  i889-March  1890,  cataloguer  Oct. 
1 890- Feb.  1 891;  head  cataloguer  Public  library,  St  Louis  Feb.  189 1— 
Jan.  1894;  married  Edward  Cavender  Rouse  March  7,  1894;  attended 
A.  L  A.  meeting  1893. 

55  Harvey,  Elizabeth,  ^rj///^tf/<f.  Library  school  Oct.- Dec.  1888, 
1889-90,  diploma  189 1;  cataloguer  Osterhout  firee  library,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.  Jan. -Sep.  1888,  classifier  and  cataloguer  Jan.- Oct.  1889;  classifier 
and  cataloguer  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.  July- Aug.  1S90:  cata- 
loguer New  York  state  library  Oct.  1890-Sep.  1893;  bibliographic  work 
Philadelphia  Nov.  1893-date. 

56  Kent,  Henry  Watson.  Library  school  1888,  attended  lectures 
only;  cataloguer  Columbia  university  library  1884-Oct.  1886,  March— 
Nov.  1888;  librarian  Peck  library,  Norwich  (Ct.)  free  academy  Nov. 
1888-date,  leave  of  absence  in  Europe  Jan.- Aug.  1893. 
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57  Lathrop,  Henrietta  Sprague.    Library  school  1888-89. 

58  Loomis,  Mrs  Mary  (Wellman).  B.  A.  Lenox  college,  Hop- 
kinton,  la.  1879,  M.  A.  1889;  University  of  Michigan  1884-85; 
Library  school  1888-89,  1891-92,  senior  certificate  1892;  accession  clerk 
New  York  state  library  Oct.  1889-July  1891 ;  cataloguer  Iowa  college 
library,  Grinnell  Jan.-Aug.  1893 ;  librarian  Woman's  library,  World's 
Columbian  exposition,  Chicago  1893;  classifier  and  cataloguer  Free 
public  library,  Boone,  la.  June-Aug.  1894;  classifier  and  cataloguer  Free 
public  library,  Mankato,  Minn.  Jan.  1895;  member  board  of  directors 
Ladies'  library  association,  Cherokee,  la,  Feb.-Aug.  1895;  assistant 
University  of  Michigan  library  Oct.  1895-date;  attended  A.  L.  A.  meet- 
ings  1890,  '92 ;  secretary  Iowa  library  society  1893-94. 

59  Metcalf,  Anna.  Library  school  Jan.-Ap.  18S8;  librarian  Harris 
institute,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.  Oct.  1883-date,  leave  of  absence  in  Europe 
Ap.-Oct.  1890,  June-Sep.  1894;  attended  A.  L.  A.  meetings  1891, 
'92,  '93- 

60  Robinson,  Mary.  Smith  college  1881-82;  Library  school 
1888-89. 

61  Sherman,  Deborah  Keith.  Library  school  1888-89;  member 
library  committee  Y.  W.  C.  A.  New  York  Ap.  1^89-date;  member  com- 
mittee on  Institute  and  library  of  self-supporting  women,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Dec.  1891-date,  chairman  cataloguing  committee  July  1893-date;  mar- 
ried William  Hewitt  Rock  wood  Ap.  9,  1896 ;  attended  A.  L.  A.  meetings 
1890,  '91,  '92,  '94. 

62  Sutermeister,  Louise  Mathilde,  graduate.  Library  school 
1888-89,  1890-91,  diploma  1891 ;  cataloguer  Wellesley  college  library  Sep. 
1891-June  1892 ;  cataloguer  Library  company  of  Philadelphia  Oct. 
1892-Dec.  1894;  public  librarian  Eau  Claire,  Wis.  Dec.  1894- 1. ec. 
1896;  marned  Silas  Charles  Delap,  M.  D.  Dec.  24,  1896;  attended 
A.  L.  A.  meetings  1890,  '94,  '95 ;  vice-president  Wisconsin  library 
association  1896-date. 

63  Temple,  Mabel,  graduate.  Library  school  1888-90,  diploma 
1891 ;  assistant  Public  library,  North  Adams,  Mass.  1886-88;  cataloguer 
Public  library,  Jackson,  Mich.  July  1890-Feb.  1891  ;  cataloguer  New 
York  state  library  March-July  1891  ;  cataloguer  Colgate  university 
library,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  Aug.  1891-May  1892;  classifier  and  cataloguer 
Crandall  free  !i6rary,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.  Oct.-Nov.  1892;  cataloguer 
Union  for  Christian  work,  Brooklyn  Jan.-March  1893;  classifier  Brown 
university  library  July  1893-Jan.  1894,  head  cataloguer  Oct.  1894-date; 
attended  A.  L.  A.  meetings  1892,  '94. 
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*64  Trask,  Mrs  Rhoda  Jeanette.  Library  school  i88a-39,  at- 
tended  lectures  only;  public  librarian,  Lawrence,  Kan.  15  years;  died 
June  s,  1890. 

65  Underbill,  Adelaide.  B.  A.  Vassar  college  1888 ;  Library  school 
1888-89 ;  cataloguer  Columbia  university  library  Oct  1889-June  1892  ; 
assistant  librarian  Vassar  college  library  July  1892-date;  attended 
A.  L.  A.  meetings  1892,  '93 ;  vice-president  New  York  state  library  school 
association  1896-date.  / 

66  Weeks,  Mary  Frost.  Library  school  1888-89;  cataloguer 
Union  for  Christian  work,  Brooklyn  Oct.  1889- Ap.  1890,  Oct.  1890- 
March  1891,  Oct.  i89i-Feb.  1S92;  cataloguer  Bryson  library,  Teachers 
college,  New  York  *Fcb.-June  1892;  cataloguer  Public  school  library, 
Montclair,  N.  J.  1892-93 ;  public  librarian  Montclair,  N.  J.  Sep.  1893- 
date. 

67  Winser,  Beatrice.  Library  school  Oct.  1888 ;  French  and  Ger- 
man cataloguer  Free  public  library,  Newark,  N.  J.  1889-93,  assistant 
librarian  June  1894-date;  attended  A.  L.  A.  meetings  1892,  '95  ;  secre- 
tary New  Jersey  library  association  1893-date;  member  New  Jersey 
library  association  committee  on  library  commission  1896-date;  mem- 
ber New  York  library  club  committee  to  confer  with  Massachusetts  library 
club  1896-date. 

CLASS   OF   1891 

68  Ball,  Lucy.  Library  school  1889-90;  assistant  librarian  Public 
library,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  July  1886-Oct.  1889,  first  assistant  librarian 
Sep  -Oct.  1890,  acting  librarian  Oct.  1890-Jan.  1 891,  librarian  Jan.  1891- 
date;  attended  A.  L.  A.  meeting  1893;  treasurer  Michigan  library  associa- 
tion 1891-date. 

69  Bunnell,  Ada,  graduate.  University  of  Michigan  1878-82; 
Library  school  1889-91,  B.  L.  S.  1891 ;  cataloguer  Lilly  library,  Flor- 
ence, Mass.  June  1890;  librarian  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Albany,  N.  Y.  Sep.-Dec 
1891;  classifier  Free  public  library,  Dalton,  Mass.  June  1893;  classifier 
Society  for  the  home  study  of  Holy  scripture.  New  York  Sep.  1893;  cata- 
loguer New  York  stale  library  Oct.-Nov.  1 891,  classifier  Dec.  1891-date; 
attended  A.  L.  A.  meetings  1890,  '93,  '94,  '96;  attended  L.  A.  U.  K. 
meeting  1891. 

70  Burns,  William  Savage,  graduate,  B.  A.  Yale  university  1887 ; 
Library  school  1889-91,  B.  L.  S.  1891 ;  cataloguer  private  library  of  Ira 
Davenport,  Bath,  N.  Y.  Aug.-Oct,  1891  ;  librarian  Michigan  state  nor- 
mal school  library,  Ypsilanti  Oct.  1891-June  1892;  assistant  on  printed 
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catalogue  A.  L.  A.  library,  World's  Columbian  exposition,  Chicago  Ap.- 
Dec.  1893;  cataloguer  New  York  state  library  Oct.  1892-June  1895; 
cataloguer  Public  documents  library,  Washington,  D.  C.  July  1895-date; 
attended  A.  L.  A.  meetings  1893,  '96. 

71  Champlin,  Eva  St  Clair.  B.  L.  Alfred  (N.  Y.)  university 
1887,  M.  Lit.  1888;  graduate  scholar  in  English,  Bryn  Mawr  college 
1895-96;  Library  school  Oct.  1889-Jan.  1890;  first  student  assistant 
Bryn  Mawr  college  library  1891-92;  librarian  Alfred  university  library 
1888-91,  1892-93;  librarian  Connecticut  state  normal  school  library, 
New  Britain  1893-94;  classifier  and  cataloguer  Public  library,  Addison, 
N.  Y.  July -Aug.  1894;  librarian  Connecticut  normal  schools,  Niw 
Britain  Sep.  1894-July  1895;  lecturer  on  cataloguing  Connecticut 
summer  school  for  teachers,  Norwich  July  1895. 

7a  Crawford,  Esther.  B.  L.  Iowa  agricultural  college,  Ames  1887  ; 
Library  school  Nov.  1889-March  1890,  1895-96;  cataloguer  Iowa  agri 
cultural  college  library  Aug.  1888-Oct.  1889,  March  1890-Dec.  1891  ; 
cataloguer  Public  library,  Sioux  City,  la.  July  1892-Ap.  1893,  librarian 
May  1893-Ang.  1895  ;  cataloguer  Public  library,  Dayton,  O.  Aug.  1896- 
date;  attended  A.  L.  A.  meetings  1893,  '96. 

73  Dexter,  Lydia  Aurelia.  B.  A.  University  of  Chicago  1884; 
Library  school  Oct.  1889-Ap.  189 1;  cataloguer  Newberry  library, 
Chicago  June  1891-Nov.  1895;  classifier  and  cataloguer  Public  library, 
Camden,  Me.  Aug. -Sep.  1896;  senior  assistant  the  John  Crerar  library, 
Chicago  Feb.  1896-date;  attended  A.  L.  A.  meetings  18.91,  '92,  '93,  '94, 
'95;  treasurer  Chicago  library  club  1891-92,  president  Dec.  1894- 
March  1895. 

74  Fearey,  Charlotte  Sophia.  Library  school  Oct. -Dec.  1889, 
Feb.  1890,  Oct.  1891,  March -July  1892;  classifier  and  cataloguer  New 
York  normal  college  alumnae  library  July  1890-June  1891 ;  cataloguer 
Columbia  university  library  Nov.  1890-June  1891;  classifier  and  cata- 
loguer Rosemary  public  library,  Richmond,  Va.  Nov.  1891-Feb.  1892; 
classifier  and  cataloguer  Uiica  (N.  Y.)  state  hospital  medical  library  July - 
Aug.  1893,  Ap.  1894;  classifier  and  cataloguer  private  library  of  Horace  E. 
Deming,  Souih  Woodstock,  Ct.  Sep.  1895;  cataloguer  New  York  state 
library  Oct.  i892-<late;  attended  A.  L.  A.  meetings  1890,  '92,  '93,  '94. 

75  Jacobs,  Mary  Coffin.  Library  school  1889-90;  public  librarian 
Weston,  Mass.  Jan. -Ap.  18S9;  assistant  librarian  Harvard  musical  asso- 
ciation, Boston  Sep.  1895-date;  attended  A.  L.  A.  meeting  1894. 

76  Kroeger,  Alice  Bertha,  graduate.  Library  school  Oct.  1889- 
Ap.  1890,  Feb. -July  1891,  honor  diploma  1891 ;  assistant  issue   depart- 
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ment  Public  library,  St  Louis  Ap.  1882-Sep.  1889,  cataloguer  Ap.  1890- 
Feb.  1 891 ;  librarian  Drexel  institute,  Philadelphia  Sep.  1891-date,  direc- 
tor Library  course  Nov.  1892-date;  attended  A.  L  A.  meetings  1889, 
'92,  '93;  vice-president  Pennsylvania  library  club  1895-96,  member 
executive  committee  1894-95,  1896-date. 

77  Middleton,  Jennie  Young,  graduate.  Ripon  (Wis.)  college 
1886-89;  Library  school  1889-91,  diploma  1891 ;  head  cataloguer  Free 
public  library,  Newark,  N.J.  May  1891-Ap.  1892,  first  assistant  librarian 
Ap.  1892-May  1894;  librarian  Apprentices'  library,  Philadelphia  June 
1894-date;  attended  A.  L.  A.  meetings  1892,  '96;  member  Pennsylvania 
library  club  executive  committee  1895-96. 

78  Plympton,  Charles  William,  graduate.  Harvard  university 
1865-66;  Library  school  1889-91,  honor  .diploma  1891 ;  classifier  Free 
public  library,  Worcester,  Mass.  May -Sep.  1892  ;  accession  clerk  New 
York  state  library  Aug.  1891-Ap.  1895,  member  book  board  Jan.  1893- 
Ap.  1895;  attended  A.  L.  A.  meetings  1890,  '94. 

79  Waldo,  Celia  F.  Library  school  Oct. -Dec.  1889;  librarian 
Young  men's  association,  Jackson,  Mich.  Oct.  1883-July  •1885  ;  public 
librarian  Jackson,  Mich.  July  1885-date;  attended  A.  L.  A.  meeting 
1896;  vice-president  Michigan  library  association  1892-94. 

80  Whalen,  Frances  E.  Library  school  Nov.  1889;  married 
Asahel  Lovell  Harvey  Dec.  29,  1892. 

81  Wheeler,  Martha  Thorne,  graduate.  Library  school  1889-91, 
honor  diploma  1891 ;  indexer  New  York  state  library  Sep.  1891-May 
1893,  member  book  board  Jan.  1893-date,  annotator  New  York  state 
public  libraries  division  June  1893-date,  lecturer  on  indexing  Library 
school  March  1895-date;  attended  A.  L.  A.  meetings  1892,  '93,  '94; 
chairman  New  York  state  library  school  association  executive  board 
1895-96. 

CLASS  OF    1892 

82  Anderson,  Edwin  Hatfield.  B.  A.  Wabash  college,  Crawfords- 
ville,  Ind.  1883,  M.  A.  1886;  Library  school  Oct.  1890-May  1891; 
librarian  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Albany,  N.  Y.  Jan.-May  1891 ;  cataloguer  New- 
berry library,  Chicago  June  i89i-Ap.  1892;  librarian  Carnegie  free 
library,  Braddock,  Pa.  May  1892-March  1895 ;  Ubrarian  Carnegie 
library  of  Pittsburgh,  Ap.  1895-date;  attended  A.  L.  A  meetings 
1893,  '95,  '96,  acting  treasurer  A.  L.  A.  Oct.  1895-Sep.  1896,  secretary 
trustees'  section  1896-date;  chairman  Western  Pennsylvania  library  club 
executive  committee  1896-date;  president  New  York  state  Hbrary  school 
association  i896-date. 
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83  Bacon,  Sophia  Louise.  Library  school  Oct.-Dec.  1890 ;  cat- 
aloguer Pratt  institute  free  library,  Brooklyn  Jan.  1888-Aug.  1893; 
married  Morton  Voorhees  Brokaw  Oct.  5,  1893. 

84  Bullock,  Waller  Irene,  graduate.  Wellesley  colle«:e  1892-94; 
Library  school  1890-91,  Oct.  1894,  1895-96,  diploma  1896,  cataloguer 
Public  library,  Uiica,  N.  Y.  Oct.  1896-datc. 

85  Burton,  Bertha  Bidwell.  Library  school  Oct.  1890-Ap.  1891 ; 
married  Alexander  Steele  Lyman  Sep.  17,  1891. 

86  Davis,  Mary  Louise,  ^rf7i/«^/<?.  Library  school  1890-92,  honor 
diploma  1892;  cataloguer  Colgate  university  libra-y,  Hamilton,  N  Y. 
June-Sep.  1891 ;  librarian  Woman's  library,  World's  Columbian  exposi- 
tion, Chicago  Oct.  1893  ;  librarian  Lawson-McGhee  library,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.  Sep.  1892-June  1896;  head  of  cataloguing  department  Pratt 
institute  free  library,  Brooklyn  Sep.  1896-date;  attended  A.  L.  A. 
meetings  1892,  '94;  secretary  New  York  state  library  school  association 
1896-date. 

87  Davis,  Olin  Sylvester.  Library  school  Jan.-June  1891 ; 
Chicago  public  library  June-Sep.  1884;  assistant  executive  department 
Columbia  university  library  Sep.  i884-Aug.  1886;  Library  bureau,  Bos- 
ton Aug.  1886-Ap.  1887;  special  apprentice  Public  library.  Providence, 
R.  I.  May-June  1887  ;  librarian  Free  public  library,  Topeka,  Kan.  July 
1887-Msiy  1890;  public  librarian  Duluth,  Minn.  May-Nov.  1890; 
librarian  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Albany,  N.  Y.  May-Aug.  189 1;  public  librarian 
Lakeport,  N.  H.  1892-date;  member  New  Hampshire  library  associa- 
tion executive  committee  1893-94. 

88  Eastman,  Rev,  William  Reed,  graduate,  B.  A.Yale  university 
1854,  M.  A.  1857  ;  graduate  Union  theological  seminary  1862  \  Library 
school  Nov.  1890-July  1892,  B.  L.  S.  1892 ;  classifier  Colgate  university 
library,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  June-Oct.  1891 ;  classifier  and  reviser  Public 
library,  Athol,  Mass.  Feb.- March  1892  \  inspector  New  York  state  pub- 
lic libraries  division  Aug.  1892-date,  member  book  board  New  York 
state  library  Jan.  1896-date,  instructor  in  library  buildings  Library 
school  Oct.  1 895 -d ate  ;  attended  A.  L.  A.  meetings  1892,  '94,  '95,  '96; 
secretary  New  York  state  library  association  1893-date;  chairman  New 
York  state  library  school  association  executive  board  1896-date. 

89  Ellis,  Mary,  graduate.  Library  school  1890-92,  diploma  1892; 
classifier  and  cataloguer  Public  library,  Springfield,  Vt.  Aug.-Sep.  1892 ; 
cataloguer  Crandall  free  library,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.  Oct.-Dec.  1892; 
cataloguer  Vermont  academy  library,  Saxtons  River  May-June  1893; 
indexer  New  York  state  commission  in  lunacy,  Albany  Jan.-Ap.  Sep.- 
Oct.  1893;  classifier  Public  library,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  Nov.  1893;  classi- 
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fier  Public  library,  Springville,  N.  Y.  Dec.  1893;  classifier  and  cataloguer 
Public  library,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.  March  2-19,1894;  classifier 
Union  school  library,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.  March  19-Ap.  2,1894;  classi- 
fier Literary  and  historical  society,  Belmont,  N.  Y.  April  3-7,  1894; 
classifier  Albany  (N.  Y.)  free  library  Oct.  1894;  classifier  and  cataloguer 
Oswego  (N.  Y.)  state  normal  school  library  Nov.  1894;  classifier  and 
cataloguer  private  library  of  Hon.  Levi  K.  Fuller,  Brattleborough,  Vt. 
March-Ap.  1895;  classifier  and  cataloguer  Jervis  library,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
May-July  1895;  classifier  and  cataloguer  Roxbury  (N.  Y.)  library 
Sep.  189s;  librarian  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Alb  my,  N,  Y.  Oct.-Nov.  1895; 
cataloguer  New  York  state  public  libraries  division  Jan.  1894-Sep. 
1895,  indexer  Oct,  1895-date;  attended  A.  L.  A.  meetings  1892,  '94. 

90  Foote,  Elizabeth  Louisa,  graduate,  B.  A.  Syracuse  university 
1888;  Library  school  Jan.  1890-July  1892,  B.  L.  S.  1892;  classifier  and 
cataloguer  Central  library,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  July~Sep.  1892 ;  classifier  and 
cataloguer  Ilion  (N.  Y.)  free  library  Aug.  1893;  classifier  and  cataloguer 
Public  library,  Saugerties,  N.  Y.  Sep.  1894;  assistant  New  York  state 
public  libraries  division  Dec.  1892-Oct.  1894,  cataloguer  New  York 
state  library  July  1892,  Nov.  1894-Feb.  1895;  classifier  and  cataloguer 
Herkimer  (N.  Y.)  free  library  Nov.  1895-Feb.  1896;  cataloguer  Col- 
gale  university  library,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  June-Oct.  189 1,  cataloguer 
Baptist  historical  collection  July-Aug.  1894,  March-July  1895,  Ap.-June 
1896 ;  classifier  and  cataloguer  Wood  library,  Canandaigua,  N.* Y.  July 
1896;  classifier  and  cataloguer  Public  library,  Dansville,  N.  Y.  Oct. 
1896;  attended  A  L.  A.  meetings  1892,  '93,  '94. 

91  Jones,  Mary  Letitia,  graduate,  B.  L.  University  of  Nebraska 
1885;  Library  school  Jan.  1891-July  1892,6.  L.  S.  1892;  assistant 
librarian  University  of  Nebraska  Sep.  r892-Ap.  1896,  acting  librarian 
Ap.  1896-date,  aliunct  professor  of  bibhography  Ap.  1895-date; 
attended  A.  L.  A.  meetings  1892,  '93,  '95,  '96;  president  Nebraska  state 
library  association  1895,  secretary  1896-date;  member  New  York  state 
library  school  association  executive  board  1894-95.  • 

•92  Macky,  Bessie  Rutherford,  graduate,  B.  A.  Wellesley  college 
1889;  Library  school  1890-92,  B.  L.  S.  1892;  assistant  librarian  Dio- 
cesan lending  library,  Cathedral  of  all  saints,  Albany,  N.  Y.  1890-92; 
assistant  librarian  Drexel  institute,  Philadelphia  Sep.  1892-Nov.  1895, 
instructor  Library  course  Nov.  1892-Nov.  1895  ;  attended  A.  L.  A. 
meetings  1892, '93;  secretary  Pennsylvania  library  club  1893-94;  died 
Ap.  4,  1896. 

93    Peirce,  Mary  Emma.     Library  school  1890-91. 
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94  RobbinSy  Mary  Esther,  graduate.  Library  school  1890-92, 
diploma  1892;  classifier  and  cataloguer  David  M.  Hunt  library,  Falls 
Village,  Ct.  Aug.-Sep.  1891;  librarian  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Albany,  N.  Y.  Dec. 
1890-July  1892;  librarian  New  Britain  (Ct.)  institute  Sep.  1892-Sep. 
1894;  cataloguer  University  of  Nebraska  library  Nov.  1894-July  1896; 
attended  A.  L.  A.  meetings  1892, '  93,  '95  ;  treasurer  New  York  state 
library  school  association  1894-95. 

95  Rockwell,  Anna  Gaylord.  Library  school  1890-91,  honor 
senior  certificate  189 1 ;  librarian  Aguilar  free  library,  New  York  Sep. 
1 891 -Sep.  1892 ;  cataloguer  Otis  library,  Norwich,  Ct.  Oct.  1892-Oct. 
1893;  cataloguer  Stevens  memorial  library,  Attica,  N.  Y.  Nov.  1893- 
March  1894;  classifier  and  cataloguer  Bradley  library,  North  Haven, 
Ct.  Aug.  1894;  librarian  New  Britain  (Ct.)  institute  Sep.  1894-date; 
attended  A.  L.  A.  meeting  1890.  ^ 

96  Sharp,  Katharine  Lucinda,  graduate.  Ph.  B.  Northwestern 
university  1885,  Ph.  M.  1889;  Library  school  1890-92,  B.  L.  S.  1892; 
assistant  librarian  Scoville  institute,  Oak  Park,  III  Oct.  1888-Sep.  1890; 
classifier  and  cataloguer  Adams  memorial  library,  Wheaton,  111. 
July-Oct.  1891 ;  classifier  and  cataloguer  Library  association,  Xenia, 
O.  Aug. -Oct.  1892;  in  charge  Comparative  library  exhibit  prepared  by 
Library  school  for  World's  Columbian  exposition,  Chicago  Nov.  1892- 
Oct  1893;  librarian  Armour  institute  of  technology,  Chicago,  and  direc- 
tor Department  of  library  economy  Jan.  1893-date;  director  Wisconsin 
summer  school  of  library  'science.  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison 
July  1895-date;  extension  lecturer  on  library  economy.  University  of 
Chicago  Dec.  1896-date;  attended  A.  L.  A.  meetings  1892,  '93, '94,  '95, 
member  A.  L.  A.  cooperation  committee  1893-94,  1895-96,  member 
A.  L.  A.  council  1895-date;  director  Illinois  state  library  association 
bureau  of  information  i896~date;  member  committee  on  Illinois  state 
library  commission  1896-date;  member  Chicago  library  club  lecture 
committee  1893-94,  first  vice-president  1895-96;  president  New  York 
state  library  school  association  1894-95. 

97  Taylor,  Elizabeth  King.  Library  school  Oct.  1890-Ap.  1892 ; 
married  Clifford  E.  White  June  28,  1892. 

98  Walker,  Harriet  Ann.  Graduate  Mt  Holyoke  seminary  1870  ; 
Library  school  Oct.  1890-May  1892 ;  librarian  Olive  c  church  library,  New 
York  1884-90,  May- Aug.  1892;  curator  botanical  library,  Wellesley  col- 
lege Sep.  1892-date;  attended  A.  L.  A.  meetings  1890,  '96. 
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99  Watkins,  Evelyn  Mary.  Library  school  Oct.  1890- March 
1892,  senior  certificate  1892;  cataloguer  Woman's  library,  World's 
Columbian  exposition,  Chicago  May -Sep.  1893;  assistant  cataloguer 
Woman's  library,  Chicago  May- July  1894. 

100  Wetzell,   Bertha   Seidl.     Library  school  Oct. -Dec.  1890; 
cataloguer  Thomas  Beaver  library,  Danville,  Pa.  May  1888-Nov.  1891  ; 
cataloguer  Public  library,  Scranton,  Pa.  Dec.  1891-Oct.  1894;   assistant 
in  charge  reference  desk  and  circulating   department.  Free   library   of 
Philadelphia  Ap.  1895-date;  attended  A.  L.  A.  meeting  1894. 

CLASS  OF  1893 

loi  Baker,  Bessie.  B.  S.  Purdue  university,  Lafayette,  I nd.  1886; 
Library  school  1891-92;  classifier  and  cataloguer  Clinton  liberal  insti- 
tute, Fort  Plain,  N  Y.  July- Aug.  1892;  librarian  Y.  W.  C.  A  Albany, 
N.  Y.  Nov.  1892-Ap.  1893;  cataloguer  A.  L.  A.  library.  World's  Colum- 
bian exposition,  Chicago  Nov.  1892-Ap.  1893;  cataloguer  Armour 
institute  of  technology,  Chicago  June- Sep.  1893;  assistant  librarian 
Bryn  Mawr  college  library  Sep.  1893-Aug.  1896;  attended  A.  L.  A. 
meetings  1892,  '93. 

102  Christman,  Jenny  Lind,  graduate,  B.  S,  Iowa  agricultural 
college,  Ames  1883 ;  Library  school  Oct.  1891-May  1893,  1894-95, 
B.  L.  S.  1895  \  cataloguer  Public  library,  Helena,  Mont.  June  1893-July 
1894;  cataloguer  Library  bureau,  Boston  Feb.  1895;  classifier  and  cata- 
loguer Public  library,  Nahant,  Mass.  July -Sep.  1895 ;  cataloguer  New 
York  state  library  Oct.  1894-date;  attended  A.  L.  A,  meeting  1892. 

103  Church,  Henrietta,  ^r^z^tf/^.  Library  school  March -June 
1891,001.  1891-June  1892,  1893-94,  diploma  1894 ;  cataloguer  Dean 
Sige  collection  on  angling,  Albany,  N.  Y.  July -Nov.  1892  ;  cataloguer 
A.  L.  A.  library.  World's  Columbian  exposition,  Chicago  Nov.  1892-July 
1893;  cataloguer  New  York  state  library  Jan.-March  1894;  librarian 
Young  men's  association,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Ap.  1894-June  1895;  assistant 
librarian  and  head  cataloguer  Public  library,  Utica,  N.  Y.  Nov.  1895- 
date  ;  attended  A.  L.  A.  meeting  1896. 

104  Clark,  Don  Linnsus.  University  of  Nebraska  1880-Dec. 
1883;  Library  school  Jan. -Dec  1892;  attended  A.  L.  A.  meeting  1892* 

105  Fairbanks,  Mittie  Belcher.  Library  school  1891-92  j 
Amherst  summer  school  of  Hbrary  economy  July- Sep.  1893  ;  assistant 
Bowdoin  college  library  Ap.-July  1893,  June  1894;  assistant  Maine 
state  library,  Augusta  Jan.- Feb.  1896;  genealogical  research  1893- 
date;  attended  A.  L.  A.  meeting  1892. 
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1 06  Forsyth,  Walter  Greenwood,  graduate.  B.  A.  Harvard  uni- 
versity 1888;  Library  school  1891-93,  diploma  1895;  classifier  and  cata- 
loguer private  library  of  Mrs  J.  V.  L.  Pruyn,  Albany,  N.  Y.  May-Oct. 
1893 ;  special  cataloguer  Free  public  library,  Worcester,  Mass.  Nov.- 
Dcc.  1893 ;  classifier  and  cataloguer  private  library  of  Rt  Rev.  William 
Croswell  Doane,  Albany,  N.  ¥•  Feb.-June  1894;  reference  librarian 
Library  company  of  Philadelphia  Oct.  1894-Oct.  1895;  attended  A.  L, 
A.  meetings  1892,  '94. 

107  Harrison,  Joseph  Le  Roy,  graduate,  Cornell  university  1882- 
85;  University  of  Heidelberg  1890;  Library  school  1891-93,  B.L.  S- 
1893;  librarian  North  Adams  (Mass.)  library  association  June  1881- 
Scp.  1882 ;  sub-librarian  (legislation)  New  York  state  library  Oct.  1893- 
Sep.  1894;  non-resident  lecturer  on  library  legislation  in  the  United 
States,  Library  school  June  1896-date;  librarian  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Athenaeum  Oct.  1894-date;  attended  A.  L.  A.  meetings  1892,  '93,  '94, 
'96,  member  A.  L.  A.  cooperation  committee  1894-95 ;  president  New 
York  state  library  school  association  1895-96. 

108  Hawley,  Mary  Elizabeth,  graduate.  Library  school  1891- 
93,  diploma  1893;  classifier  Peabody  institute,  Danvers,  Mass.  Nov.-Dec. 
1892;  cataloguer  Pratt  institute  free  library,  Brooklyn  Ap.  1893;  classi- 
fier and  cataloguer  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  central  library  June-Oct.  1894; 
cataloguer  New  York  state  library  Oct.  1893-date,  instructor  in  German 
Library  school  Oct.  1893-Nov.  1894,  assistant  instructor  in  elementary 
cataloguing  Oct.  1896-date ;  attended  A.  L.  A.  meetings  1892,  '93, '94, '96. 

109  Hulbert,  Nellie  May.  Graduate  Oberlin  college  Sep.  1886- 
Dec.  1888;  Bryn  Mawr  college  1890-91 ;  Library  school  1891-92,  senior 
certificate  1892 ;  cataloguer  A.  L.  A.  library.  World's  Columbian  exposi- 
tion, Chicago  Oct.-Nov.  1892 ;  cataloguer  Oberlin  college  library  Ap. 
1893-March  1896;  married  Dr  George  C.  Jameson  Dec.  28,  1893; 
attended  A.  L.  A.  meeting  1892. 

1 10  Lapham,  Alice  Maud.  Smith  college  1885-86 ;  University  of 
Michigan  1886-87,  Feb.  1893-June  1894;  Library  school,  1891-92, 
honor  senior  certificate  1892 ;  attended  A.  L.  A.  meeting  1892. 

111  Lindsay,  Mary  Boyden.  Library  school  Oct.  1891-Ap. 
1892 ;  cataloguer  Woman's  library.  World's  Columbian  exposition, 
Chicago  May-Sep.  1893;  cataloguer  Public  library,  Peoria,  III.  Ap.  1888- 
May  1894;  public  librarian  Evanston,  111.  June  1894-date;  attended  A. 
L.  A.  meetings  1893,  '96 ;  second  vice-president  Chicago  library  club 
Dec.  1894-March  1895,  first  vice-president  Oct.  1896-date. 

112  Lounsbury,  Henrietta.     Library  school  1891-92;  cataloguer 
private  library  of  George  Jackson  Fisher,  M.  D.  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.  March- 
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May  1893;  indexer  and  cataloguer  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  state  hospital 
Dec.  i893-Ap,  1894;  indexer,  cataloguer  and  teacher  Hudson  river  state 
hospital,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  May  1894-date  ;  attended  A.  L.  A.  meet- 
ing 1893. 

113  Marshall,  Alice  May.  Library  school  Oct.-Nov.  1891 ;  assist- 
ant librarian  Perkins  institution  for  the  blind,  South  Boston,  Mass.  July 
1892-June  1895. 

1 14  Payne,  May.  Library  school  Oct.-Dec.  1891 ;  classifier  Elliott 
library,  Nashville,  Tenn.  June  1895;  librarian  Ladies'  reading  and  recep- 
tion room,  Monteagle,  Tenn.  July-Aug.  1896;  first  assistant  University 
of  Nashville  (Tenn.)  library  1888-date;  member  Tennessee  centennial 
exposition  library  committee  of  woman's  board,  Nashville  1896-date. 

115  Rathbone,  Josephine  Adams,  graduate.  Wellesley  college 
1882-83;  University  of  Michigan  1890-91;  Library  school  1891-93, 
B.L.S.  1893 ;  assistant  librarian  Diocesan  lending  library.  Cathedral  of 
all  saints,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Oct.  1892-June  1893;  first  assistant  cfetiloguing 
department  Pratt  institute  free  library,  Brooklyn  Sep.  1893-date,  instruc- 
tor Library  school  of  Pratt  institute  Oct.  1893-June  1895,  assistant  in 
charge  July  1895-date;  attended  A.  L.  A.  meetings  1892,  '93,  '94,  '95, 
'96;  secretary  New  York  library  club  1895-date;  secretary  New  Yotk 
state  library  school  association  1895-96. 

•  1 16  Reynolds,  Rose  EwelL  Library  school  Oct.  1891-Ap.  1892 ; 
assistant  Public  library,  Peoria,  III.  Ap.  1888-Oct.  1891,  cataloguer  Ap. 
1892-Sep.  1893;  died  Sep.  10,  1893. 

1 1 7  Rice,  Helen  Ware,  graduate.  Library  school  1 89 1  -93,  diploma 
1893;  cataloguer  Boston  Athenaeum  Oct.  1893-Nov.  1894;  cataloguer 
University  of  Virginia  library,  Charlottesville,  Va.  Nov.  1894-Aug.  1895  ; 
cataloguer  Horticultural  society  library,  Worcester,  Mass.  Dec.  1895— 
date;  cataloguer  Bangs  library,  First  unitarian  church,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Jan.  1896-date;  attended  A.  L,  A.  meeting  1893. 

118  Rogers,  Kittie  Childs.     Library  school  Oct.-Nov.  1891. 

119  Sheldon,  Helen  Griswold,  graduate,  B.  A.  Vassar  college 
1891;  Library  school  1891-93,  diploma  1893;  classifier  and  cataloguer 
Miss  Masters*  school  library,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.  June  1894;  librarian 
Tome  institute.  Port  Deposit,  Md.  July  1894-July  1896;  assistant 
librarian  Drexel  institute,  Philadelphia  Sep.  1896-date,  instructor  Library 
course  Oct.  1896-date ;  attended  A.  L.  A.  meetings  1-892,  93,  '94,  '95,  '96. 

120  Smith,  May  Frances.  Library  school  Oct.-Dec.  1891 ;  cata- 
loguer Colgate  university  library,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  Aug.  1891-July  1894, 
assistant  librarian  and  cataloguer  Aug.  1894-date. 
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121  SutlifTy  Mary  Louisa,  graduate.  Library  school  1891-95, 
•diploma  1895 ;  assistant  shelflister  New  York  state  library  Oct.  1891^ 
Jan.  1892,  shelflister  Feb.  1892 -Sep.  1896,  cataloguer  Oct.  1896-date ; 
attended  A.  L.  A.  meeting  1892. 

122  Van  Hoevenberg,  Alma  Rogers.  Library  school  of  Pratt 
institute  July-Oct.  1891 ;  Amherst  summer  school  of  library  economy 
Aug  1892;  Library  school  1891-92,  Oct.-Dec.  1894;  apprentice 
Pratt  institute  free  library,  Brooklyn  July-Oct.  1891 ;  public  librarian 
South  Orange,  N.  J.  Aug.  1892-Sep.  1894;  indexer  New  York  gene- 
alogical record.  New  York  Sep.  1894;  assistant  classifier  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
free  library  Oct.  1894;  classifier  and  cataloguer  Free  public  library, 
Waverly,  N.  Y.  Jan.  1895  ;  classifier  and  cataloguer  Public  library, 
Nahant,  Mass.  Feb.- July  1895  ;  assistant  librarian  Washington  Heights 
free  library,  New  York  Aug.  1895-date;  attended  A.  L.  A.  meeting 
1892. 

123  Wilson,  James  Meredith.  Ph.  B.  Cornell  university  1880; 
M.  D.  Rush  medical  college  1882;  Library  school  Oct.  1 891 -March 
X892,  attended  lectures  only ;  assistant  Newberry  library,  Chicago  Ap. 
1892-Sep.  1894;  attended  A.  L  A.  meeting  1893. 

CLASS  OF  1894 

124  Bennett,  May  Louise.  B.  A.  Northwestern  university  1891 ; 
Lil)rary  school  1892-93,  senior  certificate  1893;  assistant  librarian 
Arrnour  institute  of  technology,  Chicago  Aug.  1893-Aug.  1896; 
instructor  in  cataloguing  Department  of  library  economy  Sep.  1893-Aug. 
1896;  attended  A.  L.  A.  meeting  1893  j  secretary  Chicago  library  club 
1895-date;  member  New  York  state  library  school  association  executive 
board  1894-95. 

125  Bullock,  Edna  Dean,  graduate.  B.  L.  University  of 
Nebraska  1889;  Library  school  1892-93,  1894-95,  diploma  1895;  cata- 
loguer University  of  Nebraska  library  Ap.  -  Oct.  1894;  classifier  and 
<:ataloguer  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  July  1895;  classifier  and  cata- 
loguer Western  New  York  institution  for  deaf  mutes,  Rochester  Aug. 
1895  ;  classifier  and  cataloguer  Worcester  (Mass.)  polytechnic  institute 
Sep. -Dec.  1895;  classifier  and  cataloguer  Nebraska  state  library, 
Lincoln  Dec.  1895-July  1896;  attended  A.  L.  A.  meetings  1893,  '94; 
first  vice-president  Nebraska  state  library  association  1896-date. 

126  Dean,  Rev.  Leonard  J.  B.  A.  Colgate  university  187 1,  M.  A. 
«S74;  graduate  Newton  (Mass.)  theological  institution  1874;  Library 
school  Oct.  1892-Feb.  1893. 
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127  De  Long,  Annie.  Library  school  1892-93,  senior  certificate 
1893;  assistant  librarian  Crandall  free  library,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y,  July 
1893-May  1895,  librarian  June  i895~date. 

1 28  Denio,  Herbert  Williams,  graduaU.  B.  A.  Middlebury  ( Vt.> 
college  1888,  M.  A.  1891  ;  Library  school  1892-94,  diploma  1894  ; 
librarian  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Albany,  N.  Y.  June  1893;  classifier  and  cataloguer 
Shenniin  free  hbrary,  Port  Henry,  N.  Y.  Sep.-Oct.  1893,  Jan.  1894; 
classifier  and  cataloguer  private  library  of  Rt  Rev.  William  Croswell 
Doane,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Oct.-Nov.  1894;  cataloguer  law  library  of  Marcus 
T.  Hun,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Jan.-Feb.  1895 ;  classifier  and  cataloguer  Kellogg- 
Hubbard  library,  Montpelier,  Vt.  Oct.  1895-Jan.  1896;  classifier  and 
cataloguer  Free  library  and  reading  room,  Warren,  Pa.  March-June 
1896 ;  copied  for  New  York  state  comptroller  Index  of  New  York 
revolutionary  records  in  Record  and  pension  office.  War  department^ 
Washington,  D.  C.  Oct.  1896;  classifier  and  cataloguer  McGill  uni- 
versity library,  Montreal  Nov.  1896-date;  assistant  New  York  state 
library  Aug.  1894-date;  attended  A.  L.  A.  meeting  1894. 

129  Ellis,  Elizabeth  Tisdale.  Library  school  1892-93,  Jan.- 
March  1896;  classifier  and  cataloguer  Public  library,  Wenona,  111.  Oct. 
1896 ;  assistant  Public  library,  Peoria,  111.  Oct.  1891-Oct.  1892,  cataloguer 
Aug.  i893-.May  1894,  head  cataloguer  May  1894-date,  in  charge  of 
reference  department  Oct.  1896-date;  attended  A.  L.  A.  meeting  1893. 

130  Gibson,  Irene.  Library  school  1892-93,  senior  certificate  1893 ; 
cataloguer  Armour  institute  of  technology,  Chicago  Aug.  1893;  assistant 
issue  department  Public  library,  Detroit  Feb.  1887-Oct.  1892.  Oct.  1893- 
March  1894;  cataloguer  Public  library,  St  Louis  Ap.  1894-March  1896; 
cataloguer  Public  documents  library,  Washington,  D.  C.  Ap.  1896-date; 
attended  A.  L.  A.  meeting  1893 ;  first  vice-president  New  York  state 
library  school  association  1895-96. 

131  Gleason,  Hiram  North  Ernest.  University  of  Michigan 
1887-91;  Library  school  Oct.  i892~Jan.  1893. 

132  Hawes,  Clara  Sikes,  graduate.  Library  school  1892-94, 
diploma  1894;  classifier  and  cataloguer  Young  men's  library  association, 
Palmer,  Mass.  J uly-Oct.  1894;  classifier  and  cataloguer  Town  library, 
Dover,  Mass.  Nov.  1894;  cataloguer  Library  company  of  Philadelphia 
Dec.  1894-date;  attended  A.  L.  A.  meetings  1893,  '94. 

133  Ludington,  Harriet  Estelle.    Library  school  Oct.-Dec.  1892. 

134  McCreary,  Nellie.  Swarthmore  college  1891-92;  Library 
school  Oct.  i892-.March  1894;  assistant  librarian  Diocesan  lending 
library,  Cathedral  of  all  saints,  Albany,  N.  Y,  Oct.  1893-March  1894; 
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cataloguer  Public  library,  St  Louis  Ap.  1894-Nov.  1896;  married  Joseph 
Walter  De  Laughter  Dec.  2, 1896;  attended  A.  L.  A.  meeting  1895. 

^35  Moulton,  John  Grant.  B.  A.  Harvard  university  1892  ;  Lib- 
rary school  Oct.  1892-June  1894,  senior  certificate  1893;  indexer  New 
York  state  commission  in  lunacy,  Albany  May  1893-Jan.  1894;  public 
librarian  Quincy,  111.  July  1894-date;  attended  A.  L.  A.  meetings 
1893,  '96. 

T36  Sewall,  Willis  Fuller.  B.  A.  Tufts  college  1890;  Library 
school  1892-93,  senior  certificate  1893  ;  assistant  librarian  Tufts  college 
library  1890-92,  reference  librarian  March-May  1894;  indexer  New 
York  state  commission  in  lunacy,  Albany  May  1893-Feb.  1894;  cata- 
loguer Sauppe  collection  Bryn  Mawr  college  library  June  1894-June 
189s  ;  acting  librarian  Wilmington  (Del.)  institute  free  library  Sep.-Nov. 
1895,  librarian  Dec.  1895-date ;  attended  A.  L.  A.  meeting  1896. 

137  Sperry,  Helen,  graduate.  Library  school  1892-93,  Dec.  1893- 
June  1894,  honor  diploma  1894;  assistant  librarian  Silas  Bronson  library, 
Waterbury,  Ct.  Oct.  1883-Sep.  1892,  July-Nov.  1893 ;  assistant  New 
York  state  library  Dec.  1893-June  1894;  first  assistant  Carnegie  free 
library,  Braddock,  Pa.  Aug.  1894-March  1895,  librarian  Ap.  1895-date; 
attended  A.  L.  A.  meetings  1885,  '87,  '96;  member  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania library  club  executive  committee  1896-date;  member  New  York 
library  school  association  executive  board  1896-date. 

•138    Vandersluis,  Daniel  Oswald.    B.  A.  University  of  Michigan 
1890;  Library  school  Oct.  1892-Jan.  1893;  died  March  10,  1894. 

CLASS  OF  1895 

139  Avery,  Myrtilla,  graduate.  B.  A.  Wellesley  college  1891 ; 
Library  school  1893-96,  B.  L.  S.  1896;  director's  assistant  New  York 
state  public  libraries  division  Nov.  i$94-date,  assistant  in  charge  Sum- 
mer session  New  York  state  library  school  (N.  Y.)  July-Aug.  1896; 
attended  A.  L.  A.  meeting  1894. 

140  Bgrnett,  Claribel  Ruth.  Ph.  B.  University  of  Michigan 
1893  ;  Library  school  Oct.  1893-May  1894,  Oct.  1894-May  1895;  class- 
ifier and  cataloguer  Troy  (N.  Y.)  children's  neighborhood  library  Feb. 
1895  ;  cataloguer  Department  of  agriculture  library,  Washington,  D.  C. 
May  1895-date. 

141  Blakely,  Bertha  Eliza.  B.  L.  Mt  Holyoke  college  1893; 
Library  school  1893-94,  honor  senior  certificate  1894;  librarian  New 
Jersey  state  normal  school,  Trenton  Sep.  1894-Junc  1895;  assistant  libra- 
rian Mt  Holyoke  college  Sep.  i89S-date. 

142  Bowerman,  George  Franklin,  graduate,  B.  A.  University 
of  Rochester  1892  ;  Library  school   1893-95,  B.  L.  S.  1895;  cataloguer 
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New  York  state  library  Jan.  1894-Ap.  1895;  reference  librarian  Rey- 
nolds library,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Aug.  iSQS-July  1896;  attended  A.  L.  A. 
meetings  1894,  '96. 

143  Briggs,  Mary  Josephine.  Graduate  Oberlin  college  1880, 
B.  L.  1894;  Library  school  1893-94,  honor  senior  certificate  1894; 
librarian  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Albany,  N.  Y.  Nov,  1893-July  1894;  special  cata- 
loguer Free  public  library,  Worcester,  Mass.  Sep.  1894-date;  attended 
A.  L.  A.  meeting  1896. 

144  Champlin,  George  Greenman,  graduau.  Ph.  B.  Alfred 
(N,  Y.)  university  1884,  Ph.  M.  1890;  Library  school  1893-95,  diploma 
1895  ;  cataloguer  New  York  state  library  Aug.  1894-July  1895  ;  assistant 
Library  bureau,  Boston  Aug.  1895-Ap.  1896;  indexer  and  cataloguer 
New  York  stale  board  of  health  bureau  of  vital  statistics,  Albany  Ap. 
1896-date;  attended  A.  L.  A.  meeting  1894. 

145  Cone,  Jessica  Gardiner.  Library  school  1893-95,  senior  cer- 
tificate 1896;  attended  A.  L,  A.  meeting  1894. 

146  English,  Stephanie  Pauline.  Newnham  college,  Cambridge 
university,  historical  tripos  1893 ;  Library  school  Oct.  1893-Ap.  1894  ; 
assistant  Public  library,  Edinburgh,  Scotland  July-Aug.  1894;  attended 
L.  A.  U.  K.  meeting  1894. 

147  Gay,  Helen  KildufT.  Library  school  1893-95  ;  cataloguer 
private  library  of  Rt  Rev.  William  Croswell  Doane,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Oct- 
Nov.  1894 ;  librarian  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Albany,  N.  Y.  Oct.  1894-June  1895  ; 
cataloguer  Public  documents  library,  Washington,  D.  C.  July  1895-March 
1896;  public  librarian  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.  March  1896-date. 

148  Hawks,  Emma  Beatrice.  B.  A.  Smith  college  1892 ;  Library 
school  Oct.  1893-Ap.  1894  ;  assistant  Forbes  library,  Northampton, 
Mass.  Oct.  1894-May  1895 ;  cataloguer  Department  of  agriculture 
library,  Washington,  D.  C.  June  1895-date. 

149  Josephson,  Aksel  Gustav  Salomon.  Library  school  Oct. 
1893-March  1894 ;  librarian  Verdandis  arbetarebibliotek,*  Uppsala, 
Sweden  May  1892-Feb.  1893;  bibliographic  work  Publishers^  weekly 
office,  New  York  Ap.-June  1894 ;  cataloguer  Public  library.  New  York 
July  1894-Feb.  1896;  cataloguer  the  John  Crerar  library,  Chicago 
March  i896-date. 

150  Leonard,  Grace  Fisher,  graduate.  Brown  university  Jan- 
June  1893;  Library  school  1893-95,  honor  diploma  1895  ;  classifier  and 
cataloguer  Union  school  library,  Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y.  Nov.  1894;  classifier 
and  cataloguer  Public  library,  Waterford,  N.  Y.  Feb.  1895  ;  classifier  and 
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cataloguer  Public  library.  Auburn,  R.  I.  July-Aug,  1895  ;  classifier  and 
cataloguer  Rhode  Island  school  of  design  library,  Providence  June-Sep. 
1896  ;  classifier  and  cataloguer  Providence  (R.  I )  Athenaeum  Oct.  1895- 
date;  attended  A.  L.  A.  meeting  1856;  second  vice-president  New 
York  state  library  school  association  1896-date. 

151  Loveland,  Elizabeth  Shepard.  Library  school  1893-95, 
senior  certificate  1894;  classifier  and  cataloguer  Young  women's  associa- 
tion library ,Troy,  N.  Y.  Jan.  1895. 

152  McGuffeyy  Margaret  Drake.  Library  school  Oct.  1893-Ap. 
1895,  senior  certificate  1894 ;  classifier  and  cataloguer  Young  women's 
association  library,  Troy,  N.  Y.  Jan.  1895 ;  chief  of  issue  department 
Public  library,  Boston  May  1895-date;  attended  A.  L.  A.  meeting  1894. 

153  Newman,  Alice.  B.  S.  Wellesley  college  1893;  Library  school 
Oct.  1893-Jan.  1894,  1895-date;  librarian  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Nov.^  1895-June  1896;  assistant  New  York  state  library  Aug.  1896-date. 

154  Silliman,  Helen  Cornwell,  graduate.  Library  school 
1893-95,  diploma  1895 ;  cataloguer  Colgate  university  library,  Hamil- 
ton, N..Y.  July -Aug.  1894;  cataloguer  Public  library,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 
Oct.  1894;  cataloguer  Public  documents  library,  Washington,  D.  C. 
July  i895-date. 

155  Stanley,  Harriet  Howard,  graduate.  Library  school  1893- 
May  1895,  honor  diploma  1895  ;  classifier  and  cataloguer  Union  school 
library,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  July  1894;  public  librarian  Southbridge, 
Mass.  May  1895-date;  attended  A.  L.  A.  meeting  1896. 

156  Stockwell,  George  Watson  Cutler.  Library  school  1893- 
95,  honor  senior  certificate  1894;  assistant  librarian  Diocesan  lending 
library,  Cathedral  of  all  saints,  Albany,  N.  Y.  March  1894-June  1895  ; 
cataloguer  Public  library.  Concord,  N.  H.  July  1895-June  1896. 

157  SutlifT,  Jennie  Sweet.  University  of  Kansas  1881-85 ;  Library 
school  Oct.  1893-Ap.  1894;  attended  A.  L.  A.  meeting  1895. 

158  Watson,  William  Richard.  B.  S.  Carleton  college.  North- 
field,  Minn.  1890;  Library  school  Oct.  1893-Ap.  1895,  senior  certificate 
1894;  assistant  librarian  Carnegie  library  of  Pittsburgh,  May  1895- 
date;  attended  A.  L.  A.  meeting  1894;  secretary  and  treasurer  Western 
Pennsylvania  library  club  Sep.  1896-date. 

159  Wilson,  Minnie  Cornwell,  graduate.  Library  school  1893- 
95,  honor  diploma  1895  ;  classifier  and  cataloguer  Union  school  library, 
Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y.  Nov.  1894;  classifier  and  cataloguer  Public  library, 
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Waterford,  N.  Y.  Feb.  1895  ;  assistant  classifier  private  library  of  Hon* 
Levi  K.  Fuller,  Brattleborough,  Vt.  March  1895. 

CLASS  OF  1896 

160  Ames,  Sarah  Hewes.  Library  school  1894-95 ;  classifier  and 
cataloguer  Public  library,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  July-Aug.  1895  ;  classi- 
fier and  cataloguer  Public  library,  Stoneham,  Mass.  Sep.-Nov.  1895; 
classifier  and  cataloguer  Public  library,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  Jan.-Ap.  1896 ; 
cataloguer  Harvard  divinity  school  library  May  1896-date. 

161  Betteridge,  Grace  Lillian.  We41esley  college  1887-89; 
Library  school  1894-date;  assistant  New  York  state  public  libraries 
division  Dec.  1894-date. 

162  Biscoe,  Ellen  Dodge,  graduate.  Wellesley  college  1885-88; 
Library  school  1894-96,  diploma  1896;  classifier  and  cataloguer  Public 
library,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  July-Aug.  1895;  assistant  New  York 
state  library  Oct.  1895-June  1896;  classifier  and  cataloguer  Buffalo 
historical  society  library  July-Dec.  1896;  public  librarian  Eau  Claire, 
Wis.  Dec.  1896-date. 

163  Brooks,  Henrietta  St  Barbe.  B.  S.  Wellesley  college  1891 ; 
Library  school  Oct.  1894-Ap.  1895;  cataloguer  Harvard  university 
library  May  1893-June  1894;  volunteer  cataloguer  Goodnow  library, 
Sudbury,  Mass.  Aug—Sep.  1894;  chief  cataloguer  Carnegie  library 
of  Pittsburgh  May  1895-date;  attended  A.  L.  A.  meeting  1896. 

164  Corwin,  Euphemia  Kipp.  MtHolyoke  seminary  1881-82; 
Library  school  Oct.  1894-May  1896,  senior  certificate  1895;  cataloguer 
Public  library,  Utica,  N.  Y.  Oct.  1896-date. 

165  Curtis,  Florence  Rising.    Wells  college  1891-94;   Library 
school  1894-96;  classifier  and  cataloguer  Troy  (N.  Y.)  children's  neigh 
borhood  library  Feb.  1895 ;  assistant  librarian  Diocesan  lending  library^ 
Cathedral  of  all  j^aints,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Nov.  1895-June  1896;   assistant 
Osterhout  free  library,  Wilkes-Barr^,  Pa.  July  1896-date. 

166  Edwards,  Ella  May.  Syracuse  university  j 88 7-88;  Library 
school  1894-95;  cataloguer  Worcester  (Mass)  club  library  July  1895; 
cataloguer  Free  public  library,  Worcester,  Mass.  June  1895-Oct.  1896; 
classifier  and  cataloguer  Public  library,  Athol,  Mass.  Oct.  1896;  cataloguer 
Worcester  (Mass.)  polytechnic  institute  Nov.  1896;  indexer  Rural  ceme- 
tery, Worcester,  Mass.  Oct.-Dec.  1896;  classifier  and  cataloguer  Buffalo 
historical  society  library  Dec.  1896-date. 

167  Hale,  Elizabeth  Vashti.  Library  school  1894-95;  substitute 
librarian  Peck  library,  Norwich  (Ct.)  free  academy  Oct.-Dec.  1895  j 
assistant  librarian  Drexel  institute,  Philadelphia,  and  instructor  Library 
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course  Jan.- June  1896;  classifier  and  cataloguer  private  library  of  Gov. 
Levi  P.  Morton,  EUerslie,  N.  Y,  July  1896;  librarian  and  treasurer 
Elizabethtown  (N.  Y.)  circulating  library  1886-date;  classifier  and 
cataloguer  private  and  school  library  of  Miss  Sarah  Porter,  Farmington, 
Ct.  Nov.  1896-date. 

168  Herron,  Winifred  Arria.  Boston  university  1892-93;  Library 
school  1894-95;  classifier  and  cataloguer,  Public  ^library,  Nantasket, 
Mass.  Nov.  1895;  classifier  and  cataloguer  Public  library,  Newburyport. 
Mass.  May  1896-date. 

169  Hosford,  James  Frederic.  B.  A.  Princeton  university  1892  ; 
studied  library  economy  with  Dr  E.  C.  Richardson,  librarian  Princeton 
university  1893-94;  Library  school  Oct.-Nov.  1894. 

170  Hoyty  Maude  Buckingham.  Library  school  Nov.  1894- 
June  1895. 

171  Keating,  Geraldine  Katberine.  Library  school  1894-95; 
assistant  cataloguer  private  library  of  Hon.  Levi  K.  Fuller,  Brattle- 
borough,  Vt.  Ap.  1895 ;  public  librarian  Rockville,  Ct.  Feb.  1896-date ; 
attended  A.  L.  A.  meeting  1894. 

172  Latty,  Clara  Emily.  Swarthmore  college  March-June  1881 ; 
Library  school  Oct.  1894-May  1895. 

173  Mattocks,  Jessie  Potter.  Library  school  1894-95;  married 
Walter  Howard  Talbot  Sep.  24, 1896. 

174  Olcott,  Frances  Jenkins,  graduate.  Library  school  1894- 
96,  diploma  1896. 

175  Pond,  Nancy  May,  ^^//««Ar.  B.  S.  Wellesley  college  1893; 
Librasy  school  1894-96,  B.  L.  S.  1896;  assistant  librarian  Harris  insti- 
tute, Woonsdcket,  R.  I.  Jan.-Sep.  1894;  substitute  librarian  Peck  library, 
Norwich  (Ct.)  ix^^  academy  Sep.  1896-date. 

176  Seymour,  Martha  Louise.  B.  A.  McGIIl  university,  Mon- 
treal 1893;  Library  school  Oct.  1894-May  1895;  married  Chadwick 
Philander  Cummings  Oct.  28,  1896. 

177  Wait,  Marie  Fox.  Vassar  college  1872-74;  Library  school 
1894-95;  classifier  and  cataloguer  Free  library,  Ellenville,  N.  Y.  July- 
Oct.  1893;  substitute  librarian  Y.  VV.  C.  A.  New  York  July  1895;  class- 
ifier and  cataloguer  Public  library,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.  Nov.-Dcc.  1895 ; 
cataloguer  Public  library.  New  York  Feb.  1896-date. 

178  Willard,  Elisa  May.  B.  A.  Smith  college  1894;  Library 
school  1894-95,  honor  senior  certificate  1895  ;  public  librarian,  Mont- 
pelicr,  Vt.  July-Sep.    1895 ;  instructor  in  cataloguing  Summer  session 
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New  York  state  library  school  July-Aug.  1896;  reference  librarian  Car- 
negie library  of  Pittsburgh,  Sep.  1895-datc;  attended  A.  L.  A. 
meeting  1896 ;  member  Western  Pennsylvania  library  club  executive  com- 
mittee Sep.  1896-date. 

CLASS  OF  1897 

179  Abbot,  Etbeldred.  B.  A.  Vassar  college  1895;  Library 
school  1895-^ate,  senior  certificate  1896;  assistant  Vassar  college 
library  Sep.  1893-June  1895 ;  cataloguer  Public  library,  Hartford,  Ct. 
July-Aug.  1896. 

180  AmeSy  Anne  Seymour.  Library  school  1895-date,  honor 
senior  certificate  1896. 

181  AndrevrSy  Elisabeth  ParkhilL  Library  school  1895-date, 
honor  senior  certificate  1896 ;  public  librarian  Wethersfield,  Ct.  July  1894- 
Sep.  1895,  July-Sep.  1896. 

182  Atkinson,  Jane.  B.  A.  Swarthmore  college  1893 ;  Library 
school  1895-96. 

183  Fellov^rs,  Jennie  Dorcas.  Library  school,  1895-date,  honor 
senior  certificate  1896;  assistant  Peck  library,  Norwich  (Ct.)  free 
academy,  Sep.  1892-Sep.  1895;  cataloguer  private  library  of  Albert 
Vander  Veer,  M.  D.  Albany,  N.  Y.  May-Nov.  1896;  attended  A.  L.  A. 
meeting  1896. 

184  Flaggy  Charles  Allcott.  B.  A.  Bowdoin  college  1894; 
Library  school  1895-date,  honor  senior  certificate  1896;  assistant  Bow- 
doin college  library  Sep.  1891-June  1894;  cataloguer  Diocesan  lending 
library,  Cathedral  of  all  saints,  Albany,  N.  Y.  June  1896-date;  assistant 
New  York  state  library  July  1896-date. 

185  Frisbee,  Rev,  Edward  Selah.  B.  A.  Amherst  college  i860, 
M.  A.  1866,  D.  D.  1878;  Library  school  1895-96. 

186  HopkinSy  Julia  Anna.  Library  school  1895-96,  senior  cer- 
tificate 1896;  reference  librarian  Reynolds  library,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Sep.  1896-date. 

187  lies,  Constance  Hurford.  B.  L.  Smith  college  1895;  Library 
school  Oct.  1895. 

188  Kueffner,  Cecilia  Wanda.  University  of  Michigan  1892-93; 
Radcliffe  college  1893-94;  Library  school  1895-96;  volunteer  assistant 
Public  library,  Denver,  Col.  July-Sep.  1892 ;  cataloguer  special  collection 
University  of  Michigan  library  1892-93;  assistant  Boston  Athenaeum 
July-Sep.  1894. 
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189  Langworthy,  Louise.  Ph.  B.  Alfred  (N.  Y.)  university  1895 ; 
Library  school  1895-date. 

190  Lord,  Isabel  Ely.  Library  school  i895>date,  honor  senior 
certificate  1896;  classifier  and  cataloguer  Public  school  library,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  Ap-June  1896;  assistant  New  York  state  library  July  1896-daie; 
attended  A.  L.  A.  meeting  1896. 

191  McNair,  Mary  Wilson.  B.  A.  Elmira  college  1895;  Library 
school  1895-96;  classifier  and  cataloguer  Public  library,  Ansonia,  Ct. 
Sep.  1896;  cataloguer  Public  library,  New  York  Oct.  1896-date. 

192  Morse,  Anna  Louise.  B.A.Smith  college  1892;  Library 
school  Oct.  1895-Jan.  1896,  Oct.  1896-date;  assistant  librarian  Town 
library,  Millbury,  Mass.  June-Aug.  1895,  librarian  Sep.  1895. 

193  Pierson,  Harriet  Wheeler.  Mt  Holyoke  college  1892-94; 
Library  school  1895-96;  classifier  and  cataloguer  Public  library,  An- 
sonia, Ct.  Sep.  1896;  cataloguer  Public  library.  New  York  Oct.  189^:- 
date. 

194  Smithy  Bessie  Sargeant.  B.  A.  Wellesley  college  1895; 
Library  school  1895-date. 

195  Terwilliger,  Mary  Sayers.  Ph.  B.  Alfred  (N.  Y.)  univer- 
sity 1890,  Ph.  M.  1892;  Library  school  1895-date. 

96  Thompson,  Madeline  Sylvester.  B.  S  Cornell  univcr>ity 
1882;  Library  school  Oct.  1895-Nov.  1896,  senior  certificate  1896; 
classifier  and  cataloguer  Public  library,  Arlington,  R.  L  Sep.  1896 ;  cata- 
loguer Public  library.  New  York  Nov.  1896-date. 

197  Thornc,  Elisabeth  Gertrude.  B.  A.  Vassar  college  1895; 
Library  school  1895-date;  assistant  loan  department,  Vassar  college 
library  Sep.  1894-June  1895. 

198  Waterman,  Lucy  Dwight.  Library  school  1895-daie; 
librarian  College  settlement,  Rivington  st.  New  York  July-Aug.  1896. 

199  Willard,  Julia  Etta.  B.  L.  Cornell  university  1885 ;  Li- 
brary school  Oct.  1895-May  1896. 

CLASS  OF  1898 

200  Bailey,  Arthur  Low.  Tufts  college  1894-96;  Library 
school  1896-date. 

201  Brown,  Edna  Adelaide.  Brown  university  1S94-96;  Library 
school  1896-date;  assi«itant  Public  library,  Pioviderce,  R.  I.  March- 
July  1895. 
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202  Cook,  William  Burt,  jr,  B.  A.  Cornell  university  1896 ; 
Library  school  1896-date. 

203  De  Puy,  Almena  Rebecca.  University  of  Michigan  1888- 
89;  Library  school  1896-date;  substitute  Public  library,  Jactson,  Mich. 
July-Dec.  1892. 

204  Garvin,  Ethel.  Brown  university  1893-96;  Library  schoc»l 
1896-date;  assistant  Brown  university  library  Sep.  1895-June  1896. 

205  Haynes,  Frances  Eliza.  B.  L.  Mt  Holyoke  college  1895; 
Library  school  1896-date. 

206  Hunt,  Clara  Whitehill."  Library  school  1896-date;  assist- 
ant Public  library,  Utica,  N.  Y.  Aug.  1895,  July-Aug.  1896. 

207  ImhofT,  Ono  Mary.  Woman's  college  of  Baltimore  1896; 
Library  school  1896-date;  attended  A.  L.  A.  meeting  1895. 

208  Norton,  Elisabeth.  B.  A.  University  of  Vermont  1896; 
Library  school  1896-date. 

209  Officer,  Helen  Fuller.  B.  L.  University  of  Denver  1886; 
Library  school  1896-date;   attended  A.  L.  A.  meeting  1895. 

210  Reed,  Mabel  Florence.  B.  L.  Smith  college  1896;  Library 
school  1896-date. 

211  Rogers,  Florence  Sally.  B.  S.  Wellesley  college  1894;  Li- 
brary school  1896-date. 

212  Sawyer,  Laura  Maria.  B.  A.  Acadia  college,  Wolfville, 
Nova  Scotia  1896;  Library  school  1896-date. 

213  Sherrill,  Cecelia  Adelaide.  B.  A.  Smith  college  1893; 
Amherst  summer  school  of  library  economy  Aug.  1893;  Library  school 
1896-date;  assistant  Public  library,  Utica,  N.  Y.  Dec.   1893-Oct.  1896. 

214  Skinner,  Marie  Aurelia.  B.  A.  Lake  Forest  (III.)  university 
1896;  Library  school  1896-date. 

215  Williams,  Hugh.  B.  A.  Adelbert  college  1896;  Library 
school  1896-date;  assistant  Hatch  library,  Adelbert  college  July  1895- 
May  1896;  assistant  Public  library,  Cleveland,  O.  June-Aug.  1896; 
attended  A.  L.  A.  meeting  1896. 

2i6    Wilson,  Ellen  Summers.     Library  school  1896-date. 

27  Wyer,  James  Ingersoll,  jr.  University  of  Minncso  ta 
1895-96;  Library  school  1896-date;  assistant  Public  library,  Minne- 
apolis Jan-Sep.  1896;  attended  A.  L.  A.  meeting  1896. 
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This  register  covers  the  first  lo  years  of  the  Library  school,  from  its 
opening  Jan.  5,  1887  through  Dec.  31,  1896.  A  manuscript  supplement 
brings  the  record  to  date,  and  the  active  cooperation  of  students  is  desired 
in  order  that  future  editions  may  be  as  complete  as  possible.  Each  student 
is  asked  to  correct  his  record  as  it  appears  in  the  register  and  to  fill  out 
deficiencies  if  necessary,  adding  any  offices  he  may  have  held  in  the 
national,  state  or  local  library  associations.  Dates  should  include  month 
as  well  as  year.  A  -  between  two  dates  means  through  or  including  the 
latter  date;  e.  g.  work  done  Jan.-June  1896  indicates  work  begun  in  Jan. 
and  continued  through  the  whole'orpart  of  June  1896. 

Prompt  notice  of  corrections  and  of  change  of  position  or  termination 
of  oflftce  should  be  sent  to  Florence  Woodworth,  Director's  assistant, 
State  Library,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Residence.  Since  its  opening  in  1887  the  New  York  state  library 
school  has  had  74  students  from  New  York  and  has  also  drawn  137  from 
29  other  states  and  6  from  England,  Germany  and  Sweden. 

Positions.  From  January  1887  through  December  1896  its  students 
have  filled  247  positions  in  New  York  and  278  in  24  other  states,  10  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  two  in  two  foreign  countries  making  a 
total  of  537  positions. 

Of  the  217  matriculated  students,  35  are  not  recorded  as  employed  in 
library  work  since  their  connection  with  the  school,  omitting  those  be- 
longing to  the  present  junior  and  senior  classes.  Of  these,  2  entered  the 
school  not  intending  to  take  library  positions,  5  have  married,  2  have 
died,  9  are  engaged  in  other  work,  12  withdrew  on  account  of  ill  health 
or  for  family  reasons.  Thus  only  5  of  those  who  might  be  expected  to 
be  engaged  in  actual  library  work,  or  a  little  more  than  2%  of  the  whole 
number  matriculated,  are  not  on  our  record  as  having  accepted  positions. 

Preliminary  education.  The  following  table  is  interesting  as 
pointing  to  the  better  quality  of  library  work  which  must  inevitably 
follow  the  more  thorough  general  education  of  library  students: 


Size  of 

No.  holding 
college   de. 
greee 

No     degrees 
but  having  one 
or  more  years 
in  college 

High-school 
graduates  who 
did    not    uke 
their  advanced 
work  in  college 

Class  of   1888 

22 
22 

23 
14 
19 
23 
IS 
21 

19 
21 

18 

6 
6 

6 

4 
6 

5 
7 
9 
5 

13 
II 

3 
5 
4 

3 

2 

5 

2 

3 
7 

2 

5 

13 

Class  of  1880 

Class  of  1800 

13 
7 

II 

Class  of   1 80 1 

Class  of  1892 

Class  of   1801 

»3 
6 

Class  of   1804. 

Class  of  180C 

9 

7 
6 

Class  of  1896 

Class  of  1897 

Class  of  1898 

2 

Total 

217 

78 

41 

98 

Credentials.  Of  the  217  students  matriculated  in  the  school  since 
Jan.  5,  1887,  22  completed  the  course  at  Columbia  university  library,  and 
are  counted  as  graduates  of  the  school  though  they  do  not  hold  the  state 
diploma.  45  hold  a  diploma  from  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Of  these  45,  14  have  received  the  degree  B.  L.  S.  Besides 
thesci  44  others  hold  the  first  year  certificate. 
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Students  completing  course 

Baldwin,  Elizabeth  G. 
Clarke,  Edith  Emily 
Cole,  George  Watson 
Cutler,  Louisa  Salome 
Denio,  Lilian 

Fernald,  Harriet  Converse 
Godfrey,  Lydia  Boker 
Hopson,  Ema  K. 
Jackson,  Annie  Brown 
Jones,  Ada  Alice 
Marsee,  Isabel  Rebecca 


at  Columbia  university  library 

Medlicott,  Mary 
Miller,  Eulora 
Palmer,  Henrietta  Raymer 
Patten,  Francis  Chauncey 
Plummer,  Mary  Wright 
Prescott,  Harriet  Beardslee 
Seymour,  May 
Underbill,  Caroline  Melvin 
Ward,  Ama  Howard 
Wire,  George  E. 
Woodworth,  Florence 


Students  holding  diplomas  from  University  of  the  State  of 

New  York 


Avery,  MyrtiDa,  B.  L.  S. 
Biscoe,  Ellen  Dodge 
Bowerman,   George    Franklin, 

B*  L*  o* 
Browne,  Nina  Eliza,  B.  L.  S. 
Bullock,  Edna  Dean 
Bullock,  Waller  Irene 
Bunnell,  Ada,  B.  L.  S. 
Bordick,  Esther  Elizabeth 
Bums,  William  Savage,  B.  L.  S. 
Cattell,  Sarah  Ware,  with  honor 
Champlin,  George  Greenman 
Christman,  Jenny  Lind,  B.  L.  S. 
Church,  Henrietta 
Davis,  Mary  Louise,  with  honor 
Denio,  Herbert  Williams 
Eastman,  Rev.  William  Reed, 

B.  L.  S. 
Ellis,  Mary 

Foote,  Elisabeth  Louisa,  B.  L.  S. 
Forsyth,  Walter  Greenwood 
Harrison,  Joseph  LeRoy,  B.  L.  S. 
Harvey,  Elizabeth 
Hawes,  Clara  Sikes 
Hawley,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Jon«t,  Mary  Letitia,  B.  L.  S« 


Kroeger,  Alice  Bertha,  with  honor 
Leonard,  Grace  Fisher,  with  honor 
Macky,  Bessie  Rutherford,  B.  L,  S. 
Middleton,  Jennie  Young 
Olcott,  Frances  Jenkins 
Plympton,   Charles  William,   with 

honor 
Pond,  Nancy  May,  B.  L.  S. 
Rathbone,  Josephine  Adams, 

B.  L.  S. 
Rice,  Helen  Ware 
Robbins,  Mary  Esther 
Sharp,  Katharine  Lucinda,  B. 
Sheldon,  Helen  Griswold 
Silliman,  Helen  Comwell 
Sperry,  Helen,  with  honor 
Stanley,    Harriet     Howard, 

honor 
Sutermeister,  Louise  Mathilde 
Sutliff,  Mary  Louisa 
Swayze,  Mary  Camilla 
Temple,  Mabel 
Wheeler,    ^{artha    Thome,     with 

honor 
Wilson,    Minnie     Comwell,    with 

honor  ^  , 
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Graduation  bibliographies.  The  original  bibliography  which  must 
be  submitted  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  graduation  in  the  school  is 
an  important  feature  of  senior  year,  and  no  part  of  the  school  work  is 
done  with  greater  thoroughness  or  enthusiasm.  The  students  in  choosing 
subjects  and  the  faculty  in  approving  them  try  to  secure  those  which 
will  be  of  practical  value.  Those  not  in  print  are  lent  in  manuscript 
where  specially  needed;  e.  g.  the  bibliography  on  municipal  govern- 
ment has  been  sent  recently  to  Providence,  Chicago,  Leland  Stanford 
university,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  for  the  temporary  use  of  persons 
wishing  to  consult  it.  The  school  is  glad  to  receive  suggestions  from 
librarians,  teachers,  leaders  of  clubs,  or  specialists,  as  to  subjects  for 
which  they  wish  bibliographies  or  reading  lists. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIES  AND   READING   LISTS 

OI2  Phillips  Brooks.     G:  W.  C.  Stockwell,  '95 

012  Hawthorne.     N.  E.  Browne,  '89 

012  Ben  Jonson.     Mrs  Mary  (Wellman)  Loomis,  '90 

0X2  Charles  Kingsley.     E.  E.  Burdick,  '90 

012  John  Lothrop  Motley.     M.  E.  Robbins,  '92 

012  Charles  Sumner.     H.  W.  Denio,  '94 

012  Bayard  Taylor.     W:  S.  Bums,  '91 

012  John  Wesley.     E.  L.  Foote,  '92 

012  Poems  on  Lincoln,  Grant,  Sherman  and  Sheridan.     M.  L. 

Sutliflf,  '93 

013  Members  of  the  A.  L.  A.     H.  C.  Silliman,  '95 

a  016.01  Index  to  subject  bibliographies  in  library  bulletins.    Alice 

Newman,  '97 
016.0285       Lists  of  books  for  children.    J.  Y.  Middleton,  '91 
016.2217       Higher  criticism  of  the  Old  testament.     (Select)    Rev. 

W:  R.  Eastman,  '92 
016.246         Christian  art.     (Select)     M.  L.  Davis,  '92 
016.27  Church  history.     (Reading  list)     Elizabeth  Harvey,  '90 

3  016.28  Religious  denominations  of  the  U.   S.     (Select)     G:   F. 

Bowerman,  '95 
016.339  .      Tramps  and  vagrants.    L.  D.  Waterman,  '97 
016.352073   Municipal  government  in  the  U..  S.     M.  L.  Jones,  '92  ;  J. 
A.  Rathbone,  '93 ;  E.  D.  Biscoe,  '96 
c  016.36  Practical  philanthropy  through  scientific  study;    outlines 

and  references  for  a  two  years'  course.    I.  E.  Lord,  '97 
016.361  New  philanthropy.     (Reading  list)     H.  G.  Sheldon,  '93 

a  To  be  printed  in  New  York  state  library.    Bulieiin  ;  bibliogra^y 

^  N.  Y.  X896.    Cathedral  library  association.    75c. 

c  To  be  printed  IQ  A  mtrican  Journal  0/  socioUgy^  Jan.  z8o8,    SWtfMg  teadttty. 
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016.37.6         Education  of  women,    M.  E.  Hawley,'93 

016.37813     Consolidated  index  to   university   extension  periodicals. 

Myrtilla  Avery,  '95 
016.398         Fairy-tales  for  children.    (Select)    F.  J.  Olcott,  '96 
016.3982       English  works  on  King  Arthur  and  the  round  table.    F.  R. 

Curtis,  '96 
« 016.508         Out-of-door  books.     (Select;  H.  H.  Stanley, '95 
'016.7  Renaissance  art     (Reading  list)  A.  S.  Ames  and  E.  P. 

Andrews,  '97 
016.7  Art  of  the  17th  century.     (Reading  list)  N.  M.  Pond,  '96 

016.7266       Some  famous  cathedrals.      (Reading  list)    L.  M.  Suter- 

meister,  '90 
016.75  ^^^  great  paintings.     (Reading  list)  Ada  Bunnell,  '91 

016.792         Greek  and  Latin  plays  produced  by  schools,  colleges  and 

universities  in  the  U.  S.     G :  G.  Champlin,  '95 
016.796         Cycling.    Louise  Langworthy,  '97 
016.799         Angling,  supplementing  Westwood  and  Satchell's  Biblto- 

theca piscatoria.     Henrietts^  Church,  '93 
016.811         Minor  American  poets,  from    i86o>date.     (Select)  B.   S. 

'  Smith,  '97 
016.82  English  literature  of  later  i8th  century.    (Select)  M.  C. 

Swayze,  '89 
016.823         Fiction  for  girls.     (Select)  A.  B.  Kroeger,  '91 
016.91  Graded  list  of  history  and  travel  prepared  in  the  Lincoln 

(Neb.)  public  library  for  the  use  of  the  Lincoln  public 

schools.    E.  D.  Bullock,  '94 
^016.914         Books  to  read  before  going  to  Europe.     (Reading   list) 

S.  W.  Cattell,  '90 

016.9752       Maryland;    colonial  and  revolutionary    history.     W.   L 

Bullock,  '92 
016.916         English  and  American  explorations  in  Africa  since  1824. 

(Reading  list)  H.  W.  Rice,  '93 
<^oi6.9i7         Travel  in  America.     (Reading  list)  C:  W.  Plympton, '91 
o  1 6.91747     Literature  relating  to  the  Hudson  river.     M.  T.  Wheeler,'  9 1 
016.9178       Travels  west  of  the  Mississippi  prior  to   1855;  a  partial 

bibliography  of   printed  personal  narratives.      K.  L. 

Sharp,  '92 

«  To  be  printed  in  New  York  sute  library.    BulUtin  :  bibliography 

b  Printed  in  Book  nowsy  July  1890,  8 :  393-95 

€  Printed  in  New  York  sUte  library.    BulUtin;  bibliogrmpky^  no.  % 
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016.92       Josephine  and  the  women  of  her  time,     Mary  Ellis,  '92 
016.92        200  books  on    biography  for   a   popular  library.    (Select) 
Mabel  Temple,  '90 

•  016.9406  History  of  the  latter  half  of  the  isth  century.     (Reading 

list)  Etheldred  Abbot,  '97 
^016.9407   History   of    the     17th     century.      (Reading    list)     G.     F. 
•  Leonard,  '95 

016.94144  Edinburgh.     (Reading  list)  W.  G.  Forsyth,  '93 
**  016.9453  Venice.     (Reading  list)  Helen  Sperry,  '94 
*»  016.9492  The  Netherlands.     (Reading  list)  E.  G.  Thome,  '97 
"016.952     Japan.    (Reading  list)  H.  K.  Gay, '95 
'^  016.974    Colonial  New  England.    (Reading  list)  M.  C.  Wilson,  '95 

020.5  Consolidated  classified  index  to  the  Library  journal^  v.  1-12 

B.  R.  Macky,  '92;  J.   L.   Christman,   '93;  C,  S. 

Hawes,  '94;  J.  G.  Cone,  '95 

**  811.49       Cap  and  gown;  some  college  verse.    J.  L,  Harrison, '93 

Graduation  theses.    The  following  is  a   complete  list  of  theses 

presented  : 
016.8        The  librarian  and  modern  Uterature;  with  a  suggested  course 

of  reading  in  preparation  for  the  Library  school.     I.  £. 

Lord,  Alice  Newman  and  L.  D.  Waterman,  '97 

*  020  How  to  make  the  most  of  a  small  library.     Lilian  Denio,  '88 

020.6  State  and  local  library  associations.     N.  M.  Pond,  '96 

021 . 1         How  to  make  a  public  library  useful.     C:  W:  Plympton,  '91 

02 1. 1         Local  public  hbraries  and  their  connection  with  university 
extension.     M.  L.  Davis,  '92 

021 .1         Local  public  libraries  and  their  relations  to  university  exten- 
sion.   Rev.  W :  R.  Eastman,  '92 

021 . 1         Local  public  libraries  and  their  relations  to  luiiversity  exten- 
sion.    Mary  Ellis,  '92. 
/o2j.i         Local  public  libraries  and  their  relation  to  university  exten- 
sion.    K.  L.  Sharp,  '92 

02 1. 1        The  people's  college;  local  public  libraries  and  their  rela- 
tions to  university  extension.     E.  L.  Foote,  '92 
^021 .2         The  library  as  an  educator.     A.  A.  Jones,  *^% 

021.3        The  teacher's  attitude  towards  the  library  and  the  joint  task 
of  the  library  and  school.     E.  D.  Bullock,  '94 

a  To  be  printed  in  New  York  state  library.    Bullttin  :  bibliography 
b  Printed  in  New  York  state  library.    Bulletin  :  bibliografhy^  no.  4 
c  Printed  in  New  York  state  library.    Bullttin :  bibliography^  no.  s 
4/Bost.  1803.    Knight,  $t. as 
t  Printed  in  Library  nates^narch  1889,  3:469-74 
/Printed  in  New  York  sute  university.    Extension  bulUHn^  no»  4 
g  Printed  in  Library  notes^  July  zSga,  3:367-79 
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o2i*7        Library  advertismg.     G:  G.  Champliti, '95 

023  Variety  of  work  vs  specialization  for  assistants  in  large  libraries. 

Elizabeth  Harvey,  '90 
023.4         Knowledge  of  languages  necessary  to  a  librarian.     M.   C. 

Swayze,  '89 
023.4         The  librarian's  duty  in  the  direction  of  self-culture.    W.  G, 

Forsyth,  '93 
023.4         Manual  of  technical  library  terms,   in   various  languages* 

M.  E.  Hawley,  '93 

023.4  Qualifications  essential  to  success  in  librarianship.     G:   W* 

Cole,  'SS 

023.5  Lay  assistance  in  libraries.    J.  A.  Rathbone,  '93 

024  Comparative  library  rules.     W.  I.  Bullock,  '96 

*  024.1         Age  limit  in  public  libraries.    A.  B.  Kroeger,  '91 

*  024.4         The  librarian's  relations  to  his  readers.    Eulora  Miller,  '88 
024.5         Access  to  shelves.    W:  S.  Bums,  '91 

024.5  How  to  keep  the  library  quiet.     F.  J.  Olcott,  '96 

025  How  I  would  reorganize  the  X  library.     L.  M.  Sutermeister, 

'90 
025 . 1         Analysis  of  a  library  bulletin.     F.  R.  Curtis,  '96 
025 . 1         Library  statistics.     Mabel  Temple,  '90 
025.3        Advantages  and  disadvantages  of   the   classed   catalogue. 

Louise  Langworthy,  '97 
025.3        Card  catalogues.     H.  C.  Fernald,  '88 
025.3         Cost  of  card  and  printed  catalogues.     H.  W.  Denio,  '94 

025.3  Some  famous  catalogue  rules.     H.  W.  Rice,  '93 

025.4  Principles  of  classification.     G.  F.  Leonard,  '95 

025.4        Value  of  a  classified  arrangement  of  books  to  trustees,  libra- 
.  nan  and  readers.     J.  L.  Christman,  '93 

025 .4  Which  is  more  useful,  the  reference  librarian  or  the  catalogue  ? 

H.  C.  Silliman,  '95 

025.5  Library  bulletins.     M.  E.  Robbins,  '92 

025.5         Reference  work  in  popular  libraries.     Helen  Sperry,^'94 

025.5  Two  essays  in  librarianship :    The  reference  librarian.     The 

selection  of  books.     G:  F.  Bowerman,  '95 

025.6  Some  charging  systems.     E.  S.  Loveland,  '95 
025.8        Shelf  lists.     N.  E.  Browne, '89 

c  026  Music  and  collections  of  art  photographs  in  public  libraries. 

A.B.  Jackson,  '88 


a  Printed  in  Library  notes^  July  x8<)a,  3 :  386-90 
b  Printed  in  Library  notts^  July  1893,  3 :  379-85 
c  Printed  in  Library  notesy  March  1889,  3 :  463-69 
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026.7        Collections  of  art  books  in  the  United  States.    Mrs  Marj 
(Wellman)  Loomis,  '90 

026.77  Photographs  in  libraries.     H.  G.  Sheldon,  '93 

026.78  Music  in  libraries.    B.  S.  Smith,  '97 

027  Library  renaissance.     M.  W.  FlummeTi  '88 

•  027 .072    Public  library  movement  in  the  United  States.    J.  L.  Harri- 

son, '93 
Q27 . 1         Private  libraries.    Henrietta  Church,  '93 
027.4744  Discussion  of  some  questions  suggested  by  the  public  library 

of  Southbridge,  Mass.    H.  H.  Stanley,  '95 
027.4744  Memorial  Hall  library.    J.  Y.  Middleton,  '91 

027.4746  The  Norfolk  (Ct.)  library.    S.  W.  Cattell,  '90 

027.4747  The  library  of  district  no.  11.    £.  £.  Burdick,  '90 

027 .4747  New  York  public  library;  its  past  history  and  future  develop- 
ment.    H.  K.  Gay,  '95 

027.5  The  state  library  in  relation  to  its  public.     B.  R.  Macky,  '92 

027.6  Some  types  of  special  libraries.    Ada  Bunnell,  '91 

027.6  Traveling  libraries.     C.  S.  Hawes, '94 

027.7  Some    problems  confronting   a  college   librarian.     M.    L. 

Jones,  '92 

*  027.8        The  Sunday-school  library.     M.  T.  Wheeler,  '91 

028.4  Fiction  in  libraries,    with   suggestions  for  a  black-list  and 

stepping-stone  list.     E.  P.  Andrews,  '97 

028.5  Children's  reading  lists.     M.  L.  Sutlifif,  '93 
028.5        Children's  reading  rooms.     M.  C.  Wilson,  '95 

028.5        Some  American  authors  of  juvenile  literature^    J.  G.  Cone,  '95 
028.9        Black-list  and  stepping-stone  books.     £•  D.  Biscoe,  '96 
028. 9        Debatable  land.     A.  S.  Ames,  '^7 
374  Study  clubs.     Myrtilla  Avery,  '96 

808  Some  recent  translations  of  literature,  biography  and  travel. 

Etheldred  Abbot,  '97 

«  Printed  In  New  England  magnMint^  Ag.  1894,  zo  :  109-9M. 
b  Printed  In  Library  nttiet^  July  sSga,  3!39t-40z. 
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The  saperioT  figure  tells  the  exact  place  on  the  page  in  ninths ;  e.  g.  100*  meaDS 
two  ninths  of  the  way  down  page  100. 


A.  L.  A.  members,  bibliography,  108^. 
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REPORT  OF  THE    DIRECTOR. 


Albany,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  30,  1896, 

To  the  Honorable  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

Gentlemen. — I  submit  herewith  my  report  for  the  fiscal  year  just 
ended. 

Owing  to  the  reduced  condition  of  the  appropriation  for  the 
State  Museum,  the  year  has  been  to  some  extent  one  of  disappoint- 
ment, inasmuch  as  the  work  originally  planned  could  not  be  carried 
out;  but  a  marked  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  condition  of 
several  of  the  collections,  and  with  the  promise  of  additional  funds 
for  our  work,  the  outlook  is  more  encouraging.  The  personal  work 
of  the  Director  during  the  first  part  of  the  year,  was  devoted  to  the 
completion  of  the  Bulletin  on  the  Mineral  Resources  of  New  York 
which  was  distributed  last  April,  and  which  also  appears  as  an 
appendix  to  the  Forty-eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Museum, 
now  in  press.  The  remainder  of  the  winter  months  were  occupied 
in  supervising  the  work  on  the  mineralogical  and  palaeontological 
collections  and  in  gathering  material  for  the  publications  in  prepa- 
ration. These  are,  a  bulletin  on  "  Road  Materials  in  New  York  " 
and  a  guide  to  the  geological  collections  of  the  Museum. 

On  account  of  the  total  lack  of  funds  for  obtaining  new  informa- 
tion, these  publications  have  progressed  but  slowly,  but  they  will 
be  finished  during  the  coming  year. 

During  the  past  summer,  the  Director  made  an  examination  of 
the  gypsum  quarries  near  Mumford,  New  York,  the  sandstone  quar- 
ries at  Medina  and  the  salt  works  at  Syracuse;  he  also  attended  at 
Buffalo,  the  meetings  of  the  National  Education  Association  and  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  At  the 
request  of  the  Chairman  of  the  State  Museum  Committee,  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  catalogue  of  geological  museums  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  has  been  undertaken,  and  the  first  draft  is  herewith 
communicated. 
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The  Museum  assistant,  Mr.  J.  N.  Nevius,  has  kept  a  diary  of  hi» 
detailed  work,  and  from  this  record  the  greater  part  of  the  foUowing^ 
report  is  prepared. 

A  large  part  of  the  time  of  the  assistant  curator  during  the  past 
fiscal  year  has  been  occupied  in  giving  to  the  collections  a  more  scien- 
tific arrangement  and  a  more  attractive  appearance. 

The  principal  work  has  been  the  rearrangement  of  the  palaeonto- 
logical  collection  on  the  second  floor;  the  collection  of  nuclei  for  a 
synoptical  geological  collection,  and  for  a  collection  of  birds'  nests 
with  eggs;  the  determination  of  specimens  (chiefly  mineralogical) 
brought  to  the  Museum  for  identification;  the  distribution  of  loan 
collections  of  minerals  to  institutions  under  the  University;  and  the 
installment  of  several  important  additions  to  the  collections. 

The  work  on  the  palaeontological  collection  of  New  York  state 
occupied  all  of  the  winter  months.  The  specimens  had  been  mounted 
on  wooden  blocks  covered  with  paper.  This  had  become  badly 
soiled  and  faded,  as  had  also  the  labels,  which  could  be  read  only 
with  great  difficulty.  The  collection  had,  besides,  not  kept  pace 
with  the  progress  of  this  science,  in  the  last  few  years,  so  that  much 
of  the  nomenclature  was  out  of  date. 

A  supply  of  terra  cotta  "  ingrain  "  wall-paper  was  obtained  and 
cut  to  fit  the  blocks.  The  specimens  were  then  removed,  a  few  at 
a  time,  and  the  blocks  covered  with  the  new  paper;  the  labels  were 
revised  and  rewritten,  the  old  name  appearing  in  parenthesis  where 
possible.  The  authority  chiefly  used  for  this  work  was  "  North 
American  Geology  and  Palaeontology,"  by  S.  A.  Miller;  referring 
doubtful  cases  to  the  *'  Palaeontology  of  New  York." 

Several  unrecorded  figured  specimens  were  found.  These  were 
labeled  with  a  green  diamond-shaped  lozenge,  bearing  numbers 
referring  to  volume,  plate,  and  illustration  where  figged  in  the 
"  Palaeontology  of  New  York." 

In  returning  the  specimens  to  the  cases,  they  were  arranged  in 
their  natural  classes;  the  lowest  class  in  a  geological  horizon  being 
placed  first,  and  so  upward  to  the  highest  form;  the  genera  being 
arranged  alphabetically. 
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The  block  bearing  each  specimen  is  numbered  (under  the  label), 
and  the  same  number  occurs  on  both  the  old  and  new  label.  The  old 
labels  are  stored  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  removed,  and  by 
this  system  of  numbering,  can  be  produced  at  a  moment's  notice. 

During  the  year  five  field  excursions  were  made  by  Mr.  Nevius  in 
the  interests  of  citizens  of  the  state. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Ray,  of  Rayvilk,  Columbia  county,  had  a  deposit  of 
impure  bog-ore  (limonite)  on  his  farm,  which  he  wished  investigated, 
as  a  possible  source  of  mineral  paint.  He  also  wanted  some  traces 
of  limonite  investigated.  A  trip  to  the  locality  revealed  the  fact 
that  bog-ore  was  being  formed  from  iron  derived  by  alteration  of 
pyrites  in  the  decomposing  Hudson  River  shale  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  The  deposit  was  neither  sufficiently  extensive,  nor  of  good 
quality  for  use  as  a  pigment. 

The  small  deposits  of  limonite  were  in  the  Calciferous-Trenton 
limestone,  and  gave  no  evidence  of  extensive  deposits  near  at  hand. 
They  were  but  small  accumulations  of  limonite  along  joints  and 
fractures,  and  were  without  doubt  derived  from  alteration  of  pyrite 
(or  possibly  siderite)  near  by. 

Other  excursions  were  taken  at  the  request  of  Dr.  E.  J.  Fisk,  of 
Troy — ^the  object  sought  being  an  ore  of  mang^nepe.  At  a  quarry  in 
the  Hudson  River  shale  opened  for  road-metal,  about  two  and  a  half 
miles  west  of  Watervliet,  some  fairly  good  specimens  of  psilomelanc 
had  been  found.  The  ore  occurs  in  small,  irregular  pockets,  rarely 
affording  more  than  a  few  pounds  of  ore  to  the  cubic  yard.  But  the 
shale  being  badly  fractured,  as  is  usual  in  this  region,  gave  free 
access  to  percolating  water,  and  this  agent  had  kft  a  thin,  shiny  black 
film  of  psilomelane  on  the  rock  surfaces  along  the  interstices, 
wherever  it  could  penetrate,  so  that  to  a  hasty  glance  the  whole  rock- 
front  appeared  to  be  rich  in  manganese. 

The  other  excursions  were  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  state,  but 
further  than  the  collection  of  specimens  for  the  museum,  nothing 
of  importance  was  accomplished. 

During  the  year  five  institutions  under  the  State  University  have 
been  supplied,  under  the  proper  authority,  with  the  loan  collec- 
tions of  minerals  made  up  from  the  duplicates  of  the  museum 
collection. 
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The  institutions  supplied  are: 

1  State  normal  college,  Albany 

2  Albany  female  academy 

3  White  Plains  union  school 

4  Athens  union  school 

5  Naples  union  school. 

Four  new  collections  of  about  one  hundred  specimens  each  were 
prepared,  two  of  which  are  still  on  hand. 

During  the  winter  the  storeroom  in  the  basement  of  State  Hall 
was  ceded  to  the  State  Engineer  and  the  southeast  pavilion  on  the 
fifth  floor  of  the  Capitol  was  set  apart  as  a  storeroom  for  museum 
property.  All  the  duplicate  minerals  and  other  property  of  the 
museum  stored  in  the  basement  of  the  State  Hall  were  removed  to 
this  pavilion. 

The  property  of  the  state  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  Capitol,  which 
was  returned  from  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  has  suffered 
much  from  exposure,  and  required  much  attention  at  different  times 
when  work  on  the  Capitol  necessitated  shifting  its  position.  To  pre- 
serve it  from  frequent  moving  and  from  molestation,  the  Director 
applied  to  the  Capitol  Commissioners  for  an  assignment  of  space  for 
Its  preservation.  It  has,  accordingly,  been  placed  in  the  two  cur- 
tain rooms  on  the  east  front  and  fenced  in,  and  is  now  protected  from 
violence. 

The  collections  of  quadrupeds  and  reptiles  have  been  provided 
with  new  and  corrected  labels,  and  the  specimens  have  been  cleaned. 

The  unattractive  arrangement  of  the  quadrupeds  and  birds  is 
necessitated  by  the  crowded  condition  of  the  museum,  as  these  speci- 
mens must  now  be  placed  where  they  will  fit,  instead  of  where  the 
proper  classification  would  place  them.  This  gives  them  the  appear- 
ance of  being  in  storage,  rather  than  on  exhibition  to  instruct  the 
public. 

An  opportunity  being  offered  by  Mr.  Charles  Miller,  jr,  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  to  exchange  New  York  Unionidae  for  those  of  Wis- 
consin and  Michigan,  a  list  was  prepared  of  the  duplicates  of  these 
shells. 
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The  garnets  in  the  general  mineral  collection  have  been  studied 
and  the  species  of  each  specimen  determined  and  noted  on  the  label, 

Mr.  G.  V.  Bailey,  formerly  with  Ward's  Natural  Science  Establish- 
ment, and  later  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  was  employed  for 
about  ten  days  in  repairing  the  fossil  vertebrates.  He  repaired  some 
of  the  plaster  casts  which  had  been  broken,  and  put  the  Ellenvillc 
mastodon  tusk  in  good  condition,  fixii^g  in  place  many  loose  frag- 
ments of  the  interior  and  of  the  enamel. 

He  removed  and  repaired  the  right  tusk  of  the  Cohoes  mastodon 
and  replaced  it  in  its  proper  position ;  soaked  the  dry  parts  of  the 
skeleton  with  a  thin  solution  of  glue,  and  coated  them  with  paraffine 
to  exclude  the  air.  His  work  was  highly  satisfactory  and  of  great 
benefit  to  the  specimens. 

The  case  of  precious  and  semi-precious  stones  has  been  somie- 
what  rearranged;  the  labels  revised  and  rewritten. 

The  collection  of  shells  from  Mazatlan,  Mexico,  presented  by 
P.  P.  Carpenter,  has  been  cleaned  and  the  broken  specimens 
repaired. 

In  order  to  better  illustrate  the  composition,  gradation  from  acid 
to  basic  series,  and  other  relations,  of  the  Rosenbusch  Collection  ot 
Massive  Rocks,  which  is  exhibited  on  the  second  floor  for  the  use 
of  students;  a  translation  has  been  made  of  Rosenbusch's  table  of 
massive  rocks,  and  is  placed  near  the  collection.  This  table  shows  at 
a  glance  the  essential  constituents  of  the  rocks;  their  gradation  into 
each  other;  the  method  of  naming  the  sub-varieties;  and  the  gen- 
eral relations  of  the  rocks  to  each  other. 

The  drawers  in  the  cases  on  the  second  floor  have  been  numbered 
consecutively,  and  a  catalogue  prepared  showing  briefly  the  con- 
tents of  each. 

The  outer  row  of  table-cases  on  the  second  floor  contained  a  series 
of  rocks  illustrating  the  stratigraphic  geology  of  the  state,  but  as 
this  feature  is  more  fully  shown  in  the  wall-cases  on  that  floor,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  use  the  tables-cases  for  a  new  feature. 

A  scheme  has  been  prepared  for  an  "  Introductory  "  or  "  Synop- 
tical "  geological  collection,  and  the  nucleus  of  the  collection  has 
been  roughly  arranged.  This  collection  purposes  to  illustrate,  as  far 
as  possible  with  the  limited  space  and  means  at  hand,  geological 
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terms  and  definitions;  varieties  of  rocks;  conditions  of  rock  forma- 
tion; appearance  due  to  formation;  and  the  formation  of  topography. 
Specimens,  photographs,  models,  and  cross-references  to  other 
collections,  will  be  used  in  illustration.  .  As  such  an  exhibition  is  m 
rarity  in  American  museums,  and  as  it  would  be  of  great  value  to 
teachers  having  students  beginning  the  study  of  geology,  as  well  as 
to  intelligent  visitors  who  desire  a  little  insight  into  this  subject,  this 
collection  should  receive  much  more  time  and  attention  than  can  be 
given  to  it  under  present  conditions.  As  far  as  carried  out  the  col- 
lection has  been  arranged  according  to  the  following  preliminary 
scheme: 

I  Rock-forming  Minerals 

A  Primary  minerals  which  mingle  with  others  to  form  rock 

masses 
B  Minerals  which  form  entire  rock  masses 
C  Common,  but  accessory  minerals 
.    D  Minerals  derived  from  others  by  alteration 

1  Remaining  in  situ 

2  Transported  to  a  distance 

E  Vein-forming  minerals 

II  Rocks 

A  Classification  of  rocks 
I  Sedimentary  rocks 

I  a  Fragmental  rocks 

i  Formed  by  weathering  and  erosion.  In  paral- 
lel series  are  shown  the  unconsolidated  and 
the  consolidated,  as  gravel,  conglomerate; 
sand,  sandstone;  clay,  shale,  etc. 

ii  Volcanic,  fragmental 

iii  Organic  fragmental 
calcareous 
siliceous 
carbonaceous 
ferruginous 
phosphatic 
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1  b  Crystalline  rocks 

i  Altered  sediments 
ii  Chemical  precipitates 

2  Massive  Rocks 

2  a  Acid  series 

(quartz  and  orthoclase  prominent) 
2  b  Intermediate  seriefl 
2  c  Basic  series  ; 

(quartz  and  orthoclase  usually  absent    Magnesia- 
iron  silicates  and  basic  feldspars  predominant) 

3  Schistose  rocks 

(metamorphic  rocks) 

B  Rock  characteristics 

Z  Characteristics  of  stratified  rocks 

I  a  Lamination 
I  b  Jointing 

I  c  Preservation  of  foot-prints,  mud  cracks,  etc.,  in 
strata 

1  d  Fossils 

i  Animal  life 
formation     ) 

)  of  fossils 
preservation  ) 

ii  Vegetable  life 
formation     ) 

)  of  fossils 
preservation  ) 
2  e  Coloring 

2  Characteristics  of  crystalline  rocks 

2  a  Micro-crystalline  structure 
2  b  Macro-crystalline  structure 
2  c  Banded  structure 

2  d  Amygdaloidal  structure 
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2  e  Porphyritic  structure 
2  f   Basaltic  columns 
2g  Concentric  structure 

III  Decomposition  of  rocks 
soil  formation 

When  this  collection  has  progressed  somewhat  further  than  at 
present  it  is  proposed  to  publish  a  handbook  devoted  to  the  subject, 
to  aid  the  specimens  in  expressing  the  illustrations.  A  synopsis  of 
such  a  handbook  is  being  carried  forward  with  the  additions  to  the 
collection. 

Another  collection,  new  to  the  museum,  that  was  started  during 
the  past  year,  is  that  of  birds'  nests  and  eggs.  The  majority  of  these 
were  collected  by  the  assistant  curator  in  the  vicinity  of  Albany — ^the 
remainder  were  presented  to  the  museum  by  Mr.  Robert  Warwick,  of 
Fleming,  N.  Y.  The  nests  are  mounted  on  walnut  blocks  with  the 
natural  limb,  or  tuft  of  grass,  in  which  the  nest  rested,  placed  in  iti^ 
natural  position;  thus  showing  the  various  methods  used  by  the 
birds  in  attaching  the  nests,  or  in  screening  them  from  enemies. 

The  eggs  are  placed  in  the  nests  in  the  exact  position  in  which 
they  were  discovered — though  the  natural  arrangement  of  the  eggs 
in  the  nest  appears  to  follow  no  law.  Specimens  of  the  male  and 
female  birds  are  placed  by  the  nest  of  their  own  species. 

All  the  space  that  can  be  allotted  to  this  exhibition  is  already  filled. 
This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  such  an  exhibition  is  far  more  interesting 
and  instructive  than  isolated  collections  of  the  birds,  eggs,  and  nests, 
and  the  lack  of  space  to  expand  this  collection  is  but  another  illustra** 
tion  of  the  great  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  giving  the  museum  an 
attractive  appearance,  and  a  higher  educational  value. 

In  the  appendix  to  this  report  will  be  found  a  list  of  this  collection, 
also  lists  of  additions  to  ornithological  and  oological  collections. 

One  of  the  smaller  oak  cases  used  at  the  Columbian  exhibition 
was  brought  from  its  storage  place  in  the  Capitol,  put  in  repair,  and 
used  to  exhibit  the  large  specimens  of  green  fluorite,  from  McComb, 
St.  Lawrence  county.  This  specimen  was  unfortunately  broken  in 
transit  from  Chicago. 
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In  June^  Mr.  Eaton^  of  Canandaig^a^  was  given  permission  to  take 
measurements  and  make  models  of  parts  of  the  Cohoes  mastodon 
skeleton.  He  desired  the  information  in  his  work  of  restoring  some 
bones  of  a  mastodon  belonging  to  Vassar  college. 

To  fill  a  few  of  the  gaps  in  the  general  mineralogical  collection,  a 
number  of  specimens  were  purchased  of  George  L.  English,  of  New 
York.     A  list  of  this  purchase  appears  in  the  appendix  to  this  report. 

A  valuable  addition  to  the  ornithological  collection  was  the  pur- 
chase through  Ward's  Natural  Science  Establishment  of  a  part  of 
the  Austin  F.  Park  collection  of  birds.  Most  of  those  purchased 
are  young  birds — which  are  almost  unrepresented  in  the  museum. 
They  were  mounted  by  Ward  in  the  form  adopted  by  the  museum, 
and  have  been  installed  in  the  cases  with  the  old  birds  of  the  same 
species.  A  list  of  this  purchase  appears  in  the  appendix  to  this 
report. 

A  few  more  specimens  of  New  York  state  petroleum  from  the 
Columbian  exhibition  were  found  in  the  Capitol,  and  installed  with 
the  other  specimens  on  the  third  floor.  A  list  of  the  petroleum  col- 
lection appears  in  the  appendix  to  this  report. 

The  wall-cases  on  the  second  floor  containing  the  stratigraphic 
geological  collection  have  been  cleaned  and  the  specimens  put  in 
somewhat  more  attractive  form.  This  collection  needs  further 
attention,  to  fill  gaps  and  replace  inferior  specimens. 

Many  specimens,  chiefly  geological  or  mineralogical,  have  been 
identified  for  visitors — and  questions  concerning  them  answered. 

The  need  of  a  proper  handbook  of  the  museum,  to  explain  the  col- 
lections and  give  a  brief  sketch  of  each  of  the  sciences  represented, 
is  keenly  felt,  and  will  soon  be  met.  Such  a  pamphlet  will  add 
immeasurably  to  the  educational  value  of  the  museum,  and,  being 
carried  home  by  visitors,  will  keep  up  their  interest  in  science  and 
tend  to  educate  their  powers  of  observation. 

For  the  ensuing  year  the  following  improvements  suggest  them- 
selves as  being  worthy  of  early  attention : 

1  The  completion  of  the  synoptical  geological  collection. 

2  The  advancement  of  the  economic  geological  collection  of  the 
state.  (This  invaluable  addition  was  started  long  ago  and  work 
suspended  on  account  of  lack  of  funds  to  gather  material.) 
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3  New  cases  and  an  entire  rearrangement  in  the  mineralogical 
department ;  in  order  to  gain  the  necessary  room  to  exhibit  the  excel- 
lent collection  belonging  to  the  museum — ^and  to  make  room  for 
future  growth. 

4  New  labels  for  the  minerals.  A  label  with  no  printing  except 
species  and  variety  name,  having  blank  lines  for  addition  of  locality, 
etc.,  is  contemplated. 

5  A  rearrangement  of  the  New  York  state  stratigraphic  geological 
collections,  and  a  new  set  of  labels  for  them. 

6  The  rearrangement  of  the  collection  of  ophidia  now  in  the 
museum. 

In  addition  to  this  administrative  report,  the  Director  communi- 
cates herewith  two  scientific  pa|>ers,  which  form  an  appendix  to  it 
These  articles  are  respectively,  The  Geology  of  the  Crystalline  Rocks 
of  Southeastern  New  York,  and  The  Origin  of  the  Serpentines  in  the 
Vicinity  of  New  York  City,  by  F.  J.  H.  Merrill.  A  preliminary  list 
of  geological  museums  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  also 
printed. 

Record  of  Attendance  at  the  Museum. 

From  October  i,  1895,  to  September  30,  1896,  total  attend- 
ance.   52,003 

Greatest  monthly  maximum,  August 6,268 

Greatest  daily  maximum,  September  9 683 

Additions  to  the  Museum  Collections 

Ornithology 
A  Collection  of  Birds'  Nests  and  Eggs  Donated  bt  Robert  Warwick 


COMMON  NAME 


Scientific  name 


Locally 


Hermit  thrush . 


Red-wiDged  blackbird.. 
Long-billed  maTsh  wren . 
Rose-breasted  grosbeak. 
Yellow  warbler 


Tardos   aonalaschkae  pallasii. 
Cab 

Agelaias  phoenicens,  L 

Cistothorus  palnstris,  Wils 

Habia  ludoviciana,  L 

Deudroica  aestiva,  Gmel 


Fleming,  Caynga 

connty 
Fleming,  Cayuga 

connty 
Fleming,  Caynga 

connty 
Fleming,  Cayuga 

connty 
Fleming,  Caynga 

connty 
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Egos 
Donated  by  Robert  Warwick  {eaniinued) 


OOMMON  NAKB 

Soientlflc  name 

11 

Locality 

Vesper  sparrow 

Field           ** 

Poocaetes  graminens,  Gmel 

SnuEella  nnsilla.  Wlls 

4 

4 
4 

Fleming,  Caynga 

CO. 

Fleming,  Cayuga 

CO. 

Fleming,  Cayuga 
00. 

Song           «        

Melospiza  fasoiata.  Gmel 

Collected  by  J.  N.  Neyius 


Chii 

Catbird    

Long-billed  marsh  wren . 

Bose-breasted  grosbeak 

Swamp-sparrow 


Indigo  bnnting 

Chipping  sparrow. 


Song  sparrow 

Baltimore  oriole 

Black-billed  cnckoo 


Swamp  sparrow. 
Wood  thrush 


Wood  thrush. 


Bobolink 
Catbird  .. 


Red-eyed  Tireo. 
Bed-eyed  yireo. 

Cowbird 

Phoebe 


Phoebe 

Acadian  flycatcher  . 


Scarlet  tana^r., 
Indigo  bunting.. 


t  Indigo  bunting 

Oren-bird 

t  Yellow-throated  rireo 


Spizella  Bocialis,  Wils 

Galeosooptes  caroliDenBiB,L 

Cistothorus  palustris,  Wils  — 


Habia  ludoviciana,  L 

Melospiza  georgiana,  Lath. 


Passerina  cyanea,  L... 
Spizella  socialis,  Wils. 


Melospiza  fasoiata,',  Gmel . 
Icterus  gal  bula,  L 


C  o  0  cy  z  u  s  erytbrophthalmns, 
Wils 

Melospiza  georgiana,  Lath. .. 
Tardus  mustelinus,  Gmel 


Turdus  mustelinus,  Gmel. 


Dol  ichonyx  oryzivorns,  L 

Galeosooptes  carolinensis,  L... 


Yireo  oliyacens,  L. 
Yireo  oliyacens,  L. . 


Molotbms  ater,  Boil<l.     (In  nest 

of  Red-eyed  vireo.) 
Sayomis  phoebe,  Lath 


Sayornis  pboebe,  Lath 

Empidonax  acadicus,  Gmel  — 

Piranga  erythromelaSjVeiil 

Passerina  cyanea,  L 


Passerina  cyanea,  L 

Seiurus  aurocapillus,  L. 
Vireo  flavlfrons,  Vieill. .. 


Glenmont,  Alb.  co. 
Kenwood,  Alb.  co. 
Newark  Meadows, 

N.J. 
SoQth       Orange, 

N.  J. 
Bethlehem,     Alb. 

CO. 

Kenwood,  Alb.  co. 
Gleumont,  Albany 

oouuty 
Kenwood,  Albany 

oouuty 
Kenwood,  Albany 

county 
Kenwood,  Albany 

county 
Albany 

Nurmaiisville,  Al- 
bany  county 
NormansTille,  Al- 
bany county 
Albany 
Kenwood,  Albany 

county 
Keowood,  Albany 

comity 
Kenwood,  Albany 

county 
Kenwood,  Albany 

county 
Castle  ton,     Rens- 
selaer county 
Ithaca,  (1894) 
Bethlehem,       Al- 
bany county 
Oran>;e,  N.  J. 
Kenwood,  Albany 

county 
Kenwood,  Albany 

county 
Bethlehem,       Al- 
bany county 
Kenwood,  Albany 

county 


*  Bggt  broken.       t  Contained  oowbird's  eggs. 
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Birds 
Donated  bt  A.  J.  McHabg 


COMMON   NAME 

Boientiflo  nam* 

No.  of 
specimens 

Sex 

Locally 

Barred  owl 

Symium  Debulosnm,  Pors. 

1 

^ 

N.  Sootland 

Bt  Purchase 


Red-tailed  hawk. 
Short-eared  owl. 
Saw -whet  owl... 
Herojlt  thrash.. 


Buteo  borealis,  Qmel 

Asio  accipitrinns,  Pall 

Nyctala  acadica,  Gmel 

Turdns   aonalaschkae   pal- 
lasii,  Cab 


1  joang 

1 
2 


9 
S 
9 

6^9 


j  Greenbnsh. 
N.  Albany 
E.  Albany 

Qreen  Island 


By  Purchase  from  the  Austin  F.  Park  Collection 


Kumllen's  gull . 
Leach's  petrel. . 
Buddy  duck.... 

Coru  crake 

Swallow-t  ailed 
kite 


Iceland  ^11 

Double- cr  e  s  t  e  d 
cormorant  .... 

Barrow's  golden 
eye 

American  Spar- 
row-hawk . .. 

Bed-shonldered 
hawk 


Marsh  hawk 

Sharp-shinned 
hawk 


Cooper's  hawk.. 

Green  Heron.... 
Least  Bittern  ... 


Lams  kumlieni,  Brews... 
Oceanodroma  leucorhoa,  Vie 
Erismatura  rubida,  Wils. 
Crex  crex,  L 


Elanoides  forfioatus,  L 

Lams  leucopterns,  Faber  . . 

PhalaorocoraxdilopbuB,  Sw. 
d[.Rich 


Glaucionetta  islandioa,  Gm, 

Falco  sparverins,  L 

Buteo  lineatus,  Gmel 

Circus  hudsonins,  L 

Aocipiter  yelox,  Wils 

<  *       coox>eri,  Bonap . . . 

Ardea  Yireseens,  L 

Botaums  exilis,  Gmel 


1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1  young 

1 
1 

2  young 

j 6  young 

1  yonng 

2  " 
Jl  " 
Jl  " 
J  3  " 

U  " 
1  young 


9 
9 
S 
9 

9 
S 


6 

9 
9 


Green  Island 
Lansingb'g 
Reus.  CO. 
Cohoes 

Pittston, 

Rens.  CO. 
Lansing'bs 


Troy 

Green  Island 
If 

Rens.  CO. 


Green  Island 


Collected  bt  J.  N.  Nbtius 


Ruby-th  r  0  a  t  e  d 

humming  bird. 

Trochilus  oolubris,  L 

1 

$ 

Kenwood. 

Indigo  bunting.. 

Passerina  cyanea,  L 

1 

$ 

<( 

Yellow-bellied 

flyoatcber 

Empidonax       flaviyentris, 

Baird 

1 

S 

<t 

White-breasted 

nuthatch 

Sitta  carolinensis,  Lath.... 

1 

s 

u 

Maryland  yellow 

throat 

Geothlypis  trichas  L 

1 

s 

•( 

Canadian  warbler 

Syly ania  canadensis  L 

1 

9 

<• 

Bay-breasted 

warbler 

Dendroioa  oastanea,  Wils.. 

1 

S 

*t 
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Mineralogy 
By  Donation. 

Quartz  Crystal  (i)  from  Theresa,  Jef.  co.,  N.  Y.,  presented  by  J.  L. 

Davison,  55  Waterman  St.,  Lockport. 
Bindheimite  &  Limonite  (i)  from  Arabia  Mine,  Lovelock,  Humbolt 

CO.,  Nevada,  presented  by  John  Bridgford,  of  Albany. 
Magnetite,  from  Hawley,  Franklin  co.,  Mass.,  presented  by  W.  S. 
Snyder,  of  Green  Island.  In  sharply  defined,  perfect 
crystals  1-12  inch.  Occur  disseminated  through  a  disin- 
tegrating rock  and  were  collected  by  "  panning." 
Magnetite  (2)  from  Shaftsbury,  Bennington  co.,  Vt.,  presented  by 
W.  S.  Snyder.  Has  a  strongly  marked  schistose  structure 
and  flattened  grains.    Associated  with  quartz  and  epidote. 

Carborundum  (artificial).  Several  specimens  donated  on  request  by 
the  Carborundum  Company,  of  Niagara  Falls. 

Graphite  (3)  from  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  presented  by  W.  S.  Wright, 
of  Syracuse.  Occurring  in  slightly  altered  Hudson  River 
shale. 

Hornstone  (2)  from  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  presented  by  John  Hegeman, 
of  Amsterdam. 

Psilomelane  (var.  harzmanganite.  Brush)  (i)  from  Mass.,  presented 
by  W.  S.  Snyder,  of  Green  Island. 

Psilomelane  (i)  from  Shaftsbury,  Bennington  co.,  Vt,  presented  by 
W.  S.  Snyder,  of  Green  Island. 

Psilomelane  (5)  ]  from  South  Wallingford,  Rutland  co.,  Vt,  pre- 

Kaolin  (3)}  sented  by  G.  W.  Bradley,  Manchester  Depot,  Vt 

Psilomelane  (i)  from  Cleveland,  Oswego  co.,  N.  Y.,  presented  by 
C.  S.  Laraway,  of  Cleveland,  for  determination. 

Garnet  (var.  almandite)  (2)  from  N.  Carolina,  presented  by  W.  W. 
Jeffries,  of  Philadelphia. 
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By  Exchange. 
Opalized  Wood  (2),  Grass  Valley,  Nevada  co.,  Cal.,  and 
Rubellite  in  Lepidolitc  (2),  San  Diego  coo  Cal.    Received  from 

Field  Columbian  Museum  in  exchange  for  TripUte  from 

Stoneham,  Maine. 

By  Purchase  from  George  L.  English. 

Manganite  (i),  Negaunee,  Mich. 

Gothite  (i),  Negaunee,  Mich. 

Turgite  (i),  Salisbury,  Conn. 

Olivine  (2),  near  Webster,  N.  C. 

Insect  in  Amber  (2),  Baltic  Sea 

Amber  (i),  Baltic  Sea 

Thaumasitc  (i),  Burger's  Quarry,  West  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Diabantite  (i).  Burger's  Quarry,  West  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Sal-ammoniac  (i),  Vesuvius,  Italy 

Copalite  (i).  East  Indies 

Muscovite  (i),  near  Henry,  Lincoln  co.,  N.  C. 

Clinochlore  (i),  Tilly  Foster  Mine,  near  Brewster,  N.  Y. 

Orpiment  (i),  Mecur  Mine,  Mecur,  Utah 

Cuprite,  var.  Chalcotrichite  (i),  Morenci,  Ariz. 

Cyanite,  var.  Rhaetizite  (i),  Pfitch,  Tyrol 

Lorandite  &  Realgar  (i),  AUchar,  Macedonia 

Cronstedtite  (i),  Cornwall,  England 

Epsomite  (i),  Villa  Rubia,  Spain 

Crocidolite  (loose  fibres)  (i),  Cochabamba,  Bolivia 

Crocidolite  (i),  Griqua  Land,  South  Africa 

Pyrite  (altered)  (i),  Pelican  Point,  Utah  Lake,  Utah 

Leucite  (i),  Monte  Somma,  Vesuvius,  Italy 

Leucite  (i),  Albana,  near  Rome,  Italy 

Leucite  in  lava  (i),  Albana,  near  Rome,  Italy 

Chalk  (i),  Dover  Qiffs,  England 

Polybasite  (4),  Two  Sisters'  Mine,  near  Lawson,  Colo. 

Blue  Spinel  (2),  Island  of  Ceylon 

Natron  (i).  Lake  Texcoco,  Mexico 

Rhodocrocite  (i),  John  Reed  Mine,  Alicante,  Lake  Co.,  Colo. 
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By  Collection. 

Pyrolusit€,  psilomelane,  magnetite :  Several  specimens  of  these  min- 
erals with  associated  rocks  were  collected  in  three  trips,  on 
request  of  Dr.  E.  J.  Fisk,  of  Troy,  who  was  investigating 
some  manganese  deposits  in  this  region. 

First    excursion,    three    miles    west    of    Watervliet, 

Albany  co.,  N.Y. 
Second;  two  miles  south  of  North  Bennington,  Vt. 
Third;  Charlemont,  Frankhn  co.,  Mass. 
Psilomelane,  pyrolusite  &  limonite:    A  series  of  these  minerals  con- 
taining varying  percentages  of  each  were  collected  by  J.  N. 
Nevius  at  the  South  Wallingford,  Vt.,  Manganese  mines,  on 
the  request  of  Dr.  E.  J.  Fisk,  of  Troy. 
Quartz,  agate  &  calcite,  amygdaloid,  in  Triassic  diabase.     Collected 
by  J.  N.  Nevius,  at  Upper  Montclair,  N,  J. 

Geology 

Collected  by  Heinrich  Ries. 

Sand  from  cut  south  of  Spring  Hill  Grove,  S.  I. 

Cross  bedded  sand,  north  of  Hastings,  S.  I. 

Hudson  River  sandstone,  from  drift  on  west  shore  of  Great  Neck, 

L.  I. 
Fossils  in  concretion,  west  shore  of  Great  Neck,  L.  I. 
Yonfcers  Gneiss  (2),  Westchester  county 
Sand  from  cut  on  Elm  Point,  Great  Neck,  L.  I.,  showing  faulting 

and  crumpling. 
Impare  Siderite,  (Cretaceous)  Elm  Point,  Great  Neck,  L.  I. 

Collected  by  J.  N.  Nevius. 

River  sand,  from  Hudson  River,  Albany 
River  silt,  from  Hudson  River,  Albany 
Anthracitic  slate,  Rayville,  Columbia  co.,  N.  Y. 
Siliceous  limestone,  South  Wallingford,  Vt. 
Newark  sandstone.  Upper  Montclair,  N,  J. 
Hudson  River  shale,  Normansville,  Albany  co.,  N,  Y. 
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Shells  in  mud,  Hudson  River,  Albany 

Leaves  in  mud,  Hudson  River,  Albany 

Diabase  concretion,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Hudson  River  shale  (decomposing),  and  soil  formed  from  its  disin- 
tegration, Watervliet,  N.  Y. 

Alluvium,  Hudson  River,  Castleton,  N.  Y. 

Residual  soil  formed  by  disintegration  of  a  quartz  magnetite  rock, 
Charlemont,  Mass. 

Marble,  South  Wallingford,  Vt.  (A  fresh  specimen,  one  undergoing 
disintegration,  and  one  of  the  soil  resulting  from  its  decom- 
position.) 

Donated  by  F.  W.  Westerman. 

Clay  (4),  from  Elm  Point,  Great  Neck,  L.  I. 

Lignite  &  Pyrite,  from  Far  Rockaway,  L.  I.,  409  feet  below  the 
surface. 

By  Purchase  from  J.  A.  Singley. 

The  following  set  of  duplicates  of  a  collection  of  Upper  Miocene 
fossils  from  the  Galveston  Deep  Well,  Galveston,  Texas.  *These  are 
unique  as  being  the  only  marine  Miocene  fossils  known  from  the 
Gulf  slope  west  of  Mississippi. 

*  See  Am.  Jour.  Sci  III  Vol  46  pp  39-42.    4th  Ann.  Rept.  Geol  Survey  of  Texas  pp  87-95. 
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Ifo.      No.  Spoes. 


NAMB 


Authority 


4 

3 
3^ 


Talves.. 

valvee.. 

▼alves.. 

a  valves.. 

5  valves.. 

10  valves.. 

14  valves.. 

1  spec... 

1  spec — 

10  specs... 

4  spec 

8  Hpec... 

9  spec 

8  spec... 

5  spec... 
1  spec... 

1  spec 

10  spec 

2  spec 

6  spec... 

3  spec 

4  spec — 

3  fepec... 

4  Bi>ec 

2  spec 

3  spec... 

8  spec... 
3  spec.., 

9  spec 

1  spec  — 

14  spec... 

15  spec  — 
9  spec 

3  valves. 

4  valves. 

3  valves. 
20  valves. 

4  valves. 
6  valves.. 

12  valves. 
4  valves. 

14  valves. 
6  specs. . 

10  specs. . 

15  specs.. 
12  specs.. 
20  valves. 


Eriphyla  KalvestoDensis 

Oardtum  galvestotiense 

StiiKilla  galvestouensis 

Rangia  quadricenteiinialis 

Raiigia  ouueata,  var.  ^alvestonensis 

Mactra  quadriceutennialis 

Area  traoH versa,  var.  busana 

Cylichnella  bidentata,  var.  galvestonensis  . 

Scala  galvestouensis 

Pvrauiidella  galvestonensis 

Phos  galveatoDensis 

Nasssi  trivigalvrsta 

Nasba  galvestonensis 

Terebra  gal vestonenBis 

Strombiua  ^ibbenila,  var.  galvestonensis. . 

Drillia  qnadricentcnnialis 

Olivella  subtexana 

Olivella  galvestonensis 

Citbara  gsilveMtouensis 

Bittium  galvestonense 

Ceiiibium  galveHtonense 

Ueritbinm  galvestunense,  sp.  ''A'' 

Ceritbium  galvestonense,  sp.  '^B" 

Ceritliinm  galvestonense,  sp.  **Y'* 

Terebra  langdoni 

Pleurotoma  albida. ..- , 

Natica  canrena 

Natica  eminuloides 

Natica  duplicata 

Cancellaria  retionlata 

Dentalinm  qaadrangiilare 

Dentaliain  tetragomim 

Crucibnlaiu  aariculuiu  (f) , 

Gemma  purpurea 

Leda  concentrica,  var.  (f) 

Dreissensia  sp.  (f) 

Luciua  crenulata , 

Lucina  dentata 

Corbnla  swiftiana  (T) 

Corbula  sp.  (f) 

Area  iucongrua 

Mactra   lateralis a.... 

Conns  pun  tic  nlatns,  var.  (f) 

Terebra  disloeata 

Oliva  reticularis 

Coenangiabella 

Balanus  sp  (T) 


Harris 

Harris 

Harris 

Harns 

Harria 

Harris 

Harris 

Harris 

Harria 

Harris 

Harris 

Harris 

Harris 

Harris 

Harris 

Harris 

Harris 

Harris 

Harris 

Harris 

Harris 

Harris 

Harris 

Harris 

Ball. 

Perry 

Lam. 

Gabb. 

Say 

Linn. 

Sby. 

Sby. 

Gmel. 

Lea 

Say 

Con. 

Wood 

Sby. 

Say 

Hwass 

Say 

Lam. 

Con. 


Number  of  species  47. 
Harris. 


Species  new  to  science  25.    Identified  by  Gilbert  D. 
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Exhibit  of  New  York  State  Petroleum 

Part  of  the  State  Mineral  Exhibit  at  the  World*s  Fair 


LOCAUTY  OF  WELL 


Alma,  Allegany  eoanty . 


Boliyar, 


Church  Farm,  Allegany  county. 

Clarksville,  *^  "      . 

<<  (I  « 

Genesee,  "  *'      . 

(I  »<  « 

Soio,  "  "     ! 

il  it  l< 


l<  tt  it 

State  Line,  Cattaraugnt  county. 
Four  Mile,  "  "     . 

Allejcuny,  **  '     *• 


CarroUton  Town,  Cattaraogut  county . 
Greenwood,  Steuben  county 


Owner 


McDonald 

Davis  &  Torrey  . 
R.  Allen 


Allen  &  Sternberg . 


J.  Mills. 
it     tt 

Norton  . 


Sims 

Union  Oil  Co . 


Laubenthal . . 
Wli.*  Penny 


Lot 


2» 

65 

123 

12a 

IS 

la 

U 
15 
1^ 
39 
64 


35 

20 

18 

29 

5 

8 

8 

52 

62 


S 
9 
S 

10 


8 

30 


Very  respectfully  submitted, 

F.  J.  H.  MERRILL, 

Director. 
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APPENDIX  A 


THE  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  CRYSTALLINE  ROCKS  OF 
SOUTHEASTERN  NEW  YORK.  * 

Tbis  paper  contains  a  synopsis  of  the  results  of  an  investigation 
l)egun  in  1883  and  carried  on  at  personal  expense  till  1890,  from 
which  time  till  1893,  small  sums  were  afforded  from  the  funds  of  the 
New  York  State  Museum  for  continuing  the  field  work.  In  1895, 
there  being  no  museum  funds  available  for  this  purpose,  the  Director 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  contributed  $200  for  com- 
pleting the  Precambrian  and  Palaeozoic  geology  of  the  Harkm 
sheet  of  the  United  States  topographic  atlas,  embracing  the  region 
about  New  York  city.  A  copy  of  this  Geologic  map  and  of  the 
descriptive  text  were  furnished  to  Director  Walcott  and  will  be 
incorporated  in  the  New  York  Folio  which  is  soon  to  be  published. 

The  preliminary  results  of  the  general  investigation  were  pub- 
lished in  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  series  3,  vol.  XXXIX, 
p.  389.  The  geologic  mapping  of  the  whole  area  east  of  the  Hudson 
in  New  York  was  published  in  the  Economic  and  Geologic  map  of 
New  York,  by  F.  J.  H.  Merrill,  and  in  the  Preliminary  Geological 
Map  of  New  York*,  compiled  and  published  by  W.  J.  McGee,  under 
the  direction  of  James  Hall,  State  Geologist. 

The  geology  of  Westchester  county  is  also  shown  on  a  scale  of 
four  miles  to  the  inch,  in  the  Geologic  Map  of  a  Part  of  Southeastern 
New  York,  by  F.  J.  H.  Merrill,  published  in  Bulletin  No.  15,  of  the 
New  York  State  Museum,  which  also  forms  part  of  the  48th  annual 
report  of  the  New  York  State  Museum.  This  bulletin  also  contains 
the  Economic  and  Geologic  Map. 

In  completing  the  work  for  the  Harlem  sheet  of  the  New  York 
folio  the  writer  had  an  opportunity  to  review  the  ground  in  com- 
mute draft  for  this  publication  was  prepared  at  the  request  of  Prof.  Hall  in  1893  and  was  not 
revised  before  entrrayinsr,  so  that  it  differs  slightly  from  the  map  of  Southeastern  New  York 
-wbidi  conUins  the  resulu  of  additional  6eld  work. 
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pany  with  Prof.  C.  R.  Van  Hise  and  secure  his  criticism  and  ap- 
proval of  the  principal  points  discussed. 

With  the  permission  of  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey,  the  data  obtained  under  his  auspices  in  the  field  work 
of  completing  the  Harlem  sheet  are  herewith  incorporated. 

THE  CRYSTALLINE  ROCKS  OF  SOUTHEASTERN 
NEW  YORK. 

The  crystalline  rocks  of  southeastern  New  York  lie  on  the' east 
of  the  Hudson  River,  in  New  York,  Westchester,  Putnam  and 
Dutchess  counties,  from  whence  they  extend  into  Connecticut;  and 
on  the  west  of  the  river,  in  Orange  and  Rockland  counties,  whence 
they  extend  southwesterly  into  New  Jersey.  The  lowest  member  is 
a  coarse  hornblende  granite  which  forms  the  central  mass  of  the 
range  of  mountains  known  as  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  and,  in 
their  highest  peak.  Breakneck  Mountain,  is  exposed  through  a  ver- 
tical height  of  nearly  1,200  feet.  (PI.  I.)  With  these  greater 
masses  of  hornblende  granite,  are  associated  other  local  masses  of 
gjanite  comparatively  free  from  hornblende,  which  are  extensively 
used  for  building  stone.  (PI.  H.)  These  granites  are  probably 
igneous  and  of  great  age,  and  on  their  flanks  are  branded  gneisses 
consisting  chiefly  of  quartz  and  orthoclase  with  biotite  and  horn- 
blende, containing  numerous  beds  of  magnetic  iron-ore.  The 
gneisses  on  the  south  side  of  the  Highlands  (PI.  HI)  extend 
through  Westchester  county  in  a  series  of  folds  with  south- 
westerly trend,  and  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Highlands  at  several 
places  in  Dutchess  county,  are  overlain  unconformably  by  Palaeozoic 
basal  quartzites,  which  are  believed  to  be  of  Cambrian  age  and  are 
bordered  by  Ordovician  limestone  and  slate  or  schist.  Some  of  the 
principal  valleys  of  Putnam  county  contain  belts  of  limestone  asso- 
ciated with  quartzite  and  mica  schist,  which  are  probably  to  be  cor- 
related with  similar  rocks  hereafter,  described  as  altered  palaeozoic 
strata. 

From  the  relation  of  the  quartzite,  limestone  and  schist  of  West- 
chester county  to  the  underlying  gneiss,  which  is  precisely  similar 
to  that  of  the  Palaeozoic  strata  in  southern  Dutchess  county  a&d 
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Putnam  county  to  the  subjacent  gneiss,  and  from  the  nearly  complete 
stratigraphic  continuity,  it  is  inferred  that  the  crystalline  limestone 
of  Westchester  county  is  equivalent  to  that  of  southeastern 
Dutchess  county,  the  age  of  which  has  been  satisfactorily  established 
by  the  work  of  Dwight,  Dana,  and  others  to  be  Calciferous-Trenton, 
and  the  schist  and  micaceous  gneiss  overlying  the  limestone  by  like 
analogy  is  considered  to  be  of  Hudson  river  age. 

Besides  the  older  granites  just  mentioned,  there  are  in  West- 
chester and  New  York  counties  many  later  eruptive  rocks  of  con- 
siderable areal  importance. 

Prominent  among  them  is  a  red  granite  consisting  chiefly  of  quarti, 
orthoclase  and  biotite  which  is  injected  into  and  through  the  gneiss 
at  many  points,  and  at  Sing  Sing,  through  the  overlying  limestone.    • 
In  Yonkers  township  is  a  large  area  of  reddish  granite  quite  gneissoid 
in  texture,  which  is  intrusive  in  the  Fordham  gneiss. 

The  mica  schist  has  been  specially  subject  to  igneous  intrusions. 
Within  its  areas  occur  the  Cortland  series  of  diorites  and  norites 
described  by  J.  D.  Dana*  and  Geo.  H.  Williams,t  the  Harrison 
diorite  described  in  detail  by  H.  Ries,t  the  serpentines  which  are 
altered  eruptives  and  certain  gray  granites  which  occur  in  domes, 
bosses  and  lenses  in  the  southernmost  part  of  Westchester  county. 
Near  the  shores  of  Long  Island  Sound  the  Manhattan  schist  is 
everywhere  injected  with  bands,  lenses  and  dykes  of  pegmatite, 
granite,  amphibolite  and  pyroxenite. 

All  the  stratified  crystalline  rocks  above  described,  with  the  pos* 
sible  exception  of  the  Fordham  gneiss,  were  originally  sediments  laid 
down  in  horizontal  strata,  the  quartzite  representing  a  beach  deposit, 
the  limestone,  a  deposit  in  water  unaif ected  by  wash  from  the  land 
and  probably  of  warmer  temperature,  and  the  schist  a  deposit  of 
sandy  mud  in  shoaler  water.  These  three  rocks  form  a  reliable 
record  of  a  period  of  subsidence  of  the  land  and  transgression  of  the 
sea  with  subsequent  recession  and  emergence. 

*Am.  Jour.  Sci.  Ill,  Vol.  xxii  x88x  pp.  103-1x9. 
t        "  "  "    xxxix886pp.  a6-4X. 

xxxiii  X887  pp.  135-144;  rgx-199. 
X  Trans.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.,  Vol.  xiv.,  X895  PP-  8o-«6. 
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At  a  time  or  at  times  not  accurately  determined,  but  which  prob- 
ably began  not  later  than  the  Upper  Silurian,  and  may  have  contin- 
ued at  intervals  to  the  end  of  the  Palaeozoic,  these  horizontal  strata 
by  lateral  pressure  were  thrown  into  parallel  folds  throughout  a 
broad  belt  of  country  having  a  general  northeasterly  trend  and  with 
the  Palaeozoic  beds,  the  underlying  rocks  of  greater  age  were  also 
folded.  As  the  cross  sections  show,  the  folds  are  closely  compressed 
and  in  many  cases  are  overthrown  to  the  eastward  and  westward,  so 
that  frequently  the  rocks  on  both  sides  of  the  fold  dip  in  the  same 
direction.  Associated  with  the  longitudinal  folding  of  these  rocks 
was  a  transverse  folding,  the  general  result  of  which  was  elevation  at 
the  northward,  so  that  the  parallel  ridges  with  their  intervening 
valleys  as  a  rule,  pitch  or  slope  very  gently  to  the  southwest  There 
are  local  variations  from  this  general  condition  knd  some  of  the  folds 
have  locally  a  northward  pitch,  but  the  general  condition  may  be 
noticed  in  the  western  ridges  of  Fordham  gneiss  which  in  the  town  of 
Yonkers  attain  a  height  of  30O  feet,  and  on  Manhattan  Island  pass 
bdow  the  sea  level  and  do  not  reappear. 

As  already  stated  these  rocks  may  be  classified  in  the  following 
manner: 

CRYSTALLINE  ROCKS. 
Ordovician : 

1  Manhattan  schist,  containing  garnet  fibrolite,  kyanite  and 

staurolite. 

2  Inwood  limestone,  crystalline  dolomite,  containing  diopside 

and  tremolite. 
Cambrian: 

Lowerre  quartzite 
Algonkian?    Fordham  gneiss 


8.^ 


-     ,  I  Gneisses 

Archaean     <  ^ 

t  Granites 


For  detailed  examination  of  these  formations,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  depend  largely  on  the  exposures  along  the  east  shore  of  the 
Hudson  river  and  those  in  southern  Westchester  county  and  on 
New  York  Island.  In  central,  eastern  and  northern  Westchester 
county,  the  quaternary  deposits  of  stratified  and  unstratified  drift 
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are  so  thick  and  extensive  that  the  outcrops  are  few.  The  locali- 
ties discussed  are  therefore  chiefly  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  city. 

The  stratified  crystalline  rocks  within  theareaunderconsideration 
which  is  south  of  the  41°  parallel  belong  to  two  principal  divisions, 
the  Precambrian  and  the  Paleozoic.  Of  the  Precambrian  only 
one  member  can  be  recognized,  which  has  been  called  the 
Fordham  gneiss.  Of  the  Palaeozoic  there  are  two  persistent  mem- 
bers, the  Inwood  limestone  and  Manhattan  schist,  and  a  third  of  local 
and  slight  development,  the  Lowerre  quartzite,  which  underlies  the 
limestone. 

PRECAMBRIAN.     ' 

Fordham  Gneiss. 

The  Fordham  gneiss,  named  from  the  former  town  of  that  name, 
within  which  it  is  well  exposed,  is  a  gray  banded  gneiss  varying  much 
in  the  composition  of  its  bands  or  layers,  which,  as  a  rule,  are  quite 
thin,  rarely  exceeding  two  inches  in  thickness.  Some  of  these  arc 
highly  quartzose  (PI.  IV.),  some  are  largely  composed  of  biotite  and 
some  consist  of  pegmatite  or  granite  which  has  been  injected  parallel 
to  the  regular  banding  of  the  gneiss.  Hornblende  is  an  occasional 
constituent  of  this  rock  but,  though  highly  persistent  in  some  bands, 
does  not  occur  over  large  areas  of  country.  Garnet  is  present  rarely 
in  but  small  quantity. 

As  the  schistosity  of  the  Fordham  gneiss  has  usually  a  very  steep 
dip  the  exposures  of  this  rock  chiefly  show  cross  sections  of  the 
banding. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  this  rock  formation  a  systematic  name  which 
exactly  indicates  its  age.  If  it  is  of  sedimentary  origin  it  may  be 
called  Algonkian,  but  it  can  only  certainly  be  said  that  it  is  Precam- 
brian. 

The  Fordham  gneiss  forms  the  high  anticlinal  ridge  which  bonlen 
the  New  York  shore  of  the  Hudson  River  from  Yonkers  southward 
to  Spuyten  Duyvil  and  also  that  on  the  west  side  o£  the  Bronx  valley. 
The  former  ridge  terminates  on  the  south  at  Spuyten  Duyvil  and 
does  not  reappear  on  Manhattan  Island.    The  latter  is  bifurcated  at 
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the  southern  end  and  the  western  fork  interrupted  by  a  cross  fold  at 
the  Harlem  River,  ends  on  Manhattan  Island  in  the  low  ridge  which 
borders  Seventh  avenue  on  the  west  at  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth 
street,  and  disappears  by  pitching  below  the  general  surface  level 
about  half  a  mile  southward.  The  eastern  fork  which,  owing  to  the 
same  cross  fold,  disappears  beneath  the  limestone  in  Morrisania^ 
reappears  near  the  Bronx  Kills  in  Mott  Haven,  where  it  forms  a  low 
anticHnal  ridge  interrupted  by  the  Kills  and  represented  on  Manhat- 
tan Island  by  a  few  outcrops  below  high  water  mark  at  the  foot  of 
East  123rd  and  125th  streets  which  are  now  obliterated.  Some  nar- 
row anticlinal  ridges  of  Fordham  gneiss  are  seen  on  the  islands  ia 
the  East  River,  notably  BlackweU's,  Ward's,  N.  Brother's  and  S. 
Brother's,  and  it  is  the  only  stratified  crystalline  rock  at  present 
exposed  on  Long  Island,  where  it  may  be  seen  near  the  court  house 
in  Long  Island  City  and  at  intervals  on  or  near  the  shore  of  the  East 
River  from  Ravenswood  to  Lawrence's  Point. 

PALAEOZOIC. 

At  the  base  of  the  metamorphosed  Palaeozoic  limestone  and  over- 
lying the  Fordham  gneiss  is  a  stratum  of  thinly  bedded  quartzite. 
This  deposit  occurs  in  southern  Westchester  county  near  Lowerre 
station  in  Yonkers  at  the  Hastings  marble  quarry  and  about  one- 
quarter  mile  south  of  Sparta  on  the  shore  of  the  Hudson  River.  It  is 
well  shown  north  of  Peekskill  along  the  east  shore  of  Annsville 
Cove  and  in  the  valley  of  Peekskill  Hollow  Creek  near  Oregon. 
It  does  not  exceed  sixteen  feet  in  thickness  at  Hastings.  From  the 
name  of  the  southern  locality  this  is  called  the  Lowerre  quartzite. 
Its  age  is  probably  Cambrian  and  possibly  Georgian. 

INWOOD  LIMESTONE. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  formations  of  the  region  mapped 
and  is  a  coarsely  crystalline  dolomite,  distinctly  bedded  and  contain- 
ing at  many  localities  the  lime-magnesia  silicates,  diopside  and  tremo- 
lite,  and  occasionally  tourmaline.  Of  its  maximum  thickness  little 
is  definitely  known.    At  Tuckahoe  a  thickness  of  one  hundred  and 
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fifty  feet  is  shown  in  section.  In  the  Harlem  River  a  thickness  of 
about  seven  hundred  feet  is  indicated. 

The  age  of  this  limestone  is  probably  Calciferous-Trenton.  In  the 
absence  of  fossils,  which  could  not  have  withstood  the  extreme  meta- 
morphism,  the  exact  age  is  indeterminate. 

The  crystalline  limestone,  though  frequently  well  exposed,  must 
often  be  traced  by  its  absence  as  well  as  its  presence.  Its  solubility 
in  water  containing  carbonic  acid  renders  it  an  easy  prey  to  the  ele- 
ments, and  its  position  is  almost  everywhere  emphasized  by  low 
ground  ana  usually  by  deep  valleys.  Throughout  all  the 
principal  valleys  small  outcrops  may  be  found,  though  usu- 
ally for  considerable  distances  it  is  buried  in  river  gravel 
and  alluvium.  Where  it  has  undergone  the  maximum  of 
leaching  the  granular  particles  of  limestone  have  disappeared  entirely 
and  in  its  stead  we  find  a  mass  of  aluminous  and  magnesian  material, 
whitish,  green  with  scales  of  prochlorite,  red  with  peroxide  of  iron, 
and  sometimes  black  with  separated  carbon.  In  these  conditions  it 
is  often  mistaken  for  clay  or  kaolin,  and  was  thus  reported  from  the 
railroad  cutting  at  Morrisania,  from  the  Blackwell's  Island  tunnel 
and  from  dredgings  in  the  East  River  on  the  Middle  Ground,  Shell 
Reef  and  at  the  mouth  of  Newtown  Creek.  The  same  material  was 
also  found  overlying  the  Fordham  Gneiss  in  a  deep  boring  on  Tall- 
man's  Island  near  College  Point.  On  the  uplands  the  presence  of 
limestone  is  evidenced  by  coarse  yellowish  white  sand,  consisting  of 
partially  dissolved  cleavage  fragments  of  the  dolomite.  This  may 
be  seen  on  the  plain  east  of  Inwood. 

To  the  presence  of  the  limestone  is  due  the  commercial  promi- 
nence of  Isew  York,  as  all  the  navigable  channels  about  the  city 
are  submerged  valleys  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  solution  of 
the  limestone  along  the  lines  of  its  outcrop  and  exposure.  With- 
out the  submergence  the  limestone  valleys  would  not  be  navigable 
channels  and  without  the  presence  of  limestone  there  would  have 
been  no  valleys  for  the  submergence  to  render  navigable. 

Long  Island  Sound  owes  its  existence  to  the  same  cause. 
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MANHATTAN  SCHIST. 

This  formation  covers  a  larger  area  than  any  other  within  the 
limits  of  the  Harlem  sheet,  and  is  the  uppermost  of  the  crystalline 
groups.  The  rock  is  essentially  a  mixture  of  biotite  and  quartz,  fre- 
quently containing  enough  orthoclase  to  give  it  the  composition  of  a 
gneiss.  The  principal  accessory  is  garnet,  which  occurs  in  crystals 
varying  from  one-sixteenth  to  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Occasionally  much  larger  crystals  are  found.  Fibrolite,  kyanite  and 
staurolite  are  also  frequent  accessories.  The  Manhattan  schist  has 
a  marked  schistosity  which  is  frequently  nearly  parallel  to  the  bed- 
ding, though  not  always. 

The  aspect  of  this  formation  is  intimately  affected  by  numerous 
igneous  intrusions  and  injections  of  granitic  and  basic  material, 
which,  in  som«  places,  are  so  numerous  as  to  predominate  over  the 
schist.  The  small  masses  are  for  the  most  part  parallel  to  the  schis- 
tosity, though  in  part,  oblique  to  it.  The  larger  areas  usually  have 
their  longer  diameters  parallel  to  the  strike  of  the  schistosity.  They 
are  most  abundant  near  the  shores  of  Long  Island  Sound. 

As  the  geologic  map  shows,  in  southern  Westchester 
county,  the  Manhattan  schist  is  the  jM^vailing  rock  east 
of  the  limestone  valley  in  which  lies  the  New  York  and 
Harlem  Railroad.  This  eastern  area  is  closely  folded  and  its  bedding 
planes  are  mostly  on  edge.  It  terminates  at  its  southern  extremity 
in  a  closely  pressed  synclinal  fold,  pitching  northward,  which  crosses 
Randall's  Island  and  Ward's  Island  and  ends  at  Little  Mill  Rock  in 
Hell  Gate.  Flood  Rock,  which  was  removed  in  the  improvement  of 
Hell  Gate  channel,  was  part  of  this  synclinal.  On  Mill  Rock  the 
schist  is  much  injected  with  amphibolite  and  pegmatite. 

The  Manhattan  schist  is  also  the  prevailing  rock  on  New  York 

Island. 

IGNEOUS  ROCKS. 

Under  this  head  are  classified  those  rocks  which  are  clearly  intru- 
sive in  the  Fordham  gneiss,  the  Inwood  limestone  and  the  Manhat- 
tan schist. 

So  far  as  we  know,  they  belong  to  one  general  period  of  igneous 
activity,  the  time  of  which  can  not  be  stated  with  greater  exactness 
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than  that  it  was  posterior  to  the  deposition  of  the  Manhattan  schists 
and  therefore  post-Hudson  River,  and  prior  to  at  least  a  part  of  the 
dynamic  disturbance  and  crumpling  of  these  rocks  with  which  the 
intrusives  have  become  schistose  and  even  crumpled.  The  igneous 
rocks  which  occur  in  the  pre-Cambrian  and  Palaeozoic  within  the 
region  south  of  the  41st  parallel  of  latitude  may  be  classified  as 

follows : 

Yonkers  gneiss 
Granites,  red  and  grey 
Pegmatite  dykes,  very  coarse 
Harrison  diorite 
Amphibolites  and  pyroxenites 
Serpentines,  derived  from  basic  intrusives. 

YONKERS  GNEISS. 

In  an  article  on  the  Metamorphic  Strata  of  Southeastern  New 
York*,  the  writer  called  attention  to  a  reddish  gneiss  which  appeared 
to  be  the  lowest  stratum  in  that  terrane.  From  the  microscopic 
structure  of  this  rock,  studied  at  certain  localities,  and  from  its  appar- 
ent relations  to  the  overlying  gray  gneiss,  the  conclusion  was  formed 
at  that  time  that  it  was  a  metamorphosed  sedimentary  rock.  More 
extended  observations  on  this  formation  made  during  the  summer  of 
1891  showed  that  it  was  not  uniformly  persistent  as  a  basal  member  in 
southern  Westchester  county,  and  that  it  was  not  limited  to  the  axes 
of  the  eroded  anticlinals.  The  fact  that  it  was  overlain  by  a  varying 
thickness  of  the  gray  gneiss  was  noticed  by  the  writer  at  an  early  date 
but  was  attributed  to  unequal  repetition  of  the  gray  gneiss  by  folding. 
Later  investigations  showed  that  a  rock  of  the  same  composition 
occurred  frequently  as  an  intrusive  either  in  veins  and  dikes  or  in 
bosses  like  the  one  at  Sparta. 

The  Yonkers  gneiss  is  technically  a  gneissoid  granite.  (PI.  V.) 
It  is  a  well  foliated  rock  consisting  of  quartz,  reddish  orthoclase  and 
biotite  with  a  little  plagioclase.  It  is  plainly  intrusive  in  the  Ford- 
ham  gneiss  and  has  become  completely  schistose. 


«Am.  Jour.  Sci.  Ill,  Vol.  XXXIX«  p.  389. 
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In  the  particular  area  where  this  rock  has  its  greatest  extent  it  has 
been  subjected  to  greater  dynamic  action  than  elsewhere  and  has 
been  reduced  to  a  gneissoid  condition.  . 

The  persistence  of  reddish  orthoclase  in  this  rock  suggests  that 
it  has  sprung  from  a  common  soiu-ce  with  the  numerous  dykes  of 
red  pegmatite  and  granite  of  similar  composition  which  penetrate 
the  schist  and  limestone  in  many  points  in  Westchester  county. 

GRANITES. 

Gray  and  reddish  granites  in  small  dykes  oblique  to  the  banding  of 
the  gneiss  and  schists  are  quite  abundant,  but  of  more  frequent  occur- 
rence are  lenses  and  injections  of  granite  and  pegmatite  parallel  to 
the  banding  of  the  schistosity.  Bosses  of  pegmatite  frequently  occur 
in  the  Manhattan  schist.  A  granite  area  of  considerable  size  occurs 
near  Union  Corners  and  many  have  been  found  on  New  York  Is- 
land, which  are  now  built  over  and  concealed  from  view.  The  small 
islands  and  reefs  in  the  upper  Bay  and  most  of  those  in  Long  Island 
Sound  owe  their  existence  to  intrusions  of  granite  and  other  en^>* 
tives  in  the  schist. 

PEGMATITE  DYKES  AND  BOSSES. 
These  are  intrusions  of  coarse  granitic  material  in  dykes  and 
bosses  from  one  to  ten  feet  in  diameter.    They  are  most  abundant 
in  the  Manhattan  schist. 

HARRISON  DIORITE.* 

This  rock  is  intrusive  in  the  Manhattan  schist  in  the  town  of  Har^ 
rison  and  consists  of  orthoclase,  plagioclase,  quartz  and  hornblende. 
A  smaller  area  of  similar  rock  occurs  at  Ravenswood,  L.  I.,  where 
it  outcrops  in  a  long  narrow  ridge  of  northeasterly  trend  and  is 
intrusive  in  the  Fordham  gneiss. 

The  mass  which  forms  Milton  Point  near  Rye  has  been  subjected 
to  much  dynamic  action  and  is  well  banded.  The  same  rock  is 
abundant  along  the  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound  between  Portchester 
and  Greenwich. 

•  H.  Ries  Trans.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.  1895  Vol.  xiv  pp  80-86. 
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AMPHIBOLITES  AND  PYROXENITES. 

Intercalated  with  the  Manhattan  schist  and  also  with  the  beds  of 
the  Fordham  gneiss  we  find  at  a  great  number  of  localities  on  New 
York  Island  and  in  Westchester  county,  hornblendic  and  augitic 
bands  and  lenses  of  limited  thickness,  usually  only  a  few  feet.  In 
composition,  these  rocks  resemble  diorites  and  diabases,  and  in 
structure  they  are  granular,  and  though  they  are  at  present  in  a 
foliated  condition,  their  general  characters  suggest  that  they  were 
originally  eruptive  rocks.  Locally  the  magnesian  silicates  in  these 
rocks  are  altered  into  epidote. 

SERPENTINES. 

A  large  number  of  observations  have  been  made  on  these  inter- 
esting rocks,  the  result  of  which  are  given  in  the  following  paper. 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  SERPENTINES  IN  THE  VICINITY 
OF  NEW  YORK. 

This  paper  was  written  in  1890,  as  part  of  a  thesis  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  at  Columbia  College.  It  has  been  with^ 
held  from  publication  a  long  time,  in  the  hope  of  making  it  more 
complete,  but  an  opportunity  for  this  not  having  been  offered,  the 
paper  is  published  in  its  original  iorm,  leaving  to  future  time  the 
completion  of  the  investigation. 
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PLATE  I. 


F.  J.  H.  Merrill,  Photo. 

^RSCAMBRIAN   GRANITE,   BREAKNECK   MT.,   N.    T. 

Photomicrograph  in  polarized  light,  enlargenent  22  diameters. 
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PLATE  III. 


F.  J.  H.  Merrill,  Photo. 

Precambrian  sheared  granite.  Lake  Maiiopac,  N.  Y. 
Photomlcrograpb  In  polarized  light,  enlarsement  22  diamttrrs. 
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PLATE  IV. 


H.  Menlll,  Photo. 

FOBDHAM  aNEI88.   LEKUROY'S  QUARRY.  HABTINOfl.  N.   Y. 

Photomicrograph  in  polarized  light,  enlargment  22  diameteri. 
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PLATE  V. 


F.  J.  H.  Merrill.  Fh  to. 

Sheared  granite  (Yonkers'  Gneiss),  Hastings.  N.  Y. 
Photon: icroffraph  In  polarized  light,  onlorgement  22  diameters. 
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PLATE  VII. 


F.  J.  H.  MerrUl,  Photo. 

Altehation  of  bronzite  into  serpentine.  Davenport's  Neck.  New 

ROCHELLS,    N.    Y. 
Photomicrograph  in  polarized  light,  enlargement  22  diameters. 
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PLATE  VIII. 


p.  J.  H.  Merrill.  Photo. 

Al^TS&ATION  OP   ACTINOL.ITB  INTO   8BRPBNTINB,    DAVENPORT' 8   NECK.    NSW 
ROGHBLLE.    N.    T. 

Photomicroirraph  in  polarized  light,  enlargement  22  diameters. 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  SERPENTINE. 

The  origin  of  serpentine  rocks  was  for  a  very  long  time  a  matter 
of  controversy  among  geologists.  They  have  been  variously 
regarded  as  primary  deposits,  as  plutonic  rocks,  as  alteration  pro- 
ducts of  rocks  rich  in  anhydrous  magnesian.  silicates  and  as  the  result 
of  metasomatic  change  in  rocks  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  hydrous  magnesian  silicate  for  some  other  silicate  or 
carbonate. 

About  the  middle  of  the  present  century  Bischof  and  Gustav  Rose 
expressed  the  unqualified  opinion  that  all  serpentines  were  of  second- 
ary origin,  but  as  they  were  chemists  rather  than  geologists  and  did 
not  undertake  to  discuss  the  various  geognostic  problems  involved  in 
the  study  of  these  rocks,  they  were  unable  to  account  for  all  the 
phenomena  associated  with  them,  and  their  views,  with  which  those 
of  many  other  chemists  and  mineralogists  coincided,  were  not 
accepted  by  geologists  as  conclusive. 

Since  most  of  the  minerals  from  which  serpentine  was  held  to  be 
derived,  viz.:  Olivine,  enstatite,  hornblende,  augite,  diallage  and 
chondrodite,  were  believed  to  belong  pre-eminently  to  eruptive 
rocks,  it  was  considered  inevitable  that  if  the  serpentines  were  all  of 
secondary  origin  they  must  have  been  derived  from  igneous  rocks, 
and  as  this  hypothesis,  in  many  cases,  did  not  agree  with  the  appar- 
ent stratigraphic  conditions,  it  did  not  gain  general  acceptance.  For 
example,  many  serpentines  were  found  distinctly  stratified  and  inti- 
mately associated  with  stratified  crystalline  rocks,  some  of  which 
were  limestones  and  obviously  not  of  igneous  origin.  Dr.  T.  Sterry 
Hunt,  who  has  discussed  the  origin  of  serpentines  at  great  length,* 
while  conceding  the  alteration  of  olivine  and  enstatite  into  serpentine 
in  some  cases,  considers  the  association  of  serpentine  with  these  two 
minerals  to  be  an  evidence  of  the  simultaneous  development  of 
hydrous  and  anhydrous  silicates  from  a  magnesian  sediment  of  chem- 
ical origin  such  as  he  ascribes  to  all  crystalline  stratified  rocks.  He 
also  expresses  doubt  as  to  the  igneous  origin  of  many  of  the  olivine 
roqks  from  which  serpentine  is  held  by  others  to  be  derived. 

*  Trans.  Royal  Soc.  Canada,  Vol.  I,  ^  iv,  1883. 
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In  this  expression  of  doubt  as  to  the  igneous  origin  of  many  mag- 
nesian  silicate  rocks,  Dr.  Hunt  voices  the  sentiment  of  most  field 
geologists  who  have  made  such  rock  masses  a  subject  of  study.  All 
the  common  anhydrous  silicates  of  magnesia  are  found  to  occur  as 
individual  rock  masses  or  as  constituents  of  them  in  the  stratified 
crystalline  terranes.  In  the  opinion  that  anhydrous  and  hydrous 
silicates  of  magnesia  are  simultaneously  developed  from  a  magne- 
sian  sediment  or  magma,  Dr.  Hunt  seems  to  stand  alone  and  unfor* 
tunately  for  those  who  would  give  due  weight  to  this  hypothesis, 
does  not  advance  any  conclusive  arguments  in  its  behalf,  nor  does 
he  record  any  observed  facts  in  connection  with  serpentine,  which 
make  it  apparent  that  this  mineral  is  ever  developed  simultaneously 
with  olivine  or  any  other  anhydrous  magnesian  silicate.  Dr.  Hunt 
alludes  to  the  studies  of  Scheerer  on  the  association  of  olivine  and 
serpentine  at  Snarum,  in  NorwjCy,  which  led  that  eminent  scientist 
to  assert  his  belief  that  the  two  siUcates,  hydrous  and  anhydrous, 
were  formed  simultaneously,  because  the  alleged  pseudomorphs 
were,  in  many  cases,  enclosed  in  masses  of  chromite. 

According  to  the  writer's  understanding  of  Prof.  Scheerer's 
article,*  the  only  ground  for  rejecting  the  idea  of  pseudomorphism 
was  that  if  the  crystals  of  serpentine  were  produced  by  the  hydration 
of  pre-existing  olivine  an  increase  of  bulk  would  ensue  which  must 
rend  apart  by  expansion,  the  matrix  of  the  altered  crystal,  many  of 
the  pseudomorphs  being,  as  already  stated,  enclosed  in  masses  of 
chromite  which  were  unfractured  and  conformed  exactly  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  included  crystal,  which  had  the  characteristic  form  of 
olivine  though,  in  its  external  portion  at  least,  it  had  the  composition 
of  a  serpentine. 

If  this  was  Scheerer's  reason  for  rejecting  the  idea  of  the  pseudo- 
morphism of  the  olivine  into  serpentine,  his  objection  can  not  be 
accepted  until  it  be  proven  that  the  chromite  masses  enclosing  the 
serpentine  were  formed  before  the  latter.  As  chromite  masses  are 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  serpentine  rocks  and  in  them,  accord- 
ing to  Tschermak,  are  formed  by  the  segregation  of  the  oxides  of 
iron  and  chromium  which  are  set  free  in  the  decomposition  of  the 

•Pogg.  Ann.  Vol.  LXVIII,p.  319. 
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anhydrous  silicates  of  magnesia  from  the  alteration  of  which  he  holds 
all  serpentines  to  be  derived,  it  may  be  that  the  chromite  matrices  of 
the  Snarum  pseudomorphs  were  deposited  about  them  after  their 
formation  and  were  subjected  to  little  or  no  expansive  force,  since, 
after  the  crystals  were  thus  enclosed  and  protected  from  external 
agencies  the  process  of  serpentinization  would  cease. 

Tschermak,  in  his  memoir  on  .the  formation  of  serpentine,*  quotes 
the  words  of  Gustav  Rose  and  Volg*er  in  their  description  of  the 
Snarum  crystals.     Rose  writes  as  follows: 

"  Of  two  crystals  the  surface  is  dark  leek-green,  soft  and  a  perfect 
serpentine.  On  the  freshly  broken  surface,  however,  the  fact  is 
evident  that  the  serpentine  is  only  from  one-half  to  two  lines  (i-4mm,) 
thick  and  graduates  into  a  very  light,  yellowish-green  mass  which 
traverses  the  crystal  irregularly  and  encloses  white  areas  with  a  high 
lustre,  which  are  so  hard  that  they  can  not  be  scratched  with  a  knife. 
These  also  appear  to  have  cleavage  surfaces,  but  the  whole  mass  is 
penetrated  with  fine  fissures,  and  the  small  individual  parts  are  bril- 
liant on  almost  every  side  so  that  the  true  cleavage  cracks  can  not  be 
determined. 

"  Through  another  crystal  passes  a  cleft  about  as  thick  as  a  sheet 
of  paper,  which  is  filled  with  very  finely  fibrous,  highly  transparent^ 
leek-green  chrysotile.  From  this  spread  out  to  right  and  left,  fis- 
sures filled  in  a  similar  manner,  which  are  nearly  perpendicular  to  the 
principal  crevice  and  which  turn  back  upon  themselves  in  ramifica- 
tions which  are  sometimes  very  small  and  sometimes  from  one  to 
one  and  one-half  lines  (2-3mm.)  in  thickness. 

"  Where  the  margins  of  these  turn  back  quickly  they  often  touch 
and  intersect  themselves  and  the  whole  mass  between  them,  even 
when  hard  and  brilliant,  is  colored  green;  where  they  meet  each 
other  at  greater  distances  the  included  mass  is  white,  of  greater 
toughness  than  in  the  first  crystal  and  of  subconchoidal  fracture. 

"  It  is  here  evident  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  crystal  was  pene- 
trated by  fissures  which  became  filled  with  serpentine  and  from  which 
the  decomposition  has  proceeded  in  all  directions." 

•  Sitz.  Wien.  Akad.  LVI.,  iM  Abtheil. 
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Prof.  Volger  from  his  examination  of  this  material  arrived  at  a  sim- 
ilar conclusion. 

Since  the  development  of  microscopic  methods  of  research  a 
large  number  of  eminent  investigators  have  studied  the  structure  and 
optical  properties  of  serpentine,  and  all,  including  Tschermak,  Ros- 
enbusch,  Kalowsky,  Websky,  Wiik,  Des  Cloizeaux,  Von  Drasche 
and  Fischer,  are  unanimous  in  considering  it  an  alteration  product  of 
anhydrous  magnesian  silicates.  Prof.  Rosenbusch  in  his  late  work 
on  rock-making  minerals.*  Epitomizes  the  latest  knowledge  of  the 
subject  as  follows: — 

"  Serpentine,  according  to  the  mineral  from  which  it  is  derived, 
has  a  fibrous  or  apparently  lamellar  structure.  The  apparent  lamellae 
may,  however,  only  represent  parallel  bundles  of  fibres.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  fibres  is  quite  varied.  They  are  sometimes  parallel 
and  sometimes  confusedly  felted  and  the  optical  characters  of  the 
fibres  between  crossed  nicols  change  with  their  dimensions  and  their 
arrangement.  In  parallel  aggregates,  which  are  not  too  finely 
fibrous,  one  may  recognize  with  certainty  that  they  are  biaxial  with 
very  large  axial  angles  the  negative  bisectrix  of  which  is  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  axis  of  the  fibre  which  is  the  axis  of  least  elasticity.  These 
fibres  have  a  weak  refractive  power  (very  near  that  of  Canada  balsam) 
and  not  inconsiderable  double  refraction.  Chrysotile  exhibits  these 
properties  very  clearly.  In  the  finely  and  confusedly  fibrous  aggre- 
gates very  nearly  complete  compensation  occurs  so  that  these  often 
appear  to  be  isotropic. 

"  The  mineral  from  which  serpentine  is  most  frequently  derived  is 
olivine.  The  alteration  begins  from  the  surface  and  from  the  crevices 
and  leads  to  a  fibrous  structure  with  simultaneous  separation  of  the 
iron  content  in  the  form  of  Fe203,  2Fe203,  +  3H2O  and  Fe304, 
The  new  structures  of  greenish  to  yellowish-green  color  are  perpen- 
dicular to  the  crystal  boundaries  and  the  cracks.  Since  the  alteration 
takes  place  from  all  the  cracks  (which  cross  each  other  confusedly) 
and  from  the  sides  simultaneously,  an  olivine  in  which  the  alteration 
into  serpentine  has  begun,appears  to  haveareticulate  structure.  The 
serpentine  strings  form  a  network  of  which  the  meshes  inclose  olivine 

•  Mik.  Phyt.  der  Pet.  WIcht.  Miner,    ate  Aufl.  pp.  537-559 
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still  unaltered.  As  the  process  goes  on,  new  fissures  are  cleft  in  con- 
sequence of  the  increase  of  volume  associated  with  the  alteration 
and  thus  render  possible  the  constant  increase  of  the  new  structures 
until  the  olivine  is  completely  transformed.  " 

"In  the  alteration  of  hornblende  and  actinolite  into  serpentine  the 
cleavage  planes  of  amphibole  and  their  oblique  separations  are  very 
clearly  brought  out  in  the  arrangement  of  the  serpentine  bundles. 
Between  crossed  nicols  the  lines  of  parallel  fibres  differentiate  them- 
selves in  lively  colors  from  the  dark  ground  of  the  confusedly  fibrous 
field,  now  running  parallel  to  one  another  now  intersecting  one 
another  at  an  angle  of  124°  to  125°,  or  forming  rhombic  figures  with 
other  angles  and  rectangles.  There  results  in  this  way  a  structure 
which  is  characteristic  in  the  highest  degree  and  which  Wiegand 
designated  as  lattice  or  window  structure.  " 

"  Other  serpentines,  which,  microscopically,  occasionally  show  a 
schistose  structure,  under  the  microscope  appear  to  consist  of  foliated 
masses  which  cross  each  other  at  right  angles  and  so  show  a  netted 
structure.  "  "  These  serpentines  appear  to  have  resulted  from  the 
alteration  of  monoclinic  pyroxenes.  " 

From  the  alteration  of  the  rhombic  pyroxenes  is  produced  both 
serpentine  and  bastite. 

According  to  Tschermak  the  alteration  of  olivine  into  serpentina 
may  be  expressed  as  follows : — 

Olivine  consists  of  Mg2Si04  and  Fe2Si04  combined  in  varying 
proportions. 

2  (Mg2Si04)  +  CO2  +  2H20=2H20,  sMgO,  2Si02  +  MgCOa. 

5  (Fe2Si04)  +  O  +  6H20==2Fe304  +  2Fe203,  3H2O  +  5Si02. 

A  small  portion  of  the  MgO  in  the  serpentine  is  replaced  by  FeO. 

SERPENTINE  LOCALITIES  NEAR  NEW  YORK. 

The  serpentines  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City  are  of  two  gen- 
eral classes: 

A.  Serpentine  masises  of  large  area. 

B.  Local  developments  of  serpentine  in  crystalline  magnesian 
limestones. 
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Of  the  first  class  the  most  extensive  is  that  of  Staten  Island,  N.  Y., 
next  in  size  are  those  of  Rye  and  New  Rochelle  in  Westchester 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  that  of  Castle  Point,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  A  fifth  area 
is  to  be  found  in  New  York  City,  on  West  6oth  Street,  between  loth 
and  nth  avenues.* 

Of  the  second  class  the  most  prominent  examples  are  at  Montville 
and  Mendham  in  New  Jersey  and  others  are  found  in  the  continua- 
tion of  the  eastern  belt  of  crystalline  limestone  through  northeastern 
New  Jersey  and  Orange  and  Putnam  Counties  in  New  York.  The 
most  extensive  of  these,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson  River  near 
West  Point,  was  described  by  Mather  under  the  local  name  of  "cot- 
ton rock."t  He  mentions  besides,  other  localities  in  Putnam  County, 
notably  Huestis,  Quarry,  4J  miles  northeast  of  Cold  Spring.  In 
Westchester  County  serpentine  occurs  in  small  masses  at  the  Snow- 
flake  Marble  Quarry  at  Pleasantville. 

A  third  class  might  be  constituted  of  the  serpentine  which  is 
found  in  some  of  the  iron  mines  of  Putnam  County.  The  serpentine 
pseudomorphs  of  the  Tilly  Foster  Mine  have  been  described  at  length 
by  Prof.  J.  D.  Dana.   (Am.  Jour.  Sci.  HI.  viii.  pp.  454, 455.) 

THE  NEW  ROCHELLE  SERPENTINE. 

The  serpentine  locality  of  Davenport's  Neck  at  New  Rochelle  has 
long  been  known  to  geologists  and  mineralogists.  Its  position  and 
stratigraphical  relations  are  shown  by  the  accompanying  map. 
(PI.  VI.) 

Prof.  J.  D.  Dana  from  his  observations  on  this  serpentine  con- 
cludes that  it  is  associated  with  a  limestone  bed  which  is  not  now  visi- 
ble, having  been  removed  by  solution.  The  writers  study  of  the  local- 
ity suggests  that  the  serpentine  is  derived  from  magnesian  silicate 
rocks  intruded  in  the  Manhattan  schist.  (Am.  Jour.  Sci.  III.  xxxix. 
p.  391.) 

The  only  exposures  now  visible  are  at  the  northeastern  and  south- 
western extremities  near  the  water's  edge,  and  the  outcrops  have 
been  so  long  exposed  to  the  weather  that  the  process  of  serpentiniza- 

*  This  locality  is  now  covered  with  building^s. 

t  Cotton  roclc  has  been  covered  by  the  railroad  embankment. 
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tion  is  complete  and  the  serpentine  itself  is  disintegrating.  The 
northeastern  outcrops  are  the  most  extensive  and  aflford  the  most 
information  concerning  the  origin  of  the  deposit.  The  northern- 
most outcrop  is  dark  green  in  color,  of  very  coarse  texture  and  has 
been  derived  very  largely  from  bronzite^fsmall  quantities  of  which 
still  remain.  Succeeding  this  to  the  south  is  a  massive  rock  con- 
sisting of  hornblende  and  garnet  covering  an  area  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  square  feet;  followed  in  turn  by  more  of  the  coarse 
serpentine  some  of  which  is  reddened  by  the  oxidation  of  its  iron 
content.  For  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  or  more,  the  rock  is  not 
visible  and  then  succeeds  a  fine  grained,  light  green,  rather  porous 
serpentine  mass  which  forms  a  small  promontory  near  the  middle  of 
the  area.  This  is  overlain  with  a  semblance  of  stratification  which 
does  not  harmonise  with  that  of  the  neighboring  gneisses,  by  a  red- 
dish serpentine  rock  containing  actinolite  in  various  stages  of  altera- 
tion. In  this  portion  of  the  deposit  are  thick  veins  of  deweylite  and 
chalcedony  and  a  considerable  amount  of  crystalline  calcite.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  the  calcite  is  a  by-product  of  the  serpentiniza- 
tion. 

Microscopic  study  of  the  New  Rochelle  serpentine  suggests  that 
it  is  chiefly  derived  from  amphibole  and  bronzite.  The  occurrence 
of  fibrous  amphibole  and  bronzite  or  enstatite  in  connection  with  the 
serpentine  of  this  locality  has  already  been  recorded  by  Prof.  Dana. 
In  thin  sections  examined  by  the  writer,  crystals  of  bronzite  may  be 
seen  in  which  serpentine  has  been  formed  along  the  transverse 
crevices.  In  these  bronzite  crystals  are  found  also  irregular  masses 
of  pleonast,  the  relations  of  which  to  the  surrounding  mass  suggest 
that  they  are  of  secondary  origin.    (PI.  VII.) 

Where  actinolite  has  been  the  source  of  the  serpentine  the  un- 
altered mineral  verges  through  a  zone  of  brown,  partly  decomposed 
material  into  the  finely  fibrous  serpentine  which  contains  a  very  large 
proportion  of  minute  crystals  of  magnetite.     (PI.  VIII.) 

The  change  from  actinolite  into  serpentine  does  not  seem  to  be  so 
direest  as  that  from  bronzite.  The  zone  of  discoloration  appears  to 
represent  an  intermediate  stage  in  which  the  excess  of  iron  is  re- 
moved from  chemical  combination  with  the  silica  and  set  free. 
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With  regard  to  the  genesis  of  the  minerals  from  which  this  serpen- 
tine is  derived  but  little  can  be  predicted;  there  seem  to  be,  however, 
some  reasons  for  not  considering  them  of  sedimentary  origin.  While 
the  writer  does  not  question  the  formation  of  amphibole  and  bronzite 
from  sedimentary  deposits,  the  evidence  of  such  origin  in  this  case  is 
not  conclusive.  It  is  impossible  at  present  to  predicate  with  certainty 
the  geological 'character  of  the  primitive  rock.  The  outcrops  are  so 
limited  in  extent  and  so  far  advanced  in  alteration  that  the  writer  has 
found  no  clue  to  guide  him  in  his  investigation  of  this  point.  It  is 
safe  to  say  however  that  the  primitive  rock  mass  was  different  from 
any  now  known  in  an  unaltered  condition  in  this  terrane.  A  frag- 
ment of  bronzite  rock  was  found  by  Mr.  J.  I.  Northrup  in  the  debris 
removed  from  one  of  the  shafts  of  the  new  Croton  Aqueduct  near 
Tarrytown  and  this  may  have  been  a'  part  of  such  rock  mass  as  that 
which  gave  being  to  the  New  Rochelle  serpentine,  but  unfortunately 
nothing  can  be  ascertained  concerning  its  source. 

The  origin  of  the  deposits  from  which  this  serpentine  and  its  con- 
geners  have  been  derived  remains  the  most  important  question  con- 
nected with  their  history,  and  unfortunately  we  can  only  reason  upon 
analogy  in  discussing  it.  In  all  probability  the  magnesian  silicate 
rocks  which  by  their  alteration  have  yielded  these  serpentines  were 
similar  in  their  origin  to  the  amphibolites  and  pyroxenites  which 
abound  in  Westchester  county.  In  modem  sedimentation  no  evidence 
has  been  recorded  of  an  alteration  of  conditions  which  would  yield 
in  small  quantity  a  deposit  having  the  composition  of  a  magnesian 
silicate  when  immediately  before  and  after  it  the  sediment  was  chiefly 
composed  of  silica  and  aluminous  silicates.  In  composition  the  am- 
phibolite  and  pyroxenite  beds  of  the  Manhattan  Group  bear  the  same 
relation  to  the  strata  which  enclose  them  as  the  intrusive  mass  of  the 
Palisades  bears  to  the  beds  of  sandstone  and  arkose  between  which  it 
is  now  included.  There  is  nothing  but  their  somewhat  foliated  con- 
dition to  suggest  that  they  ane  of  sedimentary  origin  and  this  charac- 
teristic has  been  shown  to  restilt  frequently  from  dynamo-meta- 
morphism.. 

The  former  hypothesis  that  serpentine  is  largely  derived  from  the 
alteration  of  magnesian  limestone  or  dolomite  does  not  seem  to  be 
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supported  by  recent  investigations.  In  the  literature  to  which  the 
writer  has  access,  the  only  recorded  instance  of  such  derivation  is 
that  of  a  pseudomorph  collected  from  the  Tilly  Foster  Mine,  the  form 
and  structure  of  which  suggested  to  Prof.  J.  D.  Dana  that  it  had  been 
derived  from  a  crystal  of  dolomite.*  Mr.*  George  P.  Merrill  has 
happily  suggested,  in  the  case  of  the  Montville  serpentine,  that  the 
excess  of  silica  set  free  in  the  decomposition  of  the  diopside  has  to 
some  extent  combined  with  the  magnesia  of  the  enclosing  dolomite 
and  thus  formed  a  serpentine  in  addition  to  that  formed  by  the  altera- 
tion of  the  pyroxene.  It  is  evident  that  a  dolomitic  limestone  can 
only  yield  serpentine  through  the  action  of  silicated  waters,  while 
the  magnesia-iron  minerals  above  mentioned  will  yield  serpentine 
under  the  influence  of  ordinary  atmospheric  waters. 

In  the  present  opinion  of  the  writer  the  origin  of  the  New  Rochelle 
serpentine  has  been  as  follows ; 

The  mica  schists  were  formed  by  sedimentation  and  meta- 
morphism.  The  amphibolites  and  other  magnesian  silicate 
rocks  were  intruded  and  by  subsequent  compression  at- 
tained their  foliated  structure.  Orographic  disturbance  subse- 
quently brought  the  strata  into  their  present  attitude  and  finally 
erosion  removed  the  covering  of  mica  schist  and  laid  bare  the  trun- 
cated folds.  Atmospheric  waters  then  had  free  access  to  the  mag- 
nesian silicates  and  the  process  of  de-ferrugination  and  hydration 
began  and  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  serpentine.  The  excess  of 
silica  was  carried  off  and  deposited  in  the  form  of  chalcedony  of 
which  large  masses  and  minute  veins  occur  in  the  deposit,  and  the 
excess  of  iron  appears  as  magnetite  and  chromite,  while  according  to 
the  combinations  into  which  the  magnesia  entered,  variousvarieties  of 
serpentine  were  formed,  together  with  magnesite,  talc  and  deweylite. 

The  writer  is  not  disposed  to  attribute  any  very  great  geological 
antiquity  to  the  serpentine.  Under  favorable  conditions  it  fonns 
quite  rapidly.  At  Stony  Point  on  the  Hudson  River,  the  writer  has 
observed  a  surface  of  peridotite,  which  had  apparently  been  swept 
clean  by  the  ice  sheet,  covered  by  a  layer  of  serpentine  about  onc^ 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  some  material  has  been  given  to  the  writer  by  Dr.  Hunt  of  the 
Brooklyn  institute,  which  in  appearance  corroborates  Prof.  Dana*i  conclusion. 
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fourth  of  an  inch  thick.  As  in  this  case  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
rock  had  by  its  decomposition  yielded  serpentine,  and  the  layer  ob- 
served by  the  writer  had  been  leached  out  of  the  rock,  it  is  reasonable 
to  infer  that  a  considerable  depth  of  the  rock  might  since  the 
g^lacial  epoch  have  been  changed  into  serpentine  had  all  of  its 
minerals  yielded  that  alteration  product. 

From  what  is  known  of  the  erosion  of  the  region  about  New  York 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  rock  mass  which  yielded  the  New  Rochelle 
serpentine  was  exposed  to  the  action  of  atmospheric  agencies  not 
earlier  than  the  Mesozoic  age. 

THE  STATEN  ISLAND  SERPENTINE. 

The  general  characteristics  and  extent  of  this  deposit  have  been 
described  by  Dr.  N.  L.  Britton,  but  the  question  of  its  origin  is  not 
entirely  settled.  Throughout  most  of  its  extent  this  area  has  suf- 
fered so  complete  an  alteration  as  to  yield  no  traces  of  the  mineral 
from  which  It  was  derived.  Mr.  Gratacap  records  the  presence  of 
traces  of  unaltered  hornblende  in  specimens  from  Bard  avenue  and 
elsewhere.  In  a  well  boring  made  through  the  serpentine  some 
fibrous  amphibole  or  actinolite  was  found  in  a  comparatively  unal- 
tered condition.  (Trans.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.,  Vol.  I,  p.  58.)  Dr.  A. 
A.  Julien  (loc.  cit.)  states  that  he  has  found  traces  of  unaltered 
hornblende  in  Staten  Island  serpentine. 

In  none  of  the  material  which  the  writer  has  examined  has  he 
found  unaltered  particles  of  the  primary  mineral,  but  there  is  fre- 
quently present  a  reticulate  structure  similar  to  that  which  Rosenbusch 
has  described  and  illustrated  as  characteristic  of  serpentine  derived  from 
olivine.  In  a  large  number  of  sections  examined  by  the  writer  the 
"  lattice  structure  "  characteristic  of  serpentine  derived  from  horn- 
blende was  wanting,  the  angles  between  the  cracks  being  more 
nearly  those  of  pyroxene  than  of  hornblende.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  more  than  one  magnesian  silicate  has  contributed  to  its  origin. 

In  the  process  of  alteration  limonite  and  free  silica  were  the  chief 
by-products.  The  former  appears  in  the  once  extensive  bed  of 
limonite  which  has  been  used  as  an  iron  ore,  and  the  latter  in  the 
groups  of  quartz  crystals  which  so  frequently  occur  in  the  former. 
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If  there  were  any  considerable  amount  of  alumina  in  the  primitive 
minerals  it  was  probably  carried  off  and  deposited  with  the  limonite. 
The  manner  in  which  this  ore  originated  accounts  for  its  freedom 
from  sulphur  and  phosphorus. 

THE  SERPENTINE  OF  RYE  AND  HOBOKEN. 

After  studying  a  large  amount  of  material  from  these  two  localities 
the  writer  is  unable  to  contribute  any  new  facts  regarding  their 
origin.  The  outcrops  are  so  far  decomposed  as  to  afford  no  traces  of 
the  primitive  mineral.  Dr.  A.  A.  Julien  (loc.  cit.)  mentions  his  dis- 
covery of  traces  of  hornblende  in  serpentine  from  Hoboken. 

SERPENTINES  ASSOCIATED  WITH  LIMESTONES. 

The  distribution  of  these  serpentines  has  already  been  described. 
The  deposits  at  Montville,  N.  J.,  are  of  much  interest.  Here  the  ser- 
pentine is  derived  from  segregated  masses  of  diopside  enclosed  in  the 
magnesian  limestone. 

Mr.  G.  P.  Merrill's  monograph  on  the  subject*  shows  very  clearly 
the  chemical  relations  of  the  primitive  mineral  and  its  alteration 
product,  and  discusses  one  of  the  few  cases  of  the  formation  of  ser- 
pentines from  the  magnesia  of  a  dolomitic  limestone.  At  Mendham 
the  serpentine  is  of  similar  origin,  to  that  of  Montville  and  pyroxenes, 
easy  of  decomposition  occur  throughout  this  belt  of  limestone  of 
which  the  extent  has  already  been  mentioned. 

In  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  at  Pleasantville  and  elsewhere  tht 
serpentine  is  likewise  derived  from  magnesian  silicates,  chiefly  of  the 
pyroxene  group  but  occasionally  having  the  characteristics  of  an 
olivine. 

•Proceed.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Vol.  XI. 
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Preliminary  list  of  Public  Geological  and  Mineralogical  collec- 
tions in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

United  States. 

Alabama. 

University  of  Alabama,  University 

Eugene  A.  Smith,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology  (also 
state  geologist).  Collections  of  the  State  g^eological  survey  are 
included;  they  comprise  2000  mineral,  and  20,000  geological 
specimens. 

Alabama  polytechnic  institute,  Auburn 

P.  H.  Mell,  professor  of  geology  and  botany.  Collection  of  1000 
specimens. 

Southern  university,  Greensboro 

E.  L.  Brown,  professor  of  chemistry  and  physics.  Collection  of 
1000  specimens. 

Howard  college.  East  Lake 

G.  W.  Macon,  professor  of  botany  and  zoology.    Collection  of 

500  specimens. 

Arizona. 

University  of  Arizona,  Tucson 

Pres.  Theodore  B.  Comstock,  instructor  in  geology.  The  col- 
lections, comprising  3500  specimens,  include  those  of  the  former 
territorial  geologist  and  the  Arizona  collection  at  the  World's 

Fair. 

Arkansas. 

Arkansas  industrial  university,  Fayetteville 
J.  F.  McNeil,  professor  of  biology. 

Hcndrix  college,  Conway 

G.  H.  Burr,  professor  of  natural  and  physical  science.  Collec- 
tion of  800  specimens. 
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California. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley 

Joseph  LeConte,  professor  of  geology.  Collection  of  55,000 
specimens  of  minerals  and  rocks. 

Leland  Stanford  jr.  university,  Stanford  University 

John  C.  Branner,  professor  of  geology.  Collection  of  23,000 
specimens  of  fossils,  minerals,  and  ores. 

Santa  Clara  college,  Santa  Clara 

A.  Cichi,  professor  of  chemistry  and  physics.  Collection  of  3500 
specimens. 

University  of  Southern  California,  University 
O.  P.  Philips,  professor  of  natural  science. 

Golden  Gate  Park  Museum,  San  Francisco 

C.  P.  Wilcomb,  curator.    General  collection  of  2000  specimens. 

State  Mining  bureau,  San  Francisco 

J.  J.  Crawford,  State  mineralogist.  Mineralogical  and  economic 
collections  of  15,000  specimens 

Colorado. 

State  school  of  mines,  Golden 

Horace  B.  Patton,  professor  of  geology  and  mineralogy.  Col- 
lections consist  of  rocks,  2000  specimens,  minerals  6000,  econ- 
omic products  2000,  fossils  2000. 

Colorado  college  and  Cutler  academy,  Colorado  Springs 
F.  W.  Cragin,  professor  of  geology  and  paleontology. 

University  of  Denver,  Denver 

William  C.  Strong,  professor  of  natural  sciences.  Rock  speci- 
mens 300,  minerals  2000. 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder 

professorship  of  geology  vacant.  Collection  of  1300  rocks,  500 
rock  sections  and  a  small  collection  of  fossils. 

State  agricultural  college.  Fort  Collins 

William  P.  Headden,  professor  of  geology  and  chemistry.  Col- 
lection of  1000  specimens. 
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Colorado  Scientific  society,  Boston  building,  Denver 
Collections  of  minerals,  rocks  and  fossils. 

State  Commissioner  of  Mines,  Denver 

Harry  A.  Lee,  commissioner.  Collection  of  minerals  and  ores 
from  the  state. 

Colorado  fuel  and  iron  company.  Boston  building,  Denver 

R.  C.  Hills.  Collection  of  coals  from  Colorado,  Wyoming  and 
New  Mexico.  Also  a  mineral  collection  and  800  specimens  of 
eruptive  rocks'  from  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  the  property  of 
Prof.  Hills. 

Connecticut. 

Yale  university.  New  Haven 

Geological  faculty:   H.  S.  Williams,  O.  C.  Marsh,  Geo.  J.  Brush/ 

A.  E.  Verrill,  E.  S.  Dana,  S.  L.  Penfield,  Chas.  E.  Beecher  and 
L.  V.  Pirsson.  The  Peabody  museum  contains  the  best  collec- 
tion of  vertebrate  fossils  in  the  country.  No  estimate  of  the  col- 
lections given,  but  they  are  among  the  foremost  in  the  country. 

Wcsleyan  university,  Middletown 

William  N.  Rice,  professor  of  geology.  Collections  contain 
11,500  specimens,  which  include  300  mineral  species,  4000 
Paleozoic,  800  Mesozoic,  2000  Cenozoic  fossils. 

Trinity  college,  Hartford 

W.  H.  C.  Pynchon,  instructor  in  natural  science. 

Storrs  agricultural  college,  Storrs 

B.  F.  Koons,  president,  instructor  in  geology.  Collection  of 
1000  specimens.  • 

Scientific  association  of  Meriden,  Meriden 

Robert  Bowman,  curator.    Collection  of  1200  specimens. 

Delaware. 

Society  of  Natural  History  of  Delaware,  Wilmington 

Mrs.  G.  Yeatman  Pyle,  corresponding  seattaxy.  Collectioa 
of  1600  specimens,  chiefly  minerals. 

State  college  for  colored  students,  Dover 
No  instructor.    Small  collection. 
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Delaware  college,  Newark 

T.  R.  Wolf,  professor  of  chemistry.    Collection  of  800  speci- 
mens. 

District  of  Columbia. 

Columbian  university,  Washington 

Dr.  George  P.  Merrill,  professor  of  geology.    No  estimate  of 
collections. 

Howard  university,  Washington 

Richard  Foster,  professor  of  natural  history.    5000  specimens. 

Georgetown  university,  Washington 

A.  J.  Donlon,  S.  J.,  professor.     Collection  of  6600  specimens. 

United  States  national  museum  (Smithsonian  institution),  Wash- 
ington 

Stephen  P.  Langley,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution : 
Keeper  Ex-officio. 

Chas.  D.  Walcott,  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  in  charge  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum. 
Frederick  W.  True,  Executive  Curator. 

Contains  the  best  and  most  extensive  collections  in  the 
United  States.  The  mineral  collections  are  arranged  in  sys- 
tematic and  comparative  exhibition  series  for  the  public,  and  a 
study  series  for  students:  this  contains  type  specimens^  etc., 
and  duplicates  series  from  which  exchanges,  etc.,  are  made. 
Geological  collections  include:  exhibition,  23,097;  study,  28,- 
911 ;  microscopical  sHdes  4700;  duplicates  15,541;  total,  72,249. 
Paleontological  collectionj  include  several  hundred  thousand 
specimens,  58,000  type  lots,  and  much  material  from  govern- 
ment geological  surveys. 

Florida. 
Rollins  college.  Winter  Park 

Eva  J.  Root,  professor  of  natural  science  and  French.    Collec- 
tion of  700  specimens. 

Georgia. 
University  of  Georgia,  Athens 

H.  C.  White,  professor  of  chemistry.    Collection  of  6000  speci- 
mens. 
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Emory  coUegt,  Oxford 

H.  S.  Bradley,  professor  of  chemistry  and  physics.  Collection  of 
10,000  specimens 

Mercer  university,  Macon 

J.  F.  Sellers,  professor  of  physics  and  chemistry.  Collection  of 
5000  specimens 

Bowdon  college,  Bowdon 

C.  O.  Stubbs,  professor  of  chemistry,  astronomy  and  philosophy. 
Collection  of  700  specimens 

Idaho. 
University  of  Idaho,  Moscow 

C.  P.  Fox,  professor  of  mineralogy.    Collection  of  500  speci- 
mens 
'  Illinois. 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago 

T.  C.  Chamberlin,  head  professor  of  geology.  Collections,  esti- 
mated between  200,000  and  300,000  specimens,  include  Dr. 
Washburn  collection,  rich  in  Niagara  forms;  Dr.  James  collec- 
tion, rich  in  Cincinnati  types ;  ores  and  economic  specimens  from 
World's  Fair  and  Field  museum ;  rock  series  from  the  west  and 
from  Europe 

Northwestern  university,  Evanston 

Oliver  Marcey,  professor  of  geology.  Mineral  and  rock  speci- 
mens, 6000;  fossils  3000,  and  much  material  from  World's  Fair 
not  yet  arranged 

Blackburn  university,  Carlinville 

Geo.  F.  Weida,  professor  of  chemistry  and  physics.  Collection 
of  33,000  specimens 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 

Chas.  W.  Rolfe,  professor  of  geology.    Minerals  and  rocks  5000 
specimens,  fossils  50,000 

Austin  college,  Effingham  \ 

W.  J.  Brinckley,  professor  of  sciences.   Collection  of  1200  speci- 


mens 
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Knox  college,  Galesburg 

Albert  Hurd,  professor  of  chemistry  and  zoology*  Collection  of 
3400  specimens 

Augustana  college,  Rock  Island 

J.  A.  Uddin,  professor  of  natural  sciences.  Collection  of  3000 
specimens 

Hedding  college,  Abingdon 

A.  A.  Waters,  professor  of  chemistry,  botany  and  zoology.  Col- 
lection of  2000  specimens 

Wheaton  college,  Wheaton 

J.  B.  Russell,  professor.    Collection  of  1500  specimens 

Illinois  Wesleyan  university,  Bloomington 

R.  O.  Graham,  professor  of  chemistry.  Collection  of  1000  speci- 
mens 

Carthage  college,  Carthage 

C.  C.  O'Harra,  professor  of  natural  science.  Collection  of  1000 
specimens 

Greer  college,  Hoopeston 

S.  W.  Dixon,  professor  of  mathematics  and  mental  science. 
Collection  of  672  specimens 

Northwestern  college,  Naperville 

L.  Umbach,  professor  of  natural  science.  Collection  of  500 
specimens 

Lincoln  university,  Lincoln 

A.  E.  Turner,  professor  of  chemistry.  .Collection  of  500  speci- 
,        mens 

Chicago  academy  of  sciences,  Chicago 

Frank  C.  Baker,  curator.  Collection  of  10,000  specimens  in- 
clude many  type  specimens  from  the  Niagara  and  Cincinnati 
groups 

State  museum  of  natural  history,  Springfield 

Wm.  F.  E.  Gurley,  state  geologist.  Collections  include  5000 
paleontological  species  and  2500  forms  of  rocks  and  minerals 
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Field  Columbian  museum,  Chicago 

F.  J.  V.  Skiff,  director.  Collections  include  paleontology  5000 
specimens;  meteorites,  specimens  from  180  falls  and  60  casts; 
mineralogy  5000  specimens;  building  stone  400  polished  slabs; 
lithology  15,000  specimens;  also  large  collections  of  precious  and 
semi-precious  stones  and  in  economic  geology 

Indiana. 

Indiana  university,  Bloomington 

V.  F.  Marsters,  professor.  In  1883  fire  destroyed  a  large  collec- 
tion. Collections  now  contain  225  varieties  of  minerals,  250 
crystal  models,  and  5000  paleontological  specimens 

Franklin  college,  Franklin 

D.  A.  Owen,  professor  of  biology.  Collection  consists  of  35,000 
specimens,  largely  the  gift  of  S.  S.  Gorby 

Purdue  university,  Lafayette 

Stanley  Coulter,  professor  of  biology.  Collection  contains  about 
20,000  specimens 

Taylor  university,  Upland 

S.  CoUett,  professor  of  natural  science.  Collection  of  1506 
specimens 

Brookville  society  of  natural  history,  Brookville 

A.  W.  Butler,  secretary.  (No  estimate  given)  Fair  sized  local 
collection 

Hanover  college,  Hanover 

Glenn  Culbertson,  professor.  Local  paleontological  collection 
of  500  specimens.  Hudson  river,  Clinton,  Niagara  and  Cornif- 
erous  groups  well  represented 

Wabash  college,  Crawfordsville 

Donaldson  Bodine,  professor  of  geology  and  zoology.  Collec- 
tions include  3000  mineralogical,  3000  paleontological  (some 
types),  also  economic  collection  and  fossil  vertebrates 


Indian  Territory. 
Indian  university,  Bacone 

M.  L.  Brown,  principal.   Collections  are  small 
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Iowa. 

Davenport  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Davenport 
W.  H.  Barris,  curator 

State  university  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City 

Samuel  Calvin,  professor  of  geology,  also  State  Geologist.  Col- 
lections include  30,000  specimens,  chiefly  from  state  survey.  Cal- 
vin collection  of  American  and  European  fossils,  6000  speci- 
mens ;  and  Homaday  collection  of  vertebrate  fossils 

Cornell  college,  Mount  Vernon 

Wm.  H.  Norton,  professor  of  geology.  Collection  contains 
11,000  specimens 

Amity  college.  College  Springs 

H.  K.  Holcomb,  professor  of  biology  and  chemistry.  Collection 
of  4500  specimens 

Upper  Iowa  university,  Fayette 

Bruce  Fink,  professor  of  botany  and  zoology.  Collection  of 
2000  specimens     ■ 

Iowa  college,  Grinnell 

H.  W.  Norris,  professor  of  biology.  Collection  of  2000  speci- 
mens 

Wartburg  teachers'  seminary  and  academy,  Waverly 

Frederick  Lutz,  president.     Collection  of  1181  specimens 

Western  college,  Toledo 

A.  (j.  Leonard,  professor  of  biology  and  chemistry.  Collection 
of  600  specimens 

Muscatine  academy  of  science,  Muscatine 

Samuel  McNutt,  president.  A  valuable  collection  was  destroyed 

by  fire  in  1896.    New  collections  started  which   now   contain 

about  250  specimens 

Kansas. 

University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence  . 

Samuel  W.  Williston  and  Erasmus  Haworth,  professors  of  geol- 
opry.  Gcol(>.2:ical  and  mineralogical  collections  contain  abcjt 
100,000  specimens 
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Baker  university,  Baldwin 

C.  S.  Parmenter,  professor  of  natural  history 

Museum  contains  10,000  geological  and   3600  mineralogical 

specimens 

Washburn  college,  Topeka 

G.  P.  Grimsley,  professor  of  botany  and  zoology.    Collection  of  4000 
specimens 

Kansas  state  agricultural  college,  Manhattan 

John  H.  Failger,  professor  of  chemistry.    Collection  of  4000 
specimens 

Kansas  Wesleyan  university,  Salina 

Alfred  W.  Jones,  professor  of  biology.    Collection  of  1200  speci- 
mens 

Bethany  college,  Lindsborg 

J.  E.  Welin,  professor  of  natural  history.    Collection   of   550 
specimens 

Midland  college,  Atchison 

C.  B.  Knox,  professor  of  chemistry,  physics,  etc.    Collection  of 
500  specimens 

College  of  Emporia,  Emporia 

W.  H.  Maurer,  professor  of  chemistry  and  physics.    Collection 
of  500  specimens 

Kentucky. 

Kentucky  university,  Lexington 

Alfred  Fairhurst,  professor  of  natural  science 

Center  college  of  Kentucky,  Danville 

J.  C.  Pales,  professor  of  biology.    Collection  of  1670  specimens 

Bethel  college,  Russellville 

James  L.  Lake,  professor  of  chemistry  and  physics.    Collection 
of  1500  specimens 

Central  university,  of  Kentucky,  Richmond 

R.  M.  Parks,  professor  of  chemistry.    Collection  of  1000  specie 
mens  I 
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Ogden  college,  Bowling  Green 

J.  C.  Lewis,  professor  of  chemistry.    Collection  of  800  specimens 

Polytechnic  society  of  Kentucky,  Louisville 

E.  A.  Grant,  secretary  (No  estimate  given).  Collections  include 
The  Troost  cabinet',  'Octavia  Allan  Shereve  memorial  cabinet/ 
part  of  the  Dr.  J.  Lawr-ence  Smith  collection,  etc. 

State  geological  department,  Frankfort 

C.  J.  Norwood,  mine  inspector  and  curator.  State  economic  col- 
lection and  a  small  paleontological  collection 

Louisiana. 

Louisiana  state  university.  Baton  Rouge 

W.  W.  Clendenin,  professor  of  botany.  Collection  of  10,000 
specimens 

Tulane  university.  New  Orleans 

J.  W.  Caldwell,  professor  of  chemistry.  Collection  of  5200  speci- 
mens 

New  Orleans  university.  New  Orleans 

L.  G.  Adkinson,  professor  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy.  Col- 
lection of  500  specimens 

Maine. 

Colby  university,  Waterville 

William  S.  Bayley,  professor  of  mineralogy  and  geology.  Col- 
lection of  6750  specimens 

Bowdoin  college,  Brunswick 

L.  A.  Lee,  professor  of  biology.   Collection  of  6000  specimens 

Maine  state  college,  Orono 

F.  L.  Harvey,  professor  of  natural  history.    Collection  of  900 

specimens 

Maryland. 

Johns  Hopkins  university,  Baltimore 

William  B.  Clark,  professor  of  geology  and  state  geologist. 
Extensive  collections,  but  no  estimate  given 

Rock  Hill  college,  EUicott  City 

Brother  Blandin,  professor  of  physical  geography.  Collection  ol 
2000  specimens 
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Western  Maryland  college,  Westminster 

S.  Simpson,  professor  of  chemistry.  Collection  of  800  speci- 
mens 

Maryland  geological  survey,  Baltimore 

Wm.  B.  Clark,  State  geologist.  Collections  include  building 
stones,  clays,  ores,  minerals,  fossils  and  rock  formations  of  the 
state. 

Massachusetts. 

Leominster  Public  Museum,  Leominster 

E.  G.  Davis,  curator.     Collection  of  about  1000  specimens 
Smith  College,  Northampton 

Harris  G.  Wilder,  professor  of  zoology.    Small  collections 

Worcester  Natural  History  Society,  Worcester 

Dill  Ten  Eyck,  custodian.    Collection  of  about  4000  specimens 

Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  Boston 

Geological  collections  are  in  charge  of  Prof.  Alpheus  Hyatt  and 
W.  O.  Crosby.  The  collections  are  extensive  in  all  depart- 
ments of  geology 

Harvard  university,  Cambridge 

Nathaniel  S.  Shaler,  Professor  of  geology,  William  Morris 
Davis,  Assistant  Professor.  Collections  include  2400  geologi- 
cal, 12,000  paleontological,  11,000  petrographical  specimens, 
5000  thin  sections  for  the  microscope  and  15,000  mineralogical 
specimens  » 

Massachusetts  institute  of  technology,  Boston 

Wm.  H.  Niles,  professor  of  geology.  Collections  extensive,  but 
no  estimate  given 

Amherst  college,  Amherst 

B.  K.  Emerson,  professor  of  geology.  Collections  estimated  at 
from  40,000  to  50,000  specimens 

Williams  college,  Williamstown 

T.  Nelson  Dale,  instructor  in  geology.  Collection  of  2875 
specimens 
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College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worcester 

F.  A.  Rousseau,  professor  of  mecnanics  and  astronomy.  Col- 
lection of  800  specimens 

Peabody  academy  of  science,  Sakm 

J.  H.  Sears,  curator  of  mineralogy  and  geology.  Collections  in- 
clude 960  mineral,  2000  historical  geology,  725  historical  geol- 
ogy of  Essex  County,  350  minerals  of  the  state,  1575  thin  sec- 
tions, photographs,  etc.     Issues  bulletins,  etc. 

Cape  Ann  scientific  and  literary  association,  Gloucester 

Thomas  Conant,  M.  D.,  president.  Collection  of  1000  speci- 
mens 

Natural  history,  museum,  Springfield 

William  Orr,  jr,  curator.  Collections  include  650  geological 
specimens  and  530  mineralogical 

Michigan. 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor 

Israel  C.  Russell,  professor  of  geology.  Collections,  estimated 
to  contain  100,000  specimens  include  Lederer  collections  of 
2500  European  minerals;  a  rich  collection  from  Michigan;  col- 
lections of  state  geological  survey;  White  collection  of  6000 
specimens;  Rominger  collection  of  25,000  specimens 

Hillsdale  college,  Hillsdale 

W.  H.  Munson,  professor  of  biology  and  chemistry.  Collection 
of  7853  specimens 

Alma  college,  Alma 

Charles  A.  Davis,  professor  of  biology  and  chemistry.  Collec- 
tion of  5000  specimens 

Albion  college,  Albion 

C.  E.  Barr,  professor  of  biology.    Collection  of  4200  specimens. 

Michigan  mining  school,  Houghton 

M.  E.  Wadsworth,  director  and  professor  of  geology.  Collec- 
tions include  paleontological  3000,  mineralogical  30,000,  litho- 

logical  13,500,  thin  sections  700  specimens 
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State  geological  survey,  Houghton 

Lucius  L.  Hubbard,  state  geologist.  Collection  of  18,000  speci- 
mens, chiefly  rocks  and  ores  from  the  state 

Minnesota. 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis 

C.  W.  Hall,  professor  of  geology  and  mineralogy.  Collection 
of  34,500  specimens  including  minerals,  rocks  and  fossils  of  the 
state 

Carleton  college,  Northfield 

L.  W.  Chaney,  jr,  professor  of  biology.  Collection  of  4000  speci- 
m.en9 

Hamline  university,  St.  Paul 

H.  L.  Osborn,  professor  of  biology.  Collection  of  1500  speci- 
mens 

Gustavus  Adolphus  college,  St.  Peter 

J.  A.  Edguist,  professor  of  zoology.  Collection  of  1000  speci- 
mens 

State  geological  and  natural  history  survey,  Minneapolis 

N.  H.  Winchell,  state  geologist.  Collection  of  rocks,  mostly 
crystalline  from  the  state,  5719  specimens 

Mississippi. 

University  of  Mississippi,  University 

T.  O.  Mabry,  professor  of  natural  history.  Collection  of  10,000 
specimens 

Mississippi  agricultural  and  mechanical  college.  Agricultural  Col- 
lege 

George  C.  Crulman,  professor  of  biology.  Collection  of  2500 
specimens 

Missouri. 

Christian  University,  Canton 

A.  J.  Youngblood,  professor  of  natural  science.  Colkction  of 
500  specimens  > 
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University  of  state  of  Missouri,  Columbia 

G.  C.  Broadhead,  professor  of  geology  and  mineralogy.  (Fire 
in  1892  destroyed  a  valuable  collection)  Collection  of  1300 
specimens 

Pritchett  school  institute,  Glasgow 

W.  N.  Holmes,  professor  of  physics  and  chemistry.  Collection 
of  10,000  specimens 

School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  University  of  Missouri,  Rolla 
C.  DeKalb,  professor  of  mining  and  metallurgy.     Colkctian 
of  4000  specimens 

Drury  college,  Springfield 

E.  M.  Shepard,  professor  of  biology.  Collection  of  2000  speci- 
mens 

Westminster  college,  Fulton 

J.  W.  Lyle,  professor  of  chemistry  and  zoology.  Collection  of 
2000  specimens 

Central  college,  Fayette 

J.  W.  Kilpatrick,  professor  of  biology.  Collection  of  1000 
specimens 

Washington  university,  St.  Louis 

G.  Hambach,  professor  of  mining  and  metallurgy.  Collections 
chiefly  paleontolog^cal,  include  Shumard  and  Hambach  collec- 
tions.   The  latter  rich  in  Blastoidae  and  Paleozoic  Echini 

State  geological  survey,  Jefferson  City 

Charles  R.  Keyes,  state  geologist.  Collection  of  32,000  speci- 
mens from  the  state 

Montana. 

Montana  College  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  Bozeman 

F.  W.  Traphagen,  Ph.  D.  professor  of  chemistry,  physics  and 
geology.     Collection  strong  in  fossils  and  ores 

College  of  Montana,  Deer  Lodge 

F.  N.  Guild,  professor  of  chemistry.  Collection  of  500  speci- 
mens from  the  state,  chiefly  ores  « 
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Nebraska. 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln 

Erwin  H.  Barbour,  professor  of  geology  and  state  geologist* 
No  estimate  given.  Collections  large  and  include  those  of  the 
State  Survey 

Ocighton  university,  Omaha 

C.  Borgmeyer,  professor  of  philosophy  and  mathematics.  Col- 
lection of  10,000  specimens 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  university,  University  Place 

C.  Fordyce,  professor  of  natural  science.  Collection  of  2000 
specimens 

Doane  college,  Crete 

J.  H.  Powers,  professor  of  biology.    Collection  of  800  specimens 

Nevada. 

State  university,  Reno 

W.  McN.  Miller,  professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology.  Collec- 
tion of  1000  specimens 

New  Hampshire. 

Keene  High  School,  Keene 

F.  R.  Miller,  sub-master  of  the  school,  is  in  charge  of  the  col- 
lection which  numbers  about  2100  specimens 

Dartmouth  college,  Hanover 

Chas.  H.  Hitchcock,  professor  of  geology  and  mineralogy 
Mineral  collection  consists  of  2,000  specimens 
Geological  collection  consists  of  4,000  specimens 

New  Hampshire  college  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
Durham  ' 

Clarence  M.  Weed,  professor  of  zoology  and  entomology.  Col- 
lection of  rocks  of  the  state  and  a  reference  collection  of  min- 
erals 

Keene  natural  history  society,  Keene. 

George  A.  Wheelock,  president.    Collection  of  1000  specimens 
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New  Jersey. 

State  Geological  Survey,  Trenton 

John  C.  Smock,  state  geologist.    Collection  illustrating  several 
thousand  economic  products  of  the  state 

University  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton 

William  B.  Scott,  professor  of  geology.    Collection  of  25,000 
specimens 

Rutgers  college,  New  Brunswick 

Albert  H.  Chester,  professor  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy.    Col- 
lection of  11,500  specimens 

New  Mexico. 

New  Mexico  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  Mesilla  Park 
E.  O.  Wooton,  professor  of  botany.    Collection  of  700  specimens 

New  York. 

Binghamton  Academy  of  Science,  Binghamton 

N.  M.  Pierce,  president.     This  society  owns  several  collections 
but  they  are  not  at  present  arranged  for  exhibition 

Glen  Island  Museum  of  Natiu-al  History,  New  Rochelle 
Lewis  M.  McCormick,  curator.     Collections  are  small 

Ward's  Natural  Science  Establishment,  Rochester 

Henry  A.  Ward,  president.     Collections  approximate  340,000 
specimens 

Canisius  College,  Buffalo 

M.  BischofF,  professor  of  philosophy  and  astronomy.     Collec- 
tion of  2000  specimens 

Cornell  university,  Ithaca 

Ralph  S.  Tarr,  A.  C.  Gill  and  Gilbert  D.  Harris,  assistant  pro* 
fessors  of  geology.     Collection  of  100,000  specimens 

Columbia  university.  New  York  City 

J.  F.  Kemp,  professor  of  geology.     Collection  of  75,000  sped* 
mens 
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University  of  Rochester,  Rochester 

H.  LeR.  Fairchild,  professor  of  geology.  Collections  include: 
mineralogical  5000;  geological  3000;  and  paleontological 
25,000  specimens 

Union  University,  Schenectady 

Chas.  S.  Prosser,  professor  of  geology  and  paleontology.  Col- 
lections include:  mineralogical  4000;  lithological  loio;  paleo- 
zoic fossils  870;  mesozoic  300;  cenozoic  200;  total  7380  speci- 
mens 

Hamilton  college,  Clinton 

Chas.  H.  Smyth,  jr,  professor  of  geology  and  mineralogy.  Col- 
lections include:  mineralogical  10,000;  2500  fossils  and  rocks 
illustrating  geology  of  New  York,  1750  illustrating  geology  of 
United  States  and  600  silurian  fossils  from  Europe 

Vassar  college,  Poughkeepsie 

Wm.  B.  Dwight,  professor  of  natural  history.  Collections  of 
10,000  specimens,  include  many  vertebrate  fossils  of  Tertiary 
age  from  Bad  Lands,  Nebraska 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  institute,  Troy 

John  M.  Clarke,  professor  of  geology.  Collection  of  18,700 
specimens 

University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York 

J.  J.  Stevenson,  professor  of  geology.  Collection  of  17,000 
specimens. 

United  States  Military  academy.  West  Point 

S.  E.  Tillman,  professor  of  chemistry.  Collection  of  10,000 
specimens 

Alfred  university,  Alfred 

A.  R.  Crandall,  professor  of  natural  history.  .Collection  of 
10,000  specimens 

Colgate  university,  Hamilton 

A.  P.  Brigham,  professor  of  geology  and  natural  history.  Col- 
lection of  5000  specimens 
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Manhattan  college,  New  York 

Brother  Elzear,  professor.    Collection  of  5000  specimens 

Polytechnic  institute,  Brooklyn 

David  H.  Cockrari,  curator.    Collection  of  450D  specimens 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York 

W.  Stratford,  professor  of  natural  history.  Collection  of  3070 
specimens 

St  Lawrence  university,  Canton 

Professorship  in  geology  is  vacant.  Collection  of  2000  speci- 
mens 

Niagara  university,  Niagara  university 

P.  MacHale,  professor.     Collection  of  2000  specimens 

Syracuse  university,  Syracuse 

E.  C.  Quereau,  professor  of  geology.  Collection  of  1500  speci- 
mens 

American  museum  of  natural  history,  at  Central  Park,  New  York 
city 

R.  P.  Whitfield,  curator  in  geology.  (No  estimate  given.) 
This  museum  contains  one  of  the  largest  and  best  collections 
of  rocks,  fossils,  minerals  and  gems  in  the  world 

Brooklyn  institute  of  arts  and  sciences,  Brooklyn 

D.  S.  Martin,  dep't  of  geology.  Collections  include  Braun  col- 
lection of  fossils  and  rocks;  R.  P.  Stevens  collection,  Gebhard 
collection  from  Schoharie,  N.  Y.    (No  estimate  given ) 

Natural  science  association  of  Staten  Island,  New  Brighton 

Arthur  HoUick,  secretary.  Collection  of  500  paleontological 
and  200  lithological  specimens 

Buffalo  society  of  natural  sciences,  Buffalo 

Fred  K.'  Mixer,  director.  Collections  include  2165  paleonto- 
logical and  710  lithological  specimens.    Good  local  collections 

Hobart  college,  Geneva 

(Professorship  in  the  department  of  geology  is  vacant.)  Geo- 
logical and  mineralogical  collections  are  extensive  but  no  esti- 
mate was  g^ven 
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New  York  state  museum,  Albany 

F.  J.  H.  Merrill,  Ph.  D.,  director.  Collections  on  exhibition  are 
estimated  to  include :  Mineralogical,  Kunz,  Beck,  Gebhard  and 
Emmons  collections,  total  8200  specimens,  300  species.  Paleon- 
tological,  13,100  specimens  invertebrate  fossils  from  state  geo- 
logical survey,  3600  specimens  foreign  fossils,  an  Irish  elk,  the 
Cohoes  mastodon  skeleton  and  Ward's  series  of  casts  of  fossils. 
Lithological,  rocks  from  state  survey  2800;  Carboniferous,  300; 
Rosenbusch  collection  of  massive  rocks  500,  and  marbles  51 
specimens.    Total  28,553  specimens 

Economic  collection  (in  construction),  600  specimens 

Synoptical  collection  (in  construction),  425  specimens.    Large  col- 
lections stored 

Long  Island  historical  society,  Brooklyn 

M.  E.  Ingalls,  assistant  curator.  Collections  include  600  speci- 
mens from  glacial  drift  of  Long  Island.  Rocks  of  Manhattan 
Island,  200  specimens,  N.  Y.  State  minerals  and  fossils  900 
specimens.     Charts  and  specinuens  from  many  well  borings 

State  normal  college,  Buffalo 

I.  P.  Bishop,  professor  of  natural  science.  Collections  include 
300  mineral  and  500  fossil  species 

North  Carolina. 
State  Museum,  Raleigh 

H.  H.  Brimley,  curator.    Extensive  collections  from  the  state 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill 

Collier  Cobb,  professor  of  geology.  Collection  of  2860  speci- 
mens 

Davidson  college,  Davidson 

Henry  Louis  Smith,  professor  of  geology  and  mineralogy.  Col- 
lections contain  10,000  or  11,000  specimens 

North  Dakota 

University  of  North  Dakota,  University 

E.  J.  Babcock,  professor  of  chemistry.    Collection  of  1800  speci- 


mens 
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Red  River  Valley  university,  Wahpeton 

M.  V.  B.  Knox,  professor  of  biology.  Collection  of  2000  speci- 
mens 

North  Dakota  agricultural  college,  Fargo 

W.  H.  Whalen,  professor  of  geology.  Collection  of  530  speci- 
mens 

Ohio 

Ohio  state  university,  Columbus 

Edward  Orton,  professor  of  geology  and  state  geologist.  Col- 
lection of  20,000  specimens.  Excellent  economic  collection 
from  the  state 

Adelbert  college,  Cleveland 

Harry  P.  Cushing,  associate  professor  of  geology.  Collection 
of  12,000  specimens 

Antioch  college.  Yellow  Springs 

G.  H.  Hubbell,  professor.    Collection  of  15,000  specimens 

Oberlin  college,  Oberlin 

A.  A.  Wright,  professor  of  geology  and  natural  history.  Col- 
lection of  7500  specimens 

University  of  Wooster,  Wooster 

J.  Kirkwood,  professor  of  biology  and  geology.    Collection  of 

3000  specimens 
Case  school  of  applied  science,  Qeveland 

F.  M.  Comstock,  professor  of  geology.  Collection  of  3000  speci- 
mens 

Baldwin  university,  Berea 

J.  H.  Smith,  professor  of  natural  science.     Collection  of  2500 

specimens 
Urbana  university,  Urbana 

(Vacant.)    Collection  of  2000  specimens 
Hiram  college,  Hiram 

G.  H.  Colton,  professor  of  natural  science.  Collection  of  1500 
specimens 

Scio  college,  Scio 

W.  G.  Compher,  professor.    Collection  of  500  specimens 
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Otterbein  university,  Westerville 

L.  McFadden,  professor  of  chemistry  and  physics.  Collection 
of  500  specimens 

Cincinnati  society  of  natural  history,  Cincinnati 

Joshua  Lindahl,  museum  director.  Collections  of  2000  speci- 
mens include  minerals  and  a  very  full  local  collection  of  fossils^ 
also  a  general  paleontological  collection 

Heidelberg  university,  Tiffin 

M.  E.  Kleckner,  professor  of  geology.  Collections  of  fossils 
and  ores  of  5000  specimens 

Oklahoma. 
University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman 

Oregon.  ; 

University  of  Oregon,  Eugene  f 

Thomas  Condon,  instructor.     Collections  valued  at  $10,000 

Oregon  state  agricultural  college,  Corvallis 

G.  W.  Shaw,  professor.     Collection  of  2000  specimens 

Williamette  university,  Salem 

L.  Cochran,  professor  of  natural  science.  Collection  of  1200 
specimens 

Portland  university,  Portland 

J.  J.  Rippetoe,  professor.     Collection  of  1000  specimens 

Pennsylvania. 

Swarthmore  college,  Swarthmore 

Spencer  Trotter,  professor  of  biology.  Collection  of  4000 
specimens 

Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia 

Samuel  G.  Dixon,  executive  curator.  Collection  of  about  6000 
specimens 

Washington  and  Jefferson  college,  Washington 
Ed.  Linton,  professor  of  biology.    Collection 
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University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia 

Edward  D.  Cope,  professor  of  mineralogy  and  geology.  Collcc- 
tions  estimated  at  20,000  specimens,  including  6000  minerals 

Lehigh  university,  South  Bethlehem 

Edward  H.  Williams,  jr,  professor  of  mining,  engineering  and 
geology.  Geological  collection  of  10,000  specimens  and  valu- 
able lithological,  mineralogical  and  economic  collections 

Pennsylvania  college,  Gettysburg 

C.  S.  Breidenbaugh,  curator  of  museum.  Collection  of  10,000 
specimens 

Lafayette  college,  Easton 

T.  C.  Porter,  professor  of  botany  and  zoology.  Collection  of 
6000  specimens 

Allegheny  college,  Meadville 

Jas.  H.  Montgomery,  professor  of  physics  and  chemistry.  Col- 
lection of  20,000  specimens 

Westminster  college,  New  Wilmington 

S.  Thompson,  professor  of  botany,  physics  and  geology.  Col- 
lection of  6000  specimens 

Dickinson  college,  Carlisle 

W.  B.  Lindsay,  professor  of  chemistry  and  geology.     Collection 

of  5000  specimens 
Bucknell  college,  Lewisburg 

G.  G.  Groff,  professor  of  natural  history.    Collection  of  4575 

specimens 
Haverford  college,  Haverford 

H.  S.  Pratt,  professor.    Collection  of  3000  specimens 
Thiel  college,  Greenville 

S.  H.  Miller,  professor.     Collection  of  1500  specimens 

Muhlenberg  college,  Allentown 

Philip  Dowell,  professor  of  natural  history.     Collection  of  1000 

specimens 
Central  Pennsylvania  college.  New  Berlin 

W.  P.  Winter,  professor  of  natural  sciences   and  chemistry. 

Collection  of  3600  specimens 
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Lebanon  Valley  college,  Annville 

J.  A.  Shott,  professor  of  chemistry,  etc.  Collection  of  600 
specimens 

Geneva  college,  Beaver  Falls 

W.  McCracken,  professor  of  sciences.  Collection  of  600 
specimens 

Boy's  central  high  school,  Philadelphia 

O.  C.  S.  Carter,  professof .     Collection  of  540  specimens 

Pennsylvania  Military  college,  Chester 

B.  F.  Morley,  professor  of  engineering  and  chemistry.  Col- 
lection of  500  specimens 

Bryn  Mawr  college,  Bryn  Mawr 

Miss  Florence  Bascom,  professor  of  geology.  Collections  con- 
tain 679  fossil  specimens,  905  mineral  specimens,  86  rock  speci- 
mens and  500  thin  sections  supplemented  by  Miss  Bascom's  pri- 
vate collections  of  1440  rock  specimens 

Wagner  free  institute  of  science,  Philadelphia 

Thomas  L.  Montgomery,  actuary.  Collections  rich  in  Ameri- 
can Tertiary  invertebrates,  1396  trays  and  72  type  specimens. 
Also  Eocene  and  Cretaceous  from  Alabama  and  Texas,  Paleo- 
zoic from  Kansas  and  Europe 

Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College 

Magnus  C.  Ihlseng,  professor  of  geology.  Collections  of  7000 
geological  and  10,000  mineralogical  specimens 

Philadelphia  museums,  Philadelphia 

W.  P.  Wilson,  director.  Extensive  geological  and  mineralogi- 
cal collections  along  commercial  lines 

State  geological  survey,  Philadelphia 

J.  P.  Lesley,  State  geologist.  Extensive  state  collections,  but 
no  estimate  given 

Rhode  Island. 

Brown  university,  Providence 

Alpheus  S.  Packard,  professor  of  zoology  and  geology.  Collec- 
tions of  minerals  10,066;  fossils  6850;  rocks  2808;  total  19,724 
specimens 

Roger  Williams  Park  museum.  Providence 

James  M.  South  wick,  curator.  Collection  of  about  2500  speci- 
mens 
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South  Carolina. 

Wofford  colkge,  Spartanburg 

D.  A.  DuPre^  professor  of  chemistry  and  physics.     Collection 

of  3000  specimens 
Claflin  university,  Orangeburg 

J.  C.  Hartzell,  professor  of  biology  and  mineralogy.     Collection 

of  1800  specimens  , 

South  Carolina  military  academy,  Charleston 

C.  L.  Reese,  professor  of  chemistry  and  physics.     Collection 

of  1500  specimens 

Furman  university,  Greenville 

W.  F.  Watson,  professor  of  chemistry.  Collection  of  500  speci- 
mens 

South  Dakota. 

Yankton  college,  Yankton 

A.  T.  Free,  professor.    Collection  of  6000  specimens 

State  school  of  mines,  Rapid  City 

F.  C.  Smith,  professor  of  geology,  mining  and  metallurgy.  Col- 
lection of  3027  specimens 

University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion 

J.  E.  Todd,  professor  of  geology.     Collection  of  3500  specimens 

State  geological  survey 

James  E.  Todd,  director,  Vermillion.  Collections  include  500 
mineral,  1500  fossil,.  1000  rock  and  300  economic  specimens,  and 
are  united  with  those  of  the  state  university. 

Tennessee. 

Vanderbilt  university,  Nashville 

James  M.  Safford,  professor  of  natural  history  and  geology 

Southwestern  Presbyterian  university,  Clarksville 

James  A.  Lyon,  professor.    Collection  of  10,000  specimens 

University  of  Tennessee,  KnoxviUe 

C.  F.  Vanderford,  professor.     Collection  of  3800  specimens 

Fisk  university,  Nashville 

F.  A.  Chase,  professor  of  physical  scrence.  Collection  of  3600 
specimens 
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Southern  normal  university,  Huntingdon 

E.  C.  McDougle,  professor.    Collection  of  looo  specimens 

Carson  and  Newman  college,  Mossy  Creek 

J.  C.  Welsh,  professor.     Collection  of  looo  specimens 

Central  Tennessee  college,  Nashville 

William  Osbum,  professor  of  natural  science.  Collection  of 
1000  specimens 

Southwestern  Baptist  university,  Jackson 

T.  J.  Deupur,  professor.     Collection  of  800  specimens 

Milligan  college,  Milligan 

Professorship  in  geology  is  vacant.    Collection  of  600  specimens 

Maryville  college,  Maryville 

G.  S.  Fisher,  professor.     Collection  of  500  specimens 

Cumberland  university,  Lebanon 

J.  I.  D.  Hinds,  dean  and  professor  of  chemistry  and  natural 
sciences.    Collection  of  2000  fossils  and  minerals 

Texas. 
State  Geological  Survey 

E.  T.  Dumble,  state  geologist.    Extensive  collections  from  the 

state 

University  of  Texas,  Austin 

Fred  W.  Simonds,  professor  of  geology.  Collection  of  3300 
specimens 

Howard  Payne  college,  Brownwood 

J.  L.  Kesler,  professor.     Collection  of  650  specimens 

Utah. 

University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City 

James  E.  Talmage,  president,  and  Deseret  professor  of  geology 
and  mineralogy.  The  museum  is  that  of  the  Salt  Lake  literary 
and  scientific  association  and  contains  3000  minerals  and  rock 
specimens,  500  vertebrate  fossils,  2000  invertebrate  fossils,  1000 
ethnological  specimens.  Also  7500  specimens  in  university 
museum 
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Vermont. 
University  of  Vermont,  Burlington 

G.  H.  Perkins,  professor  of  natural  history.     Collection  of  3000 

specimens 
Middlebury  college,  Middlebury 

Edward  A.  Burt,  professor  of  natural  history.     Collection  of 

4000  specimens 

Fairbanks  museum  of  natural  science,  St.  Johnsbury 

Martha  G.  Tyler,  curator.     Collections  include  fossils  of  Ver- 
mont and  students'  collections  and  about  500  varieties  of  ores,. 

rocks  and  minerals 

Virginia. 

University  of  Virginia,  Charlottsville 

W.  M.  Fontaine,  professor  of  geology  and  natural  history.     Col* 
lection  of  12,500  specimens 

Roanoke  college,  Salem 

S.  C.  Wells,  professor.    Collection  of  12,000  specimens 

Virginia  military  institute,  Lexington. 

N.  B.  Tucker,  profiessor  of  mineralogy  and  g^logy.    Collec- 
tion of  3347  specimens 

Virginia  agricultural  and  mechanical  college,  Blacksburg 
T.  L.  Watson,  professor.     Collection  of  2250  specimens 

Emory  and  Henry  college,  Emory 

J.  L.  Yarman,  professor.    Collection  of  500  specimens 

Washington. 
Terry  museum,  Tacoma 

Meriden  S.  Hill,  secretary.     Collection  of  about  500  specimens 

Vashon  college,  Burton 

A.  C.  Jones,  professor.    Collection  of  500  specimens 

Tacoma  academy  of  science,  Tacoma 

Meriden  S.  Hill,  cor,  secretary.     Geological  collection  of  50a 

specimens 
State  geological  survey,  Seattle 

Henry  Landes,  state  geologist.    Economic  collection  of  1575 

specimens,  at  State  university 
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West  Virginia. 

West  Virginia  university,  Morgantown 

S.  B.  Brown,  professor.     Collection  of  5000  specimens 

Wisconsin. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison 

C.  R.  Van  Hise,  professor.     Collection  of  15,000  specimens 

Northwestern  university,  Watertown 

C.  A.  Ernst,  professor.     Collection  of  5000  specimens 

Milton  college,  Milton 

L.  Kumlien,  professor.     Collection  of  5000  specimens 

Lawrence  university,  Appleton 

D.  Nicholson,  professor  of  natural  history.  Collection  of  3000 
specimens 

Ripon  college,  Ripon 

C.  D.  Marsh,  professor  of  biology.  Collection  of  2800  speci- 
mens 

Seminary  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  St.  Francis 

L.  E.  Drexel,  professor.    Collection  of  1500  specimens 

Bcloit  college,  Beloit 

Geo.  L.  Collie,  curator.     Collection  of  1200  specimens 

Milwaukee  public  museum,  Milwaukee 

Dr.  Edwin  W.  Bartlett,  president.  Collection  of  4695  minerals 
and  11,270  specimens  of  fossils 

Wisconsin  academy  of  sciences,  arts  and  letters,  Madison 

Albert  S.  Flint,  secretary.  Collections  are  united  with  those 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  but  separately  labeled.  They 
include  the  type  fossils  from  the  Silurian  described  in  the 
geology  of  Wisconsin. 

Wyoming. 

University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie 

W.  C.  Knight,  professor  of  mining  and  metallurgy.  Collection 
of  500  specimens 
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CANADA. 

Communicated  by  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Dawson,  assistant  director  geologi- 
cal survey  of  Canada. 

Provincial  museum,  Halifax,  Novia  Scotia 

Kings  college,  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia 

Dalhousie  college,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 

Acadia  college,  Wolfville,  Nova  Scotia 

Natural  history  society  of  New  Brunswick,  St.  John,  New  Bruns- 
wick 

Includes  th€  collections  of  the  Mechanics'  institute.  These  arc 
kept  separate,  and  include  the  collection  of  Dr.  Gesner  (rocks, 
minerals  and  fossils),  made  when  he  was  employed  on  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  New  Brunswick.  Some  of  Hartt's  fossil  insect 
types  are  also  possessed  by  the  society. 

University  of  New  Brunswick,  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick. 

Laval  university,  Quebec,  Que. 

The  nucleus  of  this  collection  was  the  old  Cabinet  de  Mineralogie 
of  the  Quebec  seminary.  The  arrangement  of  the  collections  was 
undertaken  by  Dr.  T.  Sterry  Hunt.  Of  special  interest  is  a  col- 
lection of  minerals  made  by  the  Abhei  Haiiy  for  the  Quebec 
seminary.  The  Mineralogical  Cabinet  comprises  more  than 
4000  specimens.  Good  series  of  Palaeozoic  fossils  from  Bohe- 
mia, presented  by  Joachim  Barrande 

McGill  University,  Montreal,  Que.  (Peter  Redpath  museum). 

Many  fine  Canadian  and  foreign  minerals  and  rocks.  Collec- 
tions of  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson,  largely  Carboniferous  and  Devonian 
fossil  plants.  Microsauria  and  Post-Pliocene  moUusks  of 
Canada.  Eozoon:  Many  types  of  species.  The  Holmes  and 
Miller  collections  are  incorporated  in  the  general  collection  of 
minerals 

Natural  history  society  of  Montreal,  Montreal,  Que. 

The  museum  contains  the  C.  U.  Shepard  Collection  of  Minerals, 
presented  by  Dr.  Holmes,  and  consisting  of  about  4000  speci- 
mens.   The  mineralogical  collections  have  not  been  kept  up  to 
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date,  but  contain-  many  good  specimens  of  old  finds.  General 
collection  of  fossils 

Montreal  college,  Montreal,  Que. 

This  institution  possesses  a  collection  of  minerals  made  by  the 
Abbe  Haiiy,  similar  to  that  at  Laval 

Queen's  university,  Kingston,  Ont. 

General  collection  of  fossils,  including  that  made  by  Rev. 

Andrew  Bell 
Kingston  school  of  mining  and  agriculture,  Kingston,  Ont. 

Chiefly  economic  mineral  collection 

Museum  of  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

The  finest  and  most  complete  general  collection  of  Canadian 
minerals,  rocks  and  fossils.  The  mineral  and  lithological  col- 
lection comprises  about  7000  Canadian  specimens  catalogued 
and  on  exhibition.  Madoc  meteorite.  The  Paleontological 
collection  comprises  over  16,000  Canadian  specimens  classified 
and  exhibited,  representing  about  4600  species,  of  which  about 
1000  are  types  described  by  E.  Billings  and  about  400  types 
described  by  J.  F.  Whiteaves.  A  number  of  types  of  Cretaceous 
and  Tertiary  plants  described  by  Sir  J.  Wm.  Dawson.  Also 
types  of  species  established  by  Prof.  E.  D.  Cope,  Dr.  S.  H.-Scud- 
der.  Prof.  T.  Rupert  Jones,  A.  H.  Ford,  Prof.  H.  A.  Nicholson, 
E.  O.  Ulrich,  Mr.  W.  R.  Billings  and  others.  Among  special 
suites  may  be  mentioned,  fossils  characterizing  the  "  Quebec 
Group,"  of  Logan  and  Billings.  Unique  collection  of  Ordovi- 
cian  Crinoids,  etc.,  from  Ottawa  and  vicinity,  Devonian  fishes 
from  Bay  des  Chaleurs,  original  specimens  of  Eosoon  Canadense. 

Perth  high  school,  Perth,  Ont. 

Contains  a  collection  comprising  many  oT  Dr.  James  Wilson's 

original  specimens 
University  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Ont. 

The  Ferrier  Cabinet  of  Minerals,  collected  by  W.  F.  Ferrier. 

The  largest  and  most  complete  general  collection  in  Canada. 

School  of  practical  science,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Minerals  of  economic  importance,  also  fair  general  collection 
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Victoria  university,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Large  meteorite  found  south  of  Victoria,  N.  W.T.,  3000paleon- 
tological  specinnens,  looo  minerals 

Hamilton  association,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Includes  some  interesting  local  fossils 

Ontario  agricultural  college,  Guelph,  Ont. 

J.  Hoyes  Panton,  professor  of  geology.     Collection  of  Cana-     I 
dian  rocks,  minerals  and  economic  minerals 

Historical  and  scientific  society  of  Manitoba,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
Includes  a  few  interesting  local  fossils 

Provincial  museum,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

Economic  minerals,  fossils,  chiefly  Cretaceous 

Geological  Survey  of  Newfoundland,  St.  John's^  N.  FTd 
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REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

Gentlemen. — I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  to  you  the  following 
report: 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  report,  specimens  of  plants  of  the  State 
have  been  collected  by  the  Botanist  in  thexoimties  of  Albany,  Essex, 
Franklin,  Greene,  Hamilton,  Herkimer,  Livingston,  Onondaga, 
Rensselaer,  Saratoga,  Suffolk,  Ulster  and  Wyoming. 

Specimens  have  been  contributed  that  were  collected  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Albany,  Delaware,  Dutchess,  Essex,  Madison,  Monroe,  Onon- 
daga, Queens,  Rensselaer,  Saratoga,  St.  Lawrence,  Warren,  Wash- 
ington and  Westchester. 

The  whole  number  of  species  represented  by  specimens  added  to 
the  Herbarium  is  402,  of  which  the  collections  of  the  Botanist  repre- 
sent 367,  the  contributed  specimens  35. 

The  number  of  species  not  before  represented  in  the  Herbarium, 
of  which  specimens  have  been  added,  is  99.  Of  these,  81  belong  to 
the  collections  of  the  Botanist  and  18  are  represented  by  the  con- 
tributed specimens. 

Of  the  species  new  to  the  Herbarium,  33  are  considered  new  to 
science  and  are  described  in  this  report  for  the  first  time.  Specimens 
of  27  of  these  are  among  the  collections  of  the  Botanist,  the  remain- 
ing 6  are  represented  by  contributed  specimens. 

A  list  of  the  names  of  the  species  of  which  specimens  have  been 
added  io  the  Ht»rl>anum  is  marked  A. 
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Specimens  of  plants  have  been  contributed  by  43  contributors. 
Many  of  their  contributions  represent  species  not  yet  found  within 
the  limits  of  our  State.  Some  of  these,  though  sent  for  identifica- 
tion merely,  have  been  found  to  be  new  or  undescribed  species  and 
will  be  carefully  preserved  as  the  types  of  the  species  represented  by 
them. 

A  list  of  the  contributors  and  of  their  respective  contributions  is 
marked  B. 

A  record  of  species  new  to  our  flora,  giving  locality,  time  of  collect- 
ing and  other  matters  of  interest  concerning  them;  also  in  case  of 
new  species  giving  descriptions  of  them,  has  been  made.  A  few 
plants  previously  reported  and  regarded  as  mere  varieties  of  other 
reported  species  have  now  been  either  raised  or  restored  to  the  rank 
of  distinct  species  and  included  in  this  record.     It  is  marked  C, 

According  to  previous  custom,  a  record  of  observations  upon  cer- 
tain species  already  reported  has  been  made.  This  will  be  found  to 
contain  various  matters  of  interest  concerning  those  plants,  such  as 
new  stations  for  rare  species,  an  extension  of  previously  known  geo- 
graphical range,  unusual  habitats,  noticeable  variations  and  descrip- 
tions of  new  varieties.     It  is  marked  D. 

In  some  of  the  preceding  reports  a  collation  in  systematic  order 
has  been  made  of  all  the  known  New  York  species  belonging  to  some 
particular  genus,  and  full  descriptions  of  the  species,  generally  sup- 
plemented by  additional  remarks  on  their  peculiarities,  relations  and 
distinctive  features,  have  been  given.  This  work  was  beg^n  with  the 
purpose  of  gradually  bringing  together  material  for  a  descriptive 
manual  of  all  our  agarics.  These  little  monographs  have  been  well 
received  and  have  been  a  source  of  much  aid  to  students  of  our  Ameri- 
can mycology.  They  have  been  so  highly  appreciated  in  some 
instances  that  special  requests  have  been  received  for  the  reports  con- 
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taining  them.  Another  step  has  therefore  been  taken  in  the  present 
report  in  pursuance  of  this  plan  by  the  collation  of  the  descriptions  of 
our  species  of  the  genus  Flammula.  This  part  of  the  report  is 
marked  E. 

There  is  a  constantly  and  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  such  a 
descriptive  manual  as  these  and  the  remaining  contemplated  generic 
monographs  would  make  if  brought  together  in  one  volume.  Such 
a  volume,  especially  if  each  genus  could  be  illustrated  by  a  colored 
figure  of  some  prominent  or  type  species,  would  add  greatly  to  the 
general  interest  in  this  branch  of  mycology  and  would  give  to  its 
study  a  strong  forward  impulse.  The  demand  for  this  kind  of  liter- 
ature seems  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  its  supply.  Earnest  wishes 
that  such  a  work  might  soon  be  available  have  repeatedly  been  made 
known  to  me^  and  I  have  sometimes  been  surprised  at  the  indications 
of  a  great  and  widespread  interest  in  this  lowly  and  apparently  unat- 
tractive class  of  plants.  The  fact  that  these  plants  exhibit  an  intelli- 
gent design  in  their  structure  and  are  just  as  capable  of  systematic 
arrangement  and  classification  as  the  higher  orders  of  plants  doubt- 
less has  much  to  do  in  arousing  an  interest  in  them,  but  probably  the 
great  promise  they  give  of  affording  a  useful  reward  for  their  study 
in  the  form  of  a  desirable  article  of  food  has  also  something  to  do 
with  it.  The  numerous  and  earnest  applications  in  advance  of  its 
publication  for  copies  of  the  forthcoming  Forty-eighth  Report,  which 
contains  an  illustrated  and  descriptive  account  of  our  edible  and 
poisonous  fungi,  are  indications  of  this. 

The  past  season  has  been  unusually  productive  of  certain  crops. 
Wild  plants  have  in  some  instances  vied  with  cultivated  ones  in  show- 
ing what  large  crops  of  fruit  they  could  produce.  The  choke  cherry 
shrubs  of  the  Adirondack  region  have  been  as  heavily  loaded  in  pro- 
portion to  their  size  as  the  apple  trees  of  our  orchards.      Their 
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branches  have  been  weighed  down  by  their  loads  of  fruit.  And  this 
great  and  unusual  productiveness  has  been  seen  in  some  of  our 
agarics.  The  common  mushroom,  Agaricus  campester,  was  never 
before  known  by  me  to  be  more  plentiful  in  our  State.  It  began  to 
make  its  appearance  earlier  than  usual,  generous  crops  being  found 
early  in  August,  and  it  continued  to  appear  in  great  abundance  until 
cold  weather  stopped  its  growth.  Even  moderate  frost  does^  not 
stop  its  development,  for  sometimes,  as  during  the  autumn  of  1895, 
and  also  of  1896,  plentiful  gatherings  of  it  were  made  after  the  ground 
had  been  white  with  frost.  The  markets  of  Albany  have  recently 
been  supplied  with  an  unusuaL  abundance  of  them.  They  have  been 
exposed  for  sale  by  dealers  on  whose  stands  they  have  rarely  if  ever 
before  been  seen.  They  have  been  peddled  about  the  streets  and 
offered  for  sale  at  the  low  price  of  fifteen  cents  a  quart.  Farmers  in 
the  vicinity  of  our  large  cities  have  found  in  them  a  volunteer  crop  of 
their  pastures  that  has  added  no  insignificant  amount  to  their  in- 
comes. A  correspondent  writing  from  Utica  says  that  the  crop  of 
the  common  mushroom  in  Oneida  county  was  of  extraordinary 
abundance  and  that  the  mushrooms  were  sold  in  Utica  by  farmers 
and  peddlers  at  twenty  cents  a  quart  and  that  he  never  before  knew 
them  to  be  plentiful  enough  to  be  sold  at  retail  in  this  way. 

Another  correspondent,  who  resides  in  an  adjoining  State,  and 
who  is  an  enthusiastic  mycophagist,  writes  that  he  has  at  last  had  a 
sufficiency  of  mushrooms,  and  that  they  have  been  offered  for  sale 
at  his  door  in  such  quantity  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  decline  to 
purchase  them  even  at  the  extremely  low  price  of  five  cents  a  quart, 
A  newspaper  report  affirms  that  in  a  village  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State  mushrooms  were  sold  in  lots  of  ten  quarts  for  twenty-five  cents, 
a  rate  of  two  and  a  half  cents  a  quart.  This  is  a  good  illustration  of 
th^  tSect  of  a  botintiful  Supply  upon  the  price  of  an  serticie. 
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In  many  places  the  smooth  mushroom,  Lepiota  naucinaides,  has 
been  quite  as  plentiful  as  the  common  mushroom.  In  some  respects 
this  is  superior  to  the  common  mushroom.  It  is  less  liable  to  the 
attack  of  insects,  it  will  keep  longer  in  good  condition  and  it  presents 
a  more  attractive  appearance  when  cooked,  as  its  gills  do  not  turn 
black  with  age  or  under  the  influence  of  heat.  Its  flavor  is  thought 
by  some  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  common  mushroom,  but  others 
affirm  that  even  in  this  respect  it  is  more  delicate  and  desirable.  It 
has  a  wider  range  of  habitat,  growing  in  lawns,  pastures,  grassy 
places  by  roadsides,  in  the  plowed  land  of  potato  and  com  fields  and 
even  in  thin  woods.  From  its  clean  white  color,  the  people  of  some 
localities  have  given  it  the  local  name  of "  white  mushroom."  It  has 
sometimes  been  mistaken  for  the  chalky  mushroom,  Agaricus  ere- 
taceus.  But  if  we  may  trust  the  writings  of  the  best  European  authors 
in  this  matter,  the  chalky  mushroom  has  brown  spores,  but  the 
smooth  mushroom  has  white  spores,  although  agreeing  closely  with 
the  chalky  mushroom  in  many  of  its  characters.  This  fungus  was  so 
abundant  about  Albany  that  one  lover  of  mushrooms  brought  in 
about  a  peck  of  them  one  day,  and  affirmed  that  where  he  picked 
them  he  could  easily  have  filled  a  barrel  with  those  left  behind.  I 
have  recently  received  more  letters  of  inquiry  concerning  the  name, 
character  and  edibility  of  this  mushroom  than  of  any  other.  Its  neat 
appearance  and  great  abundance  have  attracted  attention  and  sug- 
gested the  possibility  of  its  edibility  and  awakened  in  its  observers  a 
desire  for  information  concerning  it.  It  therefore  seems  proper  to 
attribute  some  of  the  present  interest  in  the  subject  of  mushrooms  to 
the  abundant  crop  of  certain  species  that  the  favorable  conditions  of 
the  season  have  produced. 
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In  die  Forty-first  Report  an  index  of  the  genera  and  species  men- 
tioned in  reports  twenty-two  to  thirty-eight  inclusive,  was  published. 
A  similar  index  has  been  prepared  for  the  ten  succeeding  reports, 
thirty-nine  to  forty-eight,  and  is  herein  included.     It  is  marked  F. 

In  the  prosecution  of  my  investigations  of  the  edible  qualities  of 
our  more  promising  species  of  mushrooms,  a  considerable  number 
have  been  tried  and  of  these,  eight  species  additional  to  those  already 
reported  seem  to  me  worthy  of  being  placed  in  the  list  of  edible  ones. 
But  the  room  now  occupied  in  part  by  me  is  poorly  lighted  and  not 
a  very  suitable  place  in  which  to  do  work  requiring  a  good  light.  It 
has,  therefore,  seemed  to  me  best  to  omit  for  the  present  the  attempt 
to  make  proper  illustrations  of  these  and  to  report  on  them,  hoping 
that  soon  better  facilities  for  such  work  will  be  available. 

By  reason  of  the  requirements  of  the  State  Engineer,  the  room  pre- 
viously occupied  in  the  State  Hall  as  an  office  for  the  Botanist  and 
a  place  for  the  State  Herbarium  was  vacated  in  January  and  the 
Herbarium  cases,  containing  the  mounted  specimens  and  a  part  of 
the  duplicates,  were  transferred  to  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Capitol  and 
placed  in  one  of  the  corridors  near  the  office  of  the  State  Ento- 
mologist. 

The  remaining  duplicates,  the  specimens  unsuitable  for  mounting, 
that  had  been  arranged  in  trays  and  kept  in  table  cases,  the  greater 
part  of  the  specimens  of  fungi  belonging  to  the  exhibit  of  our  State 
at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  and  the  models  of  fungi 
donated  to  the  State  Herbarium  by  the  Agricultural  Department  at 
Washington,  were  packed  in  boxes  and  are  now  in  storage  on  the 
fifth  floor  of  the  Capitol. 

Desk  room  and  space  for  a  table  was  given  me  for  temporary  occu- 
pancy in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  State  Entomologist.  By  this  ar- 
rangement ti»y  work  is  necessarily  hindered  and  the  proper  care  of 
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the  Stored  specimens  is  practically  placed  beyond  my  control.  They 
are  not  accessible  for  inspection,  reference,  study  or  comparison,  and 
if  kept  long  in  that  condition  they  are  liable  to  suffer  injury  and  pos- 
sibly irreparable  loss. 

The  specimens  in  the  Herbarium  cases  are  kept  under  lock  and 
key,  but  the  light  glass-paneled  doors  of  the  cases  do  not  furnish 
all  the  safeguard  to  the  contents  that  is  desirable.  It  is,  therefore, 
greatly  to  be  hoped  that  this  state  of  things  will  not  continue  longer 
than  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  soon  suitable  safe  and  adequate 
accommodations  will  be  assigned  to  the  Herbarium  and  the  neces- 
sary office  and  working  room  to  the  Botanist. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHAS.  H.  PECK. 
Albany,  November  30, 1896. 
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(A.) 
PLANTS  ADDED  TO  THE  HERBARIUM. 


New  to  the  Herbarium, 


Geraniam  moUe  Z. 
G.  dissectam  L, 

Prunus  Mahaleb  L, 
P.  nigra  Ait, 

Amelanchier  spicata  DC, 
A.  oligocarpa  Ram, 

Pimpinella  Saxifraga  Z. 
Sanicula  gregaria  BUk, 
Coreopsis  tinctoria  Nutt, 
Senecio  obovatus  MuhL 
S.  Balsamitse  Muhl, 

Azalea  lutea  Z. 
Lysimachia  vulgaris  L, 
Symphytum  asperrimum  Sims, 
Monarda  punctata  Z. 
Fissidens  incurvus  Schwagr. 
Diplophyllum  taxifolium  Dum, 
Jungermannia  autumnalis  DC, 
Amanita  magnivelaris  Pk, 
Amanitopsis  pusilla  Fk, 
Lepiota  subprocera  Saut, 
L.  Miamensis  Morg, 

L.  rugoso-reticttlata  Lorin, 

Tricholoma  ionides  Bull, 
Qitocybe  virens  Scop, 
Collybia  nigrodisca  Pk, 
C.  uniformis  Pk, 

Pleurotus  mastrucatus  Fr. 
Lactarius  serifluus  Fr. 
Russula  anomala  Pk, 
R.  albella  Pk, 

R.  cyanoxantha  Fr, 

R.  ochrophylla  Pk, 

R.  pusilla  Pk. 

Marasmius  impudicus  Fr, 
Entoloma  grande  Pk, 
Nolanea  picea  Kalckb, 
Pholiota  rugosa  Pk, 
P.  confragosa  Fr, 

Flammula  magna  Pk, 
F.  rigida  Pk, 


Inocybe  unicolor  Pk, 
Cortinarius  nitidus  Fr, 
Paxillus  Curtisii  Berk, 
Stropharia  siccipes  Karst, 
Hypholoma  capnoides  Fr, 
Psathyra  umbonata  Pk, 
Psathyrella  hirta  Pk, 
Coprinus  quadrifidus  Pk. 
Boletus  auripes  Pk, 
B.  firmus  Frost, 

B.  fumosipes  Pk, 

B.  illudens  Pk. 

B«  rubropunctus  Pk, 

Polyporus  umbellatus  Fr, 
Hydnum  fennicum  Karst, 
H.  spongiosipes  Pk, 

H.  venereum  Pk, 

H.  albonigrum  Pk, 

H.  mirabile  Fr, 

H.  separans  Pk, 

H.  serratum  Pk, 

I   Hydnochaete  setigera  Pk, 
Radulum  Pini-Canadense  Sckw, 
Odontia  ramosissima  Pk. 
Coniophora  subochracea  Pk, 
Exobasidium  Peckii  Halst, 
Phyllosticta  Apocyni  Trel, 
P.  limitata  Pk, 

Dendrophoma  crassicoUis  S,  &*  S,. 
Diplodina  quercina  Pk, 
Pestalozzia  breviseta  Sacc, 
Puccinia  Prenanthis  Fckl, 
i^ddium  Rhamni  Pers, 
JE,  Senecionis  Dfsm. 

Coleosporium  Campanulae  Wint, 
Septoria  Lobeliae-syphiliticae  J/enM,^ 
Clavaria  platyclada  Pk, 
Oidium  erysiphoides  Fr. 
CEdocephalum  intermixtum  Pk, 
Sporotrichum  entomophilum  Pk. 
Ramularia  ocddentalis  E.  6*  /^. 
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Ramolaria  cylindriopsis  Pk. 
VertidUiam  enecans  Spig» 
Qfldosporiam  caricicolum  Cd. 
Heterosporium  gradle  Saec, 
Phragmotricham  Chailletii  As/. 
Macrosporiam  Iridis  C.  ^  E, 
M.  Amaranthi  Pk, 

Septonema  tornloidenm  C.  ^  E, 
Entyloma  Veronicse  Lager. 


Peronospora  calotheca  DiBy, 
Exoascus  Cerasi  SatUb, 
Peziza  sabumbrina  Boud, 
Spathidaria  rugosa  Pk, 
Cenangium  Abietis  Rehm, 
Xylaria  castorea  Berk, 
Diaporthe  dedpiens  Stuc, 
Phyllachora  Jond  Fckl, 


Not  New  to  the  Herbarium, 


Hepatica  triloba  Chaix, 
Aquilegia  vulgaris  L, 
Nymphsea  reniformis  DC, 
N.  odorata  Ait, 

Cbrydalis  glauca  Pursh, 
Cardamine  hirsata  L. 
C.  pratensis  L, 

Nastortiam  sylvcstrc  R.  Br, 
AUiaria  Alliaria  Britton, 
Lepidiam  campestre  Br, 
Barbarea  vnlgaris  R,  Br. 
Hdianthemum  Canadense  Mx. 
Lediea  minor  L, 
Areaaria  Groenlandica  Spreng, 
Sflene  antirrhina  L, 
Anychia  didiotoma  Mx. 
Oaytonia  Virginica  L, 

C.  Caroliniana  Mx. 
Tilia  pnbescens  Ait, 

T.      heterophylla  Vent, 
Floerkea  proserpinacoides  IVilld, 
Xanthoxylum  Americanmn  Mill, 
Rhanmus  alnifolia  JO  Her, 
Euonymus  atropurpureus  Jacq, 
Rhus  copallina  L, 
Polygala  vertidllata  L, 
Melilotus  offidnalis  L, 
Robinia  viscosa  Vent, 
Desmodiom  nndifloniin  DC. 

D.  Dillenii  Darl. 
Gymnodadns  Canadensis  Lam. 
Pmnas  Americana  Marsh. 

P.  serotina  Ehrh, 

Pyros  coronaria  L. 
Rnbos  trifloms  Rich. 
Fragaria  Virginiana  Mill. 


Crataegus  coccinea  L, 
C.  punctata  7a/^. 

C.  Oxyacantha  L, 

Ribes  rubrum  L, 
Cicuta  bulbifera  Z. 
Zizia  cordata  DC, 
Sanicula  Canadensis  L. 
S.  Marylandica  L. 

Comus  paniculata  VHer, 
Viburnum  Opulus  L. 
Symphoricarpos  vulgaris  Mx, 
Galium  verum  L, 
G.  Mollugo  Z. 

G.  pilosnm  Ait, 

G.  trifidum  Z. 

Valeriana  sylvatica  Banks, 
Erigeron  Philadelphicus  Z. 
Solidago  puberula  Nutt, 
Aster  sagittifolius  IVilld, 
A.       corymbosus  Ait. 
A.       puniceus  Z. 
A.       undulatus  Z. 
A.       Isevis  Z. 
A.       diffusus  i4»/. 
Cichorium  Intybus  Z. 
Rudbeckia  hirta  Z. 
Artemisia  caudata  Mx. 
Tragopogon  porrifolius  Z. 
Hieradum  scabrum  Mx, 
•H.  aurantiacum  Z. 

Lactuca  sativa  Z. 
Vacdnium  vadllans  Soland, 
Pyrola  rotnndifolia  Z. 
P.         chlorantha  Sw, 
P.  elliptica  Nutt, 

P.         uliginosa  T,  6*  G. 
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Pyrola  secnnda  Z. 
Chimaphila  macalata  Pursh. 
Monotropa  Hypopitys  Z. 
Ilex  monticola  Gr, 
Lysimachia  thyrsiflora  Z. 
Symphytum  officinale  Z. 
Fraxinus  viridis  Mx, 
F.  Americana  Z. 

Asclepias  tnberosa  Z. 
A.  incarnata  Z. 

A.  quadrifolia  Z. 

Phlox  subulate  Z. 
Gendana  Andrewsii  Griseb, 
Solanum  Dulcamara  Z. 
Linaria  vulgaris  Mill, 
Veronica  Americana  Schw, 
Gerardia  flava  Z. 
Plantego  major  Z. 
Amaranthus  hypochondriacus  Z. 
Atriplex  patulum  L, 
Phytolacca  decandra  Z. 
Rumex  crispus  Z. 
R.         Britannica]  Z. 
Fagopyrum  esculentum  Mcenck. 
Polygonum  incarnatum  Ell, 
P.  Pennsylvanicum  Z. 

P.  Hydropiper  Z. 

P.  acre  ^.  -ff.  JC. 

Sassafras  officinalis  Nees, 
Arceuthobium  pusillum  Pk. 
Ulmus  fulva  Mx, 
Moms  rubra  Z. 
Carya  tomentosa  Nutt, 
C.       pordna  Nutt, 
C.       amara  Nutt, 
Betula  populifolia  Ait. 
Quercus  alba  Z. 
Q.  macrocarpa  Mx, 

Q.  bicolor  IVilld. 

Q.  tinctoria  Bartr, 

Salix  Candida  Willd, 
Thuja  occidentalis  Z. 
Corallorhiza  innata  R,  Br, 
C.  multiflora  Nutt, 

Epipactis  Helleborine  Cranti, 
Spiranthes  latlfolia  7Wr. 
Habenaria  hyperborea  P,  Br, 


Habenaria  psycodes  Gr, 

Cypripedium  arietinum  P,  Br, 

C.  spectabile  Sw. 

Smilacina  trifolia  Dfsf, 

Trillium  erectum  Z. 

Calla  palustris  Z. 

Lemna  trisulca  Z. 

Triglochin  maritima  Z.  • 

Cypei-us  esculentus  Z. 

Eriophorum  lineatum  B,  ^  H, 

£.  alpinum  Z. 

Carex  lupulina  Muhl, 

C.        livida  Willd, 

C,        lurida  fVaAl, 

C,       Schweinitzii  Drw. 

C.        comosa  Baott, 

C.       filiformis  Z. 

C.        stricta  Lam, 

C.        xanthosperma  IVright, 

C.        Magellanica  Zivm. 

C.        limosa  Z. 

C.        virescens  Muhl, 

C,       castanea  IVahL 

C.        laxiflora  Lam, 

C.        Albursina  5'/^^^. 

C.        styloflexa  Buckley, 

C.        aurea  A^w//. 

C.        varia  Muhl, 

C.       chordorhiza  Ehrh, 

C.        stipate  il/M^/. 

C.        teretiuscula  Go9d, 

C,       straminea  IVilld, 

C.        fcenea  fVilld. 

C,       vulpinoidea  Mx, 

Setaria  glauca  Bv, 

S.  viridis  Bv, 

Panicum  macrocarpon  LeConte, 

Andropogon  furcatus  Muhl, 

Glyceria  nervata  Trin, 

Agropyron  repens  Bv, 

Bromus  tectorum  Z. 

Festuca  duriuscula  Z. 

Elymus  Virginicus  Z. 

£.  striatus  Willd, 

Asprella  Hystrix  Willd. 

Woodwardia  Virginica  Sm, 

Aspidium  Boottii  Tuchm, 
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Aspidinm  crittatam  Sw, 
Botrychiom  ternatum  Sw, 

B.  Virginianam  Sw, 
Isoetes  echinospora  (Darien). 
Amanita  csesarea  Sco^, 

A.  Tema  Bu//, 

A.  Mappa'  Fr. 

A.  mnscaria  Z. 

A.  Frostiana  PJk, 

A.  rnbescens  Fr, 

A,  solitaria  Bu//, 

Amanitopsis  vaginata  /^om^, 
A.  volvata  Sacc, 

A.  {^rinossi  (ScAw.), 

Tricholoma  tricolor  PA, 
T.  fumideUam  PA. 

Qitocybe  clavipes  Ptrs, 

C.  illudens  ScAw, 
C.  tnincicola  PA. 
Omphalia  Swartzii  Fr, 
CoUybia  strictipes  PA. 
C.            conigena  Pers. 
Plenrotas  ostreatus  Fr. 
P.  lignatilis  Fr. 
Hygrrophoras  parvuliis  PA. 
H.  miniatns  Fr, 
H.  yirgineas  Fr, 
Lactarias  volemus  Fr. 

L.  subpnrpureas  PA, 

L.  trivialis  Fr, 

L.  insalsus  Fr. 

L.  subdulcis  Fr. 

L.  vellereus  Fr. 

L.  deceptivus  PA. 

Russula  nigricans  Fr. 

R.  lepida  Fr. 

R.  Mariae  PA. 

R.  virescens  />. 

R.  flavida  Frost, 

R.  variata  Banning. 

R.  crustosa  /**. 

R.  decolorans  /^r. 

R.  alutacea  /^r. 

Cantharellus  cinereus  Fr. 

C.  aurantiacus  />. 

C.  infundibuliformis  Fr, 

Harasmius  oreades  Fr. 


MarasmiiiP  prscacutus  Ellis. 
Lenzites  betulina  Fr, 
Platens  umbrosas  Pers. 
P.  longistriatus  PA. 

Entoloma  rhodopoliam  Fr. 
Clitopilas  Prunulus  Scop. 
Leptonia  formosa  Fr. 
PhoUota  angustipes  PA. 
Inocybe  infelix  PA. 
I.  rimosa  Bull. 

I.  geophylla  Sow. 

Flammula  spumosa  Fr. 
F.  flavida  Pers, 

Naucoria  sexoiorbicularis  Bull, 
Galera  lateritia  Fr, 
Cortinarias  collinitus  Fr. 
C.  corrugatus  PA. 

C.  violaceus  Fr. 

C.  dnnamomeus  Fr, 

C.  distans  PA. 

Paxillus  involutas  BatscA, 
P.  atrotomentosus  Fr. 

P.  panuoides  Fr. 

Agaricus  campester  L, 
A.  arvensis  ScAaff. 

A.  silvicola  Vitt, 
Hypholoma  fasciculare  Huds, 
Psathyrella  disseminata  Pers, 
Poria  floccosa  Fr, 
Strobilomyces  strobilaceas  BerA. 
Boletus  bicolor  PA. 

B.  pallidas  Frost, 

6.  subtomentosas  Z. 

B.  griseas  Frost. 

B.  variipes  PA. 

B.  eximias  PA. 

B.  affinis  PA, 

B.  vermicalosus  PA. 

B.  Frostii  Hussell. 

B.  scaber  Fr. 

B.  gracilis  PA. 

B.  indccisas  PA. 

B.  felleus  Bull. 

B.  castaneus  Bull. 

B.  cyanescens  Bull. 

Hydnum  imbricatom  Z.     » 
H.  repandom  Z. 
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Hyduum  fruscens  /Vrx. 
H.  albidum  Pk, 

H.  aurantiacum  A,  ^  S, 

H.  scrobicalatum  Fr, 

H.  zonatum  Batsch, 

H.  Caput-ursi  Fr. 

H.  strigosum  Sw, 

H.  ochraceum  Pers. 

H.  subfuscam  Pk, 

H.  rimulosum  Pk, 

Craterellus  Cantharellus  Schw, 
C.  cornucopioides  Ptrs, 

Thelephora  laciniata  Pers, 
Stereum  spadiceum  Fr, 
S.  sericeam  Schw, 

S.  vcrsi  forme  B,  <Sr*  C, 

S.  albobadium  Schw, 

Anthurus  borealis  Burt, 
Fuligo  varians  Post. 
Amaurochaete  atra  (^A,  ^  S.) 
Hemiarcyria  rubiformis  R, 
Sphxrobolus  stellatus  Tode, 


Phyllosticta  Podophylli  Wint, 
dceosporium  Apocyni  Pk, 
Paccinia  Taraxaci  Plcw, 
P.  MariseWilsoni  Clint, 

Ustilago  Junci  Schw, 
U.  Cesatii  Fisck, 

Uredo  Agrimonix  Schrat, 
Cseoma  nitidam  Schw, 
^cidium  Iridis  Ger: 
Oidium  destruens  Pk, 
Rhopalomyces  Cucurbitarum  B,  6*  C, 
Verticillium  Lactarii  Pk, 
Botrytis  Streptothrix  Sacc, 
Rhinotricham  ramosissimam  B,  &  C. 
Zygodesmus  pannosus  B,  &*  C, 
Z.  olivascens  B,  6*  C, 

Spathularia  flavida  Pers, 
Pezicala  carpinea  7///. 
Patellaria  fusispora  C,  6*  P, 
Daldinea  concentrica  C,  dr*  D, 
D.  vernicosa  C.  6*  D, 


(B.) 
CONTRIBUTORS  AND   THEIR  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Viola  cucuUata  Ait, 
Aralia  nudicaulis  Z. 
Solidago  paberula  Am//. 
Lysimachia  stricta  Ait, 
Cypripedium  acaule  Z. 
Spiranthes  cemaa  Z. 


Mrs.  E.  C,  Anthony,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 

Spiranthes  Romanzoffiana  Cham, 
Fissidens  incarvus  Schwagr, 
Amanitopsis  pusilla  Pk. 
Tricholoma  ionides  Bull. 
Polyporus  umbellatus  Fr. 


Pyrns  coronaria  Z. 
Galium  yemm  Z. 


Mrs.  L.  L.  Goodrich,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

I   Epipactis  Helleborine  Crant%, 


Mrs.  E.  G.  Britton,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FruUania  Eboracensis  Lehm, 
Lejeunia  serpyllifolia  Lib, 
Blepharostoma  trichophyllum  Dum. 
Cephalpzia  bicuspidata  Dam, 
Scapania  nemorosa  Dum. 
Diplophyllum  taxifolium  Dum, 
Chiloscyphus  polyanthos  Cd, 


Myla  Taylori  Gray, 
Jungermannia  attenuata  Z/W. 
J.  autumnalis  DC. 

Marsupella  emarginata  Dum, 
Plagiochila  porelloides  Ltnd, 
Aneura  bifrons  Ltnd, 
Tetraplodon  mnioides  Z.  /. 
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Mrs.  E.  Watrous,  Hague,  N.  Y. 
liparis  Loeselii  Rich, 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Davis,  Falmouth,  Me. 
davaria  platyclada  Pk, 

Miss  M.  L.  Overacker,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Buda  marina  Dum,  •  j  Poterium  Sanguisorba  Z. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Lintner,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
A  collection  of  about  70  species  of  dried  plants. 

Mrs.  M.  Fuller,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Armtllaria  robusta  A,  ^  S,  \  Hydnum  fuligineo-album  Schm, 

Arthur  K.  Harrison,  Lebanon  Springs,  N.  Y. 


Viola  rostrata  Pursh, 
Hypericum  nudicaule  Wall, 
Arenaria  serpyllifolia  Z. 
Vida  Cracca  Z. 
Crataegus  cocdnea  Z. 
Cornus  paniculata  IJHer, 
Houstonia  purpurea  Z. 
Ambrosia  artemisisefolia  Z. 
Antennaria  plantaginifolia  Hook, 
Epigaea  repens  Z. 
•Cuscuta  Gronovii  Willd, 


Utricularia  comuta  Mx. 
Rumex  Acetosella  Z. 
Juncus  articulatus  Z. 
Cyperus  diandrus  Torr, 
C.  filiculmis  VakL 

Eleocharis  acicularis  R,  Br, 
Bromus  tectorum  Z. 
Onoclea  sensibilis  Z. 
Botrychium  Virginianum  Sw, 
Lycopodium  clavatum  Z. 


Geo.  R.  Howell,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Artemisia  caudata  Mx, 

Augustus  Lathrop,  Menands,  N.  Y. 
Rndbeckia  hirta  Z. 

F.  C.  Stewart,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


Exobasidium  Peckii  Halst, 
Ramolaria  cylindriopsis  Pk, 
Phyllosticta  limitata  Pk, 
Amanrochsete  atra  (^.  ^  S.), 


Gidium  destruens  Pk. 
Diplodina  quercina  Pk, 
Exoascus  Cerasi  Fckl, 


M.  S.  Baxter,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Aspidium  Boottii  Tuckm, 

J,  H.  Bamhart,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Alliaria  AUiaria  Brift,  I   Azalea  lutea  Z. 

Kneiffia  fruticosa  ( Z. ) .  | 
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L.  M.  Underwood, 

Antboceros  Isevis  Z. 

A.  HalluAust, 

A.  fiisiformis  Aust.  I 

A.  Carolinianus  Mx. 

I 

Riccia  nigrella  Z>C. 
Aytonia  erythrosperma  C/nd, 
Cyathophora  qaadrata  7>/f . 
Lepidozia  sphagnicola  Evans. 
Nardia  Macounii  Und, 
Chiloscyphus  polyanthoa  Cd, 
Plagiochila  Virginica  Evans, 
Jungermannia  Novae-Caesarese  Evans, 
Cephalozia  fluitans  Spruce. 
C.  Turneri  Lindb, 


New  York,  N.  Y. 

Porella  pinnata  Z. 
Frullania  Selwyniana  Pets, 
Lejeunia  Macounii  Spruce 
L.  serpylli folia  Lib, 

Kantia  Sprengelii  (Mart,) 
Blepharostoma  nematodes  (Aust.y 
Lentinas  Underwoodii  PJk, 
L.  vcntricosus  Pk, 

Pholiota  sabulosa  Pk. 
Flammula  Underwoodii  Pi. 
Boletus  tabacinus  PA. 
Puccinia  argentata  IVint, 
Coleosporium  Campanula  fVinf, 


Sphagnum  teres  Angst, 

S.  intermedium  Hoffm, 

S.  Girgensohnii  Russ, 


G.  F.  Atkinson,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Sphagnum  acutifolium  Ehrh, 
squarrosum  Pers, 


S. 
S. 


Wulfianum  Girg. 


M.  B.  Fernald,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

W.  D.  Jackson,  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

F.  B.  Southwick,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Aster  Herveyi  Gr, 

Inocybe  radiata  Pk, 

Anthurus  borealis  Burt, 

A.  C.  Waghorne,  Bay  of  Islands,  N'fld. 

Amphisphseria  inaequalis  E,  &*  E, 

Panns  betulinus  PJk,  I 

J.  B.  Fuller,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Sclerotinia  infundibuliformis  PM. 


'Lepidium  campestre  Br, 
Nasturtium  sylvestre  .^.  Br, 
Geranium  molle  Z. 
Phlox  subulata  Z. 
Arceuthobium  pusillum  Pk, 
Solanum  Dulcamara  Z. 


Symphytum  asperrimum  Sims^ 
Rumex  crispus  Z. 
CEnothera  pumila  Z. 
Setaria  viridis  Bv, 
Bromus  tectorum  Z. 


Stewart  H.  Burnham,  Vaughns,  N.  Y. 


N3rmph3ea  reniformis  DC. 
Solidago  puberula  Nutt. 
Aster  sagittifolius  fVil/d, 


Poria  violacea  Fr. 
Hypomyces  violaceus  7i//. 
Peziza  odorata  PJk, 


Pimpinella  Saxifraga  Z. 
Aspidium  Boottii  Tuckm. 
Botrychium  tematum  Sw,. 

F.  L.  Harvey,  Orono,  Me. 

Embolus  ochreatus  Sacc. 
Heydenia  fungicola  Pk, 
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E.  Bartholomew,  Rockport,  Kan. 


L^piota  Morgani  Pk. 
Li.  mutata  Pk. 

Psathyrella  debilis  Pk, 
P.  gracillima  Pk, 

Pol3rporus  Bartholomaei  Pk, 
Tjlostoma  punctatnm  Pk, 
T.  obesam  C,  6*  E, 

Lycoperdon  IHaceum  B,  &»  M, 
Scleroderma  Corium  Grav, 
Stereum  albobadium  Sckw, 
Cortidam  argentatum  E,  &*  E. 


Pistillaria  Bartholomsei  E,  6*  E. 
Hypoxylon  Caries  (Sckw.), 
Puccinia  tecta  £,  6*.  B. 
P.  Triodiae  E,  &»  B, 

P.  Kansensis  £,  6*  B. 

P.  clavispora  E,  &*  B. 

P.  jabata  £,  *•  B, 

P.  vexans  Arik, 

P.  Bartholomaei  Diet, 

P.  Xanthifolise  E.  6*  E, 

Cryptophallus  albiceps  Pk. 


A.  J.  McClatchie,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Lcntinus  magnas  Pk.  I   Hypholoma  atrifolium  Pk, 

Tnbaria  tenuis  Pk.  \    Montagnites  CandoUei  Pr, 

H.  W.  Barratt,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  \ 
Tricholoma  terrenm  Schajf,  var.  fragrans  Pk, 

E.  C.  Howe,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Koeleria  cristata  Pers,  I   Polypoms  conchifer  Sckw. 

Agropyron  violaceum  Lange,  \ 

F.  C.  Yeomans,  Camas,  Wash. 

Oitocybe  sabsodalis  Pk,  I   Galera  semilanceata  Ph* 

Omphalia  luteola  Pk,  \     Boletinus  appendicaIatas/V(. 

C.  G.  Lloyd,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Dsedalea  Kansensis  EllU,  \  Marasmius  gregarins  Pk, 

H.  Webster,  East  Milton,  Mass. 
Lactarios  lutfolas  Pk, 

F.  G.  Howland,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Oitocybe  dealbata  Sew, 

J,  Deamess,  London,  Canada. 

Melogramma  horridnm  E.  &*  E, 

J.  A.  Lintner,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Sporotricham  entomophilnm  Pk, 

B.  Jones,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Flammvla  magna  Pk, 

W.  Herbst,  Trcxlertown,  Penn. 
Rnssnla  subdepallens  Pk, 

C.  Mcllvaine,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Cortinarins  intmsas  Pk.  \  Flammula  edulis  Pk. 
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G.  £.  Francis,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Tricholoma  acre  Pk,  I  Tricholoma  pallidum  Pk, 

T.  polyphyllum  DC,  \ 

R.  K.  Macadam,  Boston,  Mass. 
Cortinarius  introsas  Pk, 

Calvin  Shaffer,  Albany,  'N.  Y. 

An  ear  of  com  with  all  its  kernels  smutted. 


R.  F.  Dearborn,  Lynn,  Mass. 
W.  Frothingham,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Lepiota  rhacodes  VitL 

Agarlcus  campester  Z. 

W.  Hailes,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Agaricus  campester  Z.  i   Lepiota  naucinoides  Pk, 

A.  Rodmani  Pk,  \ 

H.  C.  Beardslee,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Boletus  rubropunctus  Pk, 

(C.) 
SPECIES  OF  PLANTS  NOT  BEFORE  REPORTED. 

Geranium  molle  L. 

Grassy  places.  Rochester.  June.  Collected  by  Mary  E.  Macati- 
ley;  communicated  by  /.  B,  Fuller, 

This  plant  has  been  introduced  into  this  country  from  Europe  and 
is  occasionally  spontaneous. 

Geranium  dissectum  Z. 

Waste  places.  Vaughns,  Washington  county.  June.  S.  H, 
Burnham,  This  also  is  an  introduced  species  which  is  sometimes 
spontaneous.  It  resembles  our  indigenous  Carolina  crane's  bill, 
G,  Carolinianufn,  from  which  it  may  be  separated  by  its  shorter, 
nearly  globular,  finely-pitted  seeds.    It  is  a  rare  species. 

Prunus  Mahaleb  Z. 

Rocky  bank  of  the  Hudson  river  above  Lansingburg,  Rensselaer 
county.    May  and  June, 

This  small  cherry  as  well  as  our  other  introduced  and  cultivated 
species  is  sometimes  spontaneous. 
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Prunus  nigra  Ait. 

Meadowdale,  H^lderberg  mountains,  and  various  places  in  Essex 
county.    May. 

This  wild  plum  has  commonly  been  considered  a  mere  form  or 
variety  of  our  common  wild  red  plum,  Prunus  Americana.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  greater  accuracy  will  be  attained  and  the  purposes 
of  science  will  be  better  subserved  if  it  is  kept  separate.  Both  species 
occur  in  the  vicinity  of  Albany  and  present  noticeable  differences. 
In  P.  nigra  the  flowers  are  rather  larger  and  sometimes,  at  least,  if 
not  always,  the  petals  assume  a  pink  or  rosy  hue  with  advancing  age. 
The  fruit  is  larger  and  its  stone  is  larger  and  more  compressed. 

Amelanchier  oligocarpa  I^csm. 
Adirondack  mountains.  Why  this  plant  was  ever  reduced  to  the 
rank  of  a  mere  variety  of  A,  Canadensis  is  more  than  I  can  clearly 
understand.  It  differs  from  that  species  in  its  leaves,  flowers  and 
fruit,  and  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  in  the  size  it  attains,  and  the 
habitat  it  manifestly  prefers.  Its  leaves  are  thinner  and  smooth  even 
when  young,  they  are  pointed  at  the  base,  tapering  into  a  petiole  but 
two  to  three  lines  long,  its  flowers  are  smaller  and  fewer  in  a  cluster, 
its  fruit  is  oval  rather  than  globose  and  the  plant  appears  to  delight 
in  the  cool  shade  of  mountain  forests  and  in  elevated  situations.  It 
flowers  in  June  and  ripens  its  fruit  in  July  and  August. 

Amelanchier  spicata  DC. 

Sandy  soil.  Karner,  Albany  county.  Thin  shaly  soil  covering 
rocks.  Near  Lansingburg,  Rensselaer  county.  Flowering  in  May, 
in  fruit  in  June  and  July. 

This  plant,  as  it  occurs  with  us,  is  well  marked  and  quite  distinct 
in  the  character  of  its  leaves.  These  are  very  unlike  those  of  the 
preceding  species  in  character  and  texture.  They  are  thick  and 
firm,  densely  woolly  on  the  lower  surface  when  young,  orbicular  or 
oval  and  very  obtuse  at  both  ends.  They  are  more  coarsely  serrate 
than  in  our  other  species,  and  the  serratures  are  mostly  limited  to  the 
upper  half  of  the  leaf.  The  petiole  varies  in  length  from  three  to  six 
lines.    The  flowers  are  small  and  commonly  numerous,  giving  a 
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Spike-like  appearance  to  the  racemes.  The  plants  are  small,  those 
of  the  Lansingburg  station  scarcely  exceeding  a  foot  in  hight,  yet 
they  were  found  flowering  and  fruiting. 

Pimpineiia  SaxifragaZ. 

In  a  meadow  near  Vaughns.  Burnham.  This  is  an  introduced, 
species  rarely  found  growing  spontaneously. 

Sanicula  gregaria  BUknelL 
Near  Albany.  June.  This  species  has  recently  been  separated 
from  S.  Marylandica,  with  which  it  has  been  confused.  The  fertile 
flowers  have  long  styles  as  in  that  species,  but  it  is  more  gregarious 
in  its  mode  of  growth,  its  petals  are  yellowish,  its  stem  naked  below 
the  branches  or  at  most  bearing  but  one  leaf,  and  its  rather  numerous 
radical  leaves  have  only  five  leaflets  each,  the  basal  leaflets  not  being 
deeply  cleft  as  in  both  S.  Marylandica  and  5*.  Canadensis, 

Coreopsis  tinctoria  JVuU. 

In  a  meadow  between  Ballston  and  Round  Lake,  Saratoga  county. 
August. 

This  plant  is  indigenous  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  It  is  often 
cultivated  as  an  ornamental  plant  and  it  sometimes  escapes  from  cul- 
tivation and  becomes  sparingly  spontaneous. 

Azalea  lutea  Z. 

Tarrytown.  May.  /.  Hendley  Barnhart.  Pennsylvania  is  given 
in  the  Manual  as  the  northern  limit  of  the  range  of  this,  beautiful 
flame-colored  azalea  (Rhododendron  calendulaceum  Torr.  in  the 
Manual),  but  its  recent  discovery  in  Westchester  county  extends  this 
limit  northward  and  adds  a  pretty  flowering  shrub  to  our  flora. 

Senedo  obovatus  MuhL 

Rather  moist  soil  in  thin  woods.  Southfields,  Orange  county,  and 
New  Baltimore,  Greene  county.    June. 

This  and  the  next  following  species  were  reported  by  Dr.  Torrey  as 
varieties  of  Senecio  aureus.     But  the  present  tendency  of  our  leading 
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l>otanists  is  to  recognize  their  specific  rank.  They  are,  therefore, 
-now  reported  as  valid  species.  The  radical  or  basal  leaves  furnish  the 
jnost  available  characters  for  the  separation  of  the  four  species  for- 
merly lumped  together  under  one  name.  The  distinguishing  fea- 
:tures  may  be  tabulated  as  follows: 

Radical  leaves  cordate S.  aureus. 

Radical  leaves  not  cordate i 

^  Radical  leaves  round,  obovate  or  spatulate,  taper- 
ing below  into  a  somewhat  flattened  or  mar- 
gined and  commonly  glabrous  petiole S.  obovatus. 

1  Radical  leaves  oblong  or  oblong-lanceolate,  cre- 
nately  toothed,  tapering  below  into  a  slender 

more  or  less  hairy  or  tomentose  petiole S.  Balsamitae. 

a.  Radical  leaves  oblong  or  lanceolate,  sharply  ser- 
rate, almost  truncate  at  the  base  or  abruptly 
narrowed  into  the  glabrous  petiole S.  Robbinsii. 

Senecio  Balsamitae  Muhl. 

Rocky  places  or  thin  soil  covering  rocks.     Brownsville,  JeflEerson 

•county,  and  Whitehall,  Washington  county.    June. 

In  the  Forty-seventh  Report,  page  i6,  this  plant  was  confused 

with  S.  Robbinsii  and  subjoined  to  it  as  variety  subtomentosa.    It  is 

•clearly  distinct. 

L]rsimachia  vulgaris  Z. 

The  common  loosestrife  was  doubtless  introduced  into  this  country 
.as  an  ornamental  garden  plant,  but  it  sometimes  escapes  from  culti- 
vation and  is  found  growing  freely  in  waste  places  and  by  roadsides. 
-Cedarville,  Herkimer  county.    June. 

Symphytum  asperrimimi  Sims. 

Roadsides.  Chili,  Monroe  county.  Mrs.  J.  H.  McGuire.  Com- 
-municated  by  /.  B,  Fuller, 

This  has  been  introduced  and  cultivated  as  a  fodder  plant,  but  like 
tnany  others  it  is  disposed  to  run  wild. 

Fissidens  incurvus  Schwagr. 
Rocks  in  damp  places.    Trout  lake,  St.  Lawrence  county.     Octo- 
l>er.    Mrs.  £.  C.  Anthony.  / 
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DiplophjUum  taxifoliiim  Dumort. 
Wet  cliffs.    Avalanche  Pass,  Essex  county.    August.    Mrs,  E^ 
G.  Britton.    In  the  Manual  this  plant  bears  the  name  Diplophyllum 
albicans  var.  taxtfoUum. 

Jungermannia  autumnalis  £>C. 

Trail  to  Rock  falls,  Adirondack  mountains.  August.  Mrs.  Brit- 
ton. 

Amanita  magnivelaris  n.  sp. 

Pileus  convex  or  nearly  plane,  glabrous,  slightly  viscid  when 
moist,  even  on  the  margin,  white  or  yellowish-white;  lamellae  close,, 
free,  white;  stem  long,  nearly  equal,  glabrous,  white,  furnished  with 
a  large  membranous  white  annulus,  sheathed  at  the  base  by  the 
appressed  remains  of  the  membranous  volva,  the  bulbous  base  taper- 
ing downwards  and  radicating;  spores  broadly  elliptical,  .0004  in* 
long,  .00024  to  .0003  broad. 

Pileus  3  to  5  in.  broad;  stem  5  to  7  in.  long,  4  to  6  lines  thick. 

Solitary  in  woods.     Port  Jefferson,  Suffolk  county.    July. 

The  species  resembles  Amanita  verna,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
its  large  persistent  annulus,  the  elongated  downwardly  tapering  bulb 
of  its  stem  and  especially  by  its  elliptical  spores. 

Amanitopsis  pusilla  n.  sp. 

Pileus  thin,  broadly  convex  or  nearly  plane,  subglabrous,  slightly 
umbonate,  even  on  the  margin,  pale  brown;  lamellae  narrow,  thin^ 
clostr,  free,  becoming  brownish;  stem  short,  hollow,  bulbous,  the  bulb 
margined  by  the  remains  of  the  membranous  volva;  spores  broadly 
elliptical,  .0002  to  .00024  in.  long,  .00016  broad. 

Pileus  about  i  in.  broad;  stem  8  to  12  lines  long,  i  to  2  lines 
thick. 

Grassy  ground.  Gouvemeur,  St.  Lawrence  county.  September. 
Mrs,  Anthony. 

Lepiota  subprocera  Saut. 

Round  Lake,  Saratoga  county.  August.  This  plant  differs  but 
little  from  L.  procera,  the  parasol  mushroom.  Its  smaller  size  and 
smooth  unspotted  stem  are  the  chief  marks  of  distinction.    The 
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author  of  the  species  claims  that  the  scales  of  its  pileus  are  more  per- 
sistent, but  these  are  commonly  persistent  in  undoubted  L.  procera. 

Lepiota  Miamensis  Morg. 

Thin  woods  and  heathy  places.  Fulton  Chain,  Herkimer  county, 
August. 

Our  specimens  differ  slightly  from  the  typical  form  in  being 
smaller  and  in  having  the  pileus  sometimes  umbonate.  This  is  6  to 
12  lines  broad  and  the  stem  is  12  to  18  lines  long  in  our  specimens. 

Lepiota  nigoso-reticulata  Lorin, 
Open  mossy  or  heathy  places.    Sand  Lake,  Rensselaer  county^ 
Saranac  Lake,  Franklin  county,  and  Karner,  Albany  county. 

This  species  resembles  L.  amianthina  in  color,  but  in  size  and  shape 
and  in  the  attachment  of  the  lamellae  it  approaches  L.  granulosa.  Its 
distinguishing  characters  are  its  rugose  or  rugose-reticulated  pileus 
and  its  strong  odor.  This  is  unpleasant  and  resembles  that  of  vege- 
table mold  or  mossy  humus.  The  surface  of  the  pileus  is  commonly 
radiately  wrinkled  and  the  rugosity  is  usually  more  pronounced  in 
the  center  of  the  pileus  than  toward  or  on  the  margin.  Specimens 
sometimes  occur  that  have  the  surface  of  the  pileus  even.  The  flesh 
is  white  when  dry  and  the  lamellae  are  white.  The  stem  is  yellowish 
within  but  it  has  a  white  pith  or  is  hollow.  It  is  pale  ochraceous 
below  the  slight  or  evanescent  annulus.  The  pileus  also  is  of  this 
color  and  both  are  granulose.  The  margin  of  the  pileus  is  often 
appendiculate  with  the  remains  of  the  veil. 

Tricholoma  ionides  Bu// 
Grassy  ground  and  lawns.    Gouvemeur.    Sept.    Mrs,  Anthony. 
The  specimens  are  smaller  than  the  typical  form,  the  pileus  being  one 
inch  or  less  in  diameter. 

Clitocybe  virens  Sco/. 
Thin  woods.    Selkirk,  Albany  county.    Aug.    This  species,  like 
C.  odora,  has  an  agreeable  fragrance,  but  it  may  be  distinguished  from 
that  plant  by  its  thin  pileus  and  thin  narrow  crowded  white  lamellae. 
7 
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Collybia  nigrodisca  n.  sp. 

Pileus  thin,  convex,  glabrous,  whitish  or  smoky  white  with  a  brown 
or  blackish  disk,  flesh  white;  lamellae  rather  broad,  subdistant, 
rounded  behind,  adnexed,  whitish  inclining  to  creamy  yellow;  stem 
equal,  hollow,  pruinose,  even  or  but  slightly  striate,  whitish;  spores 
subelliptical,  .00024  to  .0003  in.  long,  .00016  broad. 

Pileus  I  to  1.5  in.  broad;  stem  i  to  1.5  in.  long,  about  2  lines  thick. 

Sandy  soil.    Wading  River,  Suffolk  county.   July. 

In  size  and  in  the  character  of  the  lamellae  this  plant  bears  some 
resemblance  to  Marasmius  oreades,  but  in  other  respects  it  is  far  dif- 
ferent. 

Collybia  uniformis  n.  $p, 

Pileus  thin,  hemispherical  or  convex,  glabrous,  hygrophanous, 
grayish-brown  when  moist,  paler  when  dry,  the  thin  margin  even,  at 
first  involute  or  strongly  incurved;  lamellae  narrow,  crowded, 
rounded  behind,  nearly  free,  whitish;  stem  equal,  glabrous  or  slightly 
pruinose,  hollow,  grayish-brown,  with  a  slight  white  mycelioid 
tomentum  at  the  base;  spores  minute,  subglobose,  .00012  to  .00016 
in.  broad. 

Plant  caespitose;  pileus  3  to  6  lines  broad;  stem  about  i  in.  long, 
I  line  thick. 

Among  mosses  on  much  decayed  wood.   Saranac  Lake.    Sept. 

The  species  belongs  to  the  tribe  Confertipedes  and  is  related  to 
C  acervata,  C.  Fatnilia,  etc.  The  plants  are  quite  regular  and  unifcMin 
in  size  and  shape. 

Pleurotus  mastrucatus  I^r. 

Decaying  wood.  Bethlehem,  Albany  county.  September.  This 
species  is  very  rare  with  us,  but  it  is  well  marked  by  the  gelatinous 
upper  stratum  of  the  pileus. 

Lactarius  seriiluus  Fr. 

Woods.    Port  Jefferson,  Suffolk  county.   July. 

The  plants  referred  to  this  species  in  Report  24,  p.  74,  proved  to  be 
distinct  and  were  published  in  Report  28,  p.  50,  under  the  name  Lac- 
taritis  aquifluus.  The  plants  now  under  consideration  agree  well  with 
the  description  and  figures  of  L.  serifluas  and  are  believed  to  be  the 
true  species. 
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Russula  anomala  n.  sp. 

Pileus  thin,  fragile,  nearly  plane  or  somewhat  centrally  depressed, 
%vith  no  viscid  or  separable  pellicle,  distinctly  striate  on  the  margin, 
white,  flesh  white,  taste  acrid ;  lamellae  thin,  moderately  close,  adnate, 
entire  or  with  an  occasional  short  one  intervening,  white,  dusted  with 
the  white  spores  when  dry;  stem  equal,  solid  or  spongy  within,  white; 
spores  subglobose,  .0003  *o  -00035  in.  broad. 

Pileus  I  to  1.5  in.  broad;  stem  i  to  1.5  in.  long,  3  to  4  lines  thick. 

Damp  ground  under  trees.    Port  Jeflferson.   July. 

This  plant  has  the  fragile  pileus  and  striate  margin  characteristic 
of  the  tribe  Fragiles,  but  its  pileus  is  destitute  of  the  viscid  separ- 
able pellicle  which  also  belongs  to  species  of  that  tribe.  If.it  had  a 
viscid  pileus  it  would  approach  Russula  fragilis  so  closely  that  it 
might  be  regarded  as  a  white  variety  of  that  species.  It  will  probably 
be  better  to  refer  it  to  the  tribe  Rigidae,  notwithstanding  the  fragile 
character  of  its  pileus  and  its  distinctly  striate  margin. 

Russula  pusilla  n.  sp. 

Pileus  very  thin,  nearly  plane  or  slightly  and  umbilicately  de- 
pressed in  the  center,  glabrous,  slightly  striate  on  the  margin,  red, 
sometimes  a  little  darker  in  the  center,  the  thin  pellicle  separable, 
flesh  white,  taste  mild ;  lamellae  broad  for  the  size  of  the  plant,  sub- 
ventricose,  subdistant,  adnate  or  slightly  rounded  behind,  white, 
becoming  yellowish-ochraceous  in  drying;  stem  short,  soft,  solid  or 
spongy  within,  white;  spores  faintly  tinged  with  yellow,  .0003  in* 
broad. 

Pileus  scarcely  i  in.  broad;  stem  6  to  12  lines  long,  2  to  3  lines 
thick. 

Bare  ground  in  thin  woods.    Port  Jeflferson.   July. 

The  coloring  matter  of  the  pileus  may  be  rubbed  upon  paper  and 
produce  on  it  red  stains  if  the  surface  is  previously  moistened  with 
water  or  dilute  alcohol.  This  is  one  of  the  smallest  Russulas  known 
to  me.  The  pileus  is  less  than  an  inch  broad  and  the  stem  less  than 
an  inch  long  in  all  the  specimens  seen  by  me.  The  species  is  closely 
allied  to  R.  puellaris,  and  especially  resembles  the  variety  intensior  in 
•color.    It  differs  in  its  smaller  size,  even  or  but  slightly  striate  margin. 
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broad  lamellae  and  in  the  stem  or  flesh  not  becoming  yellowish- 
dotted  where  touched. 

Russula  ochrophylla  n,  sp, 

Pileus  firm,  convex  becoming  expanded  and  often  somewhat  cen- 
trally depsessed,  even  or  rarely  very  slightly  striate  on  the  margiif 
when  old,  purple  or  dark  purplish-red,  flesh  white,  purplish  under  the 
adnate  cuticle,  taste  mild ;  lamellae  entire,  a  few  of  them  forked  at  the 
base,  subdistant,  adnate,  at  first  yellowish,  at  length  bright  ochra- 
ceous-buflf,  dusted  by  the  spores  when  dry,  the  interspaces  somewhat 
venose;  stem  equal  or  nearly  so,  solid  or  spongy  in  the  center,  reddish 
or  rosy  tinted,  paler  than  the  pileus;  spores  bright  ochraceous-buff, 
globose,  verruculose,  .0004  in.  broad. 

Pileus  2  to  4  in.  broad;  stem  1.5  to  2.5  in.  long,  6  to  10  lines  thick. 

Grassy  ground  under  oak  trees.    Menands.    July. 

Var.  albipes  n.  var.  Pileus  deep  red;  stem  white;  otherwise  like 
the  type. 

In  the  size  of  the  plant  and  the  color  of  the  pileus  and  stem  this  is 
almost  exactly  like  Russula  drimeia,  as  shown  by  Cooke's  lUustr. 
pi.  1023.  It  also  agrees  in  nearly  all  points  with  the  description  of 
that  species,  diflfering  only  in  the  color  of  the  lamellae  and  spores  and 
in  its  mild  taste.  It  is  therefore  with  some  hesitation  that  I  have  sep- 
arated it  as  a  distinct  species.  The  flavor  has  been  made  a  character 
of  such  prime  importance  in  distinguishing  the  species  of  Russula 
that  in  Massee's  recent  work,  British  Fungus  Flora,  all  the  British 
species  are  grouped  in  two  Sections,  one  of  which  depends  upon  its 
species  having  a  mild  taste,  the  other,  an  acrid  one.  It  scarcely  seems 
right  to  disregard  a  character  to  which  so  much  importance  has  been 
given,  and  therefore  I  have  recognized  it.  In  the  figure  of  R.  drimeia, 
to  which  I  have  referred,  the  lamellae  are  of  a  canary  yellow,  a  color 
which  I  have  not  seen  in  the  lamellae  of  our  plant.  In  it  they  are  at 
first  pale  yellow,  but  when  mature  and  in  the  dried  state  both  they  and 
the  spores  are  almost  exactly  the  color  called  in  Ridgway's  Nomen- 
clature of  Colors,  ochraceous-buff.  If  there  is  any  departure  they 
are  a  shade  brighter. 

The  mild  taste  of  our  plant  led  me  to  try  its  edible  qualities.  The 
flavor  was  not  at  all  disagreeable,  but  the  firmness  of  the  flesh  was 
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.  such  that  it  might  be  called  rather  tough,  and  it  would  probably  ex- 
clude this  species  from  the  first  class  of  edible  mushrooms.  If  stewed 
in  milk  or  cream  the  liquid  assumes  some  of  the  purplish  or  pinkish- 
purple  hue  of  the  mushroom.  This  coloration  would  probably  be 
avoided  if  the  mushrooms  were  peeled  before  stewing. 

According  to  Cooke,  the  flavor  of  R.  drimeia  is  "  so  intensely  pep- 
pery that  after  tasting  a  small  fragment,  the  tongue  tingled  for  more 
than  half  an  hour.  " 

Russula  cyanoxantha  Fr. 
Grassy  ground.     Menands.    August. 

Russula  albella  n.  sp. 

Pileus  thin,  fragile,  dry,  plane  or  slightly  depressed  in  the  center, 
even  or  obscurely  striate  on  the  margin,  commonly  white,  sometimes 
tinged  with  pink  or  rosy  red,  especially  on  the  margin,  flesh  white, 
taste  mild;  lamellae  entire,  white,  becoming  dusted  by  the  spores; 
stem  equal,  solid  oV  spongy  within,  white;  spores  white,  globose; 
.0003  in.  broad. 

Pileus  2  to  3  in.  broad ;  stem  i  to  2  in.  long,  3  to  4  lines  thick. 

Dry  soil  of  frondose  woods.     Port  Jefferson.    July. 

Closely  allied  to  R.  lactea,  but  diflfering  in  its  fragile  texture,  entire 
lamellae,  more  slender  stem  and  in  the  pileus  not  cracking  into  areolae* 

Marasmius  impudicus  jFt. 

Under  pine  trees  and  sweet  fern  bushes.    Delmar.    September. 

Entoloma  grande  n,  sp, 
Pileus  fleshy,  thin  toward  the  margin,  glabrous,  nearly  plane  when 
mature,  commonly  broadly  umbonate  and  rugosely  wrinkled  about 
the  umbo,  moist  in  wet  weather,  dingy  yellowish-white  verging  to 
brownish  or  grayish-brown,  flesh  white,  odor  and  flavor  farinaceousj 
lamellae  broad,  subdistant,  slightly  adnexed,  becoming  free  or  nearly 
$0,  often  wavy  or  uneven  on  the  edge,  whitish  becoming  flesh-colored 
with  maturity;  stem  equal  or  nearly  so,  solid,  somewhat  fibrous  exter- 
nally, mealy  at  the  top,  white;  spores  angular,  .0003  to  .0004  in.  long 
and  broad. 
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Pileus  4  to  6  in.  broad ;  stem  4  to  6  in.  long,  8  to  12  lines  thick. 

Thin  mixed  woods.    Menands.    August. 

The  flavor  of  this  mushroom  is  not  at  first  disagreeable,  but  an 
unpleasant  burning  sensation  is  left  in  the  mouth  for  a  considerable 
time  after  tasting.    It  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion. 

Nolanea  picea  Kalchb. 

Pileus  thin,  varying  from  broadly  conical  to  convex  or  nearly 
plane,  often  irregular  from  its  crowded  or  caespitose  mode  of  growth, 
even,  covered  with  a  grayish  pruinosity,  hygrophanous,  blackish 
when  moist,  grayish-brown  when  dry,  the  thin  even  margin  at  first 
incurved  and  slightly  tinged  with  red,  extending  beyond  the  lamellae; 
lamellae  moderately  close,  rounded  behind  and  slightly  adnexed> 
often  becoming  ventricose  with  the  expansion  of  the  pileus,  more  or 
less  serrate  on  the  margin,  whitish  then  flesh-colored;  stem  equal, 
often  flexuose,  stuffed  or  hollow,  reddish-brown  or  blackish;  spores 
narrowly  elliptical,  .0003  to  .0004  in.  long,  .0002  broad. 

Pileus  8  to  24  lines  broad;  stem  i  to  1.5  in.  long,  i  to  2  lines  thick. 

Among  chips.    Adirondack  mountains.    September. 

This  fungus  has  the  fishy  odor  of  such  species  as  Nolanea  nigripes 
and  N.  pisciodoray  to  which  it  is  closely  related,  but  from  which  it  dif- 
fers in  its  glabrous  or  merely  pruinose  pileus  and  in  its  coloration. 
We  have  referred  it  to  A/^./^ic^a,  although  it  differs  in  some  minor  par- 
ticulars from  the  description  of  that  species.  On  this  account  we 
have  recorded  the  description  of  our  plant  as  made  at  the  time  of  the 
collection  of*  the  specimens.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  papilla 
on  the  pileus  in  our  plant,  yet  this  is  given  as  one  of  the  characters 
of  the  European  species.  Still  the  figures  of  it  as  given  by  Kalch- 
brenner  himself  and  also  by  Gillet  show  no  papilla,  and  for  this  reason 
especially  we  have  the  more  confidently  considered  our  plant  as 
specifically  the  same. 

Pholiota  rugosa  n.  s/>. 

Pileus  thin,  broadly  conical  or  campanulate  becoming  expanded 
and  often  umbonate,  hygrophanous,  yellowish-red  or  ferruginous 
and  striatulate  on  the  margin  when  moist,  pale  yellow  or  buff  and 
commonly  rugose  when  dry;  lamellae  close,  adnexed,  yellowish-white 
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or  cream-colored  becoming  ferruginous  or  brownish-ferruginous 
with  age,  white  and  minutely  denticulate  on  the  edge;  stem  flexuose, 
equal  or  slightly  thickened  toward  the  base,  hollow,  fibrillose  or 
sometimes  squamulose  below  the  annulus,  pruinose  or  mealy  above, 
pallid,  the  annulus  membranous,  white  or  whitish,  radiately  striate 
on  the  upper  surface;  spores  narrowly  elliptical,  .0004  to  .0005  in. 
long,  .00024  to  .00028  broad. 

Pileus  6  to  12  lines  broad;  stem  i  to  2  in.  long,  i  to  2  lines  thick. 

Ground  among  decaying  chips.  Adirondack  mountains.  Sep- 
tember. 

The  fibrils  of  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  have  a  tawny  hue.  The 
species  is  closely  related  to  F.  togularis,  from  which  it  is  separated 
because  of  the  hyg^ophanous  pileus  and  the  adnexed  lamellae.  From 
P.  blattaria  the  different  color  adnexed  lamellae  and  larger  spores  sep- 
arate it.  The  peculiar  upper  surface  of  the  annulus  is  similar  to  that 
indicated  in  the  figure  of  P.  togularis  var.  filaris,  as  given  by  Fries. 

Pholiota  confragosa  Fr. 

Decaying  wood  in  woods.   Adirondack  mountains.    September. 

This  is  apparently  a  variable  species.  Our  specimens  resemble 
more  closely  the  long-stemmed  form  figured  by  Fries,  but  this  form 
also  sometimes  has  the  slight  but  evanescent  hairy  floes  or  scales 
when  young,  although  the  figures  do  not  show  them.  European 
authors  do  not  agree  in  the  characters  ascribed  to  the  spores  of  this 
Species;  one  describing  them  as  "  elliptic-oblong,  ferruginous  8x4,'' 
another  as  "  subellipsoid  or  sphaeroid-ellipsoid,  yellowish,  5-6x3-5 
.  or  12x5."  These  can  not  all  be  correct,  and  it  is  probable  that  two  or 
three  species  have  been  confused.  In  our  plant  the  spores  are  really 
naviculoid  or  boat  shaped.  They  are  about  .0003  in.  long,  and  .00016 
or  .0002  broad,  according  to  the  position  they  are  in,  being  more 
narrow  when  viewed  edgewise  than  when  viewed  flatwise.  In  color 
they  are  pale  ferruginous  or  yellowish-ferruginous.  P,  unicolor, 
according  to  the  description,  has  broader  lamellae  and  longer  spores, 

Flammula  magna  n.  sp, 
Pileus  fleshy,  broadly  convex,  soft,  dry,  fibrillose  and  somewhat 
virgate,  pale  yellow  or  buff,  the  margin  commonly  becoming  revo* 
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lute  with  age,  flesh  whitish  or  yellowish;  lamellae  close,  adnate  or 
slightly  decurrent,  often  crisped  or  wavy  toward  the  stem,  about 
three  lines  wide,  ochraceous;  stem  equal  or  thickened  toward  the 
base,  fleshy-fibrous,  solid,  elastic,  fibrillose,  colored  like  the  pileus, 
brighter  yellow  within;  spores  subelliptical,  ochraceous,  .0004  in. 
long,  .00024  broad. 

Caespitose;  pileus  4  to  6  in.  broad;  stem  3  to  4  in.  long,  8  to  12  lines 
thick. 

About  the  base  of  trees.  Westchester  county.  October.  Basset 
Jones. 

This  is  a  large  and  showy  species.  The  stems  are  sometimes  united 
at  the  base  into  a  solid  mass.  The  young  lamellae  are  probably  yel- 
low, but  I  have  seen  only  mature  specimens. 

Flammula  rigida  n,  sp, 

Pileus  thin,  rather  firm  and  rigid,  convex  becoming  nearly  plane  or 
centrally  depressed,  sometimes  wavy  on  the  margin,  glabrous,  hygro- 
phanous,  rusty-tawny  or  subferruginous  when  moist,  buff  or  grayish- 
buff  when  dry,  flesh  concolorous ;  lamellae  moderately  close,  adnate, 
creamy  white,  becoming  rusty  tan  color  or  subferruginous;  stem  ecjual 
or  nearly  so,  tough,  slightly  striate,  colored  like  the  pileus,  with  a 
compact  white  tomentum  on  the  lower  part  or  at  the  base;  spores 
broadly  elliptical,  .0003  to  .00035  in.  long,  .00016  to  .0002  broad. 

Pileus  I  to  1.5  in.  broad;  stem  i  to  2  in.  long,  1.5  to  3  lines  thick. 

Chip  dirt  about  an  old  lumber  camp.  Adirondack  mountains. 
September. 

The  plants  are  gregarious  and  by  their  mycelium  they  adhere 
closely  to  chips  and  fragments  of  wood  from  which  they  grow  and 
which  are  usually  pulled  up  with  them  when  they  are  gathered. 

Inocybe  unicolor  «.  sp. 

Pileus  at  first  conical  or  very  convex,  becoming  expanded  or 
broadly  convex,  firm,  tomentose-squamulose,  pale-ochraceous  or 
grayish-ochraceous,  flesh  white;  lamellae  broad,  subdistant,  some- 
what ventric^-qe,  pale-ochraceous  when  young,  tawny-ljrown  when 
old;  stem  slexider,  equal,  firm,  flexuose,  solid,  squamulose,  colored 
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like  the  pileus ;  spores  tawny-brown,  elliptical,  even,  .0004  to  ,0005  in. 
long,  .0002  to  .00025  broad. 

Pileus  8  to  12  lines  broad;  stem  i  to  1.5  in.  long,  i  to  2  lines  thick. 
-  Clay  soil.  Menands.  July.  This  plant  resembles  Inocybe  ochracea, 
from  which  it  may  be  separated  by  its  more  highly  colored  squamu- 
Iqse  stem  and  its  larger  spores.    It  belongs  to  the  tribe  Squarrosae. 

Cortinarius  nitidus  J^r. 
Swampy  woods.    Gansevoort.    August. 

Paxillus  Curtisii  Berk, 
Decaying  pine  wood  and  stumps.  Mechanicville  and  Round 
Lake.  September  and  October.  The  description  of  this  species 
appears  to  have  been  omitted  from  Saccardo's  Sylloge  Fungorum,  It 
resembles  Paxillus  panuoides  in  size  and  general  habit,  but  it  differs 
from  that  species  very  decidedly  in  its  orange-colored  narrow  lam- 
ellae, which  are  more  wavy  or  crisped  and  more  branched  and  con- 
nected. Sometimes  they  anastomose  throughout  their  whole  length, 
sometimes  they  are  forked  near  the  margin  of  the  pileus  and  abund- 
antly crisped  and  connected  toward  the  base.  The  spores  are  minute, 
.00016  in.  long,  .00008  broad.  The  color  of  the  pileus  in  the  typical 
form  is  said  to  be  sulphur- yellow  and  the  substance  tawny.  In  oui* 
specimens  the  pileus  is  commonly  tawny  and  the  flesh  yellow,  just 
the  reverse  of  the  characters  ascribed  in  the  type.  The  pileus  is  apt 
to  become  blackish  in  drying,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  and  the  plant 
emits  a  peculiar  strong  odor,  which  it  retains  for  a  long  time  even  in 

the  dried  state. 

Stropharia  siccipes  Karst, 

On  dung  in  pasture.    Jordanville,  Herkiner  county.    June. 

This  dung-inhabiting  mushroom  is  related  to  Stropharia  stcrcoraria 
and  S,  semiglohata,  but  it  differs  from  both  in  its  dry  flocculose  and 
minutely  fibrillose  stem.  The  veil  is  white  and  often  adheres  in  frag- 
ments to  the  margin  of  the  pileus,  thereby  making  an  approach  to  the 
genus  Hypholoma.  In  such  cases  the  annulus  is  very  slight  or  wholly 
wanting.  The  stem  is  stuffed  with  a  white  cottony  pith,  but  it  some- 
times becomes  hollow  with  age.  The  pileus  is  viscid  when  moist 
and  quite  variable  in  color. 
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Hypholoma  capnoides  Fr. 

On  and  about  spruce  stumps  and  decaying  wood  of  spruce.  Adi- 
rondack mountains.     September. 

Psathyra  umbonata  n,  sp. 

Pileus  submembranous,  campanulate,  umbonate,  hygrophanous, 
purplish-brown  and  striatulate  when  moist,  grayish-white  when  dry, 
even  or  slightly  rugulose,  atomate,  the  umbo  commonly  paler  than 
the  rest;  lamellae  rather  broad,  moderately  close,  ventricose,  sub- 
adnate,  brownish-red,  becoming  purplish-brown  and  finally  almost 
black;  stem  slender,  flexuose,  hollow,  white,  commonly  hairy-tomen- 
tose  at  the  base  and  slightly  mealy  at  the  top;  spores  blackish-brown 
or  almost  black,  .0005  to  .0006  in.  long,  .0003  broad. 

Chip  dirt.    Lake  Pleasant.    July. 

The  species  is  apparently  related  to  Psathyra  corrugis,  but  differs  in 
the  color  of  the  pileus  and  of  the  young  lamellae  and  in  the  flexuose 
stem.  The  umbo  is  very  prominent  and  when  the  pileus  begins  to 
lose  its  moisture  the  umbo  becomes  very  conspicuous,,  for  it  first  loses 
color  and  becomes  much  paler  than  the  rest,  appearing  like  a  whitish 
knob  in  the  midst  of  a  dark  background.  The  margin  of  the  young 
pileus  is  straight  and  sometimes  shows  vestiges  of  a  slight  grayish 
fibrillose  veil.  In  dried  specimens  the  pileus  is  apt  to  become  sulcate- 
striate  or  radiately  sulcate. 

Coprinus  quadrifidus  /?.  sp. 

Pileus  thin,  at  first  oval,  then  campanulate,  finally  more  or  less  ex- 
panded with  the  margin  revolute,  when  young  adorned  with  a  super- 
ficial floccose-tomentose  veil,  which  soon  separates  into  evanescent 
flakes  or  scales  and  reveals  the  finely  striate  surface  of  the  pileus, 
whitish  becoming  grayish  or  grayish-brown  with  age,  the  margin 
often  wavy  or  irregular ;  lamellae  broad,  thin,  crowded,  free,  at  first 
whitish,  then  dark  purplish-brown,  finally  black;  stem  equal  or 
slightly  tapering  upward,  hollow,  floccose-squamulose,  white,  some- 
times with  a  slight  evanescent  floccose  ring  near  the  base;  spores 
.0003  to  .0004  in.  long,  .00016  to  .0002  broad. 

Plant  gregarious  or  caespitose;  pileus  2  to  3  in.  broad;  stem  3  to  4 
in.  long,  3  to  4  lines  thick. 
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Damp  vegetable  mold  or  much  decayed  wood  under  basswood 
trees.    Portage.   June. 

When  mature  the  pileus  becomes  perforated  in  the  center  and  soon 
splits  into  three  to  five,  commonly  four,  segments,  the  divisions 
extending  a  short  distance  down  the  stem,  allowing  the  parts  of  the 
pileus  to  droop  on  the  recurved  upper  parts  of  the  stem.  This  re- 
markable feature  of  the  species  has  suggested  the  specific  name.  The 
plant  is  referable  to  the  tribe  Tomentosi,  but  the  pileus  soon  becomes 
glabrous.  The  veil  is  whitish  or  slightly  yellowish.  The  spores 
appear  at  first  to  be  brownish-black,  but  they  become  black  after  a 
short  exposure. 

Psathyrella  hirta  n.  sp. 

Pileus  thin,  hemispherical  or  convex,  adorned  when  young  with 
erect  or  spreading  tufts  of  white,  easily  detersible  and  quickly  evan- 
escent hairs,  hygrophanous,  brown  or  reddish-brown  and  slightly 
striatulate  when  moist,  pale  grayish-brown  or  dingy  whitish  when 
dry,  flesh  subconcolorous;  lamellae  broad,  moderately  close,  adnate 
and  often  furnished  with  a  decurrent  tooth,  at  first  pallid,  becoming 
blackish-brown  or  black;  stem  flexuose,  squamose,  hollow,  shining, 
white;  spores  elliptical,  black,  .0005  to  .00055  in.  long,  .00025  to 
.0003  broad. 

Subcaespitose;  pileus '4  to  6  lines  broad;  stem  i  to  2  in.  long  i  to 
1.5  lines  thick. 

Dung  or  dungy  ground  in  shaded  places.  Adirondack  mountains. 
July. 

The  species  has  some  points  of  similarity  to  Psathyra  gossypina  and 
P.  pennata,  but  its  adnate  lamellae  and  black  spores  distinguish  it  from 
both.  The  hairs  of  the  pileus  are  coarse  and  vanish  so  easily  that 
they  are  preserved  with  difficulty  in  the  dried  specimens. 

Boletus  auripes  n,  sp, 
Pileus  convex,  subglabrous,  yellowish-brown,  sometimes  cracking 
in  areas  when  old,  flesh  yellow,  fading  to  whitish  with  age;  tubes 
nearly  plane,  their  mouths  small,  subrotund,  at  first  stuffed,  yellow; 
stem  nearly  equal,  solid,  even  or  slightly  reticulated  at  the  top, 
bright  yellow,  a  little  paler  within ;  spores  ochraceous-brown  tinged 
with  green,  .0005  in.  long,  .0002  broad. 
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Pileus  3  to  6  in.  broad ;  stem  3  to  5  in.  long,  8  to  12  lines  thick. 

lender  mountain  laurel,  Kalmia  latifolia.    Port  Jefferson.   July. 

The  whole  plant,  except  the  upper  surface  of  the  pileus,  is  of  a 
beautiful  yellow  color.  The  stem  is  sometimes  more  highly  colored 
than  the  tubes.    The  species  is  referable  to  the  tribe  Edules. 

Boletus  firmus  Frost. 
Thin  woods.    Ballston  lake.   August.    The  spores  in  our  plant  are 
broader  than  the  dimension  given  in  the  description.    They  are  .0005 
in.  long  and  .00024  broad.    In  other  respects  the  agreement  with  the 
description  is  very  close. 

Boletus  fumosipes  n.  sp, 

Pileus  convex  or  nearly  plane,  minutely  tomentose,  sometimes 
minutely  rivulose,  dark  olive-brown,  flesh  whitish;  tubes  at  first 
nearly  plane,  becoming  convex  with  age,  their  mouths  whitish  when 
young,  becoming  yellowish-brown,  changing  to  bluish-black  where 
bruised;  stem  equal,  solid,  smoky-brown,  minutely  scurfy  under  a 
lens;  spores  purplish-brown,  .0005  to  .0006  in.  long,  .0002  to  .00025 
broad. 

Pileus  I  to  2  in.  broad ;  stem  i  to  2  in.  long,  3  to  4  lines  thick. 

Woods.    Port  Jefferson.    July. 

This  species  resembles  small  dark  colored  forms  of  B.  chryscnteran, 
and  this  resemblance  is  still  more  noticeable  in  those  specimens  in 
which  the  pileus  cracks  in  areas,  for  in  these  the  chinks  become  red 
as  in  that  species.  The  different  color  of  the  stem  and  tubes  will  at 
once  separate  these  species. 

Boletus  illudens  n,  sp, 

Pileus  convex,  dry,  subglabrous,  yellowish-brown  or  grayish- 
brown,  sometimes  tinged  with  red,  especially  in  the  center,  flesh  pallid 
or  yellowish;  tubes  bright  yellow,  plane  or  somewhat  convex  when 
old,  adnate,  their  mouths  angular  or  subrotund,  often  larger  near  the 
stem ;  stem  nearly  equal,  sometimes  abruptly  pointed  at  the  base, 
glabrous,  pallid  or  yellowish,  coarsely  reticulated  either  wholly  or  at 
the  top  only;  spores  oblong  or  subfusiform,  yellowish-brown  tinged 
with  green,  .00045  to  .0005  in.  long,  .00016  to  .0002  broad. 
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Pileus  1.5  to  3  in.  broad;  stem  1.5  to  2.5  in.  long,  3  to  5  lines  thick. 

Woods  and  copses.    Port  Jefferson.    July. 

This  species  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  B.  subtomentostis,  with 
which  it  doubtless  has  been  confused.  The  strong  point  of  distinc- 
tion is  in  the  reticulated  stem,  which  should  place  it  among  the  Cal- 
opodes.  In  large  specimens  these  coarse  reticulations  extend  to  the 
base  of  the  stem,  in  smaller  ones  they  are  often  limited  to  the  upper 
part.  The  spores  when  first  dropped  on  white  paper  are  dark  green 
or  olive  green,  but  they  fade  to  a  yellowish-brown,  barely  tinted  with 
green. 

Boletus  rubropunctus  n.  sp, 

Pileus  convex,  glabrous,  reddish-brown,  flesh  yellowish,  unchange- 
able; tubes  nearly  plane,  depressed  about  the  stem,  their  mouths 
small,  round,  bright  golden  yellow,  not  changing  color  where 
bruised;  stem  firm,  solid,  tapering  upward,  yellow,  punctate  with  red- 
dish dots  or  squamules;  spores  olive-green,  .0005  in.  long,  .00016  to 
.0002  broad. 

Pileus  I  to  2  in.  broad;  stem  i  to  2  in.  long,  3  to  6  lines  thick. 

Woods.  Port  Jefferson.  July.  Cold  Spring  Harbor.  H,  C 
Beardslee. 

This  is  a  pretty  boletus,  well  marked  by  the  red  dots  of  the  stem. 
It  is  apparently  a  very  rare  species.  B.  radicans  is  said  to  have  the 
stem  sprinkled  with  red  particles,  but  that  is  a  larger  plant  with  the 
margin  of  the  pileus  persistently  involute  or  incurved  and  with  a 
radicating  stem,  characters  which  are  not  shown  by  our  fungus. 

Polyponis  umbellatus  Fr. 
Gouverneur,  St.  Lawrence  county.   Mrs.  E.  C.  Anthony. 

Hydnum  fennicum  Karst 

Woods,  on  naked  soil  or  among  fallen  leaves.  Port  Jefferson. 
July. 

Our  plant  differs  in  some  respects  frqm  the  description  of  the  Euro- 
pean species,  but  its  general  correspondence  is  so  close  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  specifically  distinct.  The  European  fungus  is  said  to  have 
an  acerb  taste,  approaching,  in  this  respect.  H.  acre.    But  this  species 
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is  described  as  having  a  bitterish  peppery  taste.  In  our  fungus  the 
taste  is  bitter,  resembling  that  of  Boletus  felleus.  It  has  a  farinaceous 
odor  and  a  slight  farinaceous  flavor  with  the  first  taste,  but  this  is 
soon  overcome  by  the  very  bitter  flavor. 

Hydnum  albonigrum  n.  sp. 

Pileus  convex  or  nearly  plane,  broadly  obconical,  tough  but  soft 
and  densely  tomentose  on  the  upper  surface,  buff-brown  or  smoky 
brown,  often  wholly  covered  with  a  whitish  downy  tomentum,  some- 
times on  the  margin  only,  substance  within  soft  tomentose  and  buff- 
brown  in  the  upper  stratum,  the  lower  half  hard  and  black;  aculei 
short,  at  first  white,  then  whitish  or  grayish;  stem  short,  often  irreg- 
ular compressed  or  confluent,  blackish  when  moist,  buff -brown  when 
dry,  covered  with  a  thick  dense  tomentum,  which  is  frequently  more 
abundant  toward  the  base,  hard  and  black  within;  spores  white, 
globose,  .00016  to  .0002  in.  broad. 

Pileus  I  to  3  in.  broad,  sometimes  two  or  three  confluent;  stem  i 
to  7.  in.  long. 

Ground  in  mixed  woods.    Gansevoort.   August. 

This  species  is  apparently  near  H,  nigrum^  but  it  is  well  marked  by 
the  peculiar  structure  of  the  pileus  which  is  similar  to  H,  mirabiJe  in 
having  the  upper  half  densely  tomentose  and  soft,  the  lower  half  hard 
and  black  and  continuous  with  the  stem.  Like  that  species  also  the 
tomentum  of  the  pileus  and  stem  imbibes  much  moisture  in  wet 
weather,  which  may  be  pressed  out  in  drops.  It  is  also  near  H. 
velutipes,  but  according  to  the  description,  that  species  is  fuscous 
murine  in  color,  paler  within  and  its  spores  are  smaller,  and  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  difference  in  texture  of  the  upper  and  lower  part 
of  the  pileus. 

Hydnum  vellereum  n.  sp. 

Pileus  nearly  plane,  tough,  subcoriaceous,  sometimes  centrally 
uneven  or  coUiculose,  downy- tomentose,  whitish  or  cinereous  from 
the  overspreading  tomentum,  or  somewhat  brownish-ferruginous 
and  whitish  on  the  margin,  within  fibrous,  f erruginous-brown ;  aculei 
short,  about  one  line  long,  white  or  whitish  inclining  to  brownish- 
ferruginous;  stem  short,  colored  like  the  pileus  and  often  covered 
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with  a  whitish  tomentum;  spores  white,  globose,  minutely  echinulate, 
,00016  in.  broad. 

Pileus  6  to  18  lines  broad;  stem  6  to  10  lines  long,  about  2  lines 
thick. 

Gregarious  among  fallen  leaves  in  woods.    Port  Jefferson.   July. 

This  species  appears  to  be  very  much  like  the  preceding  one,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  its  smaller  size  and  the  paler  brownish  or 
ferruginous-brown  substance  of  the  pileus  and  stem. 

Hydnum  spongiosipes  n.  sp, 

Pileus  convex,  soft,  spongy-tomentose,  but  tough  in  texture,  fer- 
ruginous-brown, the  lower  stratum  more  firm  and  fibrous,  but  con- 
colorous;  aculei  slender,  i  to  2  lines  long,  ferruginous-brown,  becom- 
ing darker  with  age ;  stem  hard  and  corky  within,  externally  spongy- 
tomentose,  colored  like  the  pileus,  the  central  substance  often  trans- 
versely zoned,  especially  near  the  top;  spores  subglobose,  nodulose, 
purplish-brown,  .00016  to  .00024  in.  broad. 

Pileus  1.5  to  4  in.  broad;  stem  1.5  to  3  in.  long,  4  to  8  lines  thick. 

Woods.    Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  counties.    August. 

This  plant  was  formerly  referred  to  Hydnum  ferrugineum  Fr.,  to 
which  it  is  closely  related  and  of  which  it  may  perhaps  be  a  variety. 
But  having  observed  it  for  several  years  I  find  it  constantly  differing 
from  the  Friesian  plant  as  figured  and  described  in  Icones  Hymen- 
omycetum,  in  having  the  pileus  convex  and  the  stem  covered  with  a 
dense  spongy  tomentum,  colored  like  the  pileus  and  quite  distinct  in 
texture  from  the  hard  central  part.  The  figure  of  H.  ferrugineum 
shows  a  depressed  pileus  and  a  stem  paler  in  color  and  of  a  uniform 
texture  that  is  without  any  external  tomentpse  coating.  Nor  does 
the  description  ascribe  such  a  character  to  the  stem  of  the  European 
plant. 

Hydnum  mirabile  J^r. 

A  plant  answering  fairly  well  to  the  description  and  figure  of  this 
species  was  found  in  the  sandy  soil  of  woods  near  Port  Jefferson.  Its 
structure  is  of  that  peculiar  character  ascribed  by  Fries  to  his  species, 
and  which  apparently  suggested  the  specific  name,  mirabile.  Its  odor 
when  the  flesh  is  cut  or  broken,  is  farinaceous  and  its  taste  is  also 
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farinaceous  at  first,  but  quickly  becomes  hot  or  peppery  like  the  taste 
of  acrid  species  of  Lactarius  and  Russula.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Fries  neglected  to  note  the  flavor  of  species  of  Hydnum,  for  it  is  of 
value  in  their  identification. 

The  substance  of  the  stem  and  pileus,  except  the  superior  stratum 
of  the  latter,  is  brittle  when  fresh,  but  compact  and  slightly  or  line- 
ately  zoned  within,  a  character  not  ascribed  by  Fries  to  his  plant.  It 
becomes  hard  and  woody  when  dry.  It  might  be  called  compactly 
fleshy  when  fresh  and  moist,  and  then  it  has  some  points  of  agree- 
ment with  H.  acre  Quel.  But  Quelet  fails  to  notice  any  difference  in 
texture  in  the  upper  and  lower  strata  of  the  pileus  in  his  plant,  a  fea- 
ture well  shown  by  our  specimens  and  strongly  emphasized  by  Fries 
in  the  description  of  H.  mirabile.  For  this  reason  we  have  referred 
our  plant  to  H.  mirabile^  although  otherwise  agreeing  quite  well  with 
the  description  of  H.  acre.  The  description  of  H,  mirabile  attributes 
an  alutaceous  color  to  the  pileus,  but  the  figure  indicates  a  pale  yel- 
low color.  In  our  plant  the  color  varies  from  grayish-buff  to  brown- 
ish-buff. Possibly  our  plant  may  prove  to  be  a  species  distinct  from 
both. 

Hydnum  separans  ».  sp. 

Resupinate,  white;  subiculum  membranous,  at  first  pure  white, 
becoming  yellowish  or  cream  color  with  age;  aculei  subulate, 
glabrous,  crowded,  2  to  3  lines  long,  fragile,  easily  separating  from 
the  subiculum  and  leaving  in  it  alveolar  impressions;  spores  globose, 
colorless,  .00016  in.  broad. 

Much  decayed  wood  of  deciduous  trees.  Adirondack  mountains- 
July. 

After  the  teeth  have  been  separated  from  the  subiculum  it  resem- 
bles somewhat  a  shallow-pored  species  of  Poria.  By  this  character, 
the  thinner  subiculum  and  the  smaller  spores  the  species  may  be  sep- 
arated from  H,  mucidumy  to  whch  it  is  allied. 

Hydnum  serratum  n.  sp. 

Resupinate,  white;  the  subiculum  thin,  somewhat  gelatinous,  livid 
white  or  bluish-tinted;  aculei  crowded,  short,  somewhat  confluent  In 
small  fasciculate  compact  clusters,  compressed,  serrate  on  the  sides 
and  at  the  apex,  white,  sometimes  slightly  tinged  with  straw  color. 
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Decorticated  wood  of  spruce,  Pkea  Mariana.  Adirondack  moun- 
tains.   September. 

This  fungus  forms  patches  several  inches  in  extent.  In  external 
appearance  it  is  suggestive  of  H.  Artocreas,  but  it  is  much  thinner, 
with  shorter,  more  compressed  and  serrate  teeth.  This  last  character 
will  also  separate  the  species  from  H.  fasciculare. 

Hydnochaste  n.  gen, 

Subiculum  effused,  submembranous,  floccose-toraentose,  setige- 
rous;  aculei  subulate,  setigerous. 

A  hydnoid  genus  of  which  the  typical  species  is  like  a  resupinate 
Hydnum  or  more  nearly  like  Caldesiella  ferruginosa,  but  it  differs  in 
having  its  hymenium  furnished  with  small  smooth  colored  setae, 
which  gives  to  the  Hydnei  a  genus  corresponding  to  Hymenochaete 
among  the  Thelephorei  and  to  Mucronoporus  among  the  Polyporei. 

Hydnochaete  setigcra  n.  sp, 

Subiculum  thin,  at  first  grayish-tawny  or  pale  tawny,  tomentulose, 
setigerous,  the  margin  even  and  concolorous  or  sometimes  somewhat 
fimbriate  and  whitish  or  grayish-white;  aculei  at  first  short,  subconi- 
cal,  blunt,  pale  tawny,  becoming  subulate  with  age,  about  one  line 
long,  villosely  setigerous,  persisting  through  the  winter  and  becom- 
ing ferruginous  or  dark  ferruginous,  the  plant  becoming  stratose  by 
the  development  of  a  new  subiculum  and  new  aculei  over  the  old 
ones  each  year,  the  setae  simple  or  branched,  .0016  to  .0024  in.  long, 
slender,  sharp  pointed;  spores  pale,  subglobose  or  broadly  elliptical, 
.0002  to  .0003  in.  long. 

Decaying  wood  of  pine,  spruce  and  hemlock.  Adirondack  moun- 
tains. July  to  September.  I  have  also  received  specimens  of  the  first 
year's  growth  of  this  fungus  from  Professor  Underwood,  who  col- 
lected them  on  the  White  mountains. 

Although  forming  strata,  this  species  must  be  very  distinct  from 
the  plant  described  by  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  under  the  name  Hydnum 
stratosum.  In  its  first  year  it  is  so  similar  in  general  appearance  to 
Caldesiella  ferruginosa  Sacc,  {Hydnum  ferruginosum  Fr.)  that  by  a 
careless  observer  it  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  it,  but  its  paler  color 
and  the  presence  of  setae  will  at  once  separate  it. 
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The  setae  of  the  aculei  are  mostly  simple  and  project  at  right  angles 
from  them,  but  those  of  the  subiculum  are  generally  longer  and  are 
often  stellately  or  radiately  branched  from  a  common  base.  Rarely 
one  or  two  short  branches  project  hofizontally  from  near  the  base. 
The  plants  form  patches  varying  from  several  inches  to  several  feet 
in  extent.  They  begin  to  develop  in  June  or  July  and  apparently  do 
not  always  become  mature  before  September. 

Radulum  Pini-Canadensis  Schw. 
Bark  of  hemlock,  Tsuga  Canadensis,    Gansevoort.    August. 

Odontia  rimosissima  n.  x/. 

Effused,  very  thin,  determinate,  crustose,  adnate,  abundantly 
rimose,  at  first  whitish,  then  pallid  or  somewhat  grayish-ochraceous; 
granules  very  minute,  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  subconical, 
distant  or  crowded,  bearing  one  or  several  setae  at  the  apex;  spores 
broadly  elliptical,  commonly  uninucleate,  .0002  to  .00024  in.  long, 
.00014  to  .00016  broad. 

Wood  and  bark  of  alder,  Alnus  incana.     Sand  Lake.     November. 

Coniophora  subochracea  n,  sp. 

Effused,  membranous,  the  subiculum  composed  of  whitish  webby 
filaments;  hymenium  greenish-ochraceous,  even  or  minutely  papil- 
lose, finally  cracking  and  revealing  the  thin  subiculum  and  the 
matrix;  spores  numerous,  broadly  elliptical,  colored,  .00024  in.  long, 
.00016  broad. 

Decaying  wood  and  bark  in  dark  damp  places.  Menands.  Octo- 
ber. 

Clavaria  platydada  Pk. 

Woods  and  swamps.    Adirondack  mountains.    September. 

Near  C.  fusiformis,  but  separated  because  of  its  flattened  obtuse 
<:lubs  tapering  below  into  a  whitish  base. 

Exobasidium  Peckii  Ifa/sfd. 
Living  leaves  and  flowers  of  stagger  bush,  Andromeda  Mariana. 
Long  Island.   June.    F.  C.  Stewart. 
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Phyllosticta  limitata  n,  sp. 
Spots  orbkular,  small,  commonly  i  to  3  lines  broad,  sometimes 
confluent,  brown  or  reddish-brown,  sometimes  becoming  gray  or 
having  a  grayish  center,  often  sterile,  definitely  limited  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  narrow  slightly  elevated  brown  or  blackish-brown  mar- 
gin; perithecia  epiphyllous,  minute,  few,  punctiform,  black;  spores 
elliptical,  .0003  in.  long,  .00016  broad. 

Living  leaves  of  apple,  Pyrus  Mains.  Westbury,  Queens  county. 
June.   Stewart. 

Phyllosticta  Apocyni  Tr^I. 
Living    leaves    of   Apocynutn    androscemifoliutn.    Mechanicville. 
July. 

Dendrophoma  crassicollis  5.  &*  S. 
Dead  bark  of  ash,  Fraxinus  Americana.   Meadowdale.   May. 

Diplodina  quercina  n,  sp. 

Perithecia  small,  .0014  to  .0016  in.  broad,  numerous,  erumpent, 
black;  spores  narrow,  subfusiform,  obscurely  uniseptate,  .0004  to 
.0006  in.  long,  .00016  broad,  usually  containing  2  to  4  nuclei. 

Dead  twigs  of  oak.   Jamaica.   April.   Stezvart. 

Pestalozzia  breviseta  Sacc. 
Living  leaves  of  apple.    Port  Jefferson.   July. 

Puccinia  Prenanthis  /2r>^/. 
Living  leaves  of  rattlesnake  root,  Prenanthes  alba.    Cedarville, 
Herkimer  county.    June.    The  aecidial  state  is  ^cidium  Prenanthis. 

^cidium  Rhamni  JPers. 
Living  leaves  of  the  alder-leaved  buckthorn,  Rhamnus  alnifolia. 
Jordanville,  Herkimer  county.    June.    The  peridia  in  our  specimens 
are  shorter  than  in  the  type. 

^ddium  Sened6nis  Desm. 

Living  leaves  of  golden  ragwort,  Senecio  aureus.  Cedarville. 
June.    This  is  the  aecidial  state  of  Puccinia  conglomerata. 
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Coleosporium  Campanula  H^t. 

Living  leaves  of  Campanula  rapunculoides.  Earlville^  Madison 
county.    August.    L.  M.  Underwood. 

Septoria  Lobelia^-Sjrphiliticse  Henn. 
Living   leaves   of   Lobelia  syphilitica.    Mechanicville,    Saratoga 
county.    September.   The  spores  in  this  species  are  larger  than  those 
of  S.  Lobelia. 

Oidium  enrsiphoides  Fr. 

Living  leaves  of  Potentilla  Norvegica.  Karner,  Albany  county. 
July.    The  affected  plant  has  a  very  unthrifty,  deformed  appearance. 

CEdocephalum  intermiztum  n,  sp. 

Fertile  hyphae  erect,  simple,  continuous  or  with  one  or  two  obscure 
septa  near  the  base,  white,  about  .0003  in.  thick,  terminating  above 
in  a  slightly  inflated  verrucose  vesicle;  spores  elliptical  or  obovate, 
even,  hyaline,  .0005  to  .001  in.  long,  .0004  to  .0006  broad. 

Dead  stems  of  Iris  Germanica,  growing  among  and  intermingled 
with  Macrosporium  Iridis, 

Sporotrichum  entomophilum  n.  sp. 
Hyphae  very  slender,  .0001  in.  thick,  branched,  forming  a  thin 
white  tomentose  stratum  over  the  matrix;  spores  subelliptical,  .00016 
to  .0002  in.  long. 

Larvae  of  elm  leaf  beetle,  GaleruceUa  luteola.  Albany.  September. 
/.  A.  Lintner. 

Ramularia  occidentalis  £,  &*  K. 
Living  or  languishing  leaves  of  great  water  dock,  Rumex  Britan- 
nica.    Mechanicville.    September. 

Ramularia  cylindriopsis  n.  sp. 

Hyphae  very  short  or  but  little  diverse  from  the  spores;  spores  very 
variable,  elliptical  oblong  or  cylindrical,  catenulate,  continuous,  .0003 
to  .001  in.  long,  .00016  to  .00^2  broad. 

Living  leaves  of  stagger  bush,  Andromeda  Mariafia.  Westbury, 
Queens  county.   June.   Stewart. 
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The  fungus  occupies  the  whole*  lower  surface  of  the  leaves  and  it 
overspreads  them  with  a  white  flocculent  stratum  of  its  spores.  It  is 
similar  in  habit  to  R.  effusutn,  which  attacks  the  leaves  of  the  common 
huckleberry,  Gaylussacia  resinosa.  It  sometimes  kills  both  leaves  and 
twigs.  It  differs  from  R.  Andromeda  in  its  shorter  hyphae,  broader 
spores  and  different  habit. 

Vertidlliiim  enecans  Speg. 

On  some  unrecognized  species  of  Marasmius.  Voorheesville, 
Albany  county.    August. 

The  parasite  completely  overspreads  the  host  plant  with  a  thin 
white  felty  covering  of  its  hyphae  and  soon  kills  it. 

Cladosporium  caricicolum  Cd. 

Living  leaves  of  carices.    Jordanville.    June. 

The  leaves  in  our  specimens  were  attacked  near  the  middle  and  so 
weakened  by  the  fungus  that  the  apical  half  had  drooped  and 
withered. 

Heterosporium  sracile  Sacc. 

Dead  and  languishing  leaves  of  flower-de-luce,  Iris  Germanica. 
Menands.    September. 

Phragmotrichum  Chailletii  JTz^. 

Cone  scales  of  white  spruce,  Picea  Canadensis.  Minerva,  Essex 
county.  July.  I  am  not  aware  that  this  interesting  and  peculiar 
fungus  has  before  been  detected  in  this  country. 

Macrosporium  Iridis  C  ^  E. 
Dead  flower  stems  of  flower-de-luce.  Iris  Germanica.    Menands. 
September. 

Macrosporium  Amaranthi  /%. 

Living  leaves  of  goose-foot,  Chenopodium  album.  Mechanicv'lle, 
Saratoga  county.    October.    (Bull.  Torr.  Bot.  Qub,  Vol.  22,  p.  493, 

1895.) 

Septonema  toruloideum  C.  &*  E. 

Decaying  pine  wood.    Menands.    October. 
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Entyloma  Veronicae  {Balst)  Lager. 
Living  leaves  of  American  speedwell,  Veronica  Americana.    Jot- 
danville.   June. 

Peronospora  calotheca  D^  By. 
Living  leaves  of  Galium  triflorum.    Cedarville,  Herkimer  county. 
June. 

The  leaves  of  badly  infested  plants  have  a  starved  appearance  and 
do  not  attain  their  usual  size,  and  the  plant  itself  is  small  and  dis- 
colored. 

Exoascus  Cerasi  {Fck/.)  Sadeb. 
Living  leaves  of  sweet  cherry,  Prunus  Avium.    Westbury,  Cut- 
chogue,  Queens,  Floral  Park  and  Flatbush,   Long  Island.    May. 
Stewart. 

Peziza  subumbrina  Boud. 
Black  muck  soil  in  woods.    Mechanicville.    July.    The  spores  in 
our  specimens  are  binucleate.    They  are  at  first  smooth,  but  they 
become  verrucose  with  age. 

Spathularia  rugosa  n.  sp. 

Club  compressed,  rugose^  oblongs  obovate  or  spatulate,  some- 
times irregular  or  long  decurrent,  pale  yellowish;  stem  subequal, 
subtenete,  often  minutely  pruinose-tomentose  or  subvelvety, 
especially  toward  the  base,  whitish  or  pallid;  asci  clavate,  gradually 
tapering  below  into  the  very  short  stem,  .003  to  .004  in.  long,  .0004 
to  .0005  broad;  spores  filiform,  .0016  to  .0024  in.  long,  about  .ooooS 
broad;  paraphyses  filiform  very  slightly  thickened  at  the  top  and 
more  or  less  curved. 

Growing  in  circles  under  or  near  coniferous  trees.  Old  Forge, 
Herkimer  county.   August.  ' 

In  size  and  color  this  fungus  is  very  much  like  S,  Aavida  Pers.,  to 
which  it  was  referred  as  variety  rugosa  in  Report  39,  p.  58. 

It  differs  from  that  species  in  its  very  rugose  club,  its  rather 
shorter  spores,  its  habit  of  growing  in  circles  and  in  the  less  glabrous 
stem.  Possibly  it  may  not  be  distinct  from  5.  crispata  Fckl.,  which 
was  erroneously  referred  to  5".  crispata  Fr.,  according  to  Syllogc. 
The  description  of  Fuckel's  plant  is  too  brief  to  be  satisfactory. 
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Admitting  the  specific  value  of  this  plant  and  of  S.  velutipes  and 
substituting  for  S,  flavida  the  earlier  name  5".  clavata  Schaeff .,  which  is 
adopted  in  Sylloge,  we  have  three  New  York  species.  In  the  an- 
nexed table  their  differentiation  is  indicated. 

Stem  whitish  or  pallid I 

Stem  bay  or  bay-brown S.  velutipes. 

I  Club  even  or  wavy S.  davata. 

I  Qnb  rugose    S.  rngosa. 

Cenangium  Abietis  (Pers.)  Rehm. 

Dead  bark  of  white  pine,  Pinus  Strobus.  Delmar,  Albany  county. 
August. 

Diaporthe  decipiens  Sacc. 

Dead  branches  of  water  beech,  Carpinus  Caroliniana.  New  Baiti* 
more,  Greene  county.    June. 

Phyllachora  Junci  {Pr.)  FckL 
Dead  stems  of  slender  rush,  Juncus  tenuis.    Cedarville,  Herkimer 
county.    June. 

Xylaria  castorea  P^rk. 
Prostrate  trunks  of  beech,  Fagus  Americana.    Adirondack  moun- 
tains.    September. 

(D.) 
REMARKS   AND    OBSERVATIONS. 
Nymphaea  reniformis  DC. 
Great  South  Bay,  near  the  head  of  Lake  Champlain.    S.  H,  Burn- 
ham.   This  station  extends  the  known  range  of  the  species  northeast- 
ward. 

Corydalis  glauca  PursA. 
A  white-flowered  form  was  found  growing  with  the  common  form 
on  the  summit  of  Altar  or  Cobble  mountain,  near  Lake  Placid. 

Nasturtium  sylvestre  P.  Br, 

Banks  of  the  Genesee  river  near  the  southern  and  also  near  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  city  of  Rochester.    Collected  by  Mrs.  J.  H. 
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McGuire;  communicated  by  Mr.  /.  B,  Fuller.  The  yellow  cress  is  an 
introduced  and  sparingly  naturalized  plant.  Specimens  were  col- 
lected several  years  ago  near  Flushing,  Long  Island. 

Lepidium  campestre  Br. 

The  field  pepper  grass  is  an  introduced  species,  which  is  gradually 

spreading  through  the  State,  and  is  attracting  some  attention  as  a 

pernicious  weed.    Mr.  Fuller  sends  specimens  with  the  following 

note;    "It  is  frequent  in  grain  fields  in  th€  western  part  of  Monroe 

county,  where  it  is  locally  known  as  'long  John.'   It  is  rarely  observed 

in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county." 

I 

Arenaria  Groenlandica  Spreng. 

Unusually  large  specimens  of  this  plant  were  collected  near  Lake 
Mohonk,  Ulster  county.    They  were  still  flowering  early  in  October. 

Silene  antirrhina  divaricata  Robinson. 
Dry  rocky  woods.     Lansingburg.    July.    The  branches  in  our 
specimens  are  widely  spreading  and  the  flowers  apetalous. 

Tilia  pubescens  Ait. 

Near  Riverhead,  Suffolk  county.  July.  Our  specimens  are  from 
the  same  source  as  those  mentioned  in  Sargent's  Trees  of  North 
America,  as  coming  from  this  locality.  The  station  was  discovered 
by  Mr.  E.  S.  Miller. 

Tilia  heterophylla  Vent 

Camillus  and  Marcellus  Station,  Onondaga  county.  June.  This 
indicates  a  more  northern  range  for  the  species  than  has  hitherto 
been  attributed  to  it.  The  flower  buds  had  not  yet  opened  when  the 
specimens  were  collected. 

Flcerkea  proserpinacoides  Wiild. 
The  false  mermaid  is  rare  in  the  eastern  part  of  our  State  and  in 
the  New  York  Flora  it  is  credited  to  the  western  part  only.    There  is, 
however,  a  station  in  a  low  piece  of  woods  n<ear  Meadowdale,  Albany 
county,  in  which  it  grows  in  considerable  abundance. 
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Euonymus  atropurpureus  Jacq. 
Banks  of  the  Genesee  river  at  Glen  Iris,  Wyoming  county.    June. 

Fragaria  Virginiana  Mill 
The  wild  strawberry  is  a  variable  plant  and  indicates  in  the  fields 
its  tendency  to  run  into  numerous  varieties.  Near  Meadowdale  a 
form  was  found  bearing  flowers  scarcely  more  than  half  the  usual 
size.  These  small  flowers  are  followed  by  very  small  fruit.  The 
breadth  of  the  receptacle  of  the  flower  indicates  in  some  degree  the 
size  of  the  resulting  fruit.  From  a  broad  receptacle  we  would  expect 
a  large  fruit,  from  a  narrow  one,  a  small  fruit.  Possibly  some  of  the 
forms  referred  to  this  species  will  yet  be  shown  to  be  distinct  species. 

Zizia  cordata  DC, 

A  form  with  the  radical  or  basal  leaves  trifoliate  was  found  grow- 
ing with  the  ordinary  form  in  the  borders  of  woods  near  New  Balti- 
more, Greene  county.  In  one  or  two  instances  both  entire  and 
trifoliate  basal  leaves  were  found  on  the  same  plant. 

Viburnum  lantanoides  Mx, 

The  hobble  bush  is  one  of  the  prevailing  shrubs  of  the  Adirondack 
forests.  Wherever  we  go  in  this  mountainous  region  we  find  it  ex- 
tending its  long  horizontal  branches  as  if  to  welcome  us  to  its  forest 
home  with  outstretched  arms,  but  really  to  impede  our  steps,  for  the 
interlocking  of  the  branches  of  neighboring  plants  or  the  rooting  at 
the  tip  of  an  occasional  deflexed  branch  makes  traveling  difficult  and 
sometimes  causes  a  trip  and  a  fall. 

This  shrub  is  generally  three  or  four  feet  high  and  bears  a  few  hori- 
zontally spreading  branches  which  are  nearly  as  long  as  the  parent 
stem.  But  plants  were  noticed  the  past  summer  in  the  southern  part 
of  Essex  county  between  the  Boreas  and  Hudson  rivers  that  were 
ten  feet  high.  These  tall  individuals  generally  had  shorter  and  more 
numerous  branches  than  their  more  lowly  neighbors,  and  these  were 
ascending  in  direction,  diverging  from  the  stem  at  a  smaller  angle 
than  usual.  In  searching  for  the  cause  of  this  excessive  and  peculiar 
growth  it  was  found  that  these  tall  specimens  generally  grew  in 
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clumps  or  clusters  of  several  individuals  or  else  were  closely  crowded 
by  other  shrubs  or  small  trees.  In  either  case  the  tendency  would 
be  to  stimulate  an  upright  growth  in  the  effort  of  the  plant  to  get  into 
more  and  better  light,  and  to  retard  or  hinder  the  horizontal  growth 
of  the  branches.  The  result  is  seen  when  trees  grow  close  to  each 
other  in  groves  or  forests.  They  grow  taller  and  have  more  slender 
elongated  trunks  than  when  they  grow  singly  or  widely  scattered  in 
open  fields.  A  fertile  soil  and  a  constant  supply  of  the  necessary 
moisture  are  doubtless  contributing  conditions.  This  plant  evidently 
delights  in  the  shade  of  trees  and  therefore  in  a  constantly  though 
perhaps  a  moderately  moist  soil,  for  it  quickly  disappears  when  the 
trees  are  cut  away  and  it  is  exposed  to  the  full  rays  of  the  sun. 

Symphoricarpos  vulgaris  Mx, 

The  Indian  currant  or  coral  berry  is  not  common  in  our  State- 
There  is  a  station  for  it  near  Newtonville,  the  oply  one  known  to  me 
in  Albany  county.  Possibly  the  plants  have  been  introduced  there- 
from some  western  locality. 

Aster  sagittifolius  Willd. 
The  arrow-leaved  aster  is  credited  in  the  New  York  Flora  to  Yates- 
county.  It  is  now  quite  plentiful  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Hudson 
river  valley.  It  is  found  about  Mechanicville  and  extends  north- 
ward to  Bemus  Heights.  It  has  also  been  collected  by  Mr.  Bumham 
near  Sandy  Hill,  Washington  county,  and  probably  occurs  in  inter- 
mediate localities. 

Solidago  puberula  Nutt. 

"Sandy  soil,  Maine  to  Virginia  and  southward,  mostly  near  the 
coast,"  is  given  in  the  Manual  as  the  habitat  and  range  of  this  species. 
In  our  State  it  frequently  occurs  in  gravelly  soil  and  in  rocky  places 
in  the  mountains  remote  from  the  seacoast.  It  has  been  found  on 
the  Shawangunk  mountains  in  Ulster  county,  among  the  Catskill 
mountains  and  in  the  Adirondack  mountains.  It  has  been  sent  from 
rocky  places  in  St.  Lawrence  county  by  Mrs.  Anthony  and  from 
rocky  hills  near  Fort  Ann,  Washington  county,  by  Mr.  Burnham. 
In  these  plants  the  hoary  puberulence  of  the  typical  form  is  scarcely 
noticeable  and  the  achenes  have  a  few  scattered  hairs  on  the  upper 
part,  otherwise  I  see  no  distinct  variation  from  the  typical  form. 
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Pyrola  uliginosa  T.  <5f  G. 

In  the  Manual  this  plant  is  considered  as  a  mere  variety  of  P. 
rotundifolia.  But  having  seen  living  specimens  in  the  Mud  lake  local- 
ity in  the  southen\part  of  Herkimer  county,  where  it  was  discovered 
by  Mr.  Paine  many  years  ago,  I  am  disposed  to  consider  it  a  distinct 
species  and  would  restore  it  to  the  place  assigned  it  by  Dr.  Torrey  in 
the  New  York  Flora.    Its  habitat  is  peculiar  and  its  flowers  are 

beautiful. 

Pyrola  secunda  pumila  Gr. 

The  peaty  bog  at  the  east  end  of  Mud  lake  is  still  a  station  for  this 
very  small  or  dwarfish  pyrola.  It  was  found  here  by  Mr.  Paine  more 
than  thirty  years  ago.  The  same  variety  occurs  in  the  Adirondack 
mountains,  where  it  passes  into  the  typical  form. 

Hex  monticola  Gr. 
Lake  Mohonk,  Ulster  county.    Few  localities  in  the  State  are 
richer  in  botanical  novelties  and  rare  species  of  plants  than  this.    It 
seems  to  be  common  ground  where  mountain  loving  species  from 
the  north  and  from  the  south  meet  and  intermingle. 

Sjrmphjrtum  officinale  Z. 

Roadsides.  Pike,  Wyoming  county.  June.  The  purplish-flow- 
ered form. 

Myosotis  palustris  Ji^fA. 

This  introduced  plant  is  abundant  along  Ilion  creek  between  Ilion 

and  Cedarville. 

Phlox  subulata  Z. 

This  early  flowering,  highly  ornamental  and  sometimes  cultivated 
plant  was  formerly  abundant  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Genesee  river 
three  and  a  half  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  still  found  on  the  east 
bank.  "It  occurs  also  at  Caledonia,  Livingston  county.   Fuller. 

Gerardia  fiava  Z. 

A  singular  form  of  this  plant  was  collected  near  Port  Jefferson.  It 
has  three  leaves  at  each. node  of  the  stem. 
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Rumex  crispus  Z. 

Mr.  Fuller  sends  specimens  of  a  Rumex  collected  near  Rochester, 
in  a  field  locally  known  as  the  Riley  lot.  According  to  his  notes  and 
the  characters  exhibited  by  the  specimens,  the  plants  are  from  (our 
to  six  feet  high,  which  is  nearly  twice  the  hight  of  the  ordinary  R. 
crispus  growing  in  the  same  field.  Its  leaves  are  smoother  and  more 
fleshy,  paler,  less  veiny  and  less  crisped  on  the  margin  than  those  of 
the  yellow  dock  which  they  otherwise  resemble.  Its  panicles  arc 
paler  and  the  frUit  valves  are  larger  and  more  rounded  with  com- 
monly only  one  of  them  grain-bearing.  They  are  entire  or  but 
slightly  toothed  on  the  margin.  The  plants  begin  to  blossom  four  or 
five  weeks  earlier  than  R.  crispus,  but  they  ripen  few  or  no  seeds, 
nearly  all  the  flowers  being  abortive  and  falling  about  the  first  week 
in  July.  This  indicates  that  the  plants  are  hybrids.  A  hybrid  of 
R.  crispus  and  R.  ohtusifolius  is  known  and  was  reported  by  Professor 
Dudley  in  his  Catalogue  of  Plants  of  Cayuga  Valley,  but  the  speci- 
mens from  Rochester  do  not  agree  with  the  description  given  of  that 
hybrid,  and  the  tall  growing  plants  and  the  broad  rounded  valves 
without  conspicuous  teeth  on  the  margin  and  commonly  only  one 
grain-bearing  indicate  rather  a  hybrid  between  R.  crispus  and  R. 

Patientia. 

Arceuthobium  pusillum  Fk. 

This  parasite  on  the  spruce  has  been  found  by  M.  A.  Baxter  as  far 

west  as  Rochester. 

Hicoria  alba  (Z.)  Britton. 

The  mocker  nut,  (Carya  tofnentosa  Nutt.)  is  common  enough  on 
Long  Island  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  but  in  other  parts 
it  is  either  wholly  absent  or  occasional  in  its  occurrence.  The  local 
catalogues  of  plants  do  not  record  it  in  the  western  part  of  the  State. 
It  is  credited  to  Oneida  county  on  the  authority  of  Knieskem  and  is 
mentioned  as  "scarce"  in  the  Catalogue  of  Plants  of  Schenectady 
county.  It  occurs  near  Cedar  Hill,  Albany  county,  which  is  the  most 
northern  station  in  which  I  have  seen  it.   . 

Quercus  macrocarpa  Mx, 

The  form  of  this  oak  recognized  by  Michaux  as  a  distinct  species, 
and  to  which  he  gave  the  name  Quercus  olivaformis,  is  now  generally 
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regarded  by  botanists  as  a  mere  form  or  at  most  a  mere  variety.  It 
was  admitted  into  the  New  York  Flora  by  Dr.  Torrey  on  the  author- 
ity of  Michaux.  He  gave  as  its  locality,  "banks  of  the  Hudson  above 
Albany  and  in  the  western  part  of  the  State."  Since  that  time  it  has 
been  reported  from  Glenville,  Schenectady  county,  by  Professor 
Pierson  and  from  Dexter,  Jefferson  county,  by  Dr.  Vasey.  In 
August  a  single  tree  of  it  was  discovered  by  myself  near  Mechanic- 
ville,  Saratoga  county.  This  discovery  is  more  interesting  because  of 
the  proximity  of  this  tree  to  one  of  the  localities  mentioned  by 
Michaux,  and  because  of  the  possibility  that  this  very  tree  may  be  a 
lineal  descendant  of  one  of  the  trees  observed  by  him.  Recently  a 
specimen  of  the  same  variety  has  been  sent  to  us  by  Dr.  Vandenburg, 
who  collected  it  near  Fort  Edward. 

Picea  Canadensis  ( Mill)  B.  S.  P. 

The  white  spruce  {J^icea  alba  Lk.  of  the  Manual)  occurs  in  Minerva^ 
Essex  county.  This  is  the  most  southerji  station  in  which  I  have 
seen  it.  Some  of  the  old  cones  still  remained  on  the  tree  in  July,  but 
the  ground  under  the  tree  was  well  strewed  with  fallen  cones  and  the 
attachment  of  those  remaining  on  the  tree  was  very  slight  and  easily 
broken.  The  bark  of  this  tree  contains  blisters  or  resin  reservoirs 
similar  to  those  of  the  balsam,  ^W^5  balsamea,  but  they  are  kss  prom- 
inent and  less  numerous.  The  resin  in  them  is  scarcely  distin- 
guishable in  color,  consistency  or  flavor  from  that  of  the  balsam. 

Besides  the  white  spruce  and  the  black  spruce  we  have  in  the 
State  a  third  form,  which  may  be  a  variety  of  the  black  spruce.  I 
have  observed  it  in  the  swamps  and  on  the  mountains  of  the  Adiron- 
dack region  and  elsewhere.  It  has  the  slender  twigs,  glabrate  sterig- 
mata  and  small  cones  ascribed  to  Picea  rubra,  but  I  hesitate  to  report 
it  as  that  species,  because  the  cones  have  the  persistency  ascribed  to 
those  of  the  black  spruce.  The  foliage  generally  has  the  silvery  green 
hue  of  the  foliage  of  the  balsam.  The  leaves  are  generally  shorter 
than  those  of  the  black  spruce  and  are  not  more  acute.  The  tresis 
of  very  slow  growth  and  very  flexible.  The  question  in  my  mind  is 
whether  it  should  be  considered  a  variety  of  the  black  spruce  or  a 
distinct  species. 
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Habenaria  hyperborea  ^.  Br. 

The  great  v&riability  of  this  species  is  recognized  in  the  New  York 
Flora,  but  no  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  to  classify  the  varieties. 
In  the  marshes  and  cedar  swamps  about  Jordanville,  three  well 
marked  forms  occur. 

In  one  the  plants  are  two  or  three  feet  high,  with  a  stem  six  to  ten 
lines  thick,  with  broad  leaves  and  a  dense  spike  of  spreading  flowers. 
This  is  the  largest  and  stoutest  form. 

In  another  the  plants  are  generally  about  a  foot  high,  with  a  rather 
slender  stem  and  narrow  leaves,  but  with  a  dense  spike  of  spreading 
flowers. 

In  the  third  form  the  plants  are  eight  to  twelve  inches  high,  the 
stem  slender,  the  leaves  narrow  and  the  spike  loose  and  slender,  with 
erect  or  appressed  flowers. 

Corallorhiza  multiflora  JVuU. 
A  variety  of  this  species  has  occurred  in  woods  at  Menands,  Albany 
county,  in  which  nearly  the  whole  plant  has  a  pale  yellow  color,  the 
lip  of  the  flower  being  white  and  unspotted.  This  is  such  a  wide  de- 
parture from  the  ordinary  form  that  I  have  labeled  our  specimens 
Corallorhiza  multiflora  flavida, 

Cypenis  esculentus  Z. 

The  yellow  nut  grass  sometimes  penetrates  the  tubers  of  the  potato 
by  its  sharp  pointed  rootstocks  and  develops  its  tubers  in  the  tubers 
of  the  host.  Specimens  of  this  kind  were  brought  to  me  by  Mr.  Van 
DeLoo,  of  the  State  Museum.  One  of  the  invading  tubers  was 
planted  and  it  developed  into  a  fine  specimen  of  Cyperus  esculentus. 

Carex  castanea  IVa/iL 
This  rare  and  interesting  sedge  still  lingers  in  small  quantity  under 
the  hemlocks  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Cedar  lake,  in  the  southern  part 
of  Herkimer  county.  Its  first  discovery  in  this  country  was  made 
here  by  Professor  Gray  more  than  sixty  years  ago.  At  the  time  of 
my  visit  to  this  place  men  were  busy  cutting  the  hemlock  trees  and 
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peeling  the  bark  fronj  their  trunks,  and  I  fear  very  much  that  the 
•changed  conditions  thus  induced  will  soon  cause  the  disappearance 
of  these  rare  plants  from  this  historic  locality. 

Carex  Schweinitzii  Dew. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago  Rev.  J.  A,  Paine  detected  this  rare 
sedge  in  the  swamp  near  Cedarville.  It  still  exists  there,  growing  in 
the  edge  of  the  swamp  in  a  springy  place  at  the  foot  of  a  hill.  It  was 
found  by  myself  in  a  similar  locality  near  Pike,  Wyoming  county,  in 
June. 

Carex  Uvida  Willd. 

In  the  Catalogue  of  Oneida  county  plants  this  sedge  is  reported  as 
abundant  on' the  State  marsh  in  Litchfield,  Herkimer  county.  A  re- 
cent visit  to  this  locality  failed  to  reveal  more  than  a  few  poorly  devel- 
oped specimens.  The  indications  are  that  this  rare  species  will  soon 
disappear  entirely  from  this  locality. 

Carex  filiformis  Z. 
This  sedge  sometimes  assumes  a  sort  of  dicecious  character.  On 
one  of  the  marshes  in  Litchfield,  Herkimer  county,  some  plants  bore 
only  staminate  spikes ;  others  bore  only  a  single  pistillate  spike.  But 
in  the  same  locality  other  plants  bore  both  staminate  and  pistillate 
spikes  as  usual. 

Carex  teretiuscula  prairea  BHtton. 

This  is  the  prevailing  form  of  the  species  in  all  the  cold  "cedar 
swamps"  in  the  towns  of  Litchfield  and  Warren  in  the  southern  part 
of  Herkimer  county.  The  typical  form  of  the  species  occurs  in  more 
open  and  less  boggy  places.  Specimens  collected  in  Albany  county 
many  years  ago  have  the  spikes  on  still  longer  branches,  and  thus 
appearing  more  conspicuously  panicled.  This  is  Carex  prairea  Dew. 
and  C.  teretiuscula  ramosa  Boott. 

Festuca  duriuscula  Z. 
Wet,  dripping  cliffs  along  the  Genesee  river  at  Portage.   The  speci- 
mens were  collected  near  the  high  bridge  of  the  N.  Y.  &  L.  E.  Rail- 
road, on  the  west  side  of  the  river.    The  culms  are  rather  slender. 
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often  geniculate  at  the  base  and  about  two  feet  tall.  The  lower 
sheaths  are  hairy  or  downy,  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  cauline 
leaves  are  minutely  hairy  along  the  veins.  The  basal  leaves  are  invo- 
lute and  eight  to  ten  inches  long.  The  habitat  is  so  peculiar  that  I 
suspect  the  plants  are  indigenous  in  this  locality.  They  certainly 
seem  tome  to  be  specifically  distinct  from  Festuca  ovina,  to  which,  in 
the  Manual,  this  species  is  added  as  a  variety.  The  plants  have  no 
running  rootstocks. 

Elymus  striatus  Wt//d. 
Dry  rocky  woods.    Menands  and  Cedar  Hill,  Albany  county. 
July.    Our  plants  belong  to  the  variety  viUosus  Gray,  Elymus  villosus 
Muhl.  of  the  New  York  Flora. 

Tricholoma  terreum  fragrans  /%. 
Poughkeepsie.  October.  H.  W.  Barratt,  Mr.  Barratt  writes  that 
many  hundred  specimens  of  this  mushroom  grew  in  a  patch  about 
twenty  feet  square,  yet  not  as  many  as  in  the  fall  of  1894.  There 
were  none  in  1895.  He  regards  it  as  a  valuable  mushroom  on  account 
of  its  late  appearing,  its  freedom  from  insect  attack,  its  durability  and 
fine  flavor.  It  is  especially  good  roasted  and  eaten  on  dry  buttered 
toast  or  on  milk  toast.  In  his  opinion  many  mushrooms  are  better 
roasted  than  cooked  in  other  ways. 

CUtocybe  vilescens  P^. 

A  pale  form  of  this  species  grows  on  sandy  soil,  in  which  the 
pileus  is  smoky  white,  but  it  becomes  grayish-brown  in  drying.  The 
mycelium  binds  together  a  mass  of  sand,  so  that  when  the  plant  is 
taken  up  carefully  a  little  ball  of  sandy  soil  adheres  to  the  base  of  the 
stem.  The  stem  is  sometimes  pruinose.  The  flavor  is  mild  and 
agreeable. 

CUtocybe  amethystina  BoU. 

This  fungus  has  commonly  been  united  with  C.  laccata  as  a  variety^ 
though  sometimes  the  remark  is  added  that  perhaps  it  is  a  distinct 
species.  So  far  as  I  have  observed  it,  its  colors  constitute  the  chief 
difference  between  the  two,  but  these  are  very  constant.  I  have 
seen  no  connecting  forms.  C,  laccata  has  been  made  the  type  of  a  new 
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genus  Laccaria  by  Berkeley  and  Broome,  with  the  following  charac- 
ters :  Pileus  convex  then  umbilicate  or  depressed,  flesh  thin ;  lamella 
broadly  adnate,  sometimes  with  a  decurrent  tooth,  becoming  mealy 
with  the  copious  subglobose  minutely  warted  white  spores;  stem 
central,  externally  fibrous;  veil  not  evident. 

If  this  genus  is  accepted,  Clitocybe  ochropurpurea  Berk,  and  C. 
tartilis  Bolt,  should  be  referred  to  it.  C.  triMisatus  Ellis  is  closely 
allied  to  these  in  general  characters  and  appearance,  but  must  be  ex- 
cluded because  its  spores  are  oblong  and  smooth. 

Then  admitting  the  specific  validity  of  C.  amethystina,  we  have  four 
species  that  should  be  included  in  it.  The  species  may  be  recognized 
by  the  characters  indicated  in  the  subjoined  table. 

Stem  more  than  4  lines  thick L.  ochropurpurea. 

Stem  less  than  4  lines  thick i 

1  Moist  pileus  obscurely  violaceous  or  watery  brown,  lamellae 

ametliystine L.  amethystina. 

I  Moist  pileus  rufescent  tinged  with  yellow  or  flesh  color,  lamellae 

flesh  color 2 

2  Stem  commonly  longer  than  the  width  of  the  pileus,  i  to  4 

in.  long L.laccata. 

2  Stem  commonly  shorter  than  the  width  of  the  pileus,  4  to  10 

lines  long L.  tortilis. 

Pholiota  unicolor  VaA/. 

Specimens  of  this  species  were  found  near  Jordanville  as  early  as 
June.  They  were  growing  on  moss-covered  decaying  wood.  The 
resemblance  between  this  species  and  some  forms  of  Clitocybe  laccata 
is  quite  strong.  The  color  of  its  spores  and  the  presence  of  a  mem- 
branous annulus  will  at  once  preclude  any  confusion  of  the  two 
species.  The  stem  sometimes  has  a  very  evident  white  mycelioid 
tomentum  at  its  base. 

Pholiota  angustipes  /%. 

This  plant  is  of  rare  occurrence.    It  was  discovered  in  1876.    The 

past  season  it  was  found  in  Albany  county.   The  pileus  varies  in  color 

from  brown  to  gray  or  grayish-brown.    It  is  slightly  viscid  when 

moist.    The  veil  is  slight  and  often  its  fragptnents  adhere  entirely  to 
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the  margin  of  the  pileus,  leaving  the  stem  without  an  annulus.  Were 
it  not  for  the  rusty  tint  to  the  spores  such  specimens  might  easily  be 
referred  to  the  genus  Hypholoma. 

Lactarius  aquifluus  Pk, 

This  plant  is  sometimes  caespitose.  The  pileus  when  dry  is  tawny- 
gray  and  squamul'ose  or  rimulose-squamulose.  The  margin  may  be 
even  or  coarsely  sulcate-striate.  The  flesh  is  grayish  or  reddish-gray. 
The  color  of  the  lamellae  varies  from  creamy-white  to  tawny-yellow. 
The  stem  often  has  a  conspicuous  white  mycelioid  tomentum  at  its 
base.  I  have  never  found  this  plant  with  a  white  or  milky  juice,  and 
therefore  I  am  disposed  to  regard  it  not  as  a  variety  of  L.  hehms,  but 
as  a  distinct  species.  Its  mild  taste  and  agreeable  odor  suggested  a 
trial  of  its  edible  qualities.  It  is  harmless,  but  the  lack  of  flavor  in- 
duces me  to  omit  it  from  the  list  of  edible  species. 

Galera  tenera  Sch^J^. 
A  notable  form  of  this  species  was  found  growing  in  an  old  stable 
of  an  abandoned  lumber  camp.  The  plants  were  large,  the  pileus  in 
some  being  more  than  an  inch  broad,  the  stems  were  three  to  six 
inches  long  and  the  color  was  ferruginous  as  in  G.  ovalis,  to  which 
the  plants  might  be  referred  but  for  the  large  spores.  Essex  county. 
July.     I  have  labeled  the  specimens  variety  obscurior. 

Cortinarius  violaceus  Pr. 

Minerva,  Essex  county.  A  form  of  this  species  occurs  here,  hav- 
ing the  pileus  merely  downy  or  punctate-hairy  under  a  lens,  no 
squamules  being  distinguishable  by  the  naked  eye.    July. 

Panaeolus  retiruRis  elongatus  n.  vat, 
Pileus  grayish-brown,  i  to  1.5  in.  broad;  stem  straight,  5  to  7  in. 
long. 

Growing  with  Galera  tenera  obscurior  in  an  old  stable  of  an  aban- 
doned lumber  camp,  near  Minerva,  Essex  county.    July. 

The  stems  were  often  coated  toward  the  base  with  a  grayish-white 
tomentum. 
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Coprinus  plicatilis  Fr, 

Chip  dirt,  about  an  old  lumber  camp,  Township  24,  Franklin 
county.    September. 

The  lamellae  sometimes  show  a  whitish  edge  and  whitish  dots  on 
the  sides.  These  are  due  to  projecting  cells  of  cystida.  There  is  a 
sterile  form  in  which  th€  pileus  is  paler  than  in  the  fertile  form,  and 
the  lamellae  are  persistently  whitish.  The  lamellse  are  free  and  some- 
times the  free  space  about  the  stem  ruptures  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
them  the  appearance  of  being  attached  to  a  free  collar.  The  spores 
are  broadly  ovate  and  compressed,,  so  that  the  transverse  diameter  is 
greater  when  the  spore  lies  flat  than  when  it  lies  on  its  edge.  They 
are  .00045  to  .0005  in.  long,  .0003  to  .0004  broad. 

Cantharellus  aurantiacus  pallidus  Pk. 

Specimens  of  this  variety  were  found  growing  from  the  dead  trunk 
of  a  standing  pine  tree.  The  stem  in  some  instances  was  eccentric. 
The  yellowish  pileus  sometimes  has  the  margin  almost  white.  The 
lamellse  are  frequently  crisped  or  wavy. 

Cantharellus  dnereus  bicolor  n.  var. 
Pileus  and  stem  pale  cinereous  or  grayish ;  hymenium  yellowish^ 
its  folds  very  narrow.     Menands.    August. 

Lenzites  betulina  rufozonata  n,  var, 
Pileus  brown,  grayish-brown  or  tawny-brown,  with  one  or  more 
reddish  subglabrous  zones.    Ulster  and  Saratoga  counties.    Septem- 
ber and  October. 

Russula  Mariae  Pk, 
This  fungus  appeared  in  considerable  abundance  the  past  sum- 
mer near  Albany  and  at  Port  Jeflferson.  It  is  well  marked  by  the 
pruinose  appearance  of  its  pileus  and  the  minute  reddish  or  purplish 
granules  which  when  wet  cause  a  stain  upon  any  white  surface  or 
paper  which  may  lie  in  contact  with  the  pileus.  The  margin  is  even, 
but  sometimes  becomes  slightly  striate  in  old  age.  The  flesh  is  white, 
but  is  often  slightly  red  or  pinkish  under  the  cuticle,  which  is  separ- 
able, at  least  on  the  margin.    The  lamellae  are  entire  and  the  inter- 
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spaces  venose.  The  stem  i§  sometimes  white,  but  generally  it  is 
colored  like  the  pileus  or  a  little  paler.  There  are  several  species 
which  have  the  pileus  similarly  colored,  among  which  are  R.  purpurea 
Gill.,  R.  Queletii  Gill.,  R.  expallens  Gill,  and  R.  drimeia  Cke.,  but  from 
all  these,  which  are  acrid,  it  is  distinct  by  its  mild  taste.  Sometimes 
the  margin  of  the  pileus  fades  with  age  and  then  the  appearance  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  R.  depaUens  Fr.  as  shown  by  the  figures  in 
Illust.  of  British  Fungi,  plate  1021.  But  that  species  has  a  viscid 
pileus  and  the  stem  varies  from  white  to  cinereous.  It  has  not  the 
red  or  purplish  hues  of  the  stem  of  our  plant. 

Hydnum  albidum  Pk, 
Port  Jeffersqn.    July.    This  fungus  has  been  tested  and  found  to 
be  edible. 

Hydnum  Caput-ursi  Fr. 

This  species  is  not  rare  in  the  Adirondack  forests.  It  grows  on  old 
trunks  of  deciduous  trees  either  prostrate  or  standing  and  sometimes 
attains  a  large  size,  being  six  or  eight  inches  high  and  nearly  as 
broad,  with  aculei  an  inch  long.  Small  forms  have  shorter  teeth  and 
might  easily  be  mistaken  for  H.  coralloides  if  not  carefully  observed. 
I  have  eaten  of  it  and  find  it  very 'good,  but  scarcely  as  well-flavored 
as  H.  coralloides. 

Thelephora  laciniata  Fers. 

A  form  of  this  species  in  which  the  margin  of  the  pileus  is  entire 
is  not  rare.  To  distinguish  it  from  the  typical  form  it  might  be 
called  variety  Integra. 

Stereum  spadiceum  plicatum  n.  var. 
Pileus  narrow,  laterally  confluent,  much  crisped  or  folded.     Pros- 
trate trunks  of  oak,  Quercus  alba.     Menands.    August. 

Anthurus  borealis  Burf, 

In  an  asparagus  bed.  Sherruck,  Delaware  county.  August. 
F.  B.  Southwick. 

This  is  the  second  time  and  the  second  locality  in  our  State  in 
which  this  very  rare  and  interesting  phalloid  fungus  has  been  found. 
Successive  crops  of  it  appeared  in  this  place  during  an  interval  of 
several  weeks. 
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Xylaria  digitate  (Z.)  Grev. 

Prostrate  trunks  of  maple,  Acer  saccharinum,  Adirondack  moun- 
tains.   September. 

This  species  is  quite  variable.  Specimens  growing  in  the  same 
group  and  under  the  same  conditions  had  the  stroma  terete  or  com- 
pressed, simple  or  divided  above  into  two  or  more  branches,  or  two 
or  more  would  be  united  at  the  base  only  as  if  growing  from  a  single 
starting  point.  Occasionally  two  clubs  are  confluent  or  grown 
together  throughout  their  entire  length.  The  apex  may  be  either 
rather  bluntly  acute  or  acuminate  and  sterik,  but  sometimes  it  is 
obtuse.  The  stem  may  be  either  short  or  long  and  wholly  glabrous 
or  at  the  very  base  involved  in  mucedinous  tomentum.  The  clubs  in 
our  specimens  were  very  fragile  when  fresh. 

Var.  tenuis  n.  var.  Clubs  slender,  i  to  1.5  lines  thick,  with  the 
sterile  apex  commonly  more  conspicuous;  perithecia  less  crowded 
and  more  prominent;  stem  elongated,  commonly  flexuous. 

This  variety  was  found  growing  on  the  same  trunk  with  the  ordi- 
nary form  but  lower  down  on  the  sides  and  partly  beneath,  and 
probably  depends  chiefly  on  its  place  of  growth  for  its  peculiar  devel- 
opment. The  spores  both  in  it  and  in  the  t)rpical  form  are  .0007  to 
.0009  in.  long. 

Var.  Americana  differs  chiefly  in  its  shorter  spores,  which  are  about 
.0005  in.  long.  This  is  our  most  common  form  and  the  dimensions 
of  its  spores  are  given  in  the  work  on  North  American  P)rrenomy- 
cetes  as  reoresenting  the  spores  of  the  species  in  this  country.  It 
may  be  a  question  whether  this  fungus  would  better  be  considered  a 
variety  of  X.  digitata  or  a  distinct  species. 

(E.) 

NEW  YORK  SPECIES  OF  FLAMMULA. 

Flammula  />. 

Pileus  fleshy,  its  margin  at  first  involute;  lamellae  decurrent  or 

adnate  without  a  sinus;  stem  fleshy-fibrous,  not  m-ealy  on  the  upper 

part;  veil  fibrillose  or  none. 

The  genus  Flammula  is  not  represented  in  our  territory  by  a  large 
number  of  species.    It  is,  nevertheless,  not  very  sharply  distinct  from 
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the  allied  genera,  Pholiota,  Hebeloma  and  Naucoria,  From  Pholiota 
it  is  especially  separated  by  the  slight  development  of  the  veil  which 
is  merely  fibrillose  or  entirely  wanting.  It  never  forms  a  persistent 
membranous  collar  on  the  stem.  From  Hebeloma  it  may  be  distin- 
guished by  the  absence  of  a  sinus  at  or  near  the  inner  extremity  of 
the  lamellae,  by  the  absence  of  white  particles  or  mealiness  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  stem  and  by  the  brighter  or  more  distinctly  fer- 
ruginous or  ochraceous  color  of  the  spores.  From  Naucoria  the 
fleshy  or  fibrously  fleshy  stem  affords  the  most  available  distingtiish- 
ing  character.  The  genus  belongs  to  the  Ochrosporae  or  ochraceous 
spored  Series,  but  the  spores  of  its  species  vary  in  color  from  ochra- 
oeous  or  tawny-ochraceous  to  ferruginous  or  fuscous-ferruginous. 
The  three  things  to  be  especially  kept  in  mind  in  order  to  recognize 
the  species  are  the  color  of  the  spores,  the  adnate  or  decurrent  but 
not  clearly  sinuate  lamellae  and  the  fleshy  or  fibrously  fleshy  stem 
without  a  membranous  annulus. 

Our  species  are  mostly  of  medium  size,  none  being  very  small  and 
one  only  meriting  the  appellation  large.  They  appear  chiefly  in  late 
summer  or  in  autumn  and  grow  in  woods  or  in  wooded  regions  either 
on  the  ground  or  more  often  on  decaying  wood.  Many  are  grega- 
rious or  caespitose  in  their  mode  of  growth.  Some  have  a  bitterish 
or  unpleasant  flavor  and  none  of  our  species  has  yet  been  classed  as 
edible.  Fries  arranged  the  species  in  five  groups,  of  which  the 
names  and  more  prominent  characters  are  here  given; 

Gymnotce.  Pileus  dry,  often  squamulose;  veil  none;  spores  fer- 
ruginous. ^ 

Lubrica.  Pileus  viscose,  glabrous,  the  pellicle  subseparable;  veil 
fibrillose;  spores  ferruginous  or  fuscous-ferruginous. 

Udce.     Pileus  moist  or  slightly  viscid  in  rainy  weather,  glabrous^ 
.  the  cuticle  not  separable;  veil  evident,  appendiculate. 

Sapinece,  Pileus  not  viscose;  lamellae  at  first  yellow  or  yellowish;, 
veil  almost  none  or  fibrillose,  not  appendiculate;  spores  tawny  or 
ochraceous. 

SericellcB.     Pileus  dry  or  at  first  viscid,  slightly  silky. 

At  present,  no  representatives  of  the  first  and  the  last  tribes  are 
known  to  belong  to  our  State.    The  three  remaining  tribes  are  repre- 
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sented  by  twelve  species,  but  three  of  these  are  so  closely  allied 
respectively  to  three  others  that  they  might  easily  be  regarded  as 
mere  varieties  rather  than  as  distinct  species.  An  analytical  table  is 
here  given  to  facilitate  the  tracing  of  the  species  to  their  respective 
names: 

Pileas  viscose,  the  cuticle  separable • i 

Pilens  moist,  glabrous,  cuticle  not  separable • 6 

Pileusdry 9 

I  Pilens  commonly  obscurely  spotted,  stem  solid 2 

I  Pilens  not  spotted ;  stem  stuffed  or  hollow 3 

2  Pilens  piler  on  the  margin,  flesh  white lubrica. 

3  Pilens  uniformly  colored,  flesh  grayish- white subfulva. 

3  Stem  fibrillose 4 

3  Stem  squamnlose  or  floccose-squamulose 5 

4  Pilens  paler  on  the  margin,  flesh  yellowish spumosa, 

4  Pilens  uniformly  colored,  flesh  whitish sqnalida. 

5  Pilens  I  inch  or  more  broad,  flesh  yellow carbonaria. 

5  Pilens  I  inch  or  less  broad,  flesh  whitish Highlandensis. 

6  Pilens  not  hygrophanons 7 

6  Pilens  hygrophanons 8 

7  Pilens  yellow,  slightly  silky  on  the  margin alnicola. 

7  Pilens  pale  yellow,  margin  naked flavida 

8  Stem  reddish-brown Halliana. 

8  Stem  not  reddish-brown rigida. 

9  Pilens  buff,  fibrillose-virgate magna* 

9  Pilens  golden-tawny,  flocculose-sqnamulose sapinea, 

Lubricx. 

Pileus  covered  with  a  viscose  glabrous  wholly  or  partly  separable 
cuticle;  veil  fibrillose;  spores  ferruginous  or  fuscous-ferruginous. 

Flammula  lubrica  I^r. 

Slimy  Flammula. 
Hym.  Europ.  p.  246.    Syl.  Fung.  Vol.  V.  p.  815. 

Pileus  fleshy,  somewhat  tough,  convex  becoming  plane  or  some- 
times slightly  depressed,  even,  viscose,  often  adorned  with  a  few 
inconspicuous  appressed  spot-like  scales,  yellowish-red  or  tawny 
with  a  paler  or  yellowish  margin,  flesh  white;  lamellae  close,  adnate 
or  slightly  decurrent,  at  first  pallid  or  dingy  clay  color  becoming  sub- 
ferruginous  ;  stem  equal  or  slightly  tapering  upward,  solid,  fibrillose 
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or  somewhat  flocculose-squamulose  below,  often  striate  at  the 'top, 
whitish  with  a  white  mycelioid  tomentum  at  the  base;  spores  dark 
ferruginous,  .00024  in.  long,  .00016  broad. 

Pileus  1.5  to  3  in.  broad;  stem  1.5  to  4  in.  long,  2  to  5  lines  thick. 

Decaying  wood  and  ground  among  fallen  leaves.  Catskill  and 
Adirondack  mountains. 

Sometimes  the  pileus  is  slightly  umbonate  and  its  margin  appen- 
diculate  with  the  remains  of  the  white  floccose-fibrillose  veil.  The 
spots  are  due  to  the  presence  of  more  highly  colored  innate  fibrils. 
The  stem  is  often  flexuous.  It  sometimes  becomes  a  little  brownish 
or  ferruginous  toward  the  base  when  old.  The  Adirondack  speci- 
mens were  found  growing  on  decaying  spruce  wood. 

Flammula  subfiilva  Pk. 

DiNGY-TAWNV  FlAMMULA. 
Mas.  Rep.  41,  p.  68. 
Pileus  convex,  viscid,  innately  fibrillose,  spotted  toward  the  mar- 
gin with  darker  colored  appressed  scales,  sordid-tawny,  flesh  grayish- 
white;  lamellae  close,  adnate,  becoming  ferruginous;  stem  equal  or 
slightly  tapering  upward,  fibrillose,  solid,  whitish;  spores  brownish- 
ferruginous,  elliptical,  uninucleate,  .00024  to  .0003  in.  long,  .00016 
broad. 

Pileus  1.5  to  2.5  in.  broad;  stem  2  to  3  in.  long,  2  to  4  lines  thick. 
About  the  base  of  trees.  Catskill  mountains.  September. 
The  plant  is  more  or  less  caespitose  in  its  mode  of  growth.  It  has 
been  found  but  once.  It  is  so  closely  allied  to  the  preceding  species 
that  it  might  easily  be  regarded  as  a  mere  variety  of  it.  The  differ- 
ences are  found  chiefly  in  the  uniformly  colored  pileus  and  its  gray- 
ish-white flesh. 

Flammula  spumosa  Fr. 

Frothy  Flammula. 

Hym.  Enrop.  p.  247.    Syl.  Fung.  Vol.  v.  p.  817. 

Pileus  fleshy,  thin,  convex  or  nearly  plane,  obtuse  Or  umbonate, 
glabrous,  viscose,  pale  yellow,  tinged  with  reddish  tawny  or  brown- 
ish hues  in  the  center,  flesh  pale  yellow  or  greenish-yellow;  lamellae 
thin,  close,  adnate,  pale  yellow  when  young,  becoming  ferruginous; 
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Stem  rather  slender,  equal  or  tapering  at  the  base,  fibrillose,  hollaw, 
yellowish,  generally  becoming  brownish  or  ferruginous  toward  the 
base;  spores  elliptical,  dark  ferruginous,  .0003  in.  long,  .00016  to 
.0002  broad. 

Pileus  I  to  2  in.  broad;  stem  1.5  to  3  in.  long,  about  2  lines  thick. 

Gregarious  or  caespitose;  growing  on  the  ground  or  on  decaying 
wood.    August  and  September. 

This  is  our  most  common  species  of  Flammula.  It  is  found 
especially  in  hilly  or  mountainous  districts,  either  in  woods  or  open 
places.  The  pileus  varies  in  the  color  of  its  center  or  disk  from  red- 
dish to  brownish.  The  umbo  is  sometimes  present  and  very  distinct, 
but  it  is  often  wholly  absent.  Occasionally  the  pileus  becomes  de- 
pressed in  the  center  and  then  its  margin  is  apt  to  be  irregular,  repand 
or  wavy.  It  is  a  beautiful  fungus  when  clean  and  well  developed. 
Specimens,  which  in  Report  23,  p.  91,  were  referred  to  Agaricus 
polychraus,  are  probably  only  a  form  of  this  species.  Satisfactory 
specimens  of  Ag,  polychraus  have  not  yet  been  found  in  our  State. 

Flammula  squalida  Pk. 
Squalid  Flammula. 

Mns.  Rep.  44,  p.  19,  aact.  ed. 

Pileus  fleshy,  convex  or  plane,  firm,  viscose,  glabrous,  dingy- 
yellowish  or  rufescent,  flesh  whitish  but  colored  similar  to  the  pileus 
under  the  separable  cuticle;  lamellae  rather  broad,  adnate,  pallid,  be- 
coming dark  ferruginous;  stem  slender,  generally  flexuose,  hollow, 
fibrillose,  pallid  or  brownish,  pale  yellow  at  the  top  when  young; 
spores  brownish-ferruginous,  .0003  in.  long,  .00016  broad. 

Pileus  I  to  1.5  in.  broad;  stem  1.5  to  3  in.  long,  i  to  2  lines  thick. 

In  bushy  and  swampy  places.  Cattaraugus  and  Rensselaer  coun- 
ties.   September. 

This  species  is  closely  related  to  F.  spumosa^  of  which,  perhaps, 
some  may  prefer  to  consider  it  a  variety.  But  having  observed  it 
several  times  in  different  localities  and  always  finding  it  constant  in 
its  characters  and  readily  distinguishable,  it  has  seemed  best  to  recog- 
nize it  as  a  distinct  species.    Its  dingy  appearance,  slender  habit. 
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more  uniform  and  darker  color  of  the  pileus  and  darker  color  of  the 
mature  lamellae  and  spores  are  its  peculiar  features.  It  is  often  very 
caespitose  and  is  found  especially  among  alder  bushes  in  swamps. 

Flammula  carbonaria  Fr. 

Burnt  Ground  Flammula. 

Hym.  Enrop.  p.  247.     Syl.  Fung.  Vol.  v.  p.  817. 

Pileus  fleshy,  thin,  convex  or  nearly  plane,  even,  glabrous,  viscid, 
subtawny,  flesh  yellow;  lamellae  broad,  adnate,  crowded,  brownish- 
clay  color;  stem  equal  or  tapering  downward,  slender,  rigid,  nar- 
rowly fistulose,  fibrillose-squamulose,  pallid;  spores  brownish-fer- 
ruginous, .0003  to  .0004  in.  long,  .00016  to  .0002  broad. 

Pileus  I  to  2  in.  broad;  stem  i  to  2  in.  long,  2  to  3  lines  thick. 

Burnt  ground  and  charcoal  beds.  Rensselaer  county.  June. 
Rare. 

European  authors  do  not  agree  as  to  the  dimensions  of  the  spores 
of  this  species.  In  Sylloge  they  are  given  as  10  to  11  x  5  to  6.  In 
British  Fungus  Flora,  as  7  x  3.5.  Fries  describes  the  pileus  as  one 
inch  or  a  little  more  in  width,  but  Cooke  represents  it  as  much 
broader,  sometimes  reaching  three  inches  in  diameter.  The  onl> 
specimens  we  have  ever  seen  that  agree  tolerably  well  with  tht 
description  of  the  European  plant  were  found  growing  on  ground 
where  wood  had  been  burned  into  charcoal  a  short  time  before. 

Flammula  Highlandensis  Pk, 
Highland  Flammula, 

Agaricus  Highlandensis^  Mus.  Rep.  24,  p.  67. 

Pileus  fleshy,  thin,  hemispherical  or  convex,  becoming  nearly 
plane,  glabrous,  viscose,  yellowish-red,  commonly  paler  or  yellowish 
on  the  inflexed  margin,  flesh  white  or  whitish,  sometimes  tinged  with 
yellow  under  the  tough  separable  cuticle;  lamellae  close,  rounded 
behind  or  adnate,  sometimes  with  a  decurrent  tooth,  pallid  or  yellow- 
ish when  young,  becoming  ferruginous;  stem  equal,  stuffed  or  hol- 
low, fibrillose  and  minutely  floccose-squamulose,  yellowish;  spores 
elliptical,  .00024  to  .0003  in.  long,  .00016  broad. 
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Pileus  6  to  12  lines  broad;  stem  i  to  1.5  in.  long,  i  to  2  lines  thick. 

Burnt  ground  or  damp  earth.  Highlands  of  Orange  county,  Cats- 
kill  mountains  and  Adirondack  mountains.    June  to  September. 

From  F.  carbanaria,  of  which  it  may  perhaps  be  a  mere  variety, 
this  is  separated  by  its  smaller  size,  whitish  flesh  and  differently 
colored  lamellae.  The  margin  of  the  pileus  is  often  paler  than  the 
central  part.  The  surface  is  usually  more  or  less  defiled  by  dirt  or 
other  adhering  substances  that  have  been  carried  up  in  the  growth  of 
the  plant.  The  mycelium  commonly  binds  together  a  little  ball  of 
earth  which  clings  to  the  bottom  of  the  stem  when  the  plant  is  pulled 
from  the  ground.  Agaricus  Ascophorus  is  merely  a  form  of  this 
species  with  the  squamules  of  the  stem  wanting  or  inconspicuous. 

Udae. 

Pileus  moist  or  slightly  viscid  in  rainy  weather,  glabrous,  the  cuti- 
cle not  separable;  veil  evident,  appendiculate. 

Flammula  alnicola  ^r. 

Alder  Flammula. 
Hym.  Europ.  p.  248.    Syl.  Fung.  Vol.  v.  p.  820. 

Pileus  fleshy,  at  first  broadly  conical  or  convex,  then  broadly  con- 
vex or  nearly  plane,  glabrous  or  sometimes  slightly  silky-fibrillose 
on  the  margin,  clear  lemon  yellow,  rarely  tinged  with  ferruginous  in 
the  center,  moist,  flesh  yellowish,  taste  bitter;  lamellae  close,  adnate 
or  sometimes  slightly  rounded  behind,  palUd  or  yellowish  becoming 
ferruginous;  stem  rather  long,  often  curved  or  flexuose,  fibrillose, 
hollow,  yellowish  becoming  ferruginous  or  brownish-ferruginous 
especially  toward  the  base;  spores  ferruginous,  .0003  to  .0004  in. 
long,  .0002  to  .00024  broad. 

Gregarious  or  caespitose;  pileus  i  to  2.5  in.  broad;  stem  2  to  3  in. 
long,  2  to  4  lines  thick. 

Ground  or  decaying  wood  of  deciduous  trees.  Albany  and  Rens- 
selaer counties,  Catskill  and  Adirondack  mountains.  September 
and  October. 

The  Alder  flammula  is  a  beautiful  fungus.  The  color  of  the  pileus 
is  generally  a  uniform  bright  lemon  yellow  but  sometimes  it  assumes 
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deeper  hues  and  may  be  tinged  with  ferruginous  in  the  center.  The 
margin  is  generally  adorned  with  pale  yellow  or  whitish  webby  fibrils 
which  are  sometimes  slightly  interwoven.  Usually  they  are  appen- 
diculate  to  the  margin  of  the  expanded  pileus,  but  occasionally  they 
adhere  in  part  to  the  stem  and  form  a  kind  of  evanescent  annulus. 
The  lamellae  vary  at  their  inner  extremity,  being  either  rounded 
behind,  adnate  or  slightly  decurrent.  The  plants  do  not  inhabit 
alders  alone  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  specific  name,  but  they 
also  occur  on  birch  and  wood  of  other  deciduous  trees  and  on  the 
ground. 

Flammula  flavida  I^s, 

Pale  Yellow  Flammula. 

Hym.  Europ.  248.    SyL  Fung.  Vol.  v.  p.  820. 

Pileus  fleshy,  thin,  broadly  convex  or  nearly  plane,  glabrous,  moist, 
pale  yellow,  flesh  whitish  or  pale  yellow,  taste  bitter;  lamellae  moder* 
ately  close,  adnate,  pale  or  yellowish  becoming  ferruginous;  stem 
equal,  often  more  or  less  curved,  hollow,  fibrillose,  whitish  or  pale 
yellow,  with  a  white  mycelium  at  the  base;  spores  .0003  in.  long^, 
,0002  broad. 

Pileus  I  to  2  in.  broad;  stem  i  to  3  in.  long,  I  to  3  lines  thick. 

Decaying  wood  of  various  trees.  Commonly  in  wooded  or  moun- 
tainous districts.    Summer  and  autumn. 

Our  specimens  were  found  on  wood  of  both  coniferous  and  decidu- 
ous trees.  The  plants  are  sometimes  caespitose.  The  pileus  becomes 
more  highly  ^colored  in  drying.  The  spores  are  pale  ferruginous 
approaching  ochraceous.  In  Sylloge  the  spores  of  this  species  are 
described  as  pale  yellowish. 

Flammula  HalUana  Pk. 
Hall's  Flammula. 

Mas.  Rep.  23,  p.  90. 

Pileus  thin,  hemispherical  or  convex,  glabrous,  hygrophanous, 

subferruginous  with  the  margin  obscurely  striatulate  when  moist» 

dull  yellow  when  dry;  lamellae  close,  subarcuate,  slightly  decurrent, 

tapering  to  a  point  at  the  outer  extremity  and  ceasing  before  reaching 
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the  margin,  ferruginous;  stem  equal,  slightly  fibrillose,  hollow,  red- 
dish-brown; spores  ferruginous,  .0003  to  .0004  in.  long,  .0002  to 
.00024  broad. 

Pileus  I  to  2  in.  broad;  stem  2  to  3  in.  long,  2  to  3  lines  thick. 

Pastures.    Albany  county.     November. 

This  plant  was  found  more'than  twenty-five  years  ago  and  has  not 
since  been  detected.  Its  flavor  is  bitterish.  The  fibrils  of  the  veil 
form  a  slight  fibrillose  annulus  on  the  stem  which  forms  a  lodging- 
place  for  the  spores  and  becomes  stained  by  them. 

Flammula  rigida  Pk, 

Rigid  Flammula. 

Mas.  Rep.  50,  p.  104. 

Pileus  thin,  rather  firm  and  rigid,  convex  becoming  nearly  plane  or 
centrally  depressed,  sometimes  wavy  on  the  margin,  glabrous^ 
hygrophanous,  rusty-tawny  or  subferruginous  when  moist,  buff  or 
frayish-buff  when  dry,  flesh  concolorous;  lamellse  moderately  close, 
adnate,  creamy-white  becoming  rusty  tan  color  or  subferruginous; 
stem  equal  or  nearly  so,  tough,  slightly  striate,  colored  like  the 
pileus,  with  a  compact  white  tomentum  on  the  lower  part  or  at  the 
base;  spores  broadly  elliptical,  .0003  to  .00035  in.  long,  .00016  to 
.0002  broad. 

Pileus  I  to  1.5  in.  broad;  stem  i  to  2  in.  long,  1.5  to  3  lines  thick. 

Chip  dirt.     Adirondack  mountains.     September. 

The  plants  are  gregarious  and  by  the  mycelium  they  adhere  closely 
to  chips  and  fragments  of  wood  from  which  they  grow  and  which 
are  usually  pulled  up  with  them  when  they  are  gathered.  This  is  a 
smaller  plant  than  the  preceding  one  and  has  the  dry  pileus  and 
shorter  stem  paler  in  color. 

Sapineas. 

Pileus  not  viscose;  lamellae  at  first  yellow  or  yellowish;  veil  almost 
none  or  fibrillose,  not  appendiculate;  spores  tawny  or  ochraceous.- 

The  species  of  this  tribe  grow  especially  on  decaying  wood  of  pine 
and  other  coniferous  trees  or  on  the  ground  about  or  under  them. 
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Flammula  sapinea  Fr. 

Pine  Tree  Flammula. 
Hym.  Europ.  p.  251.     SyL  Fung.  VoL  v.  p.  824. 

Pileus  fleshy,  compact,  hemispherical  or  convex,  becoming  ex- 
panded, sometimes  irregular,  obtuse,  dry,  slightly  flocculose-squam- 
ulose  when  young,  often  becoming  rimose  and  paler  with  age, 
golden-tawny,  paler  and  shining  on  the  margin,  flesh  yellowish,  odor 
strong;  lamellae  broad,  close,  adnate,  yellow  becoming  tawny-cinna- 
mon ;  stem  commonly  short,  often  unequal  or  irregular,  compressed 
and  sulcate,  sometimes  radicating,  stuffed  or  hollow,  yellowish  or 
pallid;  spores  ochraceous,  .0003  in.  long,  .0002  broad. 

Pileus  I  to  3  in.  broad;  stem  i  to  2  in.  long,  3  to  5  lines  thick. 

Decaying  wood  of  pine.    Onondaga  county.    September. 

This  is  a  rare  species  in  our  State.  The  plants  are  sometimes 
caespitose. 

Flammula  mag^na  Pk. 

Large  Flammula. 

Mas.  Rep.  50,  p.    103. 

Pileus  fleshy,  broadly  convex,  soft,  dry,  fibrillose  and  somewhat 
virgate,  pale  yellow  or  buff,  the  margin  commonly  becoming  revo- 
lute  with  age,  flesh  whitish  or  yellowish;  lamellae  close,  adnate  or 
slightly  decurrent,  often  crisped  or  wavy  toward  the  stem,  about  three 
lines  wide,  ochraceous;  stem  equal  or  thickened  toward  the  base, 
fleshy-fibrous,  solid,  elastic,  fibrillose,  colored  like  the  pileus,  brighter 
yellow  within ;  spores  subelliptical,  ochraceous,  .0004  in.  long,  .00024 
broad. 

Caespitose;  pileus  4  to  6  in.  broad;  stem  3  to  4  in.  long,  8  to  12 
lines  thick. 

About  the  base  of  trees.    Westchester  county.    October. 

This  is  a  large  and  showy  species.  The  stems  are  sometimes 
united  at  the  base  into  a  solid  mass.  The  young  lamellae  are  prob- 
ably yellow,  but  I  have  seen  only  mature  specimens. 
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Helvblla 48  129 

Helvella  crispa 48  129 

Hendersonia  epileuca 44  24 

Mali 4^  y> 

Herpotrichia  rhodomphalia. 43  34 

Hesperis  matronalis 43  16 

HieraciamMarianam 47  17 

prsealtum  42  15,  4647,  47  30 

Hndsonia  tomentosa 45  26 

HvDNEiC 48  205 

Hydnnm  acutum 43  22 

aradmoideum 44  21 

caespitosnm 44  74 

Caput-ursi 44  21 

carbonarium 40  55 

coralloides 48  207 

farinaceum 39  43 

fasciatum 41  7^ 

geogenium 39  43 

graveolens 40  75 

pallidum 43  22 

repandum 48  206 

scabripes 48  13 

subcamacenm 47  18 
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Hydnnm  snbluscDm 40  55 

stratosum 43  22 

velatam 40  55 

Hygrophorus 48  181 

Hygrophoros  Cantharellas 43  39 

capreolarias 42  23 

fusco-albus .42  23 

hypothejas 42  23 

Laurae 41  74 

metapodius 46  28 

miniatns     \  ^ 

<  43  39»  48  182 

penarins 44  20 

pratensis 48  l8l 

pndorinus 39  41 

Qneletii 42  23 

Hymenochaete  abnonnis 42  28 

tenais 40  57 

HYMENOMYCETEiE 48  I3I 

Hypericum  Ascyron 46  41 

Hypholoma  aggregatum 46  26 

sabaquilum . .  44  70,  45  20 

Hypochnas  sabviolaceus 47  25 

Hypocrea  fungicola 39  53 

Hjrpoderma  Desmazieri 39  57 

Hypoxylon  effusum 43  34 

Morsei 39  58 

semiimmersuin 39  51 

lUosporiuxn  hamigenum 39  49 

Inocybe  agglutinata 41  67 

asterospora 41  66 

commixta 41  66 

fibrillosa 41  65 

margarispora 41  66 

nigridisca 41  67 

subfalva 41  66 

'subroindica. ''44  70 

snbtomentosa 48  li 

vatricosa 41  67 

violaceifolia 41  66 

Isaria  aranearum 43  31 

Isariopsis  alborosella 40  65 

Isoetes  echinospora 44  35 

Juncos  acaminatus 43  38 

efTusns 43  38 

Greenii 46  50 


NO.    PAGB. 

Jnncus  militaris  40  52, 43  38, 46  50, 47  35 

sdrpoides 43  38 

tenais 46  49 

Lachnanthes  tinctoria 43  16 

LAchnella  cerina 43  32 

dtrina 46  35 

Lactarius 48  184 

Lactarius  affinis 41  84 

aspidens 41  74 

atroviridis 42  23 

deliciosus 48  185 

fuliginosas 43  39 

maculatus 41  74 

mutabilis 43  20 

qaietus 42  24 

resimas 39  57 

rnfus 41  84 

scrobiculatus 41  84 

sabinsulsas 43  19 

volemas 48  186 

Lactnca  hirsnta 46  21 

integrifolia 42  15 

leucophaea. 45  28 

Scariola 40  52 

Lsestadia  iCsculi 39  51 

Larix  Americana 47  33 

Lathyms  ochrolencus 45  26 

Lejeunea  calcarea 44  16 

Lentinus  strigosns 43  39 

Lenzites  heteromorpba 42  24 

sepiaria 40  75 

Leotia  mardda 39  49 

Lepidoderma  fulvum 47  20 

Lepiota 48  160 

Lepiota  amianthina  41  82 

angnstana ,..  42  16 

arenicola 41  59 

ferinosa   43  35 

granosa 41  59 

grannlosa 41  82 

nandnoides 48  162 

procera 48  161 

Leptonia  grisea 45  19 

parva 45  18 

Leptothyrinm  Spartinae 47  25 

LeptosphseriaAsparagi 40  70 
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Leptosphaeria  dumetornm 43  34 

Kalmiae     39  53 

Typharum 39  52 

Leucospor.« 48  153 

Levisticum  officinale 41  57 

Lichenopsis  sphseroboloides 39  50 

Linam  Virginianum 44  31 

Lonicera  oblongifolia 42  35 

Lophiostoma  vagans 44  30 

Lophiotrema  auctnm 43  34 

parasiticam 40  71 

vestitum 40  71 

Lunaria  biennis 41  57 

Lychnis  Floscuculi 44  15,  45  26 

vespertina 44  31 

Lycoperdon 48  119 

Lycoperdon  asterospermum 46  30 

Curtisii 46  30 

cyathiforme 48  121 

giganteum 48  121 

hirtum 46  29 

perlatum 46  30 

Lycopodium  clavatum 48  19 

Lycopus  sessilifolius 42  15 

Lygodinm  palmatum 46  23 

Lysimachia  nummularia..  45  18,  47  31 

quadrifolia 47  31 

stricta   47  31 

Lythrum  alatum 4337,  44  32 

Salicaria 46  43 

Macrophoma  Philodendri 46  38 

versabilis 46  30 

Macrosporium  Polytrichi 43  31 

Tomato 40  65 

Magnolia  glauca 46  41 

Marasmius 48  192 

Marasmius  albiceps 43  21 

androsaceus 41  85 

foetidus 43  21 

oreades   48  192 

peronatus 42  24 

prseacutus 41  85 

salignus 41  85 

Marsonia  Jnglandis 40  76 

Martini 39  47 

Popnli 40  63 


NO.  PAGE. 

Massaria  epileuca 44  29 

Pyri 40  70 

Massariella  Curreyi 47  24 

Xanthoxyli 46  36 

Melanconiella  Decorahensis 40  70 

Melanconis  occulta. 47  24 

Melanconium  betulinum 40  62 

dimorphum 40  62 

foliicolum 42  31 

magnum 43  27 

Tiliae 42  31 

MELANOSPORi€ 48  I33 

Melogramma  efTusum 47  26 

Menyanthes  trifoliata 39  55 

Merulius  aureus 42  27 

Corium 46  28 

himantioides 41  78 

irpicinus 47  18 

moUuscus 42  27 

Ravenelii 41  78 

serpens 46  28 

tenuis 47  19 

Metasphderia  nuda 44  29 

Micrococcus  prodigiosus 42  35 

Micropera  Nemopanthis 46  31 

Microsphseria  Ceanothi 39  50 

Microstylis  monophyllus 47  35 

Mimulus  moschatus  40  52,  46  48,  47  33 

Mitremyces  lutescens 42  29 

MiTRULA 48  130 

Mitrula  vitellina...i 48  130 

Monilia  aurantiaca 42  32 

cinerea 40  63 

efiusa 42  32 

Martini 40  63 

Peckiana 39  49 

MORCHELLA '48  I23 

Morchella  angusticeps 48  125 

bispora 46  38,  48  126 

conica 48  124 

deliciosa. 48  125 

esculenta 48  124 

semilibera 48  126 

Mucronella  minutissima 44  22 

Muhlenbergia  sylvatica. 45  31 

Bobolifera..  45  31,  48  19 
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Mutinns  bovinus 43  34 

MycenA  capillaripes 41  63 

crystallina 41  63 

hemisphaerica. 46  24 

pseadopura 44  18 

pura 41  84 

rngosa 46  24 

strobilinoides 45  23 

Myosotis  arvensis 41  57 

collina 41  57 

Myriophyllum  ambiguum 46  43 

tenellum 44  32 

Napicladium  gramineum 46  34 

Nastartlam  lacustre 40  72,  45  26 

Naucoria  carpophila. 41  69 

Highlandensis 41  84 

paludosa 41  68 

scirpicola 42  19 

triscopoda 41  69 

unicolor 41  68 

Nepeta  grandiflora 41  57 

Nidularia  Candida 45  24 

Nummularia  repanda. 42  34 

Nymphsea  odorata 41  81,  44  31 

Nyssa  moltifiora 39  55 

OCHROSPORiE 48  147 

Odontia  fimbriata. 40  76 

fasca. 42  27 

lateritia 46  28 

Pruni 42  27 

tennis 44  22 

CEnothera  Oakesiana 46  21 

Ombrophila  albiceps 42  34 

Omphalja 45  32 

Omphalia  Austini 45  42 

Campanella 45  38 

chrysophylla 45  35 

corticola. 44  18,  45  40 

Epichysium 45  37 

Fibola 45  40 

fibnloides 45  39 

Gerardiana 45  37 

gradllima 45  41 

liladfolia 45  34 

montana. 45  37 

Ocnlns 45  34 


Omphalia  olivaria....* 45  35 

pyxidata. 45  36 

Rhododendri 45  41 

nigosidisoa 45  34 

scyphoides. 45  42 

stellata 45  41 

striipilea.J   ^'     ^^' ^^  ^? 

(  42     19,  45  36 

subgrisea 41  63 

Swartzii 45  40 

tubaeformis 42  19 

nmbellifcra...  40  75,  45  38 

Oospora  Cacameris 41  80 

Ophiobolus  snbolivaceus 46  36 

Opuntia  volgaris 44  32,  46  43 

Orchis  spcctabilis 40  73 

Orontium  aquaticam 39  56 

OTuIaria  dedpiens ....48  15 

Panicom  capillare 48  19 

Crns-galli 40  75 

laxiflornm 46  22 

miliaceum 45  18,  47  18 

nervosum 41  58 

nitidum 46  22 

Papaver  somniferum 46  18 

Paspalum  setaceum 42  37 

Paxillus 48  150 

Paxillus  involutus 48  150 

PeniciUinm  candidum 47  22 

Peniophora  neglecta 40  76 

unicolor 43  23 

Pentstemon  Isevigatus 42  15 

Periconia  pycnospora 39  48 

tenuissima 46  33 

Peronospora  gangliformis 40  77 

Hydrophylli 47  23 

Linariae 46  30 

obovata. 45  22 

Rubi 45  .22 

sordida 42  31 

Pestalozzia  camptosperma 39  48 

,      consocia 39  48 

Jeflferisii 40  63 

lignicola 44  24 

Saccardoi 39  47 
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Petasites  palmate 39  54 

Pezicula  acericola 40  77 

Peziza  alboviolascens 40  66 

Dodleyi 47  33 

hinnalea 42  34 

scabalonta 42  34 

tnmcicomes 40  66 

Phallus  Ravenelii 46  37 

Phellorina  Califomica 43  35 

Phlebia  acerina 42  27 

radiate 40  76 

vaga 42  27 

Phlox  divaricate 46  48 

maculate 41  57 

Phlyctaena  complanate 39  47 

septorioides 39  47 

Pholiota  sernginosa 43  35 

discolbr 44  36,  46  5$ 

minima. 41  64 

mollicula 44  70 

mycenoides 40  1$ 

rnbecula 44  70 

Phoma  allantella. 43  26 

aqnilina 39  44 

Candollei 43  27 

castanea 40  59 

Clintonit 39  4. 

enteroleuca 47  20 

eupyrena 40  59 

exocarpina. 46  38 

Herbarum 40  59 

Legnminum 40  59 

Libertiana 42  29 

magnifructa 40  59 

Majanthemi 39  44 

oleracea 40  59 

Phillipsiana 39  44 

Populi 40  59 

sordida 39  44.  44  23 

*     strobiligena 39  44 

vulgaris 46  30 

Phyllosticte  bicolor 43  26 

Caricis 43  26 

Cary« 40  57 

DioiGorese  46  30 

iaginea «««..  40  58 


MO.  PAGB. 

Phyllosticte  ftitiscens 40  58 

Hamamelidis 39  44 

Hibisci 42  29 

Ludwigii p.  44  23 

Lycopersid 40  57 

Mitellae 39  44 

Negundinis 42  29 

phaseolina 40  57 

phomiformis 40  57 

popnlina 40  58 

Prini 43  26 

Silenes 43  26 

spermoides 40  58 

Symphoricarpi 40  59 

tumoricola   40  57 

Physalis  lanceolate 41  57' 

Peruviana  42  16 

Physarum  contextum 46  30 

Piceaalba 47  34 

Pilacre  orientelis 40  65 

Pilidium  graminicolum 40  62 

Pistillaria  alnicola 42  29 

viticola 42  28 

Plantego  lanceolate 43  37 

media 41  57 

Pategonica  45  18 

Plasmodiophora  Brassicae 43  26 

Plasmopara  Viburni 43  28 

Pleonectria  Berolinensis 39  53 

Pleospora  Aspara^ 44  30 

ShephenHae 40  71 

Pleurotus  39  58,  48  177 

Pleurotus  atrocseruleus 39  65 

atropellitus 39  65 

lignatilis 39  60 

mitis 42  19 

niger 39  66 

ostreatus 39  62»  48  180 

peteloides 39  64 

porrigens   39  64 

salignos 39  62 

sapidus  396I1  4^  '79 

septicus 39  65 

serotinus 39  62 

spathalatus 39  63 

striatnliu ««•••  39  66 
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Pleorotiis  snbareolatns 39  61 

solphnreoides 39  60 

tremulus 39  63 

almarins 39  60,  48  177 

Plowrightia  morbosa 46  58 

Pluteolus 46  58 

Plateolus  callista 46  60 

coprophilus 46  $9 

expansus 46  59 

reticalatus 44  19,  46  60 

Poa   compressa 45  31 

serotina 46  53 

Polemoniam  caeroleam 42  36 

Polygala  polygama. 46  41 

sangoinea 46  42 

Polygonella  articalata 4$  29 

Polygonum  acre 46  48 

amphibiam '•  46  48 

cilinode 46  48 

cuspidatnm 46  21 

Donglassii..  47  17,  48  18 

nodosum 48  19 

tenue 40  73 

Polypodium  vulgare 44  34 

PoLYPOREiB 48  194 

POLYPORUS 48  202 

Polyporns  abietinns 42  38 

annosns 44  21 

aureonitens 42  25 

cseruleoporus 41  85 

casearius 43  21 

cinnabarinus 42  38 

circinatns 45  56 

confluens 39  42 

caticolaris 46  56 

dryophilus 40  54 

flavoTirens 41  77 

hispidus 43  21 

marginellus 42  26 

matans 41  77 

pcrennis 43  39 

piceinus 42  25 

pineus 41  78 

radicnlosns 40  54 

rhodellus 42  26 

runosus 41.     77 


NO.  PACK. 

Polyporus  Scbweinitzii 39  42 

sinuosus 40  54 

sulphurellos 42  27 

sulphurctis  I     ^{  ^^J     ^ 

(     4656,  48  203 

variiformis 42  26 

Tolvatns 140  75 

vulgaris 41  85 

Polystictus  versicolor 43  39 

Pontederia  cordata 47  36 

Populus  balsamifera 45  29 

Poria  anrea 43  21 

latemarginata 43  21 

mutans 43  39 

Porotfaelium  fimbriatum 44  22 

pftpillatum 40  55 

Potamogeton  amplifolius 47  36 

filiformis 47  37 

helerophyllus..  |    ^  37 

Hmii 41  58 

lonchites 47  36 

luccns 47  37 

major 47  17 

marina 41  58 

Nuttallii 47  36 

pectioatus 47  37 

pulcher 47  17 

Spirillus 41  58 

Vaseyi 47  17 

Zizii 41  58 

zosteraefolius 43  37 

Primula  Mistassinica 46  48 

Proserpinaca  pectinacea 42  3$ 

Prunus  Americana 47  27 

Avium 43  16 

Cerasus 46  18 

domestica 46  18 

Persica 44  15 

Psathyra  silvadca 42  80 

Psathyrella  minima 41  70 

tenera 47  18 

Psilocybe  divensis 41  70 

senex 41  70 

squalidella 46  55 

Pseudopeztza  Medicaginis 45  23 
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Pseudopcziza  Pjrri 44  30 

Pterula  setosa 46  57 

Puccinia  Eleocharidis 43  27 

hastato 39  48 

Malvacearum 43  28 

mammillata 43  27 

obscura 43  28 

Spergulae 44  25 

Zopfii 45  21 

Pjrrenophora  relicina 39  53 

Pjrriis  Ancuparia 44  15 

Queletia  mirabilis 46  37 

Qaercos  Brittoni 46  21 

heterophylla 42  16 

Rudkini 42  16 

Radnlum  molare 48  13 

pendulum 41  "79 

Ramularia  Barbareee 40  63 

destruens 44  26 

Geranii 39  4q 

graminicola 44  26 

Heraclei 44  27 

Junci 44  26 

Plantaginis 40  76 

Ranunculus  circinatus .. .  44  15,  47  27 

hispidus 47  16 

rcpens 39  53,  43  36 

septentrionalis 41  56 

Rhabdospora  plaeosporoides  ....  39  47 

rhoina 47  22 

Xanthii 39  47 

Rhinotrichum  ramosissimnm  ...  42  32 

Rhododendron  maximum 47  31 

Rhodora 42  36 

viscosum 47  30 

RHODOSFORiE 48  I5I 

Rhopalomyces  Cucurbitarum  ...  42  32 

Rhus  Toxicodendron 43  36 

Rhytidhysterium  Prosopidis 46  39 

Rhytisma  salicinum 40  77 

Ribes    Cynosbati 40  72 

Grossularise 47  28 

Riccia  fluitans 44  35 

Rosa  blanda 46  42,  47  28,  48  17 

Carolina 46  42 

dnnamomea 44  15 


NO.  PAGE. 

Rosa  Engelmanni 46  19 

humilis 46  19 

ludda 46  43 

Sayi 46  19 

Rosellinia  ambigua 39  51 

mastoidea 39  51 

Rubus  Canadensis 47  27 

hispidus 44  31 

Millspaughii 46  20 

setosus 46  20,  47  28 

villosus... 41  81 

Rudbeckia  hirta 42  35,  47  30 

triloba 44  33 

Rumex  Patientia 47  33 

verticillatus 46  48 

Russula  adulterina 41  75 

adusta 46  28 

atropurpurea 41  75 

brevipes 43  20 

•             crustosa 39  41 

foetens 39  57 

Icpida. 41  75 

pectinata 43  21 

purpurina 42  24 

roseipes 45  20 

sordida 41  85 

virescens 48  189 

viridipes 44  72 

Saccharomyces  Betulse 44  30 

Sacidium  lignarum 42  30 

Sagittaria  graminea 42  36 

Salix  amygdaloides 41  58 

Candida 40  73 

Saprolegnia  ferax 39  49 

Saxifraga  aizoides 47  28 

Sdrpus  Peckii 46  22 

polyphyllus  41  82,  45  30,  46  50 

Smithii 45  30 

sylvaticus 44  33 

Torreyi 41  82 

Sderia  paudflora 46  50 

vertidllata 40  74 

Sderoderma  Geaster 43  24 

Scolecosporium  Fagi 40  63 

Sedum  acre 46  43 

Senedo  aureus 39  54,  46  47 
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Senedo  Robbinsii 47  i6,  48  18 

Septocylindriiim  Ranunculi 40  76 

Septomyxa  Carpini 44  24 

persicina 47  ai 

Septonema  breviusculum 42  33 

episphsricum 44  27 

Septoria  brevis 40  61 

centaureicola 48  14 

conspicua 47  21 

corylina 39  57 

Cucurbitacearnm 48  20 

Dentarise 48  20 

Divaricatae 48  14 

fnsca 40  60 

Graminum.... 39  46 

Helianthi..^ 43  27 

Uneolata 39  46 

mirabilis 39  57 

oleandrina  ....  •• 39  46 

Osmorrhizse 39  46 

Peraphylli 45  24 

Pisi 47  21 

podophylllna 45  20 

populicola 40  61 

Pteridis 44  24 

Scutellariae 47  21 

Sibirid 40  61 

Smilacinse 40  61 

solidaginicola 40  61 

Stachjdis 40  60 

Stellarise 40  61 

thedcola 43  27 

Trailiana 46  31 

Tricfaostemads 42  30 

Violse 43  40 

Septosporinm  Eqniseti 45  25 

Setaria  Italica 46  52 

yerticillata 42  16 

yiridis   47  41 

Silene  stellata 47  27 

Siphoptychium  Casparyi 39  44 

Slum  dcutsefolinm 43  37 

Solenia  anomala 47  42 

fasdculata 43  40 

TOlosa 41  86 

SoUdago  Canadensis 47  29 


NO.  PAGB. 

Solidago  hnmilis 46  44 

jancea 47  29 

nemoraUs  --■  |  ^  37)  4^  45 

puberula  43  37 

rugosa  46  45 

spedosa 3938,  43  37 

-^^ \ts'Afi  % 

Sordaria  coprophila 39  58 

Sparganinm  affine 42  16 

Spathnlaria  flavida 39  58 

Sphserella  alnicola 40  68 

Glimaphflse    47  24 

Lycopodii  39  51 

macularis 39  51 

maculosa.... 39  51 

minutissima 40  68 

Pinsapo 40  69 

Pontederiae 40  69 

rubina 48  16 

Sphaeria  taxicola 39  58 

Sphaeronema  Lonicerae 46  31 

Sphaeropsis  carpinea 41  80 

Ellisii    44  23 

Joniperi   39  45 

Ltnderae 39  45 

macnlans 39  46 

Malorum 40  76 

pallida 39  46 

rubicola  44  23 

sphaerospora   39  46 

tiliacea 39  45 

nlmicola  48  14 

Sphaerotheca  Humuli 45  23 

Mors-nvae 45  23 

pannosa 39  58 

pruinosa 42  40 

Spiraea  sorbifolia 44  15 

Sporendonema  myophilum 41  80 

Sporocybe  cellare 42  33 

Sporodesmium  antiquum 43  31 

Sporodinia  grandis 39  49 

Sporotrichum  dnereum 43  29 

cohaerens 43  29 

Lecanii 44  25 
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Sporotrichnm  parasiticam 45  22 

Stachybotrjs  elongata 43  29 

Stachys  palustris 48  18 

Stagonospora  Gienopodii 40  60 

Steironema  lanceolatum 47  32 

Stellaria  graminea 45  17 

media 44  31 

Stemonitis  Morgan! 43  40 

Steream  abietinnm 40  $6 

ambiguum 47  19 

balsameum •••.  47  26 

complicatum 46  57 

populneum 47  19 

Stictis  minuscula 44  30 

Saccardoi 39  50 

Stigmatea  Geranii 46  36 

Stilbnm  madidam 46  35 

Spraguei 43  31 

Stropharia  albocyanea 41  69 

Johnsoniana 41  84 

squamosal 44  36 

Symphoricarpos  racemosus 40  73 

Symplocarpus  foetidus •  •  • .  39  56 

Synchytriam  aureum 42  31 

Tapesia  Rosse 43  33 

Thalictram  purpurascens.  40  72,  44  3Q 

Thelephora  dendritica 40  56 

odorifera 44  22 

scoparia 42  29 

subochracea 46  29 

THELEPHOREiC 48  38 

Thymus  Sexpyllum 48  18 

Thyrsidium  Micheneri 39  47 

Tolyposporium  ballatam 48  14 

Torula  convolata.... 43  29 

Tragopogon  pratensis 47  30 

Trametes  Pini 42  27 

Sepiam 46  57 

Trapa  natans 43  16 

Tremella  pinicola 39  44 

Trichia  reniformis 46  57 

Tricholoma 44  38,  48  168 

Tricholoma  albiflavidam 44  53 

album 44  57 

brevipes 44  61 

chrysenteroides 44  54 


NO.  FAGB. 

Tricholoma  Colambetta..  41  59,  44  47 

decorosum 44  45 

eduram 44  68 

equestre 44  40 

f«ll« 44  54 

flavescens 44  46 

foligineum...  41  60,  44  51 

fumescens...  44  51,  46  54 

fumidellum..  41  82,  44  58 

fumosiluteam  41  82,  44  59 

grnnde 44  16.  44  47 

grave 43  17,  44  60 

Hebeloma 44  63 
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genera,  290.  Description  of  the  galls  and  the  immature  aphid s  by  Dr. 
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diBtribntion  and  abandance,  294.  InjorieB  by  the  pest,  295.  Copious 
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299. 
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The  Asparagus  Beetle 814 
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The  ezpreasiTeness  of  their  soientiflo  names,  321.  The  family  has 
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emerge  and  deposit  eggs,  339.  Observe  the  yonng  larrsB  and  their 
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Office  of  the  State  Entomologist, 
Albany,  December  14,  1896. 

To  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

Gentlemen I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  to  your  Board    my 

Twelfth  Report  on  the  Injurious  and  Other  Insects  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

The  work  of  the  department  has  been  diligently  and  successfully  prose- 
cuted during  the  year.  A  large  number  of  insects  have  been  studied, 
most  of  which  are  of  economic  importance  to  the  farmer,  the  fruit-grower, 
or  to  the  general  public.  Among  these  special  attention  was  given  to 
the  army-worm  in  consideration  of  its  distribution  and  destructiveness 
throughout  the  larger  portion  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  an  extent  not 
previously  recorded.  In  the  pages  devoted  to  the  elm-leaf  beetle  will  be 
found  interesting  observations  upon  the  long  continuance,  in  successive 
broods,  of  the  insect  in  this  vicinity  —  quite  at  variance  with  what  has 
hitherto  been  ascribed  to  it.  Instead  of  the  beetle  going  into  retreat  for 
hibernation  in  the  month  of  August,  the  insect  has  remained  with  us 
from  its  first  appearance  m  May  until  into  November  as  active  larvae  and 
transforming  in  its  subsequent  stages.  Quite  a  number  of  the  insect 
attacks  that  have  come  under  observation,  have  been  noticed  briefly  in 
"  Notes  on  Some  of  the  Insects  of  the  Year  in  the  State  of  New  York," 
and  others,  more  fully,  in  their  proper  place  in  the  body  of  the  report. 

Work  upon  the  classification,  arrangement,  and  labeling  of  the  Collec- 
tion has  been  continued.  Some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  biological  collection  in  the  limited  time  that  could  be  spared 
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for  the  purpose:  A  well-arranged  collection  of  this  character,  exhibiting 
at  a  glance  the  entire  life-history,  habits,  transformations,  enemies,  etc., 
of  each  species,  would  prove  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  those  who 
apply  in  person  at  our  rooms  for  information  regarding  some  special 
insect  pest.  The  material  for  such  an  exhibit  has  been  accumulating 
during  past  years,  and  is  only  awaiting  time  for  its  arrangement. 

The  additions  made  to  the  State  Collection  have  not  been  as  large  as 
those  of  the  preceding  year,  from  the  general  paucity  of  insect  life,  as 
noticed  in  a  following  page.  Their  number  (in  part  estimated)  aggregates 
about  2,000.  Contributions  have  been  received  from  forty-two  persons 
aggregating  about  eight  hundred  examples. 

The  Tenth  Report  of  the  State  Entomologist  was  issued  in  the  early 
part  of  July,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  Forty-eighth  Report  of  the  State 
Museum.  An  edition  was  also  printed  as  separates,  for  convenience  of 
distribution  among  agriculturists  and  entomologists.  The  report  contains 
300  pages,  4  plates  and  24  figures.  Its  preparation  required  an  unusual 
amount  of  office  labor  from  the  extended  index  given  to  the  ten  reports 
of  the  Entomologist  (1883-1895),  occupying  93  pages,  and  embracing 
(as  estimated)  20,600  references. 

The  Eleventh  Report  of  the  State  Entomologist  for  the  year  1895,  is 
now  being  printed,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  ready  for  distribution  before 
the  close  of  the  present  year.  It  will  contain  nearly  250  pages  and  16 
plates. 

The  usual  list  of  miscellaneous  publications  by  the  Entomologist  during 
the  current  year  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  Forty- one  titles  are 
cited  with  time  and  place  of  publication,  with  a  brief  summary  of  each. 
The  aggregate  number  of  such  publications  listed  and  abstracts  given,  in 
the  several  volumes  of  this  series  of  reports,  including  the  present,  is  909. 

The  correspondence  of  the  office  during  the  year  has  been  as  follows: 
Letters  received  and  filed,  11 19;  letters  sent,  so  far  as  recorded,  1215. 

Arrangement  has  been  made  for  an  amount  of  additional  shelving 
required  by  the  increase  in  the  collections  and  library.     These  additions 
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will  permit  a  better  classification  of  material,  and  add  greatly  to  con- 
venience in  the  frequent  reference  to  both  specimens  and  publications. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  aid  and 
encouragement  extended  by  your  board  during  the  year  past,  especially 
in  the  recent  arrangement  through  which  my  department  has  been 
brought  in  closer  and  more  satisfactory  relations  with  your  Honorable 

Board. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  A.  LINTNER. 
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^^  Camponotus  Pennsylvanicxis  "  and  **  Formica  rufa." 

Carpenter  Ant  and  Mound-building  Ant. 
(Ord.  Hymenoptera:    Fam.  FoRMiciDiE.) 

In  the  preceding  Report  of  this  series  (Eleventh),  one  of  the  large  ants, 
Camponoius  herculaneus  var.  PennsylvanicuSy  is  represented  as  sometimes 
entering  dwellings  from  nests  built  outside  near  the  house.  In  one  instance 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Riley,  a  fine  old  homestead  was  so  overrun  with  it  that 
it  was  on  the  point  of  being  sold,  when  the  source  of  the  infestation  was 
discovered  in  a  large  nest  of  several  feet  in  diameter  in  the  back  yard. 

In  all  probabihty  the  above  infestation  as  cited  by  Dr.  Riley  was 
erroneously  referred  to  C  herculaneus.  Rev.  Dr.  H.  C.  McCook,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  has  made  special  study  of  the  habits  of  our  N.  Ameri- 
can ants,  has  modestly  questioned  the  statement  in  a  recent  letter  received 
from  him : — 

**I  think  that  I  may  venture  to  question  the  statement  respecting 
Camponotus  Pennsylvanicus  on  page  113.  I  am  reasonably  familiar  with 
the  habits  of  this  species,  and  have  never  known  an  example  of  a  nest 
made  in  the  earth,  as  implied  in  your  statement.  It  is  a  carpenter  ant 
exclusively,  and  lives  in  trees  and  timber.  I  suspect,  therefore,  that  a 
mistake  must  have  been  made  in  the  species.  I  have  occasionally  seen 
the  Pennsylvania  carpenter  ant  in  houses,  but  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  inclined 
to  such  resorts,  and  I  very  much  doubt  if  it  could  have  proved  a  house- 
hold pest. 

"  I  make  the  above  statement  with  some  degree  of  confidence,  even 
though  you  quote  Dr.  Riley  for  your  authority.  However,  if  Mr.  Theodore 
Pergande  endorses  the  species,  I  suppose  I  should  waive  my  objection, 
as  he  is  well  acquainted  with  the  species  of  our  American  Ants." 

Dr.  McCook  has  also  indicated  another  error  made  by  me,  on  page 
115  of  the  Report  cited,  where  Formica  rufa  is  given  as  the  '*  not  improb- 
able "  annoying  occupant  of  the  soil  of  a  lawn  on  the  south  side  of  Long 
Island,  which  "  during  the  summer  is  alive  with  ants,"  and  also  the  arti- 
ficers of  large  mounds  seen  by  me  in  the  Catskills  and  in  the  Shawangunk 
range  at  Lake  Mohonk.     He  writes  as  follows  : 

"  You  refer  to  our  American  mound-making  ants  as  Formica  tufa. 
That  is  a  blunder  which  I  made  when  I  first  published  an  account  of  the 
habits  of  these  species  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Entomological 
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Society,  of  1877.  I  was  misled  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  British  Museum. 
Dr.  August  Forel,  however,  subsequently  corrected  my  error  and  des- 
cribed this  species  as  a  new  one,  viz.,  Formica  exsectoides.  We  have  F. 
rufa  in  this  country.  I  have  observed  and  studied  it  in  Colorado,  and 
know  that  it  is  found  in  the  Dakotas,  but  I  have  no  knowledge  of  its 
being  found  in  the  New  England  States  or  in  Eastern  New  York  " 

In  consideration  of  Dr.  McCook's  expressed  deference  to  Mr.  Per- 
gande's  views,  his  letter  was  submitted  to  Dr.  Howard,  chief  of  the 
Entomological  Bureau  at  Washington,  who  returned  the  following  com- 
ments by  Mr.  Pergande : 

"Regarding  our  mound-making  ants  I  will  say  that  the  genuine 
Formica  rufa  has  so  far  not  been  found  in  this  country,  but  that  there 
are  numerous  forms  more  or  less  nearly  related  to  it  which  occur  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  United  States.  One  of  these  forms,  F,  exsectoides 
Forel,  appears  to  be  an  exclusively  eastern  species  and  has  so  far  been 
found  only  in  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  New  York, 
whereas  the  most  common  form,  occurring  in  Colorado,  Utah,  Montana, 
Wyoming,  the  Dakotas  and  Nebraska,  is  not  F.  exsectoides^  as  stated  by 
Dr.  McCook,  but  F,  obscuripes  Forel,  which  up  to  the  present  time  has 
not  been  observed  east  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi.  As  to  Cam- 
ponotus  PennsylvanicuSy  I  have  never  observed  it  to  build  extensive  nests 
in  the  ground,  either  near  dwellings  or  in  the  woods,  although  occasion- 
ally I  have  found  small  nests  under  stones  near  the  base  of  large  oak 
trees  which  were  probably  connected  with  breeding  chambers  in  the 
large  and  partly  decayed  roots  of  the  trees.  Most  commonly  I  found 
them  in  dead  trunks  or  stumps,  generally  oak,  which  had  been  perforated 
in  all  directions  by  wood-boring  larvae.  Whether  the  ants  which  Pro- 
fessor Riley  observed  as  having  built  a  largenest  in  the  ground  of  a  back- 
yard in  this  city  really  were  C.  Pennsylvanicus  or  not,  I  am  unable  to  say. 
I  incline,  however,  to  the  belief  that  they  were  Formica  subsericea  Say, 
which  has  the  habit  of  building  large  ^nd  rather  flat  nests  in  the  ground." 

In  the  recent  "  Comstock's  Manual  for  the  Study  of  Insects,"  Formica 
exsecioides  is  briefly  referred  to  as  being  the  builder  of  our  largest  ant- 
hills; these  are  often  five  or  six  feet  across,  and  sometimes  more  than 
twice  that  in  diameter.  The  head  and  thorax  of  this  ant  are  rust-red, 
while  the  legs  and  abdomen  are  blackish  brown.  This  species  has  been 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  European  wood  ant,  Formica  rufa,  and 
is  referred  to  in  many  books  under  that  name. 
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Ecpantheria  scribonia  (Stoll). 

The  Great  White  Leopard-Moth, 

(Ord.  Lepidoptera:  Fam.  ARCTiiDiE.) 

Stoll:  Sup.  to  Cramer's  Pap.  Ex.,  1787,  fig.  177,  pi.  41,  fig.  3  (as 
Phalceua), 

Abbott-Smith:  Lepidopt.  Ins.  Georgia,  1797,  p.  137,  pi.  69  (as  Pha- 
Lena  oculatissimd), 

Clbmens:  in  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  xii,  i860,  p.  523  (description, 
distribution). 

Morris:  Cat.  Lepidopt.  North  Amer.,  i860,  p.  25;  Synop.  Lepidopt. 
North  Amer.  1862,  p.  347  (synonymy,  adult  and  larva  de- 
scribed). 

Harris:  Ins.  Inj.  Vcg.,  1862,  p.  349  (moth  and  larva  described). 

Saunders:  in  Proc.  Eiitomolog.  Soc.  Phila.,  ii,  1863,  pp.  28-29  (larva 
described);  the  same  in  Canad.  Journ.,  New  Ser.,  viii,  1863, 
P-  370*  Synop.  Canad.  Arctiidae,  1863,  p.  22;  in  Canad. 
Entomol.,  xiv,  1882,  pp.  1 13-115,  figs.  12,  13  (brief  general 
account);  in  13th  Rept.  Entomolog.  Soc.  Ont.  for  1882,  1883, 
pp.  14-15,  figs.  4,  5  (brief  general  account). 

Packard:  in  Proc.  Entomolog.  Soc.  Phila.,  iii,  1864,  p.  127  (bibliog- 
raphy, synonymy,  distribution). 

Riley:  in  Amer.  Entomol. -Bot.,  ii,  1870,  p.  179  (larva briefly  described), 
p.  182  (known  as  ** fever  worm");  4th  Rept.  Ins.  Mo.,  1872, 
pp.  141 -143,  figs,  d-^,  64  (life-history,  description  of  larva);  in 
Amer.  Entomol.,  iii,  1880,  pp.  133-134  (notes  on  life-history, 
parasites)  ;  Bull.  31  Divis.  Entomol,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agricul.,  1893, 
p.  49  (eating  leaves  of  cotton  plant). 

Stretch  :  Zyg.  and  Bomb.,  1873,  p.  174,  pi.  7,  figs.  20,  21. 

Siewers:  in  Canad.  Entomol.,  ix,  1877,  p.  ^^8  (feeds  on  poke  berry, 
will  eat  cabbage). 

French:  in  7th  Rept.  Ins.  III.,  1878,  p.  184  (brief  account). 

Marten:  in  loth  Rept.  Ins.  111.,  1881,  p.  116  (brief  mention). 

Slosson:  in  Entomolog.  Amer.,  iii,  1887,  pp.  185,  212  (variety  denudata 
in  Florida). 

Edwards,  H.  :  Bull.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  No.  35,  1889,  p.  61  (references) 

Harrington:  in  20th  Rept.  Entomolog.  Soc.  Ont.,  for  1889,  1890,  p. 
48,  fig.  23  (brief  mention). 

RiLEY-HowAkD  :  in  Insect  Life,  iii,  1890,  p.  155  {Ophioti  arcttce  Ashm. 
parasitic  on). 

Smith:  Cat.  Ins.  N.  J.,  1890,  p.  294  (not  rare);  in  Canad.  Enlomol., 
xxii,  1890.  p.  179  (bibliography,  synonymy);  List  Lepidopt. 
Bor.  Amer.,  1891,  p.  27,  no.  1122  (listed,  synonymy). 

Dvar:  in  Psyche,  vi,  1891,  p.  127  (at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.);  in  Canad. 
Entomol.,  xxiii,  1891,  pp.  106-108  (description  of  stages). 

Howard  :  ia  Bull.  33  Office  Exp\  Stat.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agricul.,  1896,  p. 
345  (feeding  on  cotton  leaves) ;  the  same  in  Farm.  Bull.  47, 
U.  S.  Dept.  Agricul.,  1897,  p.  26. 
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Although  this  handsome  insect  is  native  to  the  State  of  New  York,  the 
moth  is  rarely  seen.  The  thickly-haired  caterpillars  of  this  and  allied 
species  are  frequently  seen  in  the  autumn  crawling  rapidly,  as  though  in 
haste  to  find  suitable  shelter  for  the  winter  before  the  setting  in  of  cold 
weather.  This  particular  species  can  not  \)t  considered  injurious  in  this 
latitude,  as  it  is  comparatively  rare,  but  in  some  of  the  southern  States  it 
is  quite  abundant,  though  not  destructive. 

The  Egg. 

Eggs  of  a  moth  sent  me  October  6,  1884,  by  Mrs.  J.  P.  Ballard,  of 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  received  by  her  from  Orlando,  Florida,  proved 
to  be  of  this  insect.  They  were  small,  0.025  ^^^^  i^n)  *"  diameter, 
round,  irregularly  punctate,  changing  before  hatching  from  whitish  to 
reddish  and  finally  purplish  (Mr.  Dyar  gives  the  color  as  yellowish 
pearly  gray).  The  duration  of  this  stage  was  about  five  days.  Less  than 
one-half  of  the  shell  was  eaten  by  the  larva  upon  its  escape. 

While  many  of  the  Arctians  are  known  to  be  quite  prolific,  this  one  is 
markedly  so,  for  Mr.  Dyar  records  an  instance  in  which  he  obtained 
2274  eggs  from  one  individual. 

Notes  on  the  Larval  Stages. 

October  7th.  Larva  after  hatching  0.05  inch  long,  yellowish,  with 
brown  dorsal  tubercles  on  segments  4  and  5  (apodal),  8, 9, 10  and  12,  ap- 
pearing, from  above  as  if  two-banded ;  head  reddish,  with  a  conspicuous 
black  spot  on  each  side  over  the  ocelli;  hair  nearly  as  long  as  the  body; 
legs  long.     Larva  feeds  readily  on  plantain. 

October  15th.  First  molting  commenced  ;  on  the  i6th,  10  had  molted, 
and  the  last  on  the  20th.  Appearance  much  as  before,  except  that  the 
subdorsal  spots  on  segments  4,  5,  8,  9  and  10  are  dark  reddish -brown, 
extending  around  and  below  the  tubercles  —  those  on  segments  4  and  5 
also  embracing  the  lateral  tubercles,  making  almost  a  band  upon 
these  segments,  except  as  separated  by  a  pale  dorsal  line.  Terminal 
segment  without  brown.  Head  brownest  at  the  slightly  lobed  apex. 
Hairs  fuscous,  longer  than  the  diameter  of  the  body. 

October  19th.  Second  molt  commenced;  on  20th,  12  had  molted. 
Length,  0.2  in.  Hairs  black,  about  the  diameter  of  body  in  length.  Head 
pale  reddish,  a  blackish  crescent  over  the  ocelli.  Body  honey  yellow. 
Segment  3  with  four  brown  tubercles  dorsally ;  segments  4  and  5  brown 
dorsally  and  laterally;  segments  8  to  10,  brown  dorsally  only  (over  the 
two  subdorsal  rows  of  tubercles).     The  molting  was  completed  on  the 
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25th,  when  the  earliest  had  taken  the  position  for  the  3d  molt,  having  a 
length  of  0.35  in.  The  preparation  for  the  molt  is  made  by  leaving  the 
plant  and  selecting  a  place  on  the  top  of  the  jar  containing  the  larvae, 
where  each  spins  a  web  of  three  times  the  area  of  its  body,  in  which  it 
may  securely  fasten  its  prolegs  —  such  attachment  being  apparently 
necessary  for  its  successful  escape  from  the  cast  skin. 

October  27th.  Third  molt  commenced.  Ended  on  the  30th. 
Color  dull  red.  The  brown  has  become  black  and  its  area  is  extending, 
as  segment  3  is  also  black,  in  addition  to  4,  5,  8  to  10.  On  the  ter- 
minal segment  (12)  the  two  subdorsal  tubercles  are  shining-black.  On 
the  evening  of  the  31st,  the  first  two  took  position  for  the  4th  molt  — 
length  0.45  in.  With  very  few  exceptions  (the  result  perhaps  of  disturb- 
ance) the  larvae  after  their  molting  reverse  their  position  and  entirely 
consume  their  exuvia. 

November  ist.  Fourth  molt  commenced — i  molted;  on  2d,  10 
molted;  on  3d  all  of  previous  molt  had  ceased  feeding,  and  were  in 
position  on  the  lid  and  sides  of  the  glass  jar,  for  their  approaching  molt — 
a  few  only  remained  upon  the  leaves.  The  molting  was  completed  on 
the  morning  of  the  5th.  Portions  of  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  exuviae 
were  uneaten.  In  several  instances  the  larvce  were  seen  to  commence 
feeding  upon  the  spines,  biting  them  off  in  small  pieces,  before  attacking 
the  skin.  The  withdrawal  from  the  old  skin  occupied  about  a  minute. 
The  spines,  first  appressed  to  the  body  beneath  the  old  skin,  appear  as 
wet  places,  but  at  once  begin  to  expand  and  dry.  Their  final  adjust- 
ment is  apparently  hastened  by  the  contortions  in  whicli  the  larva  throws 
Itself,  by  resting  on  three  pairs  of  prolegs,  and  with  the  two  extremities 
raised  and  curved  over  the  back,  almost  touching  one  another, 
frequently  twisting,  at  short  intervals,  from  side  to  side.  In  about  an 
hour  after  emerging,  the  meal  upon  the  exuviae  is  commenced. 

With  its  longer  spines,  the  caterpillar  is  now  nearly  twice  as  broad  as 
before,  but  not  much  increased  in  length,  averaging  but  0.5  in.  The  cen- 
tral and  terminal  segments  are  still  red,  but  diminished  in  extent  and  less 
conspicuous  than  before — the  red  of  the  extremities  being  nearly  con- 
cealed beneath  the  long  black  spines  radiating  from  the  tubercles.  The 
legs,  prolegs,  and  ventral  surface  are  red,  the  plantae  of  the  prolegs  being 
quite  pale — almost  a  flesh  color.  The  spines  on  segments  6  and  7  are 
dusky,  interspersed  with  a  few  black  ones;  length  of  spines  equal  to 
the  diameter  of  the  body.  The  head  is  red  with  black  ocelli,  the 
mandibles  black-tipped,  and  with  a  few  perpendicular  black  lines  on  the 
clypeus.     On  the  5th  the  more  advanced  larvae  show  the  red  ring  on  the 
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incisures  characteristic  of  tlie  adult  form.  On  the  6th  a  larva  took 
position  for  its  molt,  on  the  7th  two  others,  and  ten  on  the  8th.  At  this 
time  they  measure  0.9  inch  in  length. 

November  8th.  Fifth  molt  commenced — one  larva  molted;  ten  more 
were  found  to  have  molted  on  the  morning  of  the  loth;  the  last  molted 
on  the  15th  —  the  molting  of  this  stage  extending  over  seven  days.  At 
the  end  of  this  stage  they  average  in  length  1.6  in.  at  rest  and  2  in.  when 
in  motion.  All  the  spines  are  black,  except  some  lateral  ones  in  a  few- 
individuals,  which  are  brownish ;  they  are  minutely  barbed  to  the  naked 
eye  and  distinctly  so  under  a  magnifier  (PI.  iv,  fig.  i).  The  segments  are 
black  dorsally,  except  the  thoracic  and  the  last  two  which  are  a  reddish- 
brown,  as  are  the  sides  below  the  spiracles.  The  red  incisural  bands 
commence  behind  the  4th  segment  and  continue  until  after  the  loth, 
being  seven  in  number;  the  central  ones  being  about  one-third  as  long 
as  the  black  portion  of  the  segment. 

November  17.  Sixth  molt  commenced  —  all  the  larvae  remaining  upon 
the  leaves.  The  molting  terminated  on  the  23d  —  continuing  six  days. 
In  every  instance  in  this  molt,  the  head-case  remained  attached  to  the 
skin.  The  exuvia  shows  distinctly  a  central  lateral  patch  of  dusky  scales. 
Fewer  of  the  exuviae  were  eaten  (26  per  cent  only),  owing  doubtless  to 
the  stronger  and  more  rigid  spines.  All  the  spines  are  black  and  all  the 
segments  are  black  dorsally.* 

November  25.  Seventh  molt  commenced — terminated  on  December 
4th, — continuing  nine  days.  Length  2.4  inches,  at  rest;  when  extended 
in  feeding,  3  inches. 

December  i.  A  caterpillar  commenced  spinning  its  cocoon  on  the 
side  of  its  feeding  cage  and  the  glass  cover;  for  convenience  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  another  box.     On  the  3d  inst.  a  second  one  had  commenced. 

December  13.  The  first  pupa  was  observed,  from  the  caterpillar  that 
had  commenced  to  spin  up  December  ist.  Two  more  molted  on  Decem- 
ber 14th.  On  the  30th,  the  last  larva  was  transferred  to  a  box  for 
pupation. 

*  If  the  preceding  notes  are  compared  with  Dr.  Dyar'u  description  of  the  early  stages  of  this 
Insect  (see  Canadian  Entomologist,  xxiii,  1891,  pp.  106-107),  some  differences  wUI  be  detectrd. 
Most  of  these  can  undoubtedly  be  accounted  for  by  the  natural  variations  of  thesi>ecie6  under 
differing  conditions. 
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Table  of  Last  Transformations. 
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In  the  above  table  is  given  in  detail  the  time  occupied  in  the  last  two 
transformations  of  forty  individuals  of  this  interesting  insect  within  cases 
which  had  been  kept  upon  my  office  table  at  the  State  Museum 
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It  will  be  seen  by  consulting  it,  that  the  shortest  period  between  the 
spinning  up  of  the  larva  and  pupation  was  but  three  days, — the  longest 
fifteen,  and  the  average  a  little  over  seven  days  and  one-half.  The 
shortest  period  of  pupation  was  twenty-five  days,  and  the  longest  sixty 
—  the  average  beipg  nearly  thirty- eight  days. 

The  Pupa. 

The  larva  spins  a  thin  netting  of  yellowish  silk  with  little  amber  beads 
at  the  joining  of  the  threads  just  before  pupating.  No  description  of  the 
pupa  was  made,  but  it  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Dyar  as  follows : 

"  Robust,  of  normal  shape ;  on  the  abdominal  segments,  dorsally  and 
subventrally  are  ten  rows  of  large  tufts  of  short  spiny  hairs,  the  tufts 
smaller  ventrally  and  less  numerous  posteriorly ;  cremaster,  two  tufts  of 
reddish  spines  from  elevated  bases.  Color  black,  reddish  in  the  abdo- 
minal incisures;  the  body  is  smooth  and  dull,  the  wing  cases  more  shiny, 
creased.     Spiracles  linear,  reddish.      Length  35  mm.,  width  13  mm." 

The  Imago. 

This  beautiful  insect  with  a  wing-spread  of  from  two  and  three-quarter 
inches  in  the  male  to  three  and  a  half  in  the  female  is  a  desirable  addition 
to  the  cabinet  of  a  collector.  Its  lustrous  blue  abdomen  marked  with 
orange  down  the  middle  and  on  the  sides,  and  the  sharp  black  markings 
of  the  thorax  and  wings  on  a  white  background,  give  the  insect  a  striking 
appearance.  There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  markings  in  different 
individuals  as  will  be  seen  on  plate  i,  and  particularly  so  when  the 
sexes  are  compared.  The  irregular  blacl^  rings  that  adorn  the  thorax 
and  wings  of  the  female,  tend  to  become  black  spots  in  the  male,  as 
seen  in  figure  2  of  plate  i.  More  often,  however,  the  costal  and  some 
of  the  smaller  discal  rings  on  the  wings  and  those  of  the  thorax  are  re- 
placed by  spots  (see  figures).  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  posterior 
thoracic  spots  of  the  male  are  frequently  blue,  while  in  the  female  the 
corresponding  marking  are  a  much  darker  blue  or  a  black. 

A  variety  of  this  species,  dcnudata  Slosson,  in  which  the  tips  of  the 
primaries  are  invariably  denuded,  has  been  described  from  Florida. 

Life-History. 
So  far  as  known  there  appears  to  be  but  a  single  annual  generation. 
The  nearly  full-grown  larvae  are  commonly  observed  in  the  autumn,  and 
in  this  stage  usually  hibernate.     The  caterpillars  can  successfully  with- 
stand a  great  degree  of  cold.     They  may  even  be  revived  after  having 
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been  frozen  stiflF  and  partially  encased  in  ice.  In  Kentucky  the  insect 
spins  up  about  the  first  of  June  and  the  moths  emerge  about  the  15th. 
Under  exceptional  conditions  the  insect  pupates  in  the  autumn  and  the 
imago  is  disclosed  before  winter  sets  in. 

The  only  recorded  parasite  of  this  species  appears  to  be  Ophion  arctics 
Ashm.,  which  was  reared  from  it  at  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Pood-plants. 
The  insect  is  a  very  general  feeder  in  its  travels  over  the  ground  as  it 
approaches  maturity,  and  eats  from  almost  any  plant  that  it  chances  to 
meet  with  except  the  coarser  ones.  It  will  also  climb  low  trees  and 
feed  on  the  foliage.  Among  its  favorite  food  plants  are  some  of  the 
Compositae,  the  wild  sun-flower  {HeHanthus)  being  one  commonly  eaten 
by  the  larva.  It  has  also  been  recorded  as  feeding  on  the  willow,  poke 
berry,  and  black  locust  in  nature.  In  confinement  it  has  been  reared  suc- 
cessfully on  cabbage,  the  plantain,  castor  bean  {Ricinus  communis)^  and 
the  spurge  (Euphorbia  cyathophord). 

Distribution. 
This  insect  has  a  wide  distribution,  being  comparatively  abundant 
throughout  most  of  the  northern  United  States  and  in  many  parts  of 
Canada.  In  some  of  the  southern  swamps  it  is  quite  common,  and  in 
those  regions  it  has  been  known  as  "  Fever-worm  *'  among  the  negroes 
from  a  mistaken  impression  that  this  c  .iterpillar  is  the  cause  of  the  ague. 

An  Innoxious  Insect. 

The  injuries  resulting  from  this  insect  are  seldom,  if  ever,  serious,  as  it 
is  nowhere  known  as  a  common  pest,  and  it  rarely  causes  any  damage 
worthy  of  notice.  This  would  naturally  result  from  their  restlessness, 
which  does  not  allow  them  to  remain  long  in  one  place,  and  from  their 
food  consisting  largely  of  comparatively  valueless  plants. 
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Leucania  unipuncta  (Ha worth). 

The  Army-  Worm. 
(Ord.  Lepidoptera  :  Fam.  NocTUiDiE.) 

Comstock:  Rept.  upon  Cotton  Insects,  1876,  p.  11  (mention),  pp.  loi, 
106  (mistaken  for  Aletid)^  pp.  202,  203  {Nemoraa  /cucariia  SLXid 
Exorista  ftavicauda  valuable  parasites  of  Heliophila  unipuncta). 

Smith,:  in  Rept.  upon  Cotton  Insects,  1879,  P*  259  (Leucania  unipuncta 
attracted  to  sweets);  Cat.  Ins.  N.  J.,  1890,  p.  316  (common 
all  over  the  State)  ;  List  Lepidopt.  Bor.  Amer.,  189 1,  p.  46,  no. 
2280;  in  Rept.  N.  J.  Agricul.  Expt.  Stat,  for  1890,  1891,  pp. 
5 14-515.  figs.  27,  28  (remedies) ;  in  Entomolog.  News,  vii,  1896, 
p.  204  (brief  notice  of  ravages  in  1896);  Economic  Entomol., 
1896,  pp.  294-296,  figs.  332,  333  (brief  general  account);  in 
Rept.  N.  J.  Agricul.  Expt.  Stat,  for  1896,  1897,  pp.  433,  434* 
449-457,  figs.   1-5  (recent  injuries  in  N.  J.;  general  account). 

Hicks:  in  Amer.  Entomol.,  iii,  1880,  p.  227  (ravages  in  Queens  Co., 
N.  Y.  in  1880). 

Lintner:  in  Country  Gentleman,  for  July  i,  1880,  xlv,  p.  424  (eggs 
identified);  in  id.,  for  June  2,  188 1,  xlvi,  p.  359  (reference): 
ist  Rept.  Ins.  N.  Y.,  1883,  pp.  33,  53  (remedies),  pp.  100,  127, 
128,  132,  i34-i35»  146,  i47»  226,  312-313,  314  (references); 
2nd  do.,  1885,  pp.  43-44  (injuries  in  N.  Y.);  4th  do.,  1888,  pp. 
139,  16^  (references);  6th  do.,  1890,  pp.  176,  179-180  (refer- 
ences);  7th  do.,  1891,  pp.  373,  376  (references);  in  Country 
Gentleman,  for  October  6,  1892,  Ivii,  p.  750  (remedies);  8th 
Rept.  Ins.  N.  Y.,  1893,  pp.  265,  293  (references);  9th  do., 
1893,  p.  443  (reference);  in  Country  Gentleman,  for  June  29, 
1893,  Iviii,  p.  508  (reference);  loth  Rept.  Ins.  N.  Y.,  1895,  pp. 
482,  490,  519  (references);  in  The  Argus  [Albany,  N.  Y.),  for 
July  8,  1896,  p.  8  (ravages  in  N.  Y.,  remedies);  the  same,  in 
part,  in  the  New  York  Recorder,  for  July  15,  1896 ;  in  Country 
Gentleman,  for  July  16,  1896,  Ixi,  p.  552  ;  in  Rome  Sentinel,  for 
July  10  and  17,  1896;  in  Circular  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  State  of  New  York ;  in  New  York  Daily  Tribune, 
for  July  18,  1896  (injuries  in  Eastern  N.  Y.,  remedies);  in 
Country  Gentleman,  for  July  23,  1896,  Ixi.  p.  574  (extent 
of  injuries,  remedies) ;  in  id.,  for  August  6,  1896,  Ixi,  p.  606 
(ravages  at  Orchard  Home,  N.  Y.,  remedies) ;  in  Bull.  6  New 
Ser.,  Divis.  Entomol,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agricul.,  1896,  pp.  55-56 
(ravages  in  New  York). 

Mann:  in  Psyche,  iii,  1880,  pp.  91,  93,  115,  118  (references  to  ravages 
of  army-worm  in  Mass.  and  vicinity),  1881,  p.  226  (reference) ; 
in  do.,  iv.  1884,  p.  210  (reference). 

DiMMOCK:  in  Psyche,  iii,  1881,  pp.  212,  282  (numerous  references  to 
ravages  in  New  England  and  Nova  Scotia),  pp.  287,  345 
(references);  in  do.,  iv,  1885,  p.  295  (reference);  in  do.,  v, 
1888,  p.  141  (reference). 
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Saunders:  in  Canad.  EntomoL,  xiii,  1881,  pp.  198-199  (in  Ontario  and 
Western  States) ;  the  same  in  Ann.  Rept.  Entomolog.  Soc.  Ont. 
for  1881,  1882,  p.  6. 

Thomas:  loth  Rept.  Ins.  III.,  1881,  pp.  5-43,  figs.  1-5  (extended 
account). 

Coquillett:  in  nth  Rept.  Ins.  111.,  1882,  pp.  8,  49-64  (habits  and 
life-history). 

Coding:  in  Trans.  Iowa  State  Agricul.  Soc.  for  1882,  1883,  separate, 
p.  9  (brief  account). 

Cooke:  Inj.  Insects  Orch. -Vineyard,  1883,  pp.  282-283,  ^gs.  269-271 
(brief  general  account). 

Forbes  :  in  Trans.  Miss.  Valley  Horticul.  Soc,  1883,  separate,  p.  7 
(strawberries  stripped  of  leaves  by  army- worms);  12th  Rept.  Ins. 
111.,  1883,  p.  102,  fig.  22  (ravages  in  111.);  13th  do.,  1884,  pp.  9, 
40,  61,  84,  pi.  VI,  figs.  I,  2  (notes  on  habits,  remedies);  14th 
do.,  1885,  p.  5  (mention);  i5ih  do.,  1889,  pp.  2-3  (mention,  as 
Heliophila  unipuncta) ;  i6th  do.,  1890,  p.  ix  (mention) ;  Append, 
to  i7ih  do.,  1891,  pp.  25,  35  (references  to  Le  Baron) ;  18th  do,, 
1894,  pp.  X,  14  (mention);  19th  do.,  1896,  p.  76  (experiment 
on  larvae). 

Reed:  in  13th  Ann.  Rept.  Entomolog.  Soc.  Ont.,  1883,  p.  52  {Nemoraa 
leucanice  a  parasite). 

Riley:  in  3d  Rept.  U.  S.  Entomolog.  Comm.,  1883,  pp.  89-156,  pis.  I, 
II  (an  extended  account) ;  in  Canad.  EntomoL,  xv,  1883,  p.  173 
(duration  of  transformations);  the  same  in  i4lh  Ann.  Rept. 
Entomolog.  Sec.  Ont.,  1884,  p.  19;  4ih  Rept.  U.  S.  Entomolog. 
Comm.,  1885,  p.  19  (mistaken  for  Alalia),  pp.  350-351,  pi.  V 
(brief  account),  Append.,  p.  [102]  (note  on  ai)pearance) ;  in 
Insect  Life,  iii,  1890,  pp.  183-184  (mention);  Bull.  31  Divis. 
EntomoL,  \J.  S.  Dept.  AgricuL,  1893,  pp.  41,  54,  57  (exhibit 
of  at  World's  Columbian  Exposition) ;  in  Insect  Life  vi,  1894,  p. 
222  (living  examples  in  Mexican  cereals  at  World's  Fair). 

Feknald  :  in  Kingsley's  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii,  Crust,  and  Ins.,  1884,  p. 
451,  figs.  568,  569  (brief  notice,  both  as  Beliophila  and  Leucania 
unipiiTicia)\  in  34th  Ann.  Rept.  Mass.  AgricuL  Coll.,  1897,  p. 
186  (mention). 

Hubbard:  in  4ih  Rept.  U.  S.  Entomolog.  Comm.,  1885,  Append.,  p.  [6] 
(not  in  Florida). 

Van  Duzee  :  in  Canad.  EntomoL,  xvii,  1885,  p.  80  {Aphis  malt  attract- 
ing Z.  unipuncta  moths). 

Webster  :  in  Ind.  AgricuL  Rept.  for  1885,  1886,  separate,  p.  18,  pi.  4, 
figs.  2,  3  (injuring  •  corn) ;  in  Insect  Life,  iii,  1890,  pp. 
112-113  (in  Indiana,  ovipositing  in  corn);  in  Bull.  22  Divis. 
EntomoL,  U.  S.  Dept.  AgricuL,  1890,  pp.  45-46  (damages  in 
Ind.,  parasites);  in  Insect  Life,  vi,  1893,  p.  150  (but  one  brood 
injurious  in  Ohio);  the  same  in  24th  Ann.  Rept.  Entomolog.  Soc. 
Ont.,  1894,  p.  89;  Bull.  51  Ohio  Agricul.  Expt.  Stat.,  1894,  p. 
125  (distribution),  p.  133  (reference);  in  Bull.  6  New  Ser., 
Divis.  EntomoL,  U.  S.  Dept.  AgricuL,  1896,  p.  66  (injuries  in 
Ohio). 
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Cook:  in  Entomolog.  Amer.,  i,  1886,  p.  209  (ravages);  Bull.  76  Mich- 
Agricul.  Expt.  Stat.,  1891,  p.  14  (reference). 

Bethune:  in  17th  Ann.  Rept.  Entomolog.  See.  Ont.,  1887,  p.  59,  figs. 
33»  34  (brief  mention);  in  27th  do.  for  1896,  1897,  pp.  55-56 
(damage  in  Ontario). 

Bruner:  in  Insect  Life,  i,  1888,  p.  66  (in  S.  Dak.,  Nebr.  and  Wyoming) ; 
in  Bull.  22  Divis.  Entomol.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agricul.,  1890,  p.  98 
(damage  in  Nebr.,  parasites) ;  in  Bull.  23  do.,  1S91,  p.  14  (injur- 
ing beets);  in  Ann.  Rept.  Nebr.  State  Bd.  Agricul.,  1893,  pp. 
390-394,  figs.  35-41  (brief  general  account);  in  Bull.  32  Divis. 
Entomol.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agricul.,  1894,  pp.  14-15  (injuries  in 
Nebr.  in  '93). 

Fletcher:  Ann.  Rept.  for  1887,  1888,  pp.  11-12,  figs,  i,  2  (life-history, 
ravages  in  Canada,  remedies) ;  in  19th  Ann.  Rept.  Entomolog. 
Soc.  Ont.,  1889,  p.  9  (brief  mention);  Ann.  Rept.  for  1894, 
1895,  PP*  '92-194,  figs.  2,  3  (life-history,  ravages  in  '94  in 
Canada,  remedies);  in  27th  Ann.  Rept.  Entomolog.  Soc.  Ont. 
for  1896,  1897, pp. 59-60  (mjuries  in  Ontario);  in  ReptCanad. 
Experimental  Farms  for  1896,  1897,  pp.  231-234,  figs.  3,  4 
(general  account  of,  in  Canada). 

Hulst:  Bull,  xlvi  N.  J.  Agricul.  Expt.  Stat.,  1888,  pp.  6-7  (remedies, 
brief);  in  Entomolog.  Amer.,  v,  1889,  p.  58  (contagious  disease 
of  army-worm). 

Burnett:  in  Insect  Life,  i,  1889,  p. 287  (in  Orleans  Co., N.  Y.  in  1888). 

Dyar:  in  Insect  Life,  i,  1889,  p.  285  (moth  attracted  to  electric  light). 

Dansbv:  in  Insect  Life,  i,  1889,  p.  375  (injuries  in  Florida). 

Miller:  in  Insect  Life,  ii,  1889,  pp.  76-77  (ravages  in  Indiana). 

Riley-Howard:  in  Insect  Life,  i,  1889,  p.  356  (reference);  in  do.,  ii, 
1889,  p.  56  (ravages  in  Ind.),  1890,  p.  258  (mention),  p.  351 
Rhogas  terminaiis  Cr.  reared);  in  do.,  iii,  1891,  pp.  15,  17^ 
153,  154,  156,  157,  460  (reared  parasites),  p.  478  (mention); 
in  do.,  iv,  1891,  p.  157  (in  the  island  of  Jamaica);  in  do.,  vi, 
1893,  p.  41  (ravages  in  N.  Mex.  and  Va.),  1894,  p.  348  (men- 
tion), p.  374  (injuries  reported  in  various  localities) ;  in  do., 
vii,  1894,  p.  269  (ravages  in  Va.  from  May  to  Sept.),  p.  279 
(abundance  of  moths  at  electric  light). 

Townsend:  in  Insect  Life,  ii,  1889,  p.  42  (destructive  in  Mich,  in 
'81);  in  Psyche,  vi,  1893,  pp.  466,  467,  468  (flies  bred  from 
Leucaniti  unipuncta). 

AsHMEAD :  in  Insect  Life,  iii,  1890,  pp.  53-57  (ravages  in  Md.  in  1880). 

Howard:  in  Insect  Life,  ii,  1890,  p.  222  (irrigation  for  controlling) j 
Circular  4  2d  Sen,  Divis.  Entomol.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agricul.,  1894^ 
pp.  1-5,  figs.  1-3  (brief  general  account) ;  in  Proc.  Entomolog. 
Soc.  Wash.,  iii,  1895,  p.  225  (of  distribution) ;  Bull.  5  Technical 
Ser.,  Divis*  Entomol.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agricul.,  1897,  pp.  33,  50 
(mention), p.  51  [IVinthemia  4-pustulata  a  common  parasite). 
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Osborn:   in  Bull.  22  Divis.  Entomol.,  U.  S.  Dept  Agricul.,  1890,  pp. 

20-21  (mention) ;  in  Insect  Life,  v,  1892,  p.  112  (mention);  in 

Bull.  30  Divis.  Entomol.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agricul.,  1893,  p.  44  (in- 
juries in  Iowa  in  ^92) ;  in  Bull.  33  lo.  Agricul.  Coll.  Expt.  Stat., 

1896,  pp.  600-603,  figs.  3-5    (injuries  in   Iowa,  brief  general 

account) ;  in  Bull.  6  New  Ser.,  Divis.  Entomol.,  U.  S.  Dept. 

Agricul.,  1896,  p.  78  (injuries  in  Iowa). 
Harrington:  in  21st  Ann.  Rept.  Entomolog.  Soc.  Ont.,  1891,  p.  67 

[Ophion purgaium  a  parasite). 
Koebele:  in  Bull.  23  Divis.  Entomol.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agricul.,  1891,  p.  44 

(mention). 
Moffat:  in  21st  Ann.  Rept.  Entomolog.  Soc.  Ont.,  1891,  pp.  51-54, 

figs.  21,  22  (ravages  in  Maritime  Provinces  and  Eastern  States); 

in  27th  do.  for  1896,  1897,  pp.  77-78  (injuries  in  Ontario,  etc.). 
Cockerell:   Bull.  lo  N.  Mex.  Agricul.  Expt.  Stat.,  1893,  pp.  10-14 

(food-plants  and  remedies);  in  Insect  Life,  vii,  1894,  p.  210 

(mention). 
Gillette  :  in  Rept.  Col.  Agricul.  Expt.  Stat,  fof  1893,  1894,  p.  53  (brief 

mention). 
Thompson  :  in  Insect  Life,  vi,  1893,  p.  37  (in  Tasmania). 
Garman  :  in  5th  Ann.  Rept.  Ky.  Agr.  Expt.  Stat.,  1894,  pp.  56-59,  fig. 

8  (brief  account  as  Heliophila)\  in  7th  do.  for  1894,  18^,  p. 

xxxvii  (very  common  in  Ky.,  May  23,  June  25-Sept.  i). 
MuRTFELDT ;  in  Bull.  32  Divis  Entomol.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agricul.,  1894,  p. 

37  (injuries  in  Mo.  in  1893). 
CoMSTOCKS :   Manual  Study  Insects,  1895,  pp.  303-304,  figs.  366,  367 

(brief  notice). 
FoRBUSH :  in  The  Gypsy  Moth,  a  Rept.  of  the  Work  Mass.  Bd.  Agricul, 

1896,  p.  33   (gypsy  moth  mistaken   for  army-worm),   p.    121 

(cychme  burner  for  army -worm). 
LouNSBURY :  Bull.  28  Mass.  Agricul  Expt.  Stat.  (Hatch),  1895,  pp.  10- 

17,  figs.  5-7  (cranberries  injured,  general  account). 
McCarthy:  in  Bull.  115  N.  C.  Agricul.  Expt.  Stat.,  1895,  pp.  164-165 

(remedies,  as  Heliophild), 
Hopkins-Rumsey:  Bull.  44  W.  Va.  Agricul.  Expt.  Stat.,  1896,  pp.  261- 

262,  310,  312,  316  (brief  description,  remedies). 
Johnson:  in  9th  Rept.  Md,  Agricul.  Expt.  Stat.,  1896.,  p.  225  (ravages 

in  Sept.). 
K.IBKLAND:  in  Bull.  3  Series  of  1896,  Mass.  Crop  Rept.,  July,  1896,  pp. 

28-37,  figs,  1-6  (general  account  of  m  Mass.) ;  Bull.  46  Hatch 

Expt.   Stat.   Mass.  Agricul.  Coll.,  1897,  p.   23  (loads  eating 

army- worms). 
Lowe  :  Bull.  104  N.  Y.  Agricul.  Expt.  Stat.,  1896,  pp.  121-129,  figs,  i,  2, 

pis.  I,  II  (general  account  and  recent  ravages). 
Lugger  :  2d  Ann.  Rept.  Entomol,  State  Expt.  Stat.,  Univer.  Minn.,  for 

1896,  pp.  14-20,  figs.  8-10,  pi.  II,  fig.  II  (recent  injuries  in 

Minn.,  general  account) ;  the  same  in  Bull.  48  Minn.  Agricul. 

Expt.  Stat.,  1896,  pp.  42-48. 

14 
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Perkins:  in  9th  Rept.  Vt.  Agricul.  Expt.  Stat.,  1896,  pp.  134-142,  figs. 

20-25  (general  account  of,  in  Vermont). 
Truman  :  in  Entomolog.  News,  vii,  1896,  p.   299  (common  in  South 

Dakota).  *™^  .1,1 

Weed,  C.  M.  :  Bull.  39  N.  H.  Coll.  Agricul.  Expt.  Stat.,  1896,  pp.  62-75, 

figs.  i~io  (general  account  of,  in  New  Hampshire). 
Brooks:  in  34th  Rept.  Mass.  Agricul.  Coll.,  1897,  pp.  82-84  (damage 

by,  on  college  farm). 
Chittenden:  Bull.  8  New  Ser.,  Divis.  EntomoL,  U.  S.  Dept.  AgricuL, 

1897,  p.  42  {Carcelia  leucanicE  a  common  parasite). 
Dearness:  in  27th  Ann.  Rept.  Entomolog.  Soc.  Ont.  for  1896,  1897. 

p.  23  (injuries  in  Ontario). 
Fyles  :  in  27th  Ann.  Rept.  Entomolog,  Soc.  Ont.  for  1896,  1897,  pp. 

101-102  (brief  mention). 
Panton:  in  27  th  Ann.  Rept.  Entomolog.  Soc.  Ont.  for  1896,  1897,  pp. 

44-5 1)  ^gs-  45-50,  I  map  (general  account  of  distribution  and 

ravages  in  Ontario). 
Britton  :  in  20th  Rept.  Conn.  Agricul.  Exp.  St.  for  1896, 1897,  pp.  236- 

238,  pi.  3,  figs,  a-d  (in  Conn.,  natural  history,  remedies). 
Slingerland  :  in  Proc.  42nd  Ann.  Meet.  West.  N.  Y.  Horticul.  Soc, 

1897,  pp.  23-24  (brief  account  of  ravages  in  1896  in  New 
*         York) ;  in  Amer.  Agricul.,  59,  for  May  8,  1897,  p.  582  (rarely 

injurious  a  second  year);  Bull.  133  Cornell  Agricul.  Expt.  Stat., 

1897,  pp.   233-258,  figs.  68-72  (extended  account,  in  New 

York).    ^-^    ,-'    :^i:!irt^:Y-^i;lUfl8 
SouLE :  in  Psyche,  viii,  1897,  p.  11  (moths  swarming  in  New  Hampshire 

and  at  sea). 

(The  references  above  are  additional  to  those  given  in  the  extended 
account  of  this  insect  by  Prof.  Riley  in  the  3rd  Report  of  the  U.  S.  En- 
tomological Commission,  1883,  pp.  146-156). 

The  notable  entomological  event  of  the  year  (1896)  for  the  State  of 
New  York,  has  been  the  occurrence  and  severe  ravages  of  the  army- worm, 
Leucania  unipunctay  over  the  greater  part  of  the  State.  This  insect  is  a 
quite  common  species,  which  is  widely  distributed  over  the  country. 
When  but  moderately  abundant  it  is  but  rarely,  if  ever,  noticed  by  the 
farmer;  occasionally,  however,  the  caterpillars  are  so  numerous  and  de- 
structive as  to  create  much  alarm  and  lead  to  many  wild  surmises  as  to 
their  origin. 

Unprecedented  Ravages  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  abundance  of  the  caterpillars  and  the  damage  by  them  to  the 

crops  throughout  the  State  is  believed  to  be    greater  than  had  ever 

been  observed  before.     Previous  ravages  of  this  insect  in  the  State  have 

been  confined  to  limited  portions,  but  the  past  year  it  has  been  destmc* 
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tive  over  by  far  its  greater  portion,  ranging  from  its  extreme  east  to  the 
west  and  from  the  north  to  the  south.  The  insect  has  been  authentically 
reported  from  fifty-five  of  the  sixty  counties,  but  has  probably  been  pres- 
ent, to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  all.  The  following  are  known  to 
have  been  infested  to  a  greater  or  less  extent : 


Albany. 

Essex. 

Oneida. 

Schuyler. 

Allegany. 

Franklin.    . 

Onondaga. 

Seneca. 

Broome. 

Fulton. 

Ontario. 

St.  Lawrence. 

Cattaraugus. 

Genesee. 

Orange. 

Steuben. 

Cayuga. 

Greene. 

Orleans. 

Suffolk. 

Chautauqua. 

Herkimer, 

Oswego. 

Sullivan. 

Chemung. 

Jefferson. 

Otsego. 

Tioga. 

Chenango. 

Kings. 

Putnam. 

Tompkins. 

Clinton. 

Lewis. 

Queens. 

Ulster. 

Columbia. 

Livmgston. 

Rensselaer. 

Washington. 

Cortland. 

Madison. 

Rockland. 

Wayne. 

Delaware. 

Monroe.    , 

Saratoga. 

Westchester. 

Dutchess. 

Montgomery. 

Schenectady. 

Wyoming. 

Erie. 

Niagara. 

Schoharie. 

It  has  not  been  reported,  so  far  as  known,  in  the  following  counties : 
Hamilton,  New  York,  Richmond,  Warren  and  Yates. 

From  the  nature  of  the  attack,  and  from  the  reports  at  hand,  it  would 
be  useless  to  estimate  the  damage  caused  by  this  insect  to  the  farming 
interests  of  the  State  of  New  York  the  past  year. '  The  habit  that  the 
caterpillars  have  of  feeding  largely  under  cover  of  darkness,  renders  it 
quite  safe  to  assume  that  in  each  of  the  fifty-five  counties  firom  which 
they  have  been  reported,  considerable  injury  to  the  crops  has  resulted. 
Besides  the  injuries  reported,  there  are  many  individuals  who  have  suf- 
fered considerable  loss  in  silence.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  also  the 
damage  inflicted  by  the  insect  unknown  even  to  the  owners  of  the  prop- 
erty involved.  The  two  latter  items  would  swell  the  total  loss  caused 
by  this  insect  in  the  State  the  past  year  to  a  very  formidable  sum.  The 
following  newspaper  items  will  give  some  idea  of  its  abundance  and  de- 
structiveness  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  its  recent  invasion : 


In  the  vicinity  of  Easthampton  [L.  I.]  the  army-worm  has  appeared 
to  the  number  of  many  thousands  and  has  destroyed  crops  belonging  to 
farmers,  as  well  as  fields  and  lawns  of  private  residences. 

The  Journal,  July  9. 
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The  so-called  army- worm  was  brought  to  my  notice  during  the  first  week 
in  July.  It  was  then  attacking  the  oat  fields  in  northern  Westchester 
and  southern  Putnam  counties.  It  developed  northward  into  Putnam 
county  with  great  rapidity,  and  much  alarm  was  felt,  although  it  was 
hoped  that  many  fields  would  escape  and  be  cut  later  for  the  grain. 

On  July  1 2th  all  hope  of  saving  the  grain  was  abandoned  and  every 
oat  field  was  hastily  cut  with  scythe  and  mowing  machine  to  save  the 
straw  for  fodder.  At  this  time  many  oat  fields  were  utterly  ruined  on 
the  southern  border  of  the  county,  and  those  farther  to  the  north  were 
seriously  injured  in  part.  The  oats  in  this  section  were  unusually  vigor- 
ous, the  straw  in  many  places  measuring  hvt  feet  in  height,  with  leaves 
long,  broad  and  succulent.  The  heads  were  heavy  and  well  filled.  In 
fact,  the  worms  were  well  supplied  with  ample-  food  and  made  a  rapid 
development. 

G.  W.  H.  Brewster  (Putnam  county),  N.  Y. 

The  army- worm  has  destroyed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  crops  in 
Dutchess  and  Orange  counties  within  the  past  two  weeks. 

The  Independent,  New  Paltz  (Ulster  county)  July  24. 

The  much  dreaded  army-worm  has  invaded  Columbia  county  and  is 
working  havoc  with  the  crops  in  several  towns.  Over  in  Kline  Kill  the 
destructive  pests  have  appeared  in  alarming  numbers  *  •  •  *.  They 
are  also  attacking  growing  vegetation  on  Abm.  Vosburgh's  land  in 
Ghent.  In  Kinderhook  the  Scully  farm  is  overrun  with  the  worms  which 
are  spreadmg  from  field  to  field,  devouring  everything  in  their  progress, 
except  potatoes.  Several  other  farms  in  the  same  town  are  also  suffering 
from  the  pest. 

Chatham  Republican  (Columbia  county),  July  15. 

Wherever  the  worm  appears  ruin  follows  its  tracks,  and  many  a  farmer 
sees  all  prospect  of  abundant  harvest  fade  away  in  a  few  hours.  From 
the  Plains  come  numerous  accounts  of  their  ravages,  which  are  also 
reported  on  the  South  Side,  where  H.  F.  Slade  had  a  fine  piece  of  oats, 
covering  eight  acres,  and  last  week  estimated  to  yield  75  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Sunday  the  worms  were  seen  in  the  field  for  the  first  time.  Mon- 
day their  ravages  had  become  so  apparent,  that  it  was  decided  to  save 
the  remainder  of  the  crop  by  harvesting  it  at  once.  On  Tuesday  when 
it  was  cut  with  a  reaper,  the  leaves  had  all  been  eaten  off,  and  in  many 
instances  the  head  also,  so  that  the  field  is  nearly  a  total  loss. 

The  Oneonta  Herald  (Otsego  county),  July  16. 

In  Chenango  county  the  worms  have  confined  their  destructive  work 
to  the  lowlands.  Along  the  roads  and  fences,  great  swarms  or  droves  of 
the  pest  may  be  seen  making  their  way  in  one  great  wriggling,  squirming 
mass  from  field  to  field.  In  Oxford  the  old  fair  grounds  had  been  sown 
to  oats  and  corn  and  also  the  pieces  adjoining  them.  The  worms 
migrated  from  one  field  to  another,  and  in  doing  so,  crawled  over  the 
building  once  used  as  a  grand  stand,  that  being  used  in  place  of  a  fence. 
The  structure  was  one  moving  mass  and  attracted  much  attention  firom 
the  village  and  surrounding  country. 

The  Watertown  Reformer  (JeflFerson  county),  July  18. 
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Anyone  wishing  to  see  the  army  worm,  should  go  to  the  Fairbanks 
farm  on  North  Main  street,  near  the  Catholic  cemetery,  where  the  worms 
may  be  seen  by  the  million  in  the  oat  fields.  Every  stalk  and  spear  is 
literally  covered  with  them.  Mr.  Fairbanks  has  as  fine  a  piece  of  oats 
as  is  often  seen  in  this  section,  but  the  terrible  ravages  of  this  pest  will, 
in  a  few  days,  destroy  the  entire  crop.  The  ground  is  so  thickly  covered 
with  ihem,  that  it  is  impossible  to  step  without  treading  on  some. 

The  Jamestown  Journal  (Chautauqua  county),  July  lo. 

Farmers  owning  land  on  the  west  side  of  Black  river,  just  east  of  Low- 
ville  [Lewis  county],  will  have  a  new  pest  to  contend  with,  and  one  that 
is  making  great  havoc  in  pastures  and  meadows.  The  pest  is  a  smooth, 
dark  colored  worm,  about  one  and  one-half  inches  long,  resembling  the 
army-worm.  They  made  their  appearance  about  a  week  ago,  and  as  to 
numbers  represent  a  vast  army.  They  move  in  solid  masses  and  devour 
everything  in  their  track.  Pastures  that  have  been  attacked  are  as  barren 
of  feed  as  a  street  pavement. 

Oswego  Times,  July  lo. 

The  army-worm  has  reached  South  Trenton  [Oneida  county],  and  is 
working  lad  havoc  in  the  oat  and  com  fields.  One  prominent  farmer 
who  expected  to  raise  about  400  bushels  of  oats  said  this  week,  after 
seeing  the  worms  at  work  in  his  field,  that  he  probably  would  not  have  a 
solitary  oat.  The  worms  appear  very  ravenous  and  have  been  known  to 
eat  grass  that  had  matured  and  turned  brown. 

Utica  Semi- Weekly  Herald,  July  17. 

The  army- worm  which  is  working  among  farmers'  crops  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State,  is  doing  considerable  damage  at  Walworth  [Wayne 
county].  T.  G.  Yeomans  &  Sons,  the  leading  farmers  in  the  town  of 
Walworth,  seem  to  be  troubled  most  with  the  worm,  which  began  eating 
the  grass  in  the  pastures,  whereupon  the  grass  was  set  afire  so  as  to  get 
rid  of  them.    Then  the  fodder  com  was  next  tackled  by  the  pest. 

Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  July  22. 

Earlville  [Madison  county],  July  15.  —  The  army- worms  have  reached 
this  section  .and  are  doing  their  destructive  work  among  the  farmers  by 
devouring  their  corn  and  oats  in  large  quantities.  This  is  the  first  time 
the  worms  ever  appeared  in  this  vicinity,  and  are  thought  to  be  passing 
by  and  steadily  moving  northward. 

Rome  Sentinel,  July  17. 

In  the  town  of  Bethlehem,  Albany  county,  near  the  farm  of  Hon. 
John  M.  Bailey,  they  were  seen  by  me  on  July  7th,  completely  eating  up 
every  hill  of  corn  in  their  progress  over  a  large  field  (PI.  II,  also  IV,  fiff  2). 
A  piece  of  timothy  was  badly  eaten  and  rapidly  being  consumed  by  the 
host  of  hungry  caterpillars  —  the  heads  bending  down  beneath  their 
weight.  They  were  found  in  millions  in  the  field  of  rye  in  which  they 
were  first  noticed,  and  as  the  rye  was  being  cut,  they  were  1  n 
thousands  underneath  the  sheaves.  They  were  reported  on  a  farm 
just  outside  of  Albany  on  Delaware  avenue  as  eating  everything  before 
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them — oats,  corn,  and  many  vegetables,  while  they  were  so  thick  that 
one  could  not  take  a  step  without  crushing  many  of  them.  So  abundant 
were  they  that  if  a  man  stood  still  for  a  few  minutes,  they  would  crawl 
upon  him  in  so  great  numbers  that  he  could  not  easily  divest  himself  of 
them.  They  were  also  very  numerous  just  beyond  the  toll-gate  on 
Western  avenue  where  they  had  stripped  all  the  leaves  from  a  number 
of  fields  of  fine  looking  oats,  and  leaving  these,  many  had  wandered  on 
to  the  plank  road  where  large  numbers  were  crushed  by  passing  vehicles. 

The  serious  nature  of  the  ravages  of  this  insect  was  evidenced  by  the 
many  telegrams  and  letters  received  concerning  it,  —  the  replies  to  which 
formed  a  considerable  part  of  the  correspondence  of  the  Office  for  the 
month  of  July.  In  addition,  numerous  inquiries  relating  to  the  new- 
depredator  were  sent  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  to  the  Experi- 
ment Stations  at  Ithaca  and  at  Geneva,  and  to  the  branch  Station  at 
Jamaica,  Long  Island. 

In  response  to  a  telegram,  the  State  Entomologist  visited  Governor 
Morton's  farm  at  EUerslie,  and  found  that  hordes  of  hungry  worms  were 
threatening  the  destruction  of  nearly  200  acres  of  his  corn  and  oats.  The 
condition  of  affairs  was  found  to  be  exceedingly  alarming,  and  it  was 
only  by  the  work  of  fifty  men  continued  long  into  the  night  that  the  crops 
were  in  the  main  preserved.  In  a  similar  manner  the  army- worms  were 
destroying  the  corn  of  George  Canaday  of  Kinderhook,  N,  Y.,  at  the 
rate  of  an  acre  a  day.  Mr.  Canaday  at  once  sent  a  special  messenger 
with  examples  of  the  caterpillars  to  the  office  of  the  State  Entomologist, 
to  learn  the  proper  methods  of  combating  this  enemy.  The  prompt 
action  of  this  gentleman  in  accordance  with  the  directions  given  him, 
enabled  him  to  protect  the  greater  portion  of  his  fields. 

Its  Work  in  Other  States. 

The  ravages  of  the  army-worm  during  the  year  have  also  been  marked 
in  other  States  of  the  Union.  Serious  outbreaks  occurred  in  Maine,  and 
in  the  central  and  southern  portions  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont, 
In  Massachusetts  the  cranberry  crop  in  the  three  towns  of  Dennis,  Har- 
wich and  Yarmouth  on  Cape  Cod,  was  damaged  to  an  estimated  extent  of 
$100,000.  The  injury  to  the  grass  and  grain  crops  in  the  State,  was  esti- 
mated at  fully  $200,000,  making  a  total  loss  by  the  army- worm  of  over 
$300,000,  Serious  ravages  by  this  insect  were  also  reported  from  Con- 
necticut. 

In  New  Jersey  the  insect  was  quite  destructive  in  limited  localities  in 
different  portions  of  the  State.     The  damage  in  Pennsylvania  appears  to 
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have  been  severe  and  extensive  over  a  large  part  of  the  State  —  Centre, 
Tioga,  Bradford,  Susquehanna,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Perry,  Bucks,  Lan- 
caster, York  and  Cumberland  counties,  being  the  most  unfortunate  in 
this  respect.  It  was  widespread  in  Ohio,  although  its  injuries  were  local 
and  could  be  hardly  termed  general.  It  was  reported  as  quite  injurious 
in  Marinette,  Menomenee  and  Monroe  counties,  in  Wisconsin.  In 
Minnesota  its  ravages  extended  over  most  of  the  State,  and  were  repre- 
sented as  very  severe.  It  was  reported  as  more  or  less  destructive  in  the 
following  additional  States:  Missouri,  California,  Maryland  and  Iowa. 
In  towns  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  it  was  also  quite  injurious. 

Earlier  Losses  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  first  authentic  record  of  injury  in  this  State  by  the  army-worm,  so 
far  as  we  have  found,  was  given  by  the  Albany  Argus  in  1817.  In  this 
year  many  meadows  and  pastures  in  the  northern  towns  of  Rensselaer 
county,  and  in  the  eastern  portions  of  Saratoga  county  were  rendered 
"as  barren  as  heath'*  by  this  insect.  In  1842  some  injury  from  it,  was 
reported  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  It  committed  severe  ravages 
in  the  vicinity  of  Buffalo  in  1861,  also  near  the  head  of  Seneca  lake,  and 
at  several  other  points  in  the  southern  and  western  counties.  In  1871  it 
was  reported  from  Tioga  county.  Four  years  later  it  attracted  attention 
the  latter  part  of  July,  and  in  the  middle  of  August  it  was  quite  abundant 
on  Long  Island.  In  1880,  it  was  again  destructive  in  this  State.  The 
caterpillars  appeared  in  June  on  Long  Island,  where  they  caused  much 
alarm  by  their  ravages.  At  this  time  they  also  occurred  in  some  of  the 
southern  and  eastern  counties  of  the  State. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  all  the  earlier  appearances  of  this' 
pest  have  been  limited  to  comparatively  small  areas  in  the  State,  and, 
although  the  losses  were  considerable  in  some  instances,  especially  in  the 
visitation  of  1880,  it  is  believed  that  none  approached  in  magnitude  those 
of  the  present  year. 

Its  Extended  Diatribution. 

The  army- worm  has  a  remarkably  extended  distribution.  Dr.  Packard, 
in  his  map  published  in  1877,  limited  its  range  as  follows:  north,  at  lati- 
tude 48^  in  Minnesota,  and  at  Cape  Rozier  in  Quebec;  east  by  the 
eastern  portion  of  Nova  Scotia;  south,  at  the  southern  point  of  Texas; 
west,  at  parallel  102^.  This  range  can  now  be  considerably  extended. 
It  has  been  reported  from  Newfoundland,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  as 
widespread  all  over  Canada.  In  the  United  States,  in  addition  to  the 
area  given  by  Dr.  Packard,  the  insect  has  been  reported  from  South 
Dakota,   Nebraska,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico;  and  the  past 
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summer,  "  The  Weekly  Chronicle  "  reported  ravages  of  the  army-worm 
in  July  in  the  vicinity  of  Stockton,  California.  If  the  latter  report  can 
be  regarded  as  authentic,  it  is  safe  to  infer  that  the  insect  is,  or  may  occur 
very  soon,  in  every  State  in  the  Union. 

Living  specimens  were  also  observed  to  issue  from  Mexican  cereals 
exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair  held  at  Chicago. 

It  has  been  recorded  from  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  and  will  probably  be 
found  in  other  islands  of  the  West  Indies.  Other  localities  are :  various 
parts  of  South  America, — Venezuela,  United  States  of  Colombia,  and 
Brazil ;  Isle  of  Wight ;  Lewes,  South  England ;  Maderia ;  Province  of 
Nepaul,  North  India;  Java;  several  places  in  Australia;  New  Zealand 
and  Tasmania.  Leucania  unipuncta  may  well  be  deemed  cosmopolitan, 
although  only  in  the  United  States  does  its  ravages  attract  much  attention. 

Description  of  the  Insect. 

Although  the  insect  is  a  common  one,  and  occurs  in  considerable  num- 
bers each  year  in  the  State  of  New  York,  yet  from  its  seldom  attracting 
particular  attention,  owing  to  its  ordinary  nocturnal  habits,  it  appears  to 
be  known  to  very  few  persons  other  than  entomologists.  The  following 
account  of  its  features  in  its  several  stages  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  its 
recognition. 

The  eggs, — ^Thcy  will  rarely  be  seen  by  the  ordinary  farmer,  but  when 
met  with,  they  may  be  recognized  from  the  following  characters :  They 
are  smooth,  white  when  first  laid,  turning  gradually  to  a  pale  straw  color 
before  hatching,  about  0.023  '^^^  i"  diameter,  and  usually  deposited  in 
masses  glued  together  by  an  adhesive  substance.  They  may  be  found 
between  the  leaf-sheath  and  the  stem  of  grasses, — the  toughest  stalks  in 
the  thickest  clumps  being  preferred  for  their  place  of  deposit  They  are 
also  at  times,  laid  on  other  herbage,  on  dead  stems,  sticks,  and  in  other 
less  favorable  places  when  the  moths  are  abundant. 

The  young  caterpillars They  are  rarely  seen  and  yet  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance that  the  farmer  should  be  able  to  recognize  them  before  ex- 
tensive depredations  have  proclaimed  their  true  character.  The  recently 
hatched  army-worms  are  about  0.07  of  an  inch  (1.7  mm.)  long  and  of  a 
dull  translucent  white  color.  The  head  is  brownish-black  or  yellowish 
with  dark  eyes.  On  both  head  and  body  there  are  minute  scattering 
hairs.  The  young  larvae  walk  in  a  looping  manner,  as  the  two  anterior 
pairs  of  abdominal  legs  are  atrophied. 

After  the  first  molt  the  larvse  are  about  0.2  of  an  inch  (5  mm.)  long. 
The  head  is  a  little  darker  in  some  cases  and  the  striping  seen  in  the  full 
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grown  caterpillars  is  becoming  apparent  The  general  color  of  the  body 
is  yellowish- green  with  three,  more  or  less  well  defined,  rose-brown  lines 
on  each  side  of  the  body, — the  lower  line  being  the  broadest  and  the  most 
conspicuous.  In  this  stage  the  minute  black  hairy  tubercles  of  the  body 
may  be  seen.  The  caterpillar  still  loops  as  it  walks  and  spins  a  thread 
as  it  drops  from  a  leaf  when  disturbed,  as  in  the  first  stage.  After  the 
second  molt  the  striping  is  more  pronounced,  though  the  general  color  is 
the  same.  The  habit  of  looping  when  walking  and  of  spinning  a  thread 
when  it  drops  is  lost :  instead  of  the  latter  it  curls  itself  up  as  it  falls  to  the 
ground.  After  the  third  molt  the  caterpillars  become  a  dull,  dark  green 
color  and  the  head  is  mottled  with  dark  brown.  The  striping  is  nearly 
that  of  the  full-grown  caterpillar.  In  the  next  two  molts  there  is  but 
little  change  in  its  markings  and  other  features. 

Tht  full' grown  caterpillar . — Whep  full-grown  or  nearly  full-grown, 
there  is  quite  a  range  of  coloring  to  be  seen  among  a  large  number. 
Their  general  appearance  is  such  that  once  seen  they  are  easily  recog- 
nized. The  larger  ones  are  about  one  inch  and  one-half  (38  mm.)  long, 
but  associated  with  them  are  many  smaller  individuals,  some  of  which 
are  only  about  half  the  length  of  the  largest.  This  range  in  size  may  be 
seen  at  the  time  when  their  ravages  attract  attention.  They  may  be  re- 
cognized in  their  latter  stages  by  the  median  white  line  beginning  at  the 
head  and  extending  a  variable  distance  along  the  back  —  in  some  of  the 
lighter  and  younger  ones  it  may  be  traced  the  length  of  the  body.  On 
either  side  of  the  median  white  line,  there  is  a  broad  brown  stripe  more 
or  less  distinct  (in  lighter  individuals  there  may  be  a  white  mottling  along 
this  stripe),  bordered  laterally  by  a  narrow  one  of  darker  brown.  Next 
is  a  white  line  similar  to  the  median  one  but  more  constant,  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  next  white  line  there  is  a  stripe  of  variable  brown,  some- 
times mottled  with  white ;  it  is  usually  lighter  than  the  stripe  on  either 
side  of  the  median  white  line.  Next  comes  the  stigmatal  stripe  which 
in  well-marked  individuals  is  the  most  striking,  it  being  as  dark  as  any, 
and  below  it  is  the  white  substigmatal  stripe ;  these  two  are  somewhat 
variable  in  color  in  different  caterpillars.  The  ventral  surface  is  a  vari- 
able yellowish-green  :  the  abdominal  legs  are  brown  at  the  base.  The 
light  and  dark  varieties  of  the  caterpillars  are  represented  in  the  two 
lower  figures  of  Plate  III. 

TJie  pupa The  mahogany-brown  pupa  is  about  three-fourths  of  an 

inch  (18  to  20  mm.)  long.  It  is  rather  stout  and  on  the  anal  extremity 
there  is  a  pair  of  slightly  converging  spines,  and  on  each  side  of  these, 
two  fine  curled  hooks.     The  spiracles  are  nearly  black. 
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27ie  imago. — The  moth  is  a  plain  appearing  reddish-gray  or  fawn  col- 
ored insect  with  a  spread  of  wing,  averaging  about  one  inch  and  one-half. 
The  fore-wing  has  two  large  ill-defined  spots  of  a  slightly  lighter  color 
anterior  to  its  center;  behind  the  puter  one,  is  the  small  character- 
istic white  spot  indistinctly  bordered  with  black.  There  is  a  faintly 
indicated  oblique  line  from  the  apex  to  near  the  outer  third  of  the  hind 
margin  of  the  wing,  of  which  only  the  portion  of  the  line  near  the  apex 
is  continuous,  the  remainder  being  represented  by  dots.  The  tips  of  the 
veins  are  usually  indicated  by  black,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  wing 
is  slightly  and  variably  specked  with  the  same.  The  outer  portions  of 
the  hind  wing  is  a  uniform  dark  gray  ;  the  basal  portion  lighter.  Fringe 
with  a  grayish,  silvery  luster.  Beneath,  the  wings  are  a  silvery  gray. 
The  moth  is  shown  in  Plate  III,  figures  a,  b  and  c. 

Life-history  and  Habits. 

The  life-history  and  habits  of  this,  at  times,  very  destructive  insect  are 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  preventing  its  ravages  or  in  checking  it  after 
the  destructive  work  of  the  larvae  becomes  apparent.  Most,  if  not  all, 
of  its  demonstrations  are  characterized  by  the  sudden  discovery  of  large 
numbers  of  caterpillars  rapidly  destroying  the  crops,  and  usually  when 
thus  discovered,  it  is  too  late  to  prevent  serious  loss.  The  number  of 
broods  in  a  year  is  controlled  largely  by  the  length  of  the  season  in  con* 
nection  with  an  abundance  of  suitable  food.  In  the  North  there  are  but 
two  or  three  generations  in  a  year,  while  in  the  South,  it  is  stated  that  as 
many  as  six  may  occur.  The  insect  may  pass  the  winter,  in  the  northern 
portion  of  its  range,  either  as  moths  or  larvse,  and  possibly  in  the  pupal 
stage ;  in  the  southern  portion,  it  may  exceptionally  hibernate  in  the  egg. 

Th€  habits  of  the  imago, — ^The  moths  may  be  seen  on  the  wing  in  the 
early  evening  hours  or  during  the  day  in  cloudy  weather.  The  flight  is 
usually  near  the  ground  and  is  accompanied  by  a  low  humming  sound, 
similar  to,  but  less  intense  than  that  of  the  hawk-moths;  it  is  strong^ 
irregular,  and  plunging.  They  are  probably  capable  of  long-sustained 
flights,  as  on  one  occasion  when  they  were  swarming  in  houses  in  the 
vicinity  pf  the  Atlantic  coast,  fishermen  reported  a  great  cloud  of  the 
moths  over  their  boat  out  at  sea. 

Their  food  is  quite  varied :  they  have  been  taken  on  the  blossoms  of 
apple-trees,  on  honeysuckle,  soap-wort  (Saponaria  officinalis)^  and  yucca. 
In  August  of  the  present  year  they  were  attracted  in  great  numbers 
to  the  red  berries  of  the  Tartarian  honeysuckle  {Lonicera  Tartarica), 
in  Washington  park,  Albany,  upon  which  they  fed,  either  by  puncturing 
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or  abrading  them,  as  many  of  the  berries  were  more  or  less  bruised,  and 
but  few  other  insects  were  seen  around  them.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
they  are  drawn  to  the  nectar  of  flowers  and  the  juices  of  various  fruits. 
They  are  also  attracted  by  plant-lice,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  imbib- 
ing the  honey-dew  excreted  by  these  insects.  Mr.  Van  Duzee  records 
an  instance  {loc,  cit.)  of  the  moths  swarming  around  an  apple-tree  badly 
infested  with  Aphis  mali.  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  Report  for  1896,  p.  450, 
mentions  their  occurrence  in  large  numbers  among  the  plant-lice  on 
melon-vines.  The  moths  seem  to  require  an  unusual  amount  of  food, 
the  reason  of  which  may  be  that  the  eggs  are  not  developed  in  recently 
issued  females :  no  traces  of  them  were  found  in  a  number  of  females 
dissected  during  this  year. 

Oviposition  is  said  not  to  begin  until  a  week  or  more  after  the  moth 
has  emerged,  and  it  is  believed  to  continue  for  the  remainder  of  the  adult 
existence,  which  may  amount  to  several  weeks.  No  eggs  were  obtained 
the  past  season  from  females  which  were  either  reared  from  caterpillars 
or  from  pupae  collected  in  the  field,  although  moths  taken  at  the  Tar- 
tarian honeysuckle  berries  oviposited  within  a  few  days.  The  eggs  are 
ordinarily  deposited  by  preference  in  thick  tufts  of  grass,  especially  such 
as  have  been  stimulated  in  growth  by  the  droppings  of  catde  in  pastures, 
and  in  other  similar  localities.  The  oldest  and  toughest  stalks  are  selected, 
and  on  these  the  eggs  are  thrust  down  between  the  sheath  and  the  stalk 
and  usually  secured  in  place  by  a  gummy  secretion.  Early  in  the  season 
the  moth  is  known  to  deposit  apparently  by  preference  in  cut  straw  of 
old  stacks,  in  hay  ricks,  and  even  in  old  fodder  stacks  of  com  stalks. 
Its  eggs  may  also  be  found  in  bits  of  corn  stalks  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  in  the  preceding  year's  stalks  of  grasses ;  or,  the  moth  may 
oviposit  in  the  spring  in  young  grain,  and  at  times,  on  the  leaves  of  plants 
upon  which  the  larvae  rarely  feed,  as  on  clover.  The  eggs  are  most 
frequently  deposited  late  in  the  afternoon  and  during  the  earlier  hours  of 
the  night,  in  strings  of  fifteen  to  twenty  ordinarily,  although  batches  of 
nearly  a  hundred,  in  from  three  to  eight  rows  on  a  single  stalk  have  been 
found.  In  breeding  cages  the  eggs  have  been  placed  in  masses  of  over 
a  hundred,  arranged  in  several  rows  between  two  sticks.  The  first  moth 
dissected  by  Dr.  Riley  was  found  to  contain  upwig-ds  of  200  eggs,  but 
later  dissections  resulted  in  finding  562  and  737  eggs  respectively,  which 
is  probably  nearer  the  average  number. 

Habits  of  the  larva, — The  eggs  hatch  in  from  eight  to  ten  days.  The 
young  larvae  remain  in  hiding  most  of  the  time,  feeding  only  during  cloudy 
weather  and  at  night.    They  shelter  themselves  in  the  folds  of  leaves,  in 
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Stubble,  and  even  under  the  bark  of  adjacent  posts  for  the  first  few  days, 
or  they  may  simply  rest  at  full  length  along  a  well-shaded  leaf.  Their 
habit  of  dropping  upon  the  slightest  disturbance,  renders  their  detection 
more  difficult.  During  their  first  week,  they  eat  only  of  the  lower 
epidermis  of  the  leaf  in  a  manner  similar  to  young  Crambid  larvae  —  at 
least  such  was  the  habit  of  those  reared  the  past  season.  In  about  a 
week  they  begin  to  eat  holes  in  the  sides  of  the  leaves,  and  thereafter 
their  appetites  develop  rapidly.  There  is  considerable  difference  in  the 
growth  of  the  larvae  even  from  the  same  mass  of  eggs  and  under  almost 
identical  conditions,  some  being  nearly  a  molt  in  advance  of  the  others. 
This  same  difference  is  the  more  marked  in  caterpillars  growing  under 
natural  conditions  in  the  field,  where  variation  is  the  rule  and  not  the 
exception.  The  abundance  and  the  condition  of  the  food  has  a  great 
influence  on  the  rapidity  of  their  growth,  for  if  abundant  and  succulent 
it  will  be  most  rapid,  while  if  dry  it  will  be  much  slower.  The  parent 
moth  apparently  seeks  to  give  her  offspring  the  best  conditions  when  she 
searches  out  the  thickest  and  greenest  herbage  in  which  to  place  her 
eggs,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  in  just  such  spots  that  the  destructive 
armies  have  their  origin.  They  are  really  centers  of  distribution,  and 
should  be  so  regarded. 

Migrations, — The  earlier  stages  of  the  army-worm  escape  observation 
in  most  instances,  and  it  is  only  when  they  are  unusually  abundant  and 
after  they  have  become  half-grown  that  they  attract  attention.  It  is  not 
until  then,  and  after  all  the  food  has  been  devoured  in  their  immediate 
vicinity,  that  they  are  noticed.  The  caterpillars  are  now  forced  to  move 
elsewhere  or  starve.  In  ordinary  years  this  rarely  occurs,  for  they 
are  not  sufficiently  abundant  to  work  any  serious  injury,  unless  it  be 
a  slight  thinning  of  the  crop.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the 
"  marching'*  habit  is  abnormal,  although  it  may  be  the  one  most  familiar 
to  many.  The  uniform  movement  of  the  caterpillars  in  the  same  direc- 
tion may  be  explained  as  the  most  natural,  because  it  is  the  easiest  when 
they  are  abundant,  for  otherwise  their  opposing  motions  would  be  a 
hindrance  to  one  another.  The  determination  of  the  direction  of  the 
march  is  probably  the  result  of  chance  to  a  great  extent,  and  is  governed 
largely  by  the  direction  taken  by  the  first  to  move,  although  some  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  insects  march  more  frequently  toward  a  certain 
point  of  the  compass,  and  others  believe  that  they  scent  a  favorite  crop 
in  the  distance.  The  food  of  the  caterpillars  is  so  abundant  that  it  hardly 
seems  necessary  to  suppose  that  they  are  guided  to  it  by  a  special 
sense,  and  it  is  equally  difficult  to  see  how  a  knowledge  of  the  points  of 
the  compass  would  aid  materially  in  such  a  search. 
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In  their  marches  the  caterpillars  move,  so  far  as  possible,  in  a  nearly 
straight  hne,  turning  aside  for  nothing  that  can  be  surmounted.  It  has 
even  been  stated  that  they  will  climb  the  trunk  of  a  tree  to  the  lowest 
fork  and  descend  on  the  other  side.  A  number  of  instances  have  been 
reported  in  which  they  marched  over  buildings,  where  in  some  instances 
they  were  so  thick  as  to  cover  the  sides  of  the  structure.  They  can  not 
bear  ihe  hot  sun,  and  so  far  as  possible,  avoid  it  in  their  travels,  and 
after  crossing  a  sunny  field  they  may  be  seen  resting  in  the  shade  of 
lences  or  shrubbery  that  may  offer  the  desired  relief.  Water  does  not 
deter  them.  The  rear  ones  push  forward  over  the  bridge  formed  by  the 
dead  and  dying  of  the  vanguard :  if  it  be  a  large  running  stream  tliey 
perish  by  the  millions.  Their  march  is  not  a  very  rapid  one ;  it  has  been 
computed  at,  ordinarily,  the  rate  of  30  yards  an  hour. 

Occasionally  it  happens,  that  the  army-worm  will  migrate  from  the 
fields  for  the  sole  purpose  of  finding  a  suitable  place  for  pupation,  as  in 
instances  when  there  is  abundant  food  in  a  grain  field,  but  the  soil  is  too 
hard  for  the  caterpillars  to  bury  in  easily.  This  was  noticed  to  a  limited 
extent  in  the  outskirts  of  Albany,  where  after  partly  stripping  the  leaves 
in  an  oat  field,  the  caterpillars  in  migrating,  inflicted  little  damage  to  a 
corn  and  grass  field  adjacent,  but  later  their  pupae  were  found  in  abund*- 
ance  under  the  leaves  and  grasses  beside  the  outer  fence  —  35  being 
counted  within  an  area  of  about  two  square  feet. 

Associates. — It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence,  that  cut-worms  are 

associated  with   the  army-worm  in  its  ravages.     In  the  nth  Illinois 

Report,  Mr.  Coquillett  records  the  presence  of  Agrotis  c-nigrum  in  an 

army-worm  attack,  in  the  proportion  of  one  cut- worm  to  eight  or  ten 

"army- worms,  while  Dr.  Howard  found  the  proportion  to  be  as  high  as 

one  to  five.*     A  single  example  of  Agrotis  ypsilon^  was  detected  in  a 

lot  of  over  100  army-worms  received  from  Ghent,  N.  Y.,  early  in  October 

of  the  past  year. 

Pood  of  the  Caterpillars. 

The  favorite  food  of  the  army-worm  is  undoubtedly,  the  green  succulent 
leaves  of  a  luxuriant  growth  of  some  member  of  the  true  grass  family, 
the  Graminea,  In  fields  of  small  grain,  the  greener  leaves  are  quickly 
stripped  from  the  stalk,  and,  if  the  stem  is  not  too  hard,  the  heads  will 
frequently  be  eaten  off  and  fall  to  the  ground.  Occasionally,  the  heads 
are  partly  eaten  after  they  they  have  been  lopped  oflf,  but  more  fre- 
quently they  are  left  untouched  by  the  caterpillars.  This  wanton  habit 
of  the  army-worm,  increases  its  harmfulness  in  grain  fields,  without  any 

*In  yd  Rept,  U,  S.  Entomoiog^ical  Commission  1883,  p.  135. 
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commensurate  gain  to  itself.  Of  the  cultivated  crops,  wheat  and  oats 
appear  to  be  the  favorites.  Corn  is  perhaps  less  frequently  attacked,  for 
the  reason  that  its  method  of  cultivation  is  such  as  to  discourage  the 
insect  breeding  in  fields  of  it,  while,  as  shown  before,  the  attack  of  any 
field  after  marching  has  begun  is  determined  largely  by  chance.  Rye 
and  barley  are  eaten,  but  apparently  with  less  relish.  When  pressed  by 
hunger,  the  army-worm  can  readily  accommodate  itself  to  circumstances 
and  devour  many  plants  differing  widely  in  character  from  its  chosen 
forage.  The  most  important  of  these  are :  flax,  clover,  beans,  peas, 
strawberry,  leaves  of  fruit-trees,  watermelon,  cucumber,  ragweed  {Am- 
brosia artemisicefolia)y  cranberry,  wild  Solanum,  capsicum  pepper,  Amar- 
antus,  asparagus,  and  onions.  There  are  a  number  of  other  plants  upon 
which  the  caterpillars  have  been  successfully  reared,  and  upon  which  they 
would  probably  feed  in  nature,  if  nothing  else  was  convenient  to  them. 
Some  of  the  food-plants  mentioned  above,  have  been  reported  as  not 
eaten  by  the  army-worm,  while  others  report  them  as  occasionally  injured. 
It  is  probable  that  the  caterpillars  are  guided  largely  by  the  demands  of 
nature  for  sustenance,  and  in  proportion  to  their  necessity  do  they  turn 

to  whatever  is  at  hand. 

Pupation. 

Many  accounts  of  the  army-worm  record  its  sudden  disappearance, 
"  as  if  by  magic."  A  field  may  be  swarming  with  its  hosts,  and  in  a  day 
or  two  none  will  be  seen.  But  if  one  will  examine  the  loose  surface  soil 
in  a  recently  infested  field  or  will  look  beneath  the  brush  and  dried  gr£^s 
on  its  borders,  the  mahogany-brown  pupae  will  readily  be  found.  The 
caterpillars  have  simply  entered  the  ground  for  pupation  and  will  soon 
reappear  as  moths.  The  duration  of  the  pupa  state  is  governed  largely 
by  the  temperature ;  in  July  of  last  year,  it  was  about  20  days  in  this 
State,  while  in  September  it  was  lengthened  to  about  30. 

Number  of  Generations. 
In  this  State  there  were  three  broods  the  past  season,  which  is  probably 
the  usual  number.  No  observations  were  made  on  the  first  generation, 
therefore  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  it  was  quite  a  limited  one.  It 
was  the  second  that  attracted  attention  throughout  the  State  during  the 
first  two  weeks  of  July.  They  completed  their  growth  and  pupated 
before  the  end  of  the  month.  The  first  of  August  moths  were  emerging, 
and  by  the  7th,  no  pup«  could  be  found  in  searching  in  what  had  been  a 
badly  infested  field,  although  pupal  shells  were  abundant.  Numbers  of 
moths  were  seen  in  Washington  Park,  in  Albany,  on  August  14th  and 
17th,  but  a  week  thereafter  they  had  all  disappeared. 
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On  September  26th,  larvae  of  the  third  brood  were  reported  as  com- 
mitting serious  ravages  on  the  farm  of  Jacob  Harder,  Ghent,  N.  Y., 
where  the  second  brood  had  been  destructive  in  July.*  A  number  of 
the  larvae  were  sent  to  my  office,  of  which  the  last  buried  for  pupation, 
about  October  12th.  Moths  from  these  began  to  emerge  the  27th,  and 
continued  to  do  so  until  November  21st.  During  this  time,  77  moths 
made  their  appearance,  coming  out  most  abundantly  from  November 
2nd  to  the  loth.  The  appearance  of  the  adults  so  late  in  the  season, 
renders  it  quite  probable  that  they  hibernate  in  the  imago  state  in  Al- 
bany, as  has  been  observed  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  although  a  portion 
of  the  brood  may  also  winter  as  pupae.  According  to  Dr.  Howard,  the 
insect  may  exceptionally  pass  the  winter  in  the  egg  in  some  of  the 
Southern  States.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  observations  on  the  life- 
history  of  this  insect  agree  quite  closely  with  those  of  Prof.  Weed,  at 
Durham,  New  Hampshire;  and  other  observations  render  it  probable  that 
there  are  ordinarily  three  broods  each  year  in  the  other  New  England 
States,  with  the  exception  of  northern  Maine.  In  New  Jersey,  Dr. 
Smith  reports  three  generations  as  the  normal  number  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  State,  while  in  the  southern  part  a  fourth  is  by  no  means 

unusual. 

Summary  of  Life-history. 

The  life-history  of  the  army-worm,  so  far  as  known  in  this  State  and 
the  vicinity,  may  be  briefly  .summarized  as  follows:  Overwintered  moths  or 
recently  emerged  ones,  which  may  have  hibernated  as  larvae,  or  possibly 
-pupae,  deposit  eggs  early  in  the  spring,  and  from  them  the  first  brood  of 
larvae  develop.  From  their  comparatively  small  number^  they  rarely 
prove  very  destructive  and  are  consequently  unnoticed.  They  mature, 
pupate,  and  the  adults  emerge  and  lay  the  eggs  from  which  is  produced 
the  second  brood.  These  in  turn  become  nearly  full-grown  early  in  July, 
and  we  have  the  brood  usually  destructive,  and  the  one  which  committed 
such  widespread  ravages  in  the  State  the  present  year.  Pupation  occurs 
in  July  and  the  moths  emerge  early  in  August.  They  deposit  eggs  the 
latter  part  of  the  month,  and  early  in  September  the  third  brood  makes 
its  appearance  and  by  the  latter  part  of  the  month  they  are  full-grown. 
This  is  the  brood  which  was  quite  destructive  the  present  season,  at 
Ghent,  N.  Y.,  pupating  the  last  of  September,  or  early  in  October, — the 
moths  emerging  the  last  of  October  and  mto  November,  and  most  prob- 
ably passing  the  winter  in  the  imago  state. 

•They  were  also  reported  as  destmctlTe  on  sereral  farms  In  Berlin,  Bolton,  Northboro,  and 
other  places  in  Worcester  county,  Mass.,  during  the  last  of  the  month. 
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Natural  Agents  Controlling  the  Army-worm. 

The  inquiries  are  frequently  made:  Where  do  the  army-worms  come 
from  ?  Will  they  be  abundant  next  year  ?  The  first  question  has  already 
been  answered,  but  the  answer  to  the  second  may  not  be  so  readily 
given.  The  comparative  abundance  or  scarcity  of  this  insect,  as  well  as 
of  others,  from  year  to  year  is  controlled  by  natural  causes.  The  most 
prominent  of  these  are  the  relative  abundance  and  quality  of  its  food, 
the  favorable  or  adverse  climatic  conditions,  and  the  number  and  activity 
of  its  natural  enemies.  Temperature  and  moisture  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  production  of  its  food-plants,  and  all  know  that  without 
an  amply  supply  of  proper  food,  the  caterpillars  would  die  while  young 
or  immature,  and  no  serious  injury  to  crops  would  result  firom  their 
presence.  Weather  conditions  have  also  marked  effect  upon  insect 
growth  and  development.  Cold  and  wet  serve  to  impair  lepidopterous 
life,  and  when  such  prevails  while  the  insect  is  in  its  tender  larval  stages, 
great  mortality  is  the  result.  Hibernation  is  a  severe  ordeal  for  many 
insects,  and  alternate  freezings  and  thawings,  to  which  they  may  be  sub- 
jected, may  terminate  many  insect  lives.  It  is  only  when  the  climatic 
conditions  in  connection  with  other  controlling  causes  are  favorable 
to  the  rapid  growth  and  multiplication  of  the  insect,  that  the  ravages  of 
the  army-worm  reach  the  ruinous  extent  of  the  present  year.  Such  com- 
binations can  not  be  predicted.  They  very  rarely  occur  in  consecutive 
years.  The  theory  has  been  advanced,  that  a  dry  season  followed  by 
a  wet  one,  is  likely  to  be  an  army- worm  year,  and  it  is  apparently  borne 
out  by  records  made.  But  the  attempt  to  predict  the  abundance  of  the 
army-worm  solely  from  the  amount  of  rain-fall  for  the  year,  ignores  the 
important  part  that  the  predaceous  and  parasitic  enemies  of  this  insect 
have  in  its  control. 

The  army-worm  is  also  subject  to  a  deadly  bacterial  disease,  which  may 
be  fatal  to  large  numbers.  In  the  western  portion  of  the  State,  25  per 
cent,  were  killed  by  it  in  some  localities  (Lowe,  loc  city  p.  128).  Unfortu- 
nately, the  disease  is  only  effective,  it  is  believed,  under  certain  conditions, 
and  these  are  rarely  favorable  in  nature  to  any  extended  action,  or  even 
to  artificial  propagation. 

Predaceous  Enemies. 

Fortunately  for  the  farmer,  the  army- worm  has  a  large  number  of  foes 

that  prey  upon  it.     Swine  are  said  to  eat  them  greedily,  and  to  prefer 

them  to  com.    Shrews,  skunks,  and  weasels,  are  reported  as  consuming 

large  numbers.     Domestic  fowls,  especially  ducks  and  geese,  are  valuable 
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allies  in  fighting  an  army  of  these  caterpillars.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
insectivorous  birds  feed  readily  on  them.  Some  of  the  most  serviceable 
are  the  bobolink,  blackbird,  robin,  and  meadow  lark.  The  English 
sparrow  should  be  credited  with  feeding  on  the  army-worm  to  a  certain 
extent.  Others  that  have  been  observed  are  the  king-bird,  blue-jay, 
golden-winged  woodpecker,  phcebe,  cow-bird,  Baltimore  oriole,  chip- 
ping sparrow,  chickadee,  and  quail.  Frogs  and  toads  devour  them  with 
a  relish,  the  remains  of  as  many  as  fifty-five  having  been  found  in  the 
stomach  of  one  garden  toad. 

A  number  of  predaceous  insects  are  known  to  prey  on  the  caterpillars. 
The  more  common  and  perhaps  the  most  important  belong  to  the  family 
of  Carabidce,  or  ground-beetles,  which  may  be  found  under  stones  and 
other  shelters  in  the  fields.  One  of  the  most  efficient  of  these  in  this 
State,  is  the  fiery  ground-beetle,  Calosoma  calidum  (Fabr.).  This  fine 
beetle  may  be  easily  recognized  by  the  six  rows  of  large  coppery-red,  or 
golden  spots  on  the  wing-covers.  Both  the  beetle  and  its  larva,  are  fierce 
enemies  of  the  ordinary  cut-worms,  as  well  as  army-worms.  In  the 
Southern  States,  the  allied  Calosoma  scrutator  (Fabr.),  with  its  bright 
green  wing-covers  margined  with  a  resplendent  coppery-red,  is  an  equally 
deadly  enemy  of  the  army-worm.  Two  other  species  of  this  genus,  C, 
externum  (Say)  and  C  Wilcoxi  Lee,  have  also  been  observed  preying  on 
the  caterpillars.  A  common  tiger-beetle  in  this  State,  Cicindela  repanda 
Dej.,  is  another  of  its  deadly  foes.  Besides  these,  the  following  ground- 
beetles  have  been  observed  preying  on  the  caterpillars :  Elaphrus  rus- 
carius  Say,  Pasimachus  elongatus  Lee,  Pterosiichus  sculpius  Lee,  Afnara 
angustata  Say,  Platynus  sinuatus  (Dej.),  Craiacanthus  dubius  (Beauv.), 
Harpalus  caliginosus  (Fabr.),  H.  Pennsylvanicus  (DeGeer),  SeUnophorus 
pedicularius  (Dej.,)  and  Anisodactylus  rusticus  (Say  1  A  large  southern  bug, 
Metapodius  femoratus  (Fabr.),  has  been  observed  in  large  numbers  sucking 
the  juices  from  the  army- worms.  This  rapacious  insect,  it  is  said,  has 
the  peculiar  habit  of  hanging  the  caterpillar  skins  after  it  has  sucked  them 
dry,  in  the  crotches  of  May- weed  in  the  infested  field. 

The  large  ground  spiders  are  said  to  prey  freely  on  the  army-worms, 
and  the  spinning  forms  often  entrap  the  moths  in  their  webs  for  their  food. 

Parasites. 

The  army-worm  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  a  large  number  of  true 

parasites,  several  of  which  are  very  destructive  to  the  caterpillars,  and  may 

be  classed  with  natural  enemies,  having  an  important  part  in  keeping  the 

insect  from  becoming  excessively  abundant.     The  most  important  of  these 
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are  the  red-tailed  Tachina-fly,  Wintkemia  ^-pustulata  (Fabr.),  formerly 
known  as  Nemoraa  Uucania  (Kirk.),  but  which  has  recently  been  found 
identical  with  this  European  species;  and  the  yellow-tailed  Tachina-fly, 
which  was  described  as  Exonsta  flavicauda  by  Riley,  but  it  has  recently 
been  pronounced  identical  with  Bdvoisia  unifasciaia  Desv.,  by  Mr. 
CfKiuillett.  These  two  flies  are  frequently  seen  in  numbers  in  fields 
where  the  army-worm  is  numerous.  They  are  often  so  abundant  that 
their  buzzing  reminds  one  of  a  swarm  of  bees.  Their  conspicuous  white 
eggs  are  usually  deposited  on  the  head  or  thoracic  segments  of  the  cater- 
pillar, where  they  can  not  be  reached  by  the  jaws  of  the  victim  for  their 
removal;  occasionally  they  may  be  found  on  the  anterior  abdominal 
segments.  As  many  as  eighteen  eggs  have  been  counted  on  a  single 
caterpillar,  but  ttie  average  is  about  five.  The  eggs  soon  hatch  and  the 
young  maggots  make  their  way  into  the  body  of  their  host,  where  they 
revel  in  its  juices  and  eventually  cause  its  death.  This  Tachina  oviposi- 
tion  is  not,  however,  necessarily  fatal  to  the  larvae,  for  if  it  occurs  at  near 
the  molting,  the  eggs  may  be  cast  with  the  skin  before  the  time  for  their 
hatching.  The  proportion  of  caterpillars  parasitized  in  the  vicinity  of 
Albany,  was  observed  to  be  quite  small,  probably  about  8  per  cent.,  but 
in  the  central  and  western  portions  of  the  State,  the  eggs  of  these 
parasites  were  comparatively  abundant. 

The  following  flies  have  been  reared  from  the  army-worm  :  Cisiogaster 
immaculata  Mcq.,  Ocyptera  euchenor  Wlk.,  Miltogramma  argentifrons 
Twns.,  Myofhasia  anea  Wied.,  Sarcophaga  helicis  Twns.,  Sarcophaga 
cedipodinis  Twns.,  Sarcophaga  (two  species),  Lucilia  ccesar  (Linn.).  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  some  of  these  are  not  true  parasites. 

Next  in  importance  perhaps  to  the  Tachina  flies  as  parasites,  are  the 
minute  four-winged  Microgasters,  several  species  of  which  are  parasitic 
on  the  army-worm.  The  most  abundant  of  these  is  the  military  Micro- 
gaster,  ApanteUs  militaris  (Walsh),  which  is  usually  present,  wherever  the 
army-worm  abounds.  From  sixty-two  to  ninety-six  of  its  larvae  have 
been  found  in  the  body  of  one  caterpillar.  Its  whitish  cocoons  are  often 
attached  to  the  grass,  or  to  the  under  side  of  sticks,  stones,  etc.,  in  small 
masses  surrounded  by  more  or  less  loose  silk .  ApanteUs  linuniHdis  (Riley) 
is  another  species  parasitic  on  the  army-worm.  Unfortunately,  these 
two  beneficial  insects  are  in  turn  parasitized  by  a  Chalcid,  Glyphe 
viridascens  Walsh,  and  by  a  small  Ichneumonid,  Mesochorus  vitreus 
Walsh.  HalHchella  perpulchra  (Walsh),  is  also  a  parasite  of  one  of  the 
Microgasters  above-named.  Another  smaller  parasite  of  the  army- worm 
is  the  wingless  Pezomachus  minimus  Walsh,  which  in  turn  has  its  Chalcid 
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parasite,  Smicra  albifrons  (Walsh).  Ophion  purgatum  Say,  is  one  of  its 
larger  parasites,  and  in  some  localities  it  is  often  quite  abundant.  In 
Minnesota  its  cocoons  were  numerous  in  the  infested  fields  the  past  year. 
The  following  species  are  also  recorded  among  its  parasites:  Ichneumon 
hucania  Fitch  and  Lflavizonatus  Cress.,  BemiteUs  laiicinctus  Riley  MS., 
Stibeutrs  gfntilis  Cress.,  Limneria  oxylus  Cress.,  Mesochorus  scitulus 
Cress.,  and  Rhogas  terminaiis  Cress.  Bassus  scutellaris  Cress,  was  ob- 
served apparently  ovipositing  on  the  army-worm. 

Preventives  and  Remedies. 

When  a  field  has  become  badly  infested  with  half-grown  army-worms, 
little  can  be  done  to  save  the  crop  beyond  cutting  at  once  what  remains 
and  promptly  removing  it  from  the  field.  In  order  to  prevent  injuries 
by  this  insect,  the  intelligent  farmer  will,  so  far  as  possible,  combat  it 
along  two  lines.  In  the  first  place  he  will  endeavor  to  prevent  it  breed- 
ing in  numbers  in  his  fields  by  so  cultivating  and  caring  for  his  crops  as 
to  offer  the  least  favorable  conditions  for  hibernation,  oviposition,  and 
the  subsequent  growth  and  development  of  the  caterpillars.  Secondly  he 
will  make  effort  to  protect  and  favor  its  natural  enemies. 

Destruction  of  hibernating  forms. — Whether  the  insect  passes  the 
wmter  as  a  moth  or  a  caterpillar  is  not  so  very  important  to  the  farmer, 
provided  he  can  destroy  them  in  either  state.  In  nature  both  the  moths 
and  caterpillars  shelter  themselves  largely  under  thick  grass  and  rubbish 
as  winter  approaches.  The  burning  over  of  such  places  late  in  the 
autumn  or  preferably  in  the  early  spring  must  result  in  the  destruction  of 
large  numbers  of  the  insects.  This  measure  would  at  the  same  time  kill 
many  other  injurious  insects  hibernating  in  such  places,  and  also,  unfort- 
unately, some  beneficial  forms.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  benefit 
resulting  from  the  burning  would  fai  outweigh  the  loss  caused  by  the 
destruction  of  our  insect  friends.  . 

Proper  cultivation. — It  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  pages  that  the 
moth  exhibits  a  decided  preference  for  thick  herbage  of  some  kind  when 
about  to  deposit  her  eggs,  and  that  such  areas  are  distributing  centers  to 
other  portions  of  the  infested  fields.  Many  such  places  are  to  be  found 
in  the  neglected  weeds  and  grasses  springing  up  beside  fences,  or  they 
may  occur  in  the  middle  of  fields,  as  the  result  of  unequal  manuring. 
The  good  farmer  by  keeping  his  entire  fields  clean,  and  avoiding  uneven 
manuring,  will  not  offer  conditions  that  invite  oviposition. 
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Encouraging  natural  enemies, —  Among  the  roost  beneficial  may  be 
counted  many  of  our  insectivorous  birds.  They  have  repeatedly  been 
observed  feeding  on  the  army- worms  in  badly  infested  fields.  If  the 
grain  fields  are  not  sown  too  thickly,  not  only  is  a  better  crop  secured, 
but  the  birds,  having  more  wing  room  in  the  grain,  will  feed  to  a  much 
larger  extent  on  the  caterpillars.  Unfortunately,  little  can  be  done 
toward  encouraging  the  insect  enemies  of  the  army-worm  beyond  pro- 
tecting them  so  far  as  possible,  and  giving  them  the  favorable  conditions 
that  may  attract  them. 

Watching  for  indications, —  The  measures  given  above  are  not  to  be 
depended  upon  entirely,  even  though  carried  out  to  the  letter.  They 
should  be  supplemented  by  watchfulness.  If  the  army- worm  commences 
its  operations  in  a  field  in  unusual  abundance,  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  Its  presence  should  be  known  at  once.  The  discovery  is  usually 
made,  and  advice  sought  in  the  matter,  when  it  is  too  late  to  save  more 
than  a  scanty  half  or  less  of  the  crop  attacked.  It  is  not  a  difficult  task 
to  discover  the  caterpillars  some  days  before  they  are  usually  seen,  and 
no  man  should  begrudge  the  time  devoted  to  the  search.  The  thickest 
portion  of  a  field  should  be  examined  for  their  small  black  or  brown 
droppings,  and  the  condition  of  the  lower  leaves  of  the  grass  or  grain 
noticed.  If  the  leaves  are  injured  or  absent,  something  has  been  eating 
them.  The  enemy  may  be  found  hidden  under  loose  shelter  of  any  kind 
on  the  ground  or  just  below  the  surface,  or  when  very  small,  upon  the 
plants.  If  they  are  discovered  before  serious  injury  has  been  done  to  the 
crop,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  cut  it  at  once. 
If  the  field  is  thickly  infested,  they  will  destroy  the  crop  unless  it  is  taken 
from  them. 

The  commencement  of  an  army-worm  attack,  as  above  noted,  will 
rarely  be  detected.  It  is  only  when  their  operations  can  no  longer  be 
hidden  from  ordinary  observation  that  alarm  is  excited,  and  the  necessity 
of  active  measures  for  arresting  their  destructive  marches  frpm  field  to 
field  becomes  apparent.  Some  of  the  following  measures  will  then  be 
found  of  service : 

Limey  dust^  etc, —  If  the  army-worms  are  numerous  in  a  field — at  an 
early  stage  in  their  operations,  it  would  probably  be  wise  to  cut  the 
crop  at  once  and  save  what  is  left  of  it,  although  air-slaked  lime,  land 
plaster,  or  even  road  dust  freely  distributed  over  the  vegetation  when  it 
is  wet  with  dew  or  rain,  would  render  it  unpalatable  to  th«  caterpillars 
and  compel  them  to  seek  other  food. 
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Paisofud  bran  mash. — This  was  used  in  different  localities  in  the  State 
the  present  year  with  considerable  success  in  infested  fields.  It  was  re- 
ported in  several  instances  that  the  caterpillars  would  even  leave  the 
com  upon  which  they  were  feeding  and  descend  to  the  ground  for  the 
purpose  of  eating  the  attractive  bait.  Large  numbers  were  killed  by  its 
use  and  the  crops  were  protected  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  recipe 
for  its  preparation  is  as  follows:  35  lbs.  wheat  bran,  i  gallon  of  molasses 
and  I  lb.  Paris  green  mixed  to  a  proper  consistency  with  hot  water.  It 
should  be  distributed  just  before  nightfall,  as  then  the  caterpillars  are 
usually  beginning  their  feeding. 

Ditching, — This  method  is  of  value  only  in  keeping  the  army- worms 
out  of  fields  comparatively  free  from  them,  and  it  is  quite  effective  if 
properly  conducted.  The  ditch  may  be  made  by  plowing  a  rather  deep 
furrow  with  its  perpendicular  side  towards  the  field  to  be  protected.  At 
intervals  in  the  ditch  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  holes  of  about  two  feet  in 
depth  should  be  made  (easily  done  with  a  post-hole  auger)  into  which 
the  caterpillars,  unable  to  climb  the  wall,  will  fall  and  die.  As  often  as 
the  holes  become  filled  they  may  be  easily  killed  and  removed.  The 
fiirrow  or  ditch  should  have  the  perpendicular  side  clear  of  all  weeds, 
roots,  and  other  matter  that  might  aid  in  climbing  out.  An  improve- 
ment on  the  single  furrow  has  been  recommended  by  a  resident  of 
Dutchess  county.  The  first  furrow  is  turned  towards  the  crop  to  be 
protected,  and  then  returning  with  the  plow  in  the  furrow,  the  perpendic- 
ular wall  is  made  next  to  the  crop.  By  this  means  soft  crumbly  earth  is 
obtained  on  both  sides  of  the  furrow,  which  will  be  more  difficult  for  a 
caterpillar  to  climb  than  a  smooth  firm  surface.  If  the  one  ditch  should 
by  any  means  prove  insufficient,  a  second,  a  short  distance  in  advance  of 
the  other,  could  be  made. 

Bands  of  tar, —  Broad  bands  of  tar  have  been  used  in  some  of  the 
Western  slates  in  lieu  of  ditches,  but,  as  they  require  to  be  renewed  as 
often  as  they  become  bridged  or  the  tar  hardened,  this  method  would 
doubtless  be  more  expensive  than  the  ditching.  Another  method  is  the 
tarring  of  boards  and  setting  them  up  on  edge  as  barriers.  This  is  more 
effectual  than  bands  of  tar,  but  it  is  more  expensive. 

Poisoned  strips, — A  field  may  often  be  protected  by  spraying  an  ex- 
posed strip  heavily  with  Paris  green  and  water,  or  by  sprinkling  it  with 
land  plaster  and  Paris  green.  In  either  case  it  should  be  heavily  poisoned. 
The  poisoned  portion  of  the  crop  should  be  carefully  destroyed  after  it 
has  served  its  purpose,  in  order  to  prevent  the  chance  of  its  being  eaten 
by  stock. 
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Spraying  with  kerosene. — A  safer  way  and  just  as  effectual  as  poisoniDg 
strips  with  Paris  green,  would  be  found  in  spraying  a  strip  with  kerosene  or 
a  strong  kerosene  emulsion ;  but  repeated  applications  —  as  many  possibly 
as  six  in  a  day  might  be  required  to  keep  the  traveling  army  in  check. 

^^^gging  the  rope This  method  has  been  recommended  in  former 

years,  but  its  efficacy  may  be  questioned.  It  is  simply  drawing  a  loDg 
rope,  held  by  a  man  at  each  end,  over  the  infested  field.  The  grass  or  grain 
bows  under  the  weight  of  the  rope  and,  as  it  springs  back,  the  caterpillars 
drop  to  the  ground  where  they  remain  for  some  time.  It  would  need 
frequent  repetition  and  would  prove  effective  only  when  the  field  is  not 
badly  infested. 

As  means  of  protection  from  the  ravages  of  this  destructive  pest,  a 
number  ot  methods  have  been  named  from  which  selection  may  be  made 
of  those  which  seem  the  most  practicable  for  use  in  the  localities  or  fields 
invaded.  It  not  infrequently  occurs  that  a  remedy  for  some  insect 
depredation  which  fully  accomplishes  its  purpose  under  certain  soil  and 
other  conditions,  will  in  places  where  the  conditions  are  of  a  markedly 
different  character,  prove  to  be  of  no  value  whatever. 


Steganoptycha  Claypoliana  (Riley). 

A  New  Maple- Tree  Insect. 
(Ord.  Lepidoptera:  Fam.  ToRTRiciDiE.) 

Riley:  in  Amer.  Nat.,  xv,  1881,  pp.  1009-1010  (comi)ared  \o  Froteo- 
teras  CBSculana)\  in  id.,  xvi,  1H82,  pp.  913-914  (the  name  of 
Proteoteras  Ciavpo/iana  proposed) ;  ihe  same  in  Scitn.  Amer., 
S'lppL,  No.  363,  Dec.  16,  1882,  p.  5797;  in  Amer.  Nat.,  xvii, 
1883,  p.  978  ((  onipared  with  Proteoteras  cesculma,  and  referred 
to  ."Steganoptycha  )\  reprint  of  same  in  Papilio,  iii,  1883,  p.  191 

Claypole:  in  Proc.  Amer.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.  for  i^8i,  1882,  pp,  269-270 
(abstract  of  life-history ;  erroneously  u  ferred  to  Sericoris  ifistru- 
tana);  in  Psyche,  iii,  1882,  pp.  364-367  (notes  on  life-history). 

Smith:  List  Lepiiopt.  B^r.  Anier.,  1891,  p.  93,  No.  4976 

Lintnkr:  in  Country  Gentleman,  Ix,  1895,  pp.  4^4-485  (recorded  on 
maple,  life  history) ;  nth  Rept.  Ins.  N.  Y.,  1896,  pp.  278,  285 
(abbtract  of  preceding,  mention). 

The  interesting  insect  named  above  is  very  unobtrusive  in  its 
habits,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  {^^  notices  that  have  appeared  of  it- 
There  is  no  record  of  its  having  been  observed  in  the  fi^ld  by  more  than 
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four  different  individuals.  Although  it  appears  never  to  have  been  so 
abundant  as  to  cause  much  damage,  yet  it  is  most  probable  that  careful 
observation  would  reveal  its  presence  in  many  hitherto  unsuspected 
localities. 

Burrowing  in  the  Petioles  of  Maple  Leaves. 

The  following  communication  from  a  correspondent  of  the  Country 
Gentleman,  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  operations  of  this  insect 
when  for  the  first  time  detected  upon  the  maple  (in  1895),  so  far  as 
any  record  is  to  be  found  : 

I  enclose  leaves  of  sugar  maple,  the  petioles  of  which  are  infested  with 
a  minute  larva.  My  attention  was  first  attracted  by  numerous  green  and 
half  withered  leaves  Iving  on  the  ground  with  only  a  short  portion  of  the 
petiole  attached,  which  led  me  to  look  for  the  remaining  portion;  this  I 
found  attached  to  the  tree,  with  a  small  channel  extending  towards  its 
base.  At  the  end  of  this  was  the  larva.  About  a  year  ago  I  passed 
some  rows  of  sugar  maples  appearing  as  mine  do  now,  and  I  attributed 
the  cause  to  a  fungoid  blight,  but  without  examination.  W.  T. 

Concordvilley  Fa, 

When  fallen  maple  leaves  have  been  noticed  during  the  early  part  of 
the  year,  it  has  usually  been  ascribed  either  to  frost  or  some  fungus 
attack.  But  in  this  instance,  the  leaves  affected  in  the  manner  stated 
happening  to  come  under  the  eye  of  a  close  observer,  the  cause  was 
looked  for,  and  careful  search  disclosed  it  in  a  small  caterpillar  burrow- 
ing within  the  portion  of  the  leaf-stalk  remai»'ing  upon  the  tree.* 

From  the  examples  of  the  leaves  and  separate  portions  of  the  stems 
or  petioles  sent,  the  operations  of  the  caterpillars  have  been  followed  and 
its  species  determined.  It  proves  to  be  the  larva  of  a  small  Tortricid 
moth  which  has  received  the  name  of  Steganopfycha  Claypo liana  —  after 
Prof.  Claypole,  who  had  studied  and  made  first  publication  of  the  insect 
when  working  in  the  leaf-stalk  of  the  horse-chestnut,  in  Ohio. 

Confused  with  a  Closely  Allied  Insect. 

This  species  was  confused  at  first  with  a  closely  allied  form,  Proteoteras 
asculana  Riley,  reared  from  larvae  found  boring  the  leaf-stalks  and  the 
tender  terminal  twigs  of  the  buckeye  and  mi) pie  in  Missouri,  and  was 
referred  to  this  form.  A  little  later,  it  was  regarded  and  described  by 
Prof.  Riley  as  a  distinct  species  of  the  genus.  Finally  it  was  referred 
to  Steganoptycha  by  Prof.  Fernald. 

*  Mr.  Zabriskic  has  placed  on  record  an  injury  to  the  petioles  of  maples  at  Flatbush,  L.  I., 
which  is  most  probably  the  worlc  of  this  insect  (see/(7»r«.  N.  Y,  Entomology  Soe.  iii,  1895,  P*  <44)« 
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It  may  be  distinguished  from  P,  (zscuiana  by  the  following  characters, 

according  to  its  describer : 

Claypoliana  lacks  the  notch  in  posterior  borders  of  primaries,  the  tufts 
of  raised  scales  on  the  discs  of  same,  and  the  peculiar  tuft  or  pencil  of 
hairs  on  the  upper  surface  of  secondaries  in  the  male,  between  the 
margin  and  the  costal  vein.  It  is  a  shorter,  broader- winged  species ; 
the  ocellate  spot  is  less  distinctly  relieved,  the  median  oblique  band  more 
broken,  the  basal-costal  portion  paler  and  contrasted  along  the  median 
vein  with  a  dark  shade  which  may  be  almost  black,  and  which  broadens 
posteriorly  till  near  the  middle  of  wing,  where  it  is  abruptly  relieved  by 
a  pale  space  obliquing  basally. 

Des(fription  of  Several  Stages. 

The  moth  has  been  characterized  briefly  by  Prof.  Claypole  as  follows : 
"  It  was  small,  with  a  peculiar  hopping  flight,  the  fore  wing  mottled 
black  and  white,  and  the  hind  wing  more  uniform  in  color,  dusky,  and 
slighdy  spotted  with  black  near  the  tip." 

The  light  red  pupa  was  inclosed  in  a  rolled  up  leaf  lined  inside  with 
silk.     Eight  abdominal  segments  were  visible. 

A  larva  examined  May  t3th  was  two-fifths  of  an  inch  long  with  a 
yellow  head  and  yellowish  body.  The  minute  granulations  of  the  skin 
are  smooth, — not  pointed  as  in  P,  cBsculana,  The  same  general  appear- 
ance was  retained  until  pupation,  except  that  it  became  a  little  darker. 

Operations  and  Life-History. 

In  the  leaf-stalks  of  the  buckeye,  /Esculus  glabra^  Prof.  Claypole 
found  the  insect  during  the  early  part  of  May.  About  the  loth,  they 
deserted  the  petioles  through  the  holes  by  which  they  had  entered, 
and  betook  themselves  to  the  fading  leaves.  Upon  the  dying  foliage 
they  completed  their  growth  naturally  to  all  appearances.  This  food- 
habit  is  apparently  normal,  as  no  nibbled  green  leaves  were  found  on 
the  infested  trees  after  the  larvae  had  deserted  the  leaf-stalks.  Pupation 
occurs  the  latter  part  of  May, — the  first  pupa  being  found  on  the  25th. 
The  moth  appears  about  fifteen  days  later.  Prof.  Claypole  was  not 
able  to  ascertain  the  place  and  manner  of  the  deposit  of  its  eggs,  the 
number  of  broods,  or  the  form  in  which  it  hibernates. 

The  work  of  this  insect  in  the  maple  leaves  coincides  closely  with  that 
in  the  buckeye.  The  egg  of  the  parent  moth  appears  to  be  placed  at 
the  base  of  the  leaf, — perhaps  at  the  divarication  of  the  ribs.  As  the 
young  larva  tunnels  the  petiole,  the  portion  traversed  by  it  shrivels,  black- 
ens, dries,  and  is  broken  off  by  the  weight  of  the  leaf.     The  larva  con- 
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tinues  its  course  downward,  and  on  the  stalks  examined  could  usually 
be  found  at  the  end  of  a  freshly  cut  channel  of  about  one-half  inch  in 
length.  In  several  instances  a  small  opening  was  visible  in  the  petiole 
through  which  the  larva  had  emerged  to  undergo  its  transformations 
i^thin  a  fold  of  a  shriveling  leaf,  or  possibly  among  the  leaves  on  the 
ground. 

Its  Habits  Compared  with  Those  of  Proteoteras  sesculana. 

These  closely  allied  insects  have  different  habits  that  are  of  value  in 
distinguishing  the  species.  S,  Claypoliana  bores  the  leaf-stalk  of  both 
the  buckeye  and  maple  and  very  rarely  the  twigs  of  the  former.  It  is 
also  known  to  feed  on  the  blossoms  of  the  buckeye.  The  larva  of 
P,  asculana  bores  the  slender  terminal  twigs  of  both  these  trees  and 
often  forms  a  swelling  or  pseudo-gall — the  former  insect  never  produces 
a  gall.  P.  asculana  bores  the  petioles  and  terminal  twigs  for  a  distance 
of  from  one-half  an  inch  to  two  inches,  and  lives  in  the  gall,  apparently 
through  most  of  its  larval  existence.  It  feeds  also  on  the  winged 
seeds  of  the  maple.  S.  Claypoliana,  on  the  contrary,  seldom  or  never 
bores  along  the  leaf-stem  more  than  half  an  inch,  very  rarely  enters 
the  terminal  twigs,  and  lives  in  the  rolled  up  leaf  after  the  first  two  or 
three  days. 

Remedies. 

The  mining  within  the  leaf-stalk  by  this  insect  has  caused  many  leaves 
of  the  buckeye  and  maple  to  fall  in  certain  localities,  yet  it  is  not  proba- 
ble that  it  will  multiply  and  spread  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  a 
serious  pest,  although  in  one  of  the  maple  twigs  sent,  four  of  the  five 
leaves  that  it  bore  contained  larvae  within  the  petioles. 

Should  further  observations  show  that  many  of  the  fallen  leaves  carry 
with  them  to  the  ground  the  infested  portion  of  the  petiole  or  the  insect 
within  the  folds  of  the  leaf,  as  they  appear  to  do  in  some  instances,  then 
it  would  be  of  service  to  collect  and  burn  the  leaves  as  soon  as  they  fall, 
and  before  the  larva  has  left  them. 
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OxyptiluB  periscelidactylus  (Fitch). 
The  Gartered  Plume  Moth. 
(Ord.  Lepidoptera:     Fam,  PTEROPHORiDiE.) 

Fitch  :  in  Trans.  N.  Y.  State  Agricul.  Soc.  for  1854,  ^855,  pp.  843-847 
(larva,  pupa,  imago,  described,  habits;  as  PteropJiorus)\  the 
same  in  ist-ad  Rcpt.  Ins.  N.  Y.,  1856,  pp.  139-143. 

Packard:  Guide  Study  Ins.,  1869,  pp.  356-357,  PI.  8,  figs,  23,  23^,  23^ 
(brief  account,  as  Fferophorus) -,  Entomol.  for  Beginn.,  1888, 
p.  150,  fig.  179  (as  Pterophorus). 

Riley:  ist  Ann.  Rept.  Ins.  Mo.,  1869,  pp.  137-138,  PI.  II,  figs.  15,  16 
(common  in  Mo.,  description;  as  Pterophorus)  \  in  Anier. 
Entomol.-Bot.  ii,  1870,  pp.  234-235,  fig.  148  (injuries,  life-his- 
tor/;  as  Pterophorus) ;  the  same  m  3d  Ann.  Rept.  Ins.  Mo.,  187 1, 
pp.  65-68,  fig.  27;  Bull.  31  Divis.  Entomol.,  U.  S.  Dept. 
Agricul.,  1893.  P«  32  (reference). 

Saunders:  in  ist  Ann.  Rept.  Entomolog.  Soc.  Ont.,  1871,  pp.  102-103, 
fig.  42  (life-history,  habits;  as  Pterophorus) ;  the  s;<me  in  Rept. 
Fruit  Growers'  Assoc,  of  Ont.  for  1870,  1871 ;  in  2d  Ann.  Rept. 
Entomolog.  Soc.  Ont,  1872,  p.  18,  fig.  11  (troub'es<»me  in  On- 
tario, as  Ptetophorus)\  in  Canad.  Entomol.,  v,  1873,  pp.  99- 
100,  fig.  15  (dtscription,  life-hi-tory;  as  Pterophorus)  ;  Ins.  Inj. 
Fruits,  1883,  1889,  pp.  268-270,  ^g.  278  (general  account). 

Perkins:  in  5ih  Rept.  Vt  Bd.  Agricul.,  1878,  pp  274-275,  fig.  22  (brief 
account,  as  Pterophorus), 

French  :  in  7th  Rept.  Ins.  III.,  1878,  p.  268  (brief  notice,  as  Pterophorus). 

DiMMocK :  in  Psyche,  iii,  1882,  p.  390  (liability  to  parasitism),  p.  403 
(bibliography). 

Kellicott:  in  Bull.  Buff.  Soc.  Nat.  Sci.,  Jan.,  1882,  separate,  p.  i 
(mention). 

Cooke:  Inj.  las.  Orch.-Vin.,  1883,  pp.  191-192,  fig.  177  (brief  account, 
as  Ptenphorus). 

Fernald:  in  Kingsley's  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii,  Crust,  and  Ins.,  1884, 
p.  437  (brief  account);  Bull.  12  Hatch  Expt.  S;at.  iMass. 
Agricul.  Coll.,  189 1,  p.  32,  fig.  26  (brief  account) 

Smith:  in  loth  Ann.  Rept.  N.J.  St.ite  Ayricul.  Expt.  Stat,  for  1889, 
1890,  pp.  288-290,  fig.  16  (brief  account  of,  in  N.  J.);  Cat.  Ins. 
N.  J.,  1890,  p.  359  (common) ;  List.  Lepidcpt.  Bor.  Amer.,  1891, 
p.  88,  no.  4594;  Econom.  Entomol.,  1896,  pp.  j?  18-319,  fig. 
366  (brief  account). 

Lintner:  in  Country  Gent.,  Ivi,  i8gr,  p.  497  (general  notice);  Stb- 
Rept.  Ins.  N.  Y,  1893,  p.  284  (abstract  of  precedm^),p.  297 
(reference);  loth  do..  1895,  p.  516  (reference). 

Riley-Howard:  in  Insect  Life,  iii,  1891,  pp.  469-470  (brief  mention 
as  Pterophorus^  one  annual  brood). 

Bruner  :  in  Rept.  Nebr.  State  Hon.  Soc.  for  1895,  pp.  72,  i47-i48,fig. 
77  (brief  account,  after  Saunders). 

CoMSTOCKs:  Man.  Study  Insects,  1895,  p.  238,  fig.  284  (brief  account)- 

Dyar:  in  Psyche,  vii,  1895,  p.  253,  fig.  4  (larval  tubercles,  setae). 
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Among  the  many  insects  that  prey  upon  the  grapevine,  this,  in  the 
winged  form,  notwithstanding  its  small  size,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and 
most  peculiarly  formed  of  the  many  species  that  have  the  vine  for  their 
food-plant.  It  is  not  ordinarily  very  destructive,  although  widely  distrib- 
uted and  more  or  less  injurious  from  year  to  year.  The  present  season^ 
however,  State  Botanist  Peck,  found  it  in  unusual  abundance  in  his  garden 
at  Menands,  N.  Y.,  necessitating  his  going  over  the  vines  and  destroying 
the  larvae  in  the  young  tips  (by  pinching  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger), 
six  times  during  the  season,  whereas  in  former  years,  only  two  inspections 
were  needed  to  keep  them  under  control. 

This  species  was  unusually  destructive  in  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,  in 

189 1,  as  appears  from  the  following  letter  to  the  Country  Gentleman  : 

I  inclose  bud  and  leaf  of  grapevine,  in  which  you  will  find  a  small  white 
hairy  worm,  which  in  its  first  stage  appears  to  be  black  or  brownish,  and 
has  the  habit  of  spinning  a  web  and  gluing  the  buddmg  leaves  together. 
It  is  a  voracious  feeder,  and  soon  destroys  the  leaves  of  the  vines  and 
young  grapes.  To-day,  I  sprayed  the  vines  with  whale  oil  soap  suds, 
and  if  this  is  not  effective  in  destroying  the  pests,  I  will  try  Paris  green. 
Perhaps,  Dr.  Lintner  can  give  the  name,  and  suggest  some  good  way  to 
destro)  this  enemy  of  the  grape.  D.  J.  G. 

The  insect  was  readily  identified  as  the  gartered  plume-moth,  Oxyptilus 
periscelidactylus  (Fitch),  and  reply  was  made  giving  its  general  family 
characters,  habits,  and  distribution,  together  with  the  best  remedies. 

Characters  of  the  Family. 
This  moth  and  its  closely  related  species,  comprising  the  small  family 
of  JPterophoridije,  are  easily  distinguished  from  all  others,  by  their  wings 
being  split  into  two  or  more  long  narrow  lobes.  From  this  peculiar 
wing-structure,  Latreille,  many  years  ago,  termed  them  Fissipennes,  or 
Split-wings.  The  borders  of  the  wings  are  densely  ciliated,  the  hind 
margm  of  the  fore-wings,  and  the  fore  and  hind  margins  of  the  lobes  of 
the  two  pjiirs  of  wings  have  very  long  ciliae.  The  long  slender  legs  are 
provided  with  stout  s[)ines  at  the  apex  of  the  tibiae,  a  single  one  on  the  fore 
tibia,  a  pair  at<the  apex  of  the  remaining,  and  the  hind  tibiae  with  an 
additional  pair  of  spines  midway  of  their  length. 

Description  of  the  Moth. 

"The  moth,  which  is  shown  in  figures  8,  9,  PI.  V,  is  an  elegant  little 
insect,  its  wings  measuring,  when  expanded,  about  seven-tenths  of  an  inch 
across.  The  fore  wings  are  long  and  narrow,  and  cleft  down  the  middle 
about  half-way  to  their  base,  the  posterior  half  of  the  wing  having  a 
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notch  in  the  outer  margin.  Their  color  is  a  yellowish  brown,  with  a 
metallic  lustre,  and  several  dull-whitish  streaks  and  spots.  The  hind 
wings  are  similar  in  color  to  the  anterior  pair,  and  are  divided  into 
three  lobes;  the  lower  division  is  complete,  extending  to  the  base,  the 
upper  one  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  distance.  The  outer  and 
hind  margins  of  the  wings,  as  well  as  all  the  edges  of  their  lobes, 
are  bordered  with  a  deep  whitish  fringe,  sprinkled  here  and  there 
with  brown ;  the  body  is  long  and  slender,  and  a  little  darker  than  the 
wings.  The  antennae  are  moderately  long  and  thread-like,  nearly  black, 
but  beautifully  dotted  with  white  throughout  their  whole  length.  The 
legs  are  long,  banded  alternately  with  yellowish  brown  and  white,  the 
hind  ones  ornamented  with  two  pairs  of  diverging  spines,  having  at 
their  base  a  garter-like  tuft  of  long  brown  scales,  from  which  feature 
the  moth  derives  its  name."     (Saunders.) 

The  Pupa. 
The  greenish  or  yellowish  pupa  of  this  insect  has  a  very  peculiar  form. 
It  may  be  found  hanging  from  the  leaves  or  bark  of  the  grape,  as  an 
irregular,  ragged  looking  object  with  an  inclination  to  the  supporting 
surface  of  about  40°.  The  head  is  obliquely  truncate,  from  which  the 
body  tapers,  slightly  curving  dorsally  to  the  tip  (fig.  5,  PI,  IV).  It  is  ridged, 
angulated,  and  with  numerous  projections — the  most  prominent  of  which 
is  the  dorsal,  located  about  midway  of  its  length.  Dr.  Fitch  has  com- 
pared it  to  the  dead  fragments  of  a  little  scraggy  twig.  The  pupae  vary 
considerably  in  color,  being  either  green  or  some  shade  of  brown.  It  is 
said  that  the  green  ones  are  found  only  on  the  green  leaves  and  the 
brown  on  the  brown  bark  of  the  twigs;  in  each  case  they  harmon- 
ize so  perfectly  with  their  surroundings  that  it  is  not  easy  to  detect  them : 
and  such  was  found  to  be  the  rule  among  a  large  number  reared  re- 
cently. The  changing  of  the  numerous  larvae  to  this  state  under  such 
protective  conditions,  has  frequendy  led  to  the  statement  that  the  insect 
had  suddenly  disappeared.  The  duration  of  the  pupa  state  is  usuaUy 
six  or  eight  days,  but  it  may  be  prolonged  to  fourteen  by  cold  or  other 
unfavorable  conditions. 

The  Larva. 

In  the  early  spring  as  the  leaves  of  the  grape  begin  to  unfold,  here 
and  there  some  of  them  may  be  seen  webbed  together.  Within  these 
clusters  of  developing  leaves,  represented  in  figure  3,  PI.  IV,  the  greenish 
white-haired  larvae  of  this  insect  may  be  found.  As  an  aid  in  identifica- 
tion, its  description  by  Dr,  Fitch  is  herewith  transcribed . 
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The  larva  when  full  grown  measures  about  half  an  inch  in  length.  It 
is  almost  cylindrical,  sixtecn-fooi  ed,  of  a  very  pale  green  color,  divided 
into  fourteen  segments  by  rather  deep  wide  transverse  constrictions.  It 
has  two  rows  of  elevated  white  spots  along  the  back,  and  one  along  each 
side,  each  segment  having  one  spot  in  each  row,  or  four  spots  in  all.  and 
between  the  spots  is  a  smaller  white  elevated  dot,  and  another  similar 
dot  below  the  lower  spots.  From  each  of  these  elevated  spots  and  dots 
white  bristles  of  different  lengths  stand  out  in  all  directions.  (PI.  IV, 
fig-  4.) 

Life-history  of  the  Insect. 

There  seems  to  be  very  little  definite  knowledge  of  the  life-history  of 
this  insect.  The  larvae  may  be  found  soon  after  the  leaves  begin  to 
appear,  and  complete  their  growth  during  the  last  of  May  or  early  in 
June.  Prof.  Riley  gives  the  duration  of  the  larval  existence  as  about 
three  weeks.  Several  larvae  received  from  Prof.  Peck  the  past  season 
pupated  May  25th  and  others  June  ist.  The  moths  emerge  about  the 
middle  of  June.  From  this  time  until  the  appearance  of  the  caterpillars 
on  the  vines  the  following  spring,  nothing  definite  seems  to  be  known  of 
the  life-history  of  this  insect.  There  is  but  a  single  brood  in  a  season, 
according  to  Dr.  Fernald.  Mr.  Saunders  is  of  the  same  opinion  and  he 
suggests  that  it  may  pass  the  winter  in  eggs  deposited  on  the  canes  of  the 
vines  near  the  base  of  the  bud  from  which  the  next  year's  branch  is  de- 
veloped. Prof.  Riley,  reasoning  from  analogy,  suggests  that  the  insect 
has  two  annual  broods  and  that  the  second  hibernates  in  the  adult  form. 
According  to  Fumeaux,*  the  late  feeding  Pterophori  emerge  in  the 
autumn  and  hibernate  as  moths,  but  of  the  hibernation  of  the  earlier 
appearing  ones  no  hint  is  given.  It  is  in  the  imago  state  that  the 
second  brood  of  the  English  Agdisiis  henneiii  passes  the  winter  (see 
Fernald  loc,  cit).  No  one  has  reported  examples  of  a  second  brood  of 
O.  ptriscelidactylus^  although  several  careful  observers  have  looked  for 
them.  The  moths  of  the  single-brooded  Alucita  hexadaciyla  emerge  in 
England  during  August,  and  remain  on  the  wing  until  October,  and 
then  hibernate.  After  making  due  allowance  for  the  difference  in  climate 
between  this  country  and  England,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suggest  that 
our  gartered  plume  may  fly  through  July  into  August  under  normal  con- 
ditions, and  then  pass  into  hibernation,  or,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
it  may  winter  in  the  egg  state.  There  appears  to  be  little  ground  for 
supposing  the  insect  to  be  double-brooded. 

Of  a  large  number  of  the  moths  which  were  reared  during  the  latter 
half  of  June — a  few  days  after  they  had  emerged,  several  were  observed 

^Butter/lie*  and  Moths  KBritish\  2894,  p.  294. 
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in  coition.  No  eggs  were  apparently  deposited  by  them,  and  in  the  course 
of  about  ten  days  the  adults  were  all  dead.  As  they  had  no  proper  food, 
this  probably  hastened  their  death  and  might  also  account  for  the  non- 
production  of  eggs. 

Earlier  History  and  Nature  of  its  Injuries. 

The  operations  of  the  insect  first  came  under  the  notice  of  Dr.  Fitch  in 
1854,  and  at  that  time  it  seemed  to  him  more  destructive  than  any  other 
grapevine- feeding  species  whose  life-history  had  hitherto  been  given.  It 
was  reported  in  1869  as  very  common  in  Missouri  by  Prof.  Riley,  and 
the  following  year  it  was  more  injurious  than  usual  in  that  section.  The 
same  year  it  was  very  troublesome  in  Canada,  according  to  Mr.  Saunders. 

The  principal  injury  by  this  insect  is  the  destruction  of  the  unfolding 
leaves  in  the  early  spring,  and  if  unmolested  the  young  larvae  will  later 
devour  the  forming  blossoms. 

Distribution. 
The  gartered  plume  has  a  wide  distribution  throughout  Canada,  the 
Eastern  United  States,  and  westward  at  least  as  far  as  Missouri.    It  is 
also  known  to  occur  in  Nebraska,  and  California,  and  it  will  probably  be 
found  in  all  of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States  of  the  Union, 

Parasites. 
Several  parasites  have  been  reared  from  this  insect  by  Dr.  George 
Dimmock,  who  simply  records  the  fact  without  giving  the  names.  None 
were  obtained  by  me  the  past  season,  and  there  is  no  record  at  hand  of 
rearings  by  others.  From  this,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  parasites  of 
this  insect  are  not  abundant. 

Remedies. 
The  presence  of  the  larvae,  is  readily  indicated  by  the  webbing  together 
of  the  terminal  leaves.  The  caterpillars  are  so  sheltered  within  the 
inclosing  leaves,  that  arsenical  spraying  would  be  of  little  value  against 
them.  The  most  practicable  method  of  keeping  the  insect  in  check, 
appears  to  be  the  simple  one  of  going  over  the  vines  a  few  times  in  the 
early  spring  and  crushing  the  concealed  caterpillars  by  hand  within  their 
nests,  which  are  easily  detected. 
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Additional  Notes  on  Sdara.* 

The  Fungus  Gnats, 

(Ord.  DiPTERA :  Fam.  MvcETOPHiLiDiE.) 

A  number  of  species  of  this  genus  were  noticed  in  the  Tenth  Report 
4}n  the  Injurious  and  Other  Insects  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  two, 
believed  to  be  new  to  science,  were  described.  During  ihe  present  year 
several  other  forms  were  received  from  Dr.  J.  B.  Smith,  of  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  who  had  bred  them  from  mushrooms 
decaying  potatoes,  and  decaying  blackberry  roots.  On  his  request  they 
have  been  given  some  study.  The  species  of  Sciara  are  so  similar  to  one 
another  in  many  respects,  that  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  the  various 
species  from  some  of  the  descriptions  published.  Those  bred  from  the 
mushrooms  and  potatoes,  however,  do  not  agree  with  any  descriptions 
accessible  to  me,  of  either  European  or  American  species  of  this  genus, 
and  they  are  herewith  described  as  new : 

Sciara  multiseta  n.  sp.  Head  and  thorax  fuscous;  abdomen  a 
variable  dark ochreous ;  antennae  brownish  with  a  thin  whitish  pubescence; 
palpi  yellowiNh ;  wings  somewhat  iridescent,  hyaline,  anterior  veins  dark 
ochreous;  halteres  fuscous  apically,  pale  yellowish  at  the  base;  coxa 
yellowish,  femur  darker,  tibia  still  darker,  and  tarsi  fuscous  distally. 

Aniennse  longer  than  the  head  and  thorax;  basal  segments  enlarged; 
first,  cuboidal;  second,  globose;  third  to  fifteenth  neariy  cylindrical,  length, 
about  twice  the  thickness,  pediceled  distally  ;  terminal  segment  conical. 
Palpi :  basal  segment  short ;  second  broadly  ovate,  apically  with  a  large 
sensory  pir ;  third,  elliptical,  shorter  than  the  second ;  fourth,  one-third 
longer  than  the  preceding;  each  with  scattering  large  setae  and  numerous 
minute  ones  which  have  a  verticillate  arrangement  on  the  last  two 
segments. 

Thorax  with  scattering  hairs ;  on  the  scutum  of  the  mesothorax  there 
are  three  rows  of  fine  setae  on  its  dorsal  surface. 

Wings,  subcosta  (ist  longitudinal)  short,  not  extending  to  the  fork  of 
the  second  branch  of  radius  (3rd  longitudinal)  and  media  (4th  and  5th 
longitudinals).  First  branch  of  radius  (2nd  longitmlinal)  extending  a 
little  beyond  the  middle  of  the  wing  and  just  beyond  its  middle,  joined 
by  the  small  cross-vein  to  the  second  branch,  and  joining  costa  before 
the  fork  of  media.  Second  branches  of  radius  and  media,  about  equidis- 
tant from  the  ap^xof  the  wing.  Second  branch  of  media  (5th  longitudi- 
nal) and  the  two  branches  of  cubitus  (6th  and  7th  longitudinals)  reaching 
border  of  wing  at  nearly  equal  distances  from  each  other  in  the  fe- 
male— in  the  male,  the  branches  of  cubitus  are  a  little  nearer  each  other. 
The  anal  vein  (8th  longitudinal)  over  half,  in  the  female,  and  two-thirds 
in  the  male  the  length  of  the  preceding  vein  (PI.  VI,  Figs,  i,  2). 

•Commoofcated  bj  B.  P.  Felt.  D.  80. 
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Fore  coxa  nearly  three-fourths  the  length  of  the  femur  or  tibia;  tarsi 
longer,  first  segment  nearly  as  long  as  the  remaining  four ;  middle  legs 
about  as  the  fore  legs;  posterior  tibia  longer  than  the  slightly  elongated 
femur ;  first  segment  of  the  tarsi,  equal  to  the  remaining  segments. 

Abdomen  of  both  sexes  sparsely  invested  wiih  setae.  That  of  the 
female  enlarges  to  the  fourth  segment  from  which  it  tapers  to  the  slender 
ovipositor.     Terminal  portion  of  the  genital  plates  oval. 

Abdomen  of  the  male  nearly  cylindrical  and  bearing  the  usual  en- 
larged segment  with  claspers  which  are  terminated  by  single  scout 
curved  spines.  The  whole  of  the  terminal  segment  is  more  setose  than 
are  the  preceding  segments,  especially  the  claspers  on  their  tips  and 
inner  margins.  On  the  median  line  of  the  ventral  scleriie  there  is  a 
thick  group  of  stout  setae.  (PI.  VI,  Fig.  ii.)  Near  the  basal  third  of 
the  clasper  there  is  a  very  long  seta,  extending  nearly  to  the  median 
line.  There  is  also  a  pair  of  long,  stout  setae,  a  dorsal  and  a  ventral 
one,  at  the  base  of  each  clasper. 

Length:  male,  body,  2.5  mm.,  wing,  2.4  mm.;  female,  body,  3  mm., 
wing,  2.8  mm. 

This  species  was  reared  by  Dr.  Smith  from  mushrooms. 

The  specimens  reared  by  him  from  decaying  potatoes  resemble  the 
preceding  species  in  many  ways ;  however,  on  further  study  it  was  found 
to  be  quite  distinct.     Its  description  follows: 

SciARA  PAUCISETA  u.  sp.  Head,  thorax  and  abdomen  black ;  anten- 
nae light  brown  with  a  thin  whitish  pubescence;  palpi  light  brown; 
wings  hyaline,  somewhat  iridescent,  anterior  veins  nearly  black; 
halteres  fuscous  apically,  yellowish  at  the  base;  coxa  and  femur  yellow- 
ish, tibia  darker,  tarsi  nearly  black. 

Antennae  longer  than  head  and  thorax;  basal  segments  enlarged, 
first,  cuboidal;  second,  globose;  third,  about  one-fourth  longer  than 
fourth;  fourth  to  fifteenth  nearly  cylindrical;  proximal  segments  barely 
twice  as  long  as  thick;  distal,  nearly  two  and  one-half  times  as  long  as 
thick;  apical  segment  nearly  conical.  Palpi:  basal  segment  short; 
second  elliptical  oval,  apically  with  a  large  sensory  pit ;  third  subellipti- 
cal,  one-third  shorter  than  either  preceding  or  terminal  segment ;  fourth 
slender;  each  with  a  few  large  setae  and  numerous  minute  ones,  which 
have  a  verticillate  arrangement  on  the  third  and  fourth  segments. 

Thorax  with  scattering  hairs  on  the  scutum  of  the  mesothorax;  the 
three  rows  of  minute  setae  are  easily  seen  on  its  surface  in  some  speci- 
mens. 

Wings:  subcosta  (ist  longitudinal)  short,  not  extending  to  the  fork  of 
the  second  branch  of  radius  (3d  longitudinal)  and  media  (4th  and  5th 
longitudinals).  First  branch  of  radius  (2d  longitudinal)  joining  costa 
before  the  fork  of  media  near  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  wing  and 
joined  beyond  its  middle  to  the  second  branch  by  the  short  cross- 
vein.  Tip  of  second  branch  of  media  (5th  longitudinal)  nearer  apex 
of  wing  than  is  the  point  where  the  second  branch  of  radius  joins 
costa.  The  two  branches  of  cubitus  (6th  and  7th  longitudinals)  and  the 
second  branch  of  media  reaching  the  margin  of  the  wing  nearly  equi- 
distant. Anal  vein  (8th  longitudinal)  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  second 
branch  of  cubitus  in  the  female,  in  the  male  it  is  but  one-half.  (PI.  VI^ 
Figs.  3>  4) 
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Fore  coxa  a  little  over  one-half  the  length  of  femur  or  tibia,  tarsi 
about  one-fourth  longer,  first  segment  nearly  equal  to  the  remaining  seg- 
ments; middle  legs  nearly  the  same;  posterior  tibia  one-fourth  longer 
than  the  slightly  elongated  femur;  first  segment  of  tarsi  equal  in  length 
to  the  remaining  segments. 

Abdomen  of  both  sexes  sparsely  invested  with  setae.  The  abdomen 
of  the  female  enlarges  slightly  to  the  fourth  segment,  from  which  it 
tapers  moderately  to  the  slender  ovipositor;  the  terminal  portion  of 
the  genital  plates  oval. 

Abdomen  of  the  male  nearly  cylindrical  and  bearing  the  usual  en- 
larged segment  with  claspers  which  are  terminated  by  a  single  stout  curved 
spine.  The  setae  are  thickest  on  the  claspers,  especially  on  the  apical 
portion  and  along  the  inner  margin.  On  the  median  line  of  the  ventral 
sclerite  of  the  last  segment  there  is  a  sparse  group  of  stout  setae,  each 
arising  from  an  enlarged  base  (PI.  VI,  fig.  12).  Near  the  basal  third  of 
the  clasper  there  is  a  very  long  seta  on  its  inner  margin,  extending  nearly 
to  the  median  line.  There  is  also  a  pair  of  long  stout  setae,  a  dorsal  and 
a  ventral  one,  at  the  base  of  each  clasper. 

Length:  male,  body  2.75  mm.,  wing  2.5  mm.;  female,  body  3.5  mm., 
wing  3  mm. 

This  species  may  be  separated  from  the  preceding  by  the  darker  color 

of  the  palpi,  thorax,  and  abdomen,  by  the  greater  length  of  the  third 

antennal  segment,  and  by  the  few  setae  in  the  group  on  the  median  line 

of  the  ventral  sclerite  of  the  terminal  segment  in  the  male. 

Numerous  small  flies  of  this  genus  were  found  in  the  mushroom  cellar 
of  Dr.  Wm.  Hailes,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  June  6,  1896.  It  was  stated  that 
at  times  the  cellar  would  be  almost  black  with  this  and  other  species, 
although  they  were  by  no  means  so  abundant  when  the  cellar  was  vished 
by  me.  With  the  advent  of  hot  weather  the  flies  become  so  numerous 
as  to  destroy  the  mushrooms  quickly  and  render  their  further  culture 
unprofitable. 

The  flies  agree  with  no  description  of  American  forms  known  to  me. 
The  species  is  evidently  closely  related  to  Sciara  villosa  Winnertz,  though 
apparently  different. 

Sciara  agraria  n.  sp.  Head  and  thorax  a  very  dark  brown,  nearly 
black,  shining;  abdomen  a  variable  dark  brown,  base  of  terminal  seg- 
ment and  base  of  claspers  in  male  with  a  yellowish  cast;  antennae  dark 
brown  with  a  dense  whitish  pubescence;  palpi  dark  brown,  terminal 
segment  a  little  lighter;  wings  iridescent,  tinged  with  fuscous,  anterior 
veins  nearly  black,  the  others  pale  yellowish :  halteres  fuscous  apically, 
yellowish  at  the  base;  coxae  smutty  yellow,  anterior  pair  lighter,  femora 
and  tibiae  a  little  darker,  and  tarsi  fuscous  distally,  tibial  spurs  yellow. 

Antennae  half  the  body's  length  in  the  male,  in  the  female  about  one- 
third  ;  the  enlarged  basal  segments  globose ;  the  third  to  the  fifteenth  as 
long  as  thick,  cylindrical,  terminal  one  subconical.  Palpi;  second  seg- 
ment  subelliptical,  with   a  medium  sized  sensory  pit;    third  suboval, 

16 
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shorter;  fourth  slender,  almost  linear  and  equal  in  length  to  the  second; 
each  with  a  few  scattering  long  setae  and  numerous  small  ones  having  a 
more  or  less  verticillate  arrangement. 

Thorax  with  a  few  longer  setae  and  a  number  of  shorter  ones  which 
show  traces  of  being  arranged  in  three  longitudinal  rows  on  the  scutum 
of  the  mesothorax. 

Wings:  subcosta  (ist  longitudinal)  short;  first  branch  of  radius  (2nd 
longitudinal)  joined  to  the  second  branch  (3d  longitudinal)  at  two-thirds 
its  length  by  the  short  cross- vein  and  uniting  with  costa  about  the 
middle  of  the  wing,  some  little  distance  before  the  fork  of  media  (4th 
and  5th  longitudinals).  Second  branch  of  media  (5th  longitudinal) 
nearer  the  apex  of  the  wing  than  the  tip  of  the  second  branch  of  radius. 
The  distance  between  the  two  branches  of  cubitus  (6th  and  7th  longi- 
tudinals) along  the  margin  of  the  wing  is  greater  than  between  the  second 
branch  of  media  and  the  first  branch  of  cubitus.  The  anal  vein  (8th 
longitudinal)  about  half  the  length  of  the  second  branch  of  cubitus 
(PL  VI,  figs.  5,  6). 

Fore  coxa  a  little  over  half  the  length  of  either  femur  or  tibia ;  tarsi 
one-fourth  longer  than  tibia,  first  tarsal  segment  shorter  than  the  remain- 
ing four ;  segments  of  the  middle  pair  of  legs  a  little  longer  than  in  the 
first,  those  of  the  posterior  pair  still  longer,  the  first  tarsal  segment  nearly 
equal  to  the  remaining  ones. 

Abdomen  of  both  sexes  sparsely  clothed  with  fine  setae.  The  female 
abdomen  enlarges  gradually  to  the  fourth  segment  and  then  tapers  to 
the  slender  ovipositor.   Terminal  portion  of  the  genital  plate  elliptical. 

Abdomen  of  the  male  nearly  cylindrical.  Terminal  segment  some- 
what enlarged ;  claspers  curved,  each  armed  with  an  apical  curv^ed  spine 
and  with  numerous  stout  ones  along  the  inner  margin.  Near  the  basal 
third  of  the  clasper  there  is  a  very  long  seta  on  its  inner  margin,  extend- 
ing nearly  to  the  median  line.  There  are  also  a  pair  of  long  stout  sets, 
a  dorsal  and  a  ventral  one,  at  the  base  of  each  clasper  (PI.  VI,  fig.  10), 

Length:  Male,  body,  2.5  mm.,  wing,  2.25  mm. ;  female,  body,  3  mm., 
wing,  2.5  mm. 

The  following  species  was  quite  common  in  the  greenhouse  of  Mr.  J. 

A.  Otterson,  Berlin,  Mass.,  and  in   others  in  the  vicinity.      During  the 

winter  the  flies  were  more  or  less  abundant,  and  their  larvae  could  be 

found  in  the  soil.     Under  the  influence  of  the  higher  temperature  of  the 

early  spring  the  flies  became  very  abundant.      As  giving  an  idea  of  their 

prolificacy,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  over  625  eggs  were  found 

in  the  distended  abdomen  of  a  female.     In  this  dissection  no  count  was 

made  of  a  number  (estimated  at  approximately  200)  of  what  appeared 

to  be  partly  developed  eggs.     This  species,  described  below,  is  closely 

related  to  Seta? a  obscura  Winnertz. 

SciARA  PROLIFICA  n.  sp.  Female.  Head  and  thorax  dull  black ; 
abdomen  brownish  black,  posterior  margins  of  4th  to  6th  segments, 
occasionally  others,  bordered  with  yellowish  white;  ventrally  the  abdo- 
men is  lighter  and  frequently  its  yellowish  contents  show  through  the 
distended  lateral  membranes.  Antennae  and  palpi  nearly  black,  the 
former  with  a  short  whitish  pubescence.      Wings  somewhat  iridescent. 
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thickly  specked  with  fuscous;  anterior  veins  black,  the  others  a  smutty 
yellow.  Knobs  of  halteres  fuscous,  pedicel  yellowish.  Coxae  and  legs 
dark  brown  to  black,  the  anterior  coxae  sometimes  lighter ;  tibial  spurs 
yellow. 

Antennae  equal  in  length  to  head  and  thorax ;  the  two  enlarged  basal 
segments  globose ;  3d  to  15th  segments  nearly  cylindrical,  about  twice 
as  long  as  thick;  terminal  segment  subconical.  Palpi;  basal  segment 
short;  second  irregular,  rounded  dorsally ;  third  a  little  shorter  than 
second,  subrectangular  in  outline ;  terminal  segment  as  long  as  second, 
slender;  both  large  and  small  setae  exceptionally  stout  and  numerous; 
smaller,  veriicillately  arranged. 

Thorax  with  scattering  setae.  Wings:  subcosta  (ist  longitudinal) 
short;  first  branch  of  radius  (2d  longitudinal)  joined  to  the  second 
branch  (3d  longitudinal)  about  midway  of  its  length  by  the  short 
cross-vein  and  uniting  with  costa  at  the  outer  third  of  the  wing  just 
beyond  the  fork  of  media  (4th  and  5th  longitudinals) ;  second  branch  of 
media  (5th  longitudinal)  nearer  the  apex  of  the  wing  than  the  tip  of  the 
second  branch  of  radius;  the  distance  between  the  two  branches  of 
cubitus  (6th  and  7th  longitudinals)  along  the  margin  of  the  wing  is 
greater  than  that  between  the  second  branch  of  media  and  the  first 
branch  of  cubitus  (PI.  VI,  figs.  8,  9).  Fore  coxa  a  little  over  half  the 
length  of  either  femur  or  tibia;  tarsi  one-fourth  longer  than  tibia; 
first  tarsal  segment  shorter  than  the  remaining  four;  femur  and  tibia 
of  middle  pair  longer,  of  the  posterior  still  longer,  than  those  of  the 
anterior  legs;  first  segment  of  middle  tarsi  not  quite  so  long  as  the 
remaining  segments,  while  that  of  the  posterior  is  longer. 

Abdomen  sparsely  clothed  with  fine  setae.  The  distended  abdomen  of 
the  female  enlarges  to  the  third  or  fourth  segment,  and  then  tapers 
■gradually  to  the  slender  ovipositor, —  terminal  portion  of  the  genital 
plates  oval. 

The  male  differs  in  having  a  nearly  cylindrical  abdomen  which  is 
vested  with  stouter  setae.  The  basal  portion  of  the  enlarged  terminal 
segment  is  unusually  stout  and  the  claspers  are  comparatively  weak  and 
irregular.  Tips  of  the  claspers  terminated  by  a  stout  recurved  spine  and 
by  numerous  straight  bristles  on  its  inner  margin. 

Length:  male,  body  4.4  mm.,  wing  3.7  mm.;  female,  body  5.6  mm., 
'wing  5  mm. 

Males  of  the  following  species  were  reared  by  Dr.  Smith  from  decaying 

blackberry  roots.     They  resemble  Sciara  ochrolabis  Loew  closely,  but 

differ  from  the  types  in  the  antennae  being  barely  as  long  as  the  head 

and  thorax,  while  in  ochrolabis  they  are  longer.     The  basal  joints  of  the 

antennae  in  Locw's  species  appear  to  be  much  shorter  than  in  the  insect 

under  discussion.     It  will  also  be  found  that  the  terminal   abdominal 

segments  are  more  hairy   and    the   claspers   more   triangular   than  in 

ochrolabis. 

SciARi  FULvicAUDA  u.  sp.  Facc  ochreous ;  vertex  dark  ochreous ; 
scape  of  antennae  yellow,  flagellum  dark  ochreous  with  a  rather  dense 
whitish  pubescence ;  palpi  fuscous ;  dorsum  of  thorax  yellowish  to  rufous, 
the  scutellum  of  the  metathorax  with  variable  dark   stripes,  in   some 
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specimens  hardly  discernible ;  pleura  yellow;  wings  hyaline,  iridescent, 
anterior  veins  fuscous,  the  lighter  veins  brown ;  knob  of  halteres  fuscous 
with  yellowish  tip,  pedicel  yellow^ish;  tip  of  trochanter  black; 
coxa  and  femur  dull  yellow;  tibia  darker;  tarsi  fuscous  apically; 
abdomen  fuscous  except  the  yellow  terminal  segment  bearing  the  large 
ochreous  claspers  which  are  tipped  with  fuscous. 

Antennae  barely  as  long  as  head  and  thorax ;  first  segment  cuboidal, 
second  globose,  third  about  one-fourth  longer  than  the  following ;  fourth 
to  terminal  one  are  nearly  cylindrical,  the  proximal  ones  slightly  gibbous 
and  not  twice  as  long  as  thick,  length  of  distal  ones  about  twice  their 
thickness.  Palpi ;  the  small  basal  segment  was  not  seen ;  the  second  is 
flattened,  narrow  at  its  base  and  is  broadly  oval  distally,  nearly  equal 
to  subsequent  segments  in  length;  third  suboval,  nearly  equal  to 
last;  terminal  segment  rectangular  in  outline,  about  one-fourth  longer 
than  wide ;  each  with  a  few  scattering  large  setae  and  numerous  minuie 
ones,  which  on  the  last  segments  have  somewhat  of  a  verticillate 
arrangement. 

Dorsum  of  thorax  invested  with  a  number  of  large  scattering  hairs. 
Wings;  subcosta  (ist  longitudinal)  indistinct,  short;  first  branch  of 
radius  (2nd  longitudinal)  joined  before  its  middle  by  the  short  cross-vein 
to  the  second  branch  (3rd  longitudinal),  and  uniting  with  costa  be- 
yond the  middle  of  the  wing  and  about  on  a  level  with  the  fork  of 
media  (4th  &  5th  longitudinals);  tip  of  second  branch  of  radius  and 
media  about  equidistant  from  the  apex  of  the  wing;  the  second  branch 
of  media  (5th  longitudinal)  and  the  two  branches  of  cubitus  (6th  &  7th 
longitudinals)  about  equidistant  on  the  border  of  the  wing.  Anal  vein 
(8th  longitudinal)  about  one-third  the  length  of  the  second  branch  of 
cubitus  (PI.  VI,  fig.  7).  Fore  coxa  about  three-fourths  the  length  of  either 
femur  or  tibia ;  tarsi  longer,  first  segment  not  so  long  as  the  remaining 
ones;  middle  legs  about  the  same;  posterior  tibia  about  one-fifth  longer 
than  the  slightly  elongated  femur,  first  segment  of  tarsi  equal  to  the 
remaining  ones. 

Abdomen  with  numerous  stout  setae.  The  enlarged  terminal  segment 
more  thickly  clothed  with  setae  and  bearing  large,  subtriangular  claspers 
(PI.  VI,  fig.  13). 

Length  of  body  4  mm.,  of  wing  2.75  mm.     Female  unknown. 


Phora  albidihalteris  n.  sp.» 

A  Mushroom  Phora, 
(Ord.  DiPTERA  :  Fam.  PnoRiDi^.) 

This  insect  was  reared  in  numbers  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Smith,  from  mushrooms. 
It  is  believed  to  be  another  form  new  to  science  and  is  herewith  described. 

Phora  albidihalteris. —  Head  and  thorax  jet  black;  palpi  orange 
yellow  ;  abdomen  black  in  some  specimens,  in  others  the  lateral  margins 
and  dorsum  of  terminal  segments  are  dull  yellow ;  wings  hyaline,  irides- 
cent,  heavy  veins  ochreous;  capitulum  of  halteres  yellowish  white;  legs 
a  variable  ochreous  with  the  terminal  segments  darker. 

•By  E.  p.  Felt,  D.  Sc 
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Ocellar  triangle  defined  by  a  deep  suture  which  extends  down  the 
front;  three  transverse  rows  of  bristles  occur  on  the  front;  six  in  the 
posterior  row,  consisting  of  a  median  pair  and  four  lateral;  the  middle 
row  is  composed  of  four  nearly  equidistant  bristles ;  six  nearly  so  in  the 
anterior  row,  the  median  pair  and  the  smaller  ones  just  in  front  point 
downward.  Eyes  bordered  behind  and  below  with  a  single  row  of 
bristles, —  very  minute  setae  occur  at  the  angles  of  the  facets.  Antennae 
five-segmented;  first  short,  irregular;  second  very  large,  subspherical ; 
third  and  fourth  cylindrical,  slightly  expanded  apically;  basal  portion 
of  the  fifth  cylindrical  and  more  slender  than  the  preceding,  distal  portion 
setaceous,  much  elongated,  plumose.  Labium  yellow,  usually  re- 
tracted; palpi  yellowish  brown,  somewhat  fusiform  and  bearing  several 
apical  bristles;  basal  portion  short,  obscurely  divided  into  several 
subsegments. 

Dorsum  of  thorax  thickly  pubescent,  several  stout  bristles  occur  near 
the  posterior  border  of  the  scutum  of  the  mesothorax  and  near  the  base 
of  the  wings.  Costal  vein  less  than  half  the  length  of  the  wing;  first 
heavy  vein  joining  costa  near  apical  third  of  same ;  second  heavy  vein 
forked  near  the  apex ;  costal  margin  fringed  with  stout  setae  to  tip  of 
second  heavy  vein;  the  four  wing  pores  on  this  vein  are  even  more  dis- 
tinct than  in  Phora  agarici  Lintn. ;  first  light  vein  nearly  straight ;  second 
curved  at  basal  fifth  and  apical  fourth ;  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  sinuate. 
Basal  portion  of  halteres  brownish- black,  apical  portion  inflated,  yellowish- 
white.  Several  apical  bristles  occur  on  the  front  and  outer  portions  of 
the  coxae;  fore  tibiae  unarmed ;  middle  and  posterior  tibiae  fringed  with 
stout  spines  posteriorly,  each  with  a  large  apical  spine ;  tarsi  about  one- 
fourth  longer  than  the  tibiae.  Abdomen  rounded  dorsally,  tapering  from 
a  broad  base. 

Length  of  body  1.92  mm. ;  of  wing  2,4  mm. 

Described  from  a  number  of  specimens,  all  females.  The  puparium  of 
this  species  resembles  closely  that  of  Phora  agarici  except  that  it  is  a  little 
larger, —  being  about  2.4  mm.  long. 


Piophila  casei  (Linn.). 

The  Cheese  Skipper:  The  Ham  Skipper. 

(Ord.  Diptera:  Fam.  PioPHiLiDiE.) 

Macquart:  Hist.  Nat.  Ins. — Dipt.,  ii,  1835,  pp.  541-542  (common). 

Westwood:  Introduct.  Class.  Ins.,  ii,  1840,  pp.  573-574  (mention). 

Kirby-Spence  :  Introduct.  Entomol.,  1846,  p.  168  (mention  as  TyrO' 
phagd  casei). 

PTreat:  in  Harper^s  New  Month.  Mag.,  xxii,  1861,  p.  609,  fig.  2 
(popular  account). 

Harris:  Ins.  Inj.  Veg.,  1862,  p.  621  (brief  mention). 

LoEW:  in  Amer.  Journ.  Sci.-Art.,  2d  Ser.,  xxxvii,  1864,  p.  320  (accom- 
panying man;  translation  by  Baron  Osten  Sacken). 

OsTEN  Sacken:  in  Amer.  Journ.  Sci.-Art.,  2d  Sen,  xxxvii,  1864,  p.  318 
(common  to  Europe  and  America);  Cat.  Dipt.  N.  Amer.,  1878, 
p.  199. 
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Packard  :  Guide  Study  Ins.,  1869,  pp.  413-414,  fig.  335  ;  Entomol.  for 
Beginn.,  1888,  p.  128,  fig.  149  (brief  mention). 

Riley:  2nd  Rept.  Ins.  Mo.,  1870,  p.  10  (an  imported  pest) ;  in  Amen 
Entomol,  ii,  1870,  pp.  78-79  (habits  of  skippers;  their  natural 
food),  pp.  180,  339  (mention);  in  id.,  iii,  1880,  pp.  23-24 
(injuring  smoked  hams). 

WiLLARD:  in  Amer.  Entomol.,  ii,  1870,  p.  78  (treatment  of  skippery 
cheese). 

Glover:  MS.  Notes  from  My  Joum.,  1874,  p.  40  (said  to  have  been 
bred  from  salt  alone  by  Germar). 

:  Country  Gent.,  xliv,  1879,  p.  727  (general  account). 

Jacobs  :  in  Comp.-Rend.  des  Stances,  Soc.  Ent.  Belg.,  1882,  pp.  cxxiv- 
cxxv  (synonymy,  notes). 

Mann  :  in  Psyche,  iv,  1884,  p.  207  (reference). 

Fyles;  in  17th  Ann.  Rept.  Entomolog.  Soc.  Ont.,  1887,  p.  38  (brief 
notice). 

RiTZEMA  Bos:  Tiersche  Schadl.  Niitzlinge,  1891,  pp.  620-621  (brief 
mention). 

Kellogg:  in  Insect  Life,  v,  1892,  p.  116  (injuring  smoked  meats,  dura- 
tion of  stages), 

Murtfeldt:  in  Insect  Life,  v,  1892,  pp.  135-136  (bred  from  ham);  in 
id.,  vi,  1893,  pp.  170-175  (detailed  account);  the  same  in  24th 
Ann.  Rept.  Entomolog.  Soc.  Ont.,  1895,  pp.  98-102. 

Riley-Howard:  Insect  Life,  vi,  1894,  p.  209  (damage  by,  duration  of 
stages),  p.  226  (mention.) 

CoMSTOCKS:  Manual  Study  Insects,  1895,  pp.  486-487  (brief  mention). 

Howard  :  in  Bull.  4  New  Series,  Div.  Entomol.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agricui., 
1896,  pp.  102-104,  fig.  48  (general  account). 

LiNTNER:  in  Country  Gentleman,  Ixi,  1896,  p. '293  (general  account). 

Smith  :  Econom.  Entomol.,  1896,  pp.  367-369,  fig.  423  (habiis,  remedies). 

A  gentleman  writing  from  Moorefield,  W.  Va.,  states,  that  about  the 
15th  of  January,  some  meat  in  his  cellar  which  had  lain  in  salt  two 
months,  was  found  infested  with  *'  skippers."  He  was  of  the  opinion  that 
"  the  insect  was  in  the  meat  when  butchered,  and  if  the  meat  had  been 
properly  cured  by  salt,  the  germ  would  have  been  destroyed.'' 

Request  was  made  for  some  of  the  infested  meat  containing  the 
"skippers,"  but  answer  was  returned  that  there  was  none  of  it  left, — 
what  disposition  had  been  made  of  it  was  not  stated-  It  was  learned 
that  the  meat  was  pork,  and  was  on  the  point  of  being  removed  for  con- 
verting into  bacon,  when  the  infestation  was  discovered. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  insect  was  the  "  cheese-skipper," 
which  is  also  knownas  the  **  ham-skipper  "  from  its  frequent  occurrence 
in  smoked  hams.  There  would  be  no  hesitation  in  referring  it,  without 
question,  to  this  insect,  were  it  not,  first,  for  the  unusual  time  of  its 
appearance — early  in  January, — the  earliest  record  heretofore  given  of 
it.  It  was  thought  that  its  early  appearance  may  have  been  the  result 
of  a  furnace-heated  or  otherwise  unusually  warm  cellar  drawing  the  flies 
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prematurely  from  their  winter  hiding-places ;  but  it  was  learned  from  the 
gentleman  that  the  cellar  was  not  particularly  warm,  but  that  it  was  a 
dry  one.  Second ;  it  has  not  hitherto  been  reported,  so  far  as  we  know, 
upon  meat  simply  salted  and  not  yet  smoked,  nor  has  the  experiment 
to  rear  it  thereon  been  successful.  Miss  Murtfeldt  has  written :  *'  I  have 
not  been  able  to  make  it  oviposit  on  fresh  meat  of  any  kind,  nor  does  it 
seem  able  to  breed  upon  that  which  is  simply  salted,  but  not  smoked,  not 
even  when  such  meat  is  folded  in  wrapping  papers." 

Description  of  the  Insect. 
The  perfect  insect  is  a  small  black  fly  about  5  mm.  long,  with  a  rather 
large  head  bearing  reddish,  prominent  eyes,  shown  in  both  sexes  at 
d  and  e  in  fig.  i.  The  veins  of  the  wings  are  nearly  colorless  and  much 
weaker  than  those  of  the  common  house-fly ;  it  is  also  about  half  the  size 
of  the  latter.  The  lower  side  of  the  head,  the  basal  portions  of  the  legs, 
portions  of  the  tibiae  and  tarsi  of  the  posterior  two  pairs  are  a  variable 


Fig.  t.—  Ptophila  casei  :   a,  larva;  3,  puparium ;  r,  pupa;  d^  male  fly;  ^.female  with  wings 
folded— all  enlarged.    (After  Howard,  Bull.  4  New  Ser.,  Divis.  Entomol.  U.  S.  Dcpt.  Agricul.) 


yellow.  The  females  are  a  little  stouter  than  the  males.  The  pu- 
parium from  which  the  fly  emerges  has  been  described  as  of  a  golden 
yellow  color — length  about  4  mm. —  its  appearance  is  represented  at  b. 
Though  the  parent  flies  may  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  cheese  and 
around  smoked  meats,  they  usually  do  not  attract  so  much  attention 
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as  do  their  lanfae,  commonly  known  as  "  skippers/'  from  their  habit  of 
bringing  the  two  ends  of  the  body  together  and  by  sudden  straightening 
with  a  quick  muscular  action  throwing  themselves  to  a  distance  of  four 
or  five  inches  or  more.  The  larva  or  skipper  *'  is  cylindrical,  tapering 
gradually  toward  the  anterior  end,  truncate  posteriorly,  and  furnished  at 
this  extremity  with  two  horny  projecting  stigmata  and  a  pair  of  fleshy 
filaments  (see  a  in  the  figure).  The  egg  is  pearly  white,  slender  oblong, 
slightly  curved,  i  mm.  in  length,  with  a  diameter  of  about  one-fourth  the 
length  "  (Murtfeldt). 

Life-History. 

For  our  knowledge  of  the  life-history  of  the  insect,  we  are  mainly 
indebted  to  the  careful  observations  of  Miss  Murtfeldt. 

The  eggs  are  deposited  in  more  or  less  compact  clusters  of  five  to 
fifteen  in  the  cracks  and  checks  of  cheese,  upon  the  surface  of  cured  or 
partially  cured  meats,  and,  in  the  case  of  canvassed  meats,  on  the  cover- 
ing or  in  its  folds;  sometimes  they  are  scattered  singly.  The  number  of 
eggs  deposited  averaged  about  thirty  in  the  breeding  cages,  though  the 
conditions  were  not  normal  and  the  number  may  have  been  diminished 
in  consequence.  A  popular  article  in  Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine 
{loc.  cit)  credits  this  insect  with  depositing  nearly  three  hundred  eggs, 
which  is  probably  a*  gross  over-estimate. 

The  eggs  hatch  within  thirty-six  hours,  and  the  tiny  white  maggots  attack 
at  once  their  food  —  in  meat,  the  fatty  portions.  They  complete  their 
growth  in  seven  to  eight  days  and  are  then  seven  to  nine  millimeters 
(about  one-third  of  an  inch)  in  length.  The  transformation  from  the 
full-grown  larva  to  the  perfect  fly  occupies  ten  days.  In  the  breeding 
cage,  adult  flies  on  an  average  did  not  live  longer  than  a  week.  They 
would  sip  a  little  at  sweets  but  were  not  greatly  attracted  to  them,  while 
the  odor  of  smoked  meats  speedily  drew  them.  The  flies  were  not 
active  at  night,  although  they  could  perform  their  functions  in  partially 
darkened  places.  No  definite  succession  of  generations  could  be  noted, 
but  the  insect  in  all  stages  was  present  from  May  until  into  October  or 
November.  Severe  and  protracted  cold  proved  fatal  to  the  insect  in  all 
its  stages.  The  above  is  the  result  of  Miss  Murtfeldt's  observations  on 
the  insect  in  the  month  of  August  and  later. 

In  February  of  the  same  year.  Prof.  Kellogg,  then  of  the  Kansas  State 
University,  studied  the  development  of  this  insect.  According  to  his 
observations,  the  egg  stage  lasted  four  days;  the  larvae  required  two 
weeks  to  complete  their  growth,  and  they  remained  in  the  pupa  state  one 
week.  Dr.  H.  F.  Kessler,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Howard,  has  carefully  studied 
the  life-history  of  this  fly  in  Europe.     He  found  that  the  average  time 
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from  the  egg  to  the  adult  is  four  to  five  weeks,  and  that  there  are  two  or 

three  generations  during  the  summer, — the  last  occurring  in  September, 

the  larva  hibernating  in  the  puparium  and  transforming  to  the  pupa  in 

May.     Other  writers  claim  that  the  insect  passes  the  winter  in  the  adult 

stage. 

Food  Habits. 

The  insect  has  long  been  known  as  a  cheese  pest.  In  a  notice  of  it  in 
1879,  by  Prof.  Riley,  it  is  suggested  that  the  original  food  of  the  skippers 
before  cheese  was  ever  made,  must  have  been  some  analogous  substance 
—  possibly  a  peculiar  kind  of  fungus.  The  following  year  he  established 
the  identity  of  the  meat  skipper  with  the  well  known  pest  in  cheese. 

In  addition  to  smoked  ham  and  bacon,  the  fly  will  also  oviposit  and 
breed  in  smoked  beef,  but  apparently  has  a  decided  preference  for  pork. 
Such  was  the  experience  of  a  correspondent  of  Miss  Murtfeldt,  who 
wrote  concerning  injury  to  beef  by  skippers  as  follows :  '*  If  a  beef  ham 
were  hanging  beside  that  of  a  hog,  the  former  would  most  likely  be  O. 
K.  while  the  latter  would  be  stung."  Dr.  Howard  mentions  chipped 
beef  as  one  of  the  meats  in  which  the  fly  will  breed.  To  the  above  it 
seems  that  salt  pork  may  also  be  added.  "  Germar  is  said  to  have  bred 
this  insect  from  salt  alone"  (Glover,  loc,  cit.),  but  if  so,  the  larva  must 
have  developed  in  some  other  food  and  entered  the  salt  for  pupation. 

The  fly  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  judge  of  cheese,  and  it  is  usually  the 
best  qualities  that  are  affected.  So  marked  is  this,  that  "skippery" 
cheese  may  be  pronounced  of  good  quality,  although  hardly  so  because 
of  the  presence  of  the  skippers. 

Losses  Caused  by  the  Insect. 

The  principal  damage  in  this  country  is  believed  to  be  confined  to 
meats,  although  Mr.'X.  A.  Willard  {loc.  cit,)  in  1879  writes:  "  Immense 
losses  are  sustained  every  year  on  account  of  skippery  cheese.  Some- 
times thousands  of  pounds  in  factories  are  tainted  in  this  way,  and  the 
cheese  has  to  be  sold  for  what  it  will  bring,  while  a  portion  is  not 
infrequently  so  badly  affected  that  it  has  to  be  thrown  away  at  the 
factory." 

In  1880,  Prof  Riley  {loc,  cit)  recorded  an  injury  of  smoked  hams  to 
the  extent  of  over  two  thousand  dollars,  inflicted  by  this  insect  upon  a 
single  firm  in  Peoria,  111.  Miss  Murtfeldt,  in  1892,  was  informed  by  an 
employ 6  in  one  of  the  largest  packing  and  curing  establishments  in  the 
West,  as  follows :  "  It  entails  an  enormous  loss  upon  all  our  packing- 
house companies."  Similarly,  Prof  Kellogg's  attention  was  called  to  the 
insect  through  the  packing-houses  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  being  seriously 
troubled  by  the  pest. 
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Preventives  and  Remedies. 

It  is  easier  and  much  more  desirable  to  prevent  the  infestation  of 
cheese  or  cured  meats  than  to  remedy  it  after  the  trouble  has  begun. 
The  primary  cause  of  "  skippery  "  cheese  is  said  to  be  the  want  of  proper 
care,  and  the  same  is  equally  true  of  "  skippery  "  meat. 

The  flies  can  be  excluded  from  rooms  by  the  use  of  fine  screens  — 
a  24-to-the-inch  wire  mesh  is  said  to  be  sufiiciently  fine.  In  house- 
holds, cheese  and  cured  meats  can  usually  be  stored  in  fly-proof  re- 
ceptacles, or  else  kept  in  absolute  darkness,  in  which  it  is  said  the  flies 
can  not  complete  their  life-cycle.  Darkness  would  therefore  be  of  service 
in  large  store-rooms  for  these  articles. 

Scrupulous  cleanliness  in  and  about  all  places  where  these  products  are 
handled  or  stored,  will  do  much  to  lessen  the  attraction  for  the  flies.  In 
cheese  factories,  it  has  been  recommended  to  wash  the  ranges  and  tables 
upon  which  the  cheese  is  placed  with  hot  whey,  thus  removing  grease 
and  giving  a  clean  siu*face,  not  attractive  to  the  insect.  In  hot  weather^ 
the  bandages  and  sides  of  the  cheese  should  be  rubbed  over  at  the  daily 
turning,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  or  brushing  off"  eggs  which  may 
have  been  deposited  on  the  surface.  The  cheese  may  also  be  washed 
with  hot  whey  or  with  lye,  —  the  latter  is  a  repellant  as  the  fly  avoids 
alkalies. 

Smoked  meats  should  be  carefully  guarded  from  infestation  during  the 
process  of  curing,  and  in  hams  and  other  meats  that  are  encased,  the 
covering  should  be  so  thick  and  so  closely  applied,  as  to  effectually 
exclude  the  fly  or  its  larvae. 

Infested  rooms  and  factories  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  fumigated 
with  burning  sulphur,  and,  where  possible,  washed  with  kerosene  emulsion. 

Skippery  cheese  and  meat  is  not  necessarily  a  total  loss,  although  their 
presence  seriously  impairs  the  market  value  of  the  product  and  may 
render  it  unsalable.  In  many  cases  large  portions  will  be  found  free  from 
the  skippers  and  in  good  condition,  as  their  work  does  not  induce  putres- 
ence  with  its  attendant  odor;  if  the  affected  parts  are  removed,  the 
remainder  may  safely  be  used  for  food.  In  cheese  the  surface  colonies  of 
skippers  can  readily  be  cut  out,  and  the  young  more  deeply  located,  can 
be  drawn  to  the  surface,  by  pasting  thick  oiled  paper  over  the  place  so 
as  to  exclude  the  &ir,  and,  by  removing  it  from  time  to  time  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  skippers  collected  beneath,  and  replacing  it,  the  cheese 
ftiay  be  freed  from  the  infestation. 
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Lebia  grandis  (Hentz). 


(Ord.  Coleoptera: 


Fam.    CARABIDiE.) 

S.,   Ill,    1830,  p. 


Hentz:  in  Trans.  Anaer.  Philosoph.  Soc,  N.   b.,   ill,    1830,  p.    255 

(description). 

Walsh:  in  Pract.  Entomol.,  ii,  1867,  p.  121  (habits  and  description). 
Glover:  in  Rept.  Comm.  Agricul.  for. 1867,  1868,  p.  63  (in  111.);  in 

id.  for  1868,  1869,  p.  80,  fig.  6  (features  and  feeding  habits). 
Riley:     in    Amer.    Entomol.-Bot.,    ii,    1870,    p.    290-291,    fig,    181 

(destroys  Potato  beetle  in  Missouri) ;  the  same  in  3rd.  Rept. 

Ins.  Mo.,  1871,  p.  100,  fig.  41 ;  in  Insect  Life,  iv,  1891,  p.  204 

(in  So.  Dakota) ;  Bull.  31  Divis.  Entomol.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agricul., 

i893>   P-   ^7  (taken  on  golden  rod). 
LeBaron:   1st.  Rept.  Ins.  III.,  1871,  p.  64  (mentioned);  4th  do.,  1874, 

p.  45,  fig.  II  (mention). 
Reed:  in  Rept.  Entomolog.  Soc.  Ont.  for  1871,  1872,  p.  71  (mention). 
Thomas:  6th  Rept.  Ins.  III.,  1877,  P*  9^  (description), p.  162  (mention). 
Saunders  :  in  Rept.  Entomolog.  Soc.  Ont.  for  1878,  1879,  p.  6  (opera- 
tions in  Canada) ;  in  do.   for  1881,  1882,  p.  10  (reference  to 

captures). 
Comstock:  in  Rept.  Comm.  Agricul.  for  1879,  1880,  p.  245,  PL  V,  fig.  3 

(active  in   New  York)  ;  Manual  Study  Ins.,  1895,  p.  520,  fig. 

625  (mention). 
DiMxMOCK:  in  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii,  1884,  p.  396,  fig.  481  (mention). 
Lintner:  in  Orange  County  Farmer  for  Oct.  19,  1893,  xiii,  p.  1,  c.  7 

(identification  and  habiis) ;   loth  Rept.  Ins.  N.  Y.,  1895,  p.  496 

(abstract  of  preceding). 
Smith:  in  Pept.  N.  J.  Agricul.  Expt.  Stat,  for  1893,  1894,  pp.  566,  567,  ' 

fig.   146  (mention) ;    in    id.  Jfor    1895,    1896,   p.   455,   fig.    60 

(description,  work  in  New  Jersey);  Econom.  Entomol.,  1896, 

p.  168  (mention). 

During  the  month  of  October,  examples  of  a  beetle  were  received  by 
me  for  identification,  from  Port  Jervis,  Orange  Co., 
N.  Y.,  of  which  marvelous  stories  had  been  in 
circulation  in  the  vicinity  among  the  farmers,  and 
had  found  their  way  in  a  sensational  article  in  the 
ncwspapeis.  It  had  been  stated  that  it  had  made 
its  appearance  for  the  first  time  during  the  past 
summer,  and  that  it  was  accomplishing  wonders  in 
destroying  the  potato  beetle.  It  was  to  be  seen 
running  rapidly  over  the  plants,  seizing  a  beetle, 
giving  it  a  bite  and  instantly  killing  it,  and  then 
treating  one  after  another  in  the  same  summary 
manner. 

As  no  insect  of  such  remarkable  ferocity  and 
power  was  known  to  us  as  having  been  sent  to       fig.  a.— Lebia  grandis. 
our  aid  in  eflforts  to  control  the  Colorado  potato         enlarged? 
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beetle,  it  was  suspected  that  our  new  ally  might  be  Lebia  grandis  which 

had  been  for  many  years  rendering  excellent  service  against  the  potato 

beetle  in  western  States, —  and  such  the  insect,  when  received  as  above, 

proved  to  be. 

The  beetle  has  been  described  as  follows : 

Size  rather  below  medium;  elytra  truncate  or  cut  off  at  the  extremity, 
leaving  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  exposed ;  anterior  tibiae,  with  the  notch 
on  the  inner  edge;  claws  distinctly  pectinate;  abdomen  somewhat 
pedunculated;  thorax  rounded  on  the  sides  and  wider  than  long;  the 
posterior  margin  straight,  with  the  angles  somewhat  obtuse,  but  not 
rounded,  narrower  than  the  elytra;  elytra  slightly  widened  posteriorly,  of 
a  deep  or  dark  blue  color,  distinctly  striate  and  without  visible  punctures. 
The  thorax  homy,  yellow,  smooth,  with  an  impressed  longitudinal  dorsal 
line.  Head  yellowish,  but  a  little  darker  than  the  thorax,  the  legs  and 
breast  also  yellow.  Length  about  or  slightly  over  two-fifths  of  an  inch; 
width  of  the  elytra  a  little  less  than  half  the  length. 

It  belongs  to  the  large  family  of  Carabid(ByVfh.\c\i  are  commonly  known 
as  ground  beetles  and  which  render  valuable  service  to  the  agriculturist 
in  their  preying  upon  many  insect  pests. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  references  given  above,  this  insect  has  long 
been  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  efficient,  if  not  the  most  efficient,  of 
the  thirty  or  more  species  of  insects  that  have  been  observed  to  prey 
upon  the  Colorado  potato  beetle. 

The  first  record,  so  far  as  we  know,  of  the  fondness  of  this  insect  for 
the  Colorado  potato  beetle,  is  the  brief  mention  by  Mr.  Glover,  in  bis 
annual  report  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  year  1867,  to 
this  effect :  *'  Dr.  Benjamin  Morris,  of  Pittsfield,  Illinois,  found  a  species 
of  ground  beetle,  Lebia  grandis,  feeding  voraciously  upon  the  larvae  in 
a  potato  field  in  that  neighborhood.  Hundreds  of  this  comparatively 
rare  insect  were  taken  by  him  in  the  same  locality,  and  always  preying 
upon  the  grubs  of  the  potato  beetle." 

In  1869,  another  notice  of  its  operations  in  Illinois  appears,  in  a  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Walsh,  the  entomologist  of  the  State  at  that  time, 
that  it  had  been  found  destroying  the  larvae  of  the  potato  beetle,  while 
"  so  intent  on  its  prey  as  to  retain  its  hold  even  when  the  leaf  was 
gathered  on  which  it  stood.'*  In  the  notice  of  its  identification  by  Mr. 
Walsh,  he  wrote  of  it :  "  This  beetle  is  one  of  the  vast  group  of  ground 
beetles  {Carabus  family)  almost  all  of  which  are  cannibals;  but  the  genus 
to  which  it  belongs,  unlike  most  of  the  other  (Jround  beetles,  haunts 
plants  and  is  active  by  day,  instead  of  living  on  the  ground  and  being 
nocturnal  in  its  habits.'* 
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In  187 1,  when  the  potato  beetle  had  for  the  first  time  invaded  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  and  had  not  yet  entered  New  York,  Prof.  Riley 
reported  that  this  beetle  was  proving  to  be  an  efficient  enemy  of  the  new 
pest  in  several  of  the  western  States;  and  that  although  it  had  pre- 
viously been  rare  in  the  State  of  Missouri  it  had  suddenly  become 
abundant  and  was  actively  engaged  in  destroying  both  the  eggs  and  the 
larvae  of  the  potato  beetle. 

This  beetle  has  a  distribution  throughout  the  United  States  which  is 
almost  co-extensive  with  that  of  the  insect  upon  which  it  specially  preys. 
Unfortunately,  although  so  abundant  oftimes,  and  aided  by  nearly  two 
score  of  other  species,  it  is  not  able  to  greatly  reduce  the  number  of  the 
greedy  and  insatiable  Doryphora. 


Flagionotus  speciosus  (Say). 
The  Sugar  Maple  Borer, 

(Ord.  COLEOPTERA  :    Fam.  CERAMBVCIDiE.) 

Say  :  Long's  2nd  Expedit ,  1824,  p.  292  (original  description,  as  Clytus)  \ 
the  same  reprinted  in  Amer.  Entomology,  iii,  1828,  pi  118,  Pi. 
53,  fig.  I ;  Compl.  Writ.,  Lee.  edit.,  1883,  I,  pp*  n8,  193. 

Fitch  :  in  Amer.  Quart.  Journ.  Agricul.-Sci.,  c,  1845,  p.  253,  PL  3,  fig.  3 
(brief  account,  as  Clytus), 

Harris:  Ins.  Inj.  Veg.,  1862,  pp.  101-102  (brief  account,  as  Clytus). 

Packard:  Guide  Study  Ins.,  1869,  pp.  496-497  (mention,  as  Clytus)  \ 
Bull.  7  U.  S.  Entomolog.  Comm.,  1881,  pp.  103-105,  fig,  45 
(general  account,  as  Glycobius)  \  in  Amer.  Nat.,  xviii,  1884,  pp. 
1151-1152  (ovipi>sition,  as  Glycobius)  \  5th  Rept.  U.  S.  En- 
tomolog. Comm.,  1890,  pp.  374-379,"  figs.  137-140)  general 
account,  as   Glycobius), 

Walsh-Riley:  in  Amer.  Entomol.,  i,  1869,  p.  146  (description,  as 
Arhopalus), 

CowDRY :  in  Canad.  Entomol.,  ii,  1870,  p.  3^  (as  Clytus^  rare  at  Strat- 
ford, dnt.). 

Clementi  :  in  Canad.  Entomol.,  iv,  1872,  p.  37  (as  Clytus,  at  Peterboro, 
Ont.). 

Reed  :  in  Rept.  Entomolog.  Soc.  Ont.  for  1872,  1873,  pp.  35-36,  fig.  26 
(description  and  life-history,  as  Clytus), 

LeBaron:  4th  Rept.  Ins.  III.,  1874,  p.  154  (reference,  as  Clytus). 

Bethune:  in  Canad.  Entomol.,  ix,  1877,  p.  222,  fig.  2  on  Plate  (brief 
account,  as  C/^/^j) ;  the  same  in  Ann.  Rept.  Entomolog.  Soc. 
Ont,  1877,  p.  23,  fig.  2  on  Plate. 

Thomas  :  6th  Rept.  Ins.  111.,  1877,  PP-  3^>  44»  ^3>  ^S**  J">  i^'  {^^  northern 
Illinois,  as  Clytus). 

Saunders:  in  Rept.  Entomolog.  Soc.  Ont.  for  1878,  1879,  pp.  32-33 
fig.  13  (brief  account,  as  Clytus). 
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Rogers:  in  Canad.  Entomol.,  xii,  1880,  pp.  149-151,  fig.  21  (popular 
account,  as  Cfytus) ;  the  same  in  Rept.  £ntoinolog.  Soc.  Ont. 
for  1880,  1881,  pp.  32-33,  fig.  13. 

Zksch-Reinecke:  List  Coleopt.  Buffalo  and  Vicinity,  1880,  p.  9  (listed, 
as  Glycobius). 

Bell:  in  Canad.  Entomol.,  xiii,  1881,  p.  236  (mention,  as  Clytus), 

Lintner:  ist  Rept.  Ins.  N.  Y.,  1882,  p.  297  (reference);  in  Country 
Gentleman,  xlvii,  1882,  p.  625  (very  injurious  to  maples) ;  2d 
Rept.  Ins.  N."  Y.,  1885,  p.  227  (abstract);  3d  do.  for  1886, 
1887,  pp.  103-105  (notice  of  injuries,  remedies) ;  in  Country 
Gentleman,  liv,  1889,  p.  579  (characteristics,  remedies) ;  6th 
Rept.  Ins.  N.  Y.,  1890,  p.  169  (abstract);  in  Country  Gentle- 
man, Ivii,  1892,  p.  552  (attack  identified) ;  8th  Rept.  Ins.  N.  Y., 
1893,  pp.  202-205,  fig.  45  (ravages  and  remedies) ;  9th  do., 
1893,  p.  442  (abstract);  in  Country  Gentleman,  l\riii,  1893,  p. 
557  (identified,  remedies);  in  Gardening,  iii,  1894,  p.  56  (men- 
tion, figure) ;  loth  Rept.  Ins.  N.  Y.,  1895,  p.  497  (reference, 
in  all  preceding  referred  to  Glycobius),  p.  504  (abstract),  p.  511 
(reference);  in  Country  Gentleman,  Ix,  1895,  p.  583  (remedies); 
nth  Rept.  Ins.  N.  Y.,  1896,  p.  280  (abstract),  p.  286  (mention). 

Dimmock:  in  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii.  Crust.  Ins.,  1884,  pp.  330-331,  fig. 
^6^  (brief  mention). 

Fletcher:  Rept.  Entomol.  for  1885,  p.  31  (brief  mention,  as  Glycobius). 

Harrington:  in  17th  Ann.  Rept.  Entomolog.,  Soc.  Ont.,  1887,  pp. 
29-30,  fig.  3  (brief  mention,  as  Glycobius). 

Townsend:  in  Psyche,  v.  1889,  p.  233  (listed  from  Michigan). 

Smith:  Cat-  Ins.  N.  J.,  1890,  p.  203  (on  oaks). 

Pickering:  in  Psyche,  vi.  1892,  p.  346  (mentioned,  as  Clytus). 

Comstocks:  Manual  Study  Ins.,  1895,  p.  570,  fig.  694  (mention). 

Fyles  :  in  26th  Ann.  Rept.  Entomolog.  Soc.  Ont.  for  1895,  1896,  p.  24, 
fig.  8  (mention,  as  Glycobius). 

Weed:  Bull.  33  N.  H.  Agricul.  Expt.  Stat.,  1895,  pp.  7-9,  figs.  3,  4 
(general  account,  as  Glycobius). 

KiRKLAND :  in  Bull.  2  Mass.  Crop  Rept.,  ser.  of  1897,  pp.  30-34,  figs. 
I,  2  (general  account). 

This  large  and  beautifully  marked  beetle  in  its  bright  golden-yellow 
bands  and  bars  and  angulated  lines  on  a  background  of  black,  is  a 
desirable  and  attractive  addition  to  one's  collection  (PI.  VII,  fig.  i). 
Despite  its  beauty,  it  is  a  highly  pernicious  insect.  Not  content,  as  are 
most  of  its  associates,  with  burrowing  in  dead  or  sickly  trees,  its  attack 
is  usually  made  on  those  perfectly  healthy. 

A  Long-horned  Borer. 
This  insect  belongs  to  the  family  Ccrambycidce,  or  long-horned  wood- 
borers,  —  so  named  on  account  of  their  long  antennae  and  the  habit  their 
larvae  have,  of  living  and  boring  in  wood.     The  antennae  of  some  species 
are  of  extraordinary  length,  as  in  the  instance  of  Monohammus  con/usor 
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<Kirby),  in  which  they  measure  from  about  once  and  a  half  the  length  of 
the  body  in  the  female,  to  nearly  four  time»  its  length  in  the  male.  Maay 
of  the  members  of  this  large  family  are  remarkable  for  their  size,  beauty 
of  color,  or  elegance  of  form,  and  have  been,  on  these  accounts,  favorites 
with  collectors.  Unfortunately,  a  large  number  of  the  species,  are  quite 
harmful  to  the  trees  that  they  infest.  Among  the  notorious  and  well- 
known  pests,  may  be  mentioned  the  oak-pruner,  Elaphidion  paralUlum 
Newm.;  the  round-headed  apple-tree  borer,  Saperda  Candida  Fabr.;  and 
the  common  elm- tree  borer,  Saperda  tridentata  Oliv. 

Description  of  the  Beetle. 
"The  head  is  yellow,  with  the  antennae  and  the  eyes  reddish-black; 
the  thorax  is  black,  with  two  transverse  yellow  spots  on  each  side ;  the 
wing  covers,  for  about  two-thirds  of  their  length,  are  black,  the  remaining 
third  is  yellow,  and  they  are  ornamented  with  bands  and  spots  arranged 
in  the  following  manner :  a  yellow  spot  on  each  shoulder,  a  broad  yellow 
curved  band  or  arch,  of  which,  the  yellow  scutel  forms  the  keystone  on 
the  base  of  the  wing-covers ;  behind  this  a  zigzag  yellow  band  forming 
the  letter  W;  across  the  middle  another  yellow  band  arching  backwards, 
and  on  the  yellow  tip  a  curved  band  and  spot  of  a  black  color;  legs 
yellow,  and  the  under  side  of  the  body  is  reddish-yellow,  variegated  with 
brown.     Nearly  an. inch  in  length."     (Harris.) 

Ravages  of  the  Insect. 

This  borer  has  for  many  years  been  destroying  a  large  number  of  our 
sugar  maples,  as  its  burrows  are  usually  carried  around  the  trunk  beneath 
the  bark,  and  when  several  occur  in  the  same  tree,  they  girdle  it  by  their 
interlacings  and  thus  kill  the  tree.  Even  when  they  are  not  fatal  to  the 
tree,  they  occasion  unsightly  cracking  of  the  bark  and  serious  deformities 
of  growth.* 

As  early  as  1859,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  the  operations  of  this 
insect  in  a  long  row  of  sugar  maples  bordering  a  lawn  at  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 
One  tree  which  I  had  examined,  of  some  ten  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  which  had  been  more  seriously  affected  than  the  others,  and  probably 
was  the  first  to  be  attacked,  had  been  nearly  destroyed.  Several  of  the 
grubs  had  commenced  their  ravages  side  by  side,  and  their  united  cuttings 
had  in  places  exposed  the  trunk  for  over  a  hand's  breadth.     The  tree  had 

*For  additional  features  of  these  burrows  see  the  Report  of  the  Entomologist  for  the  year 
1886,  [being  the  Third  Report  on  the  Injurious  and  Other  Insects  of  the  State  of  Mew  York], 
page  104. 
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been  attacked  in  various  places  from  above  its  first  limbs  nearly  to  its 
base.  The  entire  circumference  of  the  tree  had  been  grooved,  although 
not  continuously.  In  the  above  row  of  maples  scarcely  a  single  tree  was 
entirely  exempt  from  injury  —  all  apparently  the  work  of  this  gnib. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  an  occasion  of  much  pain  to  me  to  see  at  Ben- 
nington, Vt.,  the  large  number  of  old  maples  that  were  standing  dead 
upon  the  street  or  rapidly  dying  from  the  merciless  burrowing  of  this 
borer  which  had  scarred  and  excavated  their  trunks.  Recently  the  same 
ravages,  although  not  as  yet  to  the  same  extent,  were  observed  by  me  at 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.  This  insect  was  recently  very  destructive  to  some  fine 
maples  at  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.  It  is  also  a  serious  pest  in  some  other 
states.  In  a  recent  publication,  Mr.  Kirkland  {loc,  cit,)  records  extensive 
injuries  by  this  borer  in  the  sugar  orchards  of  western  Massachusetts, 
thefr  work  being  preceded  in  most  instances  by  the  clearing  up  of  the 
underbrush.  It  was  thought  that  the  additional  light  around  the  trunks 
of  the  trees  may  have  served  the  insect  as  an  invitation  to  enter  upon 
and  prosecute  its  pernicious  work.  The  maples  on  the  grounds  of 
Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me.,  were  observed  by  Dr.  Packard  to  be 
seriously  injured  by  this  pest  in  1873  and  1874.  In  London,  Ontario,  this 
insect  is  spreading  rapidly  and  proving  very  destructive.  In  South  Que- 
bec the  borer  is  so  abundant  as  to  be  found  frequently  in  woodsheds, 
having  developed  from  maple  wood  stored  for  domestic  use. 

Formerly  a  Rare  Insect. 

This  beetle  Was  regarded  by  its  original  describer.  Dr.  Say,  as  a  rare 

insect,  for  at  the  time  of  its  description  only  two  examples  were  known. 

It  is  one  of  our  native  forms  which  seems  to  have  found  the  cultivated 

trees  better  adapted  to  its  needs  than  the  wild  —  their  proximity,  location 

and  abundance  having  supplied  ample  means  for  a  rapid  increase.    It  is 

now  a  common  insect  and  a  serious  menace  to  the  safety  of  sugar 

maples,  either  in  ornamental  grounds  or  as  shade  trees  along  the  road 

side. 

Life-History. 

The  beetles  make  their  appearance  in  this  latitude  during  the  latter 
part  of  June,  through  July  and  into  August.*  The  eggs  are  laid  during 
the  latter  two  months.  The  place  of  oviposition  may  be  recognized,  as 
stated  by  Dr.  Packard,  "  by  a  rusty  irregular  discoloration  of  the  bark 
about  the  size  of  a  cent,  and  especially  by  the  *  frass '  or  castings  which 
to  the  length  of  an  inch  or  more  are  attached  like  a  broken  corkscrew  to 

♦  Examples  in  the  Stale  collection  bear  dates  of  capture  from  June  tad  to  August  9th. 
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the  bark."  The  egg  is  deposited  on  the  trank  at  various  heights  from 
the  ground  upward  to  at  least  ten  feet  in  low  branching  trees,  and  even 
higher  when  the  infestation  has  been  of  long  continuance.  The  newly 
hatched  larva,  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in  length,  may  be  found  within 
its  burrow  at  a  depth  perhaps  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  by  cutting  in  at 
the  places  indicated  as  above.  September  12th,  Dr.  Packard  found  that 
the  mines  or  burrows  of  the  young  larvae  were  already  about  an  inch 
long,  most  of  them  being  directed  upward.  They  pass  the  winter  in 
shallow  burrows  in  the  bark.  The  following  spring  they  burrow  deeper 
and  mine  tlie  cambium  layer  and  the  living  wood, —  the  burrows  steadily 
increasing  in  size  with  the  growth  of  the  larvae.  It  is  probable  that  the 
insect  requires  two  years  to  complete  its  transformations,  and  that 
an  entire  season  is  spent  by  the  long  white  fleshy  grubs,  with  deeply 
marked  transverse  incisions,  in  running  their  mines  or  burrows,  about 
one-third  of  an  inch  in  depth  and  one-half  an  inch  in  width,  in  all  direc- 
tions beneath  the  bark.  On  the  approach  of  the  second  winter  the  larvae 
probably  burroW  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  two  in  the  trunk  and  there 
hibernate.  In  the  spring  feeding  is  resumed  and  the  burrows  continued 
a  distance  neatly  equal  to  that  of  the  previous  season,  before  the  pupal 
chamber  is  excavated  in  the  wood.  Mr.  Kirkland  found  a  number  of 
burrows  in  an  infested  tree  with  a  chamber  midway  of  their  length,  and 
thought  that  this  might  indicate  the  place  of  hibernation.  The  larval 
burrows  usually  run  upward  and  partially  around  the  trees,  but  occa- 
sionally downward.  They  frequently  intersect,  and  thus  a  badly  infested 
tree  may  be  effectually  girdled  and  killed. 

Distribution. 
The  recorded  distribution  of  this  beetle  is  curiously  limited.  The  ex- 
planation may  be  that  only  within  this  area  has  it  been  sufficiently 
abundant  to  attract  attention,  although  it  would  seem  that  even  if  rare, 
some  examples  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  collectors  and  the  localities 
be  made  known.  The  reported  distribution  is  as' follows ;  South  Quebec, 
the  southeastern  portion  of  Ontario,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Northern  Illinois  and  Wisconsin, 
This  record  indicates  comparatively  narrow  bounds,  but  it  will  probably 
be  found  that  it  extends  over  a  much  greater  area  than  indicated  above. 
There  is  apparently  no  reason  Why  it  should  not  extend  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  if  not  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
17 
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Food  Plants. 
This  insect,  so  far  as  known,  is  mainly  confined  to  the  sugar  maple, 
while  exceptionally  attacking  other  of  the  maples.  In  New  Jersey  there 
are  very  few  maples  where  it  was  found,  and  in  every  instance  the 
beetles  were  taken  on  oaks.  It  was  therefore  thought  that  possibly  it 
may  infest  some  of  the  species  of  oak  (Smith  :  /oc,  cit). 

Natural  Enemies. 

The  only  natural  enemies  of  this  insect  recorded  are  various  species  of 
woodpeckers.  Dr.  Packard  mentions  having  observed  them  at  work, 
but  he  failed  to  indicate  the  species.  Mr.  Kirkiand  observed  the  hairy 
woodpecker,  the  downy  woodpecker,  and  the  flicker  feeding  upon  white 
larvae  taken  from  beneath  the  bark  of  infested  trees. 

Remedies. 

Perhaps  the  best  remedy  is  the  cutting  out  or  destroying  the  young 
grubs  while  still  within  easy  reach.  By  carefully  examining  the  trunks 
sometime  in  the  early  autumn,  the  location  of  the  recently  hatched  grub 
may  be  easily  detected  by  the  indications  stated  on  a  preceding  page. 

The  trunks  of  the  trees  may  be  painted  or  sprayed  with  a  solution  of 
soft  soap  and  carbolic  acid,  renewing  the  application  as  often  as  it  is 
washed  off  by  the  rains.  If  this  be  done  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August  (the  period  of  oviposition),  the  beetles  will  be  deterred  from 
depositing  their  eggs  in  the  trunks  so  treated  and  there  will  be  no  neces- 
sity of  searching  for  and  digging  out  the  young  grubs  later  in  the  season. 

In  maple  sugar  groves,  Mr.  Kirkiand  recommends  that  as  much  under- 
brush be  allowed  to  grow  as  will  not  be  in  the  way  of  the  sugar  making, 
as  he  has  observed  that  the  clearing  up  of  the  shrubbery  has  repeatedly 
been  followed  by  severe  attacks  of  these  borers.  The  beetles  are  sun- 
loving  insects  which  delight  in  sunny  places  and  if  there  are  few  such 
spots  in  a  sugar  grove,  there  would  be  less  attraction  for  them.  All 
badly  infested  trees  should  be  cut  for  fuel  during  the  autumn  and  burned 
before  the  time  for  the  appearance  of  the  beetle  the  following  June. 
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Saperda  tridentata  Olivier. 

The  Elm  Borer, 

(Ord.  Coleoptera:    Fam.  CERAMBYCiDiE.) 

Fitch:  in  Trans.  N.  Y.  St.  Agricul.  Soc.  for  1858,  1859,  pp.  839-840 

(brief  account) ;  5th  Rept.  Nox.  Other  Ins.  N.  Y.,  1859,  pp. 

59-60  (the  same). 
Harris:  Ins.  Inj.  Veg.,  1862,  pp.  111-113,  PL  II,  fig.  13  (description 

and  ravages). 
Packard:  in  Amer.  Nat.,  iv,  1870,  pp.  588-591,  figs.  115,  116  (general 

account  after  Harris,  as  Compsidea  tridentata) ;    Bui.  7    U.  S. 

Entomol.  Comm.,   1881,  pp.   58-59,  fig.   17   (brief  account) ; 

5th  Rept.  do.,  1890,  pp.  224'-226,  fig.  71  (general  account),  p. 

424  (infesting  maple). 
Hubbard:  in  Psyche,  i,   1874,  p.  5  (mention);  in  id.,  ii,  1877,  p.  40 

(mention,  as  S.  trinlieata). 
LeConte  :  in  Smith.  Misc.  Coll.,  xi,  1874,  pp.  238-239  (table  of  species 

of  Saperda). 
Thomas:  6th  Rept.  Ins.  Ill,  1877,  pp.  38,  44,  156-157,  ii  (brief  notice). 
Zesch-Reinecke  :  List.  Coleopt.  Buffalo  and  Vicin.,  1880,  p.  x. 
Harrington:  in  Canad.  Entomol.,  xv,  1883,  p.  79  (infesting  maple); 

the  same  in  14th  Rept.  Entomol.  Soc.  Ont.,  1884,  p.  35;  in 

Canad.  Entomol.,  xxii,  1890,  p.  186  (listed  from  the  counties  of 

Argenteuil  and  Ottawa). 
Forbes:  14th  Rept.  Ins.  Ill,  1885,  pp.  112-114,  PI.  xii,  fig.  2  (general 

account  of  ravages,  remedy). 
Smith:  Cat.  Ins.  N.  J.,  1890,  p.  212  (common  at  Newark,  Caldwell). 
Caulfield:  in  21st  Ann.  Rept.  Entomol.  Soc.  Ont.,   1891,  pp.  73-74 

(brief  account). 
Garman  :  Bull.  47  Ky.  Agricul.  Expt.  Stat.,  1893,  pp.  44-50,  figs.  12, 

13  (general  account);  the  same  in  6th  Rept.  do.,   1894,  pp. 

122-127,  figs.  12,  13. 
LiNTNER :  in  Proc.  West.  N.  Y.  Horticul.  Soc,  1893,  separate,  pp.  7-9 

(ravages,  remedies);  republished  in  Gard.  Forest,  vi,  1893,  p. 

76,  and  in  9th  Rept.  Ins.  N.  Y.,  1893,  pp.  427-429;  in  Albany 

Evening  Joum.,  for  May  7,  1894  (work  in  Albany,  remedies); 

loth  Rept.  Ins.   N.  Y.,  1895,  pp.  484,  485,  499  (abstracts  of 

preceding  notices);   in  Country  Gentleman,  Ixi,  1896,  p.  746 

(remedies). 

This  insect  appears  to  be  as  injurious  to  the  beautiful  white  elm,  Ulmus 
Americana^  which  has  been  so  liberally  planted  and  is  so  highly  prized  as 
our  most  valuable  shade-tree,  as  the  maple  borer,  Piagionotus  speciosus,  is 
to  the  very  desirable  sugar  maple.  The  borers  in  the  wood  and  bark 
of  our  trees  are  dreaded  most  deservedly,  not  only  on  account  of  their 
ofttimes  excessive  injuries,  but  for  the  reason  that  their  operations  are  of 
such  a  nature  that  severe  damage,  if  not  fatal  injury,  is  often  done  before 
their  presence  is  even  suspected.    The  unthrifty  condition  of  the  infested 
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tree  is  attributed  to  unusual  dry  weather,  to  the  impervious  street  pave- 
ment of  many  of  our  cities,  to  defective  gaspipes,  or  some  other  cause,, 
while  the  true  agents  of  the  mischief  continue  their  destructive  work 
unknown  and  undisturbed.  Throughout  the  entire  State,  and  beyond  its 
limits,  the  American  elm  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  suffering  from 
the  ravages  of  this  hidden  and  insidious  enemy,  the  trees  dying  one  by- 
one  from  a  cause,  not  apparent,  and  known  to  but  a  few. 

Character  and  Extent  of  Injury. 

The  larvae  or  grubs  of  this  insect  work  in  the  inner  bark  and  sap-wood 
of  the  trunk, —  the  attack  apparently  commencing  not  far  above  the 
ground  and  gradually  extending  upward.  Most  of  the  burrows  are  in 
the  inner  bark,  although  a  few  occur  at  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  more. 
When  the  grubs  are  numerous,  their  broad  flat  burrows,  varying  from  one- 
tenth  to  two-tenths  of  an  inch  in  width  and  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
deep,  so  reticulate  and  run  into  one  another  as  effectually  to  girdle  trunks 
of  trees  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter,  when,  with  the  circulation  arrested, 
the  death  of  the  tree  inevitably  follows.  TJie  bark  is  frequently  so  badly 
infested  that  in  old  trees  it  can  be  detached  in  large  sheets.  The  work 
of  this  pest  is  shown  in  figures  4,  5,  of  plate  VII. 

As  early  as  1847  and  1848,  Dr.  Harris  had  noticed  that  this  insect  was 

very  injurious  to  the  elms  on  Boston  Common.     He  wrote  as  follows : 

The  trees  were  found  to  have  suffered  terribly  from  the  ravages  of 
these  insects.  Several  of  them  had  already  been  cut  down,  as  past 
recovery;  others  were  in  a  dying  state,  and  nearly  all  of  them  were  more 
or  less  affected  with  disease  or  premature  decs^y.  Their  bark  was  per- 
forated, to  the  height  of  thirty  feet  from  the  ground,  with  numerous  holes 
through  which  insects  had  escaped;  and  large  pieces  had  become  sa 
loose  by  the  undermining  of  the  grubs  as  to  yield  to  slight  eflbrts,  and 
come  off  in  flakes.  The  inner  bark  was  filled  with  the  burrows  of  the 
grubs,  great  numbers  of  which,  in  various  stages  of  growth,  together  with 
some  in  the  pupa  state,  were  found  therein;  and  even  the  surface  of  the 
wood,  in  many  cases,  was  furrowed  with  their  irregular  tracks. 

Most  of  the  wood  and  bark  borers  are  partial  to  diseased  and  dying 

trees,  as  is  well  known  to  many.     An  enfeebled  condition  of  the  trees 

from  their  age  or  some  other  cause,  may  account  for  the  severity  of  the 

attack  noted  above.     Dr.  Fitch,  in  his  Fifth  Report,  records  that  the 

larvse  of  this  insect  infested  the  remaining  bark  of  all  of  the  slippery  elms, 

Ulmus  fulva,  in  his  vicinity,  after  the  best  of  it  had  been  stripped  off  for 

medicinal  purposes.     The  operations  of  this  insect  appear  to  be  notorious, 

for  it  has  been  characterized  by  Dr.  Packard  as  the  most  destructive 

borer  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  often  killing  trees  by  the 

wholesale.     In  1884,  its  ravages  were  so  serious  that  Prof.  Forbes  wrote : 
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**  From  the  present  appearance  of  the  elms  throughout  the  towns  of 
Central  Illinois,  where  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  their  con- 
dition, and  from  the  rapid  progress  which  this  pest  has  made  among  them 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  it  seems  extremely  likely  that  it  will 
totally  exterminate  the  trees  unless  it  be  promptly  arrested  by  general 
action/'  A  serious  attack  is  recorded  upon  the  elms  at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  * 
in  1892,  when  several  were  killed  and  a  number  badly  injured.  The 
insect  has  also  been  very  destructive  to  elms  in  Albany  and  in  Glovers- 
ville,  N.  Y.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  so  injurious  in  Canada  as  in  the 
United  States.     It  has  been   found  infesting  a  dead  maple  by   Mr. 

Harrington. 

Description  of  the  Insect. 

The  beetle  is  an  innocent  appearing  slate- colored  insect  with  dull 
orange  markings  as  follows :  a  curved  line  behind  each  eye,  a  line  on  each 
side  of  the  thorax,  and  margined  wing-covers  with  three  nearly  equidistant 
points  extending  from  the  border.  They  vary  in  length  from  about  one- 
third  to  one-half  an  inch.  The  females  are  considerably  stouter  and 
with  shorter  tmtennae  than  the  males  (PI.  VII,  fig.  2). 

The  borers  (the  larvae  of  the  beetles),  are  similar  in  form  and  general 
appearance  to  the  notorious  round-headed  borer  of  the  apple,  belong- 
ing, indeed,  to  the  same  genus.  They  rarely  exceed  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  in  length,  are  destitute  of  feet,  and  have  the  usual  enlargement  of 
the  first  segment  of  the  body  immediately  behind  the  head.     (Forbes.) 

The  larva  is  white,  subcylindrical,  a  little  flattened,  with  the  lateral 
fold  of  the  body  rather  prominent ;  end  of  the  body  flattened,  obtuse, 
and  nearly  as  wide  at  the  end  as  at  the  first  abdominal  ring.  The  head 
is  one-half  as  wide  as  the  prothoracic  ring,  being  rather  large.  The  pro- 
thoracic  segment,  or  that  next  to  the  head,  is  transversely  oblong,  being 
about  twice  as  broad  as  long ;  there  is  a  pale  dorsal  corneous  transversely 
oblong  shield,  being  about  two-thirds  as  long  as  wide,  and  nearly  as  long 
as  the  four  succeeding  segments;  this  plate  is  smooth,  except  on  the  pos- 
terior half,  which  is  rough,  with  the  front  edge  irregular  and  not  extend- 
ing far  down  the  sides.  Fine  hairs  arise  from  the  front  edge  and  side  of 
the  plate,  and  similar  hairs  are  scattered  over  the  body  and  especially 
around  the  end.  On  the  upper  side  of  each  segment  is  a  transversely 
oblong  ovate  roughened  area  with  the  front  edge  slightly  convex,  and 
behind  slightly  arcuate  On  the  under  side  of  each  segment  are  similar 
rough  horny  plates,  but  arcuate  in  front,  with  the  hinder  edge  straight. 
(Packard.) 

The  larva  differs  from  the  allied  linden  borer,  Saperda  vestiia  Say,  in 
its  shorter,  broader,  and  more  hairy  body,  and  having  the  tip  of  the  abdo- 
men hairy  and  more  depressed.  The  prothoracic  segment  is  broader  and 
flatter,  and  the  rough  portions  of  the  dorsal  plates  are  larger  and  not  so 
transversely  ovate.  The  mandibles  are  much  longer  and  more  slender, 
and  the  antennae  much  smaller  than  in  S,  vestiia. 
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Life-History. 

The  period  required  by  this  insect  to  complete  its  life  cycle  is  at 
least  one  year  and  is  probably  several.  The  eggs  are  deposited  upon 
the  bark  in  June  and  the  larvae  hatching  therefrom  are  nearly  full 
grown  before  winter,  according  to  Dr.  Fitch.  On  the  other  hand, 
Dr.  Packard,  writing  in  December,  1870,  mentions  finding  "  three 
different  sizes  of  the  larvae,  evidently  one,  two,  and  three  years  old, 
or  more  properly  six,  eighteen,  and  thirty  months  old."  This  latter 
statement  has  evidently  been  overlooked  by  more  recent  investigators, 
and  no  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  determine  the  true  period  of 
development.  Possibly  the  beetle  may  complete  its  transformations  in 
one  year,  yet  the  allied  round-headed  borer  of  the  apple-tree,  Saperda 
Candida^  requires  three.  The  winter  is  passed  in  the  larval  or  grub  stage. 
Pupation  occurs  about  the  middle  of  April  in  central  Illinois,  and  imagoes 
may  emerge  from  early  in  May  until  the  latter  part  of  June  in  that  lati- 
tude. In  Massachusetts,  Harris  records  taking  living  beetles  repeatedly 
from  early  June  to  the  loth  of  July.  Mr.  Harrington  has  taken  the 
beetle  June  15th  in  Canada. 

Associated  Insects. 

An  ally  of  the  Saperda  is  found  in  Neoclytus  erythrocephalm  (Fabr.). 
This  insect  'appears  to  feed  mostly  on  dead  wood,  apparently  following 
the  attacks  of  the  more  pernicious  species.  Occasionally  it  occurs  in 
numbers  in  trees  infested  with  Saperda  tridentata.  It  may  feed  in 
such  places  only  on  the  dying  tissues  left  by  its  predecessor.  As  an 
evidence  of  its  abundance,  the  following  may  be  noted :  From  a  section 
of  the  trunk  of  an  elm,  three  inches  long  and  six  inches  in  diameter,  in- 
fested by  the  Saperda  and  brought  to  my  office  about  the  first  of  April, 
eleven  examples  of  the  Neoclytus  emerged  between  April  29th  and  May 
1 2th,  1882.  Large  numbers  of  them  were  bred  from  other  portions  of 
the  aflfected  tree  secured  later — sixteen  examples  on  the  23d  of  June,  and 
others  thereafter  until  July  ist.  It  has  also  been  reared  by  me  from 
hickory,  from  twigs  of  locust,  and  from  pear  twigs  infested  with  Xyleborus^ 
received  from  Mr.  Pomroy  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.  It  is  represented  in 
figure  3  of  plate  VII.  Another  insect  found  associated  with  it  in  the 
dead  wood  of  infested  elms  is  the  Curculionid,  Magdalis  armkollis 
(Say).  This  insect  usually  attacks  the  upper  branches,  but  also  occurs 
with  the  Saperda  and  Neoclytus  in  the  trunk. 
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Distribution. 

The  ravages  of  this  insect  have  been  reported  from  the  Provinces  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  from  the  following  states:  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Kentucky,  Illinois  and  Michigan. 
In  all  probability  it  occurs  also  in  the  intervening  states  of  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio  and  Indiana. 

Parasites. 

Several  parasites  have  been  bred  from  this  insect  or  the  species  asso- 
ciated with  it  in  infested  trees,  but  they  are  comparatively  few  in  number 
and  can  therefore  be  of  Htde  importance  in  keeping  this  pest  or  its 
associates  in  check.  The  parasites  apparently  have  not  been  identified 
or  referred  positively  to  the  proper  host. 

Remedies. 

Badly  infested  trees  should  be  cut  and  the  wood  burned  or  the  grubs 
within  destroyed  in  the  winter  or  early  spring  before  they  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  escape  and  perpetuate  their  kind. 

If  the  attack  has  not  proceeded  too  far,  protection  may  probably  be 
obtained  by  coating  the  bark  with  some  thick  repellent  substance  (of 
which  carbolic  acid  and  Paris  green  should  be  components)  that  would 
repel  egg  deposit  or  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  newly  hatched  larvae. 
This  coating  need  not  be  applied  to  the  entire  trunk,  but  might  be  limited 
to  a  broad  zone  of  several  feet,  at  and  beyond  that  part  where  the  bur- 
rows of  the  preceding  year  were  mainly  run  —  to  be  found  by  removing 
portions  of  the  bark,  which  will  readily  scale  off  from  the  older  infested 
portions. 

A  still  better  remedy,  probably,  would  be  the  following :  Remove  the 
outer  bark  from  the  entire  infested  portion  of  the  tree  in  the  spring 
(occupied  at  the  time  by  the  larvae  or  the  pupae)  by  shaving  it  down  to 
the  inner  bark  until  the  first  indications  of  the  fresh  burrows  are  disclosed. 
A  kerosene  emulsion  of  good  strength  brushed  over  the  shaven  surface 
would  kill  the  insects,  after  which  a  coating  of  some  thick  substance,  as 
lime  and  cow-dung,  should  be  applied  to  prevent  the  splitting  of  the  sap- 
wood  from  exposure  to  the  sun,  drying  winds  or  extreme  weather. 

That  the  barking  of  elms  to  even  a  greater  extent  than  the  above  may 
safely  be  resorted  to,  appears  from  experiments  made  in  France  by  M. 
Robert,  detailed  in  the  Gardeners'  ChronuU  and  Agricultural  Gazette^ 
for  April  29th,  1848,  and  quoted  by  Dr.  Packard  in  his  report  on  "  Insects 
Injurious  to  Forest  and  Shade  Trees  "  (1890),  as  follows : 
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"  The  whole  of  the  outer  bark  was  removed  from  the  elm  (this  may  be 
done  conveniently  by  a  scraping-knife  shaped  like  a  spoke-shave).  This 
operation  caused  a  great  flow  of  sap  in  the  inner  lining  of  the  bark  (the 
liber)  and  the  grubs  of  the  Scolytus  beetle  were  found  in  almost  all  cases 
to  perish  shortly  after.  The  treatment  was  applied  on  a  large  scale,  and 
the  barked  trees  were  found,  after  examination  by  the  commissioners  at 
two  different  periods,  to  be  in  more  vigorous  health  than  the  neighboring 
ones  of  which  the  bark  was  untouched.  More  than  two  thousand  elms 
were  thus  treated." 

M.  Robert  had  also  obtained  good  results  from  cutting  out  strips  of 
the  bark  of  old  elms  of  about  two  inches  wide  from  the  boughs  down  to 
the  ground.  "  It  was  found  that  where  the  young  bark  pressed  forward 
to  heal  the  wound  and  a  vigorous  flow  of  sap  took  place,  many  of  the 
larvae  near  it  were  killed, —  the  bark  that  had  not  entirely  been  under- 
mined was  consolidated,  and  the  health  of  the  tree  improved." 


Orioceris  12-punctata  (Linn.). 

The  Twelvc'Spoiied  Asparagus  Beetle, 

(Ord.  CoLEOPTERA :    Fam.  Chrysomelid/e.) 

LiNN/EUS:    Syst.    Nat.,   Edit,   xii,   i,   pars  ii,    1767,   p.   601,    no.    no 

(description). 
Lintner:  ist  Rept.  Ins.  N.  Y.,  1882,  p.  244  (recently  introduced);  8th 

do.,  1893,  p.  250  (mention);    loth  do.,   1895,  p.  517   (from 

Brighton,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.). 
Riley:  in   Amer.  Nat.  for  Feb.  1883,  p.  199  (introduction);    Bull  31 

Divis.  Entomol.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agricul.,  1893,  p.  67  (listed). 
Horn  :  in  Canad.  Entomol.,  xvi,  1884,  PP«  183-184  (mention). 
Riley-Howard:  in  Insect  Life,  iv,  1892,  pp.  395-396  (occurrence  in 

Maryland  and  District  of  Columbia). 
Howard:  in  Insect  Life,  v,  1892,  p.  98  (spreading  slowly). 
Smith  :  in  Insect  Life,  v,  1892,  p.  94  (in  New  Jersey) ;  in  id.,  vi,  1893, 

p.  191   (spread);  in  Rept  N.  J.  Agricul.  Expt.  Stat,  for  1892, 

'^93»  P-  393  (spreading  in  New  Jersey) ;  in  id.  for  1893,  1894, 

pp.  444-445  (continues  to  spread) ;  in  Bull.  6  New  Ser.,  Divis. 

Entomol.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agricul.,  1896,  p.  62  (spreading  over 

entire  State) ;  Econom.  Entomol.,  1896,  p.  212  (brief  mention) ; 

in    Entomolog.    News,    viii,    1897,    p.     181    (in     Monmouth 

Co.,  N.  J). 
Webster:  Bull.  51  Ohio  Agricul.  Expt.  Stat.,  1894,  p.  121  (mention). 
Laurent:  in  Entomolog.  News,  v,  1894,  p.  292  (mention). 
Johnson  :  in  Bull.  6  New  Ser.,  Divis.  Entomol.,  U.  S.  Dept.    Agricul., 

1896,  p.  65  (becoming   quite  common) ;    in  9th   Rept.   Md. 

Agriciil.  Expt.  Stat.,  1896,  p  225  (common  and  spreading). 
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WiCKHAM :  in  Canad.  EntomoL,  xxviii,  1896,  p.  74  (mention). 
Chittenden:  in  Year  Book  U.  S.  Dept.  Agricul.  for  1896,  1897,  pp. 

349-352,  fig.  89  (general  account). 
Skinner:  in  Entomolog.  News,  Viii,  1897,  p.  230  (in  localities  in  Pa). 

The  common  asparagus  beetle,  Crioceris  asparagi  (Linn.),  has  long 
been  known  to  most  growers  of  this  plant  on  and  near  the  Atlantic  coast 
in  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland,  while  recently  it  has  extended 
its  range  inwardly,  and  has  appeared  in  various  localities  in  eastern, 
central  and  western  New  York,  and  has  entered  Ohio.  This  destructive 
pest  is,  however,  not  the  only  asparagus  beetle  now  established  within 
the  State  of  New  York. 

Twelve-spotted  Asparagus  Beetle  in  Monroe  County. 

This  near  relative  of  the  common  asparagus  beetle  was  found  infesting 
an  asparagus  bed  in  Brighton,  Monroe  county,  N.  Y.,  in  comparatively 
small  numbers  in  1893  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Silas  J.  Robbins.  Early  in 
May  of  the  following  year  a  few  of  the  i2-8potted  variety  were  to  be  seen 
among  the  hundreds  of  the  more  common  species.  The  latter  part  of 
the  month;  however,  Mr.  Robbins  wrote:  "Yesterday  the  asparagus 
beetles  came  out  in  full  force.  In  many  places  quite  as  many  red  ones 
[i2'fiunctatd\  as  of  the  common  kind."  The  appearance  of  the  insect  in 
such  large  numbers  the  second  year  of  its  observed  presence  would  indi- 
cate that  the  climatic  conditions  of  its  newly  adopted  home  were  very 
favorable  to  its  multiplication. 

This  insect  has  evidently  prospered  in  this  new  locality  as  Mr.  C.  J. 
Chism,  of  Brighton,  informed  me  in  Sept.,  1897,  that  it  was  very  injurious, 
more  so  than  C.  asparagi.  It  had  spread  from  the  farm  of  Mr.  Robbins 
to  others  in  the  vicinity  and  was  regarded  as  a  serious  pest.  The  beetle 
was  said  to  eat  into  the  growing  shoots  more  than  does  the  common 
species,  and  thus  render  them  unfit  for  market. 

Description  of  the  Insect. 

The  beetles  of  this  species  are  easily  distinguished  from  the  more  com- 
mon form.  They  may  be  recognized  by  the  twelve  black  spots  on  their 
orange-red  elytra.  The  thorax  is  a  deeper  orange  red.  The  eyes,  antennae, 
tips  of  the  femora  and  tibiae,  the  tarsi,  and  portions  of  the  ventral 
surface  are  black.  In  form  it  is  a  stouter  and  larger  insect  than  asparagi. 
At  a  little  distance,  they  resemble  somewhat  closely,  it  is  said,  the  ripen- 
ing asparagus  berry. 
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Chittenden,  Year-book  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  i8q6.) 


"  The  full-grown  larva  is  shown  in  the  illustration  at  fig.  ^b.     It  meas- 
ures, when  extended,  three-tenths  of  an  inch  (8  mm.),  being  of  about 

the  same  proportions 
as  the  larva  of  the 
common  species,  but  is 
readily  separable  by  its 
ochraceous  orange 
color.  The  ground 
color  is  light  yellowish 
cream  with  an  overlay 
of  ochraceous  orange 
which  is  most  pro- 
nounced on  the  exter- 
ior portions  of  the 
abdominal  segments. 
The  head,  with  the  exception  of  the  mouth-parts,  is  also  ochraceous, 
the  thoracic  plate  is  prominent,  divided  into  two  parts,  and  is  of  a  dark- 
brown  color.  Enlarged  figures  of  the  second  abdominal  segment  of 
both  species  are  presented  at  fig.  3  c  and  d,  for  comparison."    (Chittenden.) 

Life-History  and  Habits. 

Comparatively  little  is  known  of  the  life-history  of  this  species.  Two 
annual  broods  are  ascribed  to  it  in  Europe,  while  there  are  presumably 
three  in  this  country,  especially  in  the  southern  portions.  The  eggs 
are  not  known,  although  it  has  been  suggested  that  they  may  be 
deposited,  like  those  of  C,  asparagi^  on  the  leaves  and  stems.  But  few- 
larvae  have  been  observed.  One  was  found  on  the  foliage  and  others  in 
various  stages,  were  feeding  in  the  berries.  The  infested  fruit  reddens 
prematurely,  is  reduced  to  pulp,  and  the  larvae,  on  completing  their 
growth,  enter  the  ground  for  pupation.  The  food  of  the  earlier 
brood  appears  unknown,  unless  it  be  the  foliage,  as  with  the  common 
species.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  season  the  berries  are  preferred  by  the 
larvae.  In  Europe,  the  insect  is  said  to  pass  the  winter  in  the  pupa  state, 
but  in  this  country  some,  judging  by  analogy,  are  of  the  opinion  that  it 
more  probably  hibernates  in  the  adult  form.  Pupation  occupies  about 
two  or  three  weeks  during  the  summer  and  if  the  insects  hibernate  as 
beetles,  the  pupation  of  the  later  brood  would  probably  occupy  but  little 
longer. 

The  few  beetles  observed  by  Mr.  Robbins  in  early  May  were  most 
likely  the  last  of  the  overwintered  beetles  or,  if  hibernating  as  pupae. 
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recently  issued  ones.  Their  abundance  noted  by  him  the  latter  part  of 
the  month  is  possibly  due  to  the  appearance  of  individuals  of  the  second 
brood.  The  beetles  feed,  like  the  more  common  species,  on  the  foliage. 
They  will  also  feed  on  the  berries,  in  confinement,  at  least.  This  insect 
is  more  ready  to  take  to  flight  and  is  less  apt  to  hide  behind  the  stems 
when  disturbed,  than  is  its  congener. 

Introduction  and  Distribution. 

This  is  another  addition  to  the  list  of  insect  pests  accidentally  intro- 
duced into  this  country  from  Europe.  It  was  discovered  in  i88r  in  the 
vicinity  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  by  Pr.  Otto  Lugger.  The  insect  was  quite 
abundant  when  found,  showing  that  the  date  of  its  introduction  was 
probably  several  years  earlier. 

Assuming  Baltimore  or  its  vicinity  as  the  place  of  introduction,  the 
spread  of  the  insect  may  be  traced  southward  across  several  counties  and 
into  the  District  of  Columbia,  where  it  was  detected  in  1896.  Later  it 
invaded  Virginia  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington,  and  now  it  has  been 
detected  as  far  south  as  Westmoreland  county  of  that  State.  In  1892 
it  was  found  in  Gloucester  county,  N.  J.  When  spreading  from  Mary- 
land to  New  Jersey,  it  also  established  itself  in  northern  Delaware.  The 
next  year  its  presence  was  announced  in  the  adjoining  counties  of  Cum- 
berland and  Camden,  N,  J.  The  progress  of  the  insect  over  New  Jersey 
has  been  so  rapid  that  m  1897,  Dr.  Smith  found  the  insect  in  Monmouth 
county,  nearly  as  far  north  as  Staten  Island.  It  has  also  established 
itself  in  parts  of  Pennsylvania  near  the  southern  portion  of  New  Jersey, 
having  been  found  there  in  1894.  The  same  year  it  was  received  by  me 
from  Monroe  county,  N.  Y. 

The  known  distribution  of  this  insect  is  about  as  follows :  The  north- 
eastern portion  of  Virginia  along  the  Potomac  and  Chesapeake  bay,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  the  northern  portion  of  Delaware,  the 
southeastern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  as  far  north  as  Monmouth 
county,  at  least,  and  a  colony  in  the  vicinity  of  Rochester,  Monroe 
county,  N.  Y.  It  will  probably  spread  Over  a  considerable  area  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  State,  and  it  may  be  expected  to  enter  both  Staten 
and  Long  Island  in  the  near  future,  from  its  northern  extension  in  New 
Jersey. 

Distribution  of  Crioceris  asparagi. 

The  distribution  and  spread  of  the  common  species  will  give  some 
idea  of  what  may  be  expected  of  the  twelve-spotted  form.  Crioceris 
asparagi  was  first  detected  in  this  country  in  Queens  county,  Long 
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Island.  It  is  now  generally  distributed  through  the  States  of  Maryland, 
Delaware,  New  Jersey  and  in  Pennsylvania  along  the  Delaware  river. 
It  is  known  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  and  is  widely,  though 
locally,  distributed  in  Massachusetts.  In  the  latter  State  it  has  worked 
along  the  seacoast,  establishing  itself  in  places  where  its  food-plant  was 
found.  It  has  also  made  its  way  to  a  considerable  distance  inland,  pre- 
sumably on  the  plants  purchased  for  the  setting  out  of  new  beds.  In  this 
manner  it  has  extended  back  from  the  sea  for  a  distance  of  nearly  forty 
miles.  The  insect  has  been  abundant  for  a  number  of  years  at  Berlin, 
Mass.,  where  large  quantities  oi  asparagus  are  grown  for  the  Boston 
market,  and  it  has  made  its  way  along  the  coast  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
and  up  the  Merrimac  river  to  Nashua,  N.  H.  It  may  also  enter 
both  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  through  the  Connecticut  valley, 
besides  touching  the  southern  coast  of  Maine. 

In  this  State  the  common  species  occurs  over  all  Long  Island.  It  has 
been  traced  up  the  Hudson  river  valley  as  far  as  Mechanicsville,  about 
twenty  miles  north  of  Albany.  It  occurs  in  a  number  of  widely  separated 
localities  in  the  western  central  portion  of  the  State,  having  been  reported 
from  the  following  places:  Vernon,  Oneida  county;  Oswego,  Oswego 
county:  Newark,  Wayne  county;  Geneva,  Ontario  county;  Geneseo, 
Livingston  county ;  Rochester,  Monroe  county ;  and  Buffalo,  Erie  county. 
The  insect  will  probably  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  State  lying  within  the 
Upper  Austral  Life-zone  (see  Plate  IV  in  my  nth  Report).  It  is  known 
in  nine  counties  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Ohio,  and  is  now  slowly 
spreading  over  that  State.  The  twelve-spotted  species  may  be  expected 
to  eventually  occupy  a  not  much  less  extended  range  of  territory. 

Remedies. 
The  methods  of  value  against  the  common  asparagus  beetle  will  be 
found  of  service  in  fighting  this  insect  under  similar  conditions.  The 
larvae  of  the  twelve-spotted  form  feed  in  the  berries  the  latter  part  of  the 
season,  and  are  then  out  of  reach  of  the  common  insecticides,  but  when 
feeding  on  the  foliage  they  can  be  destroyed  by  dusting  air-slacked  lime 
over  the  plants  when  still  wet  with  dew.  The  beetles  can  be  poisoned 
upon  the  foliage  with  Paris  green  or  arsenate  of  lead.  If  the  insects  are 
very  abundant  during  the  cutting  season,  it  may  pay  to  allow  portions  of 
the  field  to  grow  up  and  serve  as  lures  to  attract  the  beetles  from  the 
young  shoots,  where  they  may  be  poisoned. 
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Galerucella  luteola  (Muller). 

The  Elm-Leaf  Beetle  in  Albany  and  Troy. 

(Ord.  Coleoptera:  Fam.  CHRVsoMELiDiE.) 

Additional  Bibliography  to  that  contained  in  the  Fifth  Report  on  the 
Insects  of  New  York,  1889. 

HULST :  Bull,  xlvi  N.  J.  Agricul.  Expt.  Stat.,  1888,  p.  9  (mention,  as 
Galeruca  xanthomelana). 

Lintner:  in  Country  Gent.,  liii.,  1888,  pp.  209,  249  (remedies),  p.  366 
(from  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.) ;  5th  Rept.  Ins.  N.  Y.,  1889,  pp.  234- 
242,  fig.  29  (general  account),  pp.  303,  319,  322  (abstracts),  p. 
325  (reference);  6th  do.,  1890,  p.  118  (reference);  7th  do., 
1891,  p.  217  (spread  northward) ;  in  Country  Gent.,  Ivi,  1891, 
p.  735  (identified) ;  8th  Rept.  Ins.  N.  Y.,  1893,  p.  222  (de- 
stroyed by  rains),  p.  286  (abstract);  9th  do.,  1893,  p.  297 
(spread  northward),  pp.  422,  429  (reference);  in  CountiyGent., 
Iviii,  1893,  p.  558  (from  Britain,  Conn.,  all  as  Galeruca  xantho- 
melana)',  in  id.,  lix,  1894,  p.  600  (from  Montclair,  N.  J.);  loth 
Rept.  Ins.  N.  Y.,  1895,  pp.  493,  502  (abstracts),  p.  511  (refer- 
ence); in  Country  Gent,  Ix,  1895,  p.  568  (remedies,  preceding 
five  as  Galerucella  xanthomelcena) ;  in  Bull.  2  New  Ser.,  Divis. 
Entomol.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agricul.,  1895,  pp.  50-56, — republished  in 
nth  Rept.  Ins.  N.  Y.,  1896,  pp.  102-103,  189-196  (spread  and 
remedies),  pp.  275,  279  (abstracts),  p.  286  (reference) ;  in 
Country  Gent.,  Ixi,  1896,  p.  386  (from  Gaylordsville,  Conn.) ; 
in  Alb.  Eve.  Journ.,  for  June  24,  1896,  p.  4  (remedies);  in 
Country  Gent.,  Ixii,  1897,  p.  7  (criticising  erroneous  article),  p. 
406  (spraying  large  trees)  ;  in  The  [Albany]  Argus,  for  July  10, 
1897,  p.  17  (general  account  J. 

Smith:  in  Rept.  N.  J.  Agricul.  Expt.  Stat,  for  1888,  1889,  pp.  207-209, 
fig.  3  (brief  account,  as  Galertiea  xanthomelana) ;  in  id.' for 
1889,  iS90>  pp»  273-278  (broods,  remedies);  in  id.  for  1890, 
1891,  pp.  5 1 1-5 1 2  (note);  in  Canad.  Entomol.,  xxiv,  1892,  pp. 
246-249  (number  of  broods);  in  Proc.  Entomolog.  Soc.  Wash., 
•ii,  1892,  p.  365   (broods  in   N.  J.);    in   Entomolog.  News,  iv, 

1893,  p.  10  (broods  in  N.  J.) ;  in  Rept.  N.  J.  Agricul.  Expt. 
Stat,  for  1892,  1893,  pp.  394,45i-455>  ^gs-  25-27  (life-history); 
in  id.  for  1893,  1894,  p.  451,  fig.  10  (mention);    Bull.   103  id., 

1894,  pp.  1-9,  fig.  I  (general  account) ;  in  Rept.  id.  for  1894, 
1^95*  PP«  435»  509-5 18,  figs.  16-19  (general  account :  all  preced- 
ing as  G.  xanthomelcena) ;  in  Bull.  2  New  Ser.,  Divis.  Entomol.^ 
U.  S.  Dept.  Agricul.,  1895,  pp.  15-16,  56-57  (brief  notices) ;  in 
Entomolog.  News,  vi,  1895,  pp.  292-293  (spraying  at  West 
Point,  N.  Y.) ;    in   26th  Ann.  Rept.  Entomolog.  Soc.  Ont.  for 

1895,  1896,  p.  69  (mention);  in  Rept.  N.J.  Agricul.  Expt. 
Stat,  for  1895,  1896,  pp.  378-385  (remedies,  experiments) ;  in 
id.  for  1896,  1897,  p.  441  (note). 
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Barnard  :  in  Proc.  Entomolog.  Soc.  Wash.,  i,  1890,  p.  9  (hibernation 
as  G,  xanthome  land), 

Hamilton:  in  Psyche,  vi,  1891,  p.  148  (synonymy). 

Reitter  :  Cat.  Colcopt.  Eur.,  Caucasi,  Armeniae  ross.,  1891,  p.  375 
(synonymy). 

Riley:  in  Insect  Life,  v,  1891,  p.  132  (broods  at  Washington);  in 
Canad.  Entomol.,  xxiv,  1892,  pp.  282-286  (two  or  more  broods, 
in  Washington) ;  in  Proc.  Entomolog.  Soc.  Wash.,  ii,  1893,  p. 
364  (broods) ;  in  Rept.  U.  S.  Secty.  Agricul.  for  1892, 1893.  pp. 
166-167,  PI.  V  (life- history,  parasites,  all  as  G.  xanthomelana) ; 
in  Bull.  2  New  Ser.,  Divis  Entomol.,  U.S.  Dept.  Agricul.,  1895, 
p.  57  (remedies). 

Weed:  in  3d-4th  Repts.  N.  H,  Agricul.  Expt.  Stat.,  1892,  pp.  257-259 
(brief  account,  as  G.  xanthome icena). 

Beckwith  :  in  6th  Ann.  Rept.  Del.  Agricul.  Expt.  Stat,  1893,  pp  166- 
167  (brief  notice,  as  G.  xanthomclcBna). 

Bruner  :  in  Ann.  Rept.  Nebr.  St.  Horticul.  Soc.  for  1893,  pp.  204-205, 
fig.  45  (brief  notice,  as  G.  xanthomdand), 

Henshaw:   in  Psyche,  vi,  1893,  p.  557  (reference,  as   G,  xanihomdand). 

Slingerland  :  Bull.  50  Cornell  Agricul.  Expt.  Stat.,  1893,  p.  9  (number 
of  broods,  as  G  xanthomelcena). 

Atwater:  Bull.  14  Storrs  Agricul.  Expt.  Stat,  1895,  pp.  1-8,  i  fig 
(general  account,  as  G.  xanthomdcena). 

Chittenden:  in  Insect  Life,  vii,  1895,  p.  419  (synonymy). 

Fernald  :  in  Bull.  2  New  Ser.,  Divis.  Entomol.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agricul., 
'^9Sj  P-  5^  {2Lt  Amherst,  Mass.)  \  in  34th  Regt.  Mass.  Agricul. 
Coll.,  1897,  p.  186  (mention). 

Howard:  in  Proc.  Entomolog.  Soc.  Wash.,  iii,  1895,  pp.  223-224  (dis- 
tribution, as  G.  xanthomdana)]  in  Bull.  2  New  Ser.,  Divis.  En- 
tomol., U.  S.  Dept.  Agricul.,  1895,  pp.  40-45.  56.  57  (spread, 
injuries  and  remedies) ;  in  Bull.  6  id.,  1896.  pp.  36-38  (remedies) ; 
in  Year  Book  U.  S.  Dept.  Agricul.  for  1895,  1896,  pp.  363-368, 
fig.  85  (general  account) ;,  in  id.  for  1896,  1897,  pp  67-88  (power 
sprayers  for  elm-leaf  beetle  d  al.), 

Marlatt:  Circ.  8  2nd  Ser.,  Divis.  Entomol,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agricul., 
1895,  pp.  1-4,  fig.  I  (general  account) ;  in  Bull.  2  New  Ser., 
Divis  Entomol.,  U.  S.  Dept  Agricul.,  1895,  pp.  47-50,  58  (work 
in  Washington). 

SouTHWicK ;  in  Bull.  2  New  Ser.,  Divis.  Entomol.,  U.  S.  Dept  Agricul., 
1895,  p.  56  (brief  mention). 

Sturgis-Britton  ? :  Bull.  121  Conn.  Agricul.  Expt  Stat,  1895,  pp.  3-6, 
I  fig.  (brief  account,  as  G,  xanthomdcend), 

Taft-Davis:  Bull.  121  Mich.  Agricul.  Expt  Stat.,  1895,  p.  9  (mention, 
as  G.  xanthomdcena), 

Webster  :  in  Bull.  2  New  Ser.,  Divis.  Entomol.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agricul., 

1895,  p.  58  (north  of  Salem,  Mass.). 

Cooley:  Bull.  36  Hatch  Expt.  Stat.  Mass.  Agricul.  Coll.,  1896,  pp.  3-7, 

fig.  I  (brief  account). 
Johnson  :  in  Bull.  6  New  Ser.,  Divis.  Entomol,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agricul., 

1896,  p  66  (injuries  and  remedies). 
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In  the  preceding  Report,  the  observed  progress  was  given  of  the  elm- 
leaf  beetle  along  the  Hudson  river  from  Newburg  northward  until  it 
reached  Albany  in  1892,  and  its  subsequent  spread  in  a  portion  of  the 
city.  It  is  proposed  in  the  present  article,  to  present  some  additional 
observations  made  upon  this  insect,  which,  from  its  serious  injuries  to  a 
favorite  shade-tree,  is  exciting  much  interest! 

This  insect  was  very  destructive  the  present  year  to  the  foliage  of  the 
English  elms  ( Ulmus  campesiris)  in  both  Albany  and  Troy.  A  second 
brood  of  the  beetle  was  observed  in  1895,  but,  owing  to  absence  from 
town,  it  was  impossible  to  make  the  continuous  observations  upon  it 
desirable.  The  |)resent  year  an  effort  was  made  to  settle  some  of  the  dis- 
puted points  concerning  the  habits  of  the  insect  so  far  north.  Two 
annual  broods  were  known  to  occur  in  the  southern  part  of  New  Jersey, 
while,  according  to  the  observations  of  Dr.  Smith  in  successive  years, 
the  insect  was  limited  to  a  single  brood  at  New  Brunswick,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State.  On  this  account  it  had  been  taken  for 
granted  that  but  a  single  brood  would  develop  further  north,  and  obser- 
vations made  by  Dr.  Howard  in  Connecticut  in  1895,  seemed  to  con- 
firm this  belief.  It  was,  therefore  quite  a  surprise  when,  beyond  question, 
two  well  marked  broods  were  observed  by  me  in  Albany  in  1895, 
and  a  small  third  one  the  pnesent  year  (1896).  Instead  of  retiring  in 
midsummer  to  hibernating  quarters,  there  to  remain  until  the  following 
spring,  as  at  New  Brunswick,  the  beetles  continued  their  feeding  and 
oviposition  so  late  in  the  season  that  larvae  were  to  be  found  so  long  as 
any  leaves  remained  suitable  for  their  food. 

Broods  in  z8g6,  in  Albany. 

The  larvae  of  the  first  brood,  those  from  eggs  deposited  by  the  over 
wintered  beetles,  were  observed  descending  the  trees  for  pupation  on 
June  19th.  On  the  22nd  a  number  of  the  pupae  were  collected.  The 
first  beetles  of  this  lot  appeared  the  30th,  and  by  July  7th  they  had  all 
transformed. 

Most  of  the  English  elms  in  the  vicinity  of  South  Hawk  street,  Albany, 
were  completely  defoliated  by  the  first  brood.  A  close  watch  of  this 
district  was  maintained  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  season.  July 
nth  a  cluster  of  eggs  was  found  on  the  large  lower  leaves  of  one  tree. 
Unfortunately  the  tops  of  the  tall  trees  were  so  inaccessible  as  to  make  their 
close  observation  impracticable.  It  is  probable  that  numbers  of  eggs 
were  laid  on  the  foliage  of  the  higher  branches  during  the  month  of  July, 
as  eggs  were  found  firom  day  to  day  on  the  rather  fresh  lower  leaves  at  a 
time  when  the  upper  appeared  to  be  in  even  better  condition. 
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On  South  Hawk  street,  an  English  elm,  which  had  been  defoliated 
by  the  first  brood,  was  throwing  out  a  fresh  crop  of  leaves  July  30th. 
This  recent  growth  was  abundantly  infested  with  both  eggs  and  young 
larvae.  August  nth,  eggs  and  larvae  were  still  abundant  on  this  tree, 
although  iis  foliage  was  almost  entirely  destroyed,  while  at  its  base  many 
larvae  and  a  number  of  pupae  were  seen.  Two  days  later  the  pupae 
were  more  abundant.  August  21st  this  tree  began  to  throw  out  a  third 
crop  of  leaves,  and  most  of  the  pupae  at  its  base  had  transformed.  This 
new  growth  was  but  little  injured,  although  a  week  later  other  trees  in  its 
vicinity  were  found  to  have  been  recently  infested.  These  latter  larvae 
may  have  been  portions  of  a  third  brood. 

A  striking  example  of  the  work  of  the  second  brood  and  the  continued 
breeding  of  the  insect  until  late  in  the  autumn  was  observed  on  Wash- 
ington avenue  about  three  blocks  above  the  Capitol.  A  number  of 
English  elms,  which  had  been  but  slightly  attacked  last  year  and  had 
suffered  very  little  by  the  first  brood,  the  present  year,  were  badly 
injured  by  the  second.  Many  of  the  leaves  were  skeletonized  in  mid- 
summer, and  August  19th  pupae  were  lying  abundantly  aroimd  the  trees. 
Pupae  continued  to  be  found  in  large  numbers  until  after  the  middle  of 
September,  and  in  lessening  numbers  until  November  ist.  Larvae  were 
to  be  found  as  late  as  October  15th. 

On  Lancaster  street,  near  Lark,  there  are  several  English  elms  which 
had  suffered  little  injury  during  the  summer.  Much  to  my  surprise, 
hundreds  of  full  grown  larvae  were  on  the  walk  beneath  the  trees  on 
October  12th.  Their  abundance  so  late  in  the  season  in  such  numbers 
render  it  quite  probable  that  they  belonged  to  the  third  brood,  rather 
than  that  they  were  belated  individuals  of  the  second. 

Observations  in  Troy. 
The  occurrence  of  two,  and  probably.of  three,  broods  was  even  more 
conclusively  shown  by  the  observations  made  at  Troy,  N.  Y.  On  Eagle 
street  in  that  city,  there  is  a  row  of  small  English  elms,  which  when  first 
visited  on  August  i8th  presented  a  sad  sight.  Every  leaf  had  been 
skeletonized,  and  there  were  only  the  dried  remains  of  what  had  been  a 
luxuriant  foliage.  In  other  parts  of  the  city  the  trees  had  given  out  new 
leaves,  which  were  badly  infested  with  eggs.  Eleven  days  later,  the  new 
leafage  on  Eagle  street  was  already  badly  infested  with  eggs  and 
recently  hatched  larvae.  Four  egg  clusters  were  counted  on  a  small 
twig  bearing  but  five  leaves.  September  9th  there  were  many  young 
larvae  and  a  few  nearly  full-grown,  and  numerous  egg  clusters  —  on  a 
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single  leaf  there  were  six,  A  week  later  the  new  foliage  had  suffered 
severely.  Four  or  five  larvae  were  commonly  found  on  a  small  leaf.  Most 
of  them  were  about  half-grown,  and  a  few  were  full-grown.  September 
25th  many  larvae  and  a  few  pupae  were  found  on  the  trunks  of  the  trees. 
A  number  of  half-grown  larvae  and  some  beetles  were  feeding  on  the 
leaves.  October  ist  a  few  larvae  were  feeding;  full-grown  ones  and 
numbers  of  pupae  were  seen  on  the  trunks  and  at  the  base  of  the 
trees,  and  beetles  were  feeding  on  the  leaves.  On  the  2  2d  of 
October  several  young  larvae  were  seen  on  a  bunch  of  the  greenest 
leaves,  and  near  them  a  cluster  of  egg  shells  from  which  they  had 
probably  emerged  within  a  few  days.  October  31st  several  full 
grown  larvae  and  a  pupa  were  found  at  the  base  of  one  tree,  and  also  a 
beetle  just  completing  its  transformations.  On  one  tree  with  exception- 
ally green  leaves,  a  number  of  very  small  larvae  were  seen,  and  near  them 
a  cluster  of  egg  shells.  At  this  time  most  of  the  English  elms  were  leaf- 
less. One  week  later,  November  7th  (the  last  observation  for  the 
season),  a  few  pupae  were  still  to  be  found,  which  transformed  success- 
fully to  beetles.  The  above  facts  indicate  most  clearly  that  the  beetles 
would  continue  reproduction  so  long  as  there  was  suitable  food.  It 
also  seems  reasonable  to  refer  the  latest  larvae  and  pupae  to  a  limited 
third  brood,  rather  than  to  the  progeny  of  belated  individuals  of  the 
second  brood. 

Notes  on  Oviposition  and  Transformations. 

In  connection  with  observations  of  the  beetle  in  nature,  breeding 
experiments  were  also  attempted.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
new  leaves  for  the  larvae,  they  were  not  so  successful  as  could  be  desired. 

On  the  6th  of  July  a  large  number  of  recently  transformed  beetles  were 
confined  with  fresh,  though  old,  elm  leaves.  They  fed  so  voraciously  that 
a  new  supply  was  furnished  them  every  two  or  three  days ;  especial  care 
was  taken  to  introduce  no  eggs  with  the  food.  Egg  clusters  were 
found  as  follows:  i  on  the  8th;  4  on  the  nth;  i  on  the  13th;  3  on  the 
14th;  2  on  the  i6th;  15  on  the  i8th;  9  on  the  21st;  3  on  the  23rd; 
and  2  on  the  25th, —  the  oviposition  having  extended  over  seventeen  days. 
Most  of  the  eggs  were  deposited  in  normal  clusters  and  were  fertile, 
although  the  conditions  in  the  cage  were  not  quite  normal.  From  the 
above  data  it  would  appear  that  in  summer  most  of  the  eggs  are  laid  12 
to  14  days  after  the  perfect  form  is  assumed. 

At  this  time  tender  leaves  could  not  be  obtained,  and  the  young  larvae, 
under  the  ordeal  of  their  confinement,  perished  a  few  days  after  emerging 
18 
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from  the  eggs.  Some  recently  hatched  larvae  were  found  on  a  tree  July 
30th,  and  were  successfully  reared  to  the  pupa  —  one  assuming  that  form 
August  nth  and  others  a  few  days  later.  Young  larvae  taken  on  a  tree 
September  9th,  pupated  October  7th.  The  eggs  and  larvae  of  this  insect 
on  a  leaf  are  represented  in  figure  i  of  plate  VIII, — in  the  Icfwer  left- 
hand  comer  an  egg  cluster  is  shown  enlarged. 

The  duration  of  the  egg  stage  in  July  averaged  about  5  days,  that  of 
the  larva  15  to  20  days,  and  of  the  pupa  7  days.  In  the  autumn,  as 
might  be  expected,  these  periods  are  considerably  prolonged  by  the  colder 
weather.  In  September,  the  pupa  stage  was  observed  to  last  12  days, 
and  in  October  twice  as  long. 

The  duration  of  the  beetle's  existence  is  also  of  interest  since  it  has  a 
bearing  on  the  probability  of  the  occurrence  of  a  third  brood.  A  record 
of  the  mortality  of  those  confined  in  a  cage  July  6th  (see  above)  was 
kept,  which  is  as  follows:  7  dead  the  i6th;  4  the  i8th;  5  the  21st;  2  the 
23rd;  15  the  25th.  Most  of  those  that  died  the  23rd  or  before  were 
badly  affected  with  a  fungus,  Sporotrichum  efitomophilum  Peck,  and  many 
of  them  may  have  been  killed  by  it.  The  death  of  the  others  may  have 
been  hastened  by  the  unnatural  conditions  of  confinement.  As  but  few  of 
the  beetles  died  before  most  of  the  eggs  had  been  laid,  it  is  probable  that 
they  live  but  a  short  time  after  having  provided  for  the  perpetuity  of  the 
species. 

Although  eggs  and  larvae  were  not  obtained  from  individuals  known  to 
belong  to  the  second  brood,  yet  the  rearing  to  the  pupa  and  imago  stages, 
of  those  collected  abroad  as  cited  above,  show  conclusively  that  there 
was  ample  time  for  three  generations  during  the  activity  of  the  insect. 
The  beetles  were  seen  feeding  the  latter  part  of  August,  during  September, 
and  even  into  October,  and  eggs,  or  evidences  of  recent  oviposition, 
existed  throughout  the  time.  The  limited  life  of  the  beetles  after  ovi- 
position  observed  in  July,  renders  it  most  probable  that  the  same  was 
true  later  in  the  season.  From  the  preceding,  there  is  hardly  room  for 
doubt  that  there  was  a  genuine  third  brood  of  the  insect  in  Albany  and 
Troy  the  present  year. 

Pood-Habits  of  Larvae  and  Beetles. 
Some  of  the  young  larvae  obtained  from  eggs  in  July  were  fed  with  the 
greenest  of  the  old  leaves  that  could  be  obtained.  Everyone  of  several 
lots  died  after  a  few  days,  and  then  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  unable  to 
develop  upon  the  old  growth.  August  nth,  some  half  and  some  nearly 
full  grown  larvae  were  placed  on  old  leaves.    They  at  once  began  feeding. 
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and  eventually  matured.  The  next  day  some  recently  hatched  ones 
found  on  a  tree  were  transferred  to  an  old  leaf,  and  a  fair  proportion  of 
them  completed  their  transformations.  That  the  larvae  actually  mature 
on  old  foliage  is  rendered  certain  by  the  development  of  a  large  second 
brood  on  a  number  of  trees  wliich  had  been  scarcely  injured  by  the  first 
brood,  and  by  the  continued  breeding 
of  the  insect  on  them  until  late  in  the 
autumn,  as  recorded  before.  A  leaf 
skeletonized  by  the  larvae  is  shown  in 
figure  4.  Many  trees  had  nearly 
every  leaf  as  badly  eaten  as  the  one 
photographed. 

The  ravages  of  the  second  brood 
of  beetles  in  Capitol  Park  on  the 
American  elms  (Ulmus  Americana) 
was  much  more  marked  than  of  the 
one  earlier  in  the  season.  One  tree 
was  nearly  defoliated,  and  large  por- 
tions of  adjacent  ones.  The  injury  to 
American  elms  in  other  parts  of  the 
city  was  comparatively  slight,  so  far 
as  observed,  although  they  were  in 
close  proximity  to  baldly  infested 
English  elms. 

The  larvae,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, may  play  the  part  of  cannibals. 
In  one  instance,  when  food  had  not  been  given  them  in  three  days  and 
all  the  leaves  had  been  eaten,  —  upon  opening  the  box  containing  them, 
a  larva  was  seen  devouring  a  living  pupa :  it  had  already  eaten  away  a 
large  portion  of  the  dorsal  wall  of  its  thorax. 

The  beetles,  as  before  noted,  are  ravenous  feeders  before  oviposition — 
commonly  eating  large  holes  in  the  leaves.  In  one  case  observed  August 
31st,  they  had  been  skeletonizing  an  old  leaf  in  a  manner  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  young  larvae.  The  leaf  was  unusually  dry  and  somewhat 
dusty,  and  its  unpalatable  condition  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
departure  from  their  ordinary  feeding  habit. 
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Fig.  4 — Work  of  elm-leaf  beetle  larvae. 


Spread  of  the  Insect  in  Albany. 
The  area  occupied  in  numbers  by  the  first  brood  of  the  insect  the 
present  year  corresponded  quite  closely  with  the  thickly  infested  area  of 
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1895.  It  would  only  be  necessary  to  extend  the  lines  indicated  in  1895 
a  few  blocks  westward  and  northward  to  have  the  two  areas  coincident 
The  badly  infested  area  in  1896  was  the  southern  portion  of  the  city 
bounded  on  the  north  by  State  street,  on  the  west  by  Dove  street,  and 
on  the  south  by  Beaver  Park.  A  limited  infestation  was  noticed  in  the 
vicinity  of  North  Hawk  street  and  Clinton  avenue. 

The  second  and  third  broods  materially  extended  the  thickly  in- 
fested area.  The  westward  extension  is  to  Lark  street,  but  in  Lancaster, 
reaching  almost  to  Washington  Park.  The  large  second  brood  on  the 
Washington  avenue  trees,  hitherto  practically  free  from  the  pest,  defines 
the  northwestern  limit  at  the  corner  of  Lark  street  and  the  avenue.  The 
defoliation  of  trees  in  Capitol  Park  and  on  the  streets  lying  off  North 
Hawk  street,  indicates  a  northern  extension  of  the  insect  which  is  virtually 
limited  by  Third  street,  and  easterly  and  westerly  by  North  Pearl  and 
North  Swan  streets  respectively. 

The  slow  spread  of  the  insect  is  in  accordance  with  the  partial  nugra- 
tory  habit  recorded  by  Dr.  Riley,  although  signs  of  its  presence  in 
limited  numbers  are  to  be  found  over  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  city 
than  indicated  above — practically  the  greater  portion. 

Ravages  in  Albany. 

The  ravages  of  this  insect  in  Albany  the  present  year  were  very  severe. 
In  the  southern  portion  of  the  city,  where  the  insect  has  been  established 
for  several  years,  almost  every  English  and  Scotch  elm  was  defoliated  at 
least  once,  and  a  number  suffered  the  loss  of  their  second  leaves.  The 
early  part  of  the  season,  a  number  of  fine  trees  had  died  and  were  removed. 
Apparently,  it  only  requires  three  or  four  years  of  successive  defoliation 
to  kill  the  elms.  A  row  of  nine,  on^South  Hawk  street,  formerly  splendid 
specimens  of  the  English  elm,  are  nearly  ruined  and  will  probably  die  the 
coming  season.  The  Americanjelms  were  severely  injured  in  some  places, 
several  having  been  nearly  defoliated  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer. 
The  injuries  to  this  native  species  are  on  the  increase,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  large  number  that  have  been  attacked.  It  is  safe  to  estimate  that 
over  two  hundred  fine  elms  injthe  southern  residential  portion  of  the  city 
have  already  been  killed  by  this  pernicious  pest.  From  present  indica- 
tions, it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  European  elms  will  be  de- 
stroyed and  the  American  elms  seriously  injured,  unless  the  insect  be 
checked  in  its  destructive  course,  by  effective  action  of  the  citizens  of 
Albany  or  its  civic  authorities. 
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Injuries  in  Troy  and  Vicinity. 

The  neighboring  city  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  six  miles  northward  of  Albany, 
was  visited  August  i8lh  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  operations  of  the 
elm-leaf  beetle  there  and  in  the  vicinity.  It  was  found  that  the  foliage 
of  most  of  the  English  elms  throughout  the  city  had  been  completely 
skeletonized  by  the  larvae  of  the  first  brood.  From  the  western  end  of 
Hyland  avenue,  commanding  a  view  of  a  large  portion  of  the  city,  the 
brown,  dead  leaves  could  be  seen  in  all  directions,  and  gave  the  impres- 
sion of  an  extensive  destruction  by  fire. 

A  closer  examination  of  the  condition  of  the  English  and  Scotch  elms  * 
throughout  the  city,  showed  that  the  infestation  and  consequent  damage 
was  fully  as  great  as  appeared  from  a  general  view.  The  elms  every- 
where were  seriously  injured,  and  in  most  instances  the  first  crop  of  leaves 
had  been  completely  destroyed.  It  was  learned  that  the  insect  had  been 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  for  years  past — at  least  three.  From  this  it 
would  appear  that  the  beetles  must  have  entered  Troy  in  1892,  and 
possibly  earlier.  The  city  had  certainly  suffered  more  from  the  insect 
the  past  year  than  had  Albany. 

The  most  badly  infested  region  in  Troy  was  between  the  Hudson  river 
on  the  East  and  Fifteenth  street  on  the  West,  extending  from  near  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  city,  to  Hoosick  street  on  the  north.  The 
southern  end  of  Green  Island  and,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  a^ 
large  portion  of  the  city  of  Watervliet  (formerly  West  Troy),  was  also 
badly  infested.  The  insect  was  found  in  limited  numbers  on  the  high 
lands  east  of  Troy,  along  Tibbets  avenue,  at  Albia,  and  at  Averill  Park 
in  the  town  of  Sand  Lake,  ^ome  seven  miles  southeast  of  the  city.  On 
the  north  and  west  of  Troy,  signs  of  it  in  limited  numbers  were  seen  over 
most  of  adjoining  Lansingburg,  and  in  portions  of  Cohoes  and  Water- 
ford  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  It  had  become  established  at 
Menands,  half  way  between  Albany  and  Troy,  in  considerable  numbers. 
It  had  also  been  found  by  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  Entomologist  to  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Mechanicville,  about  ten  miles  north  of 
Troy. 

Associated  Insects. 

The  elm-leaf  beetle  finds  a  very  efficient  ally  in  its  destructive  work  in 
the  European  Coccid,  Gossyparia  ulmi  (Geoff.),  which  is  widely  dis- 
tributed over  Albany,  Troy  and  Watervliet.  The  insect  was  so  numerous 
on  many  trees  that  the  leaves  and  branches  were  blackened  by  the  fungus 
growing  in  its  abundant  secretibn  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  them 
conspicuous  at  a  distance.     Its  occurrence  in  such  numbers  must  weaken 
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the  trees  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  course  of  time.  For  a  more 
extended  notice  of  this  insect  see  subsequent  pages  of  this  report  (XII). 
The  injured  and  dying  elms  were  also  attacked  by  the  pigeon  Tremex, 
Tremex  columba  (Linn.),  in  numbers  both  in  Albany  and  Troy.  Many 
of  the  trees  showed  numerous  large  holes  made  by  the  Tremex  larvae. 
On  the  trunk  of  one  small  tree,  two  dead  females  were  held  by  their 
inserted  ovipositors,  and,  at  the  base  of  the  tree,  the  remains  of  four 
others  were  found.  The  parasites  of  the  Tremex  were  also  active.  One 
female  of  Thalessa  lunator  (Fabr.),  "  the  lunate  long-sting,"  was  taken 
•while  ovipositing  in  the  trunk  of  an  infested  tree.  The  remains  of  thirteen 
ovipositors  securely  fastened  in  the  trunk  of  one  small  infested  tree  were 
eloquent  testimonials  to  the  activity  of  Thalessa  in  its  search  for  the 
Tremex  larvae. 

Natural  Enemies. 

The  elm-leaf  beetle  has  so  few  natural  enemies  that  they  do  not  appear 
to  thin  its  ranks  materially.  A  number  of  dipterous  maggots  were  found 
among  a  mass  of  larvae  and  pupae  collected  at  the  base  of  a  tree.  There 
was  no  evidence  that  they  attacked  the  living  forms,  yet  more  occurred 
than  one  would  naturally  suppose  could  find  sustenance  in  the  small 
amount  of  decaying  matter  present.  Unfortunately  they  were  not 
brought  to  maturity,  and  the  species  could  not  be  determined. 

Ibdisus  spinosus  (Dallas)  was  detected  with  a  half-grown  larva  of  the 
elra-leaf  beetle  on  its  extended  beak,  and  it  was  also  reported  from  Pough- 
keepsie  as  preying  oh  the  insect.  A  larva  of  a  lace-wing  fly,  Chrysapa^ 
was  found  in  the  vicinity  of  some  dead  larvae  of  the  elm-leaf  beetle,  and 
it  was  thought  that  possibly  this  was  another  of  its  predaceous  enemies. 
A  mite  was  noticed  near  some  injured  eggs,  but  it  escaped  before  its 
identity  could  be  established  or  its  relation  to  the  mischief  ascertained. 

Many  of  the  beetles  were  killed  by  a  fungus.  It  affected  numbers  of 
them  in  the  breeding  cages,  and  on  some  trees  clusters  of  beetles  would 
be  found  filled  with  it.  Examples  were  submitted  to  State  Botanist  Peck, 
who  has  described  the  fungus  as  a  new  species  in  his  report  for  1896  under 
the  name  of  Sporoirichum  ento?nophilum.  Like  the  disease  affecting  the 
chinch  bug,  caused  by  S.  globulifirutn  Speg.,  that  of  the  elm-leaf  beetle 
can  not  develop  rapidly  in  the  absence  of  moisture.  The  affected 
beedes  were  found  only  where  there  was  abundant  moisture,  as  for  ex- 
ample, in  damp  crevices  in  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  in  masses  on  damp 
ground  and  in  moist  breeding  cages.  The  necessity  of  moisture  to  the 
development  of  Sporoirichum  eniomophilum  Peck,  renders  the  disease  of 
doubtful  value  as  a  check  on  the  undue  increase  of  the  elm-leaf  beetle. 
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Remedies. 

The  proper  and  most  satisfactory  method  of  dealing  with  this  insect  is 
by  spraying  with  the  arsenites  (one  pound  Paris  green  to  200  gallons 
of  water)  when  the  recently  hatched  larvae  are  beginning  to  feed,  as  has 
been  frequently  pointed  out  before.  Unfortunately  for  the  general 
adoption  of  this  means,  the  machinery  necessary  for  spraying  large  trees 
is  so  expensive  as  to  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  many.  Where  a  large 
number  of  the  shade  trees  in  a  city  are  to  be  treated,  some  form  of  a 
steam  apparatus  for  spraying  appears  to  do  the  work  with  the  greatest 
efficiency  and  economy.  Although  the  machinery  may  be  expensive,  the 
cost  of  spraying  per  tree  is  by  no  means  large.  The  abundance  of  the 
elm-leaf  beetle  in  various  cities  has  forced  the  authorities  to  resort  to 
efficient  means  for  protecting  the  trees.  The  cities  of  New  Haven, 
Conn. ;  Springfield  and  Holyoke,  Mass. ;  and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  have  had 
constructed  various  successful  forms  of  steam  sprayers.  Some  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  using  the  machines  in  these  cities,  either  on  account 
of  their  large  size  or  the  noise  made  by  them  while  in  operation.  In  New 
Haven  it  was  found  necessary  to  close  the  street  during  the  spraying  to 
avoid  frightening  the  horses.  Among  the  best  of  these  may  be  men- 
tioned the  spraying  apparatus  constructed  under  the  supervision  of  Dr. 
E.  B.  Southwick  for  the  department  of  public  parks  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
It  consists  of  a  "  Diamler"  gasolene  motor  connected  with  a  three-piston 
Gould  pump,  the  latter  the  smallest  size  of  that  pattern.  The  motor 
and  the  pump  weigh  about  300  pounds.  The  whole  can  be  placed  in  a 
spring  wagon  with  a  100  gallon,  or  larger,  tank.  The  motor  costs  $250, 
and  the  pump  about  $50.  The  machine  can  be  operated  at  the  cost 
of  but  a  few  cents  a  day  and  makes  so  little  noise  when  running  as 
to  scarcely  attract  the  attention  of  passing  horses.  This  apparatus  will 
probably  be  found  much  more  satisfactory  than  any  makeshift,  although 
it  involves  a  greater  outlay  at  first.  For  description  of  this  apparatus, 
see  the  excellent  paper  by  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard  on  "  The  use  of  steam  ap- 
paratus for  spraying,"  in  the  Year  Book  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  1896,  pages  69  to  88,  from  which  the  preceding  has  been 
taken. 

There  are  now,  and  probably  will  be,  a  number  of  cities  and  large  vil- 
Istges  where  this  pest  is  prosecuting  its  destructive  work,  and  where  those 
in  authority  will  not  take  the  steps  necessary  for  protection  against  it  In 
such  localities  there  is  an  opportunity  for  some  enterprising  individual 
to  fit  up  the  proper  apparatus  and  contract  with  property  owners  for 
spraying  their  trees  either  at  so  much  a  tree,  or  at  so  much  for  the  season. 
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This  has  been  done  already  in  some  places.  At  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
Mr.  W.  S.  Bullard  has  engaged  in  such  work  for  the  past  few  years.  The 
firm  of  H.  I>.  Frost  &  Co.,  21  South  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  making 
a  speciality  of  all  kinds  of  spraying  and  of  pruning  trees.  The  members 
of  this  firm  are  graduates  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  and 
deserve  encouragement  in  this  comparatively  new  lirie  of  work.  Where 
no  provision  has  been  made  for  spraying,  or  where  it  has  been  carelessly 
done,  the  larvae  and  pupae  that  may  be  found  on  the  trunk  and  at  the 
base  of  the  tree  should  be  destroyed  with  hot  water  or  kerosene  emulsion. 
Many  of  the  insects  can  be  killed  in  this  manner,  but  only  after  they 
have  ceased  feeding.  This  measure  simply  reduces  the  number  of  the 
insects  of  later  broods.  It  may  be  made  more  effective  by  scraping  the 
rough  outer  bark  from  the  lower  limbs  and  the  trunk  of  the  tree  so  that  a 
larger  proportion  would  be  compelled  to  descend  to  the  ground  in  search 
of  a  hiding  place  while  transforming  instead  of  pupating  within  the 
crevices  of  the  bark.  A  rude  inclosure  or  box  around  the  base  of  the 
tree  would  also  be  of  service,  as  it  would  keep  the  larvae  from  straying 
where  they  could  not  be  so  easily  reached  and  killed. 


Odontota  dorsalis  Thunb. 

(Ord.  COLEOPTERA  :    Fam.  CHRYSOMELIDiB.) 

dorsalis  Thunberg  :  Getting.  Gel.  Aug.,  1805,  p.  282. 


Chrysomela  scutellaris  Olivier:    Ent.   Hist.    Nat. —  Coleopt.,  vi,  1808, 

p.  771,  PI.  2,  fig.  21. 
Hispa  suturalis    Harris:    in  Bost,   Journ.    Nat.  Hist,  i,   1835,  p.  147 

(pupa  [Fig.  2]  and  imago  described);  Ins.  Inj.  Veg.,  3rd  Edit,, 

1862,  p.  121  (description). 
AnopMs  scutellaris.      Fitch  :    5th  Rept.  Ins    N.  Y.,  1859,  p.  54  (brief 

notice   of  larva  and  imago);   the  same  in  Trans.  N.  Y.  State 

Agricul.  Soc.  for  1858,  xviii,  1859,  p.  834;  in  Country   Gent., 

xxvi,  1865,  p.  190  (ravages  on  Long  Island). 
Hispa  suturalis.     Packard:  Guide  Study  Ins.,  1869,  p.  504  (mention). 
Odontota  scutellaris,     Riley:  in  Amer.  Entomol.,  iii,  1880,  p.  151  (on 

Robmia  and  Quercus  alba), 
Anoplitis  Scutellaria.     Lintner:     ist  Rept.   Ins.   N.  Y.,   1882,  p.  320, 

(cites  Fitch). 
Odontota  dorsalis,      Horn:    in  Trans.  Amer.  Entomolog.  Soc,  x,  1883, 

pp.  296,  303  (description  and  synonymy). 
Odofito fa  scutellaris.     Dimmock:    in   Kingsley's  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  1884, 

p.  315  (not  confined  to  the  locust). 
Odontota  scutellaris.     Howard  :     Bull.      5      Divis.     Entomol.,     U.    S. 

Dept.  Agricul,  1885,  p.  7  (parasite  from  pupa  described). 
Odontota  suturalis,     Howard  :  in  Entomolog.  Amer.,  i,  1885,  p.  117  (two 

parasites  described). 
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Odontota  scuteliaris.     Packard:  5th  Rept.  U.  S.  Entomolog.  Comm., 

1890,  p.  .367  (in  New  England). 
Odontota  dorsalis,     Hopkins  :    Bull.  16  W.  Va.  Agricul.  Expt.  Stat.,  1891, 

p.  87,  PL  13,  fig.  i^a-d;  in  Canad.  Entomol.,  xxviii,  1896,  p.  248 

(food-plants,  destructive  in  W.  Va). 
Odontota  suturaiis,     Lintner:    loth   Rept.  Ins.  N.  Y.,   1895,  p.  369 

(parasitized  by  Derostenus), 
Odontota  dorsalis,     Lintner:   nth  Rept.  Ins.  N.  Y.,  1896,  p.  269  (on 

apple). 
Odontota  dorsalis,     Blatchley  :  in  Psyche,  vii,  1896,  p.  437  (in  Indiana). 
Odontota  dorsalis,     Chittenden  :  in  Bull.  9  New  Sen,   Divis.  Entomol., 

U.  S.  Dept.  Agricul ,  1897,  pp.  22-23  (herbaceous  food-plants). 
Odontota  dorsalis,     Webster  :    in   Bull.   74  Ohio  Agricul.  Expt.  Stat., 

1897,  p.  35  (abundance  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky). 
Odontota  dorsalis,     Wickham:  in  Canad.  Entomol.,  xxix,  1897,  p.  60, 

fig.  10  (in  Canada). 

This  insect,  although  quite  abundant   at  times   in  certain  localities, 

had  not  occurred  in  the  collections  made  by  me  in  Albany  and  Schoharie 

-counties,  or  in  occasional  collecting  in  other  portions  of  the  State.     From 

the  abundance  with  which  it  is  reported  below,  upon  the  locust,  it  may 

have  been  overlooked  by  me  in  my  limited  examinations  of  the  insect 

fauna  of.  that  food-plant.     Dr.  Fitch,  writing  in  1858,  stated  that  he  had 

never  met  with  it  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  although  common  in 

the  southern. 

The  Insect  on  Long  Island. 

Examples  were  received  by  me  on  August  31,  from  Dr.  Harrison  G. 
Dyar,  which  had  just  been  taken  by  him  from  locust  trees  (Robinia)  at 
Yaphank,  L.  I.  The  leaves  had  been  eaten  (PL  VIII,  fig.  2)  until  they 
bore  the  appearance  of  elm  leaves  attacked  by  the  elm-leaf  beetle,  and 
as  the  result  of  the  severe  injury,  the  fohage  was  rapidly  falling. 

In  a  re-examination  of  the  trees  by  Dr.  Dyar  a  week  later — a  road- 
side row  of  about  twenty  in  number  and  patches  of  locust  shrubs  in  a 
woods  opposite  —  all  the  remaining  foliage  had  turned  brown.  To  the 
east  and  the  west  of  this  locality  only  a  slight  injury  was  noticeable,  while 
to  the  northward,  in  another  row  of  locusts  between  two  fields,  the  leaves 
were  still  green  and  apparently  uninjured. 

In  West  Virginia. 
Dr.  A.  D.  Hopkins  has  written  on  the  abundance  and  injuries  of  this 
Chrysomelid  as  observed  by  him  in  1890,  at  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  and 
its  vicinity.     In  his  bulletin   on   "Insect  Ravages — Yellow  Locust'* 
(sup,  cit.),  he  has  stated  as  follows : 

"  This  beetle  was  extremely  plentiful  on  the  locust  leaves  at  the  time 
the  investigation  was  being  made  (early  August),  — as  many  as  eight  or 
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ten  were  frequently  found  on  a  single  leaf.  They  probably  appear  in 
May  or  June,  when  they  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves,  which  hatch  into  small  grubs  that  burrow  into  the  leaves  and 
feed  upon  the  substance  beneath  the  surface,  forming  blisters  near  the 
edges  which  usually  extend  to  the  midrib.  ♦  •  ♦  They  change 
within  the  blister  to  the  pupa  form,  from  which  the  beetles  soon  emerge 
and  feed  on  the  surface  of  the  remaining  unaffected  leaves.  The  blisters- 
formed  by  the  larvae  and  the  leaves  skeletonized  by  the  beetles,  •  •  • 
cause  the  leaves  to  turn  brown,  wither  and  fall.  •  •  •  Th^  beetle 
was  also  taken  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  the  locust  at  Morgan  town,  on 
June  loth,  and  at  Kanawha  Station  on  June  i6th. 

**  Like  the  plum  curculio,  it  is  the  habit  of  this  beetle  to  fall  to  the 
ground  when  alarmed,  and  in  the  case  of  valued  shade  trees,  it  may  be 
possible  to  destroy  them  by  the  jarring  process  which  is  successful  with 
the  curculio.  Their  habit  of  feeding  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves 
would  make  it  easy  to  treat  them  by  jspraying  the  trees  with  poisoned 

liquid." 

Food  Plants. 

Although  the  locust  is  the  natural  food-plant  of  this  insect,  it  seems 
not  to  be  entirely  confined  to  it,  for  Dr.  Dimmock  has  reported  it  as 
extending  its  devastation  to  a  number  of  other  trees. 

A  correspondent  of  the  American  Entomologist  (Vol.  iii,  p.  151), 
represents  it  as  devouring  the  advanced  foliage  of  Siberian  crab-apples 
in  the  first  week  of  May,  and  "  in  the  wild  woods,  the  tender  leaves  of 
Ulmus  Americana,^'  Finding  insufficient  food  in  the  mined  Robinia 
leaves,  they  attack  the  young  leaves  of  red-oak  (Quercus  rubra) ^  leaving 
other  species  of  oaks  near  by,  untouched.  Mr.  Hopkins  {ioc.  cit.)  found 
the  insect  feeding  on  the  foliage  of  white  oak,  beech,  birch  and  hawthorn 
in  West  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Chittenden  (/.  c.)  records  instances  of  their  feed- 
ing on  red  clover,  hog  peanut  (Faicata  comosa  which  is  the  Amphicar- 
pma  monoica  of  Gray's  Manual)  and  soja  beans. 

Dr.  Harris'  Account  of  the  Insect. 
According  to  Dr.  Harris,  the  beetles  may  be  found  pairing  in  Massa- 
chusetts, in  the  middle  of  June  and  laying  eggs  on  the  leaves  of  the 
locust  trees  which  are  transformed  to  the  perfect  insect  in  August. 
"  They  measure  nearly  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  are  of  a 
tawny  yellow  color,  with  a  black  longitudinal  line  on  the  middle  of  the 
back,  partly  on  one  and  partly  on  the  other  wing-cover,  the  inner  edges 
of  which  meet  together  and  form  what  is  called  the  suture ;  whence  the 
species  was  named   Hispa  suturalis  by  Fabricius;  the  head,  antennae. 
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body  beneath,  and  legs  are  black;  and  the  wing-covers  are  not  so  square 
behind  as  in  the  rosy  Hispa.*'     (PI.  VIII,  fig.  3.) 

The  Larva. 

The  larva  has  been  bnefly  characterized  by  Dr.  Fitch  as  —  **  a  small, 
flattened,  whitish  worm,  attaining  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  taper- 
ing from  before  backwards,  with  projections  along  each  side  like  the  teeth 
of  a  saw,  and  with  only  three  pairs  of  feet,  which  are  placed  on  its  breast ; 
eating  the  parenchyma  and  leaving  the  skin  of  the  leaf  entire." 

Parasites. 

Several  species  belonging  to  the  large  parasitic  family  of  Chalcididce 
have  been  reared  from  this  insect  by  Dr.  Riley,  and  described  at  his 
request  by  Dr.  Howard.  Spilochaicis  [Smicra\  odontotcR  Howard,  was 
reared  from  the  pupa  of  this  locust  feeder.  SympUzus  uroplatm  Howard 
feeds  externally  on  the  larva  within  its  mine.  Trichogramma  odontotcs 
Howard,  is  an  egg  parasite  issuing  in  July.  Derostenus  primus  Howard 
MS.,  was  reared  from  the  leaf  mine  of  Odontota,  Dr.  Howard  thinks  it 
may  be  a  secondary  parasite,  preying  upon  either  of  the  first  two 
species  {loc,  cit). 

Distribution. 

Dr.  Horn  has  given  the  distribution  of  this  insect  as,  **  Middle  and 
Southern  States.'*  Dr.  Packard  records  it  from  New  England,  Middle 
and  Western  States.  Prof.  Webster  has  mentioned  defoliations  by  it 
(more  or  less  complete)  in  southern  Ohio  and  adjacent  parts  of 
Kentucky. 


Balaninus  proboscideus  (Fabr.) :  Balaniniis  rectus  Say. 
The  Chestnut  Weevils, 

(Ord.  COLEOPTERA  :    Fam.   CURCULIONIDiE.) 

Fabricius:  Ent.  Syst.  em.,  tom.  i,  pars  ii,  1792,  p.  440,  No.  193  (descrip- 
tion, as  Curculio  proboscideus). 

Say:  Descript.  N.  Amer.  Curculionides,  1831,  p.  16;  Compl.  Writ., 
LeCont.  Ed.,  i,  1883,  p.  279  (original  description  of  Balaninus 
rectus). 

Glover:  in  Rept.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agricul.  for  1870,  1871,  p.  70,  fig.  13  {B. 
rectus  injuring  chestnuts,  life-history  in  brief). 

Packard:  2nd  Ann.  Rept.  Ins.  Mass.,  1872,  p.  17,  figs.  10,  11  (weevils 
in  chestnuts);  5th  Rept.U.  S.  Entomolog.  Comm.,  1890,  pp.  215- 
216,  fig.  69  {B.  rectus  in  acorns),  pp.  350-352,  fig.  132  (brief 
account  of  A  caryatrypes  \proboscideus\  in  chestnuts),  p.  354  {B, 
rectus  in  chestnuts). 
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Riley:  in  Canad.  Entomol.,  iv,  1872,  p.  19  {B.  uniformis  erroneously 
•   referred  to  B.  rectus)  \  4th  Rept.  Ins.  Mo.,  1872,  p.  144  (injury, 

life-history  in  brief  of  B,  rectus,  probably  B,  uniformis). 
Horn:   in  Proc.  Amer.  Philosoph.  Soc,  xiii,  1873,  pp.  457,  458,  459 

(describes  B.  caryatrypes  and  B.  rectus,  table  of  species). 
Blanchard:  in  Bull.  Brook.  Entomol.  Soc,  vii,  1884,  p.  107  (table  ot 

species;  B,  caryatrypes,  rectus  and  others). 
Hamilton  :  in  Canad.  Entomol.,  xxii,  1890,  pp.  1-3,  7  (habits,  distribu- 
tion, parasites  of  B,  caryatrypes  [referred  to  B,  proboscideus] 

and  B,  rectus)-,  in  Insect  Life,  iv,  189 1,  p.  130  {B.  proboscideus 

and  B,  rectus  commonly  infesting  chestnuts  and  chinquapins) 

p.  131  (larval  habits  of  B,  proboscideus). 
Lintner:  7th  Rept.  Ins.  N.  Y.,  1891,  p.  383  (mention);   in  Country 

Gentleman,  lix,  1894,  p.  504  (brief  mention);  loth  Rept.  Ins. 

N.  Y.,  1895,  pp.  501,  517  (mention,  all  referred  to  B,  caryatrypes). 
Riley- Howard  :  in  Insect  Life,  iv,  1891,  p.  93    {B.  proboscideus  and  B. 

rectus  reared  from  chestnuts  and  chinquapins,  notes  on  habits). 
McCarthy  :  in  Bull.  105  N.  C.  Agricul.  Expt.  Stat.,  1894,  pp.  267-272, 

fig.  I  (injuries  by  chestnut  weevils,  general  account  of  B.  pro- 

boscideus). 
Smith  :  in  Rept.  N.  J.  Agricul.  Expt.  Stat,  for  1893,  1894,  pp.  481-485 

(general  account  of  B.  proboscideus  and  B.  rectus);  Econom. 

Entomol.,  1896,  p.  236.  fig.  243  {B.  rectus  figured). 
Comstocks:  Manual  Study  Ins.,  1895,  p.  593  {B.  caryatrypes  and  B.^ 

rectus  mentioned). 
Sargent:  in  Gard.  Forest,  viii,  1895,  p.  8  (brief  account  after  Smith). 

"Wormy  chestnuts '*,  are  familiar  to  all  lovers  of  this  favorite  nut, 
although  few  can  recognize  the  parent  weevil  of  these  unwelcome  grubs. 
In  some  seasons  the  chestnuts  are  so  seriously  infested  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  crop  is  rendered  worthless  by  their  attack.  It  not 
infrequently  happens  that  a  lot  of  chestnuts  are  stored  in  some  box  or 
vessel  soon  after  gathering  and  are  found  a  few  weeks  later  badly  infested 
and  sometimes  almost  destroyed  by  the  white  grubs  or  larvse  of  these 
weevils. 

Chestnuts  as  a  Market  Crop. 

The  growing  of  these  nuts  for  market  is  an  industry  that  is  yet  in  its 
infancy  in  this  country,  but  it  is  one  of  considerable  extent  and  may  be 
expected  to  develop  to  a  much  greater  degree  in  the  future.  There  are 
many  acres  in  this  and  other  States  now  almost  unproductive,  which  are 
capable  of  producing  large  crops  of  the  nut  at  a  slight  expense.  Great 
quantities  of  Spanish  nuts  are  imported  from  year  to  year,  although 
equally  good,  if  not  better,  ones  can  be  grown  here.  As  an  instance  of 
what  has  been  done  along  this  line  —  the  twenty  acres  of  bearing  Paragon 
chestnut  trees  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Engle,  Marietta,  Pa.,  may  be  mentioned. 
Native  trees  were  cut  on  a  steep  hillside   and  the  sprouts  grafted  to 
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this  improved  variety, —  the  grafts  beginning  to  bear  when  about  three 
years  old.  The  trees  were  kept  properly  trimmed  and  the  ground  clear 
from  underbrush.  The  land  now  yields  more  in  value  than  an  equal 
area  of  potatoes  and  at  a  much  less  expense.  The  improved  varieties 
being  easily  grafted  on  native  stock,  makes  it  easy  to  transform  in  a  few 
years  comparatively  worthless  trees  to  valuable  fruit  producers.  The 
most  serious  drawbacks  are  the  underbrush,  injury  by  insects,  and  thieves. 

Extent  of  Injury  by  Chestnut  Weevils. 

The  amount  of  injury  by  these  insects  varies  much  both  with  the  season 

and  the  locality.     Mr.  R.  C.  Hewson,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  estimates  the 

annual  loss  of  native  nuts  in  that  vicinity  at  from  five  to  ten  per  cent  of 

the  crop.     This  appears  to  be  rather  a  conservative  estimate,  since  in 

Massaqhusetts  as  high  as  forty  per  cent  of  the  chestnuts  in  certain  seasons 

are  injured  by  these  weevils.     Sometimes  in  New  Jersey  fifty  per  cent  of 

the  Japanese  and  Spanish  varieties  are  ruined,  and  Dr.  Smith  cites  an 

instance  in  which  the  crop  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  at  the  Parry 

Brothers  nursery.     The  loss  in  Maryland  ranges  from  ten  to  twenty-five 

per  cent,  in  Delaware  from  thirty  to  forty,  and  in  North  Carolina  from 

ten  to  fifty — possibly  averaging,  about  twenty  per  cent.      From   five  to 

twenty-five   per  cent  of  the  few  native  nuts  in  Michigan  are  injured  by 

the  weevils. 

The  Genus  Balaninus, 

This  genus  is  remarkable  among  the  Curculionida:  or  snout  beetles  for 

the  unusually  long  proboscis  or  snout,  —  it  being  rarely  shorter  than  the 

body,  and  in  the  female  it  is  frequently  twice  the  length.     The  members 

of  this   genus  feed  in   the   larval   state  on  chestnuts,  walnuts,  hickory 

nuts  and  hazelnuts  —  all   having  thick   husks  and  hence  necessitating 

a  very  long  beak  for  the  purpose  of  perforating  to  the  kernel  that  the  eggs 

may  be  deposited  near  a  suitable  food  supply.    The  extremely  long  beak 

may  well  be  regarded  as  a  special  adaption  to  the  requirements  of  the 

existence  of  this  genus.     It  also  differs  from  the  other  Curadionida^  and 

in  fact  from  all  other  known  Coleoptera,  by  having  the  mandibles  vertical 

instead  of  horizontal.     The  structure  of  this  form  is  so  different  from  its 

allies  that  it  has  been  raised  to  sub-family  rank  (LeConte-Horn :  Rhyn- 

chophora  of  America^  1876,  p.  322). 

Two  Species  Attacking  Chestnuts. 
There  are  at  least  two  species  that  injure  chestnuts  in  this  country.    The 
great  chestnut  weevil,  Balaninus  proboscidetis  (Fabr.),  formerly  known  as 
B,  caryatrypes  Bohm.,  is  the  larger.    This  form  may  be  separated  firom  the 
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Other  American  species  of  this  genus  by  the  first  joint  of  the  antenna 
being  shorter  than  the  second.  It  is  beautifully  variegated  with  fuscous 
lines  and  spots  interspersed  among  the  dense  clothing  of  ochreous  scales 
on  the  thorax  and  wing-covers.  Some  examples  are  entirely  ochreous. 
The  beak  of  the  female  varies  in  length  from  one  and  one-fourth  to  twice 
the  length  of  the  body.  Its  distribution  has  been  given  as  follows: 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  District  of  Columbia,  North 
Carolina,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Tennessee,  Middle  States  west- 
ward. Other  localities  are  recorded  by  McCarthy  for  chestnut  weevils, 
but  the  species  are  not  indicated.  The  smaller  chestnut  weevil,  Balamnus 
rectus  Say,  has  a  wider  recorded  distribution,  as  follows :  Canada,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  District  of  Columbia, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Southern  States  and  Arizona.  Besides 
the  above,  chestnut  weevils  have  been  reported  from  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Georgia,  Michigan  and  Missouri,  but  without  having  been 
referred  to  either  species.  Possibly  each  of  the  species  may  have  a  dis- 
tribution over  the  United  States  co-extensive  with  its  chosen  food. 

B.  rectus  varies  in  size  from  about  one-sixth  to  one-third  of  an  inch  in 
length.  The  general  color  of  the  scales  and  hair  is  light  brown  above, 
paler  below ;  on  the  thorax  there  is  a  dark  brown  discal  stripe,  which  is 
limited  at  the  sides  and  divided  longitudinally  by  a  pale  yellow  line. 
The  elytra  are  variously  marked  with  tne  same  color.  The  beak  of  the 
female  is  very  long,  being  equal  to  or  even  longer  in  proportion  than  in 
B,  proboscideus.  The  long  beak  and  the  long  conical  thorax  is  said  to 
distinguish  B.  rectus  from  the  other  species  of  the  genus.  The  male  is 
not  so  easily  recognized:  "It  has  a  shorter  thorax, but  it  is  still  narrowed 
anteriorly;  this,  with  small  femoral  tQOth,  oval  elytra  rapidly  narrowed 
from  base,  and  a  yellowish  or  brownish  spot  of  condensed  scales  on  each 
side  of  the  central  line  of  the  metasternum  (occasionally  obsolete),  will, 
with  practice,  distinguish  it."     (Hamilton.)     (See  PL  VIII,  figs.  4,  6.) 

Life-History. 
The  life-history  of  these  two  species  agrees  quite  closely,  so  far  as 
known.  The  weevils  of  B,  proboscideus  appear  about  the  time  of  the 
blossoming  of  the  chestnut  trees,  —  this  being  variable  in  the  different 
latitudes,  and  oviposit  in  the  young  burrs.  The  long  beak  of  the  female 
is  used  to  pierce  the  husk  to  the  kernel,  and  one  or  more  eggs  are  then 
deposited  therein.  The  slight  injury  done  the  burr  and  the  nut  at  this 
early  period  of  its  development  soon  heals  and  shows  no  indication  of 
the  grub  within  as  it  comes  to  maturity.     The  holes  noticed  in  "wormy 
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chestnuts*'  are  made  for  the  exit  of  the  larva  (PL  VIII,  fig.  5).  The 
female  lives  but  a  short  time^ — a  week  or  two  at  the  most.  All  of  the 
larvae  of  this  species  enter  the  ground  in  the  autumn,  none  wintering 
in  the  nuts  although  thought  probable  by  some  writers. 

The  adults  of  B.  rectus  appear  also  about  the  time  of  the  blossoming 
of  the  chestnuts.  When  rearing  this  species,  Dr.  Hamilton  found  that  its 
appearance  in  the  breeding  cage  was  much  more  irregular  than  was  that 
of  the  preceding,  —  varying  from  June  28  to  October  i.  On  the  latter 
date,  there  were  in  the  cage  pupae  in  various  stages  and  many  larvae  that 
would  doubtless  live  over  the  approaching  winter.  A  delay  until  the 
second  season  is  quite  common  in  this  species  and  is  one  of  nature's 
safeguards  against  extermination  should  there  be  an  entire  failure  of 
the  crop  in  any  one  year,  as  happens  occasionally.  The  preceding  species 
has  been  reared  only  from  chestnuts,  while  B.  rectus  is  known  to  breed 
also  in  chinquapin  nuts  and  agorns.  This  diversity  of  food  habit  in 
B,  rectus  may  account  in  part  for  the  marked  irregularity  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  weevils.  There  appears  to  be  no  record  of  B,  probos- 
cideus  remaining  over  until  the  second  year  in  the  pupa  state,  although 
it  is  probable  that  such  instances  occur.  The  method  of  oviposition  of 
the  smaller  weevil  appears  to  be  practically  the  same  as  in  the  larger 
species. 

Urosigalphus  armatus  Ashm.,  is  the  only  known  parasite  of  this  genus, 
having  been  reared  from  all  the  species  except  B,  obtusus  Blanch. 

Remedies  and  Preventives. 

It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  attempt  to  prevent  oviposition  in 
the  growing  nuts  by  poisoning  the  weevils,  even  if  practicable,  on  ac- 
count of  the  labor  involved.  Moreover,  it  has  not  been  shown,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  related  plum  curculio,  Conotrachelus  nenuphar^  that  these 
weevils  could  be  killed  in  this  manner.  Their  short  adult  existence  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  plum  curculio  would  lead  one  to  doubt  the 
efficacy  of  any  such  measure. 

The  best  methods  of  controlling  these  insects  will  be  in  preventive 
measures.  All  infested  nuts  should  be  destroyed  each  year  before  their 
occupants  have  had  opportunity  for  leaving  them  and  entering  the 
ground  for  their  transformations.  When  the  nuts  are  not  picked  from 
the  trees  they  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  they  fall  and  tested  by  turn- 
ing them  into  a  vessel  of  water,  when,  by  brisk  stirring,  most  of  the 
wormy  ones,  being  lighter  than  the  liquid,  will  float  to  the  surface  and 
may  easily  be  removed  and  destroyed.  The  others  should  be  taken  from 
the  water  and  after  drying,  placed  in  a  tight  receptacle  until  shipped, 
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SO  that  if  there  are  still  infested  nuts,  the  grubs  can  not  leave  and 
enter  the  ground  and  continue  their  attack  another  year.  A  more 
thorough  treatment  would  be  to  subject  the  nuts  in  a  tight  room  or 
box  to  the  fumes  of  carbon  bisulphide  for  about  twenty-four  hours, 
using  one  pound  of  the  carbon  bisulphide  in  shallow  vessels  to 
each  I, GOO  cubic  feet  of  space.  Fire  must  be  kept  away  from  this 
chemical  as  its  fumes  are  inflammable  and  explosive.  The  nuts  will  not 
be  injured  by  this  treatment. 

Jarring  the  trees  has  been  found  very  effectual  with  the  plum  curculio, 
and  it  should  be  of  equal  value  against  these  weevils,  while  requiring 
fewer  repetitions,  owing  to  the  shorter  period  of  oviposition.  By  visiting 
the  trees  each  morning  and  catching  the  weevils  as  they  fall  upon  a 
broad  sheet  prepared  for  the  purpose,  for  the  short  space  of  a  week  or 
two,  the  crop  would  be  comparatively  free  from  these  pests.  Oaks  and 
wild  chestnuts  should  be  as  remote  from  the  cultivated  ones  as  possible, 
that  they  may  not  serve  the  insects  for  breeding  purposes. 


Cicada  septendecim  Linn. 

The  Periodical  Cicada, 

(Ord.  Hemiptera  :  Subord.  HomopterA  :  Fam.  CiCADiDiE.) 

Additional  bibliography  to  that  contained  in  the  2nd  and  7th  Reports 
on  the  Insects  of  New  York. 

Smith:  in  Entomolog.  Amer.,  v,  1889,  p.  123  (brief  notice  of  brood 
VIII);  in  loth  Ann.  Rep.  N.  J.  State  Expt.  Stat,  for  1889, 
1890,  pp.  270-273,  fig.  (of  different  broods  and  their  appear- 
ances in  N.  J.);  Bull.  95  N.  J.  Agricul.  Coll.  Expt,  Stat.,  1893, 
pp.  3-6,  fig.  (expected  appearance  of  brood  XII,  recom- 
mendations) ;  in  Entomolog.  News,  v,  1894,  p.  145,  (general 
distribution  of  brood  XII;  English  sparrow  exterminating 
Cicadas);  in  Rept.  N.  J.  Agricul.  Expt.  Stat,  for  1894,  1895, 
pp.  582-591,  figs.  52-57  (general  account  of  appearance  of 
brood  XII  in  1894  in  the  State);  Econom.  Entomol.,  1896, 
pp.  140-145,  figs.  103-105  (brief  account  and  distribution  ot 
broods  in  the  U.  S.). 

Caulfield  :  in  20th  Ann.  Rept.  Entomolog.  Soc.  Ont.,  1890,  pp.  62-63, 
fig.  44  (brief  account  of  habits ;  rare  in  Canada,  not  in  Quebec). 

RiLEv;  in  Insect  Life,  iii,  1890,  p.  87  {Sphecius  speciosus  destroying 
Cicadas);  Bull.  31  Divis.  Entomol.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agricul.,  1893, 
pp.  14, 19  (injuring  apple  and  peach  trees);  in  Proc.  Entomolog. 
Soc.  Wash.,  iii,  1893,  pp.  115-118  (larval  life  of  the  17  and 
13-year  Cicadas);  in  Insect  Life,  vi,  1894,  p.  281  (reference). 
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Lintner:  7th  Rept.  Ins.  N.  Y.,  1891,  pp.  296-301,  fig.  24  (notice  of  ap- 
pearance in  1890);  9th  do.,  1893,  pp.  385,  440  (reference);  The 
Periodical  Cicada,  or  the  Seventeen-year  Locust :  Issued  as  a 
circular  of  four  pages,  June  19,  1894  (reprinted  in  the  follow- 
ing); loth  Rept.  Ins.  N.  Y.,  1895,  PP-  420-425,  figs.  14,  15 
(brief  account  of  brood  XII  in  1894),  pp.  518,  519  (con- 
tributions to  St.  Coll.). 

Motte:  in  Insect  Life,  iv,  1891,  p.  141  (broods  in  Ohio). 

Coquillett:  in  Bull.  27  Divis.  Entomol.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agricul,  1892, 
p.  44  (reference). 

OsBORN  :  in  Proc.  Iowa  Acad.  Sci.,  Vol.  i,  Part  ii,  1892,  separate,  p.  13 
(listed);  in  id.,  iii,  1896,  pp.  195-201,  PI.  XV  (distribution  of 
broods  V  and  XIII  in  Iowa). 

Chambliss:  Bull,  i,  Vol.  vi,  Univ.  Tenn.,  Agricul.  Expt.  Stat.,  1893, 
p.  6  (injunng  roots  of  apple-trees). 

Riley-Howard:  in  Insect  Life,  v,  1893,  p.  200  (irregular  appearance 
of  Cicada),  pp.  298-300  (distribution  of  broods  XVI  —  tre- 
decim,  and  XI  —  septendecim)  ;  in  do.,  vi,  1894,  p.  210  (refer- 
ence to  Bulletin),  p.  347  (reference),  p.  378  (eggs  supposed  to 
be  poisonous);  in  do,  vii,  1894,  pp.  276-277.  1895,  pp.  424- 
425  (Cicada  chimneys). 

Webster:  Bull.  45  Ohio  Agricul.  Expt.  Stat.,  1893,  p.  210  (injuring 
blackberries  and  raspberries,  dates  of  appearance  of  broods) ; 
Bull.  87  id.,  1897,  pp.  37-68,  PI.  I,  and  figs,  i-ii  (general 
account  of,  in  Ohio). 

Wheeler:  in  Psyche,  vi,  1893,  p.  510  (Malpighian  vessels  in  embryo). 

Davis,  W.T.:  in  Proc.  Nat.  Sci.  Assoc.  St.  Isl.,  iv,  1894,  pp.  13-15 
(appearance  on  St.  Isl.);  in  Journ.  N.  Y.  Entomolog.  Soc,  ii, 
1894,  pp.  38-39  (appearance  of  different  broods),  p.  96  (pupae 
found) ;  in  id.,  iii,  1895,  p.  143  (song  and  distribution). 

Garman:  in  6th  Ann.  Rept.  Ky.  Agricul.  Expt.  Stat,  for  1893,  1894, 
p.  95  (mention). 

Krom  :  in  Scientif.  Amer.,  Ixxi,  1894,  p.  295  (reason  for  Cicada 
chambers). 

Lander:  in  Scientif.  Amer.,  Ixxi,  1894, pp.  233-234,  fig.,  p.  327  (Cicada 
chambers^;  in  Journ.  N.  Y.  Entomolog.  Soc,  iii,  1895,  pp. 
33-38,  PI.  II  (Cicada  chambers). 

CoMSTOCKs:  Manual  Study  Insects,  1895,  pp.  150-151  (brief  notice). 

Love:  in  Journ.  N.  Y.  Microscop.  Soc,  xi,  1895,  pp.  37-45,  PI.  49 
(habiis,  stridulalion  and  chambers). 

ScHWARz:  Circular  22  2nd  Sen,  Divi<.  Entomol.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agricul., 
1897,  pp.  T-4  (distribution  of  broods  expected  in  1897). 

Slingerl.and  :  in  Rural  New  Yorker,  Ivi,  1897,  p.  437  (broods  in  Ohio, 
injuries). 

The  appearance  of  the  periodical  Cicada  in  any  k»cality  is  of  great 
popular  interest  on  account  of  the  number  of  years  the  in.'iect  spends  in 
the  larva  or  immature  form  under  ground.  The  loud  noise  made  by  the 
adults  and  their  occurrence  usually  in  large  numbers,  brings  them  lo  the 
attention  of  even  the  most  casual  observer.  The  appearance  of  the  in- 
sect is  followed  by  a  flood  of  local  literature  on  its  advent,  and  the  many 
19 
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Stories  of  all  kinds  concerning  it  and  its  ways  find  ready  credence  among 
the  people.  Each  return  is  also  of  interest  to  scientists  as  it  gives,  for  a 
brief  time,  an  opportunity  for  studying  the  ways  of  this  singular  insect. 
It  is  only  by  carefully  observing  their  number  as  they  appear  from  time 
to  time,  that  an  approximate  idea  can  be  obtained  of  the  rate  at  which 
the  insect  is  diminishing  in  number  with  its  successive  returns.  Thanks 
to  the  studies  of  the  late  Dr.  Riley,  we  know  pretty  closely  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  different  broods  of  the  insect  in  this  country  and  are  able  to 
foretell  their  appearance.  The  advent  of  the  Hudson  river  valley  brood 
in  1894  is  of  special  interest  to  us,  because  it  is  the  widest  in  range  and 
the  most  numerous  of  any  of  the  six  or  seven  broods  known  to  occur  in 
the  State  of  New  York. 

Characteristics  of  the  Insect. 
Most  people  have  seen  a  Cicada  (commonlyknown  as  a  locust)  and  many 
have  seen  both  pupae  and  adults  of  the  "periodical  Cicada."  The  wing- 
less, red-eyed  pupa  will  be  readily  recognized  with  the  aid  of  figure  2  of 
plate  IX,  and  needs  no  further  description.  The  perfect  insect  may  easily 
be  distinguished  from  the  common  dog-day  Cicada  or  harvest-fly,  Cuada 
tibicen^  by  the  eyes  and  the  veins  of  the  wings  being  a  bright  red.  More  or 
less  of  the  ventral  surface  of  the  abdomen  (especially  in  the  male)  and  the 
legs  are  of  a  dull  red.  The  dorsal  surface  of  the  body  is  almost  entirely 
black.  If  we  compare  the  periodical  Cicada  with  the  dog-day  Cicada  or 
harvest-fly,  we  will  find  that  the  latter  is  a  considerably  stouter  insect  with 
green  markings  on  the  thorax,  greenish  eyes,  and  the  veins  of  the  wings 
bright  green,  while  the  ventral  surface  is  more  or  less  covered  with  a 
white  powdery  substance.  The  male  and  female  of  the  periodical  Cicada 
with  their  wings  expanded,  and  one  with  its  wings  closed  as  in  rest,  are 
represented  in  figure  i  of  plate  IX. 

Oviposition. 
The  female, when  ready  for  oviposition,  selects  a  small  branch,  prefer- 
ably of  oak  or  apple,  but  almost  any  tree  except  the  pines,  and  placing 
herself  near  its  tip  she  proceeds  to  deposit  her  eggs.  With  her  ovi- 
positor she  saws  a  series  of  oblique  holes  in  the  twig  with  splintered 
outer  edges,  as  represented  in  figure  5.  In  each  she  places  from 
ten  to  twenty  eggs,  in  pairs  side  by  side,  but  separated  from  each  other 
by  portions  of  woody  fibre,  and  inserted  somewhat  obliquely  so  that 
their  ends  point  upward.  A  fissure  is  made  and  filled  with  eggs  in  from 
fifteen  to  forty  minutes,  when  at  a  slight  distance  on  the  twig  the  opera- 
tion is  repeated. 
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The  following  account  of  the  manner  of  oviposition  of.  the  Cicada  is 
based  on  some  interesting  observations  communicated  to  me  in  a  letter 
by  Mr.  Ira  H.  Lawton,  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Nyack : 

After  finishing  one  fissure  the  female  moved  slowly  forward 
about  two  steps,  depressed  her  ovipositor  about  45°,  and  setting 
her  saws  in  motion,  first  alternately  and  then  simultaneously, 
rapidly  penetrated  the  bark,  but  the  ovipositor  was  soon  elevated 
to  25^.  After  penetrating  to  the  full  length  of  her  ovipositor 
and  filling  that  chamber  with  eggs,  she  swung  a  little  to  one  side 
and  through  the  same  hole  in  the  bark  excavated  the  opposite 
chamber  and  filled  it  with  eggs.  The  making  of  each  chamber 
occupied  a  little  over  20  minutes  or  a  total  of  45  minutes  for  the 
whole.  During  the  cutting  of  a  fissure,  the  saws  made  about  80 
strokes  to  the  minute,  and  after  making  four,  the  female  would 
rest  for  a  time.  The  head  of  the  Cicadas  wfs  directed,  in  the 
main,  from  the  tree  but  not  invariably  so,  as  some  worked  with 
their  head  toward  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 

Sometimes  fifty  of  these  fissures  maybe  made  by  the  same  cicada 
female  in  a  twig,  provided  it  is  suitable  to  her  needs.     After  in  twig, 
depositing  her  conaplement  of  from  400  to  500  eggs,  she  drops  exhausted 
from  the  branch  and  dies. 

Natural  History. 

The  time  required  for  the  hatching  of  the  eggs  has  been  variously 
stated  at 'fifty-two  days,  forty-two  days,  and  even  so  brief  as  four- 
teen days. 

The  newly  hatche  1  Cicadas  are  slender,  grub-like  creatures  about  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  Ijng  (P'ig.  6).  They  are  as  lively  as  ants,  and  after 
running  about  on  the  tree  for  a  short 
time  they  drop  to  the  ground  where  they 
bury.  Their  strong  fore  legs  are  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  digging,  and  by 
their   use    they    burrow  in   search   of 

the     tender,     succulent      rootlets     into        Fig.  6   Ycnng  cicada,  gieatly  enlarged. 

which  they  insert  their  beaks  and  extract  their  modicum  of  needed 
nourishment.  The  larvae  grow  so  slowly  and  require  so  little  food,  that 
they  cause  but  slight  injury  to  the  trees  or  the  shrubs  to  which  they 
attach  themselves.  Ordinarily  they  remain  at  a  moderate  depth,  especially 
during  the  earlier  and  later  portions  of  their  existence,  though  at  times 
they  have  been  found  a  number  of  feet  below  the  surface. 
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Seventeen  years,  less  the  few  weeks  spent  in  the  adult  and  egg  states 
above  ground,  are  passed  by  this  insect  in  slow  prowth  and  development 
below  the  surface.  There  is  but  liitle  change,  except  increase  in  size,  in 
the  appearance  of  the  larva  during  this  long  period,  but  toward  its  close 
there  may  be  noticed  four  scale-like  appendages  which  represent  the 
rudimentary  wings.  These  have  been  gradually  developed  during  the 
later  stages  of  the  larval  existence.  The  emergence  of  the  insect  from 
its  underground  retreat,  although  sei)arated  by  such  a  long  period  of 
years,  is  remarkably  punctual,  rarely  varying  more  than  a  few  days  from 
the  usual  time.  In  the  spring  of  the  seventeenth  year  the  larva  makes 
its  way,  sometimes  with  great  difficulty  from  obstacles  encountered,  to 
near  the  surface  through  a  circuitous,  sm^ooth,  and  firmly  compacted  gal- 
lery, of  a  diameter  barely  sufficient  to  permit  its  passage.  In  its  upper 
portion,  at  the  proper  time,  it  transforms  to  the  pupa,  which  in  turn  forsakes 
the  gallery  just  before  it  is  ready  to  assume  the  perfect  form  and  climbs  the 
nearest  tree  or  other  support.*  Here  the  pupa  fixes  itself  firmly  and  aw^ts 
the  time  for  the  final  change.  The  pupal  shell  (PI.  IX,  fig.  2)  soon 
splits  along  the  back  and  the  creamy-white  adult  with  its  red  eyes  and 
the  black  spots  on  the  thorax  works  itself  slowly  out  of  the  old  case.  It 
is  soft  just  after  emerging,  and  as  it  dries,  the  parts  begin  to  harden  and 
slowly  to  assume  the  colors  natural  to  the  perfect  insect. 

The  cold  weather  that  prevailed  for  the  first  week  or  two  of  their 
appearance,  in  1894,  resulted  fatally  to  many,  and  large  numbers  of  the 
dead  might  be  seen  lying  upon  the  ground  or  clinging  to  the  trees,  —  in  the 
latter  case  often  half-way  out  of  the  pupal  shell.  The  adults  live  several 
weeks,  feeding  at  will  by  means  of  their  beak  on  the  sap  of  trees.  After 
pairing,  oviposition  occurs,  and  the  long  life-cycle  of  another  brood  is 
commenced. 

A  Thirteen-Year  Brood. 

In  the  Northern  States  of  the  Union  this  insect  occupies  seventeen 
years  in  completing  its  round  of  life  as  stated  above,  but  in  the  Southern 
States,  ranging  as  far  north  as  southern  Illinois,  there  is  a  form  which  re- 
quires but  thirteen  years  for  its  transformations.  It  is  to  all  appearances 
identical  with  the  one  occurring  m  the  Northern  States,  except  in  a  few 
minor  detai's.  The  greater  length  of  the  growing  season  in  the  south 
may  perhaps  account  for  the  (juickcr  development  of  the  larva.  Dr. 
Riley  was  of  the  opinion  ihnt  the  thirteen-year  for  n  was  but  a  race  of 
C.  sepiauUcim^  and  not  a  distinct  species. 


•  Under  certain  conditions  the  larva  extends  the  jfallery  into  an  above-ground  carthern  chamber, 
which  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 
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It  will  here  be  opportune  to  refer  to  the  attempt  by  Dr.  Riley  to  deter- 
mine by  experiment,  whether  these  two  broods  were  really  distinct  species 
or  only  races.  In  1885,  eggs  of  the  thirteen-year  brood  were  sent  to 
several  places  in  the  Northern  States,  and  similar  transfers  of  the  eggs  of 
the  seventeen-year  brood  were  made  to  the  Southern  States.  The  object 
of  the  transfer  was  to  test  the  question  whether  the  change  from  a  warm 
latitude  to  a  colder,  and  vice  versa^  would  have  any  marked  effect  in 
retarding  or  hastening  the  life-period  of  the  insect.  Two  lots  of  eggs  of 
the  thirteen-year  brood  were  received  by  me  in  July  from  Dr.  Riley  and 
were  placed  in  the  apple  orchard  of  Mr.  Erastus  Corning,  at  Kenwood, 
near  Albany.  The  tree  under  which  they  were  placed  bears  the  follow- 
ing inscription  on  a  zinc  label: 

**  Thirteen-year  brood  of  Cicada  (Riley's  Brood,  No.  VII J — eggs  from 
Oxford y  Mississippi,  planted  July  4,  1885.'* 

Additional  eggs,  together  with  the  larvae  that  had  hatched  while  in 
transit,  were  placed  under  the  same  tree  July  21.  If  any  of  the  insects 
have  lived  and  remain  true  to  their  period,  their  appearance  may  be 
expected  in  May  or  June,  1898.  Should  they  fail  to  appear  at  that  time, 
search  "will  be  made  for  them,  if  need  be,  for  two  or  three  successive  years, 
and  the  results  reported  to  the  Entomological  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  Washington.  Eggs  of  this  same  brood  were  also 
sent  by  Dr.  Riley,  to  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Boston,  Mass.;  Kittery  Point  and 
Brunswick,  Me.,  and  Ames,  Iowa. 

Distribution  of  the  Hudson  River  Valley  Brood. 

Dr;  Fitch,  in  1856,  gives  as  the  limits  of  this  brood,  the  valley  of  the 
Hudson  river,  from  the  vicinity  of  Schuylerville  and  Fort  Miller*  on  the 
north,  southward  along  both  sides  of  the  Hudson  to  its  mouth,  where 
it  extends  northeastwardly,  at  least  to  New  Haven  in  Connecticut,  and 
southward  across  the  northern  part  of  New  Jersey  and  into  Pennsylvania. 
Later  observations  enabled  Dr.  Riley  to  extend  the  limits  of  this  brood, — 
including  the  greater  part  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  most  probably; 
localities  in  Fairfax,  Albemarle,  Campbell,  and  Fulvanna  counties,  Vir- 
ginia; Charles  county,  Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Observations  and  reports  upon  the  occurrence  of  this  brood  in  1894 
enable  us  to  give  the  following  as  its  distribution  so  far  as  known: 

In  New  York  the  brood  was  reported  from  the  Rural  cemetery 
four  miles  north  of  Albany,  and  thence  southward  in  localities 
on  both  sides  of  the  Hudson  river  to  New  York  City;  at  New  Brighton, 

•  Forty-seven  miles  north  of  Albany. 
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Staten  Island,  in  millions,  and  also  in  abundance  at  Bay  Ridge, 
Flushing,  and  Queens,  on  Long  Island.  The  occurrence  of  the 
brood  along  the  Hudson  may  be  briefly  indicated  by  the  following 
notes:  New  York  county,  abundant  in  certain  localities  in  Woodlawn 
cemetery;  Westchester  county,  in  great  numbers  north  to  Croton; 
Rockland  county,  abundant  at  Palisades-on-the- Hudson,  millions  at 
Nyack ;  Orange  county,  millions  at  Highland  Falls,  West  Point,  Corn- 
wall-on- Hudson,  New  Windsor,  Newburg,  and  Middletown;  Dutchess 
county,  very  abundant  at  Beekman,  Poughkeepsie,  Johnsville,  Bangall, 
Annandale,Rhinebeck,  Rock  City,  Redhook,  Pine  Plains,  and  Barrytown; 
Ulster  county,  abundant  at  Wallkill,  millions  at  Marlboro,  and  large 
numbers  at  Milton,  some  at  New  Paltz,  a  few  at  Saugerties,  abundant  at 
Quarry ville;  Columbia  county,  very  abundant  at  Clermont,  and  Claver- 
ack,  millions  at  Hillsdale,  reported  from  Livingston  and  Stuyvesant ; 
Greene  county,  many  at  Catskill,  very  abundantat  Athens  and  New  Balti- 
more; Rensselaer  county,  abundant  at  Balh-on-Hudson;  Albany  county^ 
swarms  at  New  Scotland,  many  found  at  Voorheesville,  large  numbers 
at  Bethlehem  Center,  some  at  Kenwood,  abundant  near  Clarksville,  and 
in  the  Albany  Rural  cemetery  at  Menands. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  given  data  that  the  Cicada  was  quite 
numerous  in  localities  near  the  river  up  to  Putnam  county.  In  Orange 
county  they  were  reported  very  numerous  at  Middletown,  twenty  miles 
back  from  the  river,  and  also  at  several  places  nearer  the  Hudson,  show- 
*ing  that  this  is  one  of  the  strongholds  of  this  brood.  There  was  no  report 
from  Putnam  county  and  they  were  probably  not  abundant  there.  The 
northern  portion  of  Dutchess  county  is  another  stronghold  of  the  brood, 
as  they  were  found  in  numbers  extending  back  nearly  fifteen  miles  from 
the  river.  In  the  southern  portion  of  Ulster  county  the  Cicadas  were  in 
large  numbers  at  Wallkill,  ten  miles  from  the  Hudson,  and  at  other 
places  nearer  the  stream.  The  insect  was  found  in  force  in  the  southern 
portion  of  Columbia  county,  at  Hillsdale  at  a  point  about  ten  miles  from 
the  Hudson.  In  Greene  county  it  was  not  observed  far  from  the  river. 
It  was  abundant  on  the  Forbes  Manor  grounds  at  Bath  on- Hudson 
in  Rensselaer  county,  and  in  Albany  county  it  occurred  in  a  number  of 
places,  but  plentifully  in  only  a  few.  So  far  as  known  it  was  not  seen 
north  of  Troy.* 

In  New  England  it  was  reported  from  locahties  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
Haven,  Southington,  New  Britain,  Farmington  and  Winsted,  Connecticut, 
thus  extending  its  range  north  nearly  across  the  State  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts line. 

*  It  doubtless  occurred  north  of  this  locality  but  no  account  of  iit  presence  x<^^Q^f4x^* 
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In  New  Jersey  they  were  observed  in  every  county  in  the  state,  accord' 
ing  to  Dr.  Smith,  although  it  was  only  in  the  eastern  portion  that  they 
were  abundant.  They  were  the  most  generally  distributed  in  Bergen,  Hud- 
son, Essex,  Union  and  Morris  counties.  From  Pennsylvania  reports 
of  its  presence  were  received  from  Tunkhannock  and  Blue  Mountain. 

Distribution  of  the  variety  Cassinii. 
In  response  to  the  inquiry  instituted  by  me  in  a  circular  distributed 
in  June,  1894  (republished  in  my  loth  Report,  pp.  420-425)  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  above-named  variety,  a  few  replies  only  were  returned, 
their  small  number  doubtless  not  indicating  the  absence  of  the  variety, 
but  more  probably  their  non-recognition  by  the  ordinary  observer.  None 
were  observed  at  Nyack,  Bangall  or  Hillsdale.  A  few  were  seen  by  Mr. 
Livingston  at  Clermont,  and  at  Clarksville,  Mr.  Bagley  reported  about 
an  equal  number*^  Cassinii  being  rather  the  more  numerous. 

Time  of  Appearance  and  Continuance  of  the  Brood. 

The  regularity  of  the  time  of  the  appearance  and  disappearance  of  this 
insect  is  remarkable  when  its  long  terra  of  life  is  considered.*  Both 
in  this  and  in  the  adjoining  states  of  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey,  it  was 
quite  true  to  its  appointed  time  —  the  first  examples  of  the  perfect  insect 
being  seen  the  week  following  the '20th  of  May.t  The  peculiar  cry  of 
the  male  which  has  been  often  described,  was  first  heard  late  in  May 
in  some  places,  and  in  others  not  until  June  15th,  and  continued 
until  July  ist  in  some  localities,  and  in  others  until  the  i6ih,  from  indi- 
viduals which  were  the  last  to  mature.  None  were  reported  as  having 
been  seen  after  the  20th  of  July.  Thus  the  entire  time  during  which 
living  adults  were  to  be  found  hardly  exceeded  two  months. 

Pupae  were  first  seen  by  Miss  Emily  Morton,  of  New  Windsor,  in  the 
early  part  of  March  and  during  April  as  they  dug  their  way  through  the 
soil  of  a  green-house  on  the  heights  of  Storm- Kill  mountain. 

The  Cicada  Chambers. 
The  interest  aroused  by  the  advent  of  this  brood  was  greatly  augmented 
by  the  discovery  of  a  number  of  places  in  this  State  of  their  peculiar  clay 

*  As  an  exception  to  this  marked  reg^ularity,  Dr.  Riley  has  stated :  '*  The  Periodical  Cicada 
frequently  appears  in  small  numbers,  and  more  rarely  in  large  numbers,  a  year  before  or  a  year 
after  its  proper  period." 

tThe  actual  time  of  appearance  is  governed  \o  a  certain  extent,  not  only  by  temperature,  but 
largely  by  the  character  and  condition  of  the  soil.  At  New  Haven  it  was  observed  that  they 
issued  earliest  on  the  rocky  heights  where  there  were  but  a  few  inches  of  stony  soil,  and  the  latest 
to  appear  came  from  the  moist  ground  of  a  fruit  garden. 
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mounds  built  as  an  extension  to  the  underground  burrow  (Pis.  X,  XI), 
Only  two  other  instances  of  their  occurrence  prior  to  this  have  been 
given  by  writers,  to  be  noted  hereafter,  and  but  one  example  was  known 
in  any  collection  —  in  that  of  the  National  museum  at  Washington,  de- 
posited there  over  twenty-five  years  ago. 

The  distribution  of  these  above-ground  chambers  and  the  causes  lead- 
ing the  larvae  to  construct  them,  can  not  be  satisfactorily  explained. 
Their  occurrence  under  widely  different  conditions,  and  the  theories 
advanced  to  account  for  their  building,  renders  it  desirable  that  their 
localities  be  given  so  far  as  known. 

Their  Abundant  Occurrence  in  New  York. 

To  Benjamin  Lander,  of  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  belongs  the  credit  of 
having  discovered  and  studied  on  South  Mountain,  near  Nyack, 
by  far  the  largest  tract  of  ground  thickly  dotted  with  these 
chambers  that  had  ever  been  observed.  The  total  area  was  esti- 
mated by  him  at  about  sixty  acres,  with  five  to  twenty-two  of 
the  structures  to  the  square  foot.  Those  to  which  his  attention 
was  first  drawn,  occupied  a  small  tract  of  woods  that  had  recently  been 
burned  over.  Subsequent  visits  extended  the  area  far  beyond  this  tract, 
and  included  ten  acres  of  open  land  which  had  been  wooded  in  1877. 
Other  localities  of  the  chambers,  varying  in  their  extent,  were  also  found 
by  him  at  Nyack,  Upper  Nyack,  South  Nyack,  Grandview,  Piermont,  and 
on  the  top  of  the  Palisades  near  Alpine.  Several  of  these  areas  had  been 
burned  over.  Mr.  Lawton,  superintendent  of  schools  at  Nyack,  found  the 
chambers  in  small  numbers  on  a  slight  terrace  in  his  yard,  and  although 
hundreds  of  the  insects  came  up  in  other  portions  of  the  yard,  no  chambers  * 
were  built.  Quite  a  number  were  found  at  West  Point;  at  New  Windsor, 
Miss  Morton  observed  them  in  the  grass  and  in  the  rows  between  the 
garden  plants.  A  few,  which  were  about  two  inches  long  and  nearly 
horizontal,  were  reported  from  Johnsville.  They  were  also  seen  at  Marl- 
boro in  the  woods,  and  probably  further  search  would  have  revealed 
others.  In  the  sandy  soil  of  the  woods  along  the  river  at  Pough- 
keepsie,  the  ground  was  thickly  covered  with  them.  At  Bangall  they 
were  found  under  the  leaves  in  the  woods  among  three  times  as 
many  uncapped  holes:  several  acres  were  dotted  with  four  to  ten 
holes  to  the  square  foot.  At  Athens,  in  one  locality,  the  soil  was  not 
much  over  two  feet  in  depth  where  the  chambers  occurred,  while  in 
another  locality  covered  with  bushes,  no  rock  could  be  found  at  a  reason- 
able depth.  Mr.  Brooks  of  Athens  had  noticed  the  chambers  in  his 
apple  orchard  in  great  numbers  when  cultivating  it.     The  clay  was  then 
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dry  and  would  come  up  in  quite  large  pieces  holding  ihe  chamber?, 
but  they  did  not  appear  much  above  the  surface.  Mr.  H.  Van  Slyke 
found  on  May  r5th,  the  chambers  very  abundant  at  New  Baltimore,  dis- 
tributed over  a  fifty-acre  lot  from  which  the  brush  and  small  growth  had  . 
been  burned  about  three  weeks  before.  Over  much  of  the  ground,  there 
were  about  eight  to  ten  to  the  square  foot,  while  in  places,  nearly  three 
times  as  many  could  be  counted  in  the  same  space.  Frequently  they 
crowded  one  another,  and  from  three  to  five  had  been  fastened  together 
in  their  building.  Very  few  of  any  height  were  built  erect :  most  of  them 
curved  slightly  just  above  the  ground,  and  in  many  instances  the  cavity 
toward  its  end  was  nearly  horizontal.  They  varied  in  height  from  i}4  io 
^}i  inches;  in  breadth  from  i  to  i^^  inches;  general  height  2  inches  ; 
diameter  inside  s/^  inch,  rarely  ^  inch,     (Pis.  X  to  XIII.)* 

About  80  examples  of  these  interesting  structures,  representing  their 
peculiar  forms  and  varied  material,  are  in  the  State  Collection,  from 
the  following  localities : 

North  Fakins,  Knox  Co.,  Missouri;  Rahway,  N.  J.;  the  following 
New  York  localities;  Rural  Cemetery  near  Albany,  Bathcn-Hudson, 
New  Baltimore,  New  Scodand,  Athens,  Poughkeepsie  and  Nyack. 

In  New  Jersey  they  were  reported  to  Dr.  Smith  from  several  localities. 
At  Port  Elizabeth  a  recently  burned  tract  of  100  acres  was  covered 
with  the  buildings.  They  were  also  found  on  the  Orange  Mountains 
back  of  Montclair,  on  the  Palisades  above  Fort  Lee,  at  Closter,  Demarest, 
Cresskill,  Englewood  and  New  Durham.  The  occurrence  of  the  above- 
ground  chambers  was  not  reported  in  Connecticut. 

Construction  of  the  Chambers. 
The  chambers  are  constructed  by  the  pupae  with  soft  pellets 
of  clay  or  mud  brought  up  from  below  and  pressed  firmly  into 
place.  On  examination  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  well  rounded  and 
firmly  and  rather  smoothly  compacted  within,  although  the  marks 
of  the  claws  of  the  pupae  are  plainly  to  be  seen.  Leaves  and 
sticks  are  often  incorporated  in  the  outer  portions  of  the  walls.  Mr. 
Lander,  of  Nyack,  has  recorded  that  in  one  corner  of  his  garden,  open 
towers  only  of  about  one  inch  in  height  were  built  with  no  attempt  at 
roofing  them  over.  It  would  be  interesting  in  this  case  to  know  whether 
or  not  the  process  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  some  nocturnal  prowler 
devouring  the  Httle  builders.     In   this  connection   may  be   noted  the 

♦  These  plates  are  views  taken  for  me  at  this  locality  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  W.   W. 
Byington,  of  Albany. 
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interesting  observations  of  Mr.  Lawton  on  the  repairing  of  injured  cham- 
bers. He  found  that  in  every  case,  except  one,  the  pupae  repaired 
them  soon  after  the  injury  by  bringing  up  pellets  of  mud  and  roof- 
ing over  the  broken  portion  about  half  an  inch  from  the  top.  The 
repairs  were  begun  on  one  side  and  gradually  exttnded  over  the  open- 
ing horizontally,  there  being  no  attempt  to  form  a  dome-shaped  roof. 
Some  of  the  chambers  which  had  been  broken  off  at  12  :  15  P.  M.,  were 
found  with  a  few  pellets  in  position  at  12  145,  and  three  hours  later  the 
opening  was  entirely  closed  over.  At  one  time  a  pupa  was  caught  with 
a  pellet  of  mud  in  its  claws. 

When  the  time  for  the  final  transformation  has  come,  the  pupa 
makes  its  way  out  of  the  chamber  through  a  rounded  hole  made  by  it 
near  the  top,  of  a  size  barely  sufficient  to  admit  its  passage. 

The  Purpose  of  the  Chambers. 

Most  of  the  habits  of  animals  are  of  direct  advantage  to  them,  or  else 
they  may  be  explained  as  the  persistence  of  some  formerly  useful,  but 
which  under  changed  conditions  are  no  longer  of  value.  The  Cicada 
buildings  were  first  found  on  low  wet  soil  after  heavy  rains,  and  the 
natural  inference  was  that  they  were  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  escap- 
ing excessive  moisture  or  flooding.  In  1894,  they  were  first  noticed  on 
tracts  recently  burned  over,  or  in  places  where  the  soil  was  comparatively 
shallow.  The  early  spring  had  been  unusually  warm,  and  the  theory  was 
advanced  that  these  structures  were'reared  to  protect  the  insects  from  the 
heat  —  the  elevation  and  slope  of  the  land  in  many  cases  rendering  the 
earlier  theory  untenable.  Unfortunately  for  this  explanation,  the  pups 
persisted  in  building  their  above-ground  chambers  where  the  soil  was  far 
from  shallow  —  under  the  leaves  in  woods  not  recently  burned  over, 
and  in  other  places  where  the  ground  would  not  become  unnaturally 
heated.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  pupae  had  only  10 
descend  to  a  moderate  depth  if  uncomfortably  warm,  and  that  in  open 
fields,  at  least,  the  above-ground  chambers  would  be  much  warmer  on 
a  sunny  day  than  a  subterranean  burrow.  Moreover,  their  occurrence, 
sometimes  almost  covering  large  tracts,  and  again  alternating  with  open 
burrows  or  disappearing  altogether,  renders  a  broad  generalization  con- 
cerning their  purpose  extremely  unsafe. 

It  may  be,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Lander,  that  the  above-ground  cham- 
bers are  the  work  of  those  coming  to  the  surface  earlier  than  the  proper 
time  for  their  final  change,  as  they  were  probably  built  in  April  or  early  in 
May,  while  the  imago  did  not  appear  as  a  rule  imtil  the  latter  part  of 
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May  or  early  June.  If  the  insect  spends  a  week  or  more  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  surface,  it  is  manifest  that  a  burrow  capped  with  one  of  the  cham- 
bers would  be  more  secure  than  an  open  one.  There  are  a  number  of 
causes  that  might  hasten  this  upward  movement ;  e.  ^.,  the  amount  of 
water  in  the  soil,  a  greater  supply  of  food  nearer  the  surface,  a  restless- 
ness of  the  insect  as  the  time  for  its  emergence  approaches  —  often  ob- 
served in.  other  insects,  etc.  The  building  of  chambers  at  the 
surface  may  not  be  so  exceptional  as  at  first  appears.  There  are  several 
records  of  their  being  found  in  limited  numbers  under  fallen  leaves  in 
forests,  and  slightly  above  the  surface  in  cultivated  fields  —  in  the  latter 
place  hardly  noticed  until  disturbed  by  the  cultivator.  It  is  probable  that 
they  would  have  been  found  in  many  other  localities  than  those  recorded^ 
had  search  been  made.  Their  being  so  often  reported  in  1894  on  tracts 
recently  burned  over  may  be  entirely  owing  to  their  ready  exposure  to 
the  eye  in  such  localities. 

First  Notice  of  the  Chambers. 
The  earliest  notice  that  we  have  of  these  Cicada  chambers  is  that  of 
observations  made  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Rathvon,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  which  were 
communicated  to  Prof.  Riley  and  published  by  him  in  his  First  Report 
on  the  Insects  of  Missouri^  accompanied  by  figures  of  a  chamber  received 
from  Mr.  Rathvon.  Prof.  Riley  mentions  his  having  previously  found 
them  in  a  field  being  plowed  near  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  only  other  pub- 
lished notice  of  the  chambers  prior  to  the  widespread  interest  excited  by 
their  occurrence  in  many  places  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  1894,  ap- 
pears to  be  one  by  Prof  J.  S.  Newberry,  who  in  1877  had  bis  attei^tion 
called  to  their  discovery  in  a  cellar  in  New  Jersey,  and  nine  years  later 
published  an  account  of  them  in  the  School  of  Mines  Quarterly^  vol.  VII, 
1886,  pp.  152-154.  As  the  communication  is  an  interesting  one  and  not 
easily  accessible,  it  is  given  herewith : 

Uneducated  Reason  in  the  Cicada, 

In  1877,  a  colony  of  the  seventeen-year  locusts  (Cicada  septendecim) 
appeared  at  Rah  way,  N.  J.  During  the  interval  between  the  appearance 
of  that  and  the  preceding  generation,  ihe  town  had  been  extended,  and 
some  houses  had  been  erected  where  forests  or  fields  existed  before. 

One  of  these  houses  —  that  belonging  to  Mr.  Alonzo  Jaques  —  was 
constructed  on  the  site  of  an  old  orchard,  and  had  a  shallow  cellar. 
This  cellar  was  kept  closed  till  about  the  time  of  ihe  advent  of  the 
Cicadas;  the  door  was  then  opened,  and  the  bottom  of  the  cellar  was 
found  to  be  thickly  set  with  mud-cones  or  tubes,  from  six  to  eight  inches 
high,  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  each  of  which  had  been 
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formed  by  the  pupa  of  a  Cicada  that  had  emerged  from  tlie  earth 
beneath  the  cellar.  Finding  a  dark  chamber,  and  aj>parently  de:>iring  to 
work  up  to  daylight,  the  Cicadas  had  taken  the  moist  clay  and  of  this 
formed  pellets  with  which  the  tubes  were  built  up,  apparently  with 
the  purpose  of  bridging  over  the  vacancy  and  ihus  reaching  the  surface. 

These  facts  appeared  to  me  so  interesting  that  I  procured  a  large 
number  of  the  tubes,  and  I  had  the  first  report  verified  by  the  written 
testimony  of  the  owner  of  the  house  and  several  other  well-known 
citizens  of  Rahway. 

The  document  sent  me  with  the  tubes  has  remained  in  ray  possession 
to  the  present  time.     It  is  dated  June,  1877,  and  reads  as  follows: 

"  These  cones  were  erected  by  the  pupas  of  the  Cicada  in  the  cellar  of 
a  house  belonging  to  Alonzo  Jaques,  Rahway,  during  parts  of  May  and 
June,  1877.  rhey  were  built  in  an  unfloored  cellar  of  a  house  con- 
structed about  eight  years  ago  in  an  old  orchard.  The  cellar  was  dug 
to  about  the  depth  of  a  foot  in  red  clay,  and  the  bottom  covered  by  a 
slight  layer  of  debris,  sand,  sticks,  etc.  The  cellar  was  perfectly  dark 
during  the  construction  of  the  cones,  the  only  opening  being  shut.  The 
locality  is  a  dry  one,  the  house  being  situated  on  a  rise  of  grourd,  and 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  nearest  water  —  a  ditch  dry  in  sum- 
mer. These  cones  were  not  seen  in  the  course  of  erection,  but  when  the 
cellar  was  opened,  about  the  time  the  locusts  made  their  first  appearance, 
the  whole  cellar  bottom  was  covered  by  them.  The  tops  of  all  were 
closed,  but  on  breaking  some  of  them  the  pupas  were  seen  both  in  the 
hole  in  the  ground  and  in  the  cone. 

"After  the  cellar  had  been  opened  and  left  so,  they  appear  to  have 
stopped  building  and  to  have  made  holes  in  the  tops  of  the  cones  for 
their  exit.  These  cones  were  a  great  curiosity  to  the  people  of  Rahway, 
and  many  came  to  see  thena,  declaring  them  something  entirely  new  in 
their  experience.'' 

(Signed)  A.  E.  Crow, 

Alonzo  Jaques, 
W.  B.  Devrik, 
M.  L.  Crow. 

In  the  facts  cited  above  we  have  evidence  of  the  exercise  of  intelligence 
in  the  Cicada,  and  a  judicious  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end  in  circum- 
stances that  it  would  seem  must  have  been  without  precedent  in  the 
experience  of  that  or  any  preceding  generation;  and,  therefore,  for  which 
no  education  of  ancestors  could  have  given  a  preparation.  It  is  possible 
that  the  pupa  of  the  Cicada  is  sometimes  embarrassed  in  its  ascent  to 
the  surface,  by  water,  by  too  wet  or  too  dry  sand  or  mud,  but  it  is  hardly 
,  possible  to  imagine  circumstances  where  the  construction  of  a  tunnel 
would  be  necessary. 

In  the  earth,  caves  of  any  considerable  size  rarely  or  never  occur, 
since  surface  water  is  constantly  flowing  through  all  superficial  materials, 
and  filling  cavities  with  transported  matter.  Caves  often  occur  in  rocks, 
but  the  Cicada  has  no  power  to  penetrate  rock,  and  lives  in  earth  near 
the  surface. 

Perhaps  some  of  those  who  have  made  the  habits  of  the  Cicada  a 
study,  can  suggest  a  school  in  which  they  could  have  received  the  train- 
ing that  fitted  them  for  the  engineering  work  they  attempted  in  the  case 
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under  consideration ;  yet,  though  1  have  studied  the  habits  of  various 
colonies  of  the  Cicada  with  some  attention,  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  for  any 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  that  will  bring  them  in  the  scope  of  the 
theory  according  to  which  all  our  organs  and  faculties  are  the  result  of 
formative  influences  progressively  developed  through  a  long  line  of 
ancestry. 

In  whatever  way  the  problem  shall  be  solved,  it  has  seemed  to  me  of 
sufl[icient  interest  to  warrant  placing  the  facts  on  record. 

Are  the  Successive  Broods  Dwindling  in  Number  ? 

The  long  term  of  years  elapsing  between  the  appearance  of  a  brood 
renders  it  difficult  to  obtain  satisfactory  answers  to  this  question  from 
more  than  a  few  localities.  The  following  are  confined  to  localities 
within  the  Slate  of  New  York : 

At  New  Windsor  they  were  reported  fully  as  abundant  in  1894  as  at 
the  two  preceding  visitations  in  i860  and  1877.  They  were  much  more 
abundant  at  Hillsdale  and  in  greater  numbers  at  Johnsville  than  at  the 
former  appearance.  Mr.  Frederick  Clarkson  reports  them  less  abundant 
in  Westchester  county,  while  at  New  Brighton  and  I^ivingston  they  were 
much  more  numerous  than  he  had  ever  seen  them,  the  ground  being  a 
network  of  holes  in  many  places.  At  Nyack  ihey  were  perhaps  not  as 
plentiful  as  in  1877,  although  80  holes  to  the  square  foot  could  be  counted 
in  places,  and  at  Rock  City  they  were  equally  abundant.  There  were 
about  the  same  number  in  1894  as  in  1877  at  Clermont,  Claverack,  and 
Marlboro,  and  not  so  many  at  Barrytown.  They  were  evidently  losing 
ground  at  Heath,  for  they  were  fewer  in  1894  than  in  1877,  and  then  not 
SO  numerous  as  in  i860.  One  report  gives  not  so  many  at  Clarksville  in 
1894,  while  another  states  that  they  covered  more  space  but  were  not  so 
plentiful  where  they  appeared  as  in  1877.  None  were  reported  from 
Tarry  town  although  they  were  said  to  have  appeared  there  in  1877.  Mr. 
Nathan  Banks  looked  for  them  several  times,  without  detecting  any  indi- 
cation of  their  presence,  in  a  piece  of  woods  near  Westbury,  Long  Island, 
where  they  were  seen  in  1877.  The  observations  of  James  Angus  com- 
municated to  me  by  letter,  on  their  occurrence  in  Woodlawn  Cemetery, 
New  York,  are  of  interest  as  indicating  in  a  marked  manner  the  effect  of 
cultivation  on  this  insect.  No  Cicadas  were  found  by  him  in  the  im- 
proved parts  of  the  cemetery,  except  under  one  large  white  oak  tree, 
although  they  occurred  in  the  unimproved  portions.  In  preparing  the 
land  for  interments  it  was  trenched  to  a  depth  of  at  least  six  feet,  except, 
presumably,  in  the  vicinity  of  this  tree,  and  here  the  insects  thrived,  as 
was  evidenced  by  the  thousands  of  pupal  shells  which  could  have  been 
raked  together  beneath  its  spreading  branches. 
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This  Cicada  appears,  as  a  rule,  to  be  found  in  the  greatest  abundance 
on  wooded  heights,  as  the  Palisades  on  the  Hudson  and  similar  localities 
— its  numbers  decreasing  on  the  lower  grounds  and  back  from  the  river. 
At  New  Haven,  Conn.,  none  were  seen  on  a  damp  spot  of  about  an  acre 
in  extent  in  the  midst  of  a  numerous  colony.  At  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
they  were  most  abundant  in  low  swampy  places,  and  very  abundant 
directly  on  the  shores  of  the  river.  The  insect  probably  can  not  live  in 
soil  constantly  saturated  with  water,  although  it  may  thrive  in  wet  soils, 
and  this  difference  may  possibly  exist  between  the  wet  locality  at  New 
Haven  and  the  swampy  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Poughkeepsie.  An  idea 
of  the  abundance  in  which  it  appeared  in  certain  localities  may  be  gained 
from  the  following  notes.  At  Nyack  they  occurred  "in  millions;  the 
ground  in  many  places  was  honeycombed  with  holes,  and  the  cast  pupal 
cases  could  be  gathered  by  the  peck."  They  completely  cov- 
ered the  ground  in  some  places  at  Rock  City,  and  often  the  holes 
from  which  the  pupae  came  were  but  half  an  inch  apart.  At 
Annandale  six  of  the  cases  might  frequently  be  counted  on  a  single 
leaf.  At  New  Windsor,  according  to  Miss  Morton,  when  the  insect 
was  most  abundant  its  noise  was  bewildering,  and  continued  day  and 
night,  only  intermitting  for  an  hour  or  two  after  sunset,  and  commenc- 
ing again  with  the  rising  of  the  moon  {in  Hit),  At  Clermont,  Columbia 
county,  the  noise  was  almost  deafening  when  at  its  height,  according  to 
Mr.  Clermont  Livingston,  and  it  was  heard  at  night  after  the  moon  rose. 
The  Cicada  was  also  heard  in  other  localities  on  moonlight  nights. 

It  is  natural  that  the  number  of  Cicada  should  vary  from  generation 
to  generation,  as  other  species  of  the  insect  world  are  known  to  do,  and 
that  the  territory  occupied  by  them,  in  consideration  of  the  clearing  of 
forest  lands  and  cultivation,  should  be  subject  to  continual  fluctuation. 
So  although  this  brood  was  not  found  in  1894  at  several  places  where  it 
was  seen  in  1877  and  occurred  in  diminished  numbers  in  others,  yet  the 
positive  evidence  of  their  presence  in  much  larger  force  at  some,  and  in 
at  least  equal  strength  to  their  former  advent  in  many  other  places,  would 
seem  to  militate  against  the  conclusion  that  this  brood  was  dying  out. 
That  it  was  not  recorded  within  forty  miles  of  its  extreme  northern 
extension  in  1843  given  it  by  Dr.  Fitch  (Schuylerville),  may  be  entirely 
owing  to  no  special  effort  having  been  made  for  its  detection  along  the 
upper  Hudson. 

Damages  by  Oviposition. 

The  main,  if  not  the  only  serious  damage  inflicted  by  this  insect  is 
that  caused  by  its  deposit  of  egg-?  in  the  twigs  of  various  trees,  —  the 
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amount  of  harm  resulting  from  the  puncturing  of  twigs  for  food  is  not 
known.  The  oviposition  is  largely  in  forest  trees  —  in  oaks,  hickory  and 
chestnut.  Among  cultivated  trees  the  peach,  apple  and  cherry  suffer 
the  greatest  injury.  The  eggs  may  be  found  in  almost  all  trees  and 
shrubs,  excepting  those  of  the  pine  family ;  they  are  occasionally  placed 
in  cedar  twigs.  In  1894,  the  period  of  oviposition  extended  from  about 
the  first  week  in  June  to  near  the  middle  of  July,  but  most  of  the  eggs  were 
probably  deposited  during  the  last  ten  days  in  June  and  early  in  July. 
The  injury  to  the  trees  appeared  to  be  mainly  mechanical,  resulting  from 
the  numerous  slits  in  the  twigs,  forming  almost  continuous  lines,  pierced 
for  the  reception  of  the  egi^s.  The  damage  to  large  trees,  as  a  rule,  was 
not  serious,  although  some  broken  twigs  and  dead  leaves  gave  them  an 
unsightly  appearance.  Young  trees  were  injured  the  most,  and  in  some 
cases  they  were  nearly  ruined. 

The  reports  received  from  various  localities  in  1894  concerning  the 
injury  wrought  by  this  insect  varied  widely  in  character.  In  a  number 
of  places  little  or  no  damage  was  reported.  At  New  Windsor,  where  it 
occurred  in  great  abundance.  Miss  Morton  reported  that  many  limbs  of 
small  trees  were  killed,  and  in  a  few  instances  very  little  was  left  of  the 
tree.  Mr.  H.  D.  Lewis  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  at  Annan- 
dale,  thousands  of  thrifty  young  trees  were  virtually  ruined  by  this  insect. 
That  this  would  naturally  be  the  result  of  excessive  oviposition,  will 
appear  from  the  following: 

At  Hillsdale,  N.  Y.,  in  a  twig  nine  inches  long  and  one-fcurth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  at  its  larger  end,  seventy  slits  were  counted,  —  each  slit 
containing  about  twenty-four  eggs,  or  1680  for  the  entire  number.  The 
Cicadas  injured  young  hickories  so  greatly  at  Highland  Falls  as  to  render 
them  unfit  for  hoop  poles.  In  some  localities  the  woods  were  said  to 
appear  as  if  fire  had  run  through  them.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  the 
damage  by  this  insect  was  not  great.  Young  trees  undoubtedly  suffered 
greatly  in  localities  where  the  insect  abounded,  and  the  larger  ones  were 
severely  pruned,  but  in  most  of  the  latter,  the  injury  was  more  in  appear- 
ance than  in  reality,  —  the  pruning  not  proving  very  injurious,  although 
at  the  time  the  dead  leaves  gave  an  impression  of  permanent  harm. 

Serious  Results  Reported  From  Cicada  Stings. 

Stories  of  the  injurious  and  deadly  character  of  the  sting  by  this  insect 

were  widely  circulated  and  firmly  believed  by  many.     A  boy  at  West 

Point,  George  Pavck,  was  reported  to  have  been  bitten  June  19th  on  the 

hands  and  face  and  to  have  died  in  a  few  hours,  —  medical  aid  proving 
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of  no  avail.  Subsequent  investigation  and  :i  letter  from  the  father  of  the 
lad,  proved  the  story  to  be  utterly  false. 

A  school-girl,  whose  name  was  given,  was  reported  to  have  been  stung 
in  the  back  of  the  neck  by  a  Cicada  that  flew  into  the  school-room :  she 
was  taken  home  in  a  carriage  and  died  in  great  agony  the  following  morn- 
ing. This  story  had  even  less  foundation  than  the  preceding,  as  it  could 
not  be  traced  to  any  reliable  source,  and  the  name  of  the  person  was  not 
known  in  the  locality  where  it  was  said  to  have  occurred. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Lewis,  of  Annandale,  N.  Y.,  was  reported  to  have  been 
stung  so  severely  as  to  necessitate  the  amputation  of  a  finger.  His  reply 
to  the  inquiry  made  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  report,  was  as  follows : 
"  Allow  me  to  say  that  the  report  of  my  being  stung  and  the  amputation 
necessary  was  pure  invention,  as  I  still  retain  the  allotted  number  of 
bodily  members  unimpaired." 

The  story  of  a  swarm  of  locusts  attacking  and  killing  a  horse  near 
Jacksonville,  Pa.,  at  the  foot  of  South  Mountain,  is  also  another  news- 
paper report  deserving  of  no  credence. 

During  the  last  advent  of  the  Cicada  in  the  Hudson  river  valley,  hun- 
dreds and  possibly  thousands  of  persons  handled  the  insects.  Many 
school  children  amused  themselves  by  playing  with  them.  After  investi- 
gating the  newspaper  and  other  reports  of  fatalities  and  injuries  inflicted 
by  their  sting,  and  mailing  nearly  one  thousand  circulars  throughout  the 
region  visited  by  the  Cicada,  in  which  special  inquiry  was  made  in  rela- 
tion to  persons  stung  by  it,  only  one  instance  of  the  kind  was  reported, 
and  even  in  this  there  was  reason  for  doubting  that  the  slight  wound  had 
been  inflicted  by  a  Cicada.  From  the  above,  in  connection  with  other 
investigations,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  insect  is  incapable 
of  inflicting  a  dangerous  or  severe  sting,  and  that  the  fatalities  ascribed 
to  it  in  the  past  are  pure  and  simple  inventions. 

Natural  Enemies. 

A  Cicada  year  is  a  time  of  unusual  feasting  for  many  vertebrates  in  the 
locality  where  it  occurs.  Cats  and  dogs  eat  the  pupae  as  they  emerge 
from  the  ground.  Skunks,  ground-hogs  and  grey  squirrels  have  been 
observed  feeding  on  them,  and  it  is  probable  that  several  other  quad- 
rupeds avail  themselves  of  this  abundant  food-supply  so  easily  obtained. 
Domestic  fowls  of  all  kinds  eat  them  greedily, — in  some  places  they  were 
known  to  remain  in  the  woods  the  entire  day  feeding  on  them.  They 
are  eaten  by  most  of  the  insectivorous  birds.  Robins  are  said  to  prefer 
them  to  strawberries,  and  the  crow  devours  them  in  preference  to  com. 
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The  English  sparrow  was  observed  to  feed  on  them  continuously  in  some 
places,  while  in  others  the  occurrence  was  rather  rare.  Dr.  J.  B.  Smith 
has  recently  stated:  "This  bird  seems  to  have  an  intense  hatred  for  the^ 
insects,  attacking  and  pulling  them  to  pieces  in  the  most  wanton  manner.. 
Near  the  large  cities  where  the  sparrows  are  numerous,  entire  broods 
have  already  been  destroyed."  Other  birds  that  may  be  named  as  feed- 
ing on  the  Cicada  are:  the  cuckoo,  king-bird,  oriole,  sparrows,  cat-birds, 
thrushes  and  ground-bird.  Even  the  common  land  turtle'  was  tempted 
to  include  the  pupae  in  its  brief  bill-of-fare. 

The  only  insect  enemies  that  were  seen  to  attack  the  Cicadas  were* 
species  of  ants.  They  probably  did  not  often  molest  the  living,  but  con- 
tented themselves  with  preying  on  the  dead  or  dying. 

The  fungus,  Massospora  ciccuiinay  was  found  destroying  the  insect  in 
widely  different  localities.  At  New  Windsor,  N.  Y.,  many  old  males 
were  found  infested.  The  same  conditon  was  reported  at  Nyack  and  at 
Clermont ;  at  the  latter,  it  was  thought  that  possibly  a  few  females  were 
similarly  affected.  The  infestation  was  also  observed  at  Bay  Chester 
and  Clarksville,  N.  Y. ;  it  was  reported  from  New  Jersey,  in  many 
instances  at  Morristown,  and  in  a  few  at  New  Brunswick.  The 
fungus  was  not  found  at  New  Haven,  Conn.  Failure  to  learn  of 
it  in  other  localities,  by  no  means  implies  its  absence,  but  merely  that  it 
was  not  seen. 

Preventives  of  Injury. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  prevent  the  Cicada  from  ovipositing  in 
the  twigs  of  trees,  unless  they  are  small  and  their  value  would  warrant 
the  expense  of  enclosing  them'  with  fine  netting  or  light  cloth  so  as  to 
exclude  the  insect  during  the  egg-laying  period. 

Since  the  greatest  injury  is  done  to  young,  trees,  much  loss  could  be 
avoided  by  refraining  from  setting  out  new  stock  for  the  two  or  three 
years  preceding  the  time  for  the  appearance  of  a  brood.  This  would  be 
of  special  importance  in  the  vicinity  of  forests,  or  on  land  which  had  borne 
a  growth  of  trees  at  the  previous  advent  of  the  insect  that  had  suffered 
from  its  attack.  In  such  localities  it  would  be  well  not  to  prune  older 
trees  the  spring  before  the  appearance  of  the  Cicada,  unless  the  pruning 
be  made  so  severe,  as  to  leave  no  slender  tips  to  serve  as  an  invitation- 
for  the  insect's  oviposition. 
ao 
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Pemphigus  rhois  (Fitch). 

TJu  Sumac- Gall  Aphis, 

(Ord.  Hemiptera:   Subord.  Homoptera:  Fam.   APHiDiDiE.) 

Fitch:  in  Month.  Journ.  N.  Y.  St.  Agricul.  Soc.  for  Aug.,  1866,  p.  73 
(described,  as  Byrsocrypta  rhois  with  remarks). 

Walsh  :  in  Proc.  Entomolog.  Soc.  Phil.,  vi,  1866,  p.  281  (referred  to 
Melaphis), 

Packard  :  Guide  Study  Ins.,  1869,  p.  524,  fig.  523  (brief  mention). 

Walsh-Riley  :  in  Amer.  Entomol.,  i,  1869,  p.  108,  fig.  89  (brief  mention, 
in  Illinois  and  New  York). 

Thomas:  8th  Rept.  Ins.  Ill,  1879,  pp.  152-153,  fig.  28  (brief  mention). 

Lintner  :  3rd  Rept.  Ins.  N.  Y.,  1887,  p.  142  (from  Schenectady)  ;  in 
Country  Gent.,  lix,  1894,  p.  686  (brief  account);  loth  Rept.^ 
Ins,  N.  Y.,  189s,  p.  503  (abstract  of  preceding,  all  as  Melaphis), 

Oestlund  :  Bull.  4  Geolog.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Surv.  Minn.,  1887,  p.  23 
(bibliography,  description,  remarks). 

Smith  :  Cat.  Ins.  N.  J.,  1890,  p.  451  (listed). 

Riley-Howard  :  in  Insect  Life,  v,  1892,  p.  145  (tannin  in  gall). 

This  insect  is  rarely  seen,  except  by  those  curious  enough  to  cut  open 
one  of  the  galls  that  it  forms  on  the  leaves  of  sumac.  If  the  examination 
be  made  in  September,  it  will  be  found  tightly  packed  with  particles  of 
white  flocculent  matter  which  are  the  cast  skins  (exuviae)  of  the  lice  at 
their  successive  moltings,  hundreds  of  yellow-green  wingless  aphides, 
with  wing-pads  upon  their  sides  (the  pupal  stage  of  the  insect),  and  a 
smaller  number  of  matured  winged  forms.  A  little  later  all  will  have  be- 
come winged. 

This  insect  was  referred  to  the  genus  Byrsocrypta  by  its  describer,  Dr. 
Filch,  in  1866.  Shortly  thereafter  Mr.  Walsh  made  it  the  type  for  the 
new  genus  Melaphis^  but  upon  insufficient  grounds,  according  to  Mr. 
Oestlund,  who  has  recently  placed  it  in  the  genus  Pemphigus, 

Description  of  the  Qall  and  Immature  Aphides 
The  galls  have  been  described  by  Dr.  Fitch  as  follows : 

Resembling  litile  round  balls  of  different  sizes,  the  largest  measuring 
an  inch  in  diameter,  their  surface  uneven  and  slightly  knobby  in  places, 
and  covered  with  fine  erect  white  hairs ;  their  color  pale  buff-yellow  or 
greenish-yellow,  and  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  sun  bright  crimson-red. 
Attached  to  the  leaf  by  a  narrow  neck,  opposite  which,  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  leaf,  is  a  thickened  wart-like  elevation,  or  sometimes  higher  con- 
ical protuberance,  which  is  also  covered  with  erect  white  hairs ;  and  the 
leaf  itself  is  partly  withered,  and  turned  red  or  yellow.  Cavity  inside 
large;  in  the  smaller  galls  filled  with  small,  oval,  pale  dull  yellow  lice  of 
different  sizes,  their  eyes  black,  their  feet  and  antennae  white,  the  larger 
ones  measuring  0.03  in   length,   and  some  of  these  larger  ones  thiDly 
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covered  with  a  very  fine  pruinose  powder,  resembling  mold;  some  hav- 
ing small  scales  or  rudimentary  wings,  showing  them  to  be  pupae; 
their  cast  skins  thickly  interspersed  among  them,  resembling  white 
meal ;  the  larger  galls  with  only  the  walls  of  the  .  cavity  covered,  and 
crowded  with  similar  lice. 

Exception  should  be  taken  to  Dr.  Fitch's  comparison  of  the  galls  to 
**  httle  round  balls  of  different  sizes."  All  that  have  come  under  my 
observation  are  elongated,  and  decidedly  pyriform  in  shape,  as  may  be 
seen  in  figure  i  of  Plate  XIV,  which  fairly  represents  quite  a  num- 
ber of  others  in  the  state  collection.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
examples  of  rounded  forms  may  at  times  occur,  if  we  may  judge 
firom  the  peculiarly  shaped  one  (almost  serai-globular)  represented  by 
Walsh-Riley  in  the  figmre  given  by  them,  and  reproduced  by  Dr.  Thomas 
in  the  8ch  Missouri  Report,  and  also  by  Dr.  Packard  in  his  *'  Guide  to 
the  Study  of  Insects." 

Description  of  the  Imago. 

Winged  female,  0.06  in  length,  and  to  the  end  of  wings  o.  10 ;  pale  dull 
green  or  yellowish-green ;  head  and  antennae  black  ;  base  of  thorax 
blackish,  and  its  anterior  part  light  yellow ;  legs  pale ;  wings  hyaline, 
but  not  clear  and  glass-like,  their  veins  black,  the  third  one  abortive 
nearly  half  its  length,  the  stigma  salt-white ;  abdomen  commonly  thinly 
covered  on  the  back  with  fine  pruinose  matter,  its  middle  rather  deeper 
green  ;  antennae  shorter  than  the  thorax,  thread-like,  four -jointed,  the 
first  joint  slightly  the  shortest,  and  the  second  joint  rather  the  longest. 
(Fitch.) 

Mr.  Walsh   has   taken   exception   to   the   above   description,   in  the 

following  criticism : 

Dr.  Fitch's  description  of  the  winged  female  of  this  species  applies 
only  to  immature  specimens  extracted  from  the  gall.  After  they  have 
been  out  some  time,  the  legs  and  the  whole  body,  except  the  collar 
which  becomes  very  pale  brown,  tumfe  to  a  decided  black ;  and  the 
stigma  then  is  not  "  salt- white,''  but  pale  dusky  with  a  whitish  reflection. 

Life-History  and  Food-Plants. 

The  life-history  of  the  species,  so  far  as  known,  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marized as  follows :  The  growth  of  the  gall  commences  in  the  spring, 
when  it  may  be  found  occupied  by  the  wingless  mother  louse  in  company 
with  her  progeny  in  their  larval  stage.  The  occupants  multiply  rapidly, 
increasing  largely  in  number  until  during  September,  when  the  gall 
matures  and  gives  forth  the  colony,  all  becoming  winged  eventually. 

The  same  gall  occurs  on  the  J^Aus  glabra  and  the  Rhus  typhina.  In 
a  note  published  in  Insect  Life  (loc.  ciL)  it  is  stated  that  the  galls  of  this 
insect  on  Rhus  glabra  contain   nearly  as  much  tannin  as  the  ordinary 
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Cynipid  gall  from  China  and  Japan,  viz.  from  60  to  70  per  cent,  or  about 
three  times  as  much  as  is  found  in  the  foliage.  Thus  it  would  appear 
that  the  irritation  of  the  tissues  by  the  insects  causes  a  concentration  of 
the  tannin  in  the  affected  parts. 

^    Distribution. 

The  galls  of  this  insect  are  apparently  not  of  common  occurrence,  or 
possibly  it  should  be  said,  they  are  not  frequently  observed,  since  they 
are  rarely  if  ever  found  on  sumacs  standing  where  they  are  exposed  to 
the  sun. 

They  have  been  recorded  from  New  Jersey,  and  from  several  localities 
in  New  York,  Illinois,  and  Minnesota.  The  species  probably  has  a 
much  wider,  though  local,  distribution.  According  to  Dr.  Fitch,  it  was 
rare  in  New  York,  for  in  describing  it  in  the  year  1866  he  states  that  he 
had  not  met  with  it  during  the  nine  preceding  years,  although  he  had 
diligently  searched  for  fresh  specimens,  and  was  compelled  to  fall  back 
on  those  gathered  in  1857  for  its  description.  Examples  in  the  state 
collection  from  which  the  figure  was  taken  were  received  on  Sep- 
tember 7,  1886,  from  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  others  from  Clin- 
ton, N.  Y.,  were  received  in  September  1894.  They  have  not  come 
under  my  observation  in  the  field. 


Gossyparia  ulmi  (Geoff.). 
The  Elm- Tree  Bark-louse. 

(Ord.  Hemiptera  :  Subord.  Homoptera  :  Fam.  CocciDiEO 

Geoffrey:  Histoire  Abregee  des  Insectes,  i,  1762,  pp.  512-513  (de- 
scribed, as  Coccus  ulmi), 

Howard  :  in  Insect  Life,  ii,  1889,  pp.  34-41,  figs.  1-5  (general  account). 

Jack,  J.  G. :  in  Garden  and  Forest,  ii,  1889,  p.  461,  fig.  129  (at  Boston, 
Mass.,  life-history,  remedies);  in  id.,  iv,  1891,  p.  184  (distribu- 
tion, injuries,  remedies). 

Lintner:  6th  Rept.  Ins.  N.  Y.,  1890,  p.  189  (at  Marlboro  and  Albany, 
N.  Y.);  loth  do.,  1895,  p.  519  (abundant  at  Ghent,  N.  Y.);  in 
Country  Gent.,  Ix,  1895,  p.  425  (on  willow  at  Loudonville), 
p.  585  (identified) ;  in  Bull.  6  New  Ser.,  Divis.  Entomol.,  U.  S. 
Dept.  Agricul.,  1896,  pp.  60-61  (distribution  in  the  state);  nth 
Rept.  Ins.  N.  Y.,  1896,  p.  280  (abstract  of  C.-G.  notice),  p.  287 
(from  Loudonville,  Albany,  and  Catskill,  N.  Y.). 

Perkins:  Insects  Inj.  Amer.  Elm,  from  nth  Rept.  Vt.  St.  Bd.  AgricuL, 
1890,  pp.  81-87,  ^8^*  61-64  (general  account). 
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RiLEY-HowARD  :  in  Insect  Life,  ii,  1890,  p.  351  QCoiast^s  a  parasite  of); 

in  id.,  V,  1892,  p.  51  (occurring  at  Brighton,  Mass.). 
Craw  :  in  Bien.  Rept.  Cal.  St.  Bd.  Horticul.  for  1893-94,  1894,  pp.  90- 

92,  2  figs,  (in  California,  description  and  remedies). 
CocKERELL :  in  Entomolog.  News,  vi,  1895,  p.  325    (at  Agricul.   Coll., 

Mich);  in  Canad.  Entomol.,  xxvi,  1895,  p.  31  (listed);  in  Bull. 

111.  St.  Lab.  Nat.  Hist,  iv.  Art.  xi,  1896,  p.  324  (listed,  syn- 
onymy). 
HiLLMAN:  Bull.  28  Nev.  St.  Univer.  A8;ricul,  Expt.  Stat.,  1895,  pp.  3-8, 

figs.  1-3  (account  of  in  Nevada). 
LouNSBURY :  Bull.  28  Hatch.  Expt.  Stat.  Mass.  Agricul.  Coll.,  1895,  PP- 

23-26,  figs.  13,  14  (brief  account  of  in  Mass.). 
Kirkland:  in  Bull.  2,  Ser.  of  1897,  Mass.  Crop  Rept.  for  June,  1897, 

pp.  35-37,  fig.  s  (distribution  in  Mass.,  remedies). 

The  sad  condition  of  the  shade-trees  in  many  of  our  larger  cities,  is 
exciting  considerable  attention  and  especially  is  this  true  where  the  elm- 
leaf  beetle,  Gahrucella  luteola^  has  become  familiar  through  its  defolia- 
tion of  numerous  elms,  the  recent  destruction  of  many  fine  trees  in  the 
Hudson  river  valley,  and  the  doomed  condition  of  thousands  of  others. 
As  if  the  long  list  of  insect  pests  preying  upon  the  foliage  or  burrow- 
ing within  the  bark  and  sap-wood  of  the  elms  was  not  sufficiently  ex* 
tended,  another  species  has  recently  come  over  from  abroad  and  is 
rapidly  extending  its  range,  and  fast  making  itself  a  public  nuisance 
from  its  blackening  the  foliage  and  branches  and  also  the  side  walks 
beneath  with  its  vile  excreta. 

Introduced  from  Abroad. 
The  elm-tree  bark-louse,  Gossyparia  uhni  (GeofT.),  like  a  large  number 
of  our  most  common  and  injurious  insects,  is  an  introduced  species. 
The  precise  manner  and  time  of  introduction  into  this  country  are  not 
known  and  probably  will  never  be  definitely  ascertained.  It  was  first 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1884 
through  Mr.  Charles  Fremd,  of  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  who  at  that 
time  complained  of  the  elms  in  his  nursery  being  troubled  with  thousands 
of  a  red-looking  mealy  bug.  The  insect  (represented  in  figure  2  of 
plate  XIV)'  had  probably  been  brought  over  on  some  nursery  stock 
several  years  prior  to  its  discovery  at  Rye.  This  importation  is  another 
illustration  of  the  ease  with  which  insects  can  be  introduced  from  other 
countries  on  nursery  stock. 

History  of  the  Insect. 
This  bark-louse  was  not  determined  at  the  time  it  was  received  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  from  Mr.  Fremd,  nor  in  other  send- 
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ings  of  the  same  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Jack,  from  Cambridge,  in  1887  and  1888. 
In  the  autumn  of  1888,  it  was  discovered  in  several  localities  in  the  City 
of  Washington.  The  following  year  a  more  complete  series  of  its  stages 
having  been  obtained  from  Mr.  Jack,  it  was  identified  at  the  Department 
with  the  European  Gossyparia  ulmi.  In  July  of  the  previous  year  (1888) 
it  had  been  received  by  me  from  Marlboro  and  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and 
observed  by  Professor  Perkins  at  Burlington,  Vermont.  It  was  also 
detected  about  this  date  in  New  York  City  by  Mr.  Henry  Edwards,  and 
in  1890  it  was  sent  to  Washington  from  Brighton,  Mass.  Some  young 
trees  at  Palo  Alto,  California,  were  seriously  affected  by  this  insect  in 
1893.  The  next  year  it  occured  abundantly  at  Ghent,  N.  Y.  In  1895, 
Prof.  G.  C.  Davis  found  it  numerous  on  the  elms  of  the  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural College,  and  badly  infested  trees  were  reported  by  Prof.  F.  H. 
Hillman  at  Carson  City,  Nevada.  About  this  time  it  made  its  appear- 
ance at  Amherst  and  Brookline,  Mass.  The  present  year  it  was  re- 
ceived by  me  from  Catskill,  and  observation  has  shown  it  to  be  quite 
largely  distributed  in  the  vicinity  of  Albany  and  Troy  in  this  state. 

Its  Distribution. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  this  insect  is  now  known  to  occur 
in  six  States  in  the  Union  besides  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  Massa- 
chusetts it  appears  to  be  extensively  distributed  over  the  state,  as  published 
in  a  recent  notice  of  the  insect  by  Mr.  Kirkland.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  it  has  already  been  introduced  in  the  adjoining  states  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Connecticut.  From  the  occurrence  of  the  pest  at  Burlington, 
Vt.,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  it  will  soon  invade  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine,  if  it  has  not  already  done  so.  It  is  known  to  occur  in  several 
localities  along  the  Hudson  river  valley  from  the  City  of  New  York  to 
Troy.  In  the  upper  portion  of  this  district,  the  insect  has  been  found  so 
abundant  and  generally  distributed  that  the  same  condition  will  probably 
soon  be  reported  for  the  lower  Hudson. 

The  other  recorded  occurrences  of  this  insect  indicate  a  wide  distribu- 
tion for  it  in  the  future, — ranging  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and, 
at  least,  from  about  the  latitude  of  Washington,  D.  C,  to  near  the 
Canadian  border. 

Injuries  by  this  Pest. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  even  approximately  the  damage  caused  by 
this  insect  in  its  eastern  distribution,  associated  as  it  largely  is  with  the 
destructive  elm-leaf  beetle. 
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Both  at  Boston,  Mass.,  and  at  Carson  City,  Nev.,  its  operations  have 
been  very  injurious  to  the  vitality  of  the  infested  elms.  The  trees  in 
Albany  and  Troy  have  suffered  severely  from  the  combined  attacks  of 
the  elm-leaf  beetle  and  this  scale  insect.  The  many  trees  that  have 
recently  died,  were  probably  killed  mainly  by  the  beetle,  but  many  are 
now  suffering  severely  from  the  work  of  Gossyparia,  In  the  early  part 
of  June  the  secretion  of  honey-dew  from  the  insects  on  a  badly  infested 
tree  was  so  abundant  as  to  keep  the  walk  beneath  constantly  wet  and  in 
almost  a  slimy  condition.  One  could  stand  under  the  trees  and  see  -and 
feel  the  continual  shower  of  the  tiny  drops.  The  injurious  nature  of  the 
work  of  the  insect  was  more  plainly  evident  in  September,  when  its 
presence  could  be  detected  at  a  glance  from  some  distance,  by  the  black- 
ened foliage  and  limbs  of  the  infested  trees — the  copious  secretion  of 
the  coccids  on  the  leaf  and  branch  having  furnished  the  proper  medium 
for  the  growth  of  the  blackening  fungus,  Coniothecium  saccharinum  Peck. 
Thus  the  elm-leaf  beetle  and  Gossyparia  working  on  the  same  trees,  trans- 
formed many  from  beautiful  ornaments  to  hideous  monuments  of  insect 
devastation.  In  this  City  and  in  Troy,  Gossyparia  seems  to  prefer  the 
English  and  Scotch  elms,  although  it  occurs  in  limited  numbers  on  the 
American  elm.  In  both  of  these  cities  this  pest  is  so  generally  distrib- 
uted that  it  will  largely  aid  the  elm-leaf  beetle  in  the  destruction 
of  our  European  elms,  unless  earnest  effort  be  speedily  made  for  the 
preservation  of  our  favorite  shade  trees. 

Description  of  the  Insect. 

It  is  only  the  adult  females  that,  as  a  rule,  attract  the  attention  of  the 
casual  observer.  They  may  be  seen  clustered  along  the  under  side  of 
the  smaller  limbs  and  resembling,  in  a  general  way,  a  growth  of  lichens. 
The  full-grown  viviparous  females  just  before  giving  birth  to  their  young, 
are  about  o.i  inch  long,  oval  in  outline,  and  with  ends  slightly  pointed. 
They  arc  surrounded  with  a  mass  of  a  white  woolly  secretion  which  also 
partially  indicates  the  segmentation  along  their  margin  (PL  XIV,  figs.  2, 
5).  At  tnis  period  the  females  are  full  of  eggs  which  give  a  reddish 
stain  when  crushed. 

The  young  are  easily  recognized  on  the  infested  limbs  and  leaves  as 
dark-eyed  yellow  specks,  being  less  than  0.5  mm.  or  -^^  of  an  inch  in  length. 
They  are  of  an  elongated  oval  form,  rounded  anteriorly  and  tapering 
posteriorly  to  a  pair  of  pointed  processes,  each  bearing  a  long  and  a 
short  seta.  Each  segment  of  the  body  is  indicated  by  a  lateral  spine ; 
there  is  a  row  of  sue  around  the  anterior  border  of  the  head,  and  a 
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double  row  down  the  middle  of  the  back.  The  growing  young  become 
darker  and  finally  assume  a  yellowish-red  color.  Each  segment  be- 
comes covered  with  spiny  processes  secreting  wax.  The  general  form 
of  »the  young  larva  is  retained  (PI.  XIV,  fig.  4).  The  antenna  of  the 
female  before  impregnation,  is  composed,  like  that  of  the  young,  of  six 
segments,  the  second  and  third  being  the  longest  and  the  fourth  and  fifth 
shortest.  The  antenna  of  the  immature  male  has  six  nearly  equal  seg- 
ments and  a  longer  seventh. 

The  oval  cottony-like  cocoon  of  the  male  is  represented  in  figure  3, 
of  Plate  XIV.  The  presence  of  the  insect  within  may  be  known  by  its 
two  long  protruding  anal  filaments. 

The  male  will  rarely  be  seen  by  most  observers.  It  is  a  delicate  two- 
winged  creature  of  a  reddish  color,  with  rather  large  antennae  for  so  small 
an  insect.  It  moves  slowly  over  the  limbs  with  a  clumsy  air.  It  is  not 
easily  disturbed  and  rarely  takes  to  flight.  An  interesting  feature  is 
the  occurrence  of  two  forms.  The  earlier  to  appear, — the  pseudimago, — 
is  characterized  chiefly  by  wing-pads  in  the  place  of  normally  developed 
wings.  A  few  days  later  the  perfect  males  with  fully  expanded  wings 
come  forth.  Although  the  pseudimago  is  incapable  of  flight,  it  can 
probably  perpetuate  its  kind,  as  it  has  been  observed  in  coition. 

Life-History. 
This  insect  is  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  months  of  April,  May  and 
June,  as  the  females  are  then  about  full-grown  and  are  preparing  to  give 
birth  to  their  young.  Their  active  yellow  progeny  make  their  appear- 
ance in  the  latitude  of  Albany  early  in  July.  They  move  rapidly  over 
the  bark  for  a  time  and  then  settle  along  the  veins  of  the  leaves,  princi- 
pally the  midvein,  and  in  large  numbers  on  the  greener  tips  of  the  twigs. 
A  few  may  be  found  in  the  crevices  among  the  old  females.  They  remain 
in  these  positions  until  into  September  or  later,  when  many  desert  the 
leaves  and  establish  themselves  on  the  bark  of  the  twigs  for  the  winter, 
although  it  appears  that  numbers  do  not  take  this  precaution  in  time,  but 
fall  with  the  leaves  and  are  scattered  by  the  winds.  Many  of  the  latter 
must  perish,  although  a  few  may  live  to  establish  colonies  in  new  localities. 
The  winter  is  past  in  the  immature  form,  the  insects  being  about  two- 
thirds  grown,  and  protected  by  a  whitish  excretion  from  the  numerous 
processes  covering  the  dorsal  surface.  At  the  first  warm  weather  in 
the  spring,  the  wintered  individuals  show  signs  of  activity.  Early  in 
April  the  females  molt  for  the  last  time  and  the  rnales  form  their 
cocoons.     At  this  time  many  travel  some  distance  before  selecting  a  suit- 
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^ble  place  on  which  to  settle.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  males,  as  their 
snow-white  cocoons  are  more  rarely  found  in  the  center  of  a  mass  of 
the  females  than  at  the  ends  of  dry  twigs  and  other  places  unsuitable  for 
the  opposite  sex.  An  abundant  secretion  of  honey-dew  occurs  from  the 
time  the  insects  resume  their  activity  in  the  spring  until  near  the  time 
that  the  young  appear.  The  males  remain  in  the  pupa  state  for  a  few 
days  only.  A  few  pseudimagos  emerge  first  (about  six  days  after  pupa- 
tion), which  are  followed  a  week  later  by  the  perfect  males.  These  soon 
perish  after  pairing, — the  young  not  appearing  until  over  two  months 
later  as  indicated  above.  Soon  after  pairing,  there  is  a  marked  difference 
in  the  features  of  the  female.  Her  form  changes  from  elliptical  to  oval, 
the  secretion  of  the  wax  is  more  copious  and  is  mainly  from  the  lateral 
spines  instead  of  from  both  lateral  and  dorsal  as  during  the  early  autumn. 

Means  of  Distribution. 
The  comparatively  recent  introduction  of  this  pest  and  the  establish- 
ment of  its  colonies  in  distant  states,  show  very  clearly  how  great  a  factor 
'the  shipment  of  nursery  stock  maybe  in  the  distribution  of  injurious 
insects.  The  rapid  spread  of  this  insect  in  eastern  cities  where  it  has 
•obtained  a  foothold  is  surprising,  and  must  be  largely  attributed  to  other 
means.  It  was  not  discovered  in  Albany  until  1889.  In  the  short  space 
•of  seven  or  eight  years  it  has  spread  to  a  large  number  of  trees  in  all 
parts  of  this  city  and  of  Troy,  where  it  is  so  generally  distributed  that 
perhaps  three-fourths  or  even  a  greater  portion  of  the  elms  are  infested  to 
^ome  extent  by  it.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  explain  how  this  spread  was 
effected  unless  through  the  agency  of  birds.  That  notorious  public  pest, 
<the  English  sparrow,  has  undoubtedly  been  an  important  agent  in  its  distri- 
bution. It  is  but  the  work  of  a  moment  for  the  active  young  to  crawl  upon 
the  foot  of  a  bird  touching  the  limb,  and  leave  it  at  any  later  time. 
Many  infested  trees  are  so  isolated,  that  there  must  be  some  such  means 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  wingless  forms  from  one  tree  to  another.  It 
is  possible  that  some  of  the  immature  insects  falling  with  the  leaves  in  the 
autumn  may  survive  the  winter  and  found  colonies  in  new  localities  to 
which  the  leaves  are  carried  by  the  winds  ;  but  this  means  of  distri- 
bution would  at  best  be  quite  hmited  and  uncertain,  and  by  no  means 
-could  account  for  the  spread  of  the  wingless  female  throughout  so 
many  states  in  less  than  a  score  of  years. 
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Natural  Enemies. 
No  natural  enemies  of  this  coccid  have  been  observed  preying  upon. 
it  in  this  country,  so  far  as  known  to  me.  Professor  Perkins  mentions 
the  occurrence  of  a  number  of  hibernating  lady-birds,  on  infested  trees, 
the  most  numerous  species  being  AdaUa  bipunctata,  and  suggests  that 
they  might  possibly  feed  upon  it.  The  lady-birds  were  very  common  in 
Albany  in  the  summer  of  1897,  and  were  noticed  in  large  numbers  on 
trees  infested  with  various  species  of  plant-lice,  but  none  were  observed 
actually  attacking,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of,  the  Gossyparia,  Many 
flies  and  other  insects  were  seen  about  infested  trees,  but  they  were  evi- 
dently attracted  by  the  honey-dew,  and  could  not  therefore  reasonably  be 
considered  enemies  of  this  insect 

Remedies. 
Perhaps  the  best  remedy  for  this  pest  is  spraying  with  kerosene  emul- 
sion or  a  whale-oil  soap  solution.  The  insecticide  should  be  applied 
either  in  the  early  spring  just  after  the  hibernated  forms  have  molted  or 
soon  after  the  young  make  their  appearance.  Late  in  the  autumn  the 
insects  are  so  well  protected  that  a  solution  of  four  times  the  normal 
strength  would  be  needed  for  killing  them.  It  might  be  prefer- 
able to  treat  the  trees  at  this  time,  as  the  insects  may  then  be 
directly  reached  in  the  absence  of  leaves,  although  a  stronger  solu- 
tion would  be  necessary  than  earlier  in  the  year.  Small  trees  have  been 
effectually  cleaned  by  going  over  them  with  a  stiff  brush.  The  brush 
would  be  made  more  effective  by  dipping  it  in  either  kerosene  emulsion 
or  a  whale-oil  soap  solution  from  time  to  time.  It  may  possibly  be  found 
that  a  heavy  stream  of  cold  water  thrown  directly  on  the  insects  would 
reduce  them  to  harmless  numbers,  if  repeated  several  times  during  the 
season.  Where  convenient,  this,  from  its  simplicity,  might  be  preferable: 
to  other  methods. 


Neuronia  pardalis  Walker. 

(Ord.  NeUROPTERA  :    FaM.  PHRVGANIDiB.) 

Walker:  Cat.  Sp.  Neurop.  Ins.  Br.  Mus.,Pt.  i,  1852, p.  7  (description ).. 
Hagen:  Neurop.  N.  Amer.,  1861.  p.  250  (description  from  Walker);  in 

Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  N.  H.,  xv,  1873,  p.  293  (from  N.  H.);  in  Beitn. 

kennt.  Phrygan.,  1873,  p.  394  (description  and  remarks);  in* 

Psyche,  i,  1875,  p.  96  (rarity). 
Harris:  Entomolog.  Corr.,  1869,  p.  333  (description). 
Banks:  in  Trans.  Amer.  Entomolog.  Soc,  xix,  1892,  p.  362  (listed).. 
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Fig.  7.  —  Nkuronia  pardalis.    (After  Notman.) 


An  example  of  this  insect,  was  taken  in  Keene  Valley,  N.  Y.,  in  June, 
1896,  which,  so  far  as  known,  is  its  first  capture  in  the   State   of  New 
York.     Mr.  Howard  Notman,  its  fortunate  collector,  has  kindly   sent  a 
colored    figure  of  the 
insect,  from  which  the 
accompanying  illustra- 
tion has   been  taken. 
It  is  apparently  a  rare 
species.       Dr.    Harris 
has   recorded  two  ex- 
amples of  it  captured 
near  the  Great   Mon- 
iadnock   mountain     in 
New  Hampshire.    Dr. 

Hagen  has  given  "  Nova  Scotia  (Redman)  '*  as  its  habitat  in  his  enumera- 
tion and  description  of  the  eight  North  American  recorded  species.  Mr. 
Banks  has  added  Canada  and  Labrador  to  its  localities. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Cambridge  Entomological  Club  in  October,  1874, 
Dr.  Hagen  mentioned  among  the  rare  captures  for  the  year,  an  example 
of  this  species,  of  which  he  remarked:  **The  only  nearly  related  species 
live  in  Japan,  the  northern  part  of  Europe,  and  in  Liberia.  They  have 
the  peculiarity  to  fly  very  high ;  this  specimen  was  taken  on  top  of  a 
stage  coach." 

The  following  is  Dr.  Harris*  description  of  the  insect : 

Body  dark  brown,  antennae,  with  the  upper  part  of  the  head  and 
thorax,  black,  the  latter  having  two  abbreviated  fulvous  lines;  upper 
wings  brown,  with  numerous  large,  rounded,  tawny  spots  in  rows 
between  the  nervures;  hind  wings  brown,  with  a  broad,  tawny,  tranverse 
band  near  the  tip,  and  attaining  the  margin  at  the  anal  angle ;  base 
spotted  with  tawny  yellow  upon  and  behind  the  anterior  edge ;  head 
beneath,  with  the  palpi,  coxae,  anterior  thighs  and  tibiae  and  bases  of  the 
intermediate  and  posterior  thighs,  fulvous. 
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Leptodesmus  sp.  ? 
Thousand-legged  Warm  Infesting  Green-houses. 

(Class  Myriapoda  :  Ord.  Chilognatha  :  Fam.  Polydesmid-e.) 

A  gentleman  in  charge  of  some  private  greenhouses  in  Kansas  City 
made  complaint  of  "  a  pestiferous,  repulsive  pest"  which  is  proving  very 
injurious,  and  which  it  has  not  been  possible  to  control.  Accompanying 
the  specimens  sent  he  has  written  : 

We  have  used  ammonia  —  one  tablespoonful  to  four  quarts  of  water, 
soapsuds,  and  slacked  lime.  We  have  taken  off  the  pots  from  the  benches 
in  this  particular  house  and  covered  them  with  powdered  lime  —  then 
put  on  two  inches  of  cinders  and  replaced  the  pots,  and  still  the  worms 
come,  lying  under  each  pot  on  top  of  the  cinders.  The  benches  were  also 
cleaned  and  flooded  with  boiUng  water,  and  even  steamed  with  a  hose 
attachment.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  species  is  and  how  to  eradicate 
it  ?  One  of  the  greenhouses  contains  three  beds  of  earth  that  was  mixed 
with  sheep  manure  from  stock  yards  here,  by  a  florist  employed.  They 
are  everywhere  in  this  house,  and  nearly  everything  planted  in  beds  is 
dead  or  dying;  but  begonias,  geraniums,  colias,  heliotrope,  etc.,  in  pots, 
are  doing  well  in  spite  of  the  pests  sticking  to  the  bottom  of  the  pots." 

The  greenhouse  pest  of  the  above  communication  proves  to  be,  upon 
examination  of  the  specimens  sent,  one  of  the  numerous  species  of  "  thous- 
and-legged worms"  that  occur  in  the  United  States.  Those  that  usually 
come  under  observation  have  rounded,  cylindrical  bodies,  as  seen  in  the 
family  Julidae.  Those  received,  are  flattened  and  spreading  out  at  the 
sides,  where  the  numerous  short  legs  with  which  they  are  furnished  have 
so:newhat  the  appearance  of  a  fringe  (PI.  XV,  fig.  i). 

Description  of  the  Millepeds. 
Most  of  them  are  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  reddish- 
brown  color,  and  are  apparently  full-grown,  while  others  are  about  one- 
half  inch  in  length  and  whitish.  The  head  bears  six-jointed  attennae 
sparsely  clothed  with  coarse  setae  (PI.  XV,  fig.  3),  and  the  body  of  the 
male  30  pairs  of  legs, — a  pair  on  the  first,  second,  fourth,  and  seventh, 
and  two  pairs  on  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  eighth  to  the  eighteenth  segments 
inclusive;  the  last  two  segments  legless  (apodal);  the  female  has  31  pairs 
of  legs,  there  being  two  pairs  on  the  seventh  segment;  the  hinder  angles 
of  the  segments  are  acute.  Repugnatorial  pores  surrounded  by  slight 
swellings  occur  on  segments  5,  7,  9,  10,  12,  13,  15-19  inclusive.  The 
smooth  convex  dorsal  plates  with  only  a  slight  transverse  sulcus  arc 
characters  of  the  genus  Leptodesmus^  to  which  this  form  is  referred.  At 
the  bottom  of  th^  transverse  sulcus  there  is  a  minute  tuberculate  ridge. 
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The  lateral  carinas  are  yellowish,  feebly  sulcate  with  two  minute  serra- 
tions, the  anterior  one  bearing  a  small  seta  (PI.  XV,  fig.  4),  The  rhom- 
boidal  gnathochilarium  is  represented  in  fig.  7  of  plate  XV.  The 
copulatory  legs  of  the  male  are  abruptly  flexed  and  terminate  in  four 
slender,  curved  processes  (PI.  XV,  fig.  6),  which  are  nearly  colorless,  and 
vary  slightly  in  form  in  different  individuals. 

In  the  event  of  this  being  a  form  new  to  science,  it  may  be  known 
as  Leptodesmus  falcatus,  in  allusion  to  the  hook-like  shape  of  the  first 
process  of  the  copulatory  legs.  This  species  was  also  found  swarming 
in  soil  containing  house  plants  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  the  following  season. 

The  Allied  Genus  Polydesinus. 

It  is  evidently  closely  allied  to  the  genus  Folyd^smits,  of  which  a  com- 
mon form  in  Europe  is  Polydcsmus  complanatus^  or  **  the  flattened  mil- 
lipede "  (fig.  8)  —  represented  by  Curtis  and  other  writers  as  being  one 
of  the  most  destructive  of  its  kind,  feed- 
ing upon  the  roots  of  wheat,  onions, 
pansies,  and  several  garden  products. 
Dr.  Fitch,  in  his  loth  Report  on  the 
Insects  of  New   York,  has  given   a  fic.  8.—  Polybrsmus  comflamatus,  sUghUy 

j^.,    J  ^r*.i_i.i_'.        e  enlarged.    (From  Brehms  Tierlebcn.) 

detailed  account  of  the  habits  of  one 

of  the  "flattened  centipedes''  which  he  regarded  as  identical  with 
the  European  compianatus.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  different,  for  that 
species  has  not  been  recognized  as  yet  in  our  country.  It  is  thought 
that  the  form  that  Dr.  Fitch  wrote  of  (without  any  accompanying 
description)  may  have  been  the  Polydesmus  Ca*iacUnsis  Newport, — 
figured  and  briefly  described  by  Dr.  Packard  in  his  Guide  to  the  Study 
of  Insects^  page  677,  and  referred  by  Bollman  to  Polydesmus  serraius 
Say.  He  represents  it  as  "  crawling  everywhere  over  the  damp  surface 
of  the  ground  by  night,  in  search  of  the  nicest,  daintiest  food  it  could 
discover  and  withdrawing  into  the  crevices  under  chips,  stones,  and 
similar  situations  during  the  daytime."  The  underside  of  cucumbers 
lying  on  the  damp  ground  were'  often  almost  covered  with  them  and  the 
skin  much  eaten.  The  roots  of  onions  when  lifted  were  found  eaten 
entirely  off"  by  them — completely  arresting  the  growth  of  the  bulb.  From 
finding  many  of  the  worms  in  the  stalks  of  cabbage  distorted  with  warty 
swellings  and  cracks,  Dr.  Fitch  was  led  to  believe  that  they  were  the 
cause  of  the  disease  known  as  "  anbury  "  or  "  club-foot "  in  cabbage. 
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Study  of  American  Myriapoda  Desired. 
The  Myriapoda,  a  class  embracing  the  centipedes  and  millipedes,  have 
not  been  given  much  study  in  this  country,  and  therefore  comparatively 
little  is  known  of  them,  either  scientifically  or  in  their  economic  relations. 
Many  of  the  millipedes  feed  only  on  decaying  vegetable  matter  and  are, 
therefore,  of  minor  economic  importance.  Of  those  recognized  as  in- 
jurious to  vegetation  from  attacking  living  plants,  we  are  still  without 
knowledge  of  such  approved  methods  of  dealing  with  them  as  will  ensure 
protection  from  their  varied  forms  of  attack  —  especially  when  so 
severe  and  general  as  above  reported  in  the  Kansas  City  greenhouses. 
To  meet  such  an  emergency,  we  can  only  give  a  few  remedies  that  have 
been  recommended,  and  suggest  some  methods  which  give  promise  of 
being  aidful  if  not  entirely  efficient. 

Remedies. 

Lime  has  been  represented  as  a  remedy  by  several  writers,  yet  it  has 
not  apparently  been  of  particular  service  in  the  present  infestation. 
John  Curtis,  the  eminent  author  of  "  Farm  Insects,"  states  that  soot 
spread  over  the  surface  of  the  ground  will  drive  the  plant-feediog  milli- 
peds  away,  and  also  recommends  spreading  old  cabbage  leaves  as  a  bait 
for  attracting  them,  when  they  may  be  killed  with  hot  water. 

As  they  are  mainly  nocturnal  feeders,  many  can  be  killed  by  lifting 
the  pots  and  sprinkling  diluted  or  pure  kerosene  on  the  worms  gathered 
beneath,  or  wherever  they  may  be  seen  on  the  benches  or  elsewhere. 
The  kerosene  may  be  diluted  by  shaking  it  briskly  in  a  pot,  or  better 
still  by  making  it  into  a  strong  emulsion.  Pyrethrum  and  powdered 
hellebore  might  each  be  experimented  with  as  a  contact  insecticide, 
either  in  its  powdered  state  or  mixed  with  water. 

Probably  the  best  results  would  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  traps  or 
baits.  Small  pieces  of  board  laid  on  a  damp  surface  would  be  attractive 
as  hiding  places.  Dr.  Fitch  states :  "  On  raising  up  a  chip  or  fragment 
of  board  that  happens  to  be  lying  anywhere  in  the  garden,  you  will 
probably  find  lurking  under  it  a  dozen  or  it  may  be  fifty  of  these  worms." 

The  traps  would  be  much  more  efficient  if  made  more  attractive  by 
placing  beneath  them  slices  of  potatoes,  turnips,  or  carrots.  In  England, 
slices  of  mangolds  have  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  baits  that  could  be 
employed.  If  the  baits  were  poisoned  by  dipping  them  into  a  Paris  green 
mixture,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  visit  them  so  often  for  the  collec- 
tion of  the  worms. 
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I  think  it  probable  that  the  infestation  of  the  greenhouses  has  come 
from  the  piles  of  manure  brought  into  them,  as  millipeds  are  known 
frequently  to  abound  in  manure,  and  are  believed  to  breed  in  it.  If  on 
examination  they  prove  to  be  present  in  large  numbers  in  the  manure, 
some  efficient  measure  that  may  suggest  itself  should  be  taken  for  destroy- 
ing them  in  it,  and  the  manure  should  be  removed  to  some  distance 
from  the  houses. 

The  following  thorough  measures  proved,  as  might  be  expected,  an 
effectual  means  of  ridding  the  greenhouses  of  the  pests.  (See  Garden 
and  Forest^  v,  1897,  p.  348): 

In  the  spring  we  removed  all  plants  from  the  greenhouses,  also  all 
wooden  benches,  and  everything  but  the  bare  brick  walls  and  the  glass 
roofs.  The  floors  had  been  concreted.  We  burned  sulphur  in  liberal  quanti- 
ties three  times  a  week  for  several  weeks.  Then  we  dusted  all  interiors 
thoroughly  with  hellebore,  and  in  the  fall,  just  before  replacing  plants 
in  the  houses,  we  coated  all  interiors  with  whitewash.  Since  then  we 
have  not  found  a  single  one  of  these  unpleasant  pests. 

Kansas  City,  J.  G.  C. 

The  above-mentioned  treatment  should  exterminate  almost  any  pest 
to  be  found  in  a  greenhouse.  Such  a  fumigation  might  well  be  given 
greenhouses  that  are  empty  or  nearly  so  during  the  summer  as  a  pre- 
ventive to  the  undue  abundance  of  any  injurious  animal  or  plant  form 
the  coming  season.  Then  if  a  little  care  be  exercised  when  the  house  is 
filled  in  the  autumn,  not  to  introduce  any  pests,  very  little  trouble 
should  be  experienced  in  keeping  the  plants  in  a  healthy  growing 
condition. 
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(A) 

NOTES  ON  SOME  OF  THE  INSECTS  OF  THE  YEAR  IN 
THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,* 


The  year  has  been  characterized  by  the  absence  of  attacks  of  the  usual 
severity  of  a  considerable  number  of  our  common  insect  pests — partic- 
ularly those  that  infest  our  fruit  trees.  I  do  not  recall  a  year  before  the 
present  one  in  which  reports  have  not  been  received  by  me  of  abund- 
ance of  the  apple-tree  aphis,  Aphis  tnali  Linn.,  and  of  injiiries  feared 
from  it.  The  eye-spotted  bud-moth,  Tmetocera  ocellana  (Schiff.),  which 
has  become  so  destructive  to  orchards  in  the  western  counties  of  the 
State,  has  hardly  been  heard  from.  No  abundant  presence  of  the  apple- 
leaf  Bucculatrix,  Bucculatrix  pomifoliella  Clemens,  has  been  reported  to 
me,  nor  of  the  apple  case-bearer,  Coleophora  Fletcherella  Fern.  The 
apple-tree  tent-caterpillar,  Clisiocampa  Americana  Harris,  has  been  less 
injurious  than  in  preceding  years.  The  hop-vine  aphis,  Phorodon  hutnuli 
(Schrank),  made  its  appearance  late  in  the  season — ^in  August,  in  portions 
of  Madison  and  Oneida  counties,  and  the  blackening  of  the  leaves  from 
deposit  of  honey-dew  excited  some  alarm,  but  it  is  not  believed  that  seri- 
ous harm  has  been  done. 

So  far  as  my  observation  has  extended — confirmed  also  by  the  observa- 
tion of  several  collectors  and  others, — with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  the 
year  has  also  been  remarkable  for  a  scarcity  of  insect  life.  Some  short 
excursions  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Albany  specially  for  collecting,  were 
without  any  satisfactory  results.  My  Adirondack  collections  were  unusu- 
ally limited.  Apparently  not  one-fourth  of  the  usual  number  of  insects 
were  abroad  (exceptions  to  this  were  the  common  house-fly  and  grass- 
hoppers). Mosquitoes,  the  gray-gnat  {CeratopogorC)  and  the  black-flies 
{Simulium)f  were  among  the  rarities,  even  in  the  month  of  July.  The 
scarcity  of  butterflies  was  particularly  noticeable,  and  was  remarked  upon 
by  others  than  entomologists.  Not  a  single  Papilio  Tumus  was  seen  nor 
any  of  the  other  Papilios,  except  one  AsUrias,     No  Graptas  were  taken, 

*  Read  at  the  Eighth  Annual  Meetinfp  of  the  Association  of  Economic  Entomologists  at  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.«  August  23d,  1896,  and  published  in  DuUetia  6  New  Series,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Division  of  Entomology,  1896.    A  few  additions  have  since  been  made  to  the  paper. 
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when  in  former  years  hundreds  could  have  been  captured.  The  Argynnids 
were  very  few  and  mainly  Atlantis.  Feniseca  Tarquinius^  for  which 
Keene  valley  is  a  noted  locality,  was  not  seen.  Colias  Philodice  was 
comparatively  rare,  while  PUris  rapcz  was  abundant  in  the  fields  and 
about  the  blossoms  of  the  burdock.  The  presence  and  capture  of  sev- 
eral examples  of  Pieris  oleracea  was  welcomed  as  evidence  that  our  once 
familiar  native  species  had  not  been  entirely  driven  away  by  the  hosts  ot 
the  foreign  invader.  In  part  compensation  for  the  absence  of  so  many 
of  our  diurnals,  the  beautiful  "  red  admiral,''  Pyrameis  Ataianta,  was  un- 
commonly abundant  in  the  last  week  of  July  and  in  early  August. 

The  night-flying  species  —  the  moths — were  also  very  few,  and  it  was 
only  possible  to  secure  a  few  of  the  attractive  Plusias  that  abound  at 
these  high  elevations;  but  among  them  were  several  examples  of  the 
resplendent  Plusia  balluca  Geyer. 

In  each  of  the  other  orders  was  there  an  equally^poor  representation 
of  the  species  commonly  met  with — quite  noticeable  in  the  families  of  the 
Cicindelids,  Coccindlids,  Cerambycids,  in  the  BombylidcR  and  Syrphidd^ 
in  the  dragon  flies,  and  many  others. 

What  particular  climatic  conditions  had  resulted  in  so  marked  a 
reduction  in  the  usual  abundance  of  insect  life  is  beyond  our  knowledge. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  any  other  class  of  the  animal  kingdom 
was  similary  affected,  and  if  it  also  extended  to  the  flora. 

The  following  are  brief  notices  of  some  of  the  insect  attacks  that  have 
come  under  observation : 


Tenthredo  rufopectus  (Norton). 

An  example  of  this  saw-fly  was  received  May  25,  from  Mr.  Thomas 
Tupper,  of  Corning,  N.  Y.  It  operates  in  the  stems,  after  the  manner 
of,  and  often  in  association  with,  the  current-stem  girdler,  Janus 
integer  (Norton).  It  had  been  common  in  his  garden  for  many  years 
past,  but  by  cutting  off  and  destroying  each  wilted  tip  last  year  as  soon 
as  seen,  he  had  nearly  checked  its  operations. 

The  insect  appears  to  have  an  extended  distribution.  Norton  gives  it 
from  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois.  Cresson, 
later,  gives  United  States  and  Canada.  It  has  been  taken  in  a  number 
of  examples  in  Canada — at  Ottawa  and  vicinity,  between  June  5th  and 
July  ist.  In  my  collections  made  at  Schoharie,  N.  Y.,  it  occurred  as 
late  as  July  i8th. 
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Datana  integerrima  Gr.-Rob. 

The  walnut  trees  in  Bellport,  L.  I.,  have  been  almost  entirely  stripped 
of  their  leaves  by  the  caterpillar  of  this  species,  according  to  reports 
received  from  Dr.  H.  G.  Dyar,  of  New  York  city. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  our  Datanas,  and  its  larvae  are 
often  found  assembled  in  large  companies  on  the  hickory.  >  They  also 
feed  on  walnut  {Juglans\  beech  {Fagus),  oak,  and  occasionally  oq 
willows  and  apple. 


The  Armv-Worm. 

The  notable  entomological  event  of  the  year  has  been  the  occurrence 
and  the  ravages  of  the  army- worm,  Leucania  unipunctay  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  State  —  from  its  eastern  to  its  western  borders,  and  from  its 
southern  to  nearly  its  northern  boundary.  It  has  been  authentically 
reported  from  55  of  the  60  counties  of  the  State.  Its  extension  and  the 
injuries  committed  by  it  are  believed  to  be  greater  than  had  ever  before 
been  recorded  in  the  State.  When  it  appeared  on  Long  Island  and  in 
Westchester  county  in  1880,  although  serious  harm  was  done  to  the 
crops  invaded,  it  was  limited  to  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  State, 
although  spreading  over  some  of  the  New  England  States,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania. 

Its  habits  have  been,  similar  to  the  many  recorded  occurrences  else- 
where, unless  that  in  many  instances  its  operations  were  first  observed  in 
rye  fields.  From  these  it  spread  to  oats,  to  timothy,  and  com.  Clover 
has  been  reported  as  eaten  by  it,  and  peas  to  a  limited  extent.  Grass, 
of  course,  was  consumed  in  its  travels. 

Of  its  abundance  it  may  suffice  to  state :  In  many  places  they  occurred 
in  millions.  Roadways  crossed  by  them  were  "blackened*'  by  their 
numbers.  They  "  covered  fences  "  and  it  has  been  said  that  they  covered 
sides  of  buildings.  The  noise  made  by  their  feeding  could  be  heard 
after  nightfall.  The  clothing  of  a  person  standing  for  a  short  time  in  an 
infested  field  needed  frequent  brushing  and  picking  over  to  remove 
them.    The  sight  of  their  marching  armies  was  said  to  be  '*  nauseating.*' 

Of  the  many  preventives  employed  to  prevent  their  ravages — as  hereto- 
fore, plowing  furrows  with  a  perpendicular  side  toward  the  field  to  be 
protected  from  invasion,  was  the  most  effective  and  the  one  more  gen- 
erally resorted  to.  Attempts  to  save  fields  of  barley,  oats  and  timothy 
when  once  infested,  were  of  little  avail. 
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The  earliest  notice  of  the  insect  within  our  State,  came  to  me  on  July^ 
I  St,  when  it  were  found  on  corn  near  Albany.  This  was  followed 
on  the  2d  inst.,  by  examples  sent  from  Cambridge,  Washington  county  ; 
and  for  the  week  thereafter,  reports  followed  closely  and  thickly  of  army- 
worm  ravages  in  several  of  the  eastern  counties,  and  later,  from  southern 
and  western  parts  of  the  State. 

Larvae  received  and  collected  by  me  were  full-grown,  and  entered  the 
ground  for  pupation  as  early  as  July  4th.  Two  changed  to  pupae  on  the 
9th  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  the  box  with  the  earth  given  them. 
On  the  23d  the  moths  commenced  to  emerge,  and  on  the  same  date 
some  of  its  parasites,  IVinthemia  ^•pustulata,  also  made  their  appearance. 
Only  a  few  parasites  were  disclosed.  Their  eggs  had  not  been  observed 
on  any  of  the  larvae  that  I  had  examined,  while  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State  they  have  been  reported  as  not  at  all  uncommon. 


The  Wheat-Head  Army- Worm. 

The  wheat-head  army- worm,  Leucania  albilinea^  has  been  reported  from 
the  town  of  Morley,  in  St.  Lawrence  county.  I  was  informed  under 
date  of  July  2 2d,  that  the  caterpillar,  identified  from  examples  sent  me, 
was  doing  much  damage  in  barley  fields.  Its  operations  were  shown,  ist, 
in  the  awns  of  the  barley  having  to  a  great  extent  fallen,  or  more  prob- 
ably, been  cut  off:  2nd,  a  great  number  of  the  heads  were  cut  off 
between  the  head  and  the  next  joint  below.  In  one  instance  where 
the  crop  had  been  a  most  promising  one,  it  was  estimated  by  the  owner, 
that  two-thirds  of  it  had  been  destroyed.  The  injury  had  not  been  sud- 
den or  rapid  as  in  the  work  of  Z.  unipuncta^  but  had  been  under 
observation  for  some  considerable  time.  The  barley-heads  lying  on  the 
ground  were  subsequently  eaten  out,  leaving  only  the  husks  or  chaff 
remaining :  this,  it   was  thought,  was  done  by  the  caterpillars. 

A  feature  noticed  in  the  work  of  this  insect,  was,  that  the  leaves  of  the 
barley  were  not  eaten — the  first  to  be  consumed  by  the  army-worm,  but 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  severed  head,  the  plant  was  left  in  all  its 
freshness  and  healthy  appearance. 


EUFITCHIA  RIBEARIA    (Fitch). 

This  insect,  generally  known  as  the  "  gooseberry  span-worm,'*  from 
the  preference  shown  by  the  caterpillars  for  that  plant,  was  reported  in 
very  great  numbers,  during  the  latter  part  of  May  in   a  garden  in  Pine 
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Plains,  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  where  it  stripped  the  leaves  of  both 
gooseberries  and  currants  and  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  bushes. 
It  had  been  noticed  lor  a  few  preceding  years,  and  had  been  steadily  in- 
creasing. This  season  it  was  beyond  control  either  by  hand-picking  or 
jarring,  and  was  proving  a  more  serious  pest  than  the  currant-worm,  as 
hellebore  powder  had  little  if  any  effect  upon  it. 

Although  this  insect  is  represented  as  common  by  most  of  our  writers, 
and  according  to  Dr.  Packard,  "  is  everywhere  abundant  in  the  North- 
em  States,  flying  in  gardens  and  resting  on  the  leaves  of  currant  and 
other  plants,"  it  can  not  be  numbered  among  the  more  destructive 
garden  pests  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  above  is  the  first  instance 
in  which  the  attention  of  the  State  Entomologist  has  been  called  to  the 
injuries  of  the  caterpillar.  Nor  can  it  be  common  on  our  wild  currants 
or  gooseberries,  for,  to  my  surprise,  in  referring  to  the  State  Collection, 
the  moth  is  represented  in  a  single  example  taken  in  Keene  Valley  on 
July  2ist,  1895. 

Apparently  the  insect  abounds  in  a  locality  for  a  few  years  and  then 
diminishes  or  entirely  disappears.  It  was  more  numerous,  according  to 
Dr.  Fitch  in  1847  when  it  was  described  and  named  by  him  than  in  any 
of  the  intervening  years  to  1857  when  he  again  wrote  of  it.  During 
this  latter  year,  it  proved  very  injurious  to  gooseberries  and  currants 
at  Paris  Hill,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  during  the  third  year  of  its 
presence. 

The  Canker  Worm. 

The  spring  canker  worm,  AnisopUryx  vemata  (Peck),  which  is  quite 
local  in  the  state  and  seldom  very  injurious,  has  this  season  been  com- 
mitting serious  depredations  in  scattered  localities.  The  present  year, 
Mr.  E.  J.  Preston  has  sent  under  date  of  May  21st,  examples  of  the  cater- 
pillar of  various  sizes,  with  some  of  nearly  full  growth.  He  represents 
them  as  skeletonizing  the  foliage  in  several  of  the  orchards  in  his  imme- 
diate neighborhood.  Efforts  had  been  made  to  stay  their  ravages  through 
Paris  green  spraying.  When  used  in  several  orchards  by  a  person 
employed  who  was  familiar  with  spraying  methods,  a  mixture  of  one 
pound  of  the  green  and  four  pounds  of  lime  to  200  gallons  of  water,  did 
not  seem  to  kill  a  worm.  The  same  in  150  gallons  of  water  was  also 
ineffectual.  A  third  spraying  with  100  gallons  of  water  was  next  tried, 
the  result  of  which  had  not  been  reported. 

It  would  seem  from  the  above,  provided  that  the  Paris  green  was  of 
the  standard  purity,  that  the  canker  worm  is  almost  as  resistant  to  the 
effects  of  Paris  green  as  is  the  larva  of  the  gypsy  moth. 
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Mr.  Preston  refers  to  the  observed  habit  of  the  caterpillar,  which  has 
been  frequently  noticed  elsewhere,  of  dropping  from  the  leaves  when 
they  have  been  nearly  all  consumed,  and  hanging  by  a  thread  until  car- 
ried by  the  wind  to  some  neighboring  tree,  or  else  dropping  to  the 
ground. 

To  the  orchardists  of  Amenia  the  canker  worm  is  popularly  known  as 
the  "  fire  worm,"  from  the  appearance  of  the  leaves  after  all  their  green 
has  been  eaten  away,  as  if  they  had  been  swept  over  by  fire. 

The  canker  worm  has  also  been  reported  fi^om  Moreton  Farm,  Monroe 
county,  and  from  orchards  in  Wayne  county,  as  quite  common,  and  fi'om 
several  localities  in  Western  New  York.  The  seasonal  conditions  have 
apparently  been  favorable  for  its  multipHcation. 


Caccecia  rosace  ana  (Harris). 

Cacoecia  rosaceana  (Harris),  known  as  "  the  oblique-banded  leaf-roller/' 
which  feeds  on  an  unusually  large  number  of  food-plants,  has  been  quite 
abundant  and  destructive  in  apple  orchards.  It  has  been  sent  to  me 
from  several  localities  in  Eastern  and  Central  New  York,  as  having  been 
very  injurious  not  only  to  the  foliage  and  the  blossoms  but  later  in  the 
season  to  the  young  fruit  into  which  it  ate  rounded  holes  averaging  one- 
third  of  an  inch  on  the  outside  and  larger  within,  and  often  extending  to 
beyond  their  center.  They  attacked  the  fruit  as  soon  as  it  had  set,  and 
continued  until  it  had  attained  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  injury 
had  been  quite  serious  in  the  orchard  of  Mr.  Morris  Tompkins,  of  Ger- 
mantown,  Columbia  county.  The  moths  were  known  to  him  from  having 
reared  them  firom  the  caterpillars,  and  on  June  13th,  such  numbers  were 
drawn  to  light  at  night  that  apprehension  was  felt  of  the  work  of  a 
second  brood.  Walsh  and  Riley  have  recorded  as  a  habit  of  the  cater- 
pillar its  gnawing  off  the  rind  of  green  apples,  but  I  do  not  recall 
mention  of  its  destroying  the  fruit  by  eating  large  holes  into  the  interior. 

Another  caterpillar  of  larger  size — of  about  an  inch  in  length  of  a  pale 
green  color  and  marked  with  white  lines  and  dots — is  also  chargeable 
with  eating  into  the  fruit,  after  the  manner  of  the  Cacoecia.  I  failed  to 
rear  the  examples  that  were  sent  me,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  may 
ht  Nolophana  malana  {J^\\.(^,  It  appears  that  C  r<f7j^^a//<j  may  be  in 
part,  controlled  by  jarring.  State  Botanist  Peck  brought  on  the  i8th  of 
May,  several  of  the  larvae  which  he  had  taken  from  his  plum  trees 
i  r  jarring  for  the  plum  curculio.  From  one  small  tree,  twenty  larvae 
fell  upon  the  sheet  underneath. 
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A  CECfDOMYID    IN    ChOKE-CHERRIES. 

The  galls  of  a  Cecidomyid  larva  on  choke- cherry,  Prunus  VirginianuSj 
were  brought  by  State  Botanist  Peck,  from  Bethlehem,  N.  Y.,  on  May 
28th.  The  larvae  emerged  and  entered  the  ground,  but  none  of  the  flies 
have  made  their  appearance. 

In  Keene  Valley,  in  former  years,  I  have  found  this  cherry  very  abun- 
dantly galled  by  apparently  the  same  insect,  in  the  month  of  July. 
Many  larvae  were  disclosed  from  them,  but  in  the  several  attempts  made 
to  obtain  the  imago,  all  have  met  with  failure. 

The  present  year  not  a  single  galled  cherry  could  be  found  in  the 
localities  in  Keene  Valley  where  in  other  years  they  had  abounded. 

These  galls  have  been  studied  by  Prof.  Geo.  F.  Atkinson,  of  Cornell 
University,  in  connection  with  a  fungus  attack  which  he  found  to  be 
usually  associated  with  them — named  and  described  by  him  as  Exoas- 
cus  cecidomophilus  (see  Bull.  73,  C.  U.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
September,  1894).  It  was  not  asc€;rtained  by  him  if  the  larvae  attack 
the  fruit  before  or  after  the  attack  of  the  fungus.  It  was  thought  that 
the  larvae  attack  and  deform  fruits  which  are  not  affected  by  the  fungus. 
In  this  he  was  probably  correct,  as  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  fungus 
presence  on  the  galls  collected  by  me  in  Keene  Valley. 

This  Cecidomyid  has  not  as  yet  been  described,  although  it  has  been 
observed  by  several  entomologists. 


Euphoria  Inda  (Linn.). 
The  larvae  of  Euphoria  Inda  (Linn.),  formerly  known  as  the  Indian 
Cetonian,  were  found  in  large  numbers  beneath  chip  manure  at  Menands, 
N.  Y.,  in  the  latter  part  of  June.  From  their  general  appearance  and 
from  their  occurrence  in  manure,  they  were  believed  to  be  the  "  muck- 
worm,*' Ligyrus  relictus  (Say).  Examples  were  brought  to  me  within 
the  manure  inclosed  in  a  box.  Not  long  thereafter,  they  were  found  to 
have  eaten  all  of  the  decayed  portion,  leaving  only  the  bits  and 
pieces  of  chips  and  a  large  quantity  of  rounded  pellets  of  their  excre- 
menta.  These,  together  with  additional  ones  obtained,  were  transferred, 
on  July  30th,  to  a  larger  box  with  an  ample  supply  of  food.  The  box  was, 
opened  from  time  to  time,  until  the  8th  of  August,  when  two  Euphoria 
Inda  were  resting  on  the  surface.  Examination  of  the  contents,  gave 
the  following:  Two  perfect  beetles  within  their  cells,  one  of  which  was 
on  the  point  of  emerging.  Another  cell  gave  a  beetle,  uncolored,  having 
just  transformed  from  the  pupa.     The  remaining  cells  (5)  contained  pupae. 
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The  species  not  being  recognized  in  its  larval  stage,  no  examples  were 
retained  for  the  State  Collection,  nor  description  made  of  it,  but  several 
of  the  pupae  were  preserved  in  alcohol.  I  have  not  found  any  description 
of  tlie  early  stages  of  this  insect,  nor  of  its  larval  habits.  Of  the  latter 
Dr.  Thomas  has  written  :  "  the  larvae,  probably,  like  those  of  other  known 
species  (of  Cetonians),  live  in  rotten  wood,  as  the  perfect  insects  are 
often  seen  flying  over  chip  yards,  probably  in  search  of  a  convenient 
nidus  for  their  eggs  "  (4th  Illinois  Report,  page  91).  From  the  above^ 
taken  in  consideration  with  the  occurrence  of  the  larva  at  Mcnands,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  chip  manure  is  its  favorite  habitat. 

Do  the  larvae  feed  also  on  growing  vegetation  ?  State  Botanist  Peck 
from  whom  the  larvae  were  obtained,  had  applied  some  of  the  manure  to 
a  few  hills  of  corn  in  his  garden.  The  following  day  one  of  the  hills  was 
noticed  to  have  been  cut  down,  as  if  by  cut-worms.  Upon  digging 
around  the  stalks,  two  larvae  of  the  Euphoria  were  discovered,  but  no 
cut-worms,  from  which  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  grubs  had  com- 
mitted the  injury. 

The  Elaphidion  Oak  Pruner. 

The  oak  pruner,  Elaphidion  villosum  (Fabr.)  is  not,  I  believe,  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  on  apple  trees,  but  during  the  first  week  of  June,  its 
operations  were  very  noticeable  in  an  orchard  in  Voorheesville,  Albany 
county,  where  a  large  number  of  twigs  and  branches  had  been  thrown  to 
the  ground  by  it.  Some  of  the  branches  brought  to  me  were  from  three- 
tenths  to  seven-tenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Each  contained  the 
mature  and  active  larva,  within  a  closed  cell  in  its  burrow,  prepared  for 
pupation. 

The  maple-tree  pruner,  E,parallelum  Newm.  (regarded  by  many  as 
identical  with  the  preceding  species)  was  very  abundant  in  early  June  in 
the  maples  bordering  the  avenues  in  the  grounds  of  Governor  Morton, 
at  Ellerslie,  in  Dutchess  county.  Not  a  maple  was  seen  which  had  not  a 
score  or  two  of  the  recently  fallen  pruned  branches  lying  beneath  it, 
although  previous  gatherings  had  been  made  and  destroyed. 


The  Asparagus  Beetle. 
The   asparagus    beetle,  Crioceris  asparagi  (Linn.),  is   continuing  its 
spread  in  the  central  and  western  counties  of  the  State.     In  my  Ninth 
Report,  reference  is  made  of  its  appearance  at  Geneva,  Ontario  county  in 
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the  year  1884,  and  at  Rochester,  Monroe  county  in  1892.  On  June  2d 
of  the  present  year  (1896),  Mr.  A.  P.  Case  of  Vernon,  Oneida  county^ 
sent  to  me  asparagus  twigs  bearing  numerous  eggs  of  the  beetle,  and 
shoots  eaten  by  the  larvae.  He  writes: — "The  insect  has  appeared 
since  Saturday  last  (May  30th)  on  all  of  the  asparagus  beds  here,  where 
they  have  never  before  been  seen.  Every  sprout  is  covered  with  the 
worms,  and  the  new  seedling  shoots  are  alive  with  the  full-grown  worms, 
and  newly  hatched  ones  are  burrowing  into  the  stalks.  The  tops  of  the 
young  shoots  are  alive  with  the  mature  worms  which  eat  them  off  as 
they  appear.  The  crop  is  worthless  for  this  year.*'  During  the  meeting 
of  the  Association  of  Economic  Entomologists,  at  Buffalo,  a  further 
western  extension  of  the  insect  within  our  State  was  brought  to  ray 
notice,  in  examples  given  me  by  Mr.  Ottomar  Reinecke  of  that  city 
which  were  collected  by  him  August  20th  from  wild  asparagus  growing  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  city. 

[On  June  2d,  1897,  information  was  received  of  its  abundant  presence 
in  a  garden  at  Geneseo,  Livingston  Co.,  where  it  was  attacking  the 
young  shoots  as  they  appeared  above  ground,  and  destroying  the  crop.] 


The  Ash-grey  Blister  Beetle. 

The  ash-grey  blister  beetle,  Macrobasis  unkolor  (Kirby)  was  received 
(June  9th)  from  New  York  city,  where  it  was  reported  as  feeding 
destructively  on  a  locust  hedge.  The  young  and  tender  leaves  at  the  end 
of  the  branches  had  been  eaten  over  the  entire  extent  of  the  hedge  of 
about  600  feet  in  length.  They  were  driven  away  or  killed  when  the 
pyrethrum  powder  recommended  for  them,  was  applied. 

Examples  of  the  same  insect  came  June  25th  from  Factoryville,  N.  Y., 
where  they  were  rapidly  destroying  the  leafage  of  potato  vines. 


The  Chinch  Bug. 

A  correspondent  from  Almond,  Allegany  Co.,  writes  that  this  insect 
Blissus  leucopterus  Say,  is  very  thick  on  his  new  seeding  and  has  ruined 
his  pastures,  and  that  it  has  destroyed  his  meadows  for  the  past  4  or 
5  years.  They  were  working  in  the  greater  part  of  his  300  or  400  acres 
of  land.  Mr.  Van  Duzee,  in  his  collections  in  Erie  and  Niagara  coun- 
ties the  present  year,  has  met  with  only  a  few  scattered  individuals  of 
the  species. 
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The  San  Josfe  Scale. 

The  San  Jos^  Scale,  Aspidiotus perniciosus  Corns.,  has  apparently  found 
the  climatic  conditions  unsuited  to  its  establishment  in  all  except  the  ex- 
treme south-eastern  part  of  our  state.  Its  existence  in  a  few  localities 
has  been  reported  to  me,  but  in  each  instance  another  scale  has  been 
mistaken  for  it.  At  the  Kinderhook  locality  where  it  was  first  discovered 
in  the  Hudson  river  valley,  it  has  been  nearly  exterminated.  Recently 
its  presence  was  suspected  by  the  owner  of  the  orchard,  Mr.  Morrell, 
where  it  had  been  found  abundantly  two  years  ago,  but  on  examination, 
the  scale  proved  to  be  the  rather  closely  resembling  one,  Aspidiotus 
juglans-regia  Comstock.  An  examination  of  the  orchard  showed  no 
living  San  Jose  Scale,  but  later,  a  single  living  specimen  alone  on  a  twig, 
was  brought  to  my  office  by  Mr.  Morrell. 

A  neighboring  orchard  in  Kinderhook  was  reported  as  badly  infested 
with  the  scale.  On  examination  in  July,  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Felt,  my  assistant, 
the  scale  was  found  in  abundance  on  plum  trees  of  apparently  ten  or 
twelve  years'  growth,  but  upon  perhaps  twenty  trees  that  were  carefully 
examined,  not  a  single  living  scale  was  found.  The  trees  had  not  been 
treated  for  the  scale,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  insect  had  been 
winter-killed.  How  long  they  had  been  upon  the  trees,  or  the  source  of 
the  infestation,  was  not  learned,  but  the  age  of  the  trees  would  indicate 
that  the  pest  had  not  been  introduced  on  nursery  stock.  The  orchard 
was  within  one  fourth  of  a  mile  of  that  of  Mr.  Morrell,  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  it  had  been  carried  from  there  upon  birds  or  insects. 

The  scale  has  also  been  reported  to  me  recently  (in  August),  from 
another  locality  in  New  York,  in  the  valley  of  the  Wallkill  river — a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Hudson  river.  A  few  fruit-trees  in  an  orchard  in  Middlctown, 
Orange  county,  are  stated  to  be  infested  with  the  scale — the  trees  having 
been  received  from  a  New  Jersey  nursery.  Inquiry  was  promptly  made 
of  the  owner  of  the  orchard  of  the  extent  of  the  infestation  with  proffer  of 
assistance  if  needed,  but  no  reply  having  been  received,  it  is  probable 
that  the  infested  trees  were  promptly  destroyed,  and  that  the  spread  of 
the  insect  was  not  feared. 


The  Oak  Kermes. 

The  peculiar  oak-kermes,  Kermes  galiiformis  Riley  (PI.  V,  fig.  i),  which 
bears  so  marked  a  resemblance  to  a  gall  as  to  be  mistaken  for  it  by  everyone 
not  acquainted  with  it,  may  not  be  rare  when  one  knows  where  to  look  for 
it,  but  it  has  always  been  a  rarity  in  my  own  experience.     One  of  my  cor- 
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respondents,  Mr.  W.  R.  Walton,  of  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  has  been  fortu- 
nate in  his  collection  of  it  and  has  kindly  contributed  a  number  of  exam- 
ples to  the  State  Collection.  He  also  has  been  successful  in  breeding 
from  it  the  beautiful  Lepidopterous  parasite,  Euclemensia  Bassettella 
(Clemens),  with  which  it  is  so  frequently  infested  and  of  which  he  has 
made  excellent  colored  drawings  in  its  several  stages  (PI.  V,  figs.  2-7). 
From  Kermes  taken  from  scrub  oak  in  the  latter  part  of  December,  he 
obtained  the  moth  toward  the  last  of  the  following  June.  The  larger 
number  of  the  mature  Kermes  were  found  to  be  infested  by  the  parasite* 


The  Elm-Tree  Bark-Louse. 

Gossypafia  ulmi  (Geoffrey),  an  European  Coccus,  feeding  on  most  of 
the  varieties  of  the  European  and  American  elms,  was  first  noticed  in 
this  country  at  Rye,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,  in  June  of  1884.  (See 
Howard  in  Insect  Life^  ii,  1889,  pp.  34-41).  Examples  of  it  were 
brought  to  me  from  Marlboro,  Ulster  county,  in  July  of  1888.  Since 
that  time,  it  appears  to  have  become  distributed  in  different  portions  of 
the  State,  and  to  have  planted  itself  in  several  localities  in  the  vicinity  of 
Albany.  In  May  and  again  in  June,  it  was  brought  to  me  from  Loudon- 
ville,  Albany  county,  and  in  June  of  the  same  year,  from  two  places  in 
the  city  of  Albany,  and  also  from  Catskill,  Greene  county,  40  miles  to 
the  southward. 

In  June  of  the  present  year,  Mr.  J.  B.  Washburn,  brought  a  limb  of 
elm  from  his  grounds  at  Delmar,  Albany  county,  bearing  dense  patches 
of  the  Coccid.  It  was  blackened  to  a  degree  that  indicated  the  abundant 
presence  of  the  insect  the  preceding  year.  The  tree  — a  young  one — of 
about  three  inches  diameter  of  trunk,  was  infested  both  upon  the  trunk 
and  the  limbs.  Other  elms  upon  his  grounds  were  not  infested.  The 
scales  were  apparently  about  full-grown,  but  no  young  had  yet  been 
given  out. 

A  large  number  of  trees  in  the  city  of  Albany,  are  at  the  present  time 
(in  August),  showing  severe  and  injurious  attack  from  this  insect.  The 
leaves  are  blackened  by  their  secretions,  and  some  of  the  branches 
whitened  by  their  abundant  presence.  Their  larvae,  about  half-grown,  are 
to  be  seen  in  large  numbers  in  the  crotches  of  the  smaller  twigs,  on  the 
lower  surface  of  the  leaves,  and  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark.  The  infested 
trees  are  mainly  the  Scotch  elm,  Ulmus  montana. 

The  insect  is  also  quite  generally  distributed  in  Troy  —  six  miles  to 
the  north  of  Albany,  where  in  combination  with  the  attack  of  the  elm- 
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leaf  beetle  on  Ulmus  montana^  it  is  threatening  destruction  to  many  of 
the  trees.  It  also  occurs  at  Menands  and  Watervliet,  between  Albany 
and  Troy.  The  infested  trees  can  be  recognized  at  a  distance  by  the 
blackened  appearance  of  the  limbs  and  foliage. 


Phytqptus  ?   PRUNi   (Amerl.). 

Leaves  of  a  Chickasaw  plum,  received  the  middle  of  May  from  a 
correspondent  in  Muncy,  Pa.,  had  numerous  mite  galls  scattered  over 
their  surface,  on  both  their  sides.  On  the  lower  surface  they  are  of 
an  elongate  purse-like  form,  and  give  out  from  their  sides  some  short 
white  hairs  resembling  mould :  on  the  upper  surface  they  are  rounded 
and  completely  covered  with  longer  white  threads.  Within  the  galls,  a 
powerful  microscope  showed  a  minute  transparent  four-legged  mite— 
the  architect  —  apparently  in  an  early  stage  of  growth.  The  mite,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  characters  of  the  gall  that  it  produces,  is  identical 
with  an  European  species,  known  as  Phytoptus  pruni  Amerl.,  and  which 
has  not,  we  believe,  been  previously  detected  in  this  country. 
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(B) 
ENTOMOLOGICAL  ADDRESSES. 

THE  MOSQUITO. 

[Read  before  the  Dana  Natural  History  Society  of  Albany,  May  14,  1887.] 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  common  objects  in  nature  surrounding  us 
on  every  side  and  ever  at  hand,  are  those  of  which  we  frequently  know 
the  least.  Day  after  day  throughout  our  lives  many,  if  not  most  of  us, 
pass  along  the  streets  without  knowing  the  nature  of  the  stones  we  tread 
upon,  the  names  of  the  trees  that  throw  their  grateful  shadows  over  our 
pathway,  or  of  the  birds  or  insects  that  fly  around  us.  If  the  cultivated 
mind  may  find  "  sermons  in  stones,  books  in  the  running  brooks,"  surely 
volumes  of  intense  and  absorbing  interest  are  to  be  found  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  in  their  infinitely  varied 
forms,  their  complicated  structure,  their  wonderful  transformations  and 
peculiar  habits:  and  how  much  do  we  lose  from  our  inattention  to 
these  common  objects  —  the  almost  constant  presence  of  which  before 
our  eyes  is  a  perpetual  invitation  to  their  observation  and  study,  and  a 
rebuke  for  their  neglect. 

I  have  chosen  for  my  topic  of  this  afternoon  paper,  one  of  these 
common  objects — a  very  common  insect,  with  which,  perhaps,  you  may 
think  yourselves  sufficiently  familiar,  while,  in  reality,  knowing  next  to 
nothing  of  it.  And  if  I  shall  succeed  in  showing  you  that  the  mosquito, 
perhaps  the  most  universally  obnoxious  of  our  insect  pests,  possesses  many 
attractive  features  and  has  its  beneficent  uses  in  nature,  you  may  feel 
inclined  to  extend  to  it  henceforth  some  degree  of  toleration,  and  even 
to  honor  it  with  a  little  attention.  Yet  I  shall  not  expect  that  even  the 
enthusiastic  members  of  the  Dana  Natural  History  Society  will  be  wrought 
up  to  such  a  state  of  ecstasy  in  its  contemplation  that  they  will  adopt 
the  sentiment  of  a  distinguished  naturalist  of  the  past  century — "  it  is 
impossible  to  behold  and  not  admire  the  amazing  structure  of  the 
mosquito's  sting :  one  undergoes  with  pleasure  a  punctiure  that  enables 
us  to  observe  how  this  wondrous  piece  of  mechanism  works." 

The  Common  Name. 
Mosquito  is  a  Spanish  and  Portuguese  word,  and  is  probably  the 
diminutive  of  the  Spanish  mosca  fly.     Its  orthography  varies,  it  being 
given  by  Webster  as  m-o-s-q-u-i-t-o,  m-u-s-q-u-i-t-o,  m-u-s-k-e-t-o.     For 
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the  last  phonetic  mode  of  spelling,  I  have  a  decided  preference,  and 
would  gladly  see  it  adopted  were  it  not  that  the  orthography  approved 
by  Webster  of  m-o-s-q-u-i-t-o,  is  sanctioned  and  sustained  in  its  employ- 
ment as  the  specific  name  of  one  of  the  species  of  the  genus  CuUx^  and 
scientists  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  change  a  single  letter  in  a  ipecific 
name  once  given  and  accepted,  except  under  a  few  prescribed  condi- 
tions. Another  mode  of  spelling  with  which  we  sometimes  meet,  is 
m-o-»-c-h-e-t-o,  the  authority  for  which  I  do  not  know. 

The  common  name,  as  is  often  the  case  with  unscientific  names,  does 
not  define  the  insect  intended.  The  insects  which  in  the  United  States 
are  known  as  mosquitoes,  are  popularly  known  in  England  and  also 
written  of,  as  gnats.  By  some  writers,  the  blackfly  —  the  terror  of  the 
Adirondack  tourist  in  early  summer,  has  been  claimed  as  a  mosquito, 
while  in  reality  it  belongs  to  a  family  —  the  Simulida  —  quite  removed 
from  the  Culicida.  The  Portuguese,  in  Brazil,  are  said  to  apply  the  name 
to  a  small  species  of  Simulium  or  black-fly. 

Its  Place  in  Classification. 

The  mosquitoes  and  associated  gnats  belong  to  the  order  of  Diptera, 
or  two-winged  flies,  and  to  the  family  of  Culicidce,  so  named  from  its 
principal  genus,  CuUx.  This  family  from  the  high  degree  of  develop- 
ment of  its  mouth  parts,  has  been  placed  near  the  head  of  the  Diptera,  as 
arc  the  Cicindelida  or  tiger  beetles  at  the  head  of  the  Coleoptera.  The 
principal  characteristic  of  the  family,  is  its  long  and  slender  beak  or 
proboscis,  nearly  half  as  long  as  the  insect,  appearing  as  a  simple  organ, 
but  really  composed  of  several  pieces,  peculiarly  fitted  for  their  function 
of  forcing  their  way  into  the  flesh  and  drawing  blood  therefrom. 

The  mosquito,  is  not,  as  its  popular  name  would  seem  to  imply,  a 
single  species.  There  are  a  number  of  distinct  and  well  characterized 
species,  which  have  their  special  haunts,  different  degrees  of  annoyance, 
and  different  seasons  of  the  year  devoted  to  their  forays.  Even  in  that 
season  when  the  entire  insect  world  out  of  doors  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  indulging  in  its  sleep  of  months  preparatory  to  its  spring  opening 
and  summer  campaign,  we  are  not  left  wholly  without  representation  of 
this  intrusive  family,  for  the  winter  months  may  bring  us  occasional  visits 
—  fortunately  they  are  rare — from  Cukx  hyemalis,  the  winter  mosquito. 

All  of  those  which  are  grouped  in  the  family  of  Culkiday  may  properly 
be  regarded  as  mosquitoes,  as  they  are  closely  allied  in  structure  and 
in  habits. 
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'  Number  of  Species. 
Although  exceedingly  numerous  in  individuals,  occurring  at  times  in^ 
localities  in  swarms  so  immense  that  they  have  been  mistaken  for  clouds 
or  smoke,  the  Cuiicida  are  not  very  numerous  in  species.  In  a  catalogue 
by  Mr,  Walker,  formerly  of  the  British  Museum,  published  in  1874, 
one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  species  from  all  parts  of  the  world  are  given. 
Of  these,  the  North  American  species  comprise  about  one-fourth  of  the 
number,  for  in  the  last  published  catalogue,  that  of  Baron  Osten 
Sacken,  in  1878,  forty-two  species  are  recorded  as  belonging  to  North 
America,  arranged  in  the  five  genera  of  Megarrhina,  Culex^Anopheles^Aedes 
and  Corethra.^  The  specific  names  that  designate  many  of  these  have  a 
merit  that  does  not  always  attach  to  our  scientific  oiomenclature  —  that 
of  being  appropriate  and  characteristic.  For  example,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing names  in  ti»e  list  of  species  of  Culex,  each  one  of  which  we 
may  presume,  has  been  bestowed  afcer  experimental  test  of  its  fitness,  as 
they  lead  us  up  the  gamut  by  harmonious  gradations  from  the  initiative 
Culex  puncior,  to  pungens,  and  on  to  stimuianSy  perturbans^  provocanSy 
impatUnSy  implacabilis^  excitansy  excrucianSj  and  culminating  in  Culex 
damnosusf  The  last  is  applied  to  the  notable  "gallinipper"  of  the 
southern  swamps,  which  is  said,  but  I  do  not  vouch  for  the  truth,  to  be 
capable  of  boring  with  its  proboscis  through  a  leather  boot. 

It  is  not  probable  that  in  the  numbers  above  given,  we  have  an 
approximation  to  the  real  number  of  species.  The  family,  for  some  rea- 
son, has  been  but  little  studied.  When  I  applied  a  short  time  ago  to 
the  gentleman  who  is  the  best  authority  that  we  have  among  us  on  the 
Diptera,  for  the  names  of  a  few  of  our  more  common  species  represented 
in  my  collection,  he  was  unable  to  determine  them  for  me.  Another 
of  our  distinguished  entomologists  who  enjoys  a  brilliant  European  repu- 
tation from  his  long  residence  in  Europe  could  not  decide  the  question 
which  I  propounded  to  him — does  Culex pipiens  of  Europe,  the  type  of 
the  genus,  occur  in  North  America,  to  which  it  has  been  credited. 

Distribution. 
Every  known  part  of  the  globe  has  its  peculiar  species  of  the  mosquito. 
They  are  endowed  with  power  to  resist  any  degree  of  cold  and  to  endure 
extreme  heat.    They  particularly  swarm  in  the  tropics  where  they  often 

*  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  in  a  paper  published  the  present  year  (i8g6),  has  recorded  twenty  speciea 
of  moiquitoes  belonging  to  the  United  Sutes,  which  had  been  examined  by  D.  W.  Coquillett,  of 
the  Division  of  Entomology  at  Washington,  accompanied  with  a  list  of  ten  additional  speciet, 
which  had  not  been  examined  for  Terification.  (Se«  Buli.  4,  New  Series^  U»  S.  De/i,  0/  Agricut,^ 
Division  0/  Entomohgy,) 
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render  life  a  burden.  In  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north  where  winter 
reigns,  their  numbers  have  been  compared  to  a  snow-storm  when  the 
flakes  fall  thickest,  or  to  the  dust  of  the  earth.  There  are  localities  which 
they  are  entitled  to  claim  as  their,  own,  for  explorers  have  been  driven 
back  in  agony  from  the  attempt  to  penetrate  them.  To  other  localities 
they  have  given  name,  as  to  Mosquito,'  a  township  in  Illinois ;  Mosquito, 
a  village  in  Newfoundland ;  Mosquito  Creek  in  Indiana,  another  of  the 
same  name  in  Iowa,  and  still  another  in  Ohio ;  and  the  Mosquito  Country 
of  Central  America.  In  certain  districts  of  Louisiana  and  other  of  the 
Southern  States,  their  abundance  diminishes  by  one-half  the  value  of  the 
plantations.  Those  who  have  traveled  in  summer  on  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi or  in  the  Northwest,  have  experienced  the  torment  which  these  frail 
flies  can  inflict :  at  times  they  drive  everyone  from  the  boat,  and  trains 
can  sometimes  be  only  run  with  comfort  on  the  Northern  Pacific  rail- 
road by  keeping  a  smudge  in  the  baggage  car  and  the  doors  of  all  the 
coaches  open  to  the  fumes.  "The  bravest  man  on  the  fleetest  horse  dares 
not  to  cross  some  of  the  more  rank  and  dark  prairies  of  Minnesota  in 
June"  (Riley).  The  marsh  lands  of  New  Jersey  and  portions  of  Long 
Island,  you  will  remember  are  particularly  noted  for  their  abundance, 
and  the  frequenter  of  the  Adirondacks  knows  of  their  powers  of  annoy- 
ance, as  they  compel  him  if  particularly  sensitive  to  their  sting,  to  seek 
relief  in  flight. 

It  would  seem  that  our  English  cousins  have  much  less  to  endure  from 
this  tormenting  pest  ihan  we,  for  Professor  Westwood  has  written :  "The 
mosquito  is  far  more  annoying  in  its  attacks  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
America  than  our  European  species  is  to  us ;  it  is  there  requisite  to  have 
their  beds  inclosed  in  a  curtain  of  fine  gauze  to  defend  the  sleeper  from 
their  attacks."  The  Rev.  Mr.  Kirby,  in  his  delightfully  fascinating  work 
entitled  "  Introduction  to  Entomology,"  after  a  graphic  recital  of  the 
torments  endured  in  various  parts  of  the  world  from  the  mosquito's 
poisonous  sting,  and  the  inferential  conclusion  that  it  were  "a  lesser 
terror  that  the  forest  should  resound  with  the  roar  of  the  lion  or  the  tiger 
than  with  the  hum  of  the  gnat,"  closes  with  this  pason  of  gratitude : 
"  With  what  grateful  hearts  ought  the  privileged  inhabitants  of  these 
happy  islands  to  acknowledge  and  glorify  the  goodness  of  that  kind 
Providence  which  has  distinguished  us  from  the  less  favored  nations  of 
the  globe,  by  what  may  be  deemed  an  immunity  from  this  tormenting 
pest ! "  Evidently  the  fogs  of  England  and  London  smoke  are  not 
agreeable  to  the  mosquito. 
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Means  of  Protection. 

In  that  portion  of  the  world  which  we  occupy,  and  in  the  localities  where 
this  insect  occurs  in  annoying  numbers,  comparative  immunity  from  its 
attack  is  attainable  by  the  use  of  mosquito  nettings,  but  there  are 
countries  where  these  luxuries  are  not  procurable,  nor  would  their 
employment  afford  the  desired  protection.  The  inhabitants  of  some  of 
the  districts  of  Brazil,  at  certain  seasons,  can  only  obtain  sleep  at  night 
by  burying  their  bodies  several  inches  beneath  the  sand,  and  covering 
their  heads  with  a  thick  cloth.  On  the  west  coast  of  Africa  the  natives 
swing  their  hammocks  from  elevated  posts  with  tires  burning  beneath 
them  to  repel  the  insects  with  the  smoke  and  heat.  In  Guiana  the 
poorer  classes  find  a  degree  of  protection  in  covering  their  bodies  with 
paint  and  varnish.  Russian  soldiers  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Crimea 
resorted  to  sleeping  in  sacks  as  a  protection,  but  this  served  only  as  a 
palliative  of  the  unendurable  torments  to  which  they  were  subjected  by 
the  attacks  of  the  insatiable  blood-suckers  of  that  region.  In  Lapland,  a 
writer  states,  that  it  is  impossible  to  eat  or  sleep  or  keep  a  light  burning 
in  the  hut  without  constant  fumigation,  and  the  additional  resort  to  a 
coating  of  the  exposed  portion  of  the  person  with  rein-deer  cream,  rancid 
fish- oil  and  tar. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  whose  summer  wanderings  may  lead  them  into 
the  haunts  of  the  mosquito,  under  circumstances  when  heavy  gloves  and 
veils  and  nets  may  not  be  conveniently  worn,  I  would  state,  that  when 
the  annoyance  becomes  too  serious  to  be  longer  borne,  protection  may 
be  procured  by  making  oneself  disagreeable  to  the  mosquito  through 
means  not  quite  so  pronounced. as  that  to  which. the  Laplander  resorts, 
but  by  applying  to  the  hands  and  face  a  small  quantity  of  oil  of  tar  com- 
bined with  a  little  carbolic  acid.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  best  application 
that  can  be  used,  as  a  preventive  of  mosquito  attack  under  conditions 

above  named. 

Severity  of  the  Bite. 

The  effects  of  the  bite  vary  greatly  in  different  persons.  There  are 
those  who  are  scarcely  affected  by  it,  and  indeed  are  rarely  bitten,  either 
by  this  insect,  the  bed-bug  or  the  flea,  although  in  situations  exposing 
them  to  attack  and  with  their  companions  suffering  from  the  infliction. 
I  have  no  explanation  to  offer  for  the  attractiveness  of  some  persons 
for  these  pests  and  the  reverse  in  others,  but  it  would  seem  that  it  might 
result  from  some  peculiar  emenation  from  the  person,  as  no  attempt 
is  made  to  draw  the  blood  or  pierce  the  skin  of  those  exempt  from 
attack. 
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While  in  some,  only  a  slight  and  brief  irritation  follows  the  bite,  itt 
others,  the  well-known  itching  sensation  becomes  intense,  and  is  accom- 
panied with  serious  inflammation  and  swelling  which  may  be  continued  for 
several  days.  Again,  the  resultant  effect  of  the  bite  often  depends  upon 
the  general  condition  of  the  system  at  the  time,  and  upon  the  particular 
portion  of  the  person  where  it  is  received.  I  do  not  know  of  any  fatal 
result  attending  the  bite  of  a  single  mosquito,  but  we  have  a  well-authen- 
ticated instance  where  death  ensued  as  the  consequence  of  the  sting  of  a 
hornet  inflicted  in  the  scalp  of  a  bald  head. 

When  the  occasional  mosquito,  which  we  find  a  trial,  is  multiplied  a 
thousand-fold,  the  ^  wounds  against  which  the  victim  is  powerless  ta 
defend  himself,  become  a  most  serious  matter.  The  swollen  hands 
almost  lose  their  service ;  the  bloated  face  scarce  admits  of  recognition- 
Mortification  of  the  limbs  has  ensued,  rendering  amputation  necessary, 
and  cases  are  recorded  where  death  has  resulted.  Professor  Jeager 
relates  that  on  one  occasion  when  traveling  on  the  banks  of  a  river  in 
Russia,  his  servant  was  driven  to  such  a  degree  of  madness  by  his  suffer- 
ings from  the  dense  cloud  of  mosquitoes  in  which  they  were  enveloped, 
that  he  was  only  prevented  from  shooting  himself  as  an  escape  from  his 
misery,  through  the  united  strength  of  two  athletic  Cossacks. 

The  severe  stinging  sensation  and  subsequent  inflammation  and  itching 
of  the  bite,  is  owing  to  a  poisonous  fluid  injected  into  the  wound  through 
the  proboscis  at  the  time  of  its  insertion  to  affect  the  blood  and  cause  it 
to  flow  more  readily.  This  opinion,  advanced  by  Reaumur  long  ago, 
was  for  a  long  time  held  as  probable.  Very  recently,  however,  it  has 
been  verified,  by  Dr.  Macloskie,  of  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey,  in 
the  discovery  of  two  poison-glands,  the  duct  through  which  it  is  conveyed 
into  the  hypopharynx  and  the  escape  of  the  fluid,  in  oily  globules  from 
an  aperture  near  the  tip  of  that  organ  which  is  subapical  like  that  in  the 
rattlesnake's  fang,  so  as  not  to  weaken  or  impair  the  delicacy  of  its  point. 

Of  the  effects  of  this  poison,  and  the  reason  for  believing  in  its  existence 
before  it  had  been  demonstrated,  Dr.  Dimmock,  has  written  as  follows: 
"  After  having  experimented  a  large  number  of  times  with  the*  living 
mosquito,  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  use  made  of  a  poisonous  saliva ; 
for,  when  biting,  if  t-he  mosquito  fails  to  strike  blood,  which  it  often  does 
on  parts  of  the  back  of  my  hand,  although  it  may  have  inserted  its 
proboscis,  nearly  full  length,  in  from  one  to  six  directions  in  the  same  and 
withdrawn  it,  yet,  in  such  cases,  if  no  blood  be  drawn,  no  more  effect  is 
produced  upon  my  skin  than  is  produced  by  the  prick  of  a  sharp  needle 
—  a  red  point  appears  only  to  disappear  in  a  few  hours.     Certainly  there 
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has  been  as  much  tearing  of  tissues  in  such  a  case  as  the  above  men- 
tioned, as  there  is,  when  Culex  settles  on  a  place  rich  in  blood,  and, 
with  a  single  probing,  draws  its  fill.  The  amount  of  poisonous  effect 
upon  me,  as  proved  by  numerous  experiments,  is  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  length  of  time  the  Culex  has  occupied  in  actually  drawing  blood. 
The  above-mentioned  facts  would  indicate  a  constant  outpouring  of 
some  sort  of  poisonous  fluid  during  the  blood-sucking  process." 

Palliatives  of  the  Bite. 

Various  applications  have  been  recommended  and  are  employed  to 
alleviate  the  effects  of  the  bite,  such  as  vinegar,  lavender  water,  salt  and 
water,  spirits  of  camphor,  ammonia,  etc.  Pressing  the  puncture  and 
forcing  out  some  of  the  blood,  and  with  it  the  injected  poison,  has  also 
been  prescribed,  but  beyond  doubt  the  best  method  that  may  be  adopted 
is  the  following :  When  the  bite  is  first  felt,  resist  the  natural  impulse  to 
crush  the  creature  and  stoically  endure  the  trifling  pain,  while  you  add 
to  the  stock  of  your  entomological  knowledge  by  critically  observing  the 
extreme  delicacy  and  the  entire  modus  operandi  of  the  performance, 
particularly  noting  the  disposition  made  of  the  sheath  while  the  contained 
case  of  instruments  are  being  buried  in  the  flesh.  A  brief  period  of 
forbearance  will  suffice  to  fill  the  abdomen  of  the  skillful  phlebotomist 
to  its  utmost  capacity — the  gradual  enlargement  and  the  deep  purpling 
of  which  through  its  thin  and  distended  walls  you  may  watch.  The  fill 
obtained,  the  lancets  will  be  leisurely  withdrawn  and  repacked  in  their 
case,  and  with  the  prolonged  draught  taken  through  them  most  of  the 
injected  poison  will  have  been  withdrawn.  If  you  are  not  able  at  this 
juncture  to  say  with  Sterne's  Uncle  Toby,  **  go,  poor  insect,  the  world  is 
wide  enough  for  you  and  me,"  then,  if  your  study  has  failed  to  repay  you, 
revenge  yourself  in  her  death  as  she  assays  with  her  stolen  burden  to  fly 
slowly  away.  If  you  terminate  her  existence  while  the  lancets  arc  buried 
in  your  flesh,  their  barbed  ends  together  with  most  of  the  poison  will 
remain  in  the  wound  to  irritate  and  exact  of  you  the  penalty  of  a  wasted 
opportunity  and  an  unscientific  proceeding.  You  might,  at  least,  if  you 
feel  that  you  have  no  contribution  to  make  to  Madame,  intimate  to  her 
by  a  gentle  touch  of  the  finger,  that  it  would  be  quite  as  agreeable  to  you 
if  she  would  present  that  little  bill  somewhere  else.  A  million  lessened 
by  one,  would  aid  but  slightly  in  the  extermination  of  the  species  in  your 
immediate  vicinity. 
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The  Female  only,  Bites. 
I  would  not  be  thought  as  reflecting  in  the  slightest  —  even  through 
innuendo  —  upon  the  gentler  sex  —  "Heaven's  best  gift  to  man"  — 
without  whose  presence  Eden  was  incomplete ;  but  a  proper  treatment 
of  my  topic  and  inexorable  science  demands  of  me  the  statement  to  which 
the  use  of  the  feminine  pronoun  has  been  leading  me  up  and  preparing 
the  way,  to  wit :  all  the  annoyances,  pains,  tortures,  which  the  world 
endures  from  the  mosquito,  is  solely  chargeable  upon  Madame  Culcx.  I 
cheerfully  admit  that  the  natural  taste  of  Mr.  Culex  may  be  equally 
blood  thirsty,  but  alas,  poor  creature  !  he  has  been  left  without  the  means 
of  gratifying  a  sanguinary  desire.  He  is,  therefore,  compelled  to  forego 
the  exquisite  relish  of  the  royal  repasts  in  which  his  consort  finds  so  great 
delight,  and  be  content  with  the  juices  of  plants  and  the  nectar  of  lilies, 
and  of  other  flowers  to  which  he  is  particularly  addicted.  He  has  not 
been  favored  by  nature  with  that  delicate  and  complicated  piece  of 
apparatus  which  is  so  admirably  adapted,  as  has  been  graphically  expressed, 
to  being  driven  "  through  crushed  and  bleeding  capillaries,  shrinking 
nerves  and  lacerated  tissues."  With  a  becoming  humility,  therefore,  he 
rarely  visits  us  in  our  apartments,  or  even  obtrudes  his  presence  upon  us 
when  we  seek  his  haunts  ;  and  few  of  us  know  of  the  branching  plumes, 
fit  for  a  knight,  that  adorn  his  front  and  make  him  far  more  beautiful 
than  his  unpretentious  mate. 

The  Biting  Organs. 

By  this  time  you  may  desire  to  be  told  something  of  the  character  of 
the  biting  organs  of  which  the  effects  have  been  related  to  you. 

Let  me  preface  by  stating  that  the  mouth-parts  of  insects  consist, 
normally,  of  six  pieces,  viz.,  four  lateral  pieces  consisting  of  a  pair  of  upper 
jaws  denominated  mandibles^  a  pair  of  lower  jaws  named  maxilla  (which 
in  biting  insects  that  feed  on  solid  matter  move  horizontally),  an  upper 
lip  known  as  the  labrum  and  the  lower  hp,  the  labium  —  these  two  cover- 
ing the  mouth  from  above  and  beneath.  Some  of  these  bear  appendages 
which  need  not  at  the  present  be  referred  to.  These  organs,  of  course, 
are  greatly  modified  in  the  different  orders  of  insects,  to  adapt  them  to 
the  different  methods  of  taking  their  food  —  whether  fitted  for  gnawing  or 
tearing  in  pieces  solid  substances,  as  in  the  beetles — transformed  into  a 
sucker  with  expanded  disc  for  sipping  its  food  as  in  the  house-fly — 
extended  into  a  long,  flexible  tube  coiled  up  in  a  spiral  when  at  rest,  for 
drinking  the  nectar  from  the  bottom  of  tubular  flowers,  as  in  the  butter- 
flies, or  forming  a  long,  firm,  jointed  proboscis  for  thrusting  into  plants  or 
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animals  through  which  to  draw  their  juices,  as  in  the  Hemiptera  or  bugs. 
These  parts  exist  in  all  insects,  although  at  times  some  of  them  may  be 
but  rudimcntal.  The  mouth-parts  of  the  female  Culex  represent  all  of 
these  typical  parts  of  different  insects,  and  in  the  formation  of  its  pro- 
boscis, two  other  organs  unite  (as  in  most  of  the  Diptera)  which  are 
the  pharyngeal  sucking  organs,  named  the  epipharynx  and  the 
phyopharynx. 

It  therefore  appears  that  the  proboscis  of  the  mosquito,  which  in  its 
normal  condition  seems  but  a  single  piece,  upon  dissection  or  close 
examination  is  found  to  consist  of  seven  distinct  pieces — eight  pieces  in 
reality,  but  two  so  combine  as  to  form  one.  Some  authors  have  stated 
the  number  of  pieces  at  four,  five,  or  six,  but  there  certainly  are  as  many 
as  seven  in  Culex  pipiens,  C.  ciliatus  and  C  rufus  which  have  been 
carefully  studied,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  number  will  be  found 
to  diflfer  in  other  species  when  examined. 

These  pieces  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure.  The  upper  piece, 
pointed  and  gradually  tapering  from  the  base  to  the  apex,  is  the  labrum- 


Fig.  0.— Mouth  parts  of  the  mosquito,  lateral  aspect.    (After  Dimmock.) 

epipharynx^  made  up  by  the  close  union  of  the  labrum  and  the  epipharynx. 
Below  it  is  the  hypopharynXy  a  linear,  lanceolate,  transparent  plate,  having 
a  longitudinal  rod  (appearing  as  if  tubular  in  some  species)  traversing  it 
in  the  middle,  through  which,  it  is  thought,  the  poisonous  fluid  which  we 
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have  referred  to  is  conveyed  into  the  wound.  With  these  two  pieces 
pressed  together,  a  channel  is  formed  through  which  the  blood  passes  as 
it  is  pumped  up  by  the  sucking-bulb,  located  in  the  head.  The 
mandibles  are  the  most  delicate  of  the  mouth-parts,  consisting  only  of 
thin,  linear- lanceolate  blades  of  transparent  chitin,  slightly  tapering  in 
their  width  from  their  base  outwardly.  The  existence  of  very  fine 
serrations  on  their  upper  part  (about  forty-two  on  each)  has  lately  been 
announced.* 

The  maxillce  are  tapering,  transparent  blades  of  chitin,  thickened  on 
its  upper  edge  and  apparently  toothed  or  serrated  at  the  tip.  Careful 
observation  with  a  powerful  microscope  shows  them  to  be  not  serrated  at 
the  edge,  but  the  apparent  teeth — about  fifteen  near  the  tip  of  each,  are 
really  papillae  placed  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  blade.  Aided  by  these 
papillae,  the  service  performed  by  the  maxillae  is  doubtless  to  draw 
the  other  mouth  parts  into  the  skin,  as  a  slow  gliding  motion  may 
be  observed  in  first  one  and  then  in  the  other  as  all  the  parts  are 
gradually  buried.  They  are  provided  with  muscles  appropriate  for  the 
purpose. 

The  labium  is  the  largest  of  the  mouth-parts.  It  opens  along  its  upper 
side  in  order  to  receive  the  other  parts  and  to  serve  as  a  sheath  for  holding 
and  protecting  them  when  not  in  active  use.  When  the  proboscis  is  to 
be  inserted,  it  acts  in  this  manner :  Its  tip,  consisting  of  two  lobe-like 
appendages  called  labella^  is  closely  pressed  upon  the  surface.  At  once 
it  is  seen  to  bend  backward  or  downward  at  the  middle,  releasing  the 
contained  parts — the  setae — which  are  held  firmly  together  as  they  are 
driven  into  the  flesh,  guided  and  kept  in  place  by  the  above  named 
labelled  serving  as  a  pair  of  fingers  for  the  purpose.  As  they  penetrate 
deeper  and  deeper,  the  labium  or  sheath  bends  more  and  more  until 
when  they  have  been  buried  to  nearly  their  entire  length  —  from  having 
been  at  first  elbowed,  it  is  now  bent  double  beneath  the  body. 

The  operation  as  above  described  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  one  to 
watch.  The  labium  is  easily  recognizable  in  any  female  mosquito  that 
you  will  examine,  appearing  as  a  long  projected  beak,  nearly  as  long  as 
the  abdomen,  clothed  with  dark  colored  scales,  and  extending  in  front  of 
the  two  delicately  feathered  antennae  given  out  from  between  the  two 
large  black  eyes. 

The  relative  position  of  the  mouth-organs  which  I  have  briefly  des- 
cribed, and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  arranged  in  the  sheath,  may  be 

*  American  Naturalist  ^  xxii,  1888,  p.  884. 
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Fig.  10  —Mouth  part8  of  the  musquito,  croM-aeciion. 
(After  Dimmook.) 


4inderstood  from  an  examination  of  the  accompanying  figure,  which 
represents  a  transverse  section  through  the  proboscis  of  the  female  at 
about  its  middle.* 

The  labium  is  seen  wrapping  itself  nearly  around  the  other  parts. 
Above  it  lie  the  two  maxillae,  partly  inclosing  the  parts  above  it.  Above 
them  are  the  two  mandibles, 
and  above  these,  centrally, 
is  the  hypopharynx,  with 
its  thickened,  middle,  sup- 
posed saliva,  channel- 
Above  this  is  the  labrum* 
epipharynx  —  the  epiphar- 
ynx  of  an  omega-form,  hav- 
ing the  labrum  closely  at- 
tached to  it.  With  the 
labrum-epipharynx  slightly 
brought  from  its  position  as 
shown  for  convenience  in 
the  figure,  so  as  to  rest  on 
the  hypopharynx,  the  channel  for  the  passage  of  the  blood,  as  has  been 
described,  is  formed.  In  the  continuation  of  this  sucking-tube  into  the 
head,  "in  the  posterior  part  of  the  head,  it  is  enlarged  in  a  large 
pumping-organ,  which  forces  the  imbibed  fluid  backward  into  the 
oesophagus  and  stomach  "  (Macloskie). 

Uses  of  the  Mosquito. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  mosquito  as  the  most  universally  annoying  of  all 
our  insect  pests.  Why  then,  it  may  be  asked,  was  it  created,  and  does  it 
serve  any  possible  good  in  the  economy  of  the  world  ? 

The  naturalist,  as  his  acquaintance  with  nature  becomes  more  extended, 
and  the  range  of  his  studies  widens  so  as  to  open  up  to  him  an  insight 
into  the  interdependence  of  all  animated  nature,  is  led  to  accept  the 
belief  that  nothing  was  made  in  vain,  and  that  not  a  single  one  of  the 
typical  forms  now  in  existence  could  be  withdrawn  without  breaking 
the  chain  that  binds  all  nature  together  in  one  harmonious  (if  properly 
interpreted)  whole.  This  belief  brings  to  him  a  faith  that  compels  him 
to  accept  as  of  use  whatever  object  owes  its  existence  and  preservation 
to  the  hand  of  its  Creator  and  Guardian,  although  in  his  limited  knowl- 

*  This  and  the  preceding  figure  are  copied  from  Plate  i  of  The  Anatomy  0/  the  Mouth-parts 
-mnd  0/  the  SHcking  Apparatus  0/  Some  Diptera^  by  George  Dimmock,  Boston,  i88x. 
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edge,  he  may  not  be  able,  in  all  cases,  to  assign  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  made. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  do  not  object  to  the  destruction  of 
noxious  animals  when  our  lives  are  endangered  by  them,  nor  to  a  very 
great  reduction  —  even  to  the  extreme  extent  of  our  ability — of  the 
overwhelming  numbers  in  which  some  of  our  insect  enemies  present 
themselves,  depriving  us  of  comfort,  withholding  from  us  luxuries,  and 
robbing  us  of  material  wealth  and  at  times  of  the  necessities  of  Ufe.  To 
such  a  reduction,  my  studies  and  labors  as  you  know,  are  being  con- 
stantly directed.  But  it  is  only  against  excessive  numbers  that  the 
economic  entomologist  contends —  an  excess  that  did  not  exist  when  first 
"  God  saw  that  all  was  good  "  —  which  could  not  exist  under  the  opera- 
tions alone  of  the  laws  of  nature,  but  which  do  exist  as  the  result  of 
the  unnatural,  excessive,  and  often  improper  demands  of  our  present 
form  of  civilization  and  society.  Briefly,  it  is  right  and  proper  to  restrain ; 
it  would  be  wrong,  we  think,  had  we  the  power  to  utterly  exterminate. 

But  to  return  to  the  question.  We  do  know  one  purpose  which  the 
mosquito  serves,  and  one  of  considerable  importance  in  a  sanitary  point 
of  view.  It  serves  to  purify  standing  waters  and  to  a  great  extent  to 
lessen  their  malarial  influences.  The  natural  habitat  of  the  larval  mos- 
quito is  the  stagnant  water  of  our  miasmatic  swamps.  The  entire  food 
of  the  creature  from  its  birth  to  its  maturity  is  believed  to  consist  of  the 
decaying  vegetable  matter  which  is  here  found  in  abundance,  together 
with  other  impurities  which  it  draws  from  such  waters.  Its  agency  in 
the  purification  of  standing  water  may  be  easily  shown.  If  during  the 
summer  months  two  barrels  of  rain-water  be  placed  side  by  side  —  the 
one  open  to  the  atmosphere  and  the  other  covered  with  a  thin  netting, 
the  following  result  will  be  obtained  :  The  open  one,  after  a  few  days  has 
elapsed,  will  be  found  to  abound  with  the  larvae  and  the  pupae  of  the 
mosquito,  and  its  water  sweet ;  the  other,  the  netting  of  which  prevented 
the  visits  of  the  mosquitoes  for  the  deposit  of  their  eggs,  and  conse- 
quently without  larvae,  will  have  become  foul  and  oflfensive. 

We  need  not  refer  to  an  important  role  which  the  insect  in  its  super- 
abundance plays,  as  food  for  fishes,  since  that  is  but  in  accordance  with 
a  seemingly  universal  rule  controlling  all  of  the  lower  orders  of  animated 
nature,  viz.,  '*  eat  and  be  eaten." 

In  view  of  this  general  law,  seemingly  fraught  with  so  much  suffering,, 
how  fortunate  it  is,  we  may  remark  incidentally,  that  many  of  the  lower 
orders  which  are  doomed  to  a  perpetual  sacrifice  to  the  Moloch,  appe- 
tite —  insects,  for  example  —  have  organisms  so  constituted  that  they  are 
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almost  without  a  consciousness  of  pain.  Thus  the  rapacious  dragon- 
fly—the hawk  of  the  insect  world  —  would  quite  as  readily  cat  its  own 
abdomen,  as  actual  experiment  has  shown,  could  it  conveniently  be 
brought  within  range  of  its  powerful  jaws,  as 'to  indulge  in  its  favorite 
and  ordinary  mosquito  diet. 

Newspaper  authority  —  not  always  the  best  in  matters  of  science  — 
has  lately  (last  year)  given  us  another  mosquito  "boom,"  in  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  discovery  that  the  Cuban  mosquito  was  about  to 
signalize  a  great  advance  in  the  science  of  Therapeutics  —  to  serve  no 
less  a  purpose  than  an  effectual  preventive  of  the  fearful  disease  of  yellow 
fever.  The  method  of  protection  was  simple  in  the  extreme.  A  bottled 
mosquito  must  be  applied  to  the  person  of  a  yellow  fever  patient  and 
permitted  to  imbibe  a  little  of  his  blood.  Transferred,  after  a  few  hours, 
to  the  arm  of  the  individual  to  be  protected,  the  virus  received  would  be 
conveyed  with  or  through  the  proboscis,  and  a  successful  and  complete 
vaccination  against  yellow  fever  will  be  accomplished. 

The  Mosquito  as  a  Filaria  Host. 

If  the  above  be  only  a  fanciful  conception  of  some  "  newspaper  man,*' 
as  it  possibly  may  be,  the  fact  that  the  mosquito  may  communicate  dis- 
ease, or  aid  in  its  distribution,  rests  on  a  scientific  basis.  Some  recent 
anatomical  investigations  of  a  species  known  as  Cu/ex  mosquito  inhabit- 
ing tropical  regions,  have  shown  it  as  serving  a  most  unexpected  purpose 
in  acting  as  an  intermediary  host  in  the  life-development  of  a  thread- 
like worm, — a  species  of  Filaria,  This  haematozoon,  bearing  the  name 
oi Filaria  sanguiniS'/iomi/tis,  is  found  in  its  immature  or  larval  stage  in  the 
blood  of  persons  afflicted  with  elephantiasis  and  some  of  the  allied  dis- 
eases which  are  endemic  over  the  more  thickly  populated  tropical  por- 
tions of  the  world. 

Before  the  filariae  can  undergo  their  full  development  they  have  to 
enter  some  other  organism  quite  different  from  that  occupied  by  their 
larvae.  The  female  mosquito  above  named  (and  probably  other  species 
also)  acts  as  the  host  in  this  instance.  As  sjfie  drinks  the  blood  of  the 
diseased  person,  she  imbibes  with  it  the  larval  filariae.  Within  her  abdo- 
men they  undergo  further  transformations.  Six  distinct  stages  have  been 
recognized  within  her.  As  she  returns  to  the  water  for  the  deposit  of 
her  eggs — with  her  death  occurring  soon  after  oviposition,  the  filarial 
which  she  bears  in  their  perfected  stage,  are  consigned  to  the  water.  In 
drinking  the  water,  the  parasites  are  received  into  the  human  stomachy 
from  which  they  pass  to,  and   enter,  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  by  their 
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presence,  under  suitable  conditions,  produce  the  painful,  loathsome,  and 
often  fatal  disease  of  elephantiasis.  (See  Science,  for  May  18,  1883,  i, 
pp.  4x9-420,  for  an  extended  notice  and  illustration.) 

The  Mosquito  Perhaps  One  of  the  Ten  Plagues  of  Egypt. 

Professor  Westwood,  of  London,  an  eminent  entomologist,  and  the 
author  of  a  volume  on  insects  of  such  exceeding  value  that  it  is  known 
as  "  The  Entomologist's  Bible,"  has  endeavored  to  show  that  the  mos- 
quito was  the  insect  that  composed  the  "  swarms  of  flies  "  that  were 
sent  upon  Pharaoh  and  his  people  as  one  of  the  ten  plagues  of  Egypt. 
In  evidence  of  this,  he  cites  the  expression  "  swarms  of  flies,"  and 
remarks:  "We  are  sure  that  every  one  who  has  seen  a  swarm  of  gnats  at 
•eventide,  will  perceive  the  aptness  of  the  expression,  supposing  the 
Egyptian  fly  to  be  a  species  of  gnat,  or  in  other  words,  the  mosquito. 
We  next  read  of  their  making  their  way  into  the  houses,  which  shall  be 
full  of  flies.  This  is  also  precisely  the  habits  of  the  CuliddaP  The 
distinguished  Doctor  of  Science  (like  an  eminent  Doctor  of  Divinity  of 
our  own  city),  evidently  favors  **a  reduction  of  the  miraculous  in  the 
Bible  to  the  minimum,"  and  a  non-resort  to  a  miraculous  interpretation 
of  such  phenomena  as  may  be  explained  by  natural  causes ;  for  he  finds 
the  fullest  corroboration  of  his  view  of  the  mosquito  being  the  plague 
insect,  in  the  fact  that  the  land  of  Goshen,  in  which  the  people  of  Israel 
dwelt,  was  to  be  exempt  from  the  swarms  of  flies  that  invaded  the  land 
of  the  Egyptians.  The  latter,  he  remarks,  was  subject  to  a  periodical 
overflow  of  the  Nile —  a  condition  most  favorable  to  the  production  of 
mosquitoes;  while  the  land  of  Goshen,  was  not  overflowed  and  was  a 
sandy  soil  entirely  unsuited  to  the  mosquito,  and  even  at  the  present 
time,  a  favorite  place  of  refuge  for  cattle  from  its  attack. 

Others,' who  have  written  of  this  plague,  entertain  different  views  — 
among  which.  Rev.  Mr.  Kirby,  finds  strong  evidence  of  its  having  con- 
sisted of  cockroaches.  Opinions  might  diff*er  as  to  which  would  be  the 
greater  plague. 

Eggs  of  the  Mosquito. 

The  transformations  of  the  mosquito,  to  which  we  now  pass,  are  of 
much  interest,  as  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  you. 

While  the  eggs  of  a  large  proportion  of  our  insects,  either  from  their 
form,  color-markings,  sculpture,  or  manner  of  deposit,  ofier  many 
attractive  features,  those  of  the  mosquito  possess  special  and  unusual 
interest  from  the  singular  disposition  made  of  them. 
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The  individual  egg  is  of  an  elongate-oval  form,  rather  pointed  at  the 
upper  end,  broader  at  the  lower.  They  are  deposited  in  a  mass,  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  in  the  form  somewhat  of  a  boat,  and  left  to  float 
freely  about.  The  little  egg-boat,  not  exceeding  a  tenth  of  an  inch  in 
length,  yet  bearing  nearly  a  hundred  lives,  is  built  in  the  following 
manner :  The  insect  takes  her  position  on  some  object  in  the  water — a 
floating  leaf  or  stick  it  may  be — holding  to  it  by  her  anterior  legs,  while 
her  long  abdomen  rests  on  the  water  with  its  tip  slightly  elevated. 
Crossing  her  posterior  pair  of  legs  (which  are  much  longer  than  her  body) 
behind  her  in  the  form  of  an  x,  she  places  an  egg  in  a  perpendicular 
position  at  the  point  of  crossing — the  inner  point,  nearest  the  tip  of  her 
abdomen :  this  forms  the  keel  of  the  boat.  To  this  two  eggs  are  next 
attached  in  the  form  of  a  triangle.  The  eggs  are  coated  with  a 
glutinous  matter,  causing  them  to  adhere  closely  and  firmly  to  one 
another.  Successive  additions  are  made  to  these  in  a  gradually  enlarging 
outline,  as  regulated  by  the  angle  or  curve  formed  by  the  legs.  When 
the  boat  is  about  half  built,  the  legs  are  uncrossed  and  placed  side  by 
side  underneath  for  better  support,  and  in  this  position  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  boat  is  completed  in  a  symmetrical  form,  although 
unaided  by  the  eye  and  only  guided  by  the  delicacy  of  touch.  When 
finished,  the  supporting  legs  are  withdrawn,  and  the  tiny  craft  is  launched, 
and  left  to  be  driven  about  hither  and  thither  by  the  winds,  yet  ever 
drifting  securely,  without  the  slightest  risk  of  sinking  to  the  bottom  or  of 
being  overturned.  For  experiment's  sake,  you  may  place  one  in  a  basin 
of  water  and  pour  gallons  of  water  on  it,  without  being  able  to  overturn 
it.  You  may  even  thrust  it  by  force  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  whence, 
as  soon  as  released,  it  will  rise  to  the  surface,  right  side  up  and  not  hold- 
ing in  its  concavity  a  particle  of  fluid.     It  is  a  veritable  life-boat. 

The  Larval  Mosquito. 
The  eggs  hatch  -ordinarily  in  from  two  to  three  days,  dependent,  of 
course,  on  the  temperature  of  the  water.  The  larvae  that  they  produce 
are  familiar  to  all  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  rain-water  during 
the  spring  or  summer  months  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  open  air 
for  a  few  days.  Children  living  in  the  country  often  know  them  under 
the  appropriate  names  of  "  wigglers  "  or  '*  wrigglers,"  drawn  from  their 
peculiar  jerking  motions  as  they  come  to  the  surface  of  the  water  to 
draw  in  a  supply  of  air  and  to  hang  motionless,  head  downward,  for 
awhile,  or  with  the  same  motion  descend  to  the  bottom  to  feed.  They 
have  a  distinct  rounded  head  with  mouth-parts,  antenna  and  ciliated  ap- 
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pendages,  an  enlarged  thoracic  region,  and  a  long  ten-jointed  abdomen, 
slightly  tapering,  with  each  segment  bearing  bundles  of  hairs.  From  the 
eighth  abdominal  segment  a  long  tubular  organ  is  given  out,  ending  in 
a  star-like  structure  bearing  a  number  of  ciliae.  This  is  its  organ  of  res- 
piration— all  the  air  that  it  receives  being  supplied  to  the  tracheal  vessels 
only  through  this  opening.  The  terminal  joint  of  the  abdomen  bears 
five  conical  plates  which  are  used  in  its  locomotion. 

The  Pupal  Mosquito. 

After  several  moltings,  while  they  rapidly  increase  in  size,  the  larvae 
enter  upon  their  third  stage  of  existence,  in  assuming  the  pupal  stage. 
At  this  time  they  present  an  uncouth  aspect.  Their  thoracic  region  has 
become  greatly  enlarged,  and  in  front  of  it  are  grouped,  in  separate  cases, 
the  legs,  wings,  mouth-parts  and  antennae.  They  still  continue  in  an 
active  state,  unlike  the  quiescent  pupal  condition  of  many  insects, 
and  even  many  other  Diptera — but  they  are  incapable  of  feeding.  A 
striking  and  interesting  change  has  taken  place  in  their  breathing 
apparatus.  They  suspend  themselves  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  as 
before,  for  respiration,  but  the  air  is  now  taken  in  through  two  horn- 
shaped  organs  proceeding  from  the  u[)per  part  of  the  thorax.  Before, 
they  bung  head  downward;  now,  as  they  have  made  a  material  advance 
in  development,'more  fittingly,  head  upward. 

In  about  two  weeks,  usually,  from  the  deposit  of  the  eggs,  the  pupal 
stage  is  completed,  and  the  insect  is  prepared  to  enter  upon  its  final  state, 
a  perfect,  winged  insect.  With  so  brief  a  period  required  for  its  develop- 
ment, you  will  perceive  that  there  is  ample  time  for  several  generations  of 
the  insect  during  the  spring  and  summer  months. 

The  Final  Development. 
The  pupa  having  fully  matured,  it  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  water 
where  it  floats  with  its  thorax  elevated  above  the  surface.  Exposure  to 
the  air  dries  the  exposed  portion,  and,  aided  by  movements  within,  it 
splits  along  the  middle  line,  and  the  head  and  thorax  of  the  inclosed  in- 
sect are  thrust  out.  Slowly  the  wings,  legs,  other  organs  and  abdomen 
are  drawn  forth  through  alternating  muscular  extension  and  contraction — 
all  the  while  balancing  itself  in  an  upright  position  with  the  utmost  care, 
for  the  problem  of  how  to  maintain  the  center  of  gravity  when  elevated 
so  high  above  its  frail  and  unstable  base  must  necessarily  be  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult  one — it  would  seem  to  be  an  impossibility.    The  slightest 
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excess  of  lateral  deviation,  cither  from  defective  instinct  or  from  a  current  of 
air,  is  at  once  fatal.  The  float — a  mere  transparent  film — with  its  occupant, 
is  thrown  upon  its  side ;  the  wings  are  wet  and  no  longer  serviceable, 
and  the  new  life  just  opening,  is  ended.  This  fatality  is  common — in- 
deed it  is  represented  as  the  rule — the  contrary,  the  exception.  Each 
such  occurrence,  although  a  tragedy,  need  not  evoke  our  sympathy 
although  so  oft  repeated.  Food  is  thereby  furnished  fishes  and  other  liv- 
ing forms,  and  there  will  always  be  quite  as  many  mosquitoes  left  as  are 
required  for  sanitary  uses. 

With  those  that  are  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  this  perilous  evolution,  a 
short  time  suffices  for  the  expansion  of  their  wings  through  the  entrance 
into  thefr  veins  of  air  and  blood,  and  to  dry  and  fit  them  for  flight. 
Just  the  manner  in  which  the  pupal-case  is  abandoned,  is  not  definitely 
known ;  it  may  be  with  the  feet  resting  upon  its  edge ;  or  it  may  be  as  repre- 
sented in  some  illustrations,  that,  carefully  preserving  its  equilibrium,  the  in- 
sect bends  forward  and  rests  with  its  fore-legs  on  the  water — a  moment 
passed,  perhaps,  in  admiration  of  the  delicate  form  mirrored  therein — when 
the  wings  are  spread,  and  with  their  rapid  vibration  of  five  hundred  beats  a 
second  emitting  music  though  familiar  yet  not  sweet  to  human  ears— it 
launches  forth  into  its  new  element,  in  quest,  as  it  may  be,  of  nectar,  or 
of  blood. 

The  mosquito  is  gone !  Are  you  not  glad,  for  with  her  flight  ends  my 
paper. 

[Those  who  would  like  to  consult  some  recent  publications  and  studies 
upon  this  interesting  insect  are  referred  to  the  following: 

Howard  :  in  Bull.  4  N.  Ser.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agricul.,  Division  of  Entomo- 

logy,  1896,  pp.  9-24,  figs.  1-4. 
Lugger:  2nd  Rept.  Entomol.  St.  Exper.  Stat.  Minn.,  1896,  pp.  182-195, 

figs.  152-158. 
OsBORN :  Bull.  5  N.  Ser.,U.  S.  Dept.  Agricul.,  Division  of  Entomology, 

1896,  pp.  25-30,  figs.  I,  2.] 
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A  PLEA  FOR  ENTOMOLOGICAL  STUDY. 

[Read  before  the  Agassiz  Association  of  the  State  Normal  College, 
Albany,  May  i8,  1894.] 

The  Association  which  I  have  the  honor  and  privilege  of  addressings 
I  have  the  right  to  believe,  from  its  connection  with  an  institution  which^ 
in  the  annals  of  education,  has  won  an  enviable  reputation  for  the  care- 
ful, systematic  and  thorough  training  it  aims  to  give  to  all  its  pupils  —  is 
not  only  desirous  of  promoting  to  the  extent  of  its  ability  investigations 
in  various  departments  of  Natural  History,  but  that  it  is  also  able  to  do 
excellent  work  and  render  good  service  toward  this  desired  end. 

I  therefore  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  appear  before  you  to-day,  and  ask 
your  earnest  co-operation  in  that  department  of  study  in  which  I  am 
specially  interested,  and  to  which  so  large  a  portion  of  my  life  has  been 
devoted.  I  appreciate,  to  some  degree  at  least,  the  almost  infinite  extent 
and  variety  of  the  Museum  of  Nature.  On  every  hand  and  in  every 
direction,  objects  of  interest  invite  our  observation  and  study.  Exclud- 
ing what  lies  beyond  the  sphere  upon  which  we  dwell  —  there  are  the 
rocks  to  which  we  owe  our  basis  for  study,  and  their  contained  fossils, 
telling  of  the  forms  that  peopled  this  globe  eons  of  ages  ago ;  the  vegetable 
world  instinct  with  life  and  beauty  and  wonderful  processes  of  growth 
and  development,  and  crowned  with  the  dignity  of  being  the  agency 
through  which  alone,  directly  or  indirectly,  existence  is  possible  for  each 
and  every  mammal,  bird,  reptile,  fish,  insect,  myriapod,  crustacean,  worm, 
mollusc,  protozoan  —  of  all  the  myriad  living  forms  that  people  our 
globe. 

In  each  of  the  several  classes  of  the  mineral,  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms,  there  is  abundant  work  for  the  earnest  student.  There  are 
collections  to  be  made;  elements,  form  and  structure  to  be  studied; 
habits  to  be  observed ;  preparations  for  study  and  for  preservation ;  com- 
parisons to  be  instituted,  forms  new  to  science  to  be  detected  and  illus- 
trated; descriptions  to  be  drawn  and  published,  and  name  and  syste- 
matic place  to  be  given  to  each  and  every  one. 

Why,  then,  should  I  make  a  special  plea  for  the  study  of  the  Insect 
world  ?  I  would  not  presume  to  do  so,  unless  I  felt  that  I  could  give 
you  sufficient  reasons  for  making  the  claim;  of  these,  I  offer, 

I.  The  Mental  Discipline  that  the  Study  Affords. 
This  should  especially  commend  it  to  the  young  student,  where  the 
intellectual  faculties  are  to  be  developed  and  strengthened,  and  the  mind 
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guided  and  formed  into  proper  habits  of  observation,  thought  and  expres- 
sion. To  these  ends,  I  believe  entomological  study  to  offer  better 
discipline  than  the  study  of  mathematics  or  the  classics  to  which  so  much 
time  is  devoted  and  far  beyond  what  may,  by  any  possibility,  in  a  large 
majority  of  students,  be  of  any  material  practical  importance, 

But  why  may  this  be  accomplished  through  the  study  of  the  insect 
world,  better  than  by  some  other  branch  of  natural  history  ?  We  answer : 
because  of  the  greater  number  of  objects  that  in  a  given  time  may  be 
brought  together  for  study  —  the  insect  world  presenting,  as  it  does,  by 
hi  SL  larger  number  of  species  than  all  the  other  classes  of  the  animal 
kingdom  combined.  With  this  almost  boundless  number  of  species,  it 
follows  that  there  must  often  be  but  minute  differences  between  them,  not 
perceptible  'but  through  careful  comparison,  and  often  demanding  the 
microscope  for  their  detection.  It  is  impossible  that  any  one  who  has 
made  a  collection  of  insects  of  considerable  size  —  separated  them  in 
their  usually  accepted  seven  orders,  named  such  as  he  has  been  able  to 
with  the  literature  at  his  command  or  by  comparison  with  other  scientific 
collections,  and  arranged  them  systematically  in  proper  cases,  in  their 
families,  genera,  species,  and  varieties  —  could  have  done  this  without 
having  greatly  strengthened  his  faculties  of  observation,  comparison,  dis- 
crimination, memory,  and  having  acquired  habits  of  study,  industry, 
delicate  manipulation,  order,  neatness,  precision,  and  the  like,  which  shall 
serve  him  i»  whatever  position  in  life  he  may  be  placed,  and  cling  to  him 
to  his  life's  end. 

II.  The  Facilities  for  Entomological  8tudy. 
,  The  entomologist,  if  unable  to  search  for  his  material  —  we  will  not 
say,  if  not  caring  to  seek  it,  for  a  lazy  naturalist  would  be  an  anomaly  — 
may  have  abundant  material  come  to  him  unsought.  As  he  walks  the 
street,  "  the  shard-borne  beetle  with  its  drowsy  hum  "  flies  in  his  face  or 
alights  upon  his  clothing ;  the  moth  sits  at  rest  upon  a  tree-trunk  or  fence- 
paling  as  if  asking  for  admiration  and  capture ;  the  caterpillar  drops  upon 
him  by  its  silken  thread  from  an  overhanging  branch,  or  exposes  itself  as 
it  travels  over  the  sidewalk,  to  his  meditative  downcast  gaze.  Rapt  in 
study  in  the  seclusion  of  his  room,  the  sudden  thrust  of  the  sharp  lancet 
of  Stomoocys  calciiransy  causes  its  capture  and  invites  examination  of  the 
curious  projecting  blood-sucking  apparatus  which,  without  critical  obser- 
vation, seems  the  only  difference  between  it  and  the  harmless  common 
house-fly ;  or,  curiously  plumed  creatures  of  delicate  forms  and  colors, 
attracted  by  the  light  upon  his  study-table,  will  flit  over  his  paper  to  mar 
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his  penmanship  and  perhaps  end  their  life  in  a  bath  of  ink,  as  they  are 
doing  at  this  present  while  writing  of  their  oblrusiveness. 

The  invalid,  who  may  be  held  a  captive  within  his  home  through 
physical  weakness  or  other  infirmity,  during  the  months  when  the  insect 
world  holds  its  hey-day  in  the  fields  and  forest,  may  still  make  ample 
collections  for  study  and  enrichment  of  his  cabinet  even  within  the  con- 
fines of  his  chamber.  Should  the  year  be  favorable  for  insect  life 
(the  years  vary  greatly  in  this  respect),  at  least  five  hundred  species 
could  be  taken  by  him.  Does  this  surprise  you,  as  an  indoor  collection 
for  a  single  year  ?  I  believe  it  a  moderate  estimate.  To  many  of  you, 
perhaps,  all  the  flies  of  our  window  seem  alike,  or  the  smaller  forms  are 
regarded  as  the  young  of  the  common  house-fly.  Yet  I  would  engage 
that  from  the  windows  of  a  single  room  of  one's  house, '  during  the 
months  of  March  to  November  inclusive,  there  could  be  taken  one  hun- 
dred species  of  Diptera  alone. 

Insect  collections  are  easily  made,  and  with  simple  and  inexpensive 
material.  For  our  ordinary  walks  in  the  requirements  of  business  or 
study,  the  "  cyanide  bottle,"  that  comparatively  recent  invention,  yet 
now  regarded  as  indispensable  to  the  collector — ^is  all  that  is  needed  for 
securing  most  of  our  insects.  To  the  cyanide  bottle,  of  a  size  convenient 
to  be  carried  in  a  pocket,  should  be  added  a  small  tin  box  for  inclosing 
caterpillars  or  other  larvae,  with  some  of  their  food  if  desired  to  rear  them. 
For  field  excursions,  we  would  multiply  our  bottles  and  boxfts,  and  add 
a  suitable  net,  a  pin-cushion  with  insect  pins  of  two  sizes,  and  a  box 
hanging  from  a  button  or  belt  in  which  to  pin  the  collections. 

III.  The  Interest  Attaching  to  the  Study. 

I  dare  not  urge  this  topic  as  I  feel  to  do,  for  fear  that  you  would  re- 
ceive what  I  might  say  as  the  extravagance  of  enthusiasm.  If  not  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  assertion,  that  in  no  department  of  natural  history 
can  you  find  so  much  to  interest  you,  and  to  interest  you  so  deeply,  as 
in  the  study  of  insects,  their  transformations  and  their  habits,  then,  if 
willing  to  test  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  will  you  please  accept  for  guid- 
ance the  following  program : 

Get  the  cocoons  of  some  one  of  our  larger  silk-spinning  moths,  of  the 
family  oi  Bombycidot^ — let  them  be,  if  you  please,  of  Attacus  Promeihea^ 
which  you  may  find  at  the  present  time  upon  your  lilac  bushes,  infolded 
in  dricd-up  leaves  of  last  yearns  growth.  Before  you  cut  the  cocoons 
from  the  twigs  (you  can  hardly  tear  them  off"  by  hand)  first  observe  the 
silk  extending  from  the  cocoon,  enveloping  the  leaf-stalk  and  then  cncir- 
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cling  the  twig,  binding  the  leaf  securely  to  it,  and  holding  it  there  during 
the  falling  of  the  other  leaves  and  through  all  the  winter's  storms.  In- 
close the  cocoons  in  a  box  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  of  the  expansion  of 
the  wings  of  the  moth  and  some  freedom  of  motion  when  it  comes  from 
its  cocoon.  On  some  morning  in  the  month  of  June,  (earlier  if  they  have 
been  kept  in  a  warm  apartment)  if  your  cocoons  contained  living  pups, 
you  will  find  that  the  moths  have  emerged,  and  deposited  a  large  number 
of  eggs,  cementing  them  to  the  sides  of  the  box.  Note  the  regularity  of 
form  and  size  of  the  eggs,  each  with  its  yellowish  spot  upon  its  somewhat 
flattened  upper  side.  When  two  or  three  weeks  thereafter,  the  eggs  com- 
mence to  hatch,  with  a  magnifier  in  hand,  watch  the  enclosed  caterpillars 
eating  their  way  out  of  the  shells,  always  at  one  side,  and  through  a  some- 
what oval  hole. 

Transfer  them  carefully  to  some  tender  leaves  of  their  food-plant,  and 
observe  their  social  habit  of  grouping  themselves  side  by  side  like  soldiers 
on  parade,  and  their  manner  of  eating.  After  you  have  watched  them 
for  a  week,  and  noticed  perhaps  with  fear  of  the  result  lest  it  should  be* 
token  incipient  disease,  their  fasting  for  a  day  or  two,  you  will  find  them 
materially  increased  in  size  and  in  a  new  dress  of  light  green  with  bands 
of  yellow,  bordered  with  black,  and  rows  of  white- bristled  tubercles  stud- 
ding their  body.  This  is  their  first  molting,  or  casting  of  their  skin  to 
admit  of  increased  growth.  Four  or  five  times  you  may  observe  a 
similar  molting,  followed  each  time  by  a  new  and  more  beautiful  garni- 
ture. As  the  caterpillar  approaches  maturity  you  will  surely  be  com- 
pelled to  regard  it  as  a  beautiful  creature,  with  its  creamy  pruinescence, 
its  bands  of  dark  blue  tubercles  on  each  ring,  its  four  rich  coral-red  horns 
on  the  front  of  its  body  and  a  yellow  black-ringed  one  at  its  other 
extremity.  Carefully  observe  the  row  of  spiracles  or  breathing  pores 
upon  the  sides  of  the  body  through  which  the  air  is  admitted  to  the  tra- 
cheal vessels,  and  the  peculiar  structure  of  its  many-hooked  clasping  legs. 
It  is  indeed  a  wonderful  creature, —  not  "a  worm''  as  ordinarily  stig- 
matized, but  a  being  which  its  Creator  has  dignified  with  the  possession 
of  eight  times  the  number  of  muscles  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  human 
body ;  and  in  every  way  worthy  of  your  study  and  admiration.  When 
through  your  watchful  care,  your  little  colony  have  attained  their  growth, 
to  your  great  relief  from  providing  them  with  an  adequate  supply  o! 
their  daily  food,  do  not  fail  to  have  your  eyes  upon  them  as  they  throw 
out  the  first  threads  that  are  to  bend  the  leaf  in  shape  for  enfolding  their 
cocoons,  preparatory  to  passing  to  their  pupation.  The  leaf  may  hardly 
be  more  than  marked  as  the  chosen  one,  before  you  may  see  the  busy 
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spinner  leaving  it,  and  commencing  to  cover  the  leaf-stalk  with  a  firm 
envelope  of  silk,  which,  when  completed,  will  be  stronger  than  you  can 
break  without  forcible  pulling.  You  will  now  be  given  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity as  the  caterpillar's  head  sways  from  side  to  side,  to  note 
the  two  silken  semi-fluid  threads  emitted  from  the  pair  of  projecting 
spinnerets  beneath  the  mouth,  but  uniting  and  drying  at  once  in  a  single 
thread.  The  intelligence  that  leads  the  caterpillar  next  to  bind  securely 
the  enveloped  leaf-stem  to  the  twig  by  throwing  band  after  band  abou 
it,  and  in  the  event  of  the  twig  being  a  delicate  one  and  liable  to  be 
broken  off,  then,  in  addition,  securing  the  twig  by  the  process  above 
mentioned  to  its  parent  stalk  —  can  not  fail  of  amazing  you.  Do  you 
think  it  simple  instinct,  working  in  one  unvarying  line  inherited  from  its 
ancestors,  and  incapable  of  adapting  itself  to  different  or  changed  con- 
ditions ?  Then  try  the  experiment  that  I  once  made,  and  learn  your 
error.  When  all  of  this  preparatory  work  has  been  completed,  each 
lashing  examined  over  and  over  again,  and  finally  pronounced  all  right 
by  its  artificer  —  then  with  a  sharp  blade  of  your  knife,  quietly  and  neatly 
sever  the  leaf-stalk  just  where  it  is  bound  to  the  twig  and,  replacing  it 
with  accurate  adjustment,  insert  a  fine  insect  pin  to  hold  it  in  place. 
You  will  not  have  long  to  wait  before  the  spinning  of  the  cocoon  will  be 
arrested  and  a  reconnoitering  expedition  commenced.  Your  treacherous 
work  is  discovered  as  soon  as  the  point  is  reached.  The  situation  is  at 
once  taken  in  —  the  danger,  the  necessity  of  meeting  it,  and  how  best  to 
do  it,  fiilly  comprehended.  You  may  not  read  in  the  microscopic  eyes  of 
the  caterpillar,  the  successive  phases  of  anxiety,  alarm,  distrust,  annoy- 
ance, anger,  resolve,  triumph,  but  you  may  see  him  apply  himself  to  the 
task  of  lashing  anew  the  foot-stalk  to  the  twig  and  thus  bid  defiance  to 
your  perfidious  pin,  around  which  he  throws  his  silken  threads,  until  the 
severed  stem  is  stronger  than  before.     What  else  is  this  than  reason  ! 

The  shaping  and  formation  of  the  cocoons  will  be  of  interest  to  watch, 
until  the  thickening  walls  have  hidden  the  larva  from  your  view.  During 
the  winter,  you  may  sacrifice  one  or  more  of  the  number  by  making 
sections  of  them,  that  you  may  observe  the  structure  of  the  double 
cocoon  —  one  within  the  other,  with  the  intermediate  loosely-threaded 
non-conducting  air-chamber,  and  the  contained  pupa,  with  its  wing,  leg, 
and  antennae  cases  folded  upon  its  breast,  and  the  cast-off  caterpillar 
skin  compacted  in  a  pellet  behind  it. 

Your  study  of  this  life-history  will  not  be  fully  carried  out  to  its  proper 
completion  until,  in  the  following  spring,  you  can  see  the  moth  emerge 
from  its  cocoon,  A  strange  looking  object  will  it  seem  fn  your  eyes,  as 
with  a  brisk  movement  of  its  legs,  it  clambers  upward  to  some  position 
where  its  unexpanded  wings  may  hang  downward,  limp  and  wet,  over  its 
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back.  Watch  the  gradual  but  rapid  expansion  of  the  wings,  as  they 
grow  before  your  eyes  —  the  two  membranes  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed steadily  distending  as  the  circulation  from  the  body  is  forced  into 
the  veins  that  lie  between.  The  innumerable  wrinkles  of  the  mem- 
branes are  smoothed  out ;  the  scales  that  are  implanted  in  them  also  in- 
crease  in  size,  until  within  perhaps  half  an  hour  the  wings  have  assumed 
their  full  development,  and  display  their  perfect  ornamentation,  in  pat- 
terns resulting  from  the  combination  of  nearly  half  a  million  of  individ- 
ual scales  —  the  most  delicate  imbrication  that  may  be  found  in  nature, 
and  far  surpassing  any  thing  that  art  can  produce. 

If  not  deterred  by  my  long  recital  you  will  undertake  what  I  have 
proposed — to  follow  out  the  life-history  of  one  of  our  silk-worms,  and 
having  done  so,  if  you  do  not  find  that  the  study  has  been  one  of  surpass- 
ing interest,  leading  you  to  further  study  of  the  kind,  and  wedding  you 
to  entomology — then  you  have  been  given  or  have  acquired  a  nature 
that  I  can  not  comprehend. 

IV.  The  Practical  Importance  of  the  Study. 

It  is  universally  conceded  that  Agricultural  pursuits  form  the  basis  of 
National  prosperity,  and  that  upon  the  products  of  the  soil  our  existence 
is  dependant. 

The  existence  of  the  insect  world  also  depends  upon  vegetable  life : 
hence  arises  that  constant  antagonism  of  man  to  the  insect  world,  which 
becomes  so  intensified  when  through  his  agency  as  a  cultivator  of  the 
soil,  there  results  excessive  inultiplication  of  injurious  species  preying 
upon  crops  which  he  deems  essential  to  him. 

Every  crop  grown  is  exposed  to  their  Attack.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  there  are  upon  an  average,  six  species  of  attacking  insects  to  each 
known  plant.  From  their  minute  size  and  the  secrecy  of  their  depreda- 
tions, we  can  not  fence  them  out,  as  we  do  our  large  domestic  animals* 
Probably  there  is  no  cultivated  crop  which  is  not  lessened  by  one-tenth 
through  insect  injury.  Often  there  is  a  diminution  in  yield  of  one  fourth; 
frequently  of  one-half,  and  at  times  there  is  a  total  loss,  as  when  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  wheat-midge,  forty  years  ago,  entire  fields  of  wheat 
were  left  uncut  In  New  York  and  other  of  the  wheat  states,  and  for  a 
term  of  years  wheat  could  not  be  grown.  In  one  year,  in  our  State 
(1854),  the  loss  from  this  tiny  insect  was  calculated  at  fifteen  millions  of 
dollars.  Illinois  suffered  in  a  single  year,  in  its  wheat  and  corn  crops,  to 
the  amount  of  seventy-three  millions  of  dollars,  according  to  estimate, 
from  the  ravages  of  the  chinch-bug  (Blissus  leucopterus).  True,  these 
were  exceptional  years,  but  from  another  insect  pest,  the  cotton-worm 
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{Aleiia  argillacea),  annual  losses  to  the  cotton-crop  of  the  Southern  States 
are  sustained,  it  has  been  calculated,  of  thirty  millions  of  dollars. 

From  careful  computations  based  upon  the  census  returns  of  agri- 
cultural products  of  the  United.States,  the  startling  aggregate  is  presented 
of  an  annual  loss  in  these  products  of  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

A  large  proportion  of  this  loss — this  onerous  tax  upon  industry  — 
need  not  be  sustained  —  need  not  be  exacted.  It  is  preventable  through 
the  use  of  means  which  have  been  and  are  being  indicated  by  those  who 
have  undertaken  the  study  of  methods  of  prevention  and  remedy.  In 
consideration  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  knowledge  of 
insects,  the  discovery  of  insecticides  and  of  mechanical  appliances  for 
their  application  to  field  crops,  as  well  as  to  orchards  and  gardens,  I  dare 
to  assert  that  the  insect  does  not  exist,  the  injuries  from  which  may  not 
be  materially  lessened  whenever  its  habits  and  life-history  have  become 
fully  known. 

The  need  of  the  study^of  these  insect  depredations,  the  importance  of 
it,  and  the  absolute  necessity  thereof,  will  be  more  evident  when  we  con- 
sider, next 

V.  The  Extent  of  the  Study. 

A  comparative  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  insect  world,  as  contrasted 
with  the  entire  animal  kingdom,  has  already  been  given  you.  It  may 
enable  you  to  form  a  better  idea  of  its  extent,  to  state,  that  judging  from 
the  number  of  species  now  named  and  described  —  about  330,000  (we 
know  and  possess  in  our  collections  thousands  of  others  awaiting  study), 
and  at  the  rate  that  new  species  have  been  added  to  our  lists  within 
the  last  half-century — it  will  not  be  an  extravagant  estimate,  if  for  the 
present,  we  place  the  probable  number  of  species  existing  in  the  world 
at  one  million.  Although  this  figure  is  largely  in  excess  of  those  made 
by  other  entomologists,  I  believe  it  to  be  a  moderate  one,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  limited  study  as  yet  given  to  some  of  the  orders,  and  the  still 
unexplored  regions  of  the  globe  —  entire  continents  in  which  scientific 
exploration  has  barely  commenced.  Its  realization  would  but  necessitate 
less  than  the  trebling  of  the  at  present  known  species,  with  all  future  time 
available  for  the  work ;  while  during  the  years  that  have  followed  my 
boyhood,  the  number  of  described  species  has  been  quintupled. 

From  a  scientific  point  of  view,  each  species  as  discovered  demands 
description  that  will  give  it  positive  recognition,  and  assignment  to  its 
proper  place  in  classified  lists.  For  economic  purposes,  but  a  small  pro- 
portion williequire  the  elaborate  study  that  shall  tell  us  all  that  ^e  need 
to  know  of  them.  But  what  patience,  what  persistence,  what  an  amount 
of  study — extending  it  may  be  over  several  years — is  often  needed  for 
the  acquisition  of  a  single  life-history.     Each  of  the  four  stages  under 
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which  insect  life  is  presented  to  us — the  egg,  the  larva,  the  pupa,  and  the 
imago,  must  receive  its  share  of  attention.  The  varied  habits  are  to  be 
observed  and  noted,  under  the  complications  frequently  existing  of 
change  under  changed  conditions  of  food-plant,  climate  or  locality. 

The  extent  of  the  study  will  further  appear  from  a  consideration  of 
the  omniprescence  of  insects.  As  I  have  elsewhere  written,  **  they  abound 
in  our  homes,  our  gardens,  orchards,  fields,  vineyards  and  forests.  In 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  they  are  found  in  the  seed,  the  root,  the  stalk  or 
trunk,  the  pith,  the  bark,  the  twig,  the  bud,  the  leaf,  the  blossom,  and 
the  fruit — within  or  upon  every  portion  of  the  vegetable  organism.  They 
are  parasitic  [on  our  persons  and  upon  or  within  all  of  our  domestic 
animals.  They  attack  and  destroy  fishes  and  birds.  They  have  their 
natural  home  in  many  articles  of  food.  By  their  digusting  presence  ancl 
annoyance  they  may  render  our  homes  untenable.  They  burrow  within 
our  household  and  agricultural  implements.  They  destroy  our  furniture 
and  our  clothing.  They  occasionally  take  possession  of  our  books.  No 
asylum  is  so  secure  that  they  may  not  intrude ;  no  condition  in  life  is  ex- 
empt from  their  presence  and  attack.*' 

VI.  The  Study  has  not  been  given  its  proper  Share  of  Attention. 

If  you  have  followed  me  as  I  have  attempted,  in  the  brief  time  that  I 
dare  claim  on  this  occasion,  to  show  you  the  value  of  the  Study  of  Ento- 
mology as  a  mental  discipline — the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  pursued — 
the  interest  attaching  to  it — ^its  great  practical  importance — and  the 
broad  range  that  it  embraces,  you  will,  I  think,  agree  with  me,  that  it  is  very 
far  from  receiving  the  attention  that  it  deserves  and  may  justly  claim. 
Notwithstanding  the  enormous  losses  annually  sustained  from  insect  dep- 
redations, how  very  few  comparatively  there  are  among  us  who  can 
properly  apply  the  familiar  names  of  "  bug,"  "  beetle,"  or  "  butterfly." 
There  are  those  whose  crops  are  annually  depleted,  needlessly,  to  the 
amount  of  hundreds  of  dollars,  who  do  not  know  that  the  caterpillar  is 
but  an  immature  stage  of  the  winged  moth  or  butterfly.  This  day,  I  find 
in  a  pretentious  journal  a  notice  of  a  destructive  insect  to  this  eff"ect : 
"  The  insect  appears  first  in  the  form  of  a  small  moth.  In  a  few  days,  it 
sheds  its  wings  and  becomes  a  caterpillar,  and  a  week  thereafter  it  lays 
its  eggs,  each  caterpillar  producing  two  hundred." 

In  how  many  of  our  public  schools  and  academies  is  Entomology  given 
place?  I  do  not  know  of  one.  In  nearly  all  of  our  higher  institutions 
and  private  schools,  Botany  is  taught,  and  yet  the  former  is  certainly  of 
far  greater  importance  in  the  broad  range  of  its  economic  applications. 
The  State  Normal  College  at  Albany  and  the  Oswego  Normal  School, 
have  given  excellent  entomological  instruction.     Cornell  University  sus- 
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tains  a  Professorship  in  Entomology,  with  courses  of  lectures,  laboratory 
work  and  Museum.  Lectures  in  course  upon  it  are  given  at  Harvard 
Unfversity,  the  State  College  of  Maine,  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  the  Michigan  State  Agricultural  College,  Purdue  University 
at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  the  Iowa  Agri- 
cultural College,  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  and  the 
Leland  Stanford  Jr.,  University  in  California,  In  each  of  these  State 
Institutions  particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  -  economic  aspect  of  the 
science. 

The  above,  with  the  exception  of  some  academic  instruction  in  other 
States  is  the  sum,  so  far  as  known  to  me,  of  what  is  being  done  in  our 
institutions  of  learning  in  this  department  of  Natural  Science. 

The  reason  for  its  almost  entire  neglect  in  our  schools,  is,  undoubtedly 
the  want  of  text  books  adapted  to  the  young  student.  It  might  have 
rivaled  Botany  in  popularity  could  its  collections  be  named  with  the 
facility  of  plants.  But  for  this  we  may  never  hope.  The  volumes  that 
would  be  required  for  the  simple  identification  by  means  of  three-  or  four- 
lined  diagnoses  of  the  known  United  States  species  of  insects,  would  be, 
at  least,  twenty  of  the  size  of  Gray's  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany — 
a  scries  which  would  certainly  prove  inconvenient  for  general  class  use. 
A  reference  catalogue  alone  of  the  Diptera  (flies)  of  North  America,  forms  a 
volume  three-fourths  the  size  of  the  one  above  named;  and  a  catalogue  of 
the  known  Insects  of  the  small  State  of  New  Jersey,  giving  name  and  oc- 
casionally brief  annotations  of  locality  and  distribution,  fills  486  pages 
octavo. 

We  should  not  wait  for  the  desired  text-books,  such  as  will  enable  ui 
to  name  our  collections,  for  there  is  much  else  to  learn  of  insects  besides 
their  names,  as,  for  example,  their  structure,  habits,  transformations,  and 
economic  value.  With  **  Packard's  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects"  and 
"  Comstocks  Manual  for  the  Study  of  Insects,*'  in  the  possession  of  the 
student  for  reference,  and  with  the  insects  before  him  upon  his  table,  the 
teacher,  having  qualified  himself  for  the  work,  may,  in  a  series  of  lectures 
give  to  his  class  a  better  foundation  for  future  study  than  could  be 
acquired  from  books  alone. 

I  lately  had  the  privilege  of  attending  one  of  the  Lowell  Institute 
Free  Course  ot  Lectures  on  Zoology,  at  Boston,  given  to  the  teachers  of 
the  Public  Schools.  Each  of  the  about  three  hundred  teachers  in  attend- 
ance had  upon  his  or  her  table  a  box  containing  a  half-dozen  represen- 
tative species  in  the  order  of  Neuroptera,  and  a  vessel  of  water  in  which 
were  some  macerated  specimens  with  which  to  study  structure.  The 
lecture  was  further  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  charts  upon  the  wall.  I 
was  delighted  with  the  lecture,  and  with  the  promise  that  it  gave  of  the 
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good  to  result,  when  these  trained  teachers  would  form  centres  of  similar 
instruction  to  other  classes  elsewhere. 

In  conclusion,  if  my  plea  for  entomological  study  shall  meet  its 
desired  response  in  inducing  some  of  you  to  become  faithful  laborers  in 
this  broad  field,  where  so  large  an  amount  of  virgin  soil  is  to  be  upturned, 
so  much  tillage  is  required,  and  such  abundant  fruit  to  be  gathered  — 
then,  let  me  further  ask  of  you,  not  to  rest  contented  to  gather  for  your- 
selves alone,  but  that  from  your  superabundant  stores  you  may  make 
large  contribution  to  others.  Emulate  the  example  of  him  whose 
honored  and  revered  name  your  association  bears.  Ever  find  your 
greatest  incentive  to  study,  not  in  that  it  enriches  yourself,  but  that  you 
may  impart  to  others.  So  gather  from  Nature's  exhaustless  stores  and  so 
distribute  that  your  fellow-men  shall  be  made  the  better,  wiser  and  happier 
from  your  having  been  permitted  to  serve  as  Nature's  interpreters. 

More  of  honor  than  regal  crown  can  bestow  is  in  that  single  word, 
chiseled  on  a  glacial  block  borne  from  beyond  the  seas  to  mark,  so 
fittingly,  the  grave  of  Agassiz  at  Mount  Auburn  — Teacher. 
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(C) 
LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  ENTOMOLOGIST. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  publications  of  the  Entomol- 
ogist during  the  year  1896 — thirty-eight  are  named  —  giving  title,  place 
and  time  of  publication,  and  a  summary  of  contents. 

On  the  Girdling  of  the  Elm  Twigs  by  the  Larvae  of  Orgyia  leucostigma 
and  its  Results.  (American  Naturalist,  xxx,  January,  1896,  pp.  74- 
75—17  cm.) 

Its  annual  depredations  in  Albany ;  a  new  form  of  attack  noticed  in 
1883,  viz.,  girdling  of  the  tips  of  the  twigs;  cause  of  the  girdling; 
the  girdling  operations  of  a  second  brood  of  the  Orgyia  in  August, 
1895;  a  second  brood  not  previously  recorded  in  Albany;  a  feature 
shown  in  the  twigs  girdled  by  this  brood ;  no  similar  girdling  seen  on 
any  other  of  the  Orgyia  food-plants. 

[Republished  in  pages  124-126  of  the  Eleventh  Report.] 

Wire-Worms  in  Corn.  (Country  Gentleman,  for  February  20,  1896,  Ixi, 
p.  144,  c.  I — 18  cm.) 

Wire- worms  reported  as  injuring  corn  seriously  at  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J., 
the  previous  year.  Buckwheat  and  mustard  crops  as  preventives  of 
wire-worms.  Kainit  possibly  a  remedy,  although  it  gave  unsatisfactory 
results  at  Cornell  University.  Bails  of  poisoned  clover  for  the  beetles 
recommended ;  midsummer  plowing  for  destroying  pupal  cells  and  their 
occupants ;  rotation  of  crops ;  keeping  fields  in  sod  but  a  year  or  two 
at  a  time ;  thorough  cultivation  in  autumn. 

A  Solution  for  Killing  Worms.  (Gardening,  for  March  15,  1896,  iv,  p. 
199,  c.  2—5  cm.) 

Replying  to  an  inquiry  of  a  solution  for  killing  worms,  grubs,  etc., 
in  potted  plants  and  on  benches  of  greenhouses,  several  are  named,  as 
pyrethrum  water  (j4  ounce  to  two  gallons  of  water),  quassia  water,  to- 
bacco water,  mustard  water,  and  lime  water.  Vegetable  solution* 
would  be  less  liable  to  injure  the  roots  of  the  plants. 

The  Apple  Maggot,  Trypeta potnonella.  (Gardening,  for  April  i,  1896, 
iv,  p.  218,  cols.  2,  3  —  21  cm.) 

The  insect  is  stated  to  ruin  annually  in  Western  Massachusetts 
the  fruit  of  several  varieties' of  apples;  inquiry  is  made  of  remedies. 
Reply  is  given  that  preventive  measures  must  be  mainly  relied  on. 
The  parent  insect  flies  from  early  July  until  frost,  —  the  female* 
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depositing  their  three  to  four  hundred  eggs  singly  beneath  the  skin  on 
all  parts  of  the  apple.  The  eggs  hatch  in  four  or  five  days ;  mining 
habits  of  larvae;  they  naturally  pupate  under  ground.  Destroying 
fallen  fruit  at  once,  using  decoy  trees  for  receiving  the  eggs,  compact- 
ing the  soil  beneath  trees  or  stirring  it  frequently,  is  recommended. 

Apple  Maggot.     (Country  Gentleman,  for  April  2,  1896,  Ixi,  p.  270,  c. 
3  —  13  cm.) 

It  is  reported  as  doing  much  damage  to  young  apples  in  Fond  du 
Lac  county,  Wisconsin  j  spraying  is  proposed.  In  reply,  it  is  stated, 
that  arsenites  are  of  no  value  against  this  insect  [TVypeta pomonflla];  a 
good  coating  of  the  fruit  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  might  prevent 
oviposition.  General  failure  of  the  crop  would  probably  reduce  the 
numbers  of  the  fly  the  following  year,  as  it  is  sluggish  and  would 
hardly  fly  far.  It  can  also  breed  in  wild  haws  and  crab  apples.  Best 
remedies  :  destruction  of  fallen  fruit  and  using  decoy  trees.  Arsenical 
spraying  should  not  be  neglected  because  of  comparative  exemption 
from  insect  attack. 

The  Cheese  Skipper.     (Country  Gentleman,  for  April  9, 1896,  Ixi,  p.  293, 
c.  2  —  28  cm.) 

In  response  to  inquiry,  the  meat-skigper  is  identified  as  the  one  found 
in  cheese,  viz.,  Fiophila  casei  (Linn!).  The  perfect  fly  hibernates, 
appearing  in  warm  weather  in  spring  to  oviposit;  duration  of  stages. 
Long  known  only  in  cheese ;  in  recent  years  infesting  nieat;  losses 
caused  in  packing  houses.  Skippers  reported  from  Mooreficld,  W. 
Va.,  on  salted  meat  in  January.  Remedies  :  storing  these  products  in 
darkness;  excluding  the  flies.  The  work  of  the  skippers  does  not 
produce  ill  odors  or  putresence. 

[Extended  in  pp.  229-234  of  this  Report  (xii).] 

Scale  Insects.     (Gardening,  for  April  15, 1896,  iv,  p.  234,  c.  i  — 14  cm.) 

Scales  on  apple  trees  from  Milwaukee,  Mich.,  are  identified  as 
Mytilaspis  pomorum  and  Chionaspis  furfurus.  Remedies  are,  cutting 
down  when  badly  infested ;  for  moderate  attacks  ^spray  with  kerosene 
emulsion  reduced  with  nine  parts  of  water  when  the  young  insects 
appear,  or  else  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  May,  for  the  latitude  of 
Michigan. 

The  Southern  Corn-Root  Worm.     (Country  Gentleman,  for  April  30 
1 896,  Ixi,  p.  353,  cols.  2,  3  — 40  cm.) 

"Bud-worms'*  which  had  nearly  destroyed  a  field  of  corn  in 
Fauquier  Co.,  Va.,  are  "  the  twelve-spotted  Diabrotica,"  D,  12 -punctata 
(Oliv.).  The  closely  allied  northern  corn-root  worm,  Diabrotica  longi- 
cornis  (Say),  is  more  destructive  in  the  Northern  States.  Characters 
of  the  two  species  are  given.  The  southern  beetle  is  sometimes  com- 
mon North,  and  is  a  well-known  pest  of  squashes,  melons  and 
cucumbers.  The  larvae  attack  the  corn  just  beneath  the  surface  and 
cause  wilting  of  the  central  leaf.  Infested  fields  should  not  be 
replanted.     No  effective  remedy  is  known. 
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Thousand-Legged  Worms  Infesting  Greenhouses.     (Gardening,  for  May 
I,  1896,  iv,  pp.  251,  252,  cols.  2,  3,  I  — 47  cm.) 

Thousand-legged  worms  are  reported  as  abounding  in  greenhouses 
at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  not  controlable  by  ordinary  applications. 
From  examples  sent,  the  Myriapod  is  briefly  described  and  identified 
as  one  of  the  flattened  millcpeds  near  to  Polydesnius  complanatus  of 
Europe,  which  has  not  been  recognized  in  this  country.  Folydesmus 
Canadensis  is  probably  the  species  found  to  be  so  injurious  by  Dr. 
Fitch  in  this  country.  Many  of  the  Myriapods  feed  only  on  decaying 
vegetable  matter.  Soot  is  said  to  drive  them  away.  Kerosene  or  a 
strong  kerosene  emulsion  will  kill  them;  pyrethrum  and  hellebore 
might  be  tried.  Baiting  with  chips,  slices  of  carrots,  etc.,  recom- 
mended. Removal  of  the  manure  in  the  house  in  which  they  may. 
have  bred  is  advised. 

[Extended  in  pp.  300-303  of  this  Report  (xii).] 

A    Handbook  of  British  Lepidoptera.      By  Edward  Meyrick.      (The 
Nation,  Ixii,  May  14,  1896,  p.  385,  cols.  2,  3 — 33  cm.) 

In  a  review  of  the  above  work,  its  comprehensiveness,  completeness, 
and  general  excellence  is  commended.  It  contains  descriptive  text  of 
3061  species.  Analytical  keys  for  the  determination  of  the  higher 
groups  so  complete  have  rarely  if  ever  been  given  Its  new  system  of 
classification  is  noticed,  based  on  the  author's  study  for  years,  of  the 
Lepidoptera  of  the  World.  The  system  is  so  revolutionary  as  to  be 
almost  startling,  but  it  is  presented  as  a  natural  one,  as  based  on  re- 
semblances resulting  from  traced  community  of  descent.  It  is  in 
accordance  with  the  views  advanced  in  Darwin's  "  Origin  of  Species," 
and  has  apparently  been  so  carefully  elaborated  that  in  all  probability 
it  will  have  to  be  generally  accepted  by  American  Systematists.  From 
the  intimate  relationship  of  the  Lepidoptera  of  Great  Britain  and  of 
the  United  States,  the  volume  will  be  almost  indispensable  to  American 
Students  of  Lepidopterology. 

Elm- Leaf  Beetle.     (Country  Gentleman,  for  May  14,  1896,  Ixi,  p.   386, 
c.  3 — 6  cm.) 

Examples  sent  with  inquiry  from  Gaylordsville,  Conn.,  taken  on  an 
attic  window,  are  identified  as  Galerucella  xanthomelcEna,  now  G. 
luteola.  They  had  doubtless  just  wakened  from  their  winter's  sleep  in 
the  attic  and  when  found  were  seeking  to  escape  to  the  elm  for  feed- 
ing and  subsequent  oviposition. 

The  Harlequin  Cabbage  Bug.    (Gardening,  for  May  15,  1896,  iv,  p.  266, 
cols,  2,  3 — 26  cm.) 

Insects  destructive  to  cabbage  and  cauliflower  in  Tracy  City,  Tenn., 
are  the  harlequin  cabbage  bug,  Murgantia  histrionica.  Its  northward 
spread  from  Mexico  is  noticed,  also  its  habits,  and  method  of  destroy- 
ing it  by  drawing  the  early  insects  to  mustard,  cabbage  stumps  and 
sprouts  for  convenient  killing,  and  by  crushing  the  eggs. 
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A  Plum  Mite,  (Country  Gentleman,  for  May  21,  1896,  Ixi,  p.  406, 
c.  2 — 16  cm.) 

Leaves  of  a  Chickasaw  plum  from  Muncy,  Pa.,  are  deformed  with 
galls  showing  on  both  surfaces  of  the  leaf,  produced  by  a  gallmite 
which  is  seen  under  a  powerful  glass.  Judging  from  the  character  ot 
the  gall,  it  is  identical  with  that  oi  Phytoptus  pruni  AmerL,  which  has 
not  been  previously  detected  in  this  country.  For  the  destruction  ot 
the  mite,  hand-picking  and  burning  the  infested  leaves  early  in  the 
season,  and  winter  spraying  with  kerosene  emulsion  are  recommended. 

[See  page   318  of  this  Report  (xii).] 

The  "  Fire  Worm."  (Country  Gentleman,  for  May  28,  1896,  )xi,  p.  431, 
cols.  3,  4 — 12  cm.) 

The  canker-worm,  Anisopteryxvemata  (Peck),  is  defoliating  orchards 
in  Aroenia,  N.  Y.,  where  it  has  previously  been  abundant.  It  is  prov- 
ing quite  resistant  to  Paris  green,  and  one  pound  of  the  green  to  100 
gallons  of  water  has  been  required  for  killing  it.  Its  habit  of  dropping 
from  the  foliage  and  being  carried  on  its  thread  by  the  wind  to  other 
trees  is  noticed.  It  is  known  in  Amenia,  as  the  **  fire  worm,"  as  the 
trees  after  the  infestation,  look  as  if  they  had  been  swept  by  fire. 

[See  pages  31 1-3 12  of  this  Report  (xii).] 

On  the  Girdling  of  Elm  Twigs  by  the  Larvae  of  Orgyia  leucostigma  and 
its  Results.  (Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science — Forty-fourth  meeting,  held  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
August-September,  1895.     May,  1896,  p.  156 —  5  cm.) 

A  brief  abstract  of  the  paper  under  the  above  title  was  published  in  the 
American  Naturalist  for  January,  1896.     See  page  347  of  this  Report. 

Fruit  Tree  Aphides.  (Country  Gentleman,  for  June  11,  1896,  Ixi,  p.  466, 
cols.  3,  4 — 12  cm.) 

Some  black  aphides  on  cherry,  from  East  Hartford,  N.  Y.,  are  iden- 
tified as  the  cherry-tree  aphis.  Myzm  cerasi  (Fabr.),  and  the  green  ones 
on  plum  as  Aphis  prunifolice  Fitch.  The  former  is  a  common  and 
widely  distributed  pest,  while  the  latter  is  much  less  so.  Sj>raying  the 
plant-lice  with  whale-oil  soap  solution  or  strong  tobacco  water  on 
their  first  appearance  is  effective.  After  the  leaves  curl,  the  spray  is  not 
effective.  The  Syrphid  larvae  found  preying  on  the  aphides  would 
probably  soon  destroy  them  all. 

[Kill  the  Larvae  of  the  Elm-leaf  Beetle.]  (Albany  Evening  Journal,  for 
June  24,  1896,  p.  4,  c.  4 — 16  cm.) 

The  larvae  of  the  first  brood  are  now  descending  for  pupation,  and 
by  killing  them  with  hot  water  or  kerosene,  the  ravages  of  the  second 
brood  may  be  largely  prevented.  This  method  is  simple,  while  general 
spraying  is  impracticable.  Infested  trees — confined  almost  entirely  to 
European  elms,  are  indicated  by  small  spots  on  sidewalks  ordinarily 
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left  by  the  larvae  trodden  under  foot.     The  American  elm  in  Albany  is 
so  far  exempt  from  attack. 

[Extended  in  pages  253-264  of  this  Report  (xii).] 

[Report  on  the  Work  of  the  Gypsy  Moth  Committee  after  an  Examin- 
ation made  in  June,  1893.]  (The  Gypsy  Moth,  Porthetria  dispar 
(Linn.)— A  Report  of  the  Work  by  E.  H.  Forbush  &  C.  H.  Fernald 
[June],  1896,  Appendix  D,  pp,  xxxii-xxxv). 

The  pages  cited  contain  (in  part)  a  report  made  by  the  N.  Y.  State 
Entomologist,  following  an  examination,  at  the  request  of  the  Com- 
mittee, of  their  operations.  As  the  result  of  the  examination  of  the 
field  and  office  work,  and  at  the  Insectary,  nothing  was  found  to  criti- 
cise. Liberal  appropriations  by  the  State  Legislature  and  a  continu- 
ance of  the  work  of  the  Committee  were  recommended.  Two 
suggestions  were  offered,  viz.  \  that  the  entire  service  of  the  Entomol- 
ogist, Prof.  Fernald,  be  secured,  if  possible,  and  that  the  cultivation 
of  parasites  be  entered  upon  and  vigorously  prosecuted,  somewhat  on 
the  plan  of  which  an  outlir  e  is  given.  Possibly  by  this  means  only, 
can  extermination  bf  the  moth  be  effected.  * 

The  Elm-tree  Beetle  in  Albany.    (Albany  Express,  for  July  i,  1896.) 

Gives  the  progress  of  the  insect  up  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  river 
since  its  appearance  at  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  in  1879,  until  its  invasion  of 
Albany  in  1892 ;  also,  its  slow  spread  in  Albany  and  best  methods  for 
its  destruction. 

Rose  Bugs.     (Gardening,  for  July  i,  1896,  iv,  p.  311,  c.  2  — 11  cm.) 

A  correspondent,  Mrs.  Chrisman,  states  that  rose-bugs  may  usually 
be  traced  to  a  hatching  ground,  where  they  could  be  killed  by  the 
application  of  a  few  sacks  of  salt.  The  editor  requests  comment  on 
the  above.  It  is  given  to  the  effect  that  the  correspondent  has  un- 
doubtedly been  successful  in  tracing  the  rose-bugs  in  her  neighborhood 
to  a  common  hatching  ground  in  a  swamp,  and  draining  the  locality  is 
suggested  as  a  remedy  for  the  continued  breeding.  Salt,  as  suggested, 
'     may  prove  effectual,  and  it  would  be  well  to  experiment  with  it. 

Tenth  Report  on  the  Injurious  and  Other  Insects  of  the  State  of  New 
York  for  the  Year  1894.  Albany,  1895.  [Issued  July  8,  1896.] 
Pages  297,  plates  4,  figures  24.  (Forty-eighth  Report  on  the  New  York 
State  Museum,  for  the  year  1894.  Albany,  1895,  pp.  297,  plates  4, 
figs.  24.) 

The  contents  are :  Transmittal.  Injurious  Insects,  etc.:  Ants 
on  Fruit-Trees.  Derostenus  sp  ?  Operations  against  the  Gypsy- Moth  in 
Massachusetts.  Gortyna  iramanis,  the  Hop  Vine  Grub.  Gortyna  cata- 
phracta,  as  a  Raspberry-cane  borer.  Collections  in  the  Adirondack 
Mountains  in  1893.  Sitotroga  cerealella,  the  Grain-Moth.  Diplosis 
pyrivora,  the  Pear-Midge.  Notes  on  Sciara.  Sciara  coprophila,  the 
Manure-Fly.     Sciara  caldaria,  the  Greenhouse  Sciara.     Phora  agarici, 
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the  Mushroom  Phora.  Agrilus  ruficoUis,  the  Gouty-Gall  Beetle. 
Anomala  lucicola,  the  Light-loving  Grapevine  Beetle,  Anomala  mar- 
ginata,  the  Margined  Anomala.  Diabrotica  vittata,  the  Striped 
Cucumber  Beetle*  Dibolia  borealis,  a  Plantain-Leaf  Miner.  Otiorhyn- 
chus  ovatus,  the  Ovate  Snout-Beetle.  Conotrachelus  crat^gi,  the 
Quince  Curculio.  The  Seventeen-Year  Locust  in  the  State  of  New 
York  in  1894.  Psylla  pyricola,  the  Pear-Tree  Psylla.  Remarkable 
abundance  of  Aphides  or  Plant-Lice  in  1893.  Are  Aphides  Eaten  by 
Spiders  ?  Pentatoma  juniperina,  the  Juniper  Plant-Bug.  Leptocoris 
trivittatus,  the  Box-elder  Plant-Bug.  The  Grasshopper  Plague  in 
Western  New  York.  Julus  caeruleocinctus,  with  Associated  Potato- 
Scab.  Mites  Attacking  Mushrooms.  Mites  Infesting  Potatoes. 
Tyroglyphus  Lintneri,  a  Mushroom- Infesting  Mite.  Phytoptus  P3rri, 
the  Pear-Leaf  Blister- Mite.  Appendix.  (A)  The  Scorpion -Flies; 
Panorpa  rufescens;  Bittacus  strigosus.  (B)  List  of  Dates 
of  Collections  of  Lepidoptera  (Heterocera).  (C)  List  of 
Publications  of  the  Entomologist.  (D)  Entomological  Pub- 
lications OF  J.  A.  LiNTNER,  1 862-1869.  (E)  Contributions  to 
the  Department  in  1893.  (F)  Contributions  to  the  Depart- 
ment IN  1894.  (G)  Classified  list  of  Insects  noticed  in  Reports 
I-X.  (H)  Errata  (Additional)  in  Preceding  Reports.  Index 
to  Reports  I-X. 

The  Army  Worm  Invasion.  (The  Argus  [Albany,  N.  Y.],  for  July  8, 
1896,  p., 8,  c.  3 — 28  cm,;  the  same,  in  part,  in  New  York  Recorder,  for 
July  15,  1896 — 18  cm.;  Country  Gentleman,  for  July  16, 1896,  Ixi,  p. 
552,  c.  I- — 24  cm.;  Rome  Sentinel,  for  July  17,  1896 — 12  cm. ;  Circu- 
lar of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  New  York.) 

The  army- worm  appears  in  Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  the  first 
week  in  July,  and  in  other  localities  near  Albany,  in  immense  numbers 
and  quite  injurious.  Crushing  them  and  ditching  to  arrest  their  pro- 
gress is  recommended,  also  spraying  narrow  strips  in  advance  of  their 
march  with  Paris  green.  Its  injuries  will  soon  cease.  None  of  its 
parasites  seen  as  yet. 

[Extended  in  pages  190-214  of  this  Report  (xii).| 

Wire  Worm.  (Country  Gentleman,  for  July  9,  1896,  Ixi,  p.  540,  cols,  i, 
2-13  cm.) 

Examples  sent  from  Hackettstown,  N.  J.,  where  they  have  been 
quite  injurious  to  com,  are  identified  as  wire- worms  and  their  gener- 
al characters  given.  No  entirely  effective  remedy  for  them  has  been 
found.  Kainit  is  said  to  be  a  remedy.  Salt  is  of  doubtful  value. 
Plowing  in  the  autumn  and  attracting  to  baits  recommended. 

The  Army  Worm  Invasion.  (New  York  Daily  Tribune,  for  Saturday, 
July  18,  1896 — 57  cm.) 

The  presence  of  the  army  worm  [Leucania  unipunctd]  in  eastern 
New  York.  The  caterpillars  unusually  abundant  and  destructive. 
Lime,  plaster,  rolling  the  ground,  ditching,   etc.,  recommended.     No 
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IMurasites  observed.  TavoriDg  meteorological  conditions  responsible 
for  their  immense  numbers.  Not  likely  to  be  so  numerous  another 
year. 

[Extended  in  pages  190-214  of  this  Report  (xii).] 

Tent  Caterpillar.    (Country  Gentleman,  for  July  23,  1896,  Ixi,  p.  571,  c. 

4—5  ^^') 

An  example  of  a  moth  occurring  in  great  numbers  sent  for  identifica'^ 
tion  from  Baltimore,  Md.,  was  the  apple-tree  tent-caterpillar  [C/isia- 
campa  Amencana^.  Some  particulars  relating  to  the  cocoon  and  the 
moth  were  given  m  reply. 

The  Army  Worm.     (Country  Gentleman,  for  July  23,  1896,  Ixi,  p.  574, 
cols^  3,  4 — 32  cm.) 

The  caterpillars  were  reported  in  the  last  week  of  June.  The  week 
following,  many  had  nearly  attained  their  growth  and  were  destroying 
grains  and  grasses  in  most  of  the  southeastern  counties  of  the  State. 
Ditching,  rolling,  spraying  infested  strips  with  Paris  green,  and  appli- 
cations of  air-slacked  lime,  plaster,  or  even  road  dust,  recommended. 
The  most  serious  injury  has  already  been  committed.  The  moth,  Leu- 
cania  unipuncta^  is  not  imcommon.  The  unusual  abundance  of  the  in- 
sect this  year  is  due  to  meteorological  conditions  which  may  not  pre- 
vail the  coming  year. 

[Extended  in  pages  190-214  of  this  Report  (xii).] 

Cut- Worms  and  Borers.     (Country  Gentleman,  for  July  30,  1896,  Ixi,  p. 
591,  cols.  I,  2 — 22  cm.) 

In  response  to  inquiry  from  Montclair,  N.  J.,  for  remedies  for  cut- 
worms and  borers  it  is  stated  that  the  feeding  and  other  habits  of  cut- 
worms are  so  various  that  no  one  general  remedy  can  be  given. 
Fresh  clover  sprinkled  with  Paris  green  water  and  laid  in  loose  bunches 
between  the  rows,  or  cabbage  or  turnip  leaves  treated  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  have  been  found  quite  effective.  Bran  mash  poisoned 
with  arsenic  might  be  used  in  the  same  manner.  Digging  out  the 
cut-worms  is  sure  and  not  very  laborious.  The  soft-soap  carbolic  acid 
wash  poisoned  with  Paris  green  is  recommended  for  borers.  Common 
whitewash  is  believed  to  be  a  preventive  by  many. 

More  About  the  Army  Worm.     (Country  Gentleman,  for  August  6, 1896, 
Ixi,  p,  606,  cols.  1,2  —  52  cm.) 

The  army  worm  \Leucania  unipuncia\  reported  as  injurious  on  many 
farms  at  Orchard  Home,  N.  Y.  Ditching  was  quite  eflfective  and  it 
was  found  that  plowing  a  furrow  and  returning  in  it,  gave  good  results. 
Holes,  10  or  15  inches  deep  at  intervals  in  the  furrows,  proved  efficient. 
The  wheat  bran  mash  reported  effective,  the  worms  descending  from 
the  corn  to  eat  it. 

In  reply,  the  precautions  taken  are  commended,  though  deept-r 
holes  are  preferable.  The  dead  worms  observed  on  the  ground  may 
have  been  killed  by  ground  beetles,  Carabiday  or  by  parasitic  flies 
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NemorcM  leucanicB  [  Wtnihemia  i^'ptistulata\    When  and  where  the  eggs 
are  laid  and  other  items  of  life-history. 

[Extended  in  pages  190-214  of  this  Report  (xii).] 

Snapping  Bugs.     (Country  Gentleman,  for  August  6,  1896,  Ixi,  p.  610,  c. 
I  — 12  cm.) 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  from  Beaver  Creek,  Col.,  it  is  stated,  that 
it  has  been  found  serviceable  to  attract  click-beetles,  or  snapping-bugs 
to  poisoned  baits,  from  May  to  August  inclusive.  The  exact  time  for 
continuance  of  the  baits  to  be  ascertained  by  the  number  of  beetles 
drawn  to  them.  Freshly  cut  clover,  dipped  in  Paris  green  water,  is 
perhaps,  the  best  bait.  A  com  or  bran  mash  sweetened  with  sugar 
and  containing  arsenic  should  be  effective. 

Blister  Beetles.     (Country  Gentleman,  for  August  13,  1896,  Ixi,  p.  624, 
c.  3 — 12  cm.) 

Insects  sent  from  Madison,  N.  J.,  where  they  had  been  feeding  on 
beets  and  mangels,  are  of  two  species.  The  black  one,  with  a  narrow 
ash  colored  margin  on  the  wing  covers,  is  the  "margined  blister 
beetle,"  Epicauia  cinerea  (Forst.),  a  common  and  destructive  species 
at  times,  feeding  on  potato  and  tomato  leaves;  seldom  continuing 
longer  than  a  week.  The  other,  "  the  striped  blister-beetle,"  Epicauia 
vittata  (Fabr.),  is  especially  destructive  to  potatoes  and  is  a  more 
southern  form.  Lime  or  plaster  of  Paris  are  remedies.  The  larvae  of 
these  beetles,  destroy  grasshopper  eggs  and  are  therefore  beneficial. 

Willow  Butterfly.     (Country  Gentleman,  for  August  27, 1896,  Ixi,  p.  666, 
cols.  I,  2  —  10  cm.) 

Caterpillars,  identified  as  Vanessa  Antiopay  are  stated  to  have  rav- 
aged trees  on  the  bar  [at  Whitehall,  N.  Y.],  next  the  Lake,  to  an 
extent  that  caused  them  to  look  as  if  dead.  Their  occurrence  in  such 
destructive  numbers  is  quite  unusual. 

Caterpillars  and  Parasites.     (Country  Gentleman,  for  August  27,  1896, 
Ixi,  p.  670,  cols.  I,  2  —  21  cm.) 

A  half-grown  larva  of  Ampelophaga  Myron  (Cramer),  from  a  wood- 
bine at  Port  Kent,  N.  Y.,  is  nearly  covered  with  the  cocoons  of  its 
common  parasite,  Apanteles  congregatus.  The  history  of  the  parasite 
is  given,  and  also  of  a  secondary  parasitic  attack  by  a  Chalcid  on 
Apanteles. 

The  Oak  Pruner.     (Country  Gentleman,  for  September  3,  1896,  Ixi,  p. 
682,  c  4  —  6  cm.) 

The  small  limbs  of  some  hard  maple  trees  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  are 
cut  off  by  some  insect,  as  clean,  as  though  with  a  knife.  The  attack  is 
identified,  as,  in  all  probability,  that  of  the  oak  pruner,  Elaphidion 
paralUlum  Newm.  The  insect  may  be  kept  in  check  by  collecting 
the  fallen  branches  and  burning  them. 
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The  Beech-Tree  Blight.     (Country  Gentleman,  for  September  lo,  1896, 
Ixi,  p.  705,  c.  4  —  26  cm.) 

Beech  leaves  from  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.,  are  thickly  infested  with 
Schizoneura  imbricatar  (Fitch).  The  enveloping  white  substance  is 
noticed,  and  the  honey- dew  which  it  secretes.  As  the  insect  is 
difficult  to  reach  with  insecticides,  crushing  the  collected  masses 
is  recommended. 

Elm-Tree  Borer.     (Country  Gentleman,  for  September  24,  1896,  Ixi,  p. 
746,  c.  I  —  14  cm.) 

A  borer,  infesting  elm- trees  in  Peoria,  111.,  is  identified  from  the 
account  given  of  it,  as  the  elm-tree  borer,  Saperda  trideniaia  Olivier. 
The  best  remedies  for  it  are  these :  i.  Removing  the  dead  bark  over  the 
infested  portion  until  the  insects  are  reached,  and  applying  kerosene 
emulsion  to  kill  them.  '  2.  Preventing  egg-laying  by  coating  the 
portion  of  the  trunk  threatened  with  a  repellant  coating  in  which  Paris 
green  and  carbolic  acid  are  mixed. 

[Extended  in  pp.  243-248  of  this  Report  (xii).] 

The  Cecropia  Moth.     (Country  Gentleman,  for  September  24,  1896, 
Ixi,  p.  746,  c.  2  — 9  cm.) 

A  supposed  vegetable  growth  on  a  grapevine,  from  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
is  the  cocoon  of  Atiacus  Cecropia,  Features  of  the  cocoon  are  given 
from  which  it  may  be  recognized. 

Imported  Scale  Insects.    (Country  Gentleman,  for  September  24,  1896, 
Ixi,  p.  746,  c.  3  — 13  cm.) 

In  commenting  on  a  statement  of  the  recent  arrival  at  Seattle, 
Wash.,  of  a  steamship  from  Japan,  with  some  Japanese  plants  badly 
infested  with  a  destructive  scale-insect,  the  importance  is  urged  of  such 
quarantine  regulations  at  that  port  as  shall  prevent  the  introduction  of 
the  scale  insects  of  Japan,  and  also  at  other  of  our  ports  where  plants 
and  fruits  are  largely  imported.  The  particular  scale  referred  to 
above,  Diaspis  lanatus,  has  been  in  the  United  States  for  at  least  four 
years,  having  probably  been  introduced  from  the  West  Indian  Islands, 
and  is  now  in  Florida,  Georgia,  and  District  of  Columbia  on  peach 
trees.     How  destructive  it  may  prove,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Pea  Bugs.    (Country  Gentleman,  for  October  I,  1896.  Ixi,  p.  763,  cols. 
3,4—12  cm.) 

In  reply  to  inquiry  from  Baiting  Hollow,  L.  I.,  the  life-history  of 
the  pea- weevil,  Bmchus  pisorum  is  given,  and  for  killing  the  insect, 
chloroform  or  bisulphide  of  carbon  are  recommended. 

Rose-Leaf  Hopper.     (Country  Gentleman,  for  October  i,  1896,  Ixi,  p. 
763,  c.  4—10  cm.) 

A  remedy  is  asked  for  from  Port  Kent,  N.  Y.,  for  "  a  small  white  fly 
infesting  rose-bushes."    It  is  probably  "  the  rose-leaf  hopper,"  lyphlo- 
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£yha  rosa  (Harris^,  and  for  destroying  it,  the  following  are  recom- 
mended :  whale-oil  soap,  tobacco  water  (made  after  formula  given), 
pyrethrum  powder  mixed  with  flour,  and  a  strong  stream  from  a  garden 
hose  of  cold  water.  The  last,  if  used  on  the  young  larvae,  is  a  simple 
and  effective  remedy. 

The  Wheat  Wire  Worm.  (Country  Gentleman,  for  October  22,  1896, 
lxi,p.  826,  c.  I — 21  cm.) 

Agriotes  tnancus  (Say)  was  received  from  Torresdale,  Pa.,  as  having 
ruined  potato  crops.  Features  of  wire- worms ;  the  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  them,  and  their  life-period.  Kainit  or  other  potash  salts  are 
recommended  for  their  destruction,  also  baits  of  poisoned  clover  for 
the  beetles,  and  late  plowing  for  crushing  the  pupae. 

Apple-Tree  Borers.  (Country  Gentleman^  for  December  10,  1896,  Ixi, 
p.  949,  cols.  2,  3—36  cm.) 

The  borers  that  are  infesting  old  trees  which  always  drop  their  fruit 
before  ripening,  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  are  probably  the  round-headed  and 
flat-headed  borers,  Saperda  Candida  Fabr.  and  Chrysobothris  fcmorata 
(Fabr.).  The  trees  may  possibly  be  saved  by  proper  fertilizers  and 
prevention  of  further  attack.  A  soft  soap  and  carbolic  acid  wash  ap- 
plied the  last  of  May  and  renewed  whenever  needed,  is  a  good  pre- 
ventive of  egg  deposit.  The  "  Saunders  Wash"  of  soft  soap  and 
washing  soda,  is  highly  esteemed  in  Canada.  "  Dendrolene "  may 
not  as  yet  be  recommended  for  general  use.  Remedies,  are  cutting 
out  or  crushing  the  borers  after  the  methods  stated.  For  protection 
of  young  trees  wrap  bands  of  cloth  or  folds  of  newspaper  around  the 
base  of  the  trees  for  a  foot  or  more. 

Notes  on  Some  of  the  Insects  of  the  Year  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
(Bulletin  6,  New  Ser.,  Divis.  Entomol.,  U.  S.  Dept.  AgricuL,  1896 
pp.  54-6 1.) 

The  year  has  been  characterized  by  the  unusual  harmlessness  of  a 
number  of  'common  insect  pests,  and  the  remarkable  scarcity  of  insect 
life  with  a  few  exceptions.  Notes  on  the  following  insects  are  given  : 
Leucania  unipunctay  Leucania  albilineay  Anisopteryx  vemata^  Cacetcia 
rosaceana,  Nolophana  malana^  Cecidomyiid  larva  on  choke-cherry, 
Euphoria  Inda,  Elaphidion  viliosutn^  Crioceris  asparagi,  Macrobasis 
unicolor^  Chinch-bug,  Aspidiotus  pemiciosus,  Kermes  galliformis^  and 
Gossyparia  ulmL 

[See  pages  307-318  of  this  Report  (xii).] 

Eleventh  Report  on  the  Injurious  and  Other  Insects  of  the  State  of  New 
York  for  the  Year  1895.  Albany,  1896.  [Issued  January  21,  1897.] 
Pages  238,  plates  16,  figures  25.  (Forty-ninth  Report  on  the  New 
York  State  Museum,  for  the  Year  1895.  Albany,  1897  [issued  in  Octo- 
oer,  1897],  pp..  245,  plates  16,  figures  25.) 

The  contents  are:  Introductory.  Injurious  Insects:  Mono- 
morium    Pharaonis,  the    Little   Red    Ant.    Ants    in  a  Lawn.     On 
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Arsenical  Spraying  of  Fruit  Trees  while  in  Blossom.  On  the  Girdling  oi 
Elm  Twigs  by  Orgyia  leucostigma.  Eudioptis  nitidalis,  the  Pickle  Cater* 
pillar.  Eudioptis  hyalinata,  the  Melon  Caterpillar.  Pyrausta  futilalis, 
a  Dogbane  Caterpillar.  Mecyna  reversalis,  the  Genista  Caterpillar. 
Pyralis  costalis,  the  Clover-Hay  Caterpillar.  Grapholitha  inter- 
stinctana,  the  Clover-seed  Caterpillar.  Antispila  nysssefoliislla,  the 
Sour  Gum-tree  Case- Cutter.  Tischcria  malifoliella,  the  Apple  Leaf 
Miner,  Cecidom5ria  betulse,  the  Birch-tree  Midge.  Diplosis  cucu- 
meris,  the  Melon-vine  Midge.  Diplosis  setigera,  the  Hairy  Melon- 
vine  Midge.  Anthomyia  sp.,  ?  the  Raspberry-cane  Maggot.  An- 
threnus  scrophulariae,  the  Carpet-Beetle.  Pyrophorus  noctilucus,  the 
Cucuyo.  Crioceris  asparagi,  the  Asparagus  Beetle.  Lina  scripta, 
the  Cotton  wood-leaf  Beetle.  Galerucella  luteola,  the  Elm-leaf  Beetle 
in  Albany.  Galerucella  cavicollis,  a  Cherry-leaf  Beetle.  Blissut 
leucopterus,  the  CJiinch-bug.  The  San  Jos6  Scale  [Aspidiotui 
perniciosus],  and  Other  Destructive  Scale  Insects  of  New  York. 
Myrmeleon  sp.  ?,  the  Ant  Lion.  Thrips  tabaci,  the  Onion  Thripi. 
Schoturus  nivicola,  the  Snow  Flea.  Achorutes  divcrsiceps.  Tyro* 
glyphus  heteromorphus,  a  Carnation  Mite.  Appendix.  (A)  List  of 
Injurious  Apple-Tree  Insects.  (B)  List  of  Publications  of  the 
Entomologist.  (C)  Contributions  to  the  Department  in  1895. 
(D)  Classified  List  of  Insects,  etc.,  Noticed  in  this  Report. 
.(E)  Explanations  of  Plates.    Index. 
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(D) 
CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  IN  1896. 


Hymenoptera. 

Saw-fly  larvae,  Hylotoina  pectoralis  Leach,  feeding  on  birch,  August 
1 2th.     From  Mrs.  H.  D.  Graves,  Ausable  Forks,  N.  Y. 

Larvae  of  the  pear-tree  slug,  Eriocampa  cerasi  (Peck),  August  i8th. 
From  R.  W.  Strickland,  Albion,  N.  Y. 

Larvae  of  the  willow  apple  gall  saw-fly,  Jbntania  pomum  (Walsh),  from 
Delmar,  N.  Y.,  August  19th.     From   Prof.  C.  H.  Peck,  Menands,  N.  Y. 

Tenthredo  rufopectus  (Norton),  imago,  May  25th  from  currant  twig. 
From  Thomas  Tupper,  Coming,  N.  Y. 

The  lunated  long-sting,  Thalessa  lunaior  (Fabr.),  June  4th.  From 
Frank  Unger,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Bracon  sp.     From  Mrs.  E.  C.  Anthony,  Gouveineur,  N.  Y. 

A  Chalcid,  Brucophagus  sp.,  from  the  fungus  Peridertnium  cerebrum 
on  Pinus  icsda  from  Auburn,  Ala.  From  Prof.  C.  H.  Peck,  Meuands. 
N.  Y. 

The  large  digger-wasp,  Sphecius  speciosus  (Drury),  from  a  lawn, 
August  i6th.    From  James  Reynolds,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

A  leaf-cutter  bee,  Megachile  tnontlvaga  Cress. ;  Pelopceus  camentarius 
(Drury),  Chalybion  caruUum  (Drury),  and  Trypoxylon  poiitum  Say. 
From  Mrs  E.  B.  Smith,  Coejrmans,  N.  Y. 

Lepidoptera. 

Larvae  of  Vanessa  Antiopa  (Linn.),  devastating  willows,  June  nth. 
F^om  C.  T.  Hawley,  Jr.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Larva  of  Thyreus  Abbotii  Swainson,  July  7th ;  larva  oiDeilephila  cham- 
cenerii  Harris,  var.,  from  (Enothera  biennis^  October  20th.  From  Mrs 
E.  B.  Smith,  Coeymans,  N.  Y. 

Larva  of  Ampehphaga  Myron  (Cramer),  parasitized  by  Apanieles 
cangregatuSy  and  these,  in  turn,  by  a  Chalcid,  August  i6th.  From  Mrs. 
D.  D.  Kellog,  Port  Keat,  N.  Y.  The  same,  in  the  same  double  parasi- 
tism, August  22d,  from  Mrs.  E.  C.  Anthony,  Gouvemeur,  N.  Y. 

Larva  of  Ceratomia  Amyntor  (Hiibn.),  August  21st.  From  F.  J« 
RiGGS,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Hypoprepta  fucosa  Hiibn.,  August  8th.  From  Mrs.  K.  E.  Turnbull, 
Tannersville,  N.  Y. 

Larvae  (10)  of  Empretia  stimulea  Clemens,  August  7  th,  on  a  leaf  of 
garden  cherry.  From  Dr.  S.  A.  Russell,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  The 
same,  7  examples  on  cherry,  August  31st,  from  J.  F.  Robinson,  Mid- 
dletown.  N.  Y. 

Y.%%-h€i\.  oi  Clisiocampa  Americana  Harris,  June  17  th,  of  the  present 
year.     From  J.  S.  Whitcomb,  West  Somerset,  N.  Y. 

The  leopard  moth,  Zeuzera  pyrina  (Fabr.),  June  5th.  From  A.  H. 
Stratton,  Arlington,  N.  J. 

EacUs  imperialis  (Drury).  From  Mrs.  E.  C.  Anthony,  Gouvemeur, 
N.  Y. 

Harrisimemna  trisignata  Walker,  and  Agrotis  subgothica  Haworth, 
Sept.  30th.     From  Mrs.  E.  B.  Smith,  Coeymans,  N.  Y. 

The  army-worm,  Leucania  unipuncia  (Haworth),  July  ist,  from  J.  N. 
McHarg,  Albany,  N.  Y.  The  same,  July  2d,  from  S.  E.  Spalding, 
Cambridge,  N.  Y.  The  same,  July  6th,  taken  at  Wemple,  N.  Y.,  from 
Hon.  J.  S.  Bailey,  Albany,  N.  Y.  The  same,  September  2sth  and  Octo- 
ber 2d,  from  H.  S.  Ambler,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

Xylina  Bethunei  Gr.-Rob.,  Sept.  30th.  From  Mrs.  E.  B.  Smith,  Coey- 
mans, N.  Y» 

Young  apples  eaten  into  by  the  larvae  of  Cacoscia  rosaceana  (Hanris), 
with  examples  of  the  larvae,  May  27  th.  From  W.  A.  Lafler,  Albion, 
N.  Y. 

Examples  of  the  currant  span-worm,  Eufitchia  ribearia  (Fitch),  feed- 
ing destructively  on  gooseberries,  June  sth.  From  Lyman  H.  Hovsradt, 
Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

The  spring  canker-worm,  Anisapferyx  vernata  (Peck),  May  21st  From 
E.  J.  Preston,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 

Ephestia  interpunciella  Zeller,  the  larvae  in  samp,  split  peas,  "  wheat 
germ  meal  and  wheatlet,"  September  4th.  From  Melvil  DswsY| 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Pears  infested  with  the  apple-worm,  Carpocapsa  pomonella  (Linn.). 
From  Prof.  C.  H.  Peck,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  apple-tree  case-bearer  CoUophora  FUtcherella  Femald;  the  apple- 
leaf  Bucculatrix,  Biuculatrix  pomifolUlla  Clemens,  in  the  pupal  st«|;e 
on  apple  twigs,  September  15th.  From  W.  A.  Thacker,  Walcott,  Wayac 
county,  N.  Y. 

Larvae  of  the  willow-apple  Tineidf  EatracAedra  saiicipomoneUa  Clemens, 
feeding  within  the  gz\\s  oi  Fontania  pamum  (Walsh),  August  19th,  at 
Delmar,  N.  Y.     From  Prof.  C.  H.  Peck,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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DiPTERA. 

The  dog-flea,  Pulex  serraticeps  Gerv.  From  Earl  S.  Crannel, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Larvae  of  Cecidomyia  sp.  in  galled  choke-cherries,  May  28th,  from 
Bethlehani,  N.  Y.    From  Prof.  C.  H.  Peck,  Menands,  N.  Y. 

The  pear-midge,  Diplosis  pyrivora  Riley.  From  Dr.  J.  B.  Smith, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J, 

Examples  of  Sciara  multiseta  Felt  reared  from  mushrooms,  S.  pauciseta 
Felt  from  potatoes,  and  S.  fulvicauda  Felt  from  decaying  blackberry 
roots;  and  oi Phora  abidihalteris  Felt  from  mushrooms.  From  Dr.  J.  B. 
Smith,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Chrysops  sp.  near  nigra^  Scenapinus  ftncstralis  (Linn.),  and  Pollenia 
rudis  (Fabr.).    From  Mrs.  E.  B.  Smith,  Coeymans,  N.  Y. 

Larvae  of  Afithomyia  sp.,  mining  beet  leaves,  June  i6th.  From  C.  W. 
Seelye,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Larvae  and  pupa  of  Meramyza  Americana  Fitch,  from  stalks  of  wheat, 
quite  destructive  in  Altdorf,  Wise,  June  24th.  From  E.  S.  Goff,  Madi- 
son, Wise. 

Larvae  of  a  Phorid  (?),  infesting,  in  association  with  coleopterous  larvae,' 
the  fungus,  Clitocybe  illudens^  October  ist;  also,  numerous  dipterous 
larvae  and  imagoes  from  mushrooms.  Sept  29th.  From  C.  H.  Peck, 
Menands,  N.  Y, 

Coleoptera. 

Calosoma  scrutator  (Fabr.),  September  4th.  From  G.  R.  Howell, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Calosoma  calidum  (Fabr.),  &lpha  Surinamensis  (Fabr.),  Chalcophora 
Pirginiensis  (Drury),  Dicerca  divaricata  Say,  Aphodius  sp.,  Osmoderma 
scabra  (^Beauv.),  Monohammus  confusor  (Kirby).  From  Mrs.  E.  €• 
Anthony,  Gouvemeur,  N.  Y. 

Coccinella  g-notata  Hiibn.,  Alaus  oculatus  (Linn.),  Epicauta  cinerea 
(Forst.)    From  Mrs.  E.  B.  Smith,  Coeymans,  N.  Y, 

The  twice-stabbed  lady-bird,  Chilocorus  bivulnerus  Muls.,  from  moun- 
tain ash,  June  ist.    From  A.  H.  Stratton,  Arlington,  N.  J. 

Siivanus  Surinamensis  (Linn.),  in  wheat  flour,  August  23d.  From  F* 
J.  RiGGS,  Albany,  N.  Y.  The  same  in  samp,  split-peas,  flour,  raisins, 
and  dried  currants,  from  Melvil  Dewey,  Albany,  N.  Y.  The  same  in 
"Cerealine,"  from  F.  J.  Riggs,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Wireworms,  Elaterida,  from  roots  of  com.  From  C.  W.  Sargent, 
Hackettstown,  N.  J. 
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The  Pennsylvania  soldier  beetle,  Chauliognathus  Fennsylvanicus 
(DeGeer),  Sept.  30th.     From    Mrs.   E,  B.  Smith^  Coeymans,   N.   Y. 

Tenebrioides  Mauritanica  (Linn),  from  Miss  M.  Seymour,  Albany.  N.Y. 

Living  examples  of  the  cucuyo  Pyrophorus  nocHiucus  (Linn),  June  lyth^ 
from  the  Island  of  San  Domingo,  W.  I.  From  Mrs.  Edmund  H.  Smith, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Amphicerus  bicaudatus  (Say),  taken  while  boring  into  a  species  of 
"African  tamarisk, "  May  2Sth.  From  V.  H.  Lowe,  N.  Y.  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N,  Y. 

Lucanus  dama  Thunb.,  June  loth.  From  R.  H.  Shreve,  Albany, 
N.Y. 

The  rose-bug,  Macrodactylus  subspinosus  (Fabr.),  June  loth,  on  apple. 
From  Mrs.  M.  B.  Welch,  South  Butler,  N.  Y. 

Fdidnota  punctata  (Linn.).     From  F.  J.  Riggs,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Larvae  (10)  of  Euphoria  Inda  (Linn.),  from  chip  manure.  From 
Prof.  C.  H.  Peck,  Albany,  N.  Y.  The  same,  imago,  injuring  pears 
September  9th.    From  James  Hendricks,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Elaphidion  paraiUlum  Newm.,  June  2d,  in  apple  branches.  From  J. 
A.  HoucK,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Pruned  twigs  of  the  same,  of  Norway  maple 
(many)  and  of  pig-nut  hickory  (one),  August  23d.  From  George  T, 
Lyman,  Bellport,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  maple-tree  borer,  Piagionotus  speciosus  (Say),  June  29th.  From 
A.  P.  Williams,  Mannsville,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

CrUceris  asparagi  (Linn.),  in  eggs,  larvae,  and  imagoes,  June  2d. 
From  A.  P.  Case,  Vemon,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Chlamys  plicata  (Fabr.),  in  eggs  and  larvae,  on  hickory.  May  23d. 
From  W.  R.  Walton,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Bruchus  obtectus  Say,  February  14th.  From  G.  M.  Patten,  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 

The  ash-gray  blister-beetle,  Macrobasis  unicolor  (Kirby),  June  19th, 
feeding  on  the  honey  locust.     From  M.  T.  Richardson,   New  York  City. 

The  same,  from   potatoes,  June  2sth,  from ,  Factory- 

ville,  N.  Y. 

Tribolium  confusum  Duval  and  Calandra  granaria  (Linn.),  August 
i8th,  infesting  graham  flour.     From  F.  J.  Riggs,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Scofytus  rugulosus  Ratz.  (7  examples),  August  13th,  boring  into  apple 
and  peach  trees.    From  Prof.  C.  H.  Peck,  Albany,  N.  Y, 
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Hemiptera. 

The  harlequin  cabbage  bug,  Murgantia  histrionica  (Hahn.),  from 
cauliflower,  April  23d.    From  E.  A.  Nathurst,  Tracy  City,  Tenn. 

Lygus  pratensis  (Linn.),  from  potatoes,  June  22d.  From  D.  F. 
Harris,  Adams,  N.  Y. 

The  four-lined  leaf-bug,  Poscilocapsus  lineatus  (Fabr.).  From  Miss  L.  F. 
Clarke,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

The  dog-day  Cicada,  Cicada  tibicen  Linn.,  July  31st  and  August  i8th. 
From  P.  J.  RiGGS,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Typhhcyba  vitis  (Harris),  from  grape,  September  4th.  From  Prof.  C. 
H.  Peck,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

JPemphigus  imbricator  (Fitch),  on  beach,  August  31st.  From  D.  J, 
Garth,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Gossyparia  ulmi  Geoff.,  June  4th.  From  J.  B.  Washburn,  Albany 
Co.,  N.  Y. 

Kermes  galliformis  Riley,  from  scrub  oak,  containing  in  December, 
pupae  of  EucUmensia  BassetUlla  (Clemens).  From  W,  R.  Walton,. 
Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Lecanium  sp.,  thickly  encrusting  a  maple  twig,  May  13th.  From 
Selwyn  a.  Russell,  M,  D.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Lecanium  sp.  on  Prunus  Sinwni^  May  26th.  From  Lewyllen  De- 
FREEST,  DeFreestville,  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  San  Jos6  scale,  Aspidiotus  pemiciosus  Coms.  on  pear,  from  T.  C» 
RoYCE,  Middletown,  N.  Y.  The  same,  Nov.  28th,  on  apple,  from  Dr. 
Edward  Moore,  Loudonville,  N,  Y. 

Orthoptera. 

The  mole  cricket,  Gryllotalpa  borealis  (Burm.),  Sept.  28th.  From 
J,  W.  Bayer,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Ceuthophilus  maculatus  (Harris),  Cyrtophyllus  cancavus  (Harris),  Ambly- 
corypha  oblongifolia  (De  Geer),  and  Diapheromera  femorata  (Say).  From 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Smith,  Coeymans,  N.  Y. 

Chartophaga  viridifasciata  (De  Geer).  From  Mrs.  E.  C.  Anthony, 
Gouvemeur,  N,  Y. 

Firiplamia  Australcuia  (Fabr.).  From  Ernest  F.  Irvin,  Sinclair- 
viUe,  N.  Y. 

Feriplaneta  orientalis  (Linn.),     From  Silas  W.  Burt,  New  York  Ciiy. 
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NEUROPTflRA. 

Epicuchna  heros  (Fabr.),  June  9th.  From  Mr.  King,  Fort  Edward, 
N.  Y. 

Gomphus  adeiphus  Selys,  Sept.  30th.  From  Mrs.  E.  B.  Smith,  Coey- 
mans,  N.  Y. 

Numerous  examples  of  a  Psocid  occurring  in  oat  refuse,  September 
29th.    From  H,  S.  Ambler,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

Myriapoda. 

?  PofydesMus  falcatus  Lintn.  infesting  greenhouses,  February  12th. 
From  J.  G.  Campbell,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Cermatia  forceps  Raf.,  June  loth,  in  the  CapitoL  From  L.  M.  Lee, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
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CLASSIFIED  LIST  OF  INSECTS,  ETC.,  NOTICED  IN 
THIS  REPORT. 


Hymenoptera. 

Tenthredo  rufopectus  (Norton)  y  the  red-breasted  Tenthredo. 

Tremex  columba  (Zinn,),  the  pigeon  Tremex. 

Ophion  purgatum  Say,  the  purged  Ophion. 

Thalessa  lunator  (Fabr,),  the  lunate  long-sting. 

Apanteles  militaris  ( Walsh),  the  military  Apanteles. 

Camponotus  herculaneus  (Linn.),  a  large  black  ismt. 

Formica  exsectoides  Forel,  an  eastern  mound-building  red  ant. 

Formica  obscuripes  Forel,  a  western  mound-building  red  ant. 

Formica  rufa  Linn.,  the  European  wood-ant. 

Formica  subsericea  Say,  the  large  black  ant. 

Lepidoptera. 

Ecpantheria  scribonia  (Stoh),  the  great  white  leopard-moth. 
Datana  integerrima  Gr.-Rob. 
Attacus  Promethea  {Linn,),  the  Promethea  moth. 
Leucania  albilinea  {Hubn,),  the  wheat-head  army-worm. 
Leucania  unipuncta  (Haworth),  the  army-worm. 
Eufitchia  ribearia  {Fitch),  the  gooseberry  span-worm. 
Anisopteryx  vemata  {Feck),  the  spring  canker-worm. 
Oxyptilus  periscelidactylus  {Fitch),  the  gartered  plume-moth. 
Caccecia  rosaceana  {Harris),  the  oblique-banded  leaf-roller. 
Proteoteras  sesculana  {Riley),  a  maple  and  buckeye  twig-borer. 
Steganoptycha  Claypoliana  {Filey),  a  new  maple-tree  insect. 
Euclemensia  Bassettella  {Clemens),  a  parasite  of  Kermes. 

DiPTERA. 

Cecidomyia  species  in  choke  cherries. 
Sciara  fiilyicauda  Felt, 
Sciara  agraria  Felt. 
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Sciara  multiseta  Felt. 

Sciara  pauciseta  Felt. 

Sciara  prolifica  Felt, 

Culex  species,  mosquitoes. 

Winthemia  4-pustulata  {Fai^r,),  the  red-tailed  Tachina-fly. 

Belvoisia  unifasciata  Desv.^  the  yellow-tailed  Tachina-fly. 

Piophila  casei  {Linn,),  the  cheese  skipper :  the  ham  skipper. 

Phora  albidihalteris  Felt. 

COLEOPTERA. 

Calosoma  calidum  {Fadr.),  the  fiery  ground-beetle. 

Lebia  grandis  (Ifentz),  an  enemy  of  the  Colorado  potato-beetie. 

Euphoria  Inda  {Linn,),  the  Indian  Cetonian. 

Elaphidion  villosum  {Fabr,)^  the  oak  pruner. 

Elaphidfon  parallelum  Newm.,  the  maple-tree  pruner. 

Plagionotus  speciosus  {Say\  the  sugar  maple  borer. 

Neoclytus  erythrocephalus  {Fabr,),  an  elm,  hickory  and  locust  borer* 

Saperda  tridentata  Olivier,  the  elm  borer. 

Crioceris  asparagi  {Linn,),  the  asparagus  beetle. 

Crioceris  12-punctata  {Linn,),  the  twelve-spotted  asparagus  beetle. 

Galerucella  luteola  {Mtiller),  the  elm-leaf  beetle. 

Odontota  dorsalis  Thunb,,  a  locust  leaf-miner. 

Macrobasis  unicolor  {Kirby),  the  ash-gray  blister  beetle. 

Balaninus  rectus  Say,  the  smaller  chestnut-weevil. 

Balaninus  proboscideus  {Fabr,),  the  larger  chestnut-weevil. 

Hemiptera. 

Podisus  spinosus  {Dallas),  the  spined  Podisus. 
Metapodius  femoratus  {Fabr,)^  the  thick- thighed  Metapodius. 
Blissus  leucopterus  {Say),  the  chinch-bug. 
Cicada  septendecim  Linn,,  the  periodical  Cicada. 
Pemphigus  rhois  {Fitch),  the  sumac-gall  aphis. 
Gossyparia  ulmi  {Geoff.),  the  elm-tree  bark-louse. 
Kermes  galliformis  Riley,  the  oak  Kermes. 
Aspidiotus  perniciosus  Comst.,  the  San  Jos6  scale. 

Neuroptera. 
Neuronia  pardalis  Walker,  the  spotted  Neuronia. 
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Arachnida. 
Fhytoptus  pruni  AmerL^  a  Chickasaw  plum  mite. 

MVRIAPODA. 

Leptodesmus  falcatus  Lintn.^  a  thousand-legged  worm  in  greenhouses. 
Polydesmus  complanatus  {Unn.),  the  flattened  millipede. 
Polydesmus  serratus  Say,  the  serrate  Polydesmus. 
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Plate  I. 
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The  Great  White  Leopard  Moth. 
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Plate  II. 


Army- Worms  at  Work  on  Corn. 
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Plate  III. 


Army- Worm  Moths  and  Caterpillars. 
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Plate  V. 


Kermes  —  Buclemensia  —  Oxyptilus. 
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Plate  VI. 


New  species  of  Sciara.        ^'^'^'^^^  by  ^OOg  I 
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Plate  VII. 


Maple  and  Elm  Tree  Borers. 
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Plate  IX. 


The  Seventeen-year  Cicada. 
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Plate  X. 


Cicada  Chambers,  at  New  Baltimore,  N.  Y. 
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Plate  XIV. 


Pemphigus  and  Gossyparia.   A'gti^ed  by^OOglC 
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Plate  XV. 


Leptodesmus. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES. 


Plates  I,  IV,  V,  VII,  VIII,  IX,  XIV,  are  from  photographs  by  E.  P.  Felt.    Plates  X,  XI,  XII, 
XIII,  are  from  photographs  by  W.  W.  Byington. 

Plate  I. 
Ecpantheria  scribonia. 

TA^  Great  White  Leopard  Moth, 

The  upper  three  figures  are  males ;  the  lowest  two,  females :  showing 
the  variations  in  maculation  in  this  species. 

Plate  II. 
Leucania  imipuncta. 

The  Army-Worm 

Army- worms  at  work  on  a  corn  plant,  nearly  natural  size  (after  Slinger- 
land). 

Plate  III. 

Leucania  unipuncta. 

The  Army- Worm, 

Fig.  a, —  Moth  at  rest,  natural  size ;  b,  moth  with  wings  expanded  ; 
c,  moth  twice  natural  size ;  lower  figures,  light  and  dark 
varieties  of  army-worms,  twice  natural  size  (after  Slinger- 
land). 

Elate  IV. 

Fig.  I  —  Larval  spines  of  Ecpantheria  scribonia,  thirty-five  times  nat- 
ural size. 

Fig.     2. — Heads  of  timothy  eaten  by  army-worms,  nearly  natural  size. 

Fig.     3. — Tips  of  grape  vines  infested  with  larvae  of  Oxyptilus  perisceli- 

dactylus,  natural  size. 
Fig.     4. —  Young  and  nearly  full-grown  larvae  of  Oxyptilus^  about  three 

times  natural  size. 

^^g-     5- —  Pupae  of  same,  about  three  limes  natural  size 
25 
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Plate  V. 

Fig.  X. —  Kermes  galliformis  on  twig,  natural  size. 

Fig.  2. —  Imago. of  EucUmensia  Bassetiella  (Clemens). 

Figs.  3,  4,  5 —  Larvae  of  same. 

Fig.  6. —  Larva  within  the  Kermes, 

Fig.  7. —  Pupa  (Figs,  i  to  7  from  colored  drawings  by  W.  R.  Walton). 

Fig.  8. —  Oxyptilus  periscelidactylus^  twice  natural  size. 

Fig.  9. —  The  same  in  natural  position,  twice  natural  size. 

Plate  VL 

I. —  Wing  of  Sciara  multiseta^  male. 
'  "  "        female. 

*  S,  paucisfta^  female. 

*  "         "  male. 

*  *S.  agraria^  female. 
*"  "         "         male. 

*  .S".  fulvicauda^  male. , 

*  S.  prolifica^  male. 

*  "         **         female  (Figs,  i  to  9  inclusive  thirty-five 
times  natural  size). 

Fig.  10. —  Genitalia,  dorsal  aspect,  of  S.  agraria  (enlarged). 

Fig.  II. —  Group  of  setae  of  5.  multiseta  (much  enlarged). 

Fig.  12. —  Group  of  setae  of  S.  pauciseia  (much  enlarged). 

Fig-  13- —  Genitalia,  dorsal  aspect,  of  S.fulvicauda  (enlarged). 

Plate  VIL 
Fig.     I. —  Plagioiwius  speciosus  \  the  upper  two  females,  natural  sire. 

Fig.     2 Saperda  iridentata,  male  and  female,  twice  natural  size. 

Fig.     3. — Neoclytus  eryihrocephaluSy  male  and  female,  twice  natural  size. 
Fig.     4, —  Work  of  Saperda  and  Neoclytus  under  the  bark  in  elm,  one-half 

natural  size. 
Fig.     5. —  Cross-section  of  limb  showing  work  of  Saperda  and  Neoclytus^ 

one-half  natural  size. 
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Plate  VIII. 

* 
Fig..    I. —  Under  surface  of  elm-leaf  showing  eggs,  the  larvae  and  their 

work,  of  ihe   elm-leaf  beetle  (nearly  natural  size) ;  in  tht 

lower  left-hand  corner  a  group  of  eggs  is  represented  three 

times  natural  size. 

Fig.  2. —  Locust  leaves  skeletonized  by  Odontota  dorsalis,  nearly  nat- 
ural size. 

Fig.     3. —  Odontota  dorsaiis,  three  times  natural  size. 

Fig.     4. —  Lateral  view  of  male  and  female  chestnut  weevil,  Balaninus 
rectus^  twice  natural  size. 

Fig.  5. —  Chestnuts  injured  by  weevil,  one  opened  to  show  work  inside, 
nearly  natural  size. 

Fig.  6. —  Dorsal  view  of  female  chestnut  weevil,  Balaninus  rectus,  twict 
natural  size. 

Plate  IX. 

Cicada  septendecim. 

TAe  Seventeen- Year  Cicada, 

Fig.  I. —  Male  and  female  with  wings  spread  (the  left  fore-shortened  in 
photographing)  ;  one  with  wings  closed,  nearly  natural  size. 

Fig.  2. —  Dorsal,  lateral  and  ventral  aspects  of  pupal  shells,  nearly 
natural  size. 

Plate  X. 

Vertical  views  of  Cicada  chambers  taken  at  New   Baitim  re,  N.  Y.; 
the  lower  one  nearly  one-half  natural  size,  the  upper  one  much  reduced. 

Plate  XI. 

Cicada  chambers  collected  at  New  Baltimore,  nearly  onc-hilf  natural 
size. 

Plate  XII. 

Cicada  chambers  at  New  Baltimore. 

Plate  XIII. 
Cicada  chambers  at  New  Baltimore,  another  view. 
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Fig.  I 

Fig.  2 

Fig.  3 

Fig.  4 

Fig.  5 


Plate  XIV. 

-  Galls  of  Pemphigus  rhois^  natural  size. 

-  Gossyparia  ulmiy  full-grown  females,  taken  June  7,  slightly 

enlarged. 

-  Male  cocoons  of  Gossyparia^  three  times  natural  size. 

-  Half-grown  females  of  Gossyparia^  takeYi  Sept.  7,  four  times 

natural  size. 

-Full-grown  females  of  Gossyparia^  about  three  times  natural 
size. 

Plate  XV. 


Leptodesmus  falcatus. 

Male,  three  times  natural  size. 
Leg  (x  24). 
Palpus  (x  17). 
Dorsum  of  segment  (x  7). 
.  Dorsum  of  terminal  segment  (x  7). 
Lateral  view  of  copulatory  leg  of  male  (x  65). 
Fig.     7. —  Gnathochilarium  (x  35), 
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Abbot C-SSmith,  cited,  183. 
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Acoros  infested  by  Balaninas  reotus, 
271. 

Adalia  bipanctata,  298. 

Additional  Notes  ou  Sciara,  223-228. 

adelphus,  Gomphas,  364. 

AdiroDdack  cuUectioDs  limited;  307. 

Aede3,  321. 

<BQea,  Myophasia,  210. 

arscnlana,  Proteoteras,  214,  215,  216, 
217. 

-lEscalns  glabra,  Steganoptycha  Clay- 
poliana  injuring,  216,  217. 

African  tamarisk,  Amphiceras  bicaa- 
datns  boriiJg  into,  362. 

aguriol.  Phoru,  229,  351. 
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mal  College,  paper  read  before,  336- 
315. 

Agnssiz,  L.  J.  B.,  referred  to,  345. 

Agdistis  bennetii,  221. 

agraria,  Sciara,  described,  225-226. 

Agrilus  ruficollifi,  352. 

A^iotes  mnncns,  356. 

Agrotis  c-nigrum,  205. 
sab^othica,  360. 
ypsilou,  205. 

Alaas  ocalatus,  361. 

Albany  Evening  Journal,  abstract 
from,  350;  cited,  243,  253. 

Albany  Express,  abstract  from,  351. 

Albany,  ravages  of  elm-leaf  beetle  in, 
255-256,  260. 
ravages  of  6os»yparia  in,  261,  295. 

Albia,  elm-leaf  beetle  there,'261. 

albidibalteris,  Phora,  228-229,  361. 

albifrons,  Smicra,  211. 

albilinea,  Leucauia,  310,  356. 

Aletia,  190, 191. 
argillacea,  342. 

Alucita  hezadactyln,  221. 

Amara  angastata,  209. 

Amarantus,  army-worm  feeding  on,  206. 

Ambler,  H.  8.,  insects  from,  360,  364. 

Amblycorypha  oblongi folia,  363. 

Ambrosia  artcuiisiaefolia,  army-worm 
feeding  on,  206. 

Americana,  Clisiocampa,  307,  353,  360. 
Meromyza,  361. 

American  Agriculturist  cited,  194. 

American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  Proceedings,  ab- 
stract from,  350,  cited,  214. 
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237,  264.  266,  290. 
Entomologist  and  Botanist  cited, 

183,  218,  235. 
Entomology  (Say)  cited,  237. 
Journal  of  Science  and  Art«  cited, 

229. 
mound-making  ants,  181. 
Naturalist,    abstract    from,    347; 

cited,  214, 237, 243,  248,  328. 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  and 

Agriculture  cited,  237. 
Philoeophical  Society,  Proceedings 
cited,  268:  Transactions   cited, 
235; 
Ampelophaga  Myron,  354,  359. 
Amphicarpoea       monoica       [Falcata 
eomosa],    Odontota  feeding  on,  266. 
Amphiceros  bicaudatus,  862. 
Amy n tor,  Ceratomia,  359. 
Anatomy    of  the  Mouth-Parts  and  of 
the   Sucking    Apparatus    of    Some 
Diptera,  The  (Dimmock),  cited,  329. 
Angus,  James,  observations  on  Cioada, 

285. 
angustata,  Amara,  209. 
Anisodactylns  rusticus,  209. 
Anisopteryx  vernata,  311-312,  350,  356, 

360. 
Annual  Report  on  the  Injurious  and 
Beneficial  Insects  of  Massachusetts 
(Packard)  cited,  267. 
Anomala  lucicola,  352. 

marginata,  352. 
Anopheles,  321. 
Anoplitis   scutellaris    [Odontota   dor- 

salis],  264. 
Ant  lion,  357. 
Ant,  little  red,  356. 
carpenter,  181. 
European  wood,  182. 
mound-making,  181. 
Pennsylvania  carpenter,  181. 
Anthomyia  sp.,  357,  361. 
Anthony,  Mrs.  E.  C,  insects  from,  359, 

360,  361,  363. 
Anthrenus  scrophulariffi,  357. 
Autiopa,  Vanessa,  354,  359. 
Antispiia  nyssffifoliella,  357. 
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Ants  attacking  Cicada,  289. 

in  a  la  WD,  356. 

on  fruit-trees,  351. 
Apan teles  coiigregatus,  354, 359. 

limeuilidis,  210. 

militaris,  210. 
Aphides,  abnudance  of,  352. 
Aphididae,  species  treated  of,  290-292. 
Aphis  mail,  191,  203,  307. 

prunifoliffi,  350. 
Aphodins  sp.,  361. 
Apple  blossoms,  army-worm  moths  on, 

202. 
Apple  case-bearpr,  307. 
Apple :  insects  injurions  to, 

Anisopteryx  vemata,  311. 

Aphis  mail,  307. 

AspidiotuB  jnglans-regisd,  316. 

Aspidiotus  pemiciosns,  316,  363. 

Bucculatrix  pomifoliella,  307,  360. 

Cacoecia  rosnceaua,  312,  360. 

Chionaspis  furfurus,  348. 

Chrysobothris  femoratns,  356. 

Cicada  septendecim,  272,  273,  274, 
287. 

Clisiocampa  Americana,  307,  353. 

Coleophora  Fletcherella,  307,  360. 

Datana  integeiTiiua,  309. 

Elaphidion  paralleium,  362. 

Elapbidion  villosnm,  314. 

Macrodactylus  subspinosus,  362. 

Mytilaspis  pomorura,  348. 

Nolopbuna  malana,  312. 

Saperda  Candida,  356. 

Scolytus  rugulosas,  362. 

Tmetocera  ocellana,  307. 

Trypeta  pomonella,  347. 
Apple-leaf  Bucculatrix,  307,  360. 
Apple-leaf  miner,  357. 
Apple  maggot,  347-348. 
Apple-tree  aphis,  307. 
Apple-trt-e  borers,  356. 
Apple-tree  case-bearer,  360. 
Apple-tree  tent-caterpillar,  307,  353. 
Apple-worm,  360. 
arctisB,  Ophiou,  183,  189. 
Arctiidje,  species  treated  of,  183-189. 
argentifrons,  Miltogramma,  210. 
argillacea,  Aletia,  342. 
Argynnids,  scarcity  of,  308. 
Argynnis,  Atlantis,  308. 
Arhopalus     [Plagionotus]      speciosus, 

237. 
armatuR,  Urosigalphus,  271. 
armicoUis,  Maf^dalis,  246. 
Army-worm,  bibliojirapliy.  190-194. 

counties  injured  by,  195. 

description  of  the  various  stages, 
200-202. 

distribution,  199-200. 

figures,  plates  ii,  iii  and  iv,  fig.  2. 

food-habits,  205-206. 

life-history  and    habits,    202-205, 
206-207. 

natural    controlling   agents,   208- 
211. 


Army- worm  —  (Continued)  : 

preventives  and  remedies,  211-214. 

ravages  in  New  York  State,  194- 
198,  199,  309-310.. 

ravages  in  other  States,  198-199. 

reiorence,  177,  352,  353,  360. 
Arsenical  spraying  of  fruit-trees  while- 

in  blossom,  357. 
Ash-grav  blister  beetle,  315,  362. 
Ashmead,  W.  H.,  cited,  192. 
asparagi,  Crioceris,   249,  250,  251-252, 

314-315,  356,  357,  362. 
Asparagus  beetle  (common),  249,  250, 

251-252,  314-315,  357. 
Asparagns:  insects  injurions  to, 

Crioceris   asparagi,    249,  251-252, 
315. 

Crioceris  12-pnnctata,  249,  250. 

Leucania  unipuncta,  206. 
Aspidiotus  jnglans-regiflB,  316. 

pernicious,  316,  356,  357,  363. 
Asterias,  Papilio,  307. 
Atalanta,  Pyrameis,  308. 
Atlantis,  Argynnis,  308. 
Attacns  Cecropia,  355. 
Attacus  Promethea,  cocoons  of,  338- 
339,  340. 

experiment  with  larva,  340. 

larvae  of,  339-340. 

life-history  of,  338-341. 
Atwater,  W.  0.,  cited,  254. 
Austral &siffi,  Periplaneta,  363. 
AverillPark,  elm-leaf  beetle  there.  26L 


Bacon,  smoked,  Piophila  easel  infest- 
ing, 233. 
Bacterial  disease  of  army- worm,  208. 
Bailey,  J.  S.,  insects  from,  360. 
Balaninus  caryatrypcs  [proboscidens], 
267,  268.  269. 
obtnsus,  271. 
Balaninus  proboscideus,  bibliography, 
267-268. 
characteristics  of  the  genus,  269. 
extent  of  injuries.  269. 
life -hi  story    of   the    two   species, 

270-271. 
remedies  and  preventives,  271-272, 
two  species  attacking  chestnnts, 

269-270. 
value  of  crop  affected,  268-269. 
Balaninus  rectus  (see  B.  proboscideus), 
267-272. 
uniform  is,  268. 
Ballard,  Mrs.  J.  P.,  insects  from,  184. 
balluca,  Plnsia.  308. 
Baltimore    oriole     feeding    on    army- 
worm,  209. 
Banks,  N.,  cited,  298;   referred  to,  285, 

299. 
Bark  borers,  244. 
Barking  elms  for  borers.  247-248, 
Barley  :  insects  injurions  t^, 
Leucania  albilinea,  310. 
Lencania  unipuncta,  206,  309. 
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Barimrd,  W.  S.,  cited,  264. 
Bassettella,  Euclemenflia,  317,  303. 
Bassns  scute] laris,  211. 
Batrachedra  Balicipomonella,  860. 
Bayer,  J.  W.,  insects  from,  363. 
Beans,  arniy-wornj  feeding  on,  206. 
Beekwith,  M.  H.,  cited,  254. 
Bed-bug:,  bite  of,  323. 
Beech :  insects  injurious  to, 

Datana  integerrima,  M09. 

Odontota  dorsaiis,  266. 

Pemphigus  imbricator,  355,  363. 
Beech-tree  blight,  355. 
Beep,  reference  to  humming,  210. 
Beet :  insects  injurious  to, 

An  thorny  i  a  sp.,  361. 

Epicanta  cinerea,  354. 

Epicanta  vittata,  354. 
Beetles,  mouth-parts  of,  326. 
Bell,  J.  T.,  cited,  238. 
BelToisia  unlfasciata,  210. 
bennetii,  Agdistis,  221. 
Bennington,   Vt.,   ravages  of    Plagio- 

notus  sjjeciosus  at,  240. 
Bethune.  C.  J.  S.,  cited,  192. 
Bethunei,  Xylina,  360. 
betnlsB,  Cecidomyia,  357. 
Bibliography  of.   Balaninus  probosci- 
deus,  267-r268. 

Balaninus  rectus,  267-268. 

Cicada  sfptendecim,  272-273. 

Crioceris  12-pnncrHtu,  248-249. 

Culex  .«<i)ecie8,  335. 

Ecpantheria  scribonia,  183. 

G.'ilerucella  luteol.i,  253-254. 

Gossyptiria  ulmi,  292-293. 

Lebia  gmndis,  235. 

Leucaiiia  uni)Mincta,  190-194. 

Neuronia  pardaliM.  298. 

Odontota  dorsnlis,  264-265. 

Oxyptilus  prrijjceliilactylus,  218. 

Pemphigus  rhois,  2ir0. 

Piophila  caH«-i,  229-230. 

Plapionotns  speciosus.  237-238. 

Saperda  fridentnta.  243. 
bicaudatuH,  Amphicerus,  362. 
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Hylotoma  pt-ctoralis,  359. 

Odontota  d()rNalis,26fi. 
Birch-seed  midtr^.  .357. 
Birds  cairying  GossypaHa  ulmi,  297. 

feeding  on  army-worm,  209. 

inscctivorouH,  encouraging,  212. 
Bittacufl  dtrigoHMs,  352. 
bivnlueruM,  Cliilocorus,  361. 
Blackberry,    Sciara     fulvicauda    bred 

from  roots,  227,  361. 
Blackbird  feedin^r  on  ai  my- worm,  209. 
Black-flies,  scarcity  of,  307. 
Blackfly  termed  a  mosquito,  320. 


Black  locust,  Ecpantheria    scribonia 

feeding  on,  189. 
Blanchard,  P.,  cited,  268. 
Blatchley,  W.  S.,  cited,  265. 
Blissus  leucopterns,  315, 341,  357, 
Blister  beetles,  354. 
Blue- jay  feeding  on  army- worm,  209. 
Bobolink  feeding  on  army- worm,  209. 
Bombylidae,  308,  338. 
boreal  is,  Dibolia,  352. 
Gryllotalpa,  363. 
Borers,  remedies  for,  353. 
Bos,  J.  Ritzema,  cited,  230. 
Boston    Journal   of   Natural   History 

cited,  264. 
Boston,  Mass.,  ravages  of  Saperda  tri- 

dentata  at,  244. 
Boston    Society   of   Natural    History, 

Proceedings  cited,  298. 
Box-elder  plant-bug,  352. 
Bracon  sp.,  359. 

Brewster,  G.W.  H.,  on  army-woiin,  196. 
Britton,  W.  E.,  cited,  194. 
Brooklyn  Entomological  Society,  Bul- 
letin cited,  268. 
Brooks,  M.,  on  Cicada  chambers,  280- 

281. 
Brooks,  W.  P.,  cited,  194. 
Bruchns  obtecius,  362. 

pi(>orum,  355. 
Rrucophngus  sp  ,  359. 
Bruner,  L.,  cited,  192,  218,  254. 
Brunswick,  Me.,  ravages  of  Plagionotus 

specioKua  af,  240. 
Bucciilatrix  poniifoiiella,  307,  360. 
Buckeye:  insects  injurious  to, 

Proteoteras  SBsculann,  215,  217. 
Steganoptycha    Claypoliana,   216, 
217. 
Buffalo  i?ociety  of   Natural  Sciences, 

Bulletin  cited,  2l8. 
Bugs,  mouth-parts  of,  327. 
Bnllard,  W.  S.,  8pra\ing  trees,  264. 
Burnett,  H.  S.,  cited,  192. 
Burt,  Silas  W.,  insects  from.  363. 
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Furneaux,  cited,  221. 
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Cornell    University    Agricultural 
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254. 
Geological    and   Natural    History 

Survey  of  Minnesota  cited,  290. 
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Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege cited,  193,  218,  254,  293. 
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BnlleHii  Illinois  State  Laboratory  of 
Natural  History  cited,  293. 

lowH  Agricultural  College  Experi- 
iiient  Station  cited,  193. 

Kentucky  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  eiteil,  243. 

Massachusetts  Crop  Report  cited; 

193.  238,  293. 
Michigan   State  Agricultural  Col 

lege  Experiment  Station  cited 
192,  254. 

Nevada  State  University,  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  cited, 
293. 

New  Hampshire  College  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  cited. 

194,  238. 

New  Jersey  Agricultural  College 
Experiment  Station  cited,  192, 
253,  268,  272. 

New  Mexico  Agricultural  College 
Experiment  Station  cited,  193. 

New  York  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  cited,  193. 

North  Carolina  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  cited,  193, 
268. 

Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  cited.  191,  248,  265,  273. 

Storrs  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  (Conn.)  cited,  254. 

United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Division  of  Entomology, 
abstract  from,  356;  cited,  183, 
190,  191,  192,  193,  194.  218,  230, 
231,  235,  248,  253,  254,  264,  265, 
272,  273,  292.  307,  321,  336. 

United  States  Depnrtment  of  Agri- 
culture, Office  of  Experiment 
Stations,  cited,  183. 

United  States  Entomological  Com- 
mission cited,  237,  243. 

United  States  National  Museum 
cited,  183. 

University  of  Minnesota,  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  cited, 
193. 

West  Virginia  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  cited,  193,  265. 
Byrsocrypta  [Pemphigus]  rhois,  290. 


Cabbage,  Ecpantheria  fed  on,  183,  189- 
Cabbage:  insects,  etc.,  injurious  to, 

Murgantia  histrionica,  349. 

Polydesmus  serratus,  301. 
Cacoecia  rosaceana,  312,  356,  360. 
csBmentarius,  Pelopoens.  359. 
ceeruleocinctus,  Jul  us,  352. 
cserulenm,  Cbalybion,  359. 
csBsar,  Lucilia,  210. 
Calandria  gran  aria,  362. 
calcitrans,  Stomoxys,  337. 
cnldaria,  Sciara,  351. 
calidum,  Calosoma,  209,  361. 


California  State  Board  of  Hortiooltnre, 

Biennial  Report  cited,  293. 
call  gin osus,  Harpalus,  209. 
Calosoma  calidum,  209,  361. 
externum,  209. 
scrutator,  209,  361. 
Wilcoxi,  209. 
Campbell,  J.  G.,  insects  from,  364. 
Caiiiponotus  herculaneus,  181. 

herculanens,  var.  Pennsylvanicas, 

181-182. 
Pennsylvanicus,  181-182. 
Canaday,  G.,  insects  from.  198. 
Canadensis    [serratus],     Polvdesmua, 

301,  349. 
Canadian  Entomologist  cited,  183,  186, 

191,   218,   237,    238,    243,    248,   249, 

253,  254,  265,  268,  293. 
Canadian  Journal  cited,  183. 
Canajoharie,  N.  Y.,  ravages  of  Plagi- 

ouotus  speciosus  at,  240. 
Candida,  Saperda,  239,  246,  356. 
Canker-worm,  311-312,  350,  360. 
Cannibalism  of  elm-leaf  beetle  lanrte, 

259. 
Capsicum  pepper,  army-worm  feeding 

on,  206. 
CarabldsB  preying  on  army- worm,  209, 
353. 
species  treated  of,  235-237. 
Carabus  family,  habits,  236. 
Careelia    leucanisB,     [Winthemia     4- 

pustulata]  194. 
Carnation  mite,  .357. 
carpenter  ant,  181-182. 
Carpet-beetle,  357. 
Carpocapsa  poraonella,  360. 
Carrots  for  trapping  millipeds,  302. 
caryatrypes  [proboscideus],  Balaninns, 

267,  268,  269. 
Case,  A.  P.,  insects  from,  315,  362. 
casei,  Piophila,  229-234,  348. 

Tyrophaga  [Piophila],  229. 
Cassinii,  Cicada  septendecim  var.,  279. 
Castor  bean,  Ecpantheria  fed  on,  189. 
Catalof!ue    of  Insects   found  in  New 

Jersey  cited,  183,  190,  218,  238,  243, 

290,344. 
Catalogue  of  the  described  Lepidoptera 

of  North    America    (Morris)    cited, 

183. 
Catalogue  of  the  specimens  of  Neurop- 

terous  Insects  in  the  collection  of  the 

British  Museum  (Walker)  cited,  298. 
Catalogns  Coleopterorum  EuropsByCan- 

casi   et   ArmenisB   rossicie   (Reittcr) 

cited,  254. 
catanhracta,  Gortyna,  351. 
Cat-birds  feeding  on  Cicada,  289. 
Cats  feeding  on  Cicada  pupro,  28S, 
Caulfield,  F:  B.,  cited,  243.  272. 
Cauliflower :  insect  injurious  to, 

Murgantia  histrionica,  349,  363. 
cavioollis,  Galerucelln,  357. 
Cecidomyia  betulsB,  357. 
Cecidomyia  larva,  313,  356. 
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Cecidomyiii  sp.,  361. 

Cecropia,  AttacuH,  355. 

Cecropia  moth,  3.'V5. 

Ceramb.vciilsB.   family  characteristics, 
238. 
species  treated  of,  237-248. 

Corambycids,  scarcity  of,  308. 

cerasi^Eriociimpa,  3a9. 
Myzus,  350. 

Ceratomia  A  my  n  tor,  359. 

Ceratopogoi)  sp.,  scarcity  of,  307. 

cerealelia,  Sitotroga,  351. 

Oerealine,   Silvauiis  SiirinameDsis  in- 
festiuf^,  361. 

Cermatin  forceps,  364. 

Cetoniai;^,  larval  habits  of.  314. 

Ceuthophilus  mucalalus,  363. 

Chalcid,  210,  359. 

Chalcididfe     parasitic     on     Odontota 
dorsalis,  267. 

ChaU'Ophora  Virginiensis,  361. 

Chalybion  copruleuui,  359. 

chamsenerii.  Deilephiln,  359. 

Chambers  of  Cicada,  279-285. 

Charabliss.  C.  E.,  cited,  273. 

Chatham  Republican  quoted,  196. 

ChaiiHoguathus  PeunsylvaDlcns,  362. 

Cbantanqua  county,  army-worm   rav- 
ages in.  197. 

Cheese,  Piophila  casei  infestiug,  230, 

233,  234. 

Cheese  skipper,  see  Piophila  casei,  229- 

234,  348. 

Chenango  coimty,  army-worm  ravages 

in,  196. 
Cherry:  insects  Injurious  to, 
Cicada  septendecim,  287. 
Empretia  stimulea,  360. 
Myzus  cerasi,  350. 
Cherry -leaf  lieetle,  367. 
('berry-tree  aphis,  350. 
Chestnut  weevil,  the  great,  269. 

the  .Muialler,  270. 
Chestnut,  weevils,  bibliography,  267- 
268. 
extent  of  injuries,  269. 
life-history  of  two    species,    270- 

271. 
remedies    and    preventives,   271- 

272. 
two  species  attacking  chestnuts, 

269-270. 
value  of  crop  affected,  268-269: 
Chestnuts  as  a  market  crop,  268. 
Chestnuts :  insects  injurious  to, 
Balaninus  proboscideus,  268. 
BaianiiiuH  rectus,  267,  268. 
Chickadee  feeding  on  army- worm,  209. 
Chickasaw  plum,  Phytoptns  pnini  on, 

318,  350. 
Cbilocoius  bivulnerus,  361. 
Cbilognatha,   species  treated  of,  300- 

303. 
Chinch- bug,  315,  356,  857. 
affected  by  fungus,  262. 
losses  caused  by,  341. 


Chinquapin  :  insects  injurious  to, 
Balauinus  proboscideus,  268. 
Balanihua  rectus.  268,  271. 
Chionaspis  f  urfurus.  318 
Chip  manure,  Euphoiia  Inda  breeding 

in,  313,  362. 
Chipping  sparrow  feeding    on    army- 
worm,  209. 
Chism,  C.  J.,  en  12-s))otted  asparagus 

beetle  249. 
Chittendon,  F.  H.,  cited,  194,  249,  254, 

265,  266. 
Chlamys  plicata,  362. 
Choke-cherriej*,    Cecidomyid    in,    313, 

356,  361. 
Chortophaga  viridifasciata,  363. 
Chrysohothrih  femora ta,  356. 
Chrysomelascutellarifl  [Odontota  dor- 

salis],  264. 
ChrysomelidsB,  species  treated  of,  248- 

267, 
Chrysopa  species,  262. 
Chrysops  nigra,  361. 
Chrysops  sp  ,  361 

Cicada     se)»tendecim,     abundance  of 
chambers,  280-281. 
additional  bibliography,  272-273. 
appearance  and  continuation  of  a 

brood,  279. 
eharactcristicsof  the  Cicada.  274. 
comparative  numbers  of  successive 

broods,  285-286 
construction  of  chambers,  281-282. 
damages  by  oviposifion,  286-287. 
distribution  of  Hudson   river  val- 
ley brood,  277-279. 
distribution  of  var.  Cassiuii,  279. 
earthen    chambers    in  New  York, 

279-280. 
first  notice  of  chambers,  283-285. 
interest    in   thn  appearance  of    a 

brood,  273-274. 
natural  enemies,  288-289. 
natural  history,  275-276. 
oviposition,  274-275. 
preventives  of  injury,  289. 
purpose  of  the  chambei-s,  282-283. 
leference,  274. 
stings  of  Cicada,  287-288. 
thirteen-year  brood,  276-277. 
Cicada  tibicen,  274,  363. 
CicadidsB,  species  treated  of,  272-289. 
cicadina,    Massosporu,   attacking    Ci- 
cada, 289. 
Cicindela  repanda,  209. 
Ciciudelida),  320. 
Ciciudelids,  scarcity  of,  308. 
ciliatus,  Culex,  327. 
cinerea,  Epicauta,  354,  361. 
Circular  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  State  of  New  York, 
abstract  froui,  252;  cited,  190. 
Circular  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Division  of  Entomology, 
cited,  254. 
Cistogaster  immaculata,  210. 
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Clarke,  Miss  L.  F.,  insects  from,  363. 

Clarkson,  I'^ederick,  ou  CicHda,  285. 

Claypole,  E. W.,  cited,  214 ;  quoted,  216. 

Clajpolijma,  Proteoteras  [Stcganopfy- 
cba],  214. 
Steganoptycha,  214-217. 

Clemens,  li.,  cited,  183 

Clementi,  V.,  cited,  237. 

Clif9i«>campa  Americana,  307,  353,360. 

Clitocybe  illudens,  Pliond  infesting, 
361. 

Clover-bay  caterpillar,  357. 

Clov«r:  insects  injurious  to, 

Lencania  nnipanetn,  206,  309. 
Odoutota  ilorsnlid,  266. 

Clover-seed  caterpillar,  357. 

Clytus  [PlagioiiotiiH]  Kpeeiti8ii8,237,238. 

c-ni^nim,  Agrotis,  205. 

Coccidffi,  spc'cies  treated  of,  292-298. 

Coccids.  reference,  295,  298. 

Coccinella  9-n'»tata,  361. 

Coccinellids,  scarcity  of,  308. 

Coccus  [Gossyparia]  ulmi,  292. 

Cockerell.  T.  D.  A.,  cited,  193,  293. 

Coekroaches,  332. 

Cohoef*,  elm-leaf  beetle  tliere.  261. 

Colastes,  paranit**  cf  Gossyparia,  293. 

Coleopbora  Fletcberella,  307,  360. 

Coleoptera,  contributions  of,  361-362. 
refer*  nee,  320. 
species  tn-ated  (»f,  235-272. 

Coleopterous  larva,  361. 

Colias  Pliilof'iee,  308. 

Collection,  Slate,  177-178. 

Collections  in  the  Adirondiicks,  351. 

Colorad'»  Agi  icultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Kep<»rt  cited,  193. 

Colorado,  Formica  rnfa  in,  182. 

Colorado  potato  beetle,  235,  236,  237. 

eolumba,  Treniex,  262. 

Columbia  county,  army-worm  ravages 
in,  196. 

couiplanatus,  Polydesmns,  301,  349. 

Complete  Wrifiugw  of  Thomas  Say  on 
the  Entomologv  of  North  America 
(LeConte),  cited.  ^37,  267. 

Compositae.  Ecpan  beriascriboni a  feed- 
ing on,  189. 

Compsidea  [Sa»^erda]  trldentata,  243. 

Comptes  lioiidiis  des  Seances  de  la 
Soci«>to  Entomologique  de  Belgique 
cited,  230. 

Comstock,  J.  H.,  cited,  190,  235. 

Comstocks  cited,  193, 218,  230,  238, 268, 
273. 

concavus,  Cyrtopbyllus,  363. 

confusor,  Monohammus,  238,  361. 

confusuDi,  Triboiiuui,  362. 

oongre^atus,  Apanteles,  354,  359. 

Coniqtbecium  saccharinum,  a  fungus, 
295. 

Connecticut  Airiicultural  Experiment 
Station:  Bulletin  cited,  254;  Report 
cited,    194. 

Couotrachelns  cratiegi,  352. 
nenuphar,  271. 


Cook,  A.  J.,  cited,  192. 
Cooke,  M.,  cited,  191,  218. 
Cooley.  R.  A.,  cited,  254. 
coprophila,  Sciara,  351. 
Coqoillett,  1).  W.,  191,  205.  273 ;  re- 
ferred to,  321. 
Coretbra,  321. 
Com  forsaken  for  Cicadas  by  crow^ 

288. 
Corn  :  insects  injarions  to, 

Diabrotica  longicomis,  348. 
Diabrotica  12-punctata,  348. 
Euphoria  Inda  314. 
Lencania  uuipuncta,  197,  198,  206, 

.309. 
wire- worms,  347,  361. 
Cornell  University  A  gri  cultural  Experi- 
ment Station,    Bulletin    cited,   IM. 
254. 
Cornell    University,    course    in    ento- 
mology at,  343-344. 
costal  is,  Pyralis,  357. 
Cotton,  Ecpan theria  eating  leaves  of, 

183. 
Cotton   Insects,    Report   upon    (Com- 
stock), cited,  190. 
Cottonwood-leaf  beetle,  357. 
Cotton-worm,  losses  caused  by,  341- 

342. 
Counties  of  New  York  injured  by  army- 
209. 

worm,  195. 
Country   Gentlemen,    abstracts  fh>ro, 
347(1),  348(3),  349(1),  350(3).  352(2), 
353(4),  354(5),  355(6),  356(2);  cited, 
190,  214,  218,  280,  238,  243,  253,  264, 
268,  290,  292 :  quoted,  215. 
Cow-bird     feedintr     on      army-worm, 
Cowdry,  N.  H.,  cited,  237. 
Crab  apple,    Siberian,    Odontota  dor- 

salis  feedinff  on,  266. 
Crambid  laivsB,  204. 
Cranberry  crop  in  Massachusetts,  in- 
jury by  army-worm,  123,  198,  206. 
Craunell,  Earl  S.,  insects  from,  361. 
Cratacanthus  dubius,  209. 
cratsBgi,  Conotraehelns,  352. 
Craw,  A.,  cited,  293. 
Cresson,  E.  T.,  referred  iOy  308. 
Crioceiis  asparagi,  249,  250,   251-252, 

314-315,  356,  357,  362. 
CriQceris     12-punctata,    bibliography, 
248-249. 
distiihution,  251. 
distribution  of   C.    asparagi,  251- 

252, 
fijrure,  250. 

insect  described,  249-250. 
introduction,  251. 
life-history  and  habits,  250-251. 
Monroe  contity  invaded,  249. 
remedies,  252. 
Crow,  A.  E.,  on  Cicada,  284. 
Crow  feeding  on  Cicada  pnpie,  28S. 
Crow,  M.  L.,  on  Cicada,  284. 
Cuckoo  feeding  on  Cicada,  289. 
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Cnonmbers:  insects,  etc.,  iDJnrions  to, 

Diabrotiea  ]2-piU)0tatn,  S48. 

Leucaiiia  unipuncta,  206. 

Polydesmtis  sernitiis,  301. 
cnoaiueriH,  Diplosit*,  357. 
Cocnyo,  357,  362. 
Culex,  320,  321,  325,  326,  327. 

ciliatus,  327. 

dnninosas  [teeDiorhyuobns],  321. 

ezcttauH,  321. 

excruciauB.  821. 

hyemalis,  320. 

iiTipatieriB,  321. 

'unplpcnbilis,  321. 

mosquito,  331. 

perturbnns,  321. 

pipieim,  321,  327. 

provoeans,  321. 

puiictor,  321. 

pnii^eiiH,  321. 

rufng,  327. 

stimiil:  US,  321. 
CnlicidfiB,  320.  321.  332. 
Curculio     [Balaninus]      proboscidcus, 

267. 
Curculionid  iiifestinjc:  elm,  246. 
CnrculionidfiB,  species  treated  of,  267- 

272. 
Currant :  injects  injurious  to, 

Eufitcbia  iibe:iria,  311. 

Janus  intejjer,  308. 

Tenrlnedornropectns,  308,869. 
Currhnt  hpjin-worm,  360. 
Currant-stem  girdler,  308. 
Currant-worm,  311. 
Currents,  diied,  Silvanns  6urinanien- 

sis  Infesting,  361. 
Curtis,  John,  roforred  to.  302. 
Cut-worms,  reference,  205,  314. 

remedies  for,  353. 
Cyclone  burner  for  army-wrrm,  193. 
Cyrtopbyllus  concavns,  363. 

D 

dama,  Lncanus,  362. 

damnosu^     [ironiorliynchus],     Culex, 

321. 
Dana  Kntunil  History  Society,  paper 

read  before,  319-335. 
Donsby,  J.  V.,  cited,  192. 
Da  tan  a  iniejierrimn,  309. 
Davis,  G.  C,  Gofehyparia  found  by  iu 

Michiirnn,  294. 
Davis,  W.  T.,  cited,  273. 
Dearness,  J.,  cit«'«l,  194. 
DeFreest,     Lewylien,     insects     from, 

363. 
Deilephila  chnrneencrii,  359. 
Delaware    Collrge     Ajjriculfural    Ex- 
periment Station.  Report  cited,  254. 
Department  <»f  A;iricultureof  tbe  State 

of  New  Yoik,  Circular  of,  abstract 

from,  252;  cited,  190 
DerosteniiB    a    parasite    of    Odontota 

dorsalis,  265. 
Derosteuus  primus,  267. 


Derostenus  sp.,  351. 
Description  of  Nortb  Ameiican  Cnrcu- 
lionWes     *     *     ♦     (Say)  cited,  267. 
Devrie,  W.  B.,  on  Cicada,  284. 
Dewey,  Melvil,  insects  from,  360, 361. 
Diabrotiea  longicornis,  348. 

12-pnnctsta,  348. 

vittata,  352. 
Diapberomera  femorata,  363. 
Diaspis  lauatus,  355. 
Dibolia  borealis,  352. 
Dice^ca  divaricata,  361. 
Digger-wasp,  large,  359. 
Dimmock,  G.,  cited,  190,  218,  235,  238, 
264;   quoted,  324;   referred  to,  222, 
266. 
Diplosis  cncnmeris.  357. 

pyrivora,  ".^51,  361. 

setigiTa,  357. 
Diptera,  334,  338,  344. 

contributions  of.  361. 

moutb -parts  of,  327. 

species  treated  of,  223-234, 319-335. 
Dipterous  maggots,  262, 
Distribution    of,  Balaninus    proboscis 
dens,  270. 

Balaninus  rectos,  270. 

Cicada  septendecim,  277-279. 

Crioceris  asparagi,  251-252. 

Crioceris  12-puuctat!i,  251. 

Ecpanibevia  scribonia.  189. 

Galerucella  luttola,  255,  259-260. 

Gosgyparia  ulmi,  294. 

Lebia  grandis.  237. 

Lencania  unipuneta,  199-200. 

niosquit(»e8,  321-322. 

Nenronia  pardalis,  299. 

Odontota  dorpalis.  267. 

Oxyptilns  periscelidaclylus,  222. 

Pemphigus  rhois,  292. 

Plagionotus  speciosns,  241. 

Snperda  fridentata.  247. 
DinrnHls,  scarcity  of,  308. 
divaricata,  Dicerca,  861. 
diversiceps,  Achorntes,  357. 
Division  of  Entomology,  United  States 
Department  of  Agricullure,Bnlletin, 
abstract  f-om,  356;    cited,  1S3,  190, 
191,  192,  193,  194,  218,230.231,235, 
248,  253,  254,  264,  265,  272.  273.  292, 
307,   321,  335;    Circular   cited,  254, 
273. 
Dogbane  caterpillar,  357. 
Dog-day  Cicada,  274,  363. 
Dog-fl«  a,  361. 

Dogs  feeding  on  Cicada  pupa*,  288. 
Domestic  fowls  feediugon  Cicada  pupaB, 
288. 

feeding  on   army  w^nn,  208. 
dorsal  is,  Odontota.  264-267. 
Doryphora,  287. 

Downy  woodpecker  preying  on    Pla- 
gionotus speciosup,  242. 
Dragon  6ies,  308,  331. 
dubins,  Cratacantbns.  209, 
Ducks  feeding  on  army- worm,  208. 
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Dutchess  county,  army-worm  ravages 

in,  19(). 
Dyar,  H.  G,,  cited,  183,  186,   192,  218 j 

q noted,  188;  refeired  to,  184,  265. 


Eacles  imperiulis,  360. 
Eaethampron,  L.  I.,  army-worm   rav- 
a«;e8  in,  195. 
,  Economic  Entomology  (Smith)  cited, 
190,  218,  230,  235,  248,  268,  272. 
Ecpantlieria  Bcribonia,   bibliography, 
183. 

dieti'ibution,  189. 

eggs  <lescribed.  184. 

fignrcs,  plates  i  and  iv,  fig.  1. 

food-plants,  189. 

imago  described,  188. 

innoxions,  189. 

larval  trnnsformations,  184-188. 

life-history,  188-189. 

pnpa  described,  188. 

table  of  last  transformations,  187. 

var.  deuudata,  18:^,  188. 
Edwards,  H.,  cited,  183. 

Gossyparia  found  by  in  N.  Y.  City, 
294. 
Eggs  of,  Attacus  Promethea,  339. 

Cicada  septeudecim,  274-275,  277. 

Ecpantheria  scribonia,  184. 

Galerueella  luteola,  256,  257. 

Gossyparia  nimi,  295. 

Leucania  unipiincta,  200. 

mosquitoes,  332-333. 

Odontota  dorsalis,  266. 

Piophila  casei,  232. 

Plagionotus  speciosus,  240-241. 

Sciara  prolitica,  226. 
Egyptian  plasrue,  mosquitoes  may  have 

been  one,  332. 
Elaphidion  oak  prnner,  314. 

parallelum,  239,  314,  354,  362. 

villosum,  314,  356. 
Elaphrus  rnscarius,  209. 
Elm  borer,  239,  243-248. 
Elm  :  insects  injurious  to, 

Galerueella  luteola,  293,  349. 

GossNparia  nlmi.  293,  297. 

Magdalis  arniicbllis  246. 

Neoclytus  erythrocepbalus,  246. 

Orgvia  lencostigma,  347,  350. 

Saperda  tridentuta,  243,  244,  355. 

Scolytns  species,  248. 

Tremox  columba,  262. 
Elm-leaf  beetle,  177,  253-264,  265,  293, 

294,  295.  318,  34.9,  350,  351,  357, 
Elm-tree  bark-loiise,  292-298,  317-318. 
Elm-tree  borer,  3.'>5. 
eloDgatus,  Pasimacbus,  209. 
Empretia  stimnlea,  360. 
Engle,  H.  M.,  growing  chestnuts,  268. 
English  elms  :  insects  injurious  to, 

Galerueella  luteola,  255,  256,  257, 
260,  261. 

Gossyparia  uhni,  295. 


English  sparrow  carrying  Gossyparia 
nlnii,  297. 
feeding  on  Cicadas,  272,  289. 
feeding  on  army-worm, ^20^. 
Entouologiffi  Systematicce' emendate 

et  aucie  (Fabricius)  cited,  267. 
Entomologica   Americana  cited,    183, 

192,  264,  272. 
Entomological  Bureau  at  Washington, 

182. 
Entomological       Correspondence      of 
Thaddeas    William    Harris,    M.   D. 
(Scudder)  cited,  298. 
Entomoloj^icai   Mews  cited,    190,   194 

248,  249,  253,  272,  293. 
Entomological  Society  of  Ontario,  Re- 
port cited,   183,   191,   192,  193,   194, 
218,  230,  235.  237,  238,  243,  253,  272. 
Entomological  Society  of  Philadelphia, 

Proceedings  of,  cited,  183,  290. 
Entomological  Society  of  Washington, 
Proceedings  cited,  192,  253,  254,  272. 
Entomological  studv,  extent  of,  342- 
343. 
facilities  for,  337-338. 
interest  attaching  thereto,  338. 
mental  discipline  afforded  by,  336- 

337. 
outfit  necessary,  338. 
practical  im porta u<-e  of,  341-342. 
proper  attention  not  given  to,  343. 
Entomologie,  ou  histoire  natorelle  des 

insects,  etc.  (Olivier),  cited,  264. 
Entomology:    courses   in,    at  Cornell 
University,  343-344. 
Harvard  Universitx ,  344. 
Illinois  Industrial  University,  344. 
Iowa  Agricultural  College,  344. 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College, 

344. 
Leland    Stanford  Jr.,  University, 

344. 
Maine  State  Colle;:e,  344. 
Massachusetts   Agricultural    Col- 
lege, 344. 
Michigan  State  College.  344 
•  Oswego  Normal  School,  343. 
Purdue  University,  344. 
State  College  of  Maine,  344. 
State  Normal  College  nt  Albany, 
343. 
Entomology  lor  Beginners  (Packard) 

cited,  218,  230. 
Entomology  of   North   America,   The 
Complete  Writings  of  Thomas  Say 
on  (LeConte),  cited,  267. 
entomophilum,   Sporotrichnm,  killing 

Galerueella  luteola,  258,262. 
Ephestia  interpunctelhi,  360. 
Episeschua  heros,  364. 
Epicauta  cinerea,  354,  361. 

vittata,  354. 
Eriocampa  cerasi,  359. 
erythrocephalus,  Neoclytus,  246. 
euchenor,  Ocyptera,  210. 
Enclemensia  Bassettplla,  317,  363. 
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Eudioptis  byalinata,  357. 

uitidalis,  357. 
Enfitcliia  ribearia,  310-311,  360. 
Euphorbia  cyatbophora,    Ecpantberia 

fed  on,  I81). 
Eitpboria  Inda,  313-314,  356,  362. 
European  wood-anr,  182. 
excitanH,  Culex,  321. 
excrucians,  Cnlex,  321. 
Exoaseus    cecidoinopbilnB,    a    fangus 

attacking  choke-cherries,  313. 
Exorisra  flavicauda  [Belvuisia  iinifas- 

ciata],  190,  210. 
Experiment  with  13-year  Cicadas,  277. 
exsectoidos,  Formica,  182. 
externum.  Cah>Noma,  209. 
Eye-spotted  l)iid-m«tb,  307. 


Fabriclns  cited,  267. 

Faf;u3    (Beech),    Da  tana    integerrima 

feeding  on,  309. 
Falcata    comosa,    Odoutota     dorsal  is 

feeding  on,  266. 
falcatus,  LeptodeRmuH,  301. 

PolydcBmus  [Leptodeamus],  364. 
Farm    Insects    (Curtis)    referred   to, 

302. 
Farmers'  Bulletin,  United  States  De- 
partmt^nt  of  Agricolture,  cited,  183. 
Felt,  E.  P.,  papers  by,  223-229. 
femorata,  Cbryhobothris,  356. 

Diapheroinera,  363. 
femora tus,  Me.tapodius,  209. 
fenestralis,  Sceuopinus,  361. 
Feniseea  Tarquinins,  308. 
Femald,  C.  H„  cited,  191.  218,  254; 

referred  to,  221. 
Fever- worm  (Ecpantberia),  189. 
Fiery  ground-beetle,  209. 
Figures  of,  Balaninus  rectus,  plate  viii, 
figs.  4-6. 
Cicada   sept'Cndecim,    275,    plates 

ix-xiii. 
Crioceris  asparagi,  250. 
Crioceris  12-punctata,  250. 
Ecpantberia     scribonia,    plate    i, 

plate  iv,  fig.  1. 
Euclemensia  Bassettella,  plate  v, 

figs.  2-7. 
Galerncella  luteola,  259,  plate  viii, 

fig.  1. 
Gossyparia  ulmi,  plate  xiv,  figs. 

2-5. 
Kermes  galliformis,  plate  v,  fig.  1. 
Lebia  grand  is,  235. 
Leptodesmus  falcatus,  plate  xv. 
Leucania  nnipuncta,  plates  ii,  iii 

and  iv,  fig.  2. 
mosquito,  327,  329. 
Neoclytus   erytbrocephalus,   plate 

vii,  figs.  3,  4,  .5. 
Neuronia  pardalis,  299. 
Odontota  dorsalis,  plate  viii,  figs. 

2,3. 


Figures  of — (Continved)  : 

Oxyptilus  periscelidactylus,  plate 

iv,  figs.  3,  4,  5;  plate  v,  figs. 

8,9. 
Pemphigus  rhois,  plate  xiv,  fig.  1. 
Piophila  casei,  231. 
Plagionotus   speciosus,  plate  vii, 

fig.  1. 
Polydesmus  complanatus,  301. 
.    Saperda  tridentata,  plate  vii,  figs. 

4,  5j  plate  viii,  fig.  2. 
Sciara  agraria,  plate  vi,  figs. 5, 6, 10. 
Sciara  fulvicauda,  plate  vi,   figs. 

7,  13. 
Sciara  multisota,  plate  vi,  figs.  1, 2, 

Sciflrapauciseta,  plate  vi,  figs.  3,  4, 
12. 

Sciara  prolifica,  plate  vi,  figs.  8,  9. 
Filaria  sanguinis-homini.i  the  cause  of 
elephantiasis,  331-332. 

immature  forms  in  mosquitoes,  33K 
"Fire  worm"  (canker-worm), 312,  350, 
Fishes,  mosquitoes  foo<i  for,  330,  335. 
Fissipennes  (Pterophondte),  219. 
Fitch,  A.,  cited,  218,  237,  243,  264,  290; 
quoted,  221,  267,  290-291,  301,  302; 
referred  to,  220,   222,  244,  246,  265, 
277,  286,  292,  311. 
Flat-headed  apple-tree  borer,  356. 
Flattened  centipede,  301. 

millipede,  301,  349. 
flavicauda,  Exorista  [Belvoisia  uuifas- 

ciata],  190,  210. 
flavizonatua,  Ichneumon,  211. 
Flax,  army-worm  feeding  on,  206. 
Flea,  bite  of,  323. 
Fletcher,  J.,  cited,  192,  238. 
Fletcherella,  Coleophora,  307,  360. 
Flicker  preying  on  Plagionotus  specio- 
sus, 242. 
Flies  attracted  by  secretion  of  Qos- 

syparia,  298. 
Flour,  Silvanus   Surinamensis   infest- 
ing, 361. 
Flour,  graham :  insects  infesting, 

Calandria  granaria,  362. 

Tribolium  confusum,  362. 
Flowers,  male  mosquito  taking  nectar 

from,  32d. 
Food-habits     of,    Balaninus     probos- 
ddens,  270. 

Balaninus  rectus,  271. 

Cicada  septendecim,  275. 

Crioceris  12-punctata,  251. 

Ecpantheria  Hcribonia,  189  • 

Galerucella  luteola,  259. 

Gossyparia  ulmi,  295. 

Lebia  grandis,  235-237. 

Leptodesmns  falcatus,  300. 

Leucania  unipuncta,  205-206. 

mosquitoes,  326. 

Odontota  dorsalis.  266. 

Oxyptilus  periscelidactvlns,  219. 

Pt^mphigus  rhoi«,  291-292. 

Piophila  ea8ei,233. 
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Food  habits  o^— (Continued) : 

PlugiouotuH  speciosus,  238, 240-241. 
Saperda  tridentata,  243-245. 
Forbes,  S.  A  ,  cited,  191,  243  ;  quoted, 

245. 
Forbush.  E.  H.,  cited,  193. 
forceps,  Cermatia,  364. 
Forel,  AugU8t«  referred  to,  182. 
Formica  exsectoides,  1^'2. 
obscuripes,  182. 
rufu,  181-182. 
siibsericea,  1H2. 
Formicidae,  species  treated  of,  181-182. 
Four-lined  leaf-bug,  363. 
4-pu8tulata,  Wiiithemia,  192,  210,  810, 

354. 
Fremd,   Charles,   GTossyparia    in    nur- 
sery of.  293. 
Frencli,  G.  H.,  ciled,  183,  218. 
Frogs  feeding  on  army- worm,  209. 
Frost  &Co.,  H.  L.,  spraving  trees,  etc., 

264. 
Frnit  Growers'  Association  of  Ontario, 

Report  ciled,  218. 
Fruit-tree  leaves,  army-worm  feeding 

on,  206. 
fucosa,  Hypoprepia,  M60 
fulvicauda,  Sciara,  227-228,  361. 
Fumigation  for  greenhouses,  3d3. 
Fungus  attacking  Cicada,  289. 
Fungus  gnats,  223-228. 
Fungus    killing  elm-leaf   beetle,  258, 

262. 
Fungus,  possibly  original  food  of   Pi- 

opbila  casei,  233. 
farfurus,  Chionaspis,  318. 
Furneaux,  W.,  cited,  221. 
futilalis,  Pvrausta,  357. 
Fyle>,  T.  W.,  cited,  193,  238. 


G^leruca   xanthomelsBna   [Galerucella 

luteo]a],253. 
Galerucella  eavicoUis,  357. 
Galerucella  luteola,  bibliography,  253- 
254. 
associated  insects,  261-262. 
brooils  in  Albany,  255-256. 
destructive  in  growing  season  at 

Albany,  25,5. 
feeding  throughout  growing  sea- 
son at  Albany,  255. 
food  habits  of  larvee  and  beetles, 

258-259. 
injuries  in  Troy,  261. 
natural  enemies,  262. 
observations  in  Troy,  256-257. 
oviposit  ion,  257. 
ravages  in  Albany,  260. 
reference,  293,  349,  357. 
remedies,  263-264. 
spread  in  Albany,  259-260. 
transformations,  257-258, 
Galerucella   xanthomelssna    [luteola], 
253,  254,  349. 


galliformis,  Kermes,  316-317,  356, 363. 

Gallinipper,  321.    ^ 

Garden  and  Forest  cited,  243,  268, 292, 

303. 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricultural 

Gazette  cited,  247  ;  quoted,  248. 
Gardening,    abstracts    from,    347  (2), 
348  (1),  349  (2),  351  (1);  citi-d,  238. 
Garnnin,  H.,  cited,  193,  243,  273. 
Gartered  plume- moth,    see  Oxvptilas 

penscelidactylus,  218-222. 
Garth,  D.  J.,  insects  from,  363. 
Gasolene  motor  for  spraying,  263. 
Geese  feeding  on  army- worm,  208. 
Genista  caterpillar,  357. 
gentilis,  Stlbeutes,  211. 
Geoffroy,  E.  L.,  cited,  292. 
Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey 

of  Minnesota,  Bulletin  cited,  290. 
Gillette,  C.  P.,  cited,  193. 
Girdling    of    elm    twigs    by    Orgyia, 

367. 
GloDB  Falls,  N.  Y.,  ravages  of  Plagi- 

onotus  speciosus  at,  240. 
global iferum,  Sporotricbum,  afiecting 

chinch-bug,  262. 
Glover,  T.,  cited,  233,  235,  267. 

on  Lebia  grand i«<i,  236. 
Glycobius  [Plagionotus]  speciosus,  237, 

238. 
Glyphe  viridasceus,  210. 
Gnats,  mosquitoes  thus  termed  in  Eng- 
land, 320. 
Goding,  F.  W.,  cited,  191. 
Goff,  E.  S.,  insects  irom,  361. 
Golden  rod,  Lebia  gran  dig  <in,  235. 
Golden-winged  woodpecker  feeding  on 

army -worm,  209. 
Gomphus  adelphus,  364. 
Gooseberry,  Eufitcbia  ribearia  injuring, 

311,  360. 
Gooseberry  span-worm,  310-311. 
Gortyna  catai>bracta,  351. 

i'mmanis,  351. 
Gossyparia  olmi,  bibliography,  292-293. 
description,  295-296. 
distribution,  294. 
figured,  293,  296. 
history  of  the  insect,  293-294. 
in  Albanv  and  vicinity,  261-262, 

317-318: 
introduced  from  Europe,  293. 
life-history,  296-297. 
means  of  distribution,  297. 
natural  enemies,  298. 
ravages  of,  293,  294,  295.  317,  318. 
reference,  356,  363. 
remedies,  298. 
Gottinsische  gelehite  Anzpigen  unter 
Anfsicht  der  Konigl.  GeHellscbaft  d«r 
Wissenschaften    (Thuuberg),   cited, 
264. 
Gouty-gall  beetle,  352. 
Graham  flour:  insects  infesting, 
Calaudria  granaria,  362. 
Tribolium  confusum,  362. 
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Grains,  Lenoania  unipaucta  iujoring, 

196,  353. 
Graiu  moth,  351. 
GraminefiB  preferred  by  army- worms, 

205. 
granaria,  Calaodria,  362. 
Rrandis,  Lebia.  235-237. 
Grapeviue:  insects  injnrions  to, 
Attacas  Cecropia,  355. 
Oxyplilns  periscelidactylus,  219. 
Typhlocyba  vitis,  363. 
Grapholitha  interstinctaDa,  357. 
Graptas,  scarcity  of,  307. 
Grasses:    injured    by    Lencauia    uni- 

puucta,  198,  353. 
Grasshopper  plagne  iu  western  New 

York,  352. 
Grasshoppers,  307. 
Graves,  Mrs.  H.  D  ,  insects  from,  359. 
Gray-gnat,  scarcity  of,  307. 
Great  chestnut  weevil,  269. 
Great  whit«  leopard-moth,  183-189. 
Greenhouse  Sciara,  351. 
Grey  squirrels  feeding  on  Cicada  pupsB, 

288. 
Gioand  beetles,  236,  353. 
Ground-bird  feeding  on  Cicada,  289. 
Ground-hogs  feeding  on  Cicada  pupa>, 

288. 
Ground  spiders  preying  on  army-worma, 

209. 
Gryllotsdpa  borealis,  363. 
Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects  (Pack- 
ard T  cited,   218,   230,   237,  264,290, 

301,  344. 
Gypsy  Moth :  A  Report  of  the  Work 

of  Destroying  the  Insect  in  the  Com- 

m  »n wealth  of  Massachusetts,  •    »   • 

(Forbush-Fernald)     abstract    from, 

351 ;  cited,  193. 
Gypsy  muth,  reference,  193,  311,  351. 


Ha<;en,  H.  A.,  cited,  298;  referred  to, 

299. 
Hailes,  Wm.,  insects  from,  225. 
Hairy  melon-vine  midge,  357. 

woodpecker  preying  on  Plagionotns, 
242. 
Haltichella  perpulchra,  210. 
Ha  u  skipper,  see  Piophila  casei,  229- 

234. 
Hamilton,  J.,  cited,  254,  268;  quoted, 

270  ;  referred  to,  271. 
Hams,  smoked,  Piophila  case!  iiguring, 

230,  233. 
Handbook     of      British    Lepidoptera 

(Meyrick),  abstract  of  review,  349. 
Harder,  Jacob,  insects  from,  207. 
Harlequin  cabbage  bug,  M9,  363. 
Harmlessness  of  Cicada,  288. 
Harpalns  oaliginosus,  209. 
PennsylvanicuB,  209. 
ilnrper^s  New  Monthly  Magazine  cited, 

229. 


Harrington,  W.  H.,  cited,  183, 193,238, 

243;  referred  to,  246. 
Harris,  D.  F.,  insects  from,  363. 
Harris,  T.  W.,  cited,  183,  229,  237.  243, 

264,298;   quoted,  239,  244,  266-267, 

299;  referred  to,  246,  299. 
Harrisimemna  trisignata,  360. 
Harvard  University,   course  in  ento 

mology  at,  344. 
Harvest-fly,  274. 

Hatch  Experiment  Station  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts A;;ricultural  College,  Bul- 
letin cited,  193,  218,  254.  293. 
Hawk  moths,  flight  of,  202. 
Hawley,  C.  T.,  insects  from,  359. 
Hawthorn,  Odontota  dorsaiis  feeding 

on,  266. 
Huzelnuts,  Bulaniuus  sp.  feeding  on, 

269. 
Helianthus,      Ecpnntheria     scribonia 

feeding  on,  189. 
helicip,  8arcopUaga,210.  ^ 

Heliopbila  [Leucunia]  uuipuncta,  190, 

191,  193. 
Hemiptera,  contributions  of,  363. 
mouth -parts  of,  327. 
species  treated  of,  272-298. 
Hemiteles  ]aticinctn»,  211. 
Hendricks,  James,  insects  from,  362. 
Henshaw,  S.,  cited,  254. 
Hentz,  N.H.,  cited,  235. 
herculanens,  Camponotus,  181. 
heros,  Epia^schnn,  364. 
Heterocera,  reference,  352. 
heteromorphus,  Tyro^lyphus,  357. 
Hewson;  R.  C,  on  injury  by  chestnut 

weevils,  269. 
hezadactyla,  Alucita,  221. 
Hickory:  insects  injurious  to, 
Cblamys  plicata,  362. 
Cicada  septendeoim,  287. 
Datana  integerrima,  309. 
Neoclytns  erythrocephalus,  246. 
Hickory  nuts,  Balaninus  sp.  feeding 

on,  269. 
Hickory,  pig-nuts,  Elnphidion  paral- 

lelum  attacking,  362. 
Hi.kH,  I.,  cited,  190. 
Hiliman,  F.  H.,  cited,  293. 

GoBsyparia  found  in  Nov..  294. 
Hispa  Buturalis    [Odontota  dorsaiis], 

2()4,  266. 
Histoire     abreg^e     des    insects,    etc. 

(Geoff roy),  cited,  292. 
Hintoire  Naturelle  des  Insectrs,  Dip- 

teres,  cited,  229. 
histrioiiica,  Murgantia,  349,  363. 
Hog  peanut,  Odontota  dorsaiis  feeding 

on,  266. 
Homoptera,  species  treated  of,  272-298. 
Honey-dew    secreted   by    Gossyparia, 

295,  297. 
Honey    locust,    Macrobasis     unicolor 

attacking,  362. 
Honeysuckle,  army-worm  moths   on, 

202. 
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Hopkins,  A.  D.,  cited  265,266;  quoted, 

265-266. 
Hopkins-Ruinsey  cited,  193. 
Hop-viiie  aphis,  307. 
gruli,  ;?51. 

PhorodoQ  Immuli  iM)iiring,  307. 
Horn.  G.  H,,  cited,  248,  264,  268;   re- 
ferred to,  267. 
Horse  not  hnrined  by  Cicada,  288. 
Honck,  J.  A.,  insects  from,  362. 
House-fly,  307,  326,  337,  338. 
Howard,  L.  O.,  cited,  183,  192,230,  231, 

248,  254,  263,  264,  292,  317,  321,  335 ; 

referred  to,  182,  205,  207,  233,  255, 

261,  267. 
Howell,  G.  R.,  insects  from,  361. 
Hoyddradt,  Lyman   H.,  insects  from, 

360. 
Hubbard,  H.  G.,  cited,  191,  243. 
Hudson  River  valley  brood  of  Cicada 

septendecim,  277-283. 
Hulst.  G.  D.,  citi'd,  192,  253. 
hurculaneus  v«r,  Peunsylvanicus,  Cam- 

ponotuH,  181-182. 
hyalinata,  Endioptis,  357. 
h.vemalis,  Cutex,  320. 
Hylotoma  pectoralis,  369. 
Hymenoplera,  contributions  of,  359. 

species  treated  of,  181-182. 
Hypoprepia  fucosa,  360. 


Ichneumon  flavizonatus,  211. 

leucauife,  211. 
Ichneunioiiid,  210. 
IlliLois  Industrial  University,  course  in 

entomology  at,  344. 
Illinois  State  Laboratory  of  Natural 

History,  Bulletin  cited,  293. 
Illustrations  of  the  Zygeenidffi  and  Bom- 
bvcidee  of  North  America  (Stretch), 
cited,  183.    * 
Imago  of,  Balaninus  proboscideus,  269- 
270. 

Balaninus  rectus,  270. 

Cicada  septendecim,  274. 

Crioceris  12-punctara,  249. 

Ecpantberia  scribonia,  188. 

Galerucclla  Inteola,  257,  258,  259. 

Gossyparia  nlmi,  295,  296. 

Lebi:i  grandis,  236. 

Leptodesnius  falcatus,  300-301. 

Leucania  unipnncta,  202. 

Neuronia  pardalis,  299. 

Odontota  dorsalis,  266-267. 

Oxypiilus    periscelidactvlus,  219- 
220. 

Pemphigus  rhois,  291. 

Pbora  aihiilihalleriH,  228-229. 

Piophila  cast-i,  231. 

Plu«aoiiotUH  spcciosus,  239. 

Saperda  tridiMitata,  245. 

Sciara  ajrinria,  225-226. 

Sciara  fulvicauda,  227-228. 

Sciara  multiset:',  223-224. 


Imago  of —  (Continued) : 

Sciara  panciseta,  224-225. 

Sciara  prolifica,  226-227. 
imbricator.  Pemphigus,  363. 

Schizoneura  [Pemphignn],  355. 
immaculata,  Cistogaster,  210. 
immanis,  Grortyua,  351. 
Impatiens,  Culex,  321. 
imperialis,  Eacles,  360. 
implacablis,  Culex,  321. 
Inda,  Euphoria,  313-314,  356,  362. 
Independent,  The  [New  Paltz,  N.  Y.], 

quoted,  196. 
Indiana   State  Board  of  Agriculture, 

Report  oit«d,  191. 
Injurious  Insects  of  the  Orchard,  Vine- 
yard,  Field,   Garden,   etc.  (Cooke), 
cited,  191,  218. 
Insect  Life  cited,  183, 191, 192, 193, 218, 
230,  235,  248,  254,  268,  272,  273,  290, 
291,  292,  293,  317. 
Insectivorous  birds  encouraging,  212. 

feeding  on  Cicada  pupte,  288. 
Insects,  estimated  number  of,  342. 
Insects,  etc.,  received  from  New  York 
localities: 

Adams,  363. 

Albany,  225,  359,  360,  361,  362,  363, 
364. 

Albion,  359,  860. 

Amenia,  360. 

Ausablo  Forks,  359. 

Bellport,  362.  • 

Bethlehem,  361. 

Cambridge,  359,  360. 

Canaudaigua,  363. 

Chatham,  360,  364. 

Coeymans,  359,  360,  361,  362,  363, 
364. 

Coming,  359. 

DeFreestville,  363. 

Delmar,  359,  360. 

Factoryville,  362. 

Fort  Edward,  364. 

Geneva,  362. 

Ghent,  205,  207. 

Gouverueur,  359,  360,  361,  363. 

Kinderhook,  198. 

Lockport,  246. 

Loudon ville,  363. 

Mannsville,  362. 

MeuandSy  36L 

Middletown,  360,  362,  363. 

Nevr  York  city,  362,  363. 

Pine  Plains,  360. 

Port  Keat,  359. 

Poughkeepsie,  359,  360,  362,  363. 

Rochester,  361. 

Saratoga  Springs,  363. 

Scarsdale,  355,  363. 

Sincla'rville,  363. 

South  Butler,  362. 

Tannersville,  3G0.  . 

Vornou,  362. 

Walcott,  360. 
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Insects  received  from  New  York  local- 
ities —  (ConHnued) : 
Wemplc,  360. 
West  Somerset,  360. 
YapbaDk,  265. 
Insects,      etc.    received    from     other 
localities : 
Arlington,  N.  J-,  360,  361. 
Anbiirn,  Ala.,  359. 
Berlin,  Mass.,  226. 
Haekettsiown,  N.  J.,  352,  361. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  300,  364. 
Madison,  N.  J.,  354. 
Madisou,  Wise,  361. 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J  ,  361. 
Orlaudo,  Florida,  184. 
San  Doiuinfjo,  W.  I.,  362. 
Tracy  City,  Tenii.,  363. 
Insects,   extended  study  necessary  to 
work  out  life-histories,  342-343. 
injuries  by.  Ji4 1-342. 
Insects  Injurious  to  Forest  and  Shade 

Trees  (Packard)  cited,  247. 
Insects  Injurious  to  Fruits  (Saunders) 

cited,  218. 
Insects  Injurious  to  the  An(icrican  Elm 

(Perkins)  cited,  292. 
Insects  introduced, 

Crioceris  12-pnnctata,  251. 
Qossyptuia  ulnii,  293. 
InsectH,  omnipresence  of,  343. 
instrutann,  Sericoris    [Steganoptycha 

ClA^poliana],  214. 
integer,  Janus,  308. 
integerriuia,  Dutana,  309. 
interpuncteila,  Kphestia,  360. 
interstinctana,  Grnpholitha,  357. 
lutrodactiou  of  Crioceris  12-pnnctata, 
251. 
Gossyparia  ulmi,  293. 
Introduction  to  Entomology  (Kirby- 

Spencc)  cited,  229,  322. 
Introduction  to  the  Modem  Classifica- 
tion  of  Insects   (Westwood)    cited, 
229. 
Iowa  Academy  of  Sciences,  Proceedings 

cited,  273. 
Iowa  Agricultural  College,   course  in 

entomology  at,  344. 
Iowa  Agricultural  College  Experiment 

Station,  Bulletin  cited,  193. 
Iowa      State      Agiicultural     Society, 

TransRctiouH  cited,  191. 
Irvin,  Earuobt  F.,  insects  from,  363. 


Jack,  J.  G..  cited,  292 ;  referred  to,  294. 

Jacobs,  J.  C,  cited,  230. 

Jamestown  Journal,  The,  quoted,  197. 

Janus  integer,  308. 

Jaques,   Alonzo,   Cicada  obambers  in 

cellar  of.  283,  284. 
Johnson,  W.  (;.,  cited,  193,  248,  254. 
Journal  of   Natural   History,   Boston, 

cited,  261. 

25 


Journal    of    the    New  York  Entomo- 
logical Society  cite.l,  215,  273. 
Journal  of  the  New  York  Microscopical 
Society  cited,  273 ;  quoted,  290- 
291. 
Journal,    The    [Easthnmpton,    L.  I], 

quoted,  195. 
juglans-regis),  Aspidiotus,  316. 
Juglans  (walnut),  Datauaintegeirima 

injuring,  309. 
Julidce,  family  referred  to,  300. 
Julas  CHsruleocinctus,  352. 
Juniper  plant  bug,  352. 
juniperiua,  Pentatom-^,  352. 


Kansas    State    Agricultural     College, 

course  in  entomology  at,  344. 
Kellicott,  D.  C,  cited,  218. 
Kellog,  D.  D.,  insects  from,  359. 
Kellogg,  V.  L.,  cited,  230 ;   referred  to, 

232,  233. 
Kentucky     Agricultural     Expeiimont 
station,  Bulletin  cited,  243;  Re- 
port cite<l,    193,  243,  273. 
Kermes  galliformia,  316-317,  356,  363. 
Kessler,  H.  P.,  referred  to,  232. 
King-bird  feeding  on  army-worm,  209. 

feeding  on  Cicada,  289. 
King,  insects  from,  364. 
Kirby-)Speoce  cited,  229. 
Kirby,  w.,  quoted,  322;    referred  to, 

332, 
Kirkllind,  A.  H.,  cited,  193,  238,  240, 

293;  referred  to,  241,  242,  294. 
Koebele,  A.,  cited,  193. 
Krom,  S.  A.,  cited,  273. 


Lace- wing  fly,  262. 

Ladv  birds,  298. 

Lafler,  W.  A.,  insects  from,  360. 

lanatus,  Diaspis,  355. 

Land  turtle  feeding  on  Cicada,  289. 

Lander,  B.,  cited,  273. 

discovery  of  Cicada  chambers  by, 
280. 

observations  on  Cicada  chamber, 
281,282-283. 
Lansiugburg,    elm-leaf   beetle    there, 

261. 
Large  digger-wasp^,  359. 
Larva  of,  Attacus  Promethea,  339-340. 

Cicada  septendecim,  275. 

Crioceris  12-punctata,  250. 

Pkpantheria  soribonia,  184-188. 

Galenicella  luteola,  257-258,  259. 

Gossyparia  ulmi,  295-296. 

Lencania  uni]»uncta,  200-201. 

mosquitoes,  333-334. 

Odoutota  dorsalis,  266-267. 

Oxvptilus    periscelidactylus,  220- 
221. 

Pemphigus  rhois,  290-291. 
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Larva  ot— (Continued) : 
Piophila  casei,  232. 
Plagionot'Us  spcciosns,  241. 
Saperda  tridentata,  245. 
laticinctus,  HeiiiiteleHf  211. 
Laurent,  P.,  cited,  248. 
Lavender    wat«r    for    mosquito    bite, 

325. 
Lawns  injured  by  iirmy-worins,  195. 
Lawion,  I.  H.,  observations  on  Cicada, 

275,  280,  282. 
Lejif-cutter  bee,  359. 
LeBaron,  W.,  cited^  235,  237. 
Lcbia  grandis,  bibliography^  235. 
description,  236. 
distribution,  237. 
figure  of,  235. 

preying  on  potato  beetle,  235-237. 
Lecaiiium  sp.,  363 
LeCoute-Horn  cilcd,  269. 
LeConte,  J.  L.,  cited,  243. 
Lee,  L.  M.,  insects  from,  364, 
Leland      Stanford      Jr.,     University, 
^  course  in  etomology  at,  344. 
Leopard  motti,  360. 

great  white,  183-189. 
Lepidoptera,  contributions  of,  359-360. 
reference,  352. 
species  treated  of,  183-222. 
Lepidopterous  Insects  of  Georgia,  The 
nat  ural  historv  of  the  rarer  (Abbott- 
Smith)  cited,  183. 
Lepidopterous  parasite  of  Kermes,  3i7. 
Leptocoris  trivittntus,  352. 
Leptodesnjus  fiilcutus,  301. 
Leptodesmns    species,    abounding    in 
greenhouses,  300. 
description   of  the  milliped,   300- 

301. 
falcatus  proposed  if  undescribed, 

301. 
figures,  300,  301. 

habits  of  Polydesmus  species,  301. 
Myrinpoda  need  study,  302. 
remedies,  302-303. 
Leucania  albilinea,  310,356. 
Leucania     unipuncta,     bibliography, 
190-194. 
description  of  the   various  stages, 

200-202. 
distribution,  199-200. 
figures,  plates  ii,  iii  and  iv,  fig.  2. 
food-habits,  205-206. 
life-bistory    and    habits,  202-205, 

207. 
natural  agents  controlling,  208. 
number  of  generations,  206-207. 
parasites,  209-211. 
liredaceous  enemies,  208-209. 
iireventives    and    remedies,    211- 

214. 
pupation,  206. 
ruvjiges  in   New  York  State,  194- 

198,  199,  309-310. 
ravages  in  other  States,  198-199. 
reference,  352,  353,  356,  360. 


leucanisB,  C;ircelia  [Winthemia  4-pa6- 
tulata],  194. 
Ichneumon,  211. 

Nemora3a     [Winthemia     4 -pasta- 
lata],  190,  191,  210,  354. 
leaoojStcnis,  Blissus,  315,  341,  357. 
lcucosti«;ma,  Orgyia,  .347,  350,  357. 
Lewis  county,  army-worm  ravages  in, 

197. 
Lewis,  H.  D.,  not  stung  by  Cicada,  288. 

on  trees  injured  by  Cicada,  287. 
Life-histories    of    insects,     study   de- 
manded by,  312-343, 
Life  history  of,   Attacus  Promethea, 
338-341. 
Balaninus  proboscideus,  270-271. 
Balaninus  rectus,  271. 
Cicada  septeudeoim,  275-277. 
Crioceris  12-punctiita,  250-251. 
Ecpanrheria  scribonia,  188-189. 
Gaierncella  luteola,  255-259. 
Gossypariaulmi,  296-297. 
Leucania  unipuncta,  202-205,  207. 
mosquitoes,  332-:{35. 
Odoutota  dorsalis,  265-266. 
Oxyptilus  periscclidactyius,   221- 

222. 
Pemphigus  rhois,  291. 
Piophila  casei,  232. 
Plagi(motus  speciosus,  240-241. 
Saperda  ti-ideutata,  246. 
Light-loving  grapevine  beetle,  852. 
Ligyrus  re! ictus,  313. 
Lilac,  Attacus  Promethea  on,  338. 
Lilies,  male  mosquitoes  taking  neetar 

of,  326. 
limeuitidis,  Apnn teles,  210. 
Limner i  a  oxylus,  211. 
Lin  a  script  a',  357. 
Lindeu  borer,  245. 
li  neat  us,  Poecilooapsus,  363. 
LinnsBus  cited,  248. 

Lintner,  J.  A.,  cited,  190,  214,  218,  230, 
235,  238,  243,  248,  253,  264,  265, 268, 
273,  290,  292. 
Lintneri,  Tyroglyphus,  352. 
List  of  Lepidoptera  of  Boreal  America 

(Smith)  cited,  183, 190,  214,  218. 
List  of  the  Coleoptera  Observed  and 
Collected  in  the  Vicinity  of  Buffalo 
(Zesch-Reinecke)  cited,  238,  243. 
Little  red  ant,  356. 
Livingston,  Clermont,  observations  on 

Cicada,  286. 
Locust  (Cicada),  274. 
Locust,  honey,  Macrobasisunicolor  at- 

ta<!king,  3<£2. 
Locust :  insects  injurious  to, 
Macrobasisnnicolor,  315. 
Neocl.vtas  erythrocephalas,  246. 
Odoniota  dorsalis,  265. 
Locust,  yel  low,  Odontota  dorsalis  feed- 
ing on,  265-266. 
Loew,  F.,  cited,  229. 
logicomis,  Diabrotica,  348. 
Long-horned  borer,  2:^239. 
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Lonicera  Tartarioa,  army- worm  moths 

feediug  on  fruit,  202,  203. 
Losses  caused  by  insects,  341-342. 
Lounsbury,  C.  P.,  ciied,  193,  293. 
Love,  E.  G.,  cited,  273. 
Lowe,  y.  H.,  cited,   193,   208;  insects 

from,  362. 
Lowell  iDstitate,  lectures  of,  344. 
Lucanns  dama,  362. 
Incicola,  Auomaln,  352. 
Laoilia  csasar,  210. 
Lugger,   O.,   cited,   193,  335;  referred 

to,  251. 
Lunate  long-sting,  262. 
Lunated  lonj^-sting,  359. 
lunator,  Thalesaa,  262,  359. 
iuteola,  Galeriicella,  253-264,  293,  349, 

357. 
Lygus  prate nsis,  363. 
Lyman,  Geo.  T.,  insects  from,  362. 

M 

Macloskie,  G.,  quoted,  329:  referred 
to,  324. 

Macqunrt,  J.,  cited,  229. 

Macrobasis  unicolor,  315,  356,  362. 

Macrodactylus  subspinosns,  362. 

maculatus,  CeuthopUilus,  363. 

Madison  county,  ariny-worm  ravages 
in,  197. 

May:dalis  armicollis,  246. 

Maine,  army- worm  ravages  in,  198. 

Maine-  State  College,  course  in  ento- 
mology at,  344. 

malana,  Nolophana,  312, 356. 

mall.  Aphis,  191.203,307. 

malifoliella,  TLscheria,  357. 

mancus,  Agriotcs,  356. 

Mangolds  for  trapping  millipeds,'302. 

Mann,  B.  P.,  cited,  190,  230. 

Manual  for  the  Studv  of  Insects  (Corn- 
stocks)  cited,  193,'  218,  230,  235,  238, 
268,  273,  344;  referred  to,  182. 

Manure-fly,  351. 

Manure,  millipeds  breeding  in,  303. 

Manuscript  Notes  from  My  Journal, 
*     »    Diptera  (Glover),  cited,  230. 

Maple:  insects  injurious  to, 

Elaphidiou  parallelum,  314,  354. 

Lecanium  sp.,  363. 

Plagionotus    speciosus,    238,   239- 

240,  242. 
Proteoter.is  cesculana.  215,  217. 
Saperda  tridentata,  243,  245. 

Maple,  Norway,  Elaphidiou  parallelum 
attacking,  362. 

Maple  (sngar)  borer,  see  Plagionotus 
speciosus,  237-242,  243. 

Maple,  sugar,  Stegjanoptycha  Clay- 
poliana  injuring,  215,  217. 

Maple-tree  borer,  3<>2. 

Maple-tree  insect,  a  new,  214-217, 

Matching  of  army- worm,  204-205. 

marginata,  Anomala,  352. 

Margined  Anomala,  352. 
blister-beetle,  354. 


Marlatt,  C.  L.,  cited.  254. 

Marten,  J.,  cited,  183. 

Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Report  cited,  193,  248. 

Massachusetts    Agricultural    College, 
course  in  entomology  at,  344, 
Hatch  Experiment  Station,  Bulle- 
tin cited,  193,  218,  254,  293. 
Report  cited,  191,  194,  254. 

Massachusetts,  army- worm  ravages  in, 
198. 

Massachusetts  Crop  Report,  Bulletin 
^ited,  193,  238,  293. 

Mxssospora  cicadiua  attacking  Cicada, 
289. 

Mauritanica,  Tenebrioides,  3fi2. 

Ma.y-weed,  dead  arm  v -worms  hung  in, 
209. 

McCarthy,  G.,  cited,  193,  268;  referred 
to,  270. 

McCook,  n.  C,  quoted,  181-182. 

McHarg,  J.  N.,  insects  from,  360. 

Meadow  lark  feeding  on  army- worm, 
209. 

Meadows  injured  by  army-worm,  197. 

Meat  skipper,  348. 

Meohanicville,  elm-leaf  beetle  there, 
261. 

Mecyna  reversalis,  357. 

Megachile  montivago,  359. 

Megarrhina.  321. 

Melaphis  [Pemphigus]  rhois,  290. 

Melon  cateiTjillar.  357. 

Melon-vine  nudge,  357. 

Melons,  Diabrotica  12-punctata  injur- 
ing, 348. 

Menands,  elm-leaf  beetle  there,  261. 

Mental  discipline  afforded  by  entomo- 
logical study,  336-337. 

Meromyza  Americana,  .361. 

Mesochorus  scitulus,  211. 
vitreus,  210. 

Metapodius  fenioratus,  209. 

Michigan  State  Agricultural  College 
Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  cit^, 
192,  254. 

Michigan  State  College,  course  in  ento- 
mology ar,  344. 

Microgasters,  210. 

Migration  of  armv-worm,  204-205. 

militaris,  A  pan  teles,  210 

Military  Microgaster,  210. 

Miller,  I.  M.,  cited,  192. 

Millipedes,  habits  of,  302.  349. 

Miltogramma  argentifrons.  210. 

miniums,  Pezomachus,  210. 

Minnesota    Agricultural     Experiment 
Station,  BuHetin  cite»d,  193. 

Minnesota,  army- worm  ravair»»8  in,  199, 

Minnesota,  Report  of  tli«  Eotouiologist 
of  the  State  Experimenr  Station 
cited,  193,  335. 

Mississippi  Valley  Hort'ciltural  So- 
ciety, Transactitms  cited.  191. 

Mites  attacking  inushroom^,  352. 
attacking  potatoes,  3:>2 
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Moffat,  J.  A.,  cited,  193. 
Mole  cricket,  363. 
MoDobammuH  conf  nsor,  238,  361. 
Monomorium  Pbnraonis,  356. 
Monthly  Jonrnal   of   the   New    York 
State  Agricnltural  Society  cited,  290. 
moQtiva|2:o,  Mega  chile,  359. 
Moore,  Dr.  Edward,  insects  from,  363. 
Morris,    B.,     observaiioDS    ou    Lebia 

graudis,  236. 
Morris,  J.  G.,  cited,  183. 
MortOD,  Miss  Emily,  observations  on 

Cicada,  279,  280,  286,  287. 
Moscheto,  320. 
mosquito,  Culex,  331. 
Mosquitoes,  annoyance  by,  322. 

bite,  severity  of,  323-325. 

biting  organs  described  and  figured, 
326-329. 

distiibntion,  321-322. 

eggs  of,  332-333. 

elephantiasis  spread  by,  331-332. 

expressiveness  of  specific  names, 
321. 

females  only  bite,  326. 

figures  of  biting  organs,  327,  329. 

Filaria  hosts,  331-332. 

final  development,  334-336. 

food  for  fishes,  330. 

larvte  described,  333-334. 

localities  named  from,  322. 

manner  of  biting,  325. 

number  of  species,  321. 

palliatives  of  bite,  325. 

plague,  one  of  the  Egyptian,  332. 

poison  glands  of,  324. 

protective  measures  from,  323. 

pupse  described,  334. 

purifying  water,  330. 

reference,  307. 

systematic  position,  320. 

universally  obnoxious,  322. 

uses  of„  329-331. 

varied    orthography   of     common 
name,  319-320. 

yellow  fever,  vaccinating  against, 
331. 
Moths,  scarcity  of,  308. 
Motte,  L.  S.,  273. 
Mound-buiMmg  ant,  181-182. 
Mountain   ash,   Chilocorus  bivulnerns 

on,  361. 
Mouth-pnrts  of  insects,  326-329. 
Muck-worm  (Li^ynis  relictns),  313. 
multiseta,  Scinra,  223-224,  311. 
Murgantia  histrionica,  349,  363. 
Murtfeldt,    M.    E..     cited,     193,     230; 
quoted,  231,  232;  referred  to,  232,  233. 
Mushroom  Phnra,  352. 
Mushrooms :  insects,  etc.  injurious   to, 

mites,  species  of,  352. 

Phora  albidihnUeris,  22-^,  361. 

Sciara  multiseta,  224,  361. 

Tyroiilyphus  Lititneri,  352. 
Musl^etn,  ;ii9. 
Musqnito,  319. 


Mycetophilidse,  species  trcatc-d  of,  223- 

228. 
Myophasia  senea,  210. 
Myriapod,  336. 
Myriapoda,  species  treated  of,  300-303^ 

349. 
Myrmeloon  sp.,  .357. 
Myi*on,  Ampelophaga,  354,  359. 
Mytilaspis  pomorum,  448. 
Myzus  cerasi,  350. 

N 

Narrative    of  an    Expedition    to    tlie 
source  of  St.  Peter's  river.     »     •     • 
under  Long  (Say)  cited,  237. 
Nathurst,  E.  A.,  ins€»cts  from,  363. 
National  Museum,  Cicada  chambers  in, 

280. 
Natural  agents  controlling  army-worm, 

208. 
Natural  enemies  of,  Cicada  septende- 
cim,  288-289. 
Galeiucclla  lnt«?ola,  262. 
Gossvparia  ulmi,  29S. 
Natural  Science  Assot-iatiou  of  Staten 

Island,  Proceedings  cited,  273. 
Nebraska  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 

Report  cited,  192. 
Nebraska  State  Board  of  Horticulture, 

Report  cited,  218,  254. 
NemorsBa  leucaniae  [Winthemia4-pu8- 

tulata],  190,  191,  210,  354. 
nenuphar,  Conotrachelns,  271. 
Neoclytus  erythrocephalu^s  246. 
Neuronia  pardalis,  2!98-299. 
Neuropteraof  North  America,  Syaopsis 
of  the  (Hagen),  cited,  298. 
reference,  344. 
species  treated  of,  298-299. 
Nevada  State  University,  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  cited, 
293. 
New  Hampshire  College  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  cited, 
194,  238  ;  Report  cited,  254. 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  College  Ex- 
periment Station,  Bulletin  cited,  192, 
253,  268,  272 ;  Report  cited,  190,  218, 
235,  248,  253,  272. 
New  Jersey,  army-worm  rav.'iges  in,198. 
New  Mexico  Agricultural  College  Ex- 
periment Station,  Bulletin  cited,  193. 
New  species  described,    Leptodesmua 
falcatns,  301. 
Phora  albidihalteris,  228-229. 
Sciara  agraria,  225-226. 
Sciara  ful  vicauda  227-228. 
Sciara  multiseta,  223-224. 
Sciara  pauciseta,  224-225. 
Sciara  prolifica,  226-227. 
New    York    Agricultural     Experiment 

Station,  Bulletin  cited,  193. 
New    York    Daily    Tribune,    abstract 

from.  352-353;  cited,  190. 
New     ifork     Entomological     Society, 
Journal  cited,  215-273. 
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New  York  Microscopical  Society,  Jonr- 
ual  cited,  273. 

New  York  Keoorder,  abstract  from, 
352;  cited,  190. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Society, 
Monthly  Journal  cited,  290;  Trans- 
actions cited,  218,  243,  264. 

Newberry,  J.  S.,  on  Cicada  chambers, 
283-285. 

nigra,  Chrysops,  361. 

9-uotat»,  Coocinella,  361. 

nitidalis,  Eudioptis,  357. 

nivicola,  Schoturus,  857. 

nocti  Incus,  Pyrophorus,  357,  362. 

Noctuidae,  species  treated  of,  190-214. 

Nolopbana  malann,  312,  356. 

North  Carolina  Asrri cultural  Experi- 
ment Statiou,  Bulletin  cited,  193, 
268. 

Northern  corn-root  worm,  348. 

Norton,  E.,  referred  to,  308. 

Norway  maple,  Elaphidiou  parallelum 
attacking,  362. 

Notes  on  some  of  the  Insects  of  the 
Year  in  the  State  of  New  York,  177, 
307-318. 

Notman,  Howard,  figure  of  Neuronia 
pardalis  by,  299. 

Nursery  stock  carrying  Gossyparia 
ulmi,2y7. 

oyssffifoliella,  Antispila,  357. 


Oak  :  insects  injurious  to, 

Cicada  septendecim,  274,  287. 

Datana  iotegerrima,  309. 

Klaphidion  villosnm,  314. 

Plagionotus  speciosus,  238,  242. 
Oak  Kermes,  316-317. 
Oak  prnner,  239,  354. 
Oak,    red,  Odontota  dorsalis  feeding 
on,  266. 

white,   Odontota  dorsalis  feeding 
on,  266. 

scrub,  Kermes  galliformis  on,  863. 
Oats  injured  by  army-worm,  196,  197, 
198, 206,  309. 

Psocid  in,  364. 
Oblique-banded  leaf-roller,  312. 
oblongifolia,  Amblycorypha,  363. 
obscura,  Sciara,  226. 
obsouripes,  Formica,  182. 
obtectns,  Bruchus,  362. 
obtusuB,  Balaninns,  271. 
-ocoUana,  Tmetocera,  307. 
ochrolabis,  Sciara,  227. 
oculatissinia,    Phalsena    [Ecpantheria 

scribonia],  183. 
oculatus,  Alaus,  361. 
Ocyptera  euchenor,  210. 
Odontota  dorsalis,  bibliography,  264- 
265. 

description  of  beetle   and   larra, 
266-267. 

distribution,  267. 


Odontota  dorsalis  —  (Continwd)  : 
figures  of,  265,  267. 
food-plants,  266. 
in  West  Virginia,  265-266. 
on  Long  Island,  265. 
parasites,  267. 
Odontota  scutellaris    [dorsalis],   264, 
265. 
BUturalis  [dorsalis],  264,  265. 
od  on  to  tee,  Smicra,  267. 

Spiloehalcis  [Smicra],  267. 
'nrichogramma,  267. 
oedipodinis,  Sarcophaga,  210. 
(Enothera  biennis,  Deilephila  cham»n- 

erii  00,  359. 
Oi^Htlund,  O.  W.,  cited,  290. 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Bulletin  cited,  183. 
Ohio  Agrictiltural  Experiment  Station, 

Bulletin  cited,  191,  248,  265,  273. 
Ohio,  army- worm  ravages  in,  199. 
oleracea,  Pieris,  308. 
Olivier,  A.  G.,  cited,  264. 
Oneida  county,  army- worm  ravages  in, 

197. 
Oneonta  Herald,  The,  qnoted,  196. 
Onion:  insects,  etc.  injurious  to, 
Leucania  unipuncta,  206. 
Polydesmus  complanatns,  301. 
Polydesmus  serratus,  301. 
Onion  Thrips,  357. 
Ophion  arotiee,  183, 189. 
purgatum,  193,  211. 
Orange  county,  army- worm  ravages  in, 

196. 
Orange  County  Farmer  cited,  235. 
Orpyia  leuoostigma,  347,  350,  357. 
orientalis,  Periplaneta,  363. 
Origin  of  Species  (Darwin)  referred  to, 

349. 
Oriole,   Baltimore,   feeding  on   army- 
worm,  ,209. 
Oriole  feeding  on  Cicada,  289. 
Orthoptera,  contributions  of,  363. 
Osmoderma  scabra,  361. 
Osborn,  H.,  cited,  193,  273,  335. 
Ostcn   Sacken,   C.  K.,   cited,  229;  re- 
ferred to,  321. 
Oswego  Normal  School,  course  in  en- 
tomology at,  343. 
Oswego  Times  qnoted,  197. 
Otiorhynchus  ovatns,  352. 
Otsego  county,  army- worm  ravages  in, 

Ovate  snout-beetle,  352. 
ovatus,  Oti(»rhynchus,  352. 
oxylus,  Limnefia,  211. 
Oxyptilus    periscelidactylus,    bibliog- 
raphy, 218. 

description,  219-221. 

distribution,  222. 

family  characteristics,  219. 

figures,  PI.  iv,  figs.  3,  4,  5;  PI.  v, 
figs.  8,  9. 

life-history,  221-222. 
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Oxjptilns  periscelitlaotylus—  ( ConVd) : 
parasites,  222. 
ravages,  219. 
remedies,  222. 


Packard,   A.    S.,    cited,  183,  218,  233, 
237,  243,  247,  264,  265,  267,  290,  301; 
quoted,  240-241,   24.5,  246,    311;  re- 
fen-ed  to,  241,  244,  267,  291. 
Panorpa  rufescetis,  352. 
Patisirs,      Polydesmus      complanatus 

feeding  on,  301. 
PantoD,  J.  H.,  cited,  194. 
Papilio  cited,  214. 
Papilio  Asteiia-o,  307. 

Turnus,  307. 
Papilios,  scarcity  of,  307. 
Papillous  exotiques  des  tres  partes  dn 
monde    *    •    *    (Cramer)  cited,  183. 
Parafi^un  chestiints,  frrowinf^  of,  268. 
paraltelum,  Elaphidion,  239,  314,  354, 

362. 
Paranites  of,  army-worm,  209-211. 

BalaiiiDns  proboscideus,  271. 

Balaninus  rectus,  271. 

eUn-borer,  247. 

gartered  plume-moth,  222. 

Leucauia  unipuncta.  209-211. 

Odontota  dorsal  is,  267. 

Oxyptilus  periscelidactylus,  222. 

pigeon  lYemex,  262. 

Saperda  tridentata,  247. 

Tremex  coluraba,  262. 
pardaliM,  Neuronia,  298-299. 
Pasimacbus  elonifutus,  209. 
Pastures  injured  by  army-worm,  197. 
Patten,  6.  M.,  injects  from,  362. 
pauciseta,  Sciara,    224-225,  361. 
Pavek,  George,  not  harmed  by  Cicada, 

287. 
Pea-bug,  355. 
Peach  :  insects  injurious  to. 

Cicada  septeudecim,  272,  287. 

Scolytus  rugulosns,  362. 
Pear:  insects  injurious  to, 

AspidiotuB  perniciosus,  363. 

Carpociipsa  pomonella,  360. 

Euphoria  Inda,  362. 

Neoclytus  erythrocephalus,  246. 

Xyleborus  species,  246. 
Pear-leaf  blister-mite,  352. 
Pear-midge,  351,  361. 
Pear-tree  Psylla,  352. 

slug,  359. 
Peas,  army- worm  feeding  on,  206,  309. 
Peck,  C.  H.,  insects  from,  221,  312,  314, 

359,  360,  361,  362,  363.. 
pectoralis,  Hylotoma,  359. 
pedicular i us,  Seleuophorus,  209. 
Pelidnota  punctata,  362. 
Pelopceus  caementarius,  359. 
Pemphigus  imbricator,  363. 
Pemphigus  rhois,  bibliography,  290. 

distribution,  292. 


Pemphigus  ihois  —  {Continued): 

food-plants,  291-292. 

gall    and   immature  aphides  des- 
cribed, 290-291. 

imago  described,  291. 

life-history,  291. 
Pennsylvania,  army -worm  ravages  iu, 

199. 
Pennsylvania  soldier  beetle,  362. 
Pennsylvanicus,  Canipouotus,  181-182. 

Chauliognatbus,  362. 

Harpalus,  209. 
Pentatoma  juniperina.  352. 
Pergandc,  Theodore,  quoted,    182;  re- 
ferred to,  181. 
Peridermium  cerebrum,   Brucophagus 

•p.  reared  from.  359. 
Periodical  Cicada  (see  C.  septeudecim), 

272-289. 
Periplaneta  Anstralasise,  363. 

oriental  is,  363. 
periscelidactylus,  Oxyptilus.  218-222. 

Pterophorus  [Oxyptilus],  218. 
Perkins,  G.   H.,   cited,    192,  218,  292 ; 

refeiTed  to,  294,  298. 
perniciosus,  ABpidiotus,  316,  356,   357, 

363 
perpulchra,  Haltich«*lln,  210. 
porturbans,  Culex,  321. 
Pezomachus  minimus,  210. 
PhalsBua  [Ecpantheiia]  scribonia,  183. 

ocniatissima     [Ecpautheria     scii- 
bonia],  183. 
Pharaonls,  Monomer ium,  356. 
Philodice,  Colias,  308. 
Phora  agarici,  229,  351. 

albidihaUeris,  228-229,  361. 
Phoebe  feeding  on  army -worm,  209. 
Phorid  larva,  361. 

PhoridsB,  species  treated  of,  228-229. 
Phorodon  humuli,  307. 
Phryganidae,  species  treate<l  of,  298-299. 
Phytoptus  pruni,  318,  350. 

pyri,  352. 
Pickering,  C,  cited,  238. 
Pickle  caterpillar,  357. 
Pieris  oleracea,  30c^. 

rapee,  308. 
Piff-nut   hickory,   Elaphidion  parnlle- 

fum  attacking,  362. 
Pigeon  Tremex,  262. 
Pines  not  oviposited  in  by  Cicada  s»'p- 

tendecim,  274,  287. 
Piophila  casei,  bibliography,  229-230. 

food  habits,  233. 

infesting  salt  pork.  230. 

insect  described.  231-232. 

insect  figured,  231. 

life-history,  232-233. 

losses  caused  by,  233. 

preventives  and  remedies,  234. 

reference,  348. 
PiophilidsB,    species   treated    of,  229- 

234 
pipiens,  Culex,  321,  327. 
pisorum,  Brnchns,  355. 
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Plagionotns   speciosiie,    bibliography'^ 
237-238. 

description  of  tbe  beetle,  239. 

distribution,  241. 

family  cbaracteristics,  238-239. 

food  plunto,  242. 

formerly  a  rare  insect,  240. 

life-history,  240-241. 

natural  enemies,  242. 

ravap^es  of  the  insect,  239-240 

reference,  243,  o62 

remedies,  242. 
Plantain,  Ecpantberin  fed  on,  189. 
Plantain -leaf  miner,  352. 
Plant-lice,  abundance  of,  352. 

Adalia  bipuutata  preyinp  on,  298. 

armv-worra    moths    attracted  by, 
203. 

preyed  on  by  Syrphid  larvaB,  350. 
Platynus  Hinuains,  209. 
Plea  for  Entomological  Study,  A,  336- 

345. 
plicata,  Chlamys,  362. 
Plum  (Chickasan'),  Phytoptus   prnni 

on,  318. 
Plum  curcuHo,  266,  271. 
Plum  :  insects  injurious  to, 

Aphis  prnnifoliff),  350. 

Aspidiotus  perniciosus,  316. 
Plum  mite,  350. 
Plusiaballuca,308. 
Plusias,  scarcity  of,  308. 
Podisus  Hpinosus,  262. 
PcBcilocapsns  linearu$<,  363. 
Poke    berry,     Ecpantheria     ecriboniA 

feedinjr  on,  183,  189. 
politum,  Trypoxylon,  359. 
PoUenia  rudis,  361. 
Polydesmidae,  species  treated  of,  300- 

303. 
Polydesmufl     Canadensis     [serratus], 
301,  349. 

eomplanatus,  301,  349. 

falcatuH,  3(54. 

habits  of  species,  301. 

serrntus,  301. 
pomifolielln,  Bucculntrix,  307,  360. 
pomonella,  Carpocapsa,  360. 

Trypcta,  347-318. 
pomorum,  Mytila-spis,  348. 
Fomroy,  N.,  insects  from,  246. 

?omnm,  Pontania,  3.59,  360. 
ontania  pomun),  359,  360. 
Pork,  salt,  Piophila  easoi  infesting,  230. 
Potato  beetle,  Colorado,  235,  236,  237. 
Potato:  insects  injurious  to, 

Epicauta  cii)ereu,  354, 

Epicauta  vittata,  354. 

Lygus  pratensis,  363. 

Macrobasisunicolor,  315,  362. 

mites,  352. 

Sciara  pauciseta,  224,  361. 
Power  sprayers  for  elm-leaf  beetle,  263. 
Practical  Entomologist  cited,  235. 
pratt-nsis,  Lygus,  363. 
Predaceous  enemies  of  army- worm,  208. 


Preston,  E,  J.,  insects  from,  311,  360. 
Preventives  for, 

apple-tree  borers,  356. 

army-worm,  211-214,  353. 

cheese  skipper,  234,  348. 

Chryaobothris  femorata,  356. 

Cicada  septendecim,  289. 

elm -borer,  247,  355. 

ham  skipper,  234.  348.  ;--.r 

Lencauia  unipuncta,  211-214,  353. 

maple  borer,  242. 

mosqnitoes,  323. 

periodical  Cicada,  289. 

Piophila  casei,  234,  348. 

Plagionotus  specio«^us,  242. 

Saperda  Candida,  356. 

Saperda  tndentata,  247,  355. 

sugar  maple  borer,  242. 

wire-worms,  347. 
Preventives  of  insect  depredations: 

bands  of   cloth,   ]>aper,    eto.^  for 
borers,  356. 

Bordeanx  mixture  for  apple  mag- 
got, 348. 

buckwheat  and  mustard  crops  for 
wire-worms,  347. 

burying  in  saud  and  covering  with 
cloth,  323. 

cleanliness,  234. 

dragginpc  the  rope,  214. 

dust,  212,  353. 

enclosing  in  netting,  289. 

encouragiug  natnrsil  enemies,  212. 

heavy  gloves  for  mosquitoes,  323. 

lime,  212,  352,  354. 

mosquito  netting,  323. 

oil  of  tar  and  carbolic  acid    for 
mosquitoes,  323. 

painting  body  na  a  protection  from 
mosquitoes,  323. 

plaster  for  army-worm,  352,  353, 
354. 

preserving  underbrush  for  shade, 
242. 

proper  cultivation,  211. 

rancid  fish-oil  for  mosquitoes,  323. 

reindeer  cream  for  mosquitoes,  323. 

sacks  as  a  protection  from  mosqui- 
toes, 323. 

setting  out  no  young  trees  just  be- 
fore advent  of  Cicadas,  289. 

smoke  for  mosquitoes,  323.  ] 

soft-soap  and  carbolic  acid  wash, 
242. 

storing  in  darkness,  348. 

tar  for  mosquitoes,  323. 

thick,  close  coverings,  234. 

veils   and    nets    for     mosquitoes, 
323.  fi'^  ^^ 

varnishing  body  as  a  protection 
from  mosquitoes,  323. 

washing  wiih  wliey  or  lye,  234. 

watching  for  indications,  212. 

whitewash  for  borers,  353. 

wire  screens,  234,  348. 
primus,  Derosteuus,  267. 
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proboscideus,  Balaninna,  267-272. 

Cnro.ulio  [Balaniuus],  267. 
Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Srieuces  of  Philadelphia  cited, 
183. 
AmericaD  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  abstract 
from,  350 ;  cited,  214. 
American    Philosophical     Society 

cited,  268. 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History 

cited,  298. 
Entomological   Society  of    Phila- 
delphia cited,  183,  290. 
Entomological  Society  of    Wash- 
ington cited,  192,  253,  254,  272. 
Iowa  Academy  of  Sciences  cited, 

273. 
Natural     Science    Association    of 

Staten  Island  cited,  273. 
Western  New  York  Horticultaral 
Society  cited,  194. 
proljfica,  Sciara,  described,  226-227. 
Piomethea,  Attacus,  338-341. 
Proper  cultivation  for  army- woym,  211. 
Proteoteras  eesculana,  214,  215,216,217. 
[Steganoptycbo]  Claypoliana,  214. 
provocans,  Cutex,  321. 
l)rnni,  Phytoptus,  318,  350. 
)»riinifoli«e,  Aphis,  350. 
Prunus  Simoni,  Lecanium  sp.  on,  363. 
Virfifinianus,  Oecidomyid  in  fruit, 
313. 
Pseudimago  of  Qossyparia  ulmi,  295. 

297. 
Psocid  in  oats,  364. 

Psyche  cited,  183,   190,  192,  194,  214, 
218, 230,  238,  243,  254, 266,  273,  298. 
PysUa  pyricola,  352. 
Pterophori,  hibernation  of,  221. 
Pterophoridaa,   family   characteristics, 
219. 
species  treated  of,  218-222. 
Pterophoms   [Oxyptilus]  periscelidae- 

tylus,  218. 
Pterostichus  sculptus,  209. 
Pulex  serraticeps,  361. 
punctata,  Pelidnota,  362. 
punctor,  Culex,  321. 
pnngens,  Culex,  321. 
Pupa  of,  Cicada  septendecim,  276. 
Ecpantheria  scribonia,  188. 
Leucania  nnipuucta,  201. 
mosquitoes,  334. 

Oxyptilus  periscelidaetylus,  220. 
Piophiia  casei,  231. 
Purdue  University,  course  in  entomol- 
ogy at,  344. 
purgatum,  Ophion,  193,  211. 
JPutnam   county,  army- worm   ravages 

in,  196. 
Pyralis  costalis,  357. 
Pyniraeis  Atalanta,  308. 
Pyrausta  futilalis,  357. 
pyri,  Phytoptus,  352. 
pyricola,  Psylla,  352. 


pyrina,  Zeuzera,  360. 
pyrivora,  Diploais,  351,  361. 
Pyrophorus  noctilucus,  357,  362. 

Q 

Quail  feeding  on  army- worm,  209. 

Qnercus  alba,  Odontota  dorsalis  feed- 
ing on,  264. 

Quercus  rubra,  Odontota  dorsalis  feed- 
ing on,  266. 

Quince  curculio,  352. 


Rag- weed,  army-worm  feeding  on,  206. 
Bahway,  N.  J.,  appearance  of  Cicada 

at,  283. 
Raisins,  Silvanus  Surinamensis  infest- 
ing, 361. 
rapas,  Pieris,  308. 
Raspberry-cane  borer,  351. 
Raspberry-cane  maggot,  357. 
Rathvon,  S.  S.,on  Cicada  chamber8,283. 
rectus,  Balaninus,  267-272. 
Red  admiral,  308. 

ant,  little,  356. 

clover,  Odontota  dorsalis  feeding 
on,  266. 

oak,  Odontota  dorsalis  feeding  on, 
266. 
Red-tailed  Taohina-fly.  210. 
Reed,  £.  B.,  cited,  191,  235,  237. 
Reinecke,  Ottomar,  insects  from,  315. 
Reitter,  £.,  cited,  254. 
reliotns,  Ligyms,  313. 
Remedies  for,  Agriotes  man  ens,  856. 

Anisopteryx  vernata,  350. 

Aphis  prunifolite,  350. 

apple  maggot,  847,  348. 

apple-tree  borers,  356. 

army-worm,  211-214,  352,  353. 

asparagus  beetles,  252. 

Balaninus  proboscideus,  271-272. 

Balaninus  rectus,  271-272. 

beech-tree  blight,  355. 

borers,  353. 

Bruchus  pleorum,  355. 

canker-worm,  350. 

cheese  skipper,  234. 

cherry-tree  aphis,  350. 

chestnut  weevils,  271-272. 

Chionaspis  furf urns,  348. 

Chrysobothris  femorata,  356. 

Crioceris  asparagi,  252. 

Crioceris  12-punctata,  252. 

cut-worms,  353. 

Elaphidion  parallelum,  354. 

elm-leaf  beetle,  263-264, 350. 

elm-tree  bark-louse,  298. 

elm-tree  borer,  247-248,  355. 

Epicanta  cinerea,  354. 

Epicauta  vlttata,  354. 

Oalernoella  luteola,  263-264. 

gartered  plume-moth,  222. 

Uossyparia  ulmi,  298. 

ham  skipper,  234. 

Leptodesmns  faloatns,  302-303, 349. 
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Remedies  for — (Continued) : 

Lencaoia  nuipuncta,  211-214,  862. 

m^ple  borer,  242. 

margined  blister-beetle,  354. 

millipede  in  greenhoases,  302-308, 
349. 

Mai^autia  faistrioDica,  349. 

Mytilaspis  pomorum,  348. 

Myzus  cerani.  350. 

oak  prune.*,  354. 

Odontota  dorsalis,  266. 

Oxyptiins  periscelidactylus,  222. 

pea-weevil,  355. 

Phytoptus  pruni,  350. 

Piopbua  caaei,  284. 

PlagioDotas  speclosas,  242. 

rose-bugs,  351. 

rose-leaf  bopper,  856. 

Saperda  Candida.  856. 

baperda  tridentata,  247-248,  355: 

Bebizoneura  imbricator,  355. 

snapping  bugs,  354. 

(Striped  blister  beetle,  354. 

Kiigar  mnple  borer,  242. 

Trypeta  pomonella,  347,  348. 

twelve-spotted    asparagus  beetle, 
252. 

Typblocyba  rosss,  356. 

wire-worms,  552.  356. 
ReniedieR  for  depredations  of  insects, 
etc.: 

air-slacked  lime,  252,  300,  352,  858. 

ammonia,    soapsuds    and   slacked 
lime  for  millipeds,  300. 

arsenate  of  lead,  252. 

arsenites,  spraying  with,  218,  214, 
252,  263,  266. 

attracting  to  early  cabbage  or  mus- 
tard and  destroying,  349. 

baiting  with  cabbage  leaves,  etc., 
302,349. 

bands  of  tar,  213. 

barking  trees,  247,  248. 

bisulphide  of  carbon,  treating  with, 
272,  355. 

boiling  water  for  millipeds,  300. 

brushing  off  for  Gossyparia,  298. 

burning  infested  branches,  354. 

burning  infested  wood,  242,  247. 

<;urbolio  acid  and  Paris  green,  247. 

chloroform  for  pea-weevil,  355. 

compacting  or  stirring  soil,  348. 

corn  or  bran  mash,  8^. 

crushing  eA:gs,  349. 

crushing  the  insects,  852,  358,  355. 

crushing  within  nest,  222. 

cutting  out  grubs,  242. 

dendroleue  for  borers,  356. 

destroying  eggs  by  rubbing,  234. 

destroying  infested  frnit  or  trees, 
271,  348. 

destroying   pupal    cells   by    mid- 
summer plowing,  347. 

destrnction  of  hibernating  forms, 
211. 

<liggiDg  out  cut-worms,  353. 


Remedies  for  depredations  of  insects, 
etc. —  (Continued) : 
ditching  for  army-worm.  213,  352, 

858. 
fumigating  with  sulphur,  234,  308. 
furrows  plowed  for   army-worm, 

213  352. 
helleboro,'302,  303,  311,  349. 
hot  water,  264,  800,  350. 
jarring  from  trees,  266, 272,  312. 
kainit  for  wire- worms,  347, 352, 856. 
kerosene,  214,  802,  349,  350. 
kerosene  emulsion,  214,  234,  247, 

264,  298, 302,  848,  349,  350,  355. 
lime   water  for  worms  in  green- 

houses,  847. 
mustard  water  for  worms  in  green- 

honses,  347. 
Paris  green,  213,  214,  252,  268,  311, 

350,  353. 
picking     and     burning    infested 

leaves,  350. 
plaster  and  Paris  green,  213. 
plowing  in  autumn,  352,  356. 
poisocedbaits,  302, 347,358, 354, 356. 
poisoned  strips,  213,  353. 
pyrethrum,  302,  315,  349,  356. 
pyretbrum    water   for    worms    In 

greenhouses,  :U7. 
quassia  water  for  worms  in  green- 
houses, 347. 
salt,  351,  352. 

Saunders  wash  for  borers,  356. 
soft-soap,  carbolic  acid  and  Paris 

green  for  borers,  353,  355,  356. 
soot  for  millipeds,  302,  849. 
steam  for  millipeds,  800. 
stream  of  cold  water,  856. 
tarred  boards,  213. 
tobacco  water,  347,  350,  356. 
trapping  beneath  boards,  etc.,  802. 
using  decoy  trees  and  destroying 

fruit,  348. 
whale-oil    soap  solution,  298,  850, 

856. 
wheat  bran  mash  for  army-worm, 

213,  853. 
whitewanh,  303. 
repanda,  Cicindela,  209. 
Report,  Annual,  on  the  Itijurions  and 
Beneficial   Insects  of  Massachusetts 
(Packard)  cited,  267. 
Report  of  the  Colorado  Agricultural 

Experiment  Station  cited,  193. 
Report  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 

Experiment  Station  cited,  194. 
Report  of  the  Delaware  College  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  cited, 
254. 
Re  )ort  of  the  Entomologist  and  Botan- 
ist,   Central    Experimental     Farm, 
Canada  Department  of  Agriculture, 
cited,  192,  238. 
Report  of  the  Entomologist  of  the  State 
Experiment  Station  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota  cited,  193,  335. 
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Report  of  the  Entomological  Society  of 
Ontario  cited,  183,  191, 192,  193, 194, 
218,  230,  235,  237,  238,  243,  253, 
272. 

Beport  of  the  Fruit  Growers*  Associa- 
tion of  Ontario  cited,  218. 

Report  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  cited,  191. 

Report  of  the  Kentucky  Agrionltnrnl 
Experiiueat  Station  cited,  193,  243, 
373. 

Report  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  cited,  193,  248. 

Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College  cited,  191,  194,  254. 

Report  of  the  Nebraska  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  cited,  192. 

Report  of  the  Nebraska  State  Board  of 
Horticulture  cited,  218,  254. 

Report  of  the  New  Fliimpsbire  Agri- 
cnltaral  Experiment  Station  cited, 
254. 

Report  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
College  Experiment  St-atiou  cited, 
190,  218.  235,  248,  253,  272. 

Report  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  cited,  235,  254, 
267. 

Report  of  the  United  States  Entomo- 
logical Commission  cited,  191,  194, 
205,  237,  243,  265,  267. 

Report  of  the  Vermont  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  cited,  194. 

Report  of  the  Vermont  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  cited,  218,  292. 

Report  on  the  Injurious  and  Other  In- 
sects of  the  State  of  New  York,  ab- 
stracts from,  351-352,  3o6-3rj7 ;  cited, 
190,  214,  218,  223,  235,  238,  239,  243, 
248,  252,  253,  264,  265,  268,  273,  290, 
292,  314. 

Report  on  the  Noxious  and  Beneficial 
Insects  of  Illinois  cited,  183,  191, 
205,  218,  235,  237,  243,  290,  314. 

Report  on  the  Noxious,  Beneficial  and 
Other  Insects  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri cited,  183,  218,  230,  235,  268. 

Report  on  the  Noxious,  Beneficial  and 
Other  Insects  of  the  State  of  New 
York  cited,  218,  243,  264,  301. 

Report  upon  Cotton  Insects  (Comstoek) 
cited,  190. 

reversalis,  Mecyna,  357. 

Reynolds,  James,  insects  from,  359. 

Rhogas  terminalis,  192,  211. 

rhois,  Byi-socrypta  [Pemphigus],  290. 
Melaphis  [Pemphigus],  290. 
Pemphigus,  290-292. 

Rhus  glabra,  Pemphigus  rhois  on,  391. 
typhina,   Pemphigus  rhois  on.  291. 

Rhynchophora  of  North  America  North 
of  Mexico  (IjeConte-Horn)  cited, 
269. 

ribearia,  Eafitchin,  310-311,  360. 

Richardson,  M.  T.,  insects  from,  362. 


Ricinus  communis,    Ecpautheria   fed 

on,  189.  P'-'  ii^!!^ 

Riggs,   F.  J.,   inseots  from,  359,  361. 

362,363. 
Riley,  C.  V.,  cited,  183,  191,  194,  214, 

218,  230,  235,  248,  264,  264,  268,  272, 

283;   quoted,  216,  322;    referred  to, 

181,  182,  203,  221,  222,  233,  237,  260, 

267,  274.  276,  277,  279,  312. 
Riley-Howard     cited,    183,  192,    218. 

230,  248,  268.  273,  290,  293. 
Ritzema  Bos,  J.,  cited,  230. 
Robbins,  S.  J.,  on  12-Kpotted asparagus 

beetle,  249,  250. 
Robert,  M.,  quoted,  248. 
Robin ia,  Odontota  dorsalis  feeding  on, 

264,  265,  266. 
Robins  feeding  on  army-worm,  209. 

feeding  on  Cicada  pnpse,  288. 
Robinson,  J.  F.,  insects  from,  360. 
Rochester   Democrat    and   Chronicle 

quoted.  197. 
Rogers,  R.  V.,  cited,  238. 
Rome    Sentinel,  abstract    from,  352; 

cited,  190;  quoted,  197. 
rosaceana,  Cacoecia,  312,  356,  360. 
rossB,  Typhlocyba,  355-356. 
Rose-bug,  362,  351. 
Rose-leaf  hopper,  355-356. 
Rose,  Typhlocyba  rosae  injuring,  355. 
Rosy  Hispa,  267. 
Round-headed   apple-tree  borer,  239, 

245,  246,  3o6, 
Royce,  T.  C,  insects  from,  363. 
rudis,  Pollenia,  361. 
rufa,  Formica,  181-182. 
rufescens.  Pan  or  pa,  352. 
ruficollis,  AgriluH,  352. 
rufopectus,  Tenthredo,  308,  359. 
rufus,  Cnlex,  327. 
rugulosns,  Scolytus,  362. 
Rural  New  Yorker  cited,  273. 
ruscarius,  Elaphrus,  209. 
Russell,  Dr.  S.  A.,  insects  from,  360^ 

363. 
rusticus,  Anisodactylus,  209. 
Rye  injured  by  army-worm,  197,  206. 


salioipomon^lla,  Batrachedra,  360. 
Salt,  Piophila  casei  said  to  have  been 

reared  from,  230. 
Salt  pork,  Piophila  casei  infesting,  230. 
Samp :  insect-s  infesting, 

Ephestia  inter punctella,  360. 

Silvauus  Surinamensis,  361. 
San  Jos6  scale,  316,  357,  363. 
Sand  Lake,  elm-leaf  beetle  there,  261. 
Saperda,  246. 

Saperda  Candida,  239,  246,  356. 
Saperda  tridentatS,  associated  insects^ 
246. 

bibliography,  243. 

described,  245. 

distribution,  247. 
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Saperda  tridentata  —  (Continued) : 

figure,  PI.  vii,  figs.  4,  5;  PI.    viii, 
fig.  2, 

iDJaring  elms,  243-245. 

life-history,  246. 

parasites,  247. 

reference,  239,  355. 

remedies,  247-248. 
Saperda  trilioeata  [trideutata],  243. 

vestita,  24a. 
SapoDaria  offlcinalis^army-worm  motlis 

on,  202. 
Sarcopbnea  belicis,  210. 

(Bdipodinis,  210. 

species,  210. 
Sargent,  C.  S.,  cited,  268. 
Sargent,  C.  W.,  insects  from,  361. 
Saunders,  W.,  cited,  183,  191,  218,  235, 
237:   quoted,   219-220;   refeiTed   to, 
221,  222. 
Saw-fly  larvae,  359. 

Say,  T.,  cited,  237,  267 ;  referred  to,  240. 
scabra,  Osmuderma,  361. 
Scale  insects,  348. 
Scenopinus  fenestralis,  361. 
Scbizoneura  irabricator,  355. 
Schoharie,  N.  Y.,  ravages  of  Plagionotus 

speciosns  at,  239. 
School  girl  not  harmed  by  Cicada.  288. 
School  of  Mines  Quarterly  cited,  2ii83. 
Schoturus  nivicola,  3.57. 
Schwarz,  E.  A.,  cited,  273. 
Sciara,  Additional  Notes  on,  223-228. 

agraiia  described,  225-226. 

caldaria,  351. 

coprophila,  351. 

fulvicauda,  227-228,  361. 

multiseta,  223-224,  361. 

notes  on,  351. 

obsciira,  226. 

ocbrolabis,  227. 

pauciseta,  224-225,  361. 

prolifica,   226-227. 

villosa,  225. 
Science  cited,  332. 
Scientific  American  cited,  214,  273. 
scitulns,  Mesochorns,  211. 
Scolytns  beetle,  248. 
Scolytus  rugulosus,  362. 
Scorpion-flies,  352. 
Scotch  elm  :  insects  injurious  co, 

Galerncella  lateola,  260,  261. 

Gossyparia  ulmi,  295,  317. 
scribonin,  Ecpantheria,  183-189. 

Pbaleena  [Erpantheria],  183. 

var.    denudata,    Ecpantheria,  183, 
188. 
scripta,  Lina,  357. 
scropbularieB,  Anthrenus,  357. 
Scrub  oak,  Kcimes  galliformis  on,  317, 

363. 
scrutator,  Catidum,  209,  361. 
sculptus,  Pterostichus,  209. 
scntellaris.   Anoplitis   [Odontota   dor- 
salis],  264. 

BasBUs,  211. 


scutellaris,      Chrysomela      [Odontota 
dorsalis],  264. 

[dorsalisj,  Odontota,  264,  265. 
Seelye,  C.  W.,  insects  from,  361.  . 
Selenophoms  pedicularins,  209. 
septendecim.  Cicada,  272-289. 
Sericoris    instrntnna    [Steganoptycha 

Claypoliaiia],  214. 
serraticepf",  Pnlex,  361. 
serratns,  Polydesmus,  301. 
setigera,  Diplosis,  357. 
Seventeen-year  locust,  352,  273, 283. 
Seymour,  Miss  M.,  inse<  ts  from,  362. 
Shreve,  R.  H.,  insects  from,  362. 
Shrews  feeding  on  army-wonuH,  208. 
Siberian  crab  apple,  Odontota  dorsalis 

feeding  on,  2t56. 
Siewers,  C.  G.,  cited,  183. 
Silk-spinning  moths,  338. 
Silpha  Surinaniensis,  361. 
Silvanus  Surinamensis,  361. 
SimulidaB,  320. 
Simulium.  320. 

Simulium  sp.,  scarcity  of,  307. 
flinuatus,  Platynns,  209. 
Sitotroga  rerealellu,  351. 
Skinner,  H.,  cited,  249. 
Skippers,  cheese  or  ham,  see  Piophila 

casei,  229-234. 
Skunks  feeding  on  army- worm,  208. 

feeding  on  Cicada  pupfe.  288. 
Slingerlaud,  M.  V.,  cited.  194,  254,  273. 
Slippery-elm,  Saperda  tridentata  injur- 
ing, 244. 
Slosson,  A.  T.,  cited,  283. 
Smaller  chestnut  weevil,  270. 
Smicra  albifrons,  211. 

odontotjp,  267, 
Smith,  Mrs.  E.  B.,  insects  from,  359, 
360.  361,  364 
Mrs.  Edmund  H.,  insects  rrom,362. 
J.  B.,  cit45d,  183,  190,  203,  214,  218, 
230,  235,  238,  242,  243,  248,  253, 
268,  272,290;  insects  from,  223, 
227,  228,  361;   qu<ited,  2&9;  re- 
ferred to,  207,  251,  2.=>5.  269,  281. 
Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections 

cited,  243. 
Smoked  bacon,  Piopliila  casei  infest- 
ing, 233. 
hams,  Piophila  casei  infesting,  230, 

233. 
meats,    Piophila    casei   infesting, 
230,  233,  234. 
Snapping  bnes,  remedies  for,  354. 
Snow  flea,  357. 
Soap- wort,     army- worm     moths     on, 

202. 
Soci^t^  Entomologiqne    de    Belgiqne, 
Comptes  Rendus  des  S<5ances  de  la, 
cited,  230. 
Soja  beans,  Odontota  dorsalis  feeding 

on,  266. 
Soule.  0.  G.,  cited,  194. 
Sour  gum  case-cutter,  357. 
Southern  com- root  worm,  348. 
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Southwick,  £.  B.,  cited,  254;  referred 

to,  263. 
Spalding,  S.  E  ,  insects  Irom,  860. 
Sparrow,  chipping,  feeding  on  army- 
worm,  209. 
Englisb,  feeding  on    army-worm, 
209. 
Sparrows  feeding  on  Cicada,  2S9. 
specio8UH,Arliopalu8  [PlngionotU8],2d7. 
ClyLiis  [Plagionotns],  237,  238. 
Glycobius  [Plagionotns],  237,  238. 
Plagionotns,  237-242,  243,  362. 
Spbecius,  272,  359. 
Sphecius  specioBue,  272^  359. 
Spiders,  are  aphides  eaten  by,  352. 
ground,  preying  on  army-worms, 

209. 
spinning  forms  taking  army-worm 
moths,  209. 
Spilochalcis  [Smicra]  odontotsB,  267. 
spinosns,  Podisus,  262. 
Split-peas:  insects  infesting, 
Epbestiu  interpunctella,  360. 
Silvanus  Snrinamensis,  361. 
Sporotrichum    (;loba}iferum    affecting 

chiiicb-bug,  262. 
Sporotrichnm    entomophiliim     killing 

Galerncella  luteola.  258,  262. 
Spiaying  by  power,  263. 
Spring  canker-worm,  311-312,  360. 
Spurge  (Euphorbia  cyathophora),  Ec- 

pantheria  fed  on,  189. 
Squashes,  Diabrotica  12-punctata  in- 
juring, 348. 
Standard    Natural     History,    \o\.    ii, 
Crustacea  and  Insects,  ed.  bv  J.  S. 
Kingsley,  cited,   191,  218,  235,  238, 
264. 
State  collection,  177,  178. 
State  College  of  Maine,  course  in  ento- 
mology at,  344. 
State  Normal  Ctdlege,  Agassi z  Associ- 
ation of,  paper  read  before,  336-345. 
State  Normal  College  at  Albany,  course 

in  entomology  at,  343. 
Steam  apparatus  for  spraying,  263. 
Stcganoptycha     Claypoliana,     biblio- 
graphy, 214. 
confused  with  an  allied  form,  215- 

216. 
description,  216. 
habits  compared  with  ally,  217. 
in  petioles  of  maple  leaves,  215. 
life-history,  216-217. 
remedies,  217. 
Stibeutes  geutilis,  211. 
stlmnlans,  Culex,  321. 

Empretia,  360. 
Stings  by  Cicada,  287-288. 
Stoll,  C,  cited,  183. 
Stomoxys  caici trans,  337. 
Storrs  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

(Conn.),  Bulletin  cited,  254. 
Stratton,  A.  H.,  insects  from,  S60,  361. 
Strawberries  forsaken  for  Cicadas  by 
robin,  288. 


Strawberry  leaves,  ui  my-woim  feeding 

on,  206. 
Stretch,  R.  H.,  cited,  183. 
Strickland,  R.  W.,  insects  from,  859. 
strigoHus,  Bittacus,  352. 
Striped  blister  beetle,  354. 
Striped  cucumber  beetle,  352. 
Sturgis-Britton  cited,  254. 
snbgothica,  Agrotis,  360, 
subsericea,  Formica,  182. 
subspinosns,  Macrodactylus,  362. 
Sugar    maple  borer,   see   PiagioDotns 

speciosus,  237-242,  243. 
Sngar  maple:  insects  injurious  to, 
Plagiouotua     speciosus,     239-240, 

242. 
Steganoptycha  Claypoliana,    215, 
217. 
Snmae-gall  Aphis,  290-292. 
Sumac,  Pemphigus  rhois  forming  galls 

cm,  290. 
Snrinamensis,  Silpha,  361. 

Silvanus,  361. 
snturalis,   Hispa  [Odontota  dorsalis], 
264,  266. 
[dorsalis],  Odontota,  2B4,  265. 
Swine,  feeding  on  army-wof ms,  208. 
Sympiezus  uroplatss,  267. 
Synopsis  of  Canadian  Arctiidss  (Saun- 
ders) cited,  183. 
Synopsis  of  the  Described  Lepidoptera 
of  North  America  (  Morris)  cited,  183. 
Synopsis  of  the  Neuroptera  of  North 

America  (Hagen)  cited,  298. 
Syrphid  larvsQ  preying  on   plaut-lice, 

350. 
SyrphidsB,  scarcity  of,  308. 
Systema  Naturee  (LinnsBUs)  cited,  248. 


tabaci,  Thrips,  357. 

Tachina  flies,  210. 

Tachina-fly,  red-tailed,  210. 
yellow-tailed,  210. 

Taft-Davis,  254. 

Tannin  in  galls  of  Pemphigus  rhois, 
291. 

Tarquinius,  Feniseca,  308. 

Tartarian  honeysuckle  berries,  army- 
worm  moths  feeding  ou,  203,  203. 

Ten  plagues  of  Egypt,  mosquitoes  may 
have  been  one,  332. 

Tenebrioides  Mauri tanica, 362. 

Tent  caterpillar,  353. 

Tenthredo  rufopcetus,  :{08,  359. 

terminalis.  Rhogas,  192,  211. 

Thacker,  W.  A.,  insects  from,  360. 

Thalessa  luuator,  262,  359. 

The  Argus  [Albany,  N.  Y.],  abstract 
from,  352;  cited.  190,  253. 

The  Independent  [New  Paltz,  N.  Y.) 
quoted,  196. 

The  Jamestown  Journal  quoted,  197. 

The   Journal    [Easthampton,  L.     L] 
quoted,  195. 
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The  Mosquito,  319-335. 
The  NatipD,  abstract  from,  349. 
The  natural  history  of  the  rnrcr  Lepi- 
dopterouH  lusec'ts  of    Georgia  (Ab. 
bott-Smith)  cited,  18'.{. 
The  Oneoiita  Herald  quoted,  196. 
The  Watertown  Reformer  quoted,  196. 
Thirteen-year  Cicada,  276-277. 
Thomas,   C,  cited,  191,   235,  237,  243, 

290,  291 ;  quoted,  314. 
Thompson,  E.  H.,  cited,  193. 
Thousand- leggtd       ^orms      infesting 

greenhouses,  300-303,  349. 
Thrips  tabaci,  357. 
Thrushes  feeding  on  Cicada,  289. 
Thuuberg.  C.  P..  cited,  264. 
Thy  reus  Abbot  ii,  859. 
tibiceu,  Cicada,  274,  363. 
Tierische    Schiidlinge    uud    Niitzlinge 

(Riteema  Bos)  cited,  230. 
Tiger-beetle,  209,  320. 
Timothy  injured    by  army- worm,  197, 

309. 
Tiacheria  malifoliella,  357. 
Tmetocera  ocellana,  307. 
Toad  eating  army-worm,  193,  209. 
Tomato,  Epieautacinerea  injuring,  354. 
Tompkins,  Morris,  apple-tree  of  injured 

by  Cacoecia,  312. 
Tortricidffi,  species  treated  of,  21^-217. 
Townsend,  C.  H.  T.,  cited,  192,  238. 
Transactions  of   the  American  Ento- 
mological Society  cited.  181-182,298. 
Transactions  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  cited,  235. 
Transact  ions  of  the  Iowa  State  Agri- 
cultural S«)ciety  cit»*d,  191. 
Transactions  of  the  Mississppi  Valley 

Horticultural  Society  cited,  191. 
Transactions  of   the   New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society  cited,  218,  243, 
264. 
Treat,  M.,  cited,  228. 
Treatisfj  on  the  Insects  Injurious  to 
Vegetation    (Harris)  cited,  183,  229, 
t>37,  243,  264. 
Tremex  etdumba,  262. 
Tremex  larva),  262. 
Tribolinra  confasum,  362. 
Trichogramma  odontotsBr  267. 
tridentata,  Compsidea  '"Superda],  243. 

Saperda,  239,  243-248,  355. 
tri  lineal  a  [triden<iata],  Saperda,  213. 
trisiguata,  Harrisinien^na,  360. 
trivittatus,  Leptocoiis,  352. 
Trov,    N.     Y.,     ravaffos     of    elm-leaf 
beetle  in,  256-257,  261. 
ravages  of  elm-tree  bark- louse  iu, 
•2»)l.  295. 
Truman,  P.  C,  cited.  194. 
Trypeta  pomonella,  347-348. 
Trypoxylon  politum,  359. 
Tupper,  Thonias.  insectsfrom,  308,  359. 
Turubull,  Mrs.  K.  E.,  insects  from,  360. 
Turn  us,  Papili<»,  307. 
Turtle,  land,  feeding  on  Cicada,  289. 


12-pnnotata,  Crioceris,  248-252. 

Diabrotica,  348.      . 
Twelve -spot  ted  asparagus  beetle,   see 
Crioceris  12-puuctata,  248-252. 

Diabrotica,  348. 
Twice-stabbed  lady-bird,  361. 
Typhlocyba  rosa),  355-356. 

vitis,  363. 
Tyroglyphus  heteromorphus,  357. 

Lintneri,  352. 
Tyrophaga  [Piopbila]  casei,  229. 

u 

ulmi,  Coccus  [GosHyparia].  292. 

GoHsyparia,  261-262,  292-298,  317- 
318.  356,  363. 

Ulmus  Americana :  insects  injurious  to, 
Galerueella  luteola,  259. 
Saperda  tridentata,  243,  244. 

Ulmns  cami>e8tri8,  Galerueella  luteola 
injuring,  255. 

Ulmus  fulvns,  Saperda  tridentata  in- 
juring, 244. 

Ulmus  montana,  Gossyparia  ulmi  in- 
juring, 317. 

Unger,  Frank,  insects  from,  359. 

unicolor,  Mncrobasis,  315,  356,  362. 

unifasciata,  Belvoi^ia,  210. 

uniformis,  Balaninns,  268. 

uuipuncta,  Heliophila  [Leuconia],  190, 
191   193. 
Leucania,    190-214,    309-310,    352, 
353,  356,  360. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriciil- 
tnre,  Division  of  Entomology,  Bulle- 
tin,, abstract  from,  356;  cited,  183, 
190,  191,  192,  193,  194,218,230,231, 
235,  248,  253,  254,  261,  265,  272,  273, 
292,  307,  321,  335;  circular  cited,  254, 
2io. 

United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Farmers'  Bulletin  cited,  183. 

United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Office  of  Experiment  Stations, 
Bnlletiu  cited,  183. 

United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Report  cited,  235,  254.  267. 

United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Year  Book  cited,  249,  254. 

United  States  Entomological  Commis- 
sion, Bnlletin  cited,  237,  243;  Repoit 
cited,  191,  194,  205,  237,  243, 265, 267. 

United  States  National  Museum,  Bul- 
letin cited,  183. 

University  of  Tennessee,  Bnlletin  of 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
cited,  273. 

uroplatsB.  Sympiezua,  267. 

Urosigalphus  armatus,  271. 

Utica  Semi-Weekly  Herald  quoted,  197. 


Van  Duzee,  E.  P.,  cited,  191,  203. 
Vanessa  Antiopa,  354,  359. 
Van  Slyke,  II.,  on  Cicada  chambers, 
280. 
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Vermont     Agricultural      Experiment 

Station,  Report  cited,  194. 
Vermont  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 

Report  cited,  218,  292. 
vemata,  Anisopteryx,  311-312, 350,  356, 

360. 
veatita,  Saperda,  245. 
yillosa,  Sciara,  225. 
villosum,  ElapUidion,  314,  356. 
Vinegar  for  mosquito  bite,  325. 
Virginiensis,  Chalcophora,  361. 
viridascenB,  Glyphe,  210. 
yiridifasciata,  Chortophaga,  363. 
vltis,  Typhlocyba,  363. 
vitreus,  Mesochorus,  210. 
vittata,  Diabrotica,  352. 
Epicauta,  354. 


Walker,  F  ,  cited,  298;  referred  to,  321. 

Walnut  (Jnorlans),  Dataua  iniegerrima 
in.iiirinjr,  309. 

Walnuts,  Balaninns  sp.  feeding  on,  269. 

Walsh.  B.  D.,  cited,  235,  290;  on 
Lebia  grandis,  236;  quoteil,  291 ;  re- 
ferred to,  312. 

Walsli-Kih!v  cited,  237,  290. 

Walton,  W.  K.,  insects  from,  317,  362, 
363. 

Washburn,  J.  B.,  injects  from.  317,  363. 

Waterford,  elm-leaf  beetle  there,  261. 

Watermelon,  army- worm  feeding  on, 
20(). 

Watertowu  R'-former,  The,  quoted,  196. 

Watervliet,  N  Y.,  ravages  of  elm-leaf 
beetle  in,  261. 
elm-tree  bark- louse  there,  261. 

Wayne  county,  army-worm  ravages  in, 
197. 

Weasels  feedinir  on  armv-worm,  208. 

Webster,  F.  M.,  cited,*  191,  248,  254, 
265,  273;  referred  to,  267. 

Weed,  C.  M  .  cited,  194,  238,  254;  re- 
ferred to,  207. 

Welch,  Mrs.  M.  B.,  insects  from,  362. 

West  Virginia  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  Bulletin  cited,  193,  265. 

Western  New  York  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, Proceedings  cited,  194,  243. 

Westwood,  J.  O.,  cited,  229;  quoted, 
322;  referred  to,  322. 

Wheat  flour,  Silvanns  Snrinamensis  in, 
361. 

Wheat  germ  meal  infested  by  Ephestia 
interpunctella,  360. 

AVheat-head  army-worm,  310. 

Wheat :  insects  injurious  to, 
Agriotes  mancus,  356. 
Leucania  unipuncta,  206. 
Meromyza  Americana,  361. 
PolydesmuH  complanatus,  301. 

Wheat  let,  infested  by  Ephestia  inter- 
punctella, 360. 

Wheat-midge,  losses  caused  by,  341. 

Wheat  wire- worm,  356. 


Wheeler,  W.  M.,  cited,  273. 
Whitoomb,  J.  S.,  insects  from,  360. 
Whit«  oak,  Odoutota  dorsalis  feeding 

on,  266. 
Wi.ikham,  H.  F.,  cited,  249,  265. 
*'  Wigglers,"mosqniio  larva;,  333. 
Wiluoxi,  Calosoum.  209. 
Wild  haws,  Trypeta  pouiouella  breed- 
ing in,  348. 
Wild  Solanum,  army-worm  feeding  on, 

206. 
Wild  sun-flower,  Ecpantheria  scnbonia 

feeding  on,  189. 
Willard,  X.  A.,  cited,  230,  233;  qnoted. 

233. 
Williams,  A.  P.,  insects  from.  362. 
Willow  aiiple  gall  saw-flv,  359. 
Willow-apple  Tineid,  360. 
Willow  butteifly,  354. 
Willow:  insecta  injurions  to, 
Datana  integerriuia,  309. 
Ecpantheria  scribonia,  189. 
Gossyparia  ulmi,  292. 
Vanessa  Antiopa,  359. 
Winter  mosquito,  320. 
Winthemia  4-i)ustulata,   192,  201,  310. 

354. 
Wire-worms,  :U7,  352,  361. 
Wood  borers,  244. 

Woodpecker,  downy,  preying  on  Plag- 
louotus  8peei<»8us,  242. 
hairy,     preying     ou     Plagionotns 

speciosus,  242. 
golden-winged,   feeding  on   army- 
worm,  209. 
Woodpeckers  preying  on  Plagiouotus 

speciosus,  242. 
Wormy  chestnuts,  268,  270. 
"  Wrigglers,"  mosquito  larvae,  333. 


xanthomelsBna,   Galeruca  [Galerucella 
luteola],  253. 
[luteola].  Galerucella,  253,  254, 349. 
XyleboriiH  iufesting  pear  twigs, 246. 
Xylina  Befhuuei,  3t)0. 


Yearbook  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  cited,  249,  254. 

Yellow  fever,  mosquitoes  vaccinating 
against,  331. 

Yellow  locust,  Odoutota  dorsal  is  feed- 
ing on,  265-266. 

Yellow-tailed  Tachiua-fly,  210. 

ypsilon,  Agrotis,  205. 


Zabriskie,  J.  L.,  cited,  215. 
Zesch-Reinecke,  cited,  238,  243. 
Zeuzera  pyrina,  360. 
ZygienidsB  and  BombycidsB  of  North 

America,      lllustratioos      of      the 

(Stretch),  cited,  183. 
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ERRATA. 


Page  197,  line  3  from  bottom,  at  end  of  line  read  :  lying  in. 

Page  197,  line  2  from  bottom,  for  reportedon,  read  reported  on. 

Page  29 T,  line  15,  for  Missouri  read  Illinois. 

Page  308,  line  10  from  bottom,  for  current  read  currant. 

Page  356,  line  5  from  bottom,  for  23S  read  ^43. 

Page  357,  Ime  9,  for  Kirch-tree  read  Birch-seed. 

Page  363,  line  13,  for  beach  read  beech. 

Page  363,  line  15  from  bottom,  for  freest  read  Freest. 
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Some  Entomological  Publications  of  J.  A,  Lintner. 


Entomological  Contributions.  Albany:  Weed,  Parsons  and 
Company,  Printers,  1872.  Pages  96,  plates  (lithographic)  2.  Also  in 
the  Twenty-third  Annual  Report  on  the  New  York  State  Cabinet  of 
Natural  History  [for  the  year  1869].     1873,    Pages  137-222. 

Entomological  Contributions  —  No.  II.  Albany:  The  Argus 
Company,  Printers,  1872.  Pages  76.  Also  in  the  Twenty-fourth  Annual 
Report  on  the  New  York  State  Museum  of  Natural  History  [for  the 
year  1870].     1872.    Pages  109-170. 

Entomological  Contributions  —  No.  III.  Albany:  The  Argus 
Company,  Printers,  May,  1874.  Pages  80  (i  13-192),  figures  17.  Also 
in  the  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  State  Museum  of 
Natural  History  [for  the  year  1872].     1874.     Pages  1 17-192. 

Entomological  Contributions  —  No.  IV.  Albany:  Weed, 
Parsons  and  Company,  Printers,  June,  1878.  Pages  144.  Also  in  the 
Thirtieth  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  State  Myseum  of  Natural 
History  [for  the  year  1876].     1878.     Pages  117-254. 

Report  on  the  Insects  and  other  Animal  Forms  of  Caledonia 
Creek,  New  York.  Albany:  1878.  Pages  26,  plates  (lithographic) 
3.  Also  in  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  Fishery  Com- 
missioners, for  the  year  1877.  Albany:  1878.  Pages  12-36,  plates 
1-3.  (For  summary  of  contents,  see  the  Seventh  Report  on  the  Insects 
of  New  York,  1891,  page  373). 

Lepidoptera  of  the  Adirondack  Region.  Albany:  1880. 
Pages  28.  Also  in  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Topographical 
Survey  of  the  Adirondack  Regions  of  New  York,  by  Verplanck  Colvin. 
Albany:     i88o.     Pages  375-4oo'    (See  Sixth  Report  on  the  Insects  of 
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New  York,  1890,  page  [82]  178). 

The  Insects  of  the  Clover  Plant.  Albany:  1881.  Pages  17, 
figures  6.  Also  in  the  Transactions  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  for  the  years  1877-1882,  xxxiii,  1884.  Pages  187-207,  (See 
Sixth  Report  on  the  Insects  of  New  York,  1890,  page  [88]  184). 

The  White  Grub  of  the  May  Beetle.  Bulletin  of  the  New  York 
State  Museum  of  Natural  History,  No.  5.  Albany:  November,  1888. 
Pages  31,  figures  5.  Also  in  the  Transactions  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society,  xxxiv,  for  1883-1886.     Pages  5-33. 

Cut- Worms.  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  State  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  No.  6.  Albany:  November,  1888.  Pages  36,  figures  28. 
Also  in  the  Transactions  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society, 
xxxiv,  for  1883-1886.     Pages  66-100. 
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List  of  Reports  of  the  Entomologist  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 


First  Annual  Report  on  the  Injurious  and  Other  Insects  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  Made  to  the  State  Legislature,  pursuant  to 
Chapter  377  of  the  Laws  of  1881.  Albany:  Weed,  Parsons  and 
Company,  Printers.     1882.     Pages  xxii,  381,  figures  84. 

Second  Report  on  the  Injurious  and  Other  Insects  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  Made  to  the  Legislature,  pursuant  to  Chapter 
377  of  the  Laws  of  1881.  Albany:  Weed,  Parsons  and  Company, 
Legislative  Printers.     1885.     Pages  xiv,  265,  figures  68. 

[Reports  of  the  State  Entomologist  to  the  Regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  the  years  1884  and 
1885,  are  published  (only)  in  the  38th  and  39th  Annual  Reports  of  the 
New  York  State  Museum  of  Natural  History,  for  the  above  named 
years,  pages  67-76,  77-125]. 

[Third  Report  of  the  State  Entomologist.]  Report  of  the 
State  Entomologist  to  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  for  the  year  1886.  Albany:  The  Argus 
Company,  Printers.  1887.  Published  in  the  40th  Annual  Report  of 
the  New  York  State  Museum  of  Natural  History,  1887,  pages  79-154; 
also  in  200  separates,  with  cover  and  title  page. 

Fourth  Report  on  the  Injiuious  and  Other  Insects  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  Made  to  the  Regents  of  the  University, 
pursuant  to  Chapter  355  of  the  Laws  of  1883.  Albany:  James  B. 
Lyon,  Printer.  1888.  Pages  237,  figures  68.  Also  as  Report  of  the 
State  Entomologist  to  the  Regents  of  the  University,  State  of  New 
York,  for  the  year  1887,  in  the  Forty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  State 
Museum  of  Natural  History.     1888.     Pages  123-358. 

Filth  Report  on  the  Injurious  and  Other  Insects  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  Made  to  the  Regents  of  the  University,  pur- 
suant to  Chapter  355  of  the  Laws  of  1883.  Albany:  The  Troy  Fress 
Company,  Printers.  1889.  Pages  205:  double-paged  as  145-347, 
figures  50.  Also  as  Report  of  the  State  Entomologist  to  the  Regents  of 
the  University,  State  of  New  York,  for  the  year  1888;  in  the  Forty- 
second  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Museum  of  Natural  History,  for  the 
year  1888.     1889.     Pages  145-348. 
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Riports  of  Entomologist  of  the  State  of  New  York, — Continued. 

Sixth  Report  on  the  Injurious  and  Other  Insects  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  Made  to  the  Regents  of  the  University,  pur- 
suant to  Chapter  355  of  the  Laws  of  1883.  Albany  :  James  B.  Lyon, 
State  Printer,  1890.  Pages  107  (97-203),  figures  25.  Also  as  Report 
of  the  State  Entomologist  to  the  Regents  of  the  University,  State  of 
New  York,  for  the  year  1889;  in  the  New  York  State  Museum,  Forty- 
third  Annual  Report,  for  the  year  1889.     1890.     Pages  99-205. 

Seventh  Report  on  the  Injurious  and  Other  Insects  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  Made  to  the  Regents  of  the  University,  pur- 
suant to  Chapter  355  of  the  Laws  of  1883.  Albany:  James  B.  Lyon, 
State  Printer.  1891.  Pages  211  (195-405),  figures  40.  Also  as  Report 
of  the  State  Entomologist  for  the  year  1890;  in  the  Forty-fourth  Annual 
Report,  New  York  State  Museum,  for  the  year  1890.  1892.  Pages 
197-405. 

Eighth  Report  on  the  Injurious  and  Other  Insects  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  for  the  year  1891.  Albany,  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  1893.  Pages  218  (103-350),  figures  53. 
Also  as  report  of  the  State  Entomologist  for  the  year  1891 ;  in  the  New 
York  State  Museum,  Forty-filth  Annual  Report,  for  the  year  1891. 
Albany:     James  B.  Lyon,  Printer.     1892.     Pages  and  figures  as  above. 

Ninth  Report  on  the  Injurious  and  Other  Insects  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  for  the  year  1892.  Albany,  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  1893.  Pages  206  (289-494),  figures  34. 
Also  as  Report  of  the  State  Entomologist  for  the  year  1892  ;  in  the  New 
York  State  Museum,  Forty-sixth  Annual  Report,  for  the  year  1892. 
Albany:  James  B.  Lyon,  State  Printer.  1893.  Pages  and  figures  as 
above. 

Report  of  the  State  Entomologist  to  the  Regents  of  the 
University   of  the   State  of  New  York,  for  the  year   1893. 

Albany,  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  1894.  Pages  25  (173- 
197).  Also  as  Report  of  the  State  Entomologist  for  the  year  1893; 
in  the  New  York  State  Museum,  Forty-seventh  Annual  Report,  for  the 
year  1893.  Pages  175-197.  Albany:  James  B.  Lyon,  State  Printer. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In  1896,  the  legislature  appropriated  $5000  to  bei  used  by  the 
regents  of  the  University  for  increasing  the  state  collection  illus- 
trating New  York  aboriginal  life,  and  for  preserving  such  facts  as 
might  seem  to  them  of  most  value.  Most  of  this  appropriation  has 
been  judiciously  used  by  A.  G.  Richmond,  esq.,  honorary  curator 
of  this  department  of  the  state  museum,  in  securing  several  collec- 
tions of  great  value.  It  was  also  thought  advisable  to  issue  some 
bulletins  of  a  popular  nature,  illustrating  the  antiquities  of  New 
York,  especially  the  implements  and  ornaments  of  the  aborigines. 
In  fuTitherance  of  this  plan  the  Rev.  W:  M.  Beauchamp,  S.  T.  D., 
of  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.,  was  consulted  and  his  aid  secured.  He  had 
been  engaged  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  this  study,  and  had 
accumulated  a  vast  amount  of  available  material.  His  suggestion 
was  that  such  work  might  be  distributed  under  suitable  heads,  each 
subject  complete  in  itself,  but  forming  a  series  if  desired.  The  first 
would  be  that  of  the  chipped  stone  implements  of  New  York,  and 
a  paper  on  this  is  subjoined.  A  second  would  be  on  those  polished 
articles  of  stone,  in  which  New  York  is  so  rich;  the  paper  on  this  is 
nearly  completed,  and  will  be  an  important  contribution  to  science. 
Others  might  treat  on  the  articles  of  clay,  bone,  horn,  shell  and 
metal,  so  abundantly  found  in  the  state. 

It  was  thought  that,  in  this  way,  not  only  would  clearer  informa- 
tion be  afforded,  but  that  the  state  museum  would  be  the  g^ner,  by 
valuable  contributions  of  many  things  altogether  uncared  for  now. 
Such  has  been  the  result  elsewhere,  and  the  local  pride  of  our 
citizens  may  confidently  be  relied  upon  to  make  the  state  collection 
one  unsurpassed.  The  illustrations  are  selections  from  the  thousands 
of  drawings  which  Dr  Beauchamp  has  made,  and  show  both  rare 
and  common  forms. 

For  this  valuable  bulletin  the  state  is  indebted  solely  to  Dr  Beau- 
champ to  whom  its  publication  has  been  wholly  entrusted.  For  the 
admirable  work  done  in  increasing  the  archeological  collection,  the 
state  is  iq/debted  to  our  honorary  curator,  A.  G.  Richmond,  presi- 
<lent  of  the  Canajoharie  national  bank,  who  has  for  years  given  his 
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active  and  extremely  valuable  expert  service  to  the  increasing  of 
our  collections  without  a  dollar  of  compensation  from  the  state.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  recogfnize  in  this  public  way  a  service  so  satisfactory 
in  its  result  and  so  unusual  in  being  rendered  to  the  state  without 
salary. 

It  is  hoped  that  Dr  Beauchamp  may  from  the  results  of  his  work 
for  the  past  25  years  give  us  a  series  of  bulletins  which  will  make 
has  stores  of  special  knowledge  available  to  every  student  of  the 
subject. 

Melvil  Dewey 

Secretary  of  the  University 
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ARCH1SOI.OOICAI.  WORK  IN  NEW  TOBK 

While  much  has  been  done  by  the  state  of  New  York  in  the  pres- 
ervation and  dissemination  of  documents  relating  to  early  days,  little 
until  now  has  been  accomplished  in  collecting  and  arranging  those 
still  earlier  records,  found  so  largely  in  stone,  which  reveal  much 
unwritten  history.  All  early  writers  describe  a  condition  of  things 
evidently  not  representative  of  periods  which  were  then  already  days 
of  old.  Implements  and  ornaments  had  changed,  arts  and  history 
had  been  forgotten,  a  new  race  had  displaced  the  old,  as  we  have 
taken  its  place  in  turn.  We  can  only  know  what  that  history  and 
those  arts  were,  by  seeking  their  surviving  memorials  in  the  soiL 

The  state,  however,  has  done  valuable  service  in  embodying  so 
much  relating  to  what  is  called  indian^istory,  in  many  of  its  publica- 
tions.  Crude  as  was  Mr  Schoolcraft's  Report  on  the  Iroquois,  made 
in  1845,  i^  ^^  ^  boon  to  the  public,  and  preserved  or  suggested  much 
valuable  matter.  This  was  notably  the  case  with  the  several  Iroquois 
dialects,  afterwards  much  enlarged  by  him.  The  Documentary  history 
and  the  New  York  colonial  documents  made  other  interesting  matter 
accessible.  The  Report  on  the  indian  problem,  in  1889,  wisely  placed 
the  Iroquois  treaties  before  the  public,  although  it  was  great  mis- 
fortune that  the  signatures  to  these  were  not  submitted  to  an  expert 
in  indian  names.    It  would  have  saved  a  host  of  needless  errors. 

The  work  of  the  regents  in  the  same  direction  has  been  good  as 
far  as  it  has  gone.  The  annual  reports  which  contain  the  papers  of 
L.  H.  Morgan  on  recent  Iroquois  implements  and  ornaments,  are 
yet  among  the  most  popular  and  best  preserved.  Part  of  these  were 
afterwards  embodied  in  his  valuable  League  of  the  Iroquois,  and  were 
first  produced  nearly  half  a  century  since.  The  publication  of  Father 
Bruyas'  Mohawk  lexicon,  written  two  centuries  ago,  was  one  of  the 
earliest  attempts  to  bring  a  New  York  indian  language  before  the 
public,  when  systematically  arranged.  It  has  since  been  fuUy  trans- 
lated. The  publication  of  the  explorations  and  plans  of  Messrs 
Hough  and  Cheney,  in  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  New  York 
gave  prominence  to  the  interesting  earthworks  in  both  sections, 
with  occasional  notes  from  others. 
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In  connection  with  Mr  Morgan's  literary  work  he  made  an  inter 
esting  collection  of  modern  Iroquois  articles  for  the  state  museum^ 
and  this  has  been  partially  supplemented  by  that  made  for  the 
World's  fair  at  Chicago,  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Sanborn.  These  might 
be  enlarged.  Occasional  stone  and  other  relics  have  come  into  the 
state  collection  by  donation,  but  no  systematic  or  sustained  work 
has  been  done  until  that  now  begun.  Individuals  have  not  been 
idle  in  making  up  their  own  cabinets,  sometimes  soon  dispersed, 
sometimes  remaining,  but  often  far  surpassing  anything  belonging 
to  the  state.  Notable  among  these  are  the  collections  of  O.  M. 
Bigelow,  in  Baldwinsville,  illustrating  Onondaga  and  neighboring 
counties;  that  of  J.  S.  Twining,  Copenhagen,  pertaining  to  Jeflferson. 
county,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  state;  and  those  of  S.  L.  Frey, 
Palatine  Bridge,  and  A.  G.  Richmond,  Canajoharie,  so  rich  in  the 
relics  of  Montgomery  county  ^d  vicinity.  Many  smaller  collections 
of  interest  might  be  mentioned. 

The  early  Dutch  writers  are  now  available  in  many  ways,  and  the 
various  historical  societies  have  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  aborigines.  The  Pennsylvania  archives  and  colonial  records 
contain  much  relating  to  those  of  this  state,  and  other  valuable 
material  will  be  found  outside  of  our  limits.  The  recently  discovered 
journal  of  Arent  Van  Curler  (Corlaer)  is  a  treasure  indeed.  The 
Jesuit  relations  have  been  diligently  culled  and  annotated,  and  large 
portions  relating  to  New  York  are  now  within  easy  reach.  Valuable 
notes  on  local  antiquities  may  be  found  in  such  works  as  Bolton's 
History  of  Westchester,  Hough's  Histories  of  Jefferson  and  St  Law- 
rence counties,  Doty's  History  of  Livingston  county.  Young's  History 
of  Chautauqua,  the  Onondaga  centennial,  Clark's  Onotidaga,  and  many 
other  local  histories.  Some  are  carefully  prepared,  forming  a  good 
working  foundation. 

The  work  done  by  Mr  Squier  as  yet  stands  alone  as  a  general 
account  of  the  antiquities  of  New  York  now  accessible  to  the  public. 
Dr  Frederick  Larkin  published  a  little  work  in  1880,  entitled  Ancient 
man  in  America,  which  is  a  careful  treatise  on  the  antiquities  of  the 
western  part  of  the  state.  The  Rev.  W.  M.  Beauchamp  prepared  a 
map  for  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  ethnology,  some  years  since,  with  de- 
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scriptive  notes  of  the  Iroquois  portion  of  the  state,  mych  of  it  from 
personal  field  work.  This  has  since  been  enriched,  and  now  contains 
all  the  reported  Indian  sites  of  New  York,  large  and  small.  It  is 
very  suggestive  in  many  ways.  The  Bureau  of  ethnology  has  done 
much  here,  although  its  larger  fields  in  the  west  compel  it  to  leave 
many  things  to  local  efforts. 

Philology  has  had  its  students.  The  issuing  of  Father  Bruyas' 
valuable  Mohawk  lexicon  marked  an  era  in  this  respect,  and  Mr  J.  G. 
Shea  has  made  valuable  contributions  from  early  French  publications 
since  that  time.  Messrs  L.  H.  Morgan  and  O.  II.  rMarshall  did 
excellent  work  .on  the  Indian  names  in  the  western  and  some  other 
parts  of  the  state.  Mr  W.  W.  Tooker  in  the  easitem,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr  Beauchamp  in  the  central  part  of  New  York  have  done  much  in 
the  same  line.  Prof.  Horsford  published  Zeisberger's  Onondaga 
and  Delaware  dictionary  in  1887,  but  his  journal  of  his  residence  at 
Onondaga  still  sleeps  in  the  old  manuscript  at  Bethlehem.  The  late 
Horatio  Hale's  Iroquois  book  of  rites  is  an  invaluable  contribution 
to  our  knowledge  of  Iroquois  songs  and  ceremonies.  Prof.  Lyman, 
of  Syracuse,  h^s  recently  taken  down  a  large  collection  of  Indian 
songs,  with  the  accompanying  music,  and  the  Bureau  of  ethnology 
is  steadily  at  work  on  the  Iroquois  dialects.  Others  might  be 
mentioned. 

Golden  preserved  much  in  his  history  of  the  Five  Nations,  and 
the  quaint  and  marvelous  history  written  by  David  Gusick,  the  Tus- 
carora,  has  passed  through  many  editions.  It  has  recently  been 
republished,  with  ample  notes.  Morgan's  League  of  the  Iroquois  is 
a  standard  work,  but  has  little  to  do  with  prehistoric,  or  even  early 
historic  times. 

ABORIGlNAIi    OCOUPATlOir 

The  aboriginal  occupation  of  New  York  was  of  a  varied  character 
and  for  a  long  time  after  it  was  first  visited  by  man,  almost  its  whole 
extent  was  but  a  temporary  resort  for  hunters  and  fishermen.  Rivers 
were  the  first  places  to  attract  men,  and  rifts  on  these  were  the 
favorite  spots  for  camps.  Good  fishing  and  fording  were  important 
considerations  and  determined  the  routes  of  travelers  and  the  location 
of  many  hamlets.   The  mere  abundance  of  fish  and  game  drew  roving 
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men  to  some  places,  and  the  small  supply  of  the  former  was  a  suffi- 
cient reason  why  the  Mohawk  valley  was  so  little  visited  until  a 
recent  day.  For  a  similar  reason  deep  lakes  were  little  frequented 
here,  unless  at  the  shallow  waters  near  their  outlets.  The  aborigines 
of  New  York  seldom  used  the  hook  and  line  until  after  European 
contact,  and  the  harpoon,  arrow,  stone  fish  weir  and  net  were  useful 
only  where  the  water  was  of  no  great  depth.  Large  lakes,  too,  were 
often  perilous  places  for  canoes,  while  on  most  rivers  they  could 
be  employed  at  any  time.  Accordingly  early  relics  and  camps  are 
most  frequent  near  large  streams  and  small  lakes.  Where  a  river 
was  as  large  as  the  Hudson  in  its  lower  course,  camps  would  be 
expected  only  near  the  mouths  of  its  tributaries,  or  in  sheltered  spots; 
near  the  sea  they  would  also  occur  on  shallow  bays.  In  the  one  case 
the  burnt  earth  and  frequent  relics,  in  the  other  the  great  shell  heaps 
attest  the  presence  of  early  man- 
Many  of  the  finest  articles,  however,  have  been  discovered  near 
the  old  trails,  or  in  low  grounds.  If  lost  on  a  village  site  in  peaceful 
times,  they  would  have  been  sought  and  found  with  comparative 
ease.  On  the  road,  time  could  not  always  be  allowed  for  this,  and 
weeds,  brambles  and  mire  might  have  rendered  all  search  useless. 

These  visitors  come  from  jnany  directions,  and  with  differing 
habits,  as  relics  plainly  show;  but  having  once  been  here,  there  were 
soon  favorite  places  of  resort.  In  process  of  time  small  hamlets  were 
formed,  often  but  the  renewal  of  fishing  camps  from  year  to  year. 
The  old  lodges  would  be  repaired  or  rebuilt  on  the  same  spots,  used 
in  the  summer  and  abandoned  in  the  winter.  This  was  the  Iroquois 
practice  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  in  Canada  the  wandering 
tribes  had  a  succession  of  camping  places,  to  which  they  periodically 
resorted.  Some  northern  tribes  were  thus  winter  visitors  in  New 
York.  Nearer  the  sea,  many  indian  tribes  as  steadily  vibrated  be- 
tween the  shore  and  the  interior  as  some  of  our  people  do  now.  The 
new  is  ever  the  old. 

When  the  Iroquois  came  into  New  York  they  brought  a  change. 
They  hunted  and  fished,  but  they  were  also  growers  of  com,  pump- 
kins and  beans.  Although  they  camped  on  the  rivers,  their  towns 
and  forts  were  almost  always  at  some  distance  from  them.    It  might 
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be  but  a  few  rods,  but  often  it  was  many  miles.  They  wished  not 
only  strong  positions,  but  situations  where  canoes  could  not  reach 
them.  This  was  always  the  case  in  warlike  times,  and  the  position 
of  the  town  will  often  show  confidence  or  fear.  Their  permanent 
homes  also  depended  to  some  extent  upon  the  soil,  being  a  corn 
raising  people;  and  in  fact  nearly  all  camps  of  others  as  well  were 
placed  on  a  light,  and  not  a  heavy  soil.  Very  rarely  indeed  did  other 
considerations  outweigh  this.  Iroquois  villages  are  thus  not  to  be 
expected  in  regions  characterized  by  primitive  rocks;  a  glance  at  a 
map  showing  the  Indian  sites  of  New  York  and  Canada,  will  make 
apparent  how  much  their  location  was  affected  by  geological  con- 
ditions. 

The  Algonquin  tribes  built  palisaded  forts  in  the  eastern  part  of 
New  York,  somewhat  like  those  of  the  Iroquois,  and  tHeir  long 
houses  are  reported  to  have  been  even  longer  than  those  of  the  latter. 
Earthworks  here,  however,  were  nearly  all  defenses  of  the  Iroquoian 
family,  and  yield  abundant  earthenware.  Some  of  these  are  quite 
recent,  and  in  these  are  observed  suggestions  of  a  knowledge  of 
European  articles,  soon  followed  by  the  articles  themselves.  These 
later  sites,  usually  simple  stockades,  have  often  done  a  work  similar 
to  that  of  the  Rosetta  stone,  but  in  another  way.  Knowing  their 
age,  and  finding  aboriginal  relics  on  them  of  peculiar  kinds,  we  are 
able  to  give  the  approximate  age  of  similar  articles  elsewhere.  In 
this  will  be  found  one  g^eat  advantage  of  studying  some  New  York 
sites,  an  advantage  not  confined  in  its  results  to  oiu*  own  borders. 

One  important  question  relates  to  the  Eskimo.  It  will  appear 
that  some  articles  now  used  only  by  them  are  frequent  in  the  northern 
part  of  New  York,  along  with  others  which  suggest  their  occasional 
presence.  It  is  well  known,  also,  that  they  once  lived  much  farther 
south  than  now,  and  it  may  yet  appear  that  they  were  sometimes 
visitors  here.  Rash  conclusions  are  to  be  avoided,  but  so  much  is 
known  as  to  call  for  further  light. 

It  is  to  be  deplored  that  such  quantities  of  our  finest  relics  are 
forever  lost  to  the  state,  but  this  is  a  lament  in  which  every  part  of  our 
land  shares.  Enough  remains  to  give  us  some  idea  of  the  arts  — 
perhaps  of  the  habits  and  history — of  our  predecessors.   Although  so 
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many  forts  and  sites  have  also  been  obliterated,  quite  a  goodly  num- 
ber have  been  located  and  described,  and  with  a  moderate  farther 
research  it  is  possible  to  tell  a  great  deal  of  the  occupation  of  New 
York  in  historic  and  prehistoric  times. 

The  articles  left  by  the  aborigines  here  have  a  wide  range  in  natiire 
and  origin.  In  a  broad  way  they  may  be  classed  as.flaked  or  chipped 
forms  of  stone,  those  of  clay,  those  of  shell,  horn  or  bone,  those  of 
metal,  glass  and  wood;  and  most  interesting  of  all,  those  of  picked 
or  polished  stone.  This  is  a  simple  matter  of  convenience,  for  many 
things  in  all  these  have  other  relations.  Fine  and  beautifully  wrought 
articles  may  precede  those  which  are  rude,  or  they  may  have  coex- 
isted in  the  same  camp  or  town.  Horn  and  bone  were  often  used 
with  stone.  Metallic  articles  were  of  a  remote  date,  as  well  as  recent. 
Wood  was  used  in  every  period. 

While  many  rude  implements  closely  resemble  those  called  paleo- 
lithic, these  are  usually  surface  finds  here,  pointing  to  no  remote 
antiquity.  In  fact  quite  deep  burial  often  proves  no  test  of  age, 
owing  to  some  well  known  customs  as  well  as  natural  agencies. 
Some  implements  made  of  argillite,  and  much  changed  by  weathering 
or  contact  with  the  soil,  although  surface  finds,  are  precisely  like 
those  occurring  in  the  higher  deposits  at  Trenton,  N.  J.  Thus  far 
none  of  the  ruder  articles  have  been  reported  at  any  great  depth 
here,  though  this  is  but  negative  testimony,,  which  farther  research 
may  change.  Up  to  the  present  time  polished  stone  implements  have 
been  reported  here  deepest  of  all.  How  reliable  the  reports  are  it  is 
difficult  to  say. 

Caches  of  flint  are  frequent,  commonly  composed  of  broadly 
chipped  stones,  rather  more  triangular  than  leaf-shaped  in  form, 
and  nearly  aHke  in  size,  although  this  is  not  always  the  case.  In 
general  they  are  supposed  to  be  those  from  which  others  were  to 
be  made,  having  been  deposited  either  for  security  or  to  preserve 
the  temper  of  the  flint.  Although  not  strictly  correct,  this  word  will 
be  u§ed  for  a  common  material.  Many  of  these  simple  articles  were 
not  farther  elaborated,  but  at  once  came  into  use.  Others  may  have 
been  changed  into  other  forms,  but  this  is  little  more  than  theory. 
Their  uniformity  in  size,  and  their  burial  in  quantities  give  plausi- 
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bility  to  it,  and  it  may  well  be  allowed  that  they  were  brought  from 
a  distance  for  purposes  of  trade,  or  further  development.  Quantities 
of  materialcame  here  in  a  still  ruder  form,  which  have  not  been  found 
in  caches,  and  among  these  were  some  of  the  choicer  kinds.  There 
are  abundant  flint  flakes  in  places  where  they  could  only  have  come 
through  the  agency  of  man,  and  these  indicate  the  arrow  maker's 
temporary  home.  • 

The  aborigines  made  but  moderate  use  of  the  local  hornstone,  sc^ 
plentiful  in  the  cornif erous  limestone  of  New  York,  though  it  is  often 
recognizable  in  the  ruder  articles  to  which  it  is  adapted.  At  Black 
Rock  in  Buffalo,  and  across  the  river  in  Canada,  one  can  easily  see 
where  blocks  of  hornstone  were  detached  and  used.  Occasionally 
something  of  the  kind  will  be  seen  elsewhere,  but  most  of  the  material 
for  the  finer  arrows,  knives  and  spears  came  from  without  the  state. 
Among  these  implements  occur  jaspers  of  every  hue,  white  quartz,, 
chalcedony,  argillite,  schist  and  sandstone,  as  well  as  the  finer  flints 
of  bluish  or  brownish  grey;  yellow  jasper  was  a  favorite  material,, 
specially  for  large  implements,  and  it  is  comparatively  frequent  in 
caches.    It  was  probably  derived  from  a  neighboring  state. 

In  a  very  broad  way  it  is  well  known  that  the  prevailing  materials 
used  in  any  region  have  a  somewhat  local  character.  Through  Ohio 
and  much  of  New  York,  the  grey  or  drab  cherts  from  the  limestone 
are  prevalent,  with  a  projection  of  this  material  far  southward.  In 
the  southern  Atlantic  states  a  brownish  quartzite  or  coarse  sandstone 
appears,  with  finer  materials  in  the  mountains.  Along  the  Hudson 
and  in  New  England  white  quartz  was  largely  used;  and  in  the 
northern  states  of  the  Mississippi  valley  an  opaque  white  or  pinkish 
flint  was  the  rule.  A  characteristic  dark  hornstone  also  appears  there 
in  immense  caches  in  some  places.  The  beautiful  arrows  and  other 
small  implements  of  the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  Pacific  slope  are 
also  well  known,  and  in  other  quarters  yellow  jasper  is  common. 
An  experienced  archeologist  may  thus  often  feel  sure  of  the  general 
origin  of  an  article,  without  knowing  precisely  where  it  was  found. 
That  is  a  question  of  trade  or  migration. 

Material  is  often  a  better  guide  in  determining  ultimate  origin 
than  form.   The  drills  and  scrapers  of  the  east  are  often  matched  by 
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those  of  the  west.  ^  A  few  New  York  arrows  rival  those  of  Oregon 
in  size,  though  not  in  delicacy.  When  the  stone  used  is  considered 
the  difference  is  more  obvious.  Form  and  material  may  both  aid  in 
determining  what  people  visited  New  York  in  early  days.  In  a 
representative  and  ample  collection  from  this  state,  where  the  locality 
of  the  specimen  is  clearly  and  correctly  recorded,  as  it  always  should 
be,  later  critical  study  of  this  kind  may  establish  facts  now  unknown, 
regarding  early  migration  and  trade. 

Celts,  gouges  and  pestles  were  often  made  of  local  pebbles,  but 
those  of  basalt  and  striped  slate  may  show  a  different  origin.  Gor- 
gets, tubes,  ceremonial  stones  and  amulets  often  do  the  same.  Native 
copper  implements  of  course  come  from  afar,  and  sheets  of  mica  do 
not  naturally  occtu*  here.  Steatite,  as  fragments  of  vessels,  is  also 
found  abundantly,  hundreds  of  miles  from  any  quarry,  and  other 
like  things  will  appear  in  due  time. 

All  flint  implements  are  not  arrows  or  spears,  however  much  they 
may  resemble  them  at  first  sight,  and  thus  a  lack  of  observation  and 
distinction  has  led  to  errors.  It  is  not  long  since  Sir  John  Lubbock 
said  that  there  were  no  scrapers  here,  whereas  many  forms  are  abun- 
dant in  New  York  alone,  some  of  them  precisely  like  those  used  by 
the  Eskimo  now.  They  simply  had  not  been  observed  or  reported. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  implements  termed  arrows  or  spears  are 
really  knives.  They  never  could  have  been  shot  or  thrown  with 
precision,  they  are  so  bent  or  one-sided.  Many  drills  have  also  been 
called  arrows;  and  in  fact  articles  often  grade  into  each  other,  or 
unite  characteristic  features.  Drill,  knife  and  scraper  may  appear 
in  one  implement,  and  a  writer  in  early  days  said  of  western  arrow 
points, '  if  no  knife  is  at  hand,  they  use  them  also  to  skin  the  animals 
they  have  killed.'    They  would  answer  well. 

While  there  are  many  gradations,  or  variations  of  form,  in  the 
flint  implements  found  in  New  York,  few  typical  examples  have 
been  found  or  described  which  are  without  representatives  here, 
unless  it  be  in  some  massive  forms.  Farther  observation  may  supply 
these,  and  perhaps  even  others.  On  the  other  hand,  some  notable 
types  appear  here  as  yet  undescribed.  These  should  have  due 
prominence. 
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In  chipped  or  flaked  implements  the  simplest  form  was  that  of  the 
knife,  which  might  sometimes  be  used  for  a  spear,  but  not  often  for 
an  arrow-head,  unless  of  unusual  symmetry.  Many  simple  flakes 
were  employed  for  this,  the  edge  being  sharply  and  neatly  chipped* 
Some  of  these  inconspicuous  flakes  show  better  workmanship  in 
these  edges  than  large  and  symmetrical  implements,  but  they  seem 
to  have  served  only  a  temporary  purpose.  A  knife  was  wanted;  a 
flake  was  picked  up,  to  which  in  a  few  moments  an  edge  was  given; 
it  was  used  and  thrown  away.  So  that  it  was  sharp,  little  more  was 
required  for  mere  use,  but  in  many  cases  knives  were  both  large  and 
beautiful.  As  has  been  said,  in  an  emergency  almost  any  article 
might  serve  as  a  knife,  but  there  ar^  many  special  forms.  When  the 
surface  was  bent,  as  was  often  the  case,  knives  were  probably  used 
also  as  scrapers,  without  having  the  distinct  scraper  edge.  Some 
agree  with  Loskiel's  description,  who  says,  *  their  knives  were  made 
in  a  long  triangular  shape,  the  long  sides  being  sharpened.' 

ARROW   MAKING 

In  an  excellent  article  on  the  stone  art  of  the  Mississippi  valley, 
(13th  Annual  report  of  the  bureau  of  ethnology,  p.  139-42)  Mr  Gerard 
Fowke  gives  an  extended  account  of  arrow  making,  as  practised  in 
diflferent  places.  Without  going  into  full  detail,  it  may  be  well  to 
say  here  that  chipping  was  usually  done  by  pressure  or  percussion. 
In  almost  all  cases,  a  piece  of  horn  or  bone,  slightly  notched,  was 
used  as  a  flaker.  The  process  has  been  observed  by  many,  for  it  is 
not  an  extinct  art,  although  steel  is  now  often  substituted  for  horn 
or  bone,  and  glass  for  stone.  Any  stone  which  will  admit  of  a  con- 
choidal  fracture,  and  some  which  will  not,  may  be  used;  for  large 
implements,  and  even  for  small,  a  siliceous  limestone  or  even  sand- 
stone was  often  employed.  Quartz  was  used,  but  some  varieties 
were  not  adapted  for  delicate  work,  while  for  large  implements  it 
was  a  showy  material. 

Usually  the  stone  is  held  in  one  hand,  or  placed  on  wood,  buck- 
skin, a  blanket,  or  other  yielding  substance.  More  rarely  it  is  held 
against  a  stone  anvil,  and  chipped  with  a  stone  hammer.  Simple 
pressure  suffices  in  most  cases,  the  bone  flaker  being  set  against  the 
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proper  points,  and  small  pieces  being  chipped  off  by  pressing*  it  in 
different  directions.  Some  hold  the  stone  in  the  hand,  setting  the  tool 
at  different  points  and  angles,  while  an  assistant  gently  strikes  it. 
Pincers  are  sometimes  used,  and  the  Klamath  indians  hold  the 
wooden  handle  of  the  flaker  under  the  arm,  pressing  the  stone  against 
the  point.  A  long  flat  tool,  found  in  Great  Britain,  was  thought  a 
flaking  implement  by  Mr  Evans,  but  the  same  stone  article  is  here 
either  a  scraper  or  knife. 

The  time  required  in  arrow  making  differs  according  to  the  size 
or  delicacy  of  the  article  to  be  made.  In  his  account  of  the  indians 
of  Virginia,  in  1607,  Capt.  John  Smith  said,  '  His  arrow-head  he 
maketh  quickly,  with  a  little  bone,  of  any  splinter  of  stone  or  glass.' 
Evans  said  that  the  Mexicans  could  turn  out  a  hundred  obsidian 
knives  in  an  hour,  but  these  were  probably  only  long  and  sharp 
flakes,  often  made  at  a  single  stroke.  Crook,  however,  states  that  the 
indians  of  the  plains  will  make  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  arrows  in  an 
hour,  with  a  knife  for  a  flaker.  These  must  be  rude,  however  ser- 
viceable. A  Klamath  indian  made  a  complete  arrow-head  in  five 
minutes,  and  a  Shasta  indian  took  an  hour  for  this.  On  articles  of 
extraordinary  dehcacy  and  size,  many  days  might  be  employed. 

Mr  Frank  H.  Gushing,  in  his  address  upon  the  arrow,  at  the 
Springfield  meeting  of  the  American  association  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science  in  1895,  gave  an  interesting  account  of  his  own 
experience  in  arrow  making.  In  a  boyish  experiment  he  stumbled 
upon  the  use  of  the  bone  flaker,  by  which  he  at  once  chipped  the 
flint '  in  long,  continuously  narrow  surface  flakes  wherever  the  edge 
was  caught  in  the  bone  at  a  certain  angle.'  His  experience  proved  to 
him  '  that  paleolithic  man,  of  the  French  caves  at  least  —  that  man 
who  is  said  to  have  known  no  other  art  of  working  stone  than  by 
rudely  breaking  it  into  shape  by  blows  of  other  stones  —  could  not 
have  existed  in  such  primary  status  of  art  for  more  than  a  few  seasons 
at  most.'    (See  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.    1895.    p.  205) 

Before  he  went  to  the  Smithsonian  institution  or  to  Zuni,  he  had 
elaborated  '  some  seven  or  eight  totally  distinct  methods  of  working 
flint-like  substances  with  stone  age  apparatus.'  His  whole  account 
is  worthy  of  careful  study,  and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  know- 
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ledge  of  one  purpose  of  caches.  From  one  pebble  he  had  made 
*  seven  finished  knife  and  arrow  blades  in  exactly  38  minutes; '  and, 
'  from  obsidian  or  glass  a  very  small  and  delicate  arrow-point  —  the 
most  easily  made,  by  the  way  —  in  less  than  two  minutes/ 

ARBOW-HBADS 

There  are  local  varieties  in  arrows,  as  in  other  implements,  and  on 
some  sites  one  type  may  prevail  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  all  others, 
but  the  distribution  of  all  leading  types  is  very  general.  There  are 
few  forms  of  the  smaller  chipped  implements,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Rocky  mountains,  which  may  not  be  matched  in  form  in  New 
York,  whether  it  be  arrow,  spear,  drill,  scraper,  or  knife,  the  early 
visitors  bringing  them  from  every  part.  In  most  cases  the  finer 
ones  come  from  a  distance,  while  for  the  smaller,  more  common  and 
less  valuable,  the  hornstone  of  the  Helderberg  group  often  sufficed. 

Some  small  forms  have  been  classed  as  boys'  arrows,  but  there  is 
little  reason  for  this,  for  they  are  much  too  common,  and  were  ser- 
viceable in  hunting.  Many  are  found  in  New  York  less  than  half 
an  inch  in  length,  and  they  occur  in  quantities  not  over  an  inch  long. 
Primitive  children's  arrows  were  used  with  a  blow-g^n. 

Arrow  making  was  a  necessity  to  every  hunter,  but  all  were  not 
equally  skilful,  and  same  would  acquire  a  high  reputation,  finding 
their  work  in  demand.  A  division  of  labor  was  inevitable,  even  in 
savage  life,  and  Roger  Williams  described  this  in  1643:  'They  have 
some  who  follow  onely  making  of  bowes,  some  arrows,  some  dishes, 
(and  the  women  make  all  the  earthen  vessels)  some  follow  fishing, 
some  hunting;  most  on  the  seaside  make  money,  and  store  up  shells 
in  summer,  whereof  they  make  their  money.'  Some  of  the  finest 
stone  work  here,  also,  was  that  of  an  early  day,  the  Iroquois  having 
no  fondness  for  working  in  stone,  and  restricting  themselves  mostly 
to  axes,  small  arrows  and  knives.  The  finest  material,  also,  is  not  of 
recent  date,  but  of  that  period  when  men  were  here  as  hunters  and 
fishers,  rather  than  as  residents.  This  is  true  of  ornamental  stone 
work  as  well,  except  in  the  very  recent  introduction  of  red  pipestone, 
and  the  fine  stone  pipes  of  the  later  Iroquois,  made  with  metallic 
tools.    The  stone  masks  also  belong  to  the  historic  period. 
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It  is  impossible  to  draw  an  exact  line  between  arrows,  spears  and 
knives,  although  most  of  them  may  be  easily  distinguished;  and  it 
is  almost  as  difficult  to  classify  satisfactorily  the  varieties  of  either 
of  these  implements.  Dr  Rau  arranged  arrow-heads  as  leaf-shape; 
convex  sided,  with  truncate  base;  triangular;  triangular,  but  with 
indented  base;  notched  at  the  sides,  with  convex,  straight,  or  in- 
dented base;  stemmed,  but  with  various  bases;  barbed  and  stemmed. 
Others  have  suggested  additional  groups,  but  nothing  exactly  cover- 
ing all  has  yet  been  proposed. 

The  common  form  of  cached  articles  in  New  York  is  a  straight  base, 
straight  or  slightly  concave  edges  gradually  expanding  to  the  full  width 
of  the  stone,  whence  longer  curved  edges  contract  to  the  point.  These 
coarsely  flaked  implements  are  commonly  from  four  to  five  inches 
in  length,  and  sometimes  scores  occur  in  one  cache.  Although 
usually  of  the  drab,  grey  or  dark  hornstone,  this  is  not  invariable, 
nor  is  the  size  always  the  same.  They  may  be  found  near  streams 
navigable  by  canoes,  but  not  always  close  to  them.  In  some  cases 
they  are  comparatively  distant  from  prominent  routes  or  resorts, 
but  in  places  favorable  for  hunting  or  fishing.  They  are  frequent  in 
New  York,  and  fig.  i  is  typical  of  a  large  class  often  used  without 
change.  It  is  one  out  of  a  cache  of  29  of  the  same  form,  and  is  four 
inches  long,  but  among  the  rest  were  some  larger. 

Those  which  Dr  Rau  called  leaf-shaped  arrows,  seem  to  be  knives 
as  a  rule;  at  least  they  might  have  been  used  as  such,  and  it  may  be 
best  to  refer  them  to  that  class.  In  most  cases  his  convex  sided  arrows, 
with  truncate  bases,  seem  knives  also.  The  triangular  forms,  with 
either  the  straight  or  indented  base,  are  true  arrow-heads,  and  these 
were  favorites  with  the  Iroquois,  who  seldom  used  others.  Their 
use  was  not  confined  to  them.  Triangular  arrows  with  straight  bases 
are  somewhat  rare,  but  the  other  form  is  common,  and  sometimes 
very  slender  and  beautiful;  true  arrow-heads,  though  suggestive  of 
drills.  They  vary  from  one  to  two  and  one-half  inches  in  length,  and 
on  some  sites  no  others  will  be  found.  When  the  Iroquois  had  brass 
to  use,  they  retained  their  favorite  form,  and  the  metallic  point  was 
simply  sheet  brass,  cut  in  a  long  triangle,  perforated  or  not 

To  Dr  Rau's  classification  may  be  added  two  kinds  of  bunts, 
which  are  divisions  of  the  stemmed  arrows,  sometimes  with  expanded 
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bases;  pentagonal  and  straight  sided,  double  notched,  and  what  is 
locally  known  as  the  shark's  tooth  form.  These  might  be  placed  in 
his  classes,  although  he  gives  no  examples  of  these  forms.  Some  of 
them  are  somewhat  local,  and  beveled  arrows  may  prove  to  be 
scrapers. 

The  various  forms  of  triangular  arrows  are  often  called  war  arrows, 
and  Catlin  makes  a  distinction  between  war  and  hunting  arrows  of 
a  little  different  nature.  (See  North  American  indians,  33).  He  says 
that  the  quiver  'generally  contains  two  varieties.  The  one  to  be 
drawn  upon  an  enemy,  generally  poisoned,  and  with  long  flukes  or 
barbs,  which  are  designed  to  hang  the  blade  in  the  wound  after  the 
shaft  is  withdrawn,  in  which  they  are  but  slightly  glued;  the  other 
to  be  used  for  their  game,  with  the  blade  firmly  fastened  to  the  shaft, 
the  flukes  inverted,  that  it  may  be  easily  drawn  from  the  wound,  and 
used  on  a  future  occasion.*  If  the  barbs  are  the  essential  distinction, 
many  other  forms  besides  the  triangular  would  be  called  war  arrows. 

The  wonderful  rapidity  with  which  indians  send  their  arrows  has 
been  remarked  by  both  early  and  recent  writers,  and  this  argues  a 
corresponding  facility  in  making  them.  They  were  not  confined  to 
war  and  hunting,  but  were  largely  employed  in  shooting  fish.  Father 
Rasles  mentioned  this  when  he  was  among  the  Illinois  in  1693. 
When  they  wanted  fish,  *  they  embark  in  a  canoe  with  their  bows  and 
arrows,  standing  upright,  for  the  piupose  of  more  easily  seeing  the 
fish;  as  soon  as  they  perceive  it  they  pierce  it  with  an  arrow.'  This 
method  was  noticed  farther  east,  and  in  Johnson's  History  of  New 
England,  1654,  it  is  said,  *  Their  Boyes  will  ordinarily  shoot  fish  with 
their  Arrowes  as  they  swim  in  the  shallow  Rivers,  they  draw  the 
Arrow  halfe  way,  putting  the  point  of  it  into  the  water,  they  let  flye 
and  strike  the  fish  through.'  Loskiel  mentioned  the  same  thing  in 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  last  century,  '  Little  boys  are  even  seen  fre- 
quently wading  in  shallow  brooks,  shooting  small  fishes  with  bows 
and  arrows.'  Lawson  (1714)  observed  the  same  thing  in  the  Caro- 
linas,  and  other  early  writers  refer  to  it  elsewhere.  This  is  one  reason 
for  the  abundance  of  arrows  along  rivers  and  streams,  and  this  would 
allow  of  much  larger  heads  than  the  usual  '  regulation  size.' 

Triangular  arrows  with  concave  bases  are  widely  distributed,  and 
in  New  York  their  chief  distinction  is  in  material  and  breadth.    In 
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Europe  they  seem  rare.  Sometimes  they  are  almost  equilateral;  at 
others  nearly  as  slender  as  many  perforators.  They  are  usually  neatly- 
chipped  and  thin.  Fig.  2  is  a  small  example,  about  as  broad  as  long-, 
being  an  inch  in  extent.  It  has  a  concave  base,  and  is  of  common 
flint,  slightly  mottled.  This  comes  from  the  Seneca  river,  where  it 
is  a  frequent  form.  It  is  sometimes  much  smaller.  Fig.  3  is  of 
brown  flint  from  the  same  stream.  In  this,  however,  while  the  base 
is  more  deeply  concave,  the  lateral  lines  are  slightly  convex  instead 
of  straight,  and  the  width  exceeds  the  length,  being  one  and  three- 
eighths  inches.  Fig.  4  a,  a  still  broader  form,  seems  a  true  arrow, 
and  yet  there  are  reasons  for  thinking  it  a  knife.  It  is  of  common 
dark  flint,  and  is  one  and  one  quarter  inches  wide.  Fig.  46  is  an 
extreme  form  of  this,  from  Cross  lake.  It  is  of  an  obscurely  banded 
drab  flint,  and  the  width  is  one  and  eleven  sixteenths  inches,  more 
than  double  the  length,  if  we  call  it  an  arrow,  but  its  proper  place 
seems  with  the  knives.  Fig.  4  c  shows  the  other  extreme  of  this 
somewhat  rare  form.    In  this  all  the  angles  are  a  little  rounded. 

Three  early  forts,  near  Baldwinsville,  have  afforded  some  of  the 
finest  examples  of  the  straight  sided,  slender  triangular  arrows,  vary- 
ing from  one  and  one  quarter  to  two  and  one  half  inches  long.  From 
one  of  these,  a  stockade  on  the  north  side  of  Seneca  river,  come  both 
broad  and  extremely  slender  forms,  with  all  intermediate  grades. 
Fig.  5  is  one  of  these,  one  and  one  quarter  inches  long,  and  of  dark 
flint,  proportionally  quite  as  broad  as  those  so  frequent  elsewhere. 
Fig.  6  is  of  light  drab  flint,  and  is  two  and  one  half  inches  long,  the 
utmost  limit  technically  allowed  for  arrow-heads.  It  will  be  seen  that 
an  inch  more  would  add  little  to  its  weight,  or  resistance  to  the  air. 
Fig.  7  is  of  the  same  material,  and  from  the  same  place."  It  is  two 
inches  long,  and  another  almost  as  long  is  very  much  narrower. 

An  Onondaga  stockade,  occupied  about  A.  D.  1600,  has  this 
smaller  and  broader  form,  but  with  few  examples.  It  occurs  a  little 
later  in  time,  in  common  flint,  in  a  stockade  a  mile  south  of  Delphi, 
but  is  not  as  neatly  chipped.  An  Onondaga  stockade  south  of  Pom- 
pey  Center,  apparently  occupied  about  1640,  has  the  same  form 
and  material.  Fig.  8  is  an  example,  one  and  one  eighth  inches  long. 
Some  are  smaller  than  this.    Most  of  these  later  specimens  are  small. 
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and  have  a  deeply  indented  base.  They  occur  on  Indian  hill  in 
Pompey,  the  site  of  the  Onondaga  town  which  Father  Le  Moyne 
first  visited  in  1654.  Fig.  9  is  a  beautifully  mottled  one  from  Water- 
vale,  in  the  same  town.  It  is  two  inches  long,  and  is  exceptional  in 
material,  b^s  most  of  these  are  of  common  flint. 

In  the  early  Mohawk  towns  the  same  favorite  Iroquois  arrow  ap- 
pears, but  in  a  ruder  form.  Fig.  10  is  a  curious  example  from  the 
earthwork  in  Minden,  near  Fort  Plain.  This  work  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  earliest  triad  of  Mohawk  forts,  occupied  respectively 
by  the  three  clans  of  Turtle,  Bear  and  Wolf,  and  having  suggestions 
at  least  of  European  contact.  Squier's  statement  that  European 
articles  have  been  found  there,  seems  premature.  This  arrow  point 
is  of  grey  flint,  one  and  one  quarter  inches  long,  and  may  be  unfin- 
ished, as  it  is  flat  on  one  side,  and  much  ridged  on  the  other.  Fig.  1 1 
represents  another  of  the  same  material,  and  much  like  the  last, 
except  in  having  a  lower  ridge  and  deeper  base.  This  comes  from 
a  Mohawk  town  east  of  Wagner's  Hollow,  which  has  afforded  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  relics  of  the  early  historic  period.  Although 
usually  of  common  flint,  fig.  12  shows  a  very  pretty  white  one  from 
Baldwinsville,  which  is  not  only  a  good  example,  but  is  very  finely 
serrated. 

There  are  distinct  varieties  of  the  triangular  arrows,  and  fig.  13 
represents  one  of  the  rarest  of  these  from  the  double  walled  earth- 
work, three  miles  southeast  of  Baldwinsville.  It  is  of  a  beautifully 
variegated  and  lustrous  flint,  with  a  distinct  groove  in  the  center  of 
each  surface,  tapering  from  base  to  point.  The  base  is  much  in- 
dented, though  not  as  deeply  as  in  some,  and  the  length  is  two  and 
one  eighth  inches,  with  convex  edges.  The  locality  is  of  importance, 
as  showing  this  to  be  an  Iroquoian  form.  Fig.  14  shows  another 
of  these  from  Cross  lake,  two  and  one  half  inches  long,  which  is  very 
fine,  and  of  a  light  bluish  grey  flint.  Other  fine  examples  might  be 
given,  for  though  somewhat  rare,  it  is  widely  distributed. 

Another  variety,  in  which  the  edge  presents  a  double  curve,  is 
locally  called  the  shark's  tooth  form.  Jones,  in  his  Antiquities  of 
Georgia,  calls  most  triangular  arrows  the  shark's  tooth  form,  but  in 
New  York  it  is  restricted  to  a  peculiarly  curved  outline.    Fig.  15  is 
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an  extreme  form  of  this,  made  of  common  flint,  one  and  three  quarters 
inches  long.    It  is  remarkable  for  its  obtuse  barbs.    This  was  found 
on  Onondaga  lake.    Fig.  i6  represents  the  typical  form,  with  gentler 
curves  and  sharper  angles.    It  is  a  large  specimen  from  Ithaca,  of 
dark  flint,  and  two  and  one  quarter  inches  long.    Many  differ  hardly 
at  all  from  this  except  in  size.    Fig.  17  is  a  slender  form  from  Brew- 
erton,  of  common  flint,  two  inches  long.    They  are  rarely  as  slender 
as  this,  but  many  intermediate  varieties  occur,  none  of  which  have 
slender  barbs.    Good  examples  seem  almost  peculiar  to  New  York. 
Notchless  pentagonal  arrows  are  moderately  distributed,  and  occur 
in  several  materials.    Fig.  18  is  one  of  common  flint,  from  the  town 
of  Van  Buren,  and  has  angles  somewhat  rounded.    It  is  quite  flat, 
and  one  and  three  quarters  inches  long.    They  are  usually  quite  as 
broad  as  this,  though  slender  forms  occur.    A  ruder  and  more  mas- 
sive one,  of  the  same  size  and  outline,  comes  from  Baldwinsville. 
It  is  made  of  a  piece  of  common  hornstone,  which  unites  the  light 
clay  color  and  the  dark  drab  tint.    They  may  be  either  arrows  or 
knives. 

The  name  of  bunt  has  been  adopted  for  a  class  of  stemmed  stone 
arrow-heads,  with  broadly  rounded  or  obtusely  pointed  ends.    The 
term  was  first  used  in  Missouri,  and  while  Mr  A.  E.  Douglass,  of 
New  York  city,  has  753  Missouri  specimens  in  his  collection,  he 
reports  none  from  this  state.    They  are  frequent  farther  south  and 
southwest,  and  seem  here  most  abundant  on  the  Seneca  river.    In 
outline  they  often  have  the  scraper  forms,  and  are  sometimes  con- 
founded with  them,  but  the  class  will  hold  good.    To  this  day  the 
Onondagas  use  blunt  headed  arrows  made  entirely  of  wood,  as  they 
probably  always  did.    Sometimes  those  of  stone  seem  to  have  been 
merely  broken  arrows,  long  ago  recut  for  use,  as  in  fig.  19,  from 
Seneca  river.    Of  course  this  might  have  been  used  for  digging  pur- 
poses, like  longer  ones  of  this  form,  but  it  seems  too  short  for  this. 
In  this  specimen  there  is  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  flaking,  as 
though  it  had  a  secondary  use.    It  is  one  and  one  half  inches  long. 
Fig.  20  shows  a  longer  and  straighter  form,  made  of  light  grey  flint. 
This  is  quite  thick,  and  about  one  and  three  quarters  inches  long. 
Fig.  21  is  a  typical  form,  of  which  there  are  many  examples.    It  is 
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of  common  flint,  and  is  one  and  one  half  inches  long.  Most  of  these 
are  from  Onondaga  county.  The  same  form  often  appears  in 
scrapers.  Fig.  22  can  hardly  be  assigned  any  other  place,  although  too 
long  and  heavy  to  be  strictly  called  an  arrow,  being  two  and  three 
quarters  inches  long,  and  very  coarsely  chipped.  It  is  of  common 
flint,  and  occurs  on  the  Seneca  river  in  smaller  sizes.  As  an  arrow 
it  might  have  been  used  to  stun  fish. 

Fig.  23  is  a  fine  arrow  of  the  bunt  form,  quite  flat,  and  with  a 
finely  rounded  edge.  It  is  one  and  three  eighths  inches  long,  and  is 
made  of  a  fine  brown  flinty  sandstone.  In  this  the  stem  expands  at 
the  base.  Fig.  24  is  even  finer,  and  is  of  dark  blue  flint,  about  one 
and  one  quarter  inches  long.  It  differs  from  the  last  in  having  dis- 
tinct barbs.  Fig.  25  has  a  simple  rounded  stem,  and  is  a  beautiful 
specimen,  made  of  light  grey  and  lustrous  jasper.  It  is  from  Cross 
lake,  and  is  nearly  one  and  seven  eighths  inches  long.  This  is  more 
properly  a  scraper,  for  though  it  is  neatly  chipped  all  over  both  sides, 
yet  one  side  is  much  the  flatter,  and  the  edge  is  cut  at  the  usual 
angle.  It  may  be  considered  an  intermediate  form.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  bunts  on  Seneca  river  have  the  rounded  end,  but  some 
are  angular.    They  are  quite  variable. 

Among  the  stemmed  but  notchless  forms  are  many  having  a  sug- 
gestion of  barbs,  and  of  the  kind  which  Catlin  called  hunting  arrows. 
This  projection,  when  not  carried  below  a  horizontal  line,  is  now 
called  a  shoulder,  and  is  a  frequent  feature.  The  edges  may  be 
straight  or  curved,  and  they  are  so  common  as  scarcely  to  require 
illustration.  Fig.  26  is  a  good  typical  specimen,  made  of  light  grey 
flint,  and  one  and  seven  eighths  inches  long.  This  is  from  Cross  lake. 
An  infinite  variety  will  be  found  in  this  simple  form,  produced  by 
variations  in  length,  breadth,  and  proportion  of  parts.  Fig.  27  is  a 
very  odd  example,  of  yellow  jasper,  suggesting  both  the  pentagonal 
and  bunt  arrows,  and  having  deep  notches.  A  little  central  point 
also  suggests  the  drill.  It  comes  from  Tonawanda  and  is  but  little 
over  an  inch  long.  Fig.  28  is  still  more  curious  here,  being  more 
like  extreme  western  forms  than  those  of  New  York.  It  is  very 
small,  too,  though  others  here,  of  a  different  outline,  are  less  than 
half  the  length  of  this.    It  might  be  described  as  a  narrow  and  a 
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broad  triangle,  united  by  their  bases.  It  is  of  flint,  one  and  one 
quarter  inches  long,  and  is  said  to  have  been  found  on  Grand  island, 
in  the  Niagara  river.  Fig.  30  is  a  very  small  and  pretty  arrow  of 
yellow  jasper,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  comes  from  Amboy, 
west  of  Syracuse.  Yellow  jasper  is  a  common  material  for  smaU 
arrow  heads. 

Fig.  31  represents  a  very  common  form.  This  is  of  white  flint, 
two  and  one  eighth  inches  long,  and  comes  from  Brewerton.  It  is 
neatly  chipped,  and  has  a  slightly  expanding  base.  There  are  many 
small  and  often  good  specimens  of  this  form,  usually  quite  slender, 
and  made  of  the  nearest  homstone,  but  fine  examples  occur  on  most 
indian  sites,  except  those  of  the  Iroquois.  Beveled  arrows  are  com- 
monly of  this  form. 

Among  the  notched  or  shouldered  arrows,  of  every  variety,  more 
or  less  occur  which  are  of  a  spiral  or  twisted  form,  but  whether  this 
came  from  design  may  be  a  question.  The  indians  were  aware  of 
the  advantages  of  a  rotary  motion,  and  learned  to  rifle  smooth  bore 
guns  very  neatly  for  themselves.  Loskiel  said,  *  Many  of  the  Dela- 
wares  and  Iroquois  have  learned  to  make  very  good  rifle  barrels  of 
common  fowling  pieces,  and  keep  them  likewise  in  good  repair.*  On 
the  other  hand,  the  triangular  Iroquois  arrow-heads,  whether  of 
metal  or  stone,  were  made  as  flat  as  possible.  Obviously,  a  rotary 
motion  was  not  always  desirable  in  the  woods,  and  to  this  day  the 
Onondagas  do  not  feather  their  own  arrows,  though  they  will  do  it 
for  others.  Accordingly,  as  the  spiral  twist  is  the  exception  rathei 
than  the  rule  with  stone  arrow-heads,  and  is  quite  as  frequent  in 
knives  and  spears,  this  feature  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  first  flaking 
of  the  material,  rather  than  to  design.  It  may  be  observed  that  in 
the  picture  of  the  battle  on  Lake  Champlain  in  1609,  the  indians  on 
both  sides  have  feathered  arrows,  as  is  the  case  in  the  picture  of  a 
Susquehanna  warrior  made  about  the  same  time,  and  this  might  be 
thought  the  idea  of  the  European  artist,  rather  than  the  fact,  were 
we  not  told  elsewhere  how  the  southern  indians  affixed  the  feather. 
When  required,  the  Onondagas  feather  their  shafts  very  simply  and 
neatly.  The  shaft  of  the  feather  is  split,  one  side  only  being  used. 
The  anterior  part  of  this  is  stripped  and  bound  on  the  arrow  shaft, 
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pointing  toward  the  notch.  Then  the  feathered  part  is  reversed, 
given  a  slight  twist,  and  bound  firmly  at  the  end.  As  this  spiral 
twist  is  said  to  be  purely  American,  some  have  claimed  that  thence 
came  the  idea  of  rifling  gun  barrels.  This  feature,  however,  appeared 
in  Europe  as  early  as  1520;  even  earlier  as  regards  the  mere  groove. 

Another  arrow  form  is  not  distinctly  notched  in  the  usual  way,  but 
has  an  angular  indentation  on  each  side.  Fig.  32  is  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  this.  It  is  of  common-  flint,  one  and  one  half  inches  long,  and 
was  found  on  the  Seneca  river.  Such  arrows  are  quite  flat,  and 
might  easily  have  served  for  knives.  Fig.  33  is  of  the  same  form, 
but  a  little  larger,  being  one  and  three  quarters  inches  long.  It  is  of 
brown  flint,  and  was  found  on  Oneida  lake.  These  are  typical  of 
many  others,  but  some  are  proportionally  very  long.  Fig.  34  is  an 
intermediate  form,  with  curving  instead  of  straight  outlines,  and  this 
also  is  typical  of  a  large  class,  many  of  which  are  not  more  than 
half  this  length.  It  was  found  on  the  Seneca  river,  and  is  one  and 
five  eighths  inches  long.  The  material  is  that  whitish  flint,  so  com- 
monly used  in  some  parts  of  Illinois,  and  which  is  frequently  seen  in 
arrow  forms  in  New  York. 

Some  parallel  sided  angular  arrow-heads  are  both  remarkable  and 
rare.  Two  of  the  best  specimens  of  these  were  found  on  the  Seneca 
river,  more  than  ten  miles  apart,  and  no  one  can  doubt  they  were 
made  by  the  same  hand.  Both  were  picked  up  by  the  writer,  one 
being  at  first  thought  a  broken  arrow,  as  it  lay  on  the  ground.  For- 
tunately something  about  it  arrested  attention,  and  a  slight  examina- 
tion revealed  its  great  value.  For  comparison,  as  well  as  on  account 
of  their  unique  character,  both  are  represented  in  figs.  35  and  36. 
They  are  quite  thin,  one  and  one  eighth  inches  long,  angular  and 
straight  sided,  and  are  of  drab  flint.  The  notch  on  each  side  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  some  other  forms.  One  much  like  these  was 
found  at  Newark  Valley,  of  the  same  material,  but  slightly  larger. 
It  differed  in  having  a  distinctly  concave  base.  Fig.  37  has  a  resem- 
blance to  these  also,  but  is  much  larger  and  ruder,  although  thin.  It 
is  of  a  grey  flinty  limestone,  and  was  found  on  the  east  side  of  Skan- 
eateles  lake.  The  length  is  two  inches,  and  the  width  but  very  little 
less.   Fig.  38  shows  one  from  Herkimer  county,  of  common  flint,  and 
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one  and  one  half  inches  long.  It  is  not  as  symmetrical  as  the  parallel 
sided  ones  mentioned,  and  it  has  a  notch  in  the  center  of  the  base, 
besides  those  in  the  sides.  There  are  other  examples  which  are 
much  less  striking  than  these. 

Fig.  39  is  of  yellow  jasper,  with  curving  edges,  and  somewhat  thin. 
It  is  an  inch  long,  and  has  long  barbs,  a  feature  not  common  here. 
It  has  the  needle-like  point,  found  in  many  arrow-heads,  but  usually 
more  distinct  than  in  this.  This  feature  is  shown  in  a  broad  way, 
though  by  no  means  typical,  in  fig.  40,  which  is  of  black  flint,  one 
and  five  eighths  inches  long,  and  from  the  Oswego  river.  This  has 
long  barbs,  though  shorter  than  in  some  imperfect  specimens,  such 
slender  projections  being  peculiarly  liable  to  fracture.  Its  general 
character  is  more  like  articles  from  Ohio  than  New  York.  Fig.  41 
is  the  most  remarkable  for  material,  being  a  shark's  tooth,  perhaps 
a  fossil,  one  and  one  half  inches  long.  It  has  been  deeply  and  nar- 
rowly notched,  but  is  otherwise  unchanged.  It  may  be  a  memorial 
of  the  Iroquois  wars  with  the  Catawbas  and  other  southern  indians, 
or  it  may  be  of  an  older  day,  for,  although  found  near  an  historic 
Cayuga  site,  its  age  is  uncertain.  It  was  found  in  a  grave  near 
Union  Springs,  on  the  east  side  of  Cayuga  lake,  by  Mr  S.  L.  Frey 
of  Palatine  Bridge,  whose  account  may  be  quoted.  '  The  burials  at 
this  place  were  very  numerous,  and  judging  from  the  state  of  the 
bones,  older  than  the  coming  of  the  whites,  unless  a  single  glass 
bead  which  I  found  there,  would  seem  to  indicate  white  trade.  At 
this  place,  associated  with  many  small  shell  beads,  or  rather  shells 
used  for  beads;  was  the  arrow  referred  to.  It  is  perfect,  and  just  as 
it  was  in  its  original  state,  except  the  two  slits  which  have  been  cut 
for  fastening  it  to  the  shaft.  The  enamel  is  as  hard,  glassy  and  perfect 
as  ever,  and  it  is  really  a  unique  specimen,  as  far  as  my  explorations 
go.  I  think  similar  ones  were  used  by  the  southern  indians.'  The 
locality  is  one  where  there  were  early  and  recent  cemeteries  and 
villages,  but  on  the  whole  the  grave  was  probably  comparatively 
recent.  Perforated  fossil  shark's  teeth  were  used  as  ornaments  in 
Georgia. 

A  few  double  notched  arrows  appear,  but  this  feature  is  more 
frequent  in  the  spears,  where  the  advantage  would  be  greater.    In 
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fact  these  are  so  large  that  they  might  well  be  called  a  small  form 
of  spears.  Fig.  42  is  one  of  grey  flint,  and  comes  from  Brewerton, 
where  spears  of  the  same  kind  are  found,  and  it  diflfers  from  them 
only  in  size.  It  is  two  and  one  half  inches  long,  one  comer  of  the 
base  being  broken  off,  so  that  but  one  notch  remains  on  that  side. 
The  notches  are  neatly  made.  Fig.  43  is  a  curious  one  from  Onon- 
daga lake,  of  the  same  length,  and  of  common  flint.  It  is  much 
thicker  than  the  last,  and  has  a  narrower  base  and  broader  notches. 
A  similar  base  appears  in  one  from  Seneca  lake,  though  somewhat 
wider.  The  latter  may  have  a  more  definite  claim  to  the  title  of 
arrow,  being  one  and  seven  eighths  inches  long.  It  has  a  rounded 
point,  and  th6  notches  are  neatly  cut.  This  is  the  smallest  of  these 
thus  far  reported. 

The  ordinary  notched  or  shouldered  arrows,  the  most  abundant  of 
all,  occur  in  several  varieties.  Those  with  widely  expanded  bases 
are  frequent  in  central  New  York,  and  are  usually  quite  thick, 
although  not  invariably.  Fig.  44  shows  one  of  blue  flint,  from  Nine 
Mile  creek,  in  Onondaga  county.  This  has  a  base  one  and  one  half 
inches  wide,  making  the  three  sides  nearly  equal.  So  broad  is  the 
point  of  the  next  that  it  might  be  classed  as  a  bunt.  This  is  shown 
in  fig.  45,  which  is  of  common  homstone,  one  and  one  quarter  inches 
wide,  and  with  a  concave  base  differing  a  little  from  the  last.  In 
both  of  these  the  broad  wings  of  the  base  are  notable  features,  well 
brought  out  by  the  deep  notches  of  the  lateral  edges.  Fig.  46  repre- 
sents another  frequent  form,  which  may  be  thin  or  thick,  long  or 
short.  This  one  is  of  a  variegated  drab  flint,  one  and  one  half  inches 
long,  which  is  a  very  frequent  size.  It  comes  from  the  Seneca  river, 
and  differs  from  the  last  in  being  longer,  having  shallower  notches, 
and  a  straight  base.  There  are  many  beautiful  examples  of  this 
form,  and  it  was  well  adapted  for  preservation,  specially  when  thick. 
It  may  be  observed  that  many  such  arrows  are  thickest  toward  the 
point,  thus  allowing  the  thinner  part  to  be  inserted  in  the  shaft. 

Fig.  47  is  a  more  slender  form,  also  somewhat  common,  though 
not  usually  as  fine  as  this.  It  will  be  seen  that  most  of  these  are 
simply  notched  triangular  arrows,  many  of  them  quite  as  thin 
as  in  that  characteristic  form.     This  specimen   is  of  drab  flint, 
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one  and  three  quarters  inches  long,  and  was  found  at  Baldwinsville. 
One  a  little  broader,  but  only  one  and  three  eighths  inches  long,  was 
found  at  the  same  time  and  place.    Some  smaller  and  thicker  forms 
are  less  deeply  notched.    They  are  among  our  most  beautiful  arrows. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  some  eccentric  forms  were  probably  per- 
sonal, or  at  least  tribal,  used  to  show  ownership  or  nationality.     It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  two  arrow  points  already  figured,  were 
made  by  the  same  man,  so  rare  is  the  form,  and  so  close  the  corres- 
pondence.   If  stolen  or  lost  for  a  time  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
identifying  his  property.    This  extended  into  a  national  feeling.    As 
we  have  seen,  in  recent  times  the  Iroquois  used  the  triangular  arrow 
almost  exclusively.    If  other  forms  were  then  as  characteristic  of 
other  nations,  the  form  of  the  arrow  used  would  indicate  the  actors 
in  any  sudden  raid,  and  these  often  had  a  pride  in  making  themselves 
known.    There  are  several  instances  in  early  history,  where  toma- 
hawks or  war  clubs  were  used  for  this  purpose.    Thus,  a  Canadian 
indian,  on  a  scout  on  Lake  George  in  1690,  saw  the  English  and 
Iroquois  making  canoes.    Failing  to  make  a  prisoner  he  '  suspended 
three  tomahawks  within  sight  of  their  cabins,  indicating  to  them  that 
they  were  discovered,  and  that  he  defied  them  to  come  to  Montreal. 
These  tomahawks  are  a  species  of  club  on  which  they  carve  figures, 
and  in  that  way  manifest  their  wishes.'    In  speaking  of  some  depreda- 
tions committed  in  1695,  near  Montreal,  the  French  said,  'These 
blows  were  struck  by  some  Mohawks  and  Oneidas,  as  we  discovered 
by  their  tomahawks,  which  they  left  sticking  in  the  ground,  according 
to  their  custom.'    It  will  be  readily  seen  that  a  warrior  who  wished  to 
be  renowned  might  adopt  a  distinct  form  of  arrow  as  his  own,  and  be 
allowed  a  certain  informal  copyright.    His  arrow  would  prove  his 
deed,  whether  in  hunting  or  war.     This,  of  course,  could  not  be 
carried  out  to  any  great  extent,  and  yet  will  account  for  some  excep- 
tional forms.    Personal  taste  may  well  be  allowed  a  place,  but  in  a 
few  instances  a  higher  purpose  may  have  been  connected  with  it,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  little  peculiarities  clearly  distinguished 
the  implements  and  arms  of  various  nations.    Among  the  remaining 
Iroquois  the  snow  snakes  of  the  Onondagas  and  Senecas  might 
seem  precisely  alike  to  the  casual  observer,  and  yet  they  have  perma- 
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nent  distinctions.  The  same  considerations  have  their  application 
to  very  many  other  things.  Closely  related  as  they  were,  each  Iro- 
quois nafion  had  its  own  fashions. 

Fig.  48  is  not  common,  and  the  work  is  somewhat  coarse.  The 
basal  line  is  also  convex,  a  rare  feature  in  thjs  form,  unless  there  is 
a  central  notch  or  double  curve,  as  in  some  of  the  following.  The 
lateral  notches  are  also  deep,  and  the  implement  is  beveled.  It  is 
of  brown  flint,  one  and  three  quarters  inches  long,  and  was  found  on 
the  Seneca  river.  Fig.  49,  from  the  same  place,  is  by  no  means 
rare,  though  quite  variable.  This  is  of  brown  flint,  one  and  one  half 
inches  long,  and  with  a  basal  width  of  one  and  three  sixteenths  inches. 
The  notches  are  quite  deep,  and  the  cutting  edges  convex.  The  base 
is  hardly  as  concave  as  in  most  of  this  form,  which  is  of  wide  dis- 
tribution, extending  far  to  the  south  and  west.  Fig.  50  is  of  the  same 
general  form,  but  has  a  hoUower  base  and  straighter  edge.  This 
is  of  brownish  white  flint,  and  comes  from  Brewerton,  at  the  foot  of 
Oneida  lake,  for  ages  a  favorite  resort  of  the  aborigines.  It  is  one 
and  five  eighths  inches  long.  Fig.  51  is  of  dark  brown  flint,  one  and 
seven  eighths  inches  long,  the  base  being  one  and  one  quarter  inches 
wide.  This  is  also  concave,  and  the  implement  is  thick.  It  comes 
from  Onondaga  lake.  Fig.  52  is  another,  made  of  common  horn- 
stone,  with  a  fine  concave  base.  The  full  length  is  two  and  one 
quarter  inches,  and  the  base  is  one  and  three  eighths  inches  wide.  It 
was  found  at  Baldwinsville,  and  the  form  is  rather  frequent  in  that 
vicinity.  A  much  smaller  one,  with  some  peculiarities,  comes  from 
the  same  place.  It  is  but  little  over  an  inch  long,  and  the  base  is 
much  deeper  and  more  indented.  This  form  even  occurs  ih  quartz, 
but  with  less  elaboration. 

Some  of  the  smaller  arrow-heads  have  peculiar  features,  and 
slender  ones,  with  one  sided  bases,  occur  occasionally.  Fig.  53  is 
a  good  illustration  of  these.  It  is  of  drab  flint,  one  and  five  sixteenths 
inches  long,  and  quite  inequilateral  in  every  way,  so  much  so  as  to 
make  it  a  question  whether  it  should  not  be  called  a  very  small  knife. 
They  are  hardly  common,  and  those  figured  here  are  from  the  Seneca 
river.  Fig.  54  is  another  of  these,  of  the  same  material,  but  propor- 
tionally much  wider  than  the  last.    It  is  but  little  over  an  inch  long, 
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and  browner  than  the  one  preceding  it.  Fig.  55  is  of  the  same 
brownish  homstonc,  but  perhaps  more  like  limestone,  and  less  neatly 
chipped  than  the  others.  It  is  also  more  symmetrical.  It  is  one 
and  five  sixteenths  inches  long.  The  first  may  be  considered  extreme 
forms  of  these. 

Fig.  56  has  a  double  curved  base,  angular  in  the  center,  and  is  of 
an  obscurely  banded  dark  blue  flint,  rather  thick,  and  two  inches 
long.  It  comes  from  Seneca  river,  where  there  are  many  modifica- 
tions of  the  form.  Fig.  57  is  from  Wood  creek,  east  of  Oneida  lake, 
an  early  thoroughfare  in  historic  times,  but  less  so  at  an  earlier  day. 
It  is  of  common  flint,  two  inches  long,  and  has  the  double  curved 
base  more  deeply  notched  than  the  last.  It  has  also  a  much  narrower 
and  more  rounded  base,  this  being  less  wide  than  the  main  part  of 
the  arrow.  They  are  sometimes  distinctly  barbed,  rather  than 
shouldered.  A  beautiful  one  of  variegated  brown  flint,  two  inches 
long,  comes  from  near  the  Seneca  river. 

Fig.  58  is  from  the  same  vicinity,  and  is  of  a  light  brown  flint, 
with  two  black  bands  appearing  on  one  surface.  It  is  quite  thin, 
and  is  one  and  one  quarter  inches  long,  the  base  being  seven  eighths 
of  an  inch  wide,  this  being  the  broadest  part.  The  form  is  quite  odd 
in  several  respects,  being  somewhat  angular,  and  with  straight  con- 
verging sides.  Fig.  59  is  another  broad  and  peculiar  form,  less 
prominently  notched  than  the  last,  but  almost  as  nearly  triangular. 
It  is  of  drab  flint,  and  quite  thick.  The  length  is  two  and  one  half 
inches,  and  the  breadth  one  and  five  eighths  inches.  It  comes  from 
the  Seneca  river,  and  might  be  called  either  arrow  or  knife.  It 
would  be  rather  heavy  for  the  former,  unless  used  at  close  quarters 
or  in  shooting  fish.  It  must  be  remembered  that  much  of  the  primi- 
tive forest  archery  was  at  short  range. 

Fig.  60  is  much  like  the  last  in  outline,  though  with  a  deeper  base, 
like  some  preceding  forms.  It  is  small  for  so  neatly  made  an  imple- 
ment, being  considerably  less  than  an  inch  in  length.  This  is  of 
light  colored  flint,  and  is  also  from  the  Seneca  river.  The  surface  is 
even,  and  the  outline  very  symmetrical.  Fig.  61  resembles  the  last, 
but  is  a  ruder  specimen,  being  quite  thick  and  ridged  through  the 
center.    It  is  of  dark  flint,  one  inch  long.   This  form  is  quite  abundant 
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along  the  Seneca  river,  and  varying  examples  will  be  given  later. 
Although  small,  they  are  quite  large  enough  for  effective  use. 

Fig.  62  is  a  very  rare  and  beautiful  arrow-head,  made  of  light 
bluish  flint  The  point  has  been  slightly  broken,  and  was  acute, 
making  the  original  length  one  and  one  half  inches.  It  is  straight 
but  not  parallel  sided,  the  base  is  deep,  and  the  notches  so  much 
enlarged  within  as  to  g^ve  both  base  and  sides  the  appearance  of 
approaching  barbs.  Its  most  striking  feature  is  that  of  expanding 
above  the  notches,  until  half  way  between  these  and  the  point.  The 
surface  is  flattened.  This  unique  specimen  came  from  the  Seneca 
river,  which  was  a  favorite  early  resort,  both  for  its  own  advantages, 
and  as  being  the  outlet  of  so  many  lakes.  At  every  rift  are  found 
camps  and  hamlets  of  varying  age  and  character,  and  these  rifts  are 
quite  frequent  in  its  long  course,  which  was  easily  navigable  by  the 
indian's  light  canoe,  as  it  has  since  been  traversed  by  the  larger 
vessels  of  the  white  man. 

Fig-  63  is  a  small,  but  prominently  shouldered  arrow-head  of 
opaque  white  flint,  found  opposite  Three  River  Point,  where  the 
Oneida  and  Seneca  rivers  unite  to  form  the  Oswego.  The  junction 
of  two  such  important  streams  made  this  a  natural  stopping  place, 
and  many  arrows  and  spear-heads  of  similar  material  have  been 
found  there.  This  is  but  one  and  one-  eighth  inches  long,  and  several 
have  been  collected  of  similar  form,  but  usually  smaller.  In  this  all 
the  outlines  are  concave,  except  the  lowest  of  all.  Fig.  64  is  another 
of  these,  from  the  Oswego  riverj  and  but  one  inch  long.  It  is  of  dark 
blue  flint,  and  every  way  more  slender  than  the  last.  The  base  is 
wider,  and  it  was  distinctly  barbed,  but  one  of  the  barbs  has  been 
broken.  Fig.  65  is  of  drab  flint,  and  was  found  at  Baldwinsville.  It 
is  but  seven  eighths  of  an  inch  long,  and  has  a  deep  and  expanded 
base,  but  has  a  strong  general  resemblance  to  the  preceding.  On 
comparing  these  with  articles  from  other  places,  this  may  be  regarded 
as  a  rare  form.  Neither  Rau,  Abbott,  nor  Fowke  give  any  figures 
closely  resembling  it. 

Fig.  66  has  been  referred  to  before,  among  those  arrow-heads 
which  have  concave  bases.  It  is  a  fine  example,  with  a  deeper  and 
more  angular  base  than  usual,  while  it  is  also  quite  small.    It  is  of 
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drab  flint,  one  inch  long,  and  quite  thick.    It  was  found  on  Seneca 
river.         , 

Fig.  67  is  a  beveled  arrow  of  drab  flint,  two  inches  long,  and  from 
the  same  locality.  Besides  the  bevel  on  each  lateral  edge,  the  basal 
edge  has  also  its  bevel,  which  is  not  a  common  feature,  and  it  is 
more  slender  than  is  usual  with  implements  of  this  type  and  size. 
These  are  rarer  here  than  farther  west,  and  suggest  scrapers.  Those 
which  are  large  enough  to  be  classed  as  spears  are  sometimes  quite 
slender.  While  the  elaborate  work  distinguishes  them  from  the 
broad  flaking  of  the  under  side  of  the  common  scraper,  it  is  difficult 
to  assign  any  other  use  to  the  characteristic  edge.  At  the  same  time, 
this  edge  is  sharp  enough  for  many  cutting  purposes,  the  bevel 
resembling  that  of  a  chisel. 

Fig.  68  is  a  rare  form  from  Wood  creek,  east  of  Oneida  lake.  It 
is  of  common  flint,  one  and  seven  eighths  inches  long,  indented  but 
not  notched,  and  presenting  curved  lines  in  every  part.  Except  in 
the  expanded  base,  it  is  much  like  one  of  the  finest  forms  of  knives, 
and  might  have  been  used  either  for  knife  or  arrow. 

Fig.  69  is  a  fair  example  of  those  arrows  which  end  in  a  needle 
point,  though  this  point  is  scarcely  as  slender  as  in  some  others. 
This  is  of  drab  flint,  one  and  three  quarters  inches  long,  and  was 
found  at  the  mouth  of  Chittenango  creek,  where  it  enters  Oneida  lake. 
Such  specimens  are  rarely  perfect,  but  they  often  preserve  the  slender 
point,  even  when  broken  elsewhere.  This  curious  feature  suggests 
a  union  of  the  knife  and  drill.  It  has  scarcely  attracted  attention 
elsewhere,  nor  are  good  examples  frequent  in  New  York.  The  points 
are  too  neatly  worked  to  have  been  accidental,  and  they  are  too 
delicate  for  any  rough  usage,  thus  leaving  their  purpose  to  be  con- 
jectured. 

Fig.  70  is  quite  another  type,  having  convex  edges  and  a  slender 
base.  It  is  of  drab  flint,  two  and  one  quarter  inches  long,  and  may 
have  been  either  arrow  or  knife.  It  was  found  not  far  south  of  the 
Seneca  river.  The  point  is  rounded,  which  is  its  main  distinction 
from  the  next.  Fig.  71  is  not  quite  two  inches  long,  and  is  of  black 
flint,  with  sharp  and  thin  edges  all  around.  It  is  found  in  the  same 
vicinity,  and  the  same  remarks  apply  to  its  use.    This  is  straight  and 
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symmetrical,  but  in  some  examples  the  surface  is  so  distinctly 
curved  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  being  knives.  This  is  true  of 
other  forms. 

Fig.  72  is  an  unusual  form  of  the  triangular  arrow  or  knife,  hav- 
ing a  truncate  base  and  convex  sides.  It  is  of  common  flint,  one  and 
one  quarter  inches  long  and  very  thin.  This  comes  from  Owego, 
on  the  Susquehanna,  and  is  quite  rare  in  this  state,  and  probably 
elsewhere.  Neither  the  truncate  base,  nor  the  convex  edges  are 
features  of  our  triangular  arrows.  Usually  the  base  is  indented,  and 
the  sides  straight,  but  in  larger  implements  both  features  may  appear, 
and  often  do,  separately  or  together. 

Fig.  73  is  a  broad,  notched,  and  finely  serrated  arrow-head  of  dark 
flint,  from  Seneca  river  and  one  and  seven  eighths  inches  long.  Dis- 
tinctly serrated  flints  are  quite  rare  in  New  York,  but  frequent 
farther  west  and  south.  Those  most  distinctly  serrated,  and  preserv- 
ing the  knife  or  arrow  form,  have  been  considered  saws,  and  might 
well  have  been  used  as  such.  This  was  Evans'  view  of  those  found 
in  Great  Britain,  but  it  has  met  with  but  moderate  endorsement  here. 
This  feature,  however,  is  so  conspicuous  in  some  that  they  will  here- 
after be  referred  to  as  saws  in  this  paper,  simply  as  a  possible  use. 

Fig.  74  is  a  thick  stemmed  arrow-head  of  dark  flint,  two  and  one 
half  inches  long,  and  found  on  Seneca  river.  It  is  distinctly  shoul- 
dered, and  has  a  convex  base  and  edges.  The  form  is  quite  common. 
Fig.  75  is  of  quite  a  different  character,  resembling  some  before 
figured,  but  with  a  narrower  base,  the  lateral  edges  also  presenting 
two  nearly  straight  lines.  This  is  two  and  one  eighth  inches  long, 
rather  thin  and  of  dark  common  homstone,  from  the  same  vicinity. 
Fig.  76  is  quite  curious  in  form,  although  one  of  the  stemmed  arrows 
with  expanding  bases.  It  is  quite  thick,  while  at  the  same  time 
slender  in  outline,  and  is  of  dark  flint,  two  inches  long.  The  work  is 
rather  coarse. 

Fig.  jy  is  almost  unique,  while  having  the  leading  features  of  some 
preceding  forms.  It  is  one  and  one  half  inches  wide,  and  but  one 
and  one  quarter  long,  broadly  shouldered,  and  with  a  concave  ex- 
panding base.  The  straight  edges  meet  at  an  obtuse  angle.  It  is  of 
light  colored  flint,  rather  thick,  and  like  the  last,  comes  from  the 
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Seneca  river.    The  base  has  a  double  curve.    It  is  a  fin^  example  of 
a  rare  form. 

Fig.  78  shows  a  frequent  form  which  is  often  rude.  This,  however, 
IS  neatly  made,  and  is  ridged  on  both  sides.  It  is  of  brown  flint,  two 
and  one  quarter  inches  long,  has  a  long  stem,  and  is  from  the  same 
place.  Such  forms  are  often  flattened  on  one  side,  and  ridged  on 
the  other.  Fig.  79  is  a  small  arrow  of  drab  flint,  rather  flat  and  a 
I  little  curved.  It  is  but  seven  eighths  of  an  inch  long,  stemmed  and 
broad.  This  is  also  from  the  Seneca  river.  Triangular  arrows  are 
found  there  even  shorter  than  this. 

Fig.  80  represents  one  of  the  commonest  forms,  and  one  very  vari- 
able in  size,  material  and  finish.  They  are  usually  coarsely  made, 
and  probably  were  rapidly  finished  and  little  valued.  This  one  is  of 
black  flint,  and  is  one  and  one  half  inches  long.  They  are  often  much 
smaller,  and  on  many  sites  scarcely  any  thing  else  occurs.  In  assign- 
ing these  small  points  to  boys,  the  fact  has  been  overlooked  that  the 
efficiency  of  an  arrow-head  was  not  in  proportion  to  its  size.  Its 
office  was  simply  to  open  the  way  for  the  shaft  which  propelled  it, 
and  for  this  purpose  it  needed  only  to  be  sharp  and  slightly  larger 
than  the  shaft  itself.  Thus  Verrazano,  in  1524,  found  the  Long 
Island  indians  using  arrows  tipped  with  fish  bones,  while  farther  east 
many  had  them  tipped  with  stones.  In  an  account  of  New  England 
indians,  written  in  1620,  it  is  said,  *  For  their  weapons  they  have 
bowes  and  arrowes,  some  of  them  headed  with  bone,  and  some  with 
brasse.*  Capt.  John  Smith  said  that  the  indians  of  Virginia  had 
many  arrows  headed  with  bone.  Others  used  sharp  stones,  turkey 
spurs,  or  birds'  bills.  The  Sasquehanocks  whom  he  met  in  1608, 
had  arrows  a  yard  and  a  quarter  long, '  headed  with  flints  or  splinters 
of  stones,  in  forme  like  a  heart,  an  inch  broade,  and  an  inch  and  a 
halfe  or  more  long.' 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  writer  differs  from  some  on  the  true 
distinctions  of  arrow-heads,  while  following  the  usual  classification 
as  a  matter  of  convenience.  The  small  points  were  not  made  merely 
for  children,  but  were  useful  to  men.  Length  is  a  less  essential 
feature  than  breadth,  and  some  long  and  slender  forms  may  have 
been  used  as  arrows,  where  shorter  and  broader  forms  were  not. 
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Obviously,  half  an  inch  added  to  the  width,  or  a  doubling  in  thick- 
ness, would  have  produced  more  resistance  in  the  air  than  a  much 
greater  increase  in  length.  At  the  same  time,  for  certain  purposes 
and  where  the  range  was  short,  as  in  the  shooting  of  bears  or  fish, 
neither  an  increase  in  weight  or  breadth  would  have  been  a  disad- 
vantage. In  a  general  way,  more  than  one  form  would  be  found  in 
the  quiver,  even  while  a  special  object  was  kept  in  view.  Sir  John 
Franklin  unexpectedly  met  a  party  of  Eskimo  in  1825.  These  at 
once  changed  their  hunting  arrows  for  those  of  war,  showing  that 
they  were  well  supplied  with  both.  This  distinction  of  kinds  proba- 
bly went  much  farther.  The  hunting  arrows  themselves  were 
adapted  for  different  kinds  of  game. 

Fig.  81  is  another  of  these  small  arrow-heads,  made  of  dark  flint, 
and  one  and  one  quarter  inches  long.  Fig.  82  is  a  little  smaller,  being 
one  and  one-  eighth  inches  in  length.  Fig.  83  is  a  fine  arrow  of  white 
quartz,  two  inches  long.  All  these  are  from  the  Seneca  river,  and 
others  of  these  simple  stemmed  forms  present  many  variations. 

Fig.  84  is  a  large  and  broad  arrow-head  of  drab  flint,  from  Onon- 
daga lake.  It  is  quite  thin,  and  is  two  and  one  quarter  inches  long. 
This  would  have  served  quite  as  well  for  a  knife,  and  is  notched  and 
well  worked.  Fig.  85  is  from  the  same  vicinity,  and  is  more  dis- 
tinctly notched,  and  also  much  narrower.  It  is  of  blue  flint,  and  is 
two  and  one  eighth  inches  long.  The  base  is  slightly  wider  than  the 
blade.  This  form  is  quite  frequent  in  larger  sizes.  Fig.  86  is  a  very 
neat  notched  arrow-head,  from  the  same  place.  It  is  made  of  com- 
mon homstone,  and  is  one  and  three  quarters  inches  in  length,  being 
both  thin  and  symmetrical.  Fig.  87  is  quite  curious,  and  comes  from 
Oak  Orchard,  on  the  Oneida  river.  It  is  made  of  olive  slate,  of 
uniform  thickness,  and  the  edges  alone  are  worked,  much  like  a 
scraper.  Arrows  made  of  stratified  material  are  hardly  rare,  but 
slates  like  this  are  seldom  seen  adapted  to  such  uses. 

Fig.  88  is  a  large  barbed  arrow,  nearly  two  and  one  quarter  inches 
in  length,  and  made  of  a  bluish  drab  flint,  variegated  with  white 
quartz.  It  was  found,  with  others  of  similar  material,  near  Three 
River  Point.  The  barbs  are  well  preserved,  and  the  work  is  good. 
Fig".  89  is  a  small  notched  arrow  of  brown  flint,  one  inch  long,  and 
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comes  from  Seneca  river,  where  many  of  this  form  have  been  col- 
lected. Fig.  90  is  another  neat  little  arrow-head  from  Onondaga 
lake.  It  is  of  light  brownish  drab  flint,  one  and  one  eighth  inches 
long.  It  has  a  wide  base,  and  is  almost  barbed.  Fig.  91  is  a  rare  and 
beautiful  form  of  the  angular  arrow-heads  with  parallel  lateral  edges. 
It  is  quite  deeply  notched,  and  differs  from  those  already  figured  in 
the  graceful  concave  sweep  of  the  broad  base.  This  unique  article, 
of  dark  flint,  and  about  one  and  one  quarter  inches  long,  was  found 
at  Newark  Valley,  Tioga  county. 

Fig.  92  is  a  small  beveled  arrow  of  dark  flint,  from  the  west  shore 
of  Cross  lake,  and  is  waterworn.  Many  articles  are  found  in  this 
condition  in  streams  and  on  shores.  This  has  a  stem  broadly  in- 
dented on  three  sides,  and  is  of  unusual  form  for  an  article  of  this 
description.  It  is  offue  and  three  eighths  inches  in  length,  and  like  all 
of  its  class,  might  easily  be  considered  a  form  of  scraper. 

Fig.  93  has  also  a  concave  base,  but  much  narrower.  It  is  shoul- 
dered, and  has  a  finely  serrate  edge,  of  irregular  outline.  The  form 
is  that  of  many  Ohio  specimens,  and  it  is  of  a  dark  flint,  one  and 
one  half  inches  long.  It  was  found  near  Three  River  Point.  Fig.  94 
shows  a  very  neat  and  unusual  form  of  the  notched  base  arrows,  but 
it  has  the  three  conspicuous  concavities  which  mark  the  last  two 
examples.  The  point  is  broadly  rounded,  and  while  the  length  is  but 
little  over  an  inch,  the  width  is  seven  eighths  of  an  inch,  from  point 
to  point.  It  is  of  common  flint,  and  was  found  at  Newark  Valley. 
Fig.  95  is  classed  as  an  arrow-head,  but  is  much  like  the  flints  so  often 
found  in  caches,  although  smaller  than  most  of  these.  It  is  of  a  light 
brownish  grey  flinty  limestone,  and  is  quite  thin  and  sharp.  The 
length  is  two  and  three  eighths  inches,  and  it  was  found  on  the  Seneca 
river.  Although  this  form,  being  symmetrical,  is  popularly  classed 
with  the  arrows,  its  proper  place  seems  to  be  among  the  knives. 

Fig.  96  is  a  pretty  stemmed  and  shouldered  arrow-head  of  red 
jasper,  from  Bald  wins  ville,  and  is  but  little  over  one  and  one  half 
inches  in  length.  While  articles  of  yellow  jasper  are  quite  frequent 
in  New  York,  those  of  red  jasper  are  rare,  and  sometimes,  even  then, 
the  color  may  have  been  changed  by  heat.  Fig.  97  has  much  the 
same  outline,  but  is  distinctly  grooved  at  the  base.     It  is  a  fine 
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article,  of  blue  flinty  limestone,  and  is  one  and  five  eighths  inches  long. 
It  comes  from  the  same  vicinity.  From  its  general  width  Fig.  98 
would  be  called  an  arrow-head  by  many,  and  yet  its  general  character 
is  that  of  a  perforator.  The  worn  appearance  of  the  point  tends  to 
confirm  this  view,  though  this  may  have  come  in  other  ways,  as  in 
digging,  for  which  it  seems  partially  fitted.  There  are  so  many  forms 
intermediate  between  the  arrow  and  the  drill,  that  it  is  now  described 
with  the  former,  in  spite  of  a  strong  conviction  that  it  belongs  to 
the  latter.  It  is  coarsely  flaked,  and  is  two  and  one  eighth  inches 
long.    This  also  is  from  the  Seneca  river. 

Fig.  99  is  of  purplish  flint,  thick  and  smooth,  and  is  two  inches 
long.  It  is  a  form  not  so  common  in  arrows  as  in  spears,  and  this 
is  round  pointed.  The  rounded  base  is  found  almost  ever)rwhere, 
but  perhaps  is  nowhere  very  common.  This  fine  specimen  is  from 
the  Seneca  river,  where  the  larger  forms  sometimes  occur.  Fig.  100 
is  a  triangular  arrow-head  of  common  hornstone,  from  Onondaga 
lake.  Its  special  feature  is  the  straight  and  expanded  base,  which 
is  also  quite  sharp.    The  length  is  one  inch. 

Fig.  loi  is  a  broken  article,  but  given  to  show  a  good  example  of 
what  has  been  called  here  the  needle  point.  It  is  very  attenuated, 
and  the  section  added  will  show  how  thin  and  delicate  it  is  in  every 
way.  This  fragment  is  of  very  thin,  dark  blue  flint,  now  about  two 
inches  long,  and  nearly  one  and  one  quarter  wide.  It  was  found 
on  the  Seneca  river,  where  similar  specimens  sometimes  occur, 
though  not  very  often.  If  found  elsewhere  they  have  not  been 
reported,  but  they  are  so  often  broken  that  they  may  have  escaped 
attention. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  arrow-heads  figured  are  from  Onondaga 
county  and  vicinity,  partly  because  these  were  easily  accessible,  but 
partly,  also,  because  there  they  are  found  in  greater  variety  than  in 
most  other  places,  this  arising  from  natural  causes  very  important  to 
primitive  man.  Notable  forms  from  other  parts  have  been  figured 
when  possible. 

While  it  is  of  importance  to  know  how  widely  some  leading  forms 
are  distributed,  and  what  is  their  comparative  abundance,  the  study 
of  man's  early  history  here  requires  that  some  unusual  forms  should 
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be  recorded  and  illustrated.  These  are  often  the  links  which  serve 
to  connect  widely  separated  sites.  The  knowledge  already  gained 
of  the  primitive  articles  used  by  the  Iroquois,  three  centuries  ago^ 
has  become  of  great  and  increasing  value,  and  will  hereafter  aid  in 
solving  many  problems.  Different  nations  and  ages  had  differing 
fashions,  and  the  characteristic  articles  used  and  left  behind,  will 
throw  much  light  on  the  early  people  of  New  York.  To  collect  these 
articles  for  careful  comparison,  to  illustrate  them  so  faithfully  that 
distant  students  may  have  the  most  significant  facts  before  them,  is 
something  worthy  of  the  attention  of  *a  state  which  has  already  done 
so  much  in  the  cause  of  science. 

SPBAR8 

As  with  arrows,  so  is  it  difficult  to  place  an  exact  line  between 
knives  and  spears.  Indeed  the  primitive  spear  may  often  have  been 
but  a  knife  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  as  men  in  more  recent 
times  have  armed  themselves,  when  lacking  suitable  weapons.  Even 
arrow-heads  may  have  been  put  to  the  same  use  in  time  of  need. 
Spears  and  knives  may  both  have  been  leaf-shaped,  stemmed  or 
notched,  and  may  not  differ  in  the  least  in  outline.  Often  the  thick- 
ness and  sharpness  are  the  only  distinctive  features.  As  regards  size, 
this  does  not  effect  knives,  but  usually  small  points  are  called  arrows, 
and  the  large  ones  spears. 

Dr  C.  C.  Abbott  made  a  division  of  spears  and  lances,  while 
L.  H.  Morgan,  in  his  League  of  the  Iroquois,  omits  spears  from  his 
description  of  their  weapons.  In  his  subsequent  account,  in  the 
Regents  report  for  1852,  he  says  that  they  did  not  use  them,  and 
although  he  simply  asserted  this  it  was  not  without  some  reason. 
Spears  do  not  generally  appear  in  early  pictures,  nor  are  they  usually 
mentioned  in  accounts  of  early  indian  armor.  As  far  as  the  pictures 
go,  this  is  of  little  importance.  They  were  sometimes,  perhaps  usu- 
ally, drawn  by  European  artists  from  descriptions  given  them,  and 
they  availed  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  art.  Champlain  expressly 
said  that  the  Mohawk  chiefs,  whom  he  killed  in  1609,  wore  arrow- 
proof  armor,  but  in  the  picture  they  are  as  naked  as  all  their  followers. 
Capt.  John  Smith  said  of  the  Virginia  indians, '  They  of  Accawmack 
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use  staves  like  unto  javelins,  headed  with  bone.  With  these  they 
dart  fish  swimming  in  the  water.'  This,  however,  may  have  been 
like  the  early  Iroquois  bone  harpoon,  barbed  only  on  one  side.  The 
wooden  sword,  worn  on  the  back,  and  sometimes  with  a  deer's  antler 
inserted,  was  mentioned  by  him,  but  no  farther  described.  A  strong 
point  in  regard  to  use  is  that  on  no  Iroquois  site  in  New  York,  has 
any  early  article  been  found  which  could  be  called  a  stone  spear- 
head.   At  an  early  day  they  were  abundant. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  his  picture  of  Atotarho,  David  Cusick 
placed  a  spear  in  the  hand  of  one  of  the  messengers.  Bruyas  has 
allusions  to  spears  in  his  early  Mohawk  lexicon,  and  their  occasional 
.use  may  be  inferred  from  the  Jesuit  relations,  but  somewhat  obscurely. 
The  Iroquois  sword,  whatever  that  may  have  been,  was  often  men- 
tioned. Schoolcraft  gives  the  word  for  spear  in  several  Iroquois  dia- 
lects, and  Zeisberger  uses  for  lance  the  name  which  appears  in 
another  lexicon,  half  a  century  earlier.  One  Virginia  picture  has 
Indians  with  fishing  spears,  but  these  are  described  as  having  wooden 
points,  not  metal  or  stone.  A  weapon  so  useful  was  not  likely  to  be 
abandoned  until  a  substitute  was  found,  but  it  seems  certain  that  the 
large  stone  spear-head  was  not  generally  in  use  here  three  hundred 
years  ago.    History  and  archeology  agree  in  this. 

This  is  another  of  the  curious  proofs  of  a  change  in  race  and 
occupation.  Iroquois  and  Algonquin  alike  seem  to  have  known 
little  of  the  higher  stone  art  of  their  predecessors,  and  a  weapon  once 
everywhere  abundant,  had  almost  ceased  to  exist.  A  sweeping 
change  had  passed  over  the  land,  and  the  new  comers  did  not  inherit 
the  arts  of  the  old.  If  they  did  not,  how  could  they  have  been  their 
descendants?  Allowing  for  every  resemblance,  there  is  still  a  wide 
gulf  between  the  indian  of  our  northern  and  eastern  states,  as  first 
known  to  the  whites,  and  those  who  preceded  him.  This  difference 
can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  those  who  have  early  sites  of  a 
known  age,  to  examine. 

Spear-heads  vary  greatly  in  character,  and  still  more  in  size,  if  we 
make  the  minimum  two  and  one  half  inches  in  length.  In  many 
places  this  would  compel  us  to  reckon  more  spears  than  arrows;  and 
if  we  remember  the  vast  numbers  carried  off  —  for  these  naturally 
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first  attracted  attention  by  their  size  —  the  disproportion  will  appear 
still  greater.  At  the  time  of  colonization  and  earlier,  the  Indian's 
bow  and  arrows  almost  alone  attracted  attention.  If  the  larger  points 
are  all  spear-heads,  his  predecessors  must  have  been  as  conspicuous 
for  these.  The  difficulty  might  be  solved  by  supposing  the  bow  to 
have  been  a  very  recent  invention  in  America.  It  is  rather  probable, 
as  said  before,  that  we  have  placed  too  low  a  limit  on  arrows,  while 
forgetting  how  much  of  forest  and  river  archery  was  at  very  short 
range. 

This  significant  disproportion  will  appear  in  almost  any  good 
collection.  In  the  classified  list  prepared  by  Mr  A.  E.  Douglass,  he 
has  261  New  York  spears  and  963  arrows ;  from  the  country  at  large 
2172  spears  and  8396  arrows,  or  less  than  one  fourth,  and  this  would 
be  a  fair  proportion  elsewhere.  Now  in  New  York  no  spear-heads 
appear  on  Iroquoian  sites,  which  supply  many  small  stone  arrow- 
heads, so  that  the  New  York  proportion  of  early  spears  and  arrows 
will  be  yet  more  equal.  Supposing  the  bow  and  spear  were  at  first 
used  together,  we  would  conclude  that  the  arrow-heads  should  vastly 
exceed  the  spears;  but  under  the  present  classification  they  do  not. 
It  is  evident  that  this  subject  needs  reconsideration. 

While  speaking  of  this  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  farther 
upon  ihdian  arms,  which  here  included  both  less  and  more  than  is 
popularly  known. 

As  has  been  said,  early  accounts  make  no  direct  mention  of  the 
spear,  although  there  seem  allusions  to  it.  That  used  in  fishing  was 
altogether  of  a  different  kind.  The  bow  was  not  the  short  one,  so 
efficient  in  the  hands  of  horsemen,  but  rivaled  the  long  bows  of 
England,  while  the  arrows  often  exceeded  the  cloth  yard  shaft.  Capt. 
John  Smith  said  of  the  Sasquehanocks,  that  such  great  and  well  pro- 
portioned men  were  seldom  seen,  and  that  they  had  bows,  arrows 
and  clubs  in  proportion.  Their  arrows  were  five  quarters  of  a  yard 
in  length,  and  in  the  picture  of  one  of  their  chiefs,  his  bow  reaches 
above  his  head.  These  were  of  the  Iroquoian  family,  and  in  Cham- 
plain's  pictures  of  encounters  with  the  Iroquois  proper,  the  long  bow 
is  everywhere  seen.  We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  this  bow,  still 
made  by  their  descendants,  was  that  commonly  used  in  our  forests 
in  early  days. 
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Of  the  making  of  the  bow  and 'arrow  something  may  be  said  later, 
in  connection  with  some  peculiar  curved  scrapers,  admirably  adapted 
for  this  work,  but  yet  too  rare  to  have  been  commonly  used.  Capt. 
Smith,  again,  says  that  the  Virginia  indians  made  their  bows  by 
scraping  them  with  shells,  and  the  Iroquois  may  often  have  done 
the  same,  as  they  used  shells  for  knives.  The  arrow  shaft  was 
straightened  in  several  ways,  and  the  Onondagas  have  not  lost  the 
art  yet.  It  was  headed  with  almost  any  hard  and  sharp  material,  or 
might  be  made  entirely  of  wood.  The  arrow  point  might  be  fastened 
merely  with  gum,  in  the  cleft  shaft,  or  be  bound  on  with  sinew  or 
thread.  An  Onondaga  recently  had  a  triangular  stone  arrow  given 
him  to  affix  to  a  shaft.  He  at  once  cleft  the  shaft,  insef-ted  the  stone, 
took  a  piece  of  thin  sinew,  dexterously  and  neatly  wound  it  about 
the  wood  and  stone,  and  the  arrow  was  ready  for  deadly  use.  Differ- 
ent nations  used  different  arrows.  Thus  the  Sasquehanocks  had 
stone  points,  shaped  like  a  heart,  an  inch  broad,  and  an  inch  and  a 
half  or  more  long.  It  is  probable  that  in  this  way  Capt.  Smith  de- 
scribed the  indented  triangular  arrow-head,  as  the  Sasquehanocks 
were  of  the  same  family  as  the  Iroquois.  The  latter  used  triangular 
arrows  almost  exclusively.  The  force  exerted  by  these  simple 
weapons  was  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the  colonists. 

Shields  were  ever)rwhere  in  use  among  the  Iroquois  but  soon 
disappeared  before  firearms.  Smith  speaks  highly  of  those  of  the 
Massawomeks,  who  seem  to  have  been  either  the  Eries,  or  a  nation 
allied  to  them,  and  not  the  historic  Iroquois,  as  many  have  supposed, 
although  of  that  great  family.  Their  light  targets  were  '  made  of 
little  small  sticks,  woven  betwixt  strings  of  their  hempe  and  silke 
grasse,  as  is  our  cloth,  but  so  firmly  that  no  arrow  can  possibly 
pierce  them.'  There  was  evidently  nothing  like  these  in  Virginia, 
and  those  he  had  and  used  were  everywhere  recognized  at  once,  as 
were  their  other  arms.  Champlain  describes  the  armor  of  the  Mo- 
hawks in  1609,  very  briefly.  *  They  were  provided  with  arrow-proof 
armor,  woven  of  cotton  thread  and  wood.'  Corlaer  saw  a  sham  fight 
among  the  Mohawks  in  1634.  '  Some  of  them  wore  armor  and 
helmet  that  they  make  themselves  of  thin  reeds  and  strings,  so  well 
that  no  arrow  nor  axe  can  pass  through  to  wound  them.'  Similar 
passages  might  be  quoted  from  others. 
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The  Algonquins  used  shields  of  a  rectangular  form,  and  a  Dutch 
writer  of  1671  says  that  these  covered  the  body  up  to  the  shoulders. 
In  fighting  these  could  be  set  on  the  ground,  leaving  both  arms  free. 
A  Jesuit  father,  writing  of  a  Canadian  chief  in  1633,  said  that  he 
*  bore  with  him  a  very  large  buckler,  very  long  and  very  wide;  it 
covered  all  my  body  easily,  and  went  from  my  feet  up  to  my  chest. 
They  raise  it  and  cover  themselves  entirely  with  it.  It  was  riiade  of 
a  single  piece  of  very  light  cedar.  I  do  not  know  how  they  can 
smooth  so  large  and  wide  a  board  with  their  knives.  It  was  a  little 
bent  or  curved  in  order  the  better  to  cover  the  body;  and  in  order 
that  the  strokes  of  arrows,  or  of  blows  coming  to  split  it,  should  not 
carry  away  the  piece,  he  had  sewed  it  above  and  below  with  a  cord  of 
skin.  They  do  not  carry  these  shields  on  the  arm;  they  pass  the  cord  . 
which  sustains  them  over  the  right  shoulder,  protecting  the  left  side; 
and  when  they  have  aimed  their  blow  they  have  only  to  draw  back 
the  right  side  to  cover  themselves.' 

The  use  of  the  war  club  is  well  known,  and  this  implement,  with  or 
without  a  stone  axe  or  antler  inserted,  was  the  original  tomahawk. 
The  French  writers  often  speak  of  the  swords  of  the  Iroquois  and 
others,  but  without  any  precise  description.  They  were  sometimes 
fastened  to  poles  by  the  Algonquins  and  used  as  spears.  Stones  or 
shells  were  used  as  knives,  but  the  white  man's  knife  soon  supplanted 
these;  and  this  was  the  lot  of  the  stone  axe,  which  was  not  grooved 
among  the  Iroquois,  nor  was  it  usually  in  New  York  or  Canada. 
First,  the  French  trade  axe,  and  then  the  smaller  steel  tomahawk, 
became  favorites,  while  guns  took  the  place  of  bows  and  arrows. 

Although  spear-heads  present  a  few  varieties  in  New  York  not 
common  here  in  arrows,  so  many  are  essentially  the  same,  except  in 
size,  that  they  will  require  fewer  illustrations.  They  are  quite  often  of 
fine  or  showy  materials,  and  are  as  variable  in  coarseness  or  delicacy 
of  work  as  in  other  ways. 

Leaf  shaped  spear-heads  are  often  quite  large.  One  of  common 
flint,  from  Baldwinsville,  has  lost  half  an  inch  from  its  tip,  and  is  still 
nine  inches  long,  with  an  extreme  width  of  two  and  three  quarters 
inches.  The  base  is  neatly  rounded,  and  the  outline  that  which 
botanists  term  lanceolate.    This  form  is  common  and  when  thin  may 
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be  termed  a  knife.  Fig.  102  from  Oswego  county  is  a  fine  example 
of  this  type  of  spear.  It  is  of  pure  white  flint,  and  six  and  one  half 
inches  long.  Articles  of  this  showy  material  are  frequent  there,  and 
are  usually  thin  and  finely  worked.  An  early  trail  crossed  that 
county  from  Oneida  lake  to  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St  Lawrence,  and 
the  many  travelers  lost  some  fine  articles  on  the  way.  Between  that 
trail  and  the  Hudson  river  very  few  of  the  best  early  relics  occur, 
as  the  Mohawk  presented  few  temptations  to  those  in  search  of  game. 

Fig.  103  has  a  straighter  base  than  the  last,  and  is  not  as  neat  in 
outline.  It  is  quite  thick,  being  eleven  sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  the 
short  diameter,  and  five  and  one  eighth  inches  long.  The  material 
is  grey  flint,  and  it  comes  from  the  east  side  of  Skaneateles  lake,  in 
the  town  of  Spofford.  Another  good  example  of  this  form  is  from 
the  east  end  of  Oneida  lake,  and  is  but  three  and  seven  eighths  inches 
in  length.  A  broad  and  fine  one,  with  a  slightly  concave  base,  from 
St  Lawrence  county,  is  of  white  quartz,  quite  neatly  chipped  for  this 
material.    It  is  four  inches  long  and  one  and  seven  eighths  broad. 

Fig.  104  is  an  example  of  a  frequent  and  variable  form,  having  a 
three-sided  base.  The  edges  may  be  straight  or  convex,  and  the 
thickness  varies  much.  This  comes  from  the  north  shore  of  Oneida 
lake,  and  is  of  black  flint,  five  and  five  eighths  inclies  long,  and  half 
an  inch  thick.  These  could  only  have  been  spears.  A  fine  and 
larger  one  of  common  drab  flint,  from  Baldwinsville,  is  six  and  one 
half  inches  long  by  two  and  three  quarters  wide.  This  has  convex 
edges.  Flinty  limestone  is  a  frequent  material  for  these,  and  one 
from  near  Oneida  lake,  similar  in  form  to  the  last,  but  little  over  four 
inches  long,  is  made  of  birdseye  limestone.  Fig.  105  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  these,  made  of  common  flint,  and  is  seven  inches  long.  It 
is  very  neat  and  symmetrical,  and  the  form  is  the  one  so  common  in 
New  York  caches,  though  rarely  as  large  as  this.  Large  spears  of 
this  outline  are  not  rare. 

Those  of  a  more  triangular  form  are  often  knives,  but  spears  will 
be  found  among  them.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  figure  many  of 
these,  or  even  to  describe  more  than  representative  forms.  A  broad 
and  massive  one  of  common  flint,  from  Onondaga  lake,  is  five  inches 
long,  and  has  a  width  of  nearly  two  and  three  quarters  inches.    The 
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base  is  concave,  with  rounded  angles,  and  the  edges  gracefully  curve 
to  the  sharp  point.  One  of  similar  length  and  general  outline,  from 
the  same  place,  is  little  more  than  half  this  width.  Fig.  io6  shows 
a  beautiful  spear  or  knife  of  fine  white  and  somewhat  translucent 
quartz,  from  Oneida  lake.  It  is  so  thin  and  even  that  it  might  well 
be  called  a  knife,  but  it  would  have  served  for  a  spear  quite  as  well. 
The  length  is  four  and  seven  eighths  inches,  and  it  is  scarcely  three 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  The  greatest  breadth  would  have  been  full 
two  inches,  had  not  an  angle  of  the  base  been  broken.  Another 
beautiful  example  of  dark  jasper,  from  the  shores  of  the  same  lake,  is 
nine  and  three  eighths  inches  long,  and  two  and  seven  eighths  wide. 
The  base  is  straight,  and  the  convex  sides  slightly  expand  toward 
the  center.  A  beautiful  lance-head  from  the  Oswego  river,  has  lost 
half  an  inch  from  its  point,  but  is  still  seven  and  three  quarters  inches 
long.  It  is  one  and  seven  eighths  inches  wide  at  the  slightly  curved 
base,  whence  it  tapers  to  the  point.  A  similar  one  of  grey  quartz, 
from  the  same  place,  is  five  inches  long,  and  two  inches  wide.  The 
straight  edges  taper  almost  to  the  point,  which  they  form  by  quickly 
curved  lines.  Fig.  107  is  a  very  handsome  one  of  white  mottled 
quartz,  three  and  five  eighths  inches  long,  and  is  also  from  Oswego 
county.  The  base  is  slightly  rounded,  almost  immediately  reaching 
the  extreme  width  of  one  and  five  sixteenths  inches,  and  thence  slop- 
ing in  nearly  straight  lines  to  the  point. 

Fig.  108  is  a  very  remarkable  specimen  in  every  way.  It  is  a 
fragment  of  a  very  large  spear  apparently,  and  is  very  evenly  chipped. 
The  materia!  is  a  dark  green  jasper,  and  the  straight  and  sharp  base 
is  four  inches  wide.  The  thickness  is  but  five  eighths  inches.  Nine 
inches  from  the  base,  where  it  is  broken,  it  is  three  inches  wide,  and 
if  continued  on  the  same  straight  lines  to  a  sharp  point,  it  would 
have  been  nearly  or  quite  three  feet  long.  It  is  hardly  probable  that 
this  could  have  been.  It  is  remarkably  flat,  and  possibly  may  have 
been  used  as  an  axe,  the  base  forming  the  cutting  edge,  in  that  case. 

Stemmed  forms  occur,  with  and  without  notches.  Fig.  109  is  quite 
broad,  and  has  parallel  sides,  slightly  notched  at  the  expanded  base. 
The  point  is  quite  obtuse,  and  the  full  length  three  and  three  quarters 
inches,  with  an  average  breadth  of  one  and  five  eighths  inches.   The 
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material  is  a  brownish  drab  flint,  and  it  was  found  south  of  the  Oneida 
river.  It  would  have  served  quite  as  well  as  a  knife.  Fig.  i  lo  is  one 
of  the  simpler  forms,  with  rounded  stem,  but  ruder  than  in  some 
examples,  partly  from  its  material.  This  is  white  translucent  quartz, 
which  allows  little  opportunity  for  delicate  work.  This  form  is  fre- 
quent in  many  materials,  and  a  beautiful  one  of  chalcedony,  with 
slightly  rounded  base,  and  four  and  one  eighth  inches  long,  comes 
from  the  town  of  Van  Buren,  south  of  the  Seneca  riv#.  It  is  quite 
broad,  with  convex  edges,  and  is  slightly  mottled.  A  much  larger 
one,  of  reddish  brown  jasper,  six  and  one  quarter  inches  long,  and 
three  inches  wide,  has  a  point  so  broad  and  rounded  as  to  suggest  a 
spade.  This  is  from  Brewerton,  and  is  coarsely  chipped,  though  fine 
in  outline. 

Fig.  Ill  is  a  fine  beveled  spear-head  of  drab  flint,  found  on  the 
Seneca  river  southwest  of  Three  River  Point.  It  is  three  and  seven 
sixteenths  inches  long,  and  about  one  and  one  eighth  inches  broad. 
This  is  narrow  for  a  beveled  spear-head,  and  of  course  there  is  a 
possibility  of  its  being  used  as  a  scraper.  In  this  example  there  is  a 
notch  in  each  lateral  edge  and  the  base  is  slightly  wider  than  the 
blade.  Simple  notched  forms  like  this  are  frequent  in  many  sizes 
and  materials,  but  beveled  implements  are  much  rarer.  Many  spear- 
heads occur  with  straight  sides,  but  these  are  rarely  parallel.  The 
last  four  figures,  all  on  one  plate,  are  represented  three  fourths  of 
the  actual  diameter. 

Fig.  112  is  a  fine  notched  spear-head,  with  a  small  base.  It  is  of 
common  flint,  six  inches  long,  and  the  greatest  width  is  nearly  mid- 
way, where  it  reaches  two  inches.  It  comes  from  Baldwinsville,  and, 
like  most  spears,  is  quite  symmetrical.  One  much  like  it,  but  of  light 
blue  flint,  was  found  at  Cross  lake.  This  approaches  the  double 
notched  form.  Fig.  113  has  also  a  small  base,  and  one  perfectly 
simple.  It  is  of  a  grey  flinty  limestone,  and  comes  from  the  town  of 
Elbridge.  It  is  a  trifle  over  six  inches  long,  with  an  extreme  width 
of  one  and  three  quarters  inches,  and  is  very  symmetrical  and  neatly 
worked. 

Fig.  114  is  a  beautiful  notched  spear  or  knife,  made  of  a  material 
much  resembling  moss  agate,  and  often  used  in  these  larger  imple- 
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ments.  In  flaking,  this  does  not  produce  as  sharp  lines,  nor  always 
as  symmetrical  forms,  but  the  effect  is  often  fine.  This  is  broader 
than  usual  with  this  material,  and  is  almost  three  and  one  half  inches 
long.  It  comes  from  the  Seneca  river,  where  articles  of  similar 
material  often  occur. 

Fig.  115  is  a  very  slender  flint  spear-head  from  the  town  of  Wilna, 
Jefferson  county.  It  is  broadly  notched  near  the  base,  and  is  four 
and  one  quaiter  inches  long,  with  a  width  of  much  less  than  an  inch. 
The  base  is  about  as  broad  as  any  part,  and  the  slender  form  is  not 
rare. 

Fig.  1 16  is  much  like  one  already  described,  but  has  double  notches 
on  each  side,  although  of  a  different  character  from  those  usually 
found.  The  base  contracts  to  a  point,  and  the  notches  are  widely 
apart.  It  is  a  fine  article  of  light  grey  flint,  four  and  one  quarter 
inches  long,  and  was  found  in  Oswego  county,  north  of  Brewerton, 
and  half  a  mile  from  Oneida  lake.  The  double  notched  spears  seem 
more  common  in  that  vicinity  than  elsewhere,  but  this  specimen  is 
not  of  the  usual  type. 

Quite  massive  and  coarse  spear-heads  occur  in  several  places, 
usually  made  of  a  grey  quartzite,  unsuitable  for  fine  work.  On^  of 
these,  from  Baldwinsville,  is  quite  thick,  and  six  inches  long  by  two 
and  one  eighth  inches  broad.  Fig.  117  is  a  good  example  from  the 
same  place,  which  is  five  and  one  half  inches  in  length.  Another 
from  Owego,  in  Tioga  county,  is  five  and  three  quarters  inches  long, 
with  an  extreme  width  of  two  and  three  eighths  inches.  In  this, 
however,  the  blade  quickly  contracts  above  the  notch,  giving  the 
implement  a  much  more  slender  appearance.  Articles  of  this  kind 
seem  quite  uniform  in  size.  Fig.  1 18  much  resembles  these  in  form, 
especially  the  last  described,  but  is  much  smaller,  and  of  a  variegated 
hornstone,  a  little  over  two  and  one  eighth  inches  long,  but  the  point 
is  slightly  broken.    It  comes  from  the  Oswego  river. 

A  broad  form  of  the  material  resembling  moss  agate  has  been 
already  given.  They  are  usually  longer  and  more  slender.  One  of 
this  description  is  from  Baldwinsville,  and  is  five  inches  long.  It  is 
a  very  fine  example,  a  little  unsymmetrical,  rather  broadly  notched, 
and  might  be  called  a  knife  if  it  were  sharper.    Fig.  119  is  one  of  the 
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finest  of  these,  but  has  lost  the  extreme  point,  having  been  originally 
a  little  over  five  inches  long.  It  has  two  notches  on  each  side,  and 
the  surface  is  flatter  and  straighter  than  in  others  of  this  material, 
while  it  is  also  more  slender.  It  was  recently  plowed  up  near  Three 
River  Point. 

These  spears  and  arrows  with  more  than  one  notch  on  each  side 
are  but  moderately  rare,  and  are  of  wide  distribution  in  New  York, 
as  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  country.  Dr  Rau  figured  a 
broken  one  from  Maine,  made  of  brown  jasper,  whose  full  length 
would  have  been  six  and  one  quarter  inches.  He  marked  this  as 
'  quite  exceptional,'  and  it  had  three  notches  on  each  side.  It  is  of 
the  usual  New  York  form.  Dr  Abbott  did  not  place  this  among  his 
New  Jersey  forms,  nor  does  it  appear  in  Mr  Fowke's  chipped  imple- 
ments of  the  Mississippi  basin  and  the  southern  states.  The  writer 
does  not  find  it  in  his  collection  of  outlines  of  rare  articles  in  Ohio. 
One  occurs  in  the  collection  of  the  Canadian  institute,  in  Toronto, 
which  is  three  and  one  half  inches  long,  and  has  double  notches,  but 
there  it  is  also  called  rare,  and  more  have  come  under  the  writer's 
eye  in  central  New  York,  within  a  radius  of  a  dozen  miles,  than  haye 
been  reported  in  all  the  country  elsewhere.  It  might  be  considered 
a  New  York  form. 

A  broken  one  of  white  flint  comes  from  the  Seneca  river,  and  has 
two  distinct  broad  notches  on  each  side,  with  others  which  are  ob- 
scure. This  fragment  is  now  two  and  three  quarters  inches  long,  with 
straight  edges,  tapering  from  a  base  one  and  one  half  inches  wide. 
The  original  length  would  have  been  four  and  one  half  inches,  unless 
it  had  a  rounded  obtuse  point,  as  in  the  next.  Fig.  120  is  a  fine 
article  from  Oswego  Falls,  and  is  of  greenish  white  flint,  four  and 
three  eighths  inches  long.  The  double  notches  are  much  more  dis- 
tinct than  in  the  fragment  just  described.  One  of  white  flint  comes 
from  the  Mohawk  valley,  and  is  five  inches  long,  with  three  notches 
on  each  side.  Another,  made  of  red  jasper,  is  from  Brewerton,  and 
is  three  inches  long,  with  double  notches.  Similar  ones  occur  there. 
A  well  wrought  one  of  drab  flint,  from  the  same  place,  is  three  and 
one  half  inches  long,  and  has  double  notches.  A  smaller  and  broadly 
triangular  specimen,  of  common  flint,  comes  from  Skaneateles  lake. 
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It  has  double  notches,  and  is  two  and  seven  eighths  inches  long. 
Fig.  134  was  inadvertently  placed  out  of  its  proper  order,  but  is  in 
every  way  the  finest  of  these  yet  found.  The  material  is  clouded 
quartz,  and  thus  the  flaking  produced  no  conspicuous  lines  on  the 
surface,  but  the  outline  is  very  neatly  wrought.  It  is  six  and  one 
half  inches  long,  and  was  found  in  removing  a  stump  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  north  of  Brewerton,  in  1896.  It  is  flat  and  thin,  and  nearly 
two  inches  wide,  but  its  prominent  feature  is  the  number  of  notches, 
five  on  one  edge  and  six  on  the  other.  The  base  is  truncate,  and  the 
edges  slightly  curving  to  the  sharp  point. 

Fig.  121  is  a  good  example  of  a  thin  and  narrowly  notched  spear- 
head of  common  homstone,  quite  sharp,  and  attenuated  at  the  point. 
It  is  about  two  and  five  eighths  inches  long,  and  is  a  very  frequent 
form.  This  specimen  is  from  the  Seneca  river,  as  is  the  next.  Fig. 
122  is  also  of  hornstone,  but  quite  thick,  and  slightly  shouldered. 
The  base  is  long,  and  does  not  expand,  but  is  rounded  at  the  end.  It 
is  three  and  one  eighth  inches  from  extreme  base  to  the  point,  and  is 
typical  of  a  large  class,  very  widely  distributed. 

Fig.  123  is  a  notable  spear-head  from  Owego,  near  the  Susque- 
hanna river.  It  is  of  a  blue  grey  flint,  seven  and  one  quarter  inches 
long,  and  is  a  very  rare  if  not  unique  form.  Either  end  might  have 
been  used  for  a  spear,  had  occasion  required,  but  apparently  this  was 
the  office  of  the  longer  and  slender  part.  This  had  mostly  concave 
edges,  rounding  to  the  point.  The  shorter  and  broader  portion  has 
convex  edges  throughout.  The  whole  implement  is  neatly  wrought 
throughout. 

Some  stemmed  spear-heads  have  concave  bases;  perhaps  no  great 
distinction,  and  yet  one  which  has  attracted  attention.  Many  others, 
slender,  but  of  the  notched  arrow  form,  are  made  of  white  flint,  a 
favorite  material  for  spears,  but  obviously  brought  a  long  distance. 
Wliile  fine  examples  they  present  few  peculiar  features.  Stemmed 
spear-heads  with  a  convex  expanding  base  are  also  frequent,  and  are 
usually  notched.  Fig.  125  shows  a  parallel  sided  form  from  Skane- 
ateles.  It  is  of  drab  flint,  two  and  seven  eighths  inches  long,  and  one 
and  one  eighth  inches  wide.  While  it  is  notched,  the  general  outline 
is  a  long  pentagon.    Much  like  this,  but  larger,  is  one  from  Queens- 
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bury.  Judging  from  collectors'  reports,  fine  spears  may  not  be  fre- 
quent in  that  part  of  New  York.  In  the  former  Wagman  collection, 
made  at  Saratoga  and  near  Lake  George,  but  36  spear-heads  were 
catalogued.  The  largest  was  six  and  one  half  by  two  inches,  and 
another,  six  by  one  and  one  half  inches,  had  serrate  edges.  This 
collection  was  sold  and  dispersed  in  1886.  In  Holden's  History  of 
the  town  of  Qxieensbury,  however,  we  are  told  that  arrows,  spears,  and 
other  indian  relics  are  found  at  every  carrying  place  between  Albany 
and  Montreal,  and  this  we  might  have  expected.  Mr  Holden  adds 
that  while  gun  flints,  bullets,  stone  arrows  and  spears  were  spread 
broadcast  in  Queensbury,  there  were  particular  places  where  they 
were  found  abundantly. 

Out  of  the  many  examples  of  spear-heads  but  one  more  will  be 
noted  now.  Fig.  124  is  a  broad  and  thin  chalcedony  implement  from 
Baldwinsville.  It  is  triangular,  with  an  indented  base  and  convex 
edges.  The  length  is  four  and  one  eighth  inches,  and  it  is  a  little 
over  two  inches  wide.  One  peculiarity  of  this  fine  article  is  the  neat 
and  small  notches,  which  are  almost  circular. 

KHIVBS 

The  ruder  forms  of  knives  require  but  slight  attention,  as  almost 
any  flake  or  piece  of  hornstone  might  serve  a  temporary  purpose, 
whether  large  or  small.  Early  accounts  show  us  an  extensive  use  of 
bivalve  shells,  with  or  without  alteration.  Few  of  these  can  be  found 
now,  but  the  rude  stone  knives  are  abundant  in  many  places,  and  are 
interesting  as  showing,  not  so  much  progress  in  economic  arts,  as 
the  frequent  utilizing  of  otherwise  waste  material.  A  flint  chip  was 
neatly  edged  on  one  side,  or  more,  and  did  all  that  was  required 
without  farther  elaboration.  Fig.  126  is  the  type  of  many  rather  large 
and  straight  pieces,  triangular  in  section,  which  were  often  used  as 
knives,  and  might  have  served  for  scrapers.  One  angle  or  edge  is 
left  without  farther  work,  but  one  or  both  of  the  other  two  may  be 
delicately  chipped  for  more  effective  use.  Of  course  these  could  have 
been  employed  only  in  very  simple  ways.  This  one  is  of  grey  flint, 
and  comes  from  Seneca  river,  where  the  form  is  frequent  on  many 
camp  sites.  The  length  of  this  specimen  is  three  and  one  quarter 
Indies,  and  one  angle  is  quite  obtuse. 
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Many  rude  knives,  large  and  small,  were  nearly  circular,  and  these 
also  will  require  but  slight  notice.  They  are  chipped  to  a  sharp  edge 
all  around,  and  may  sometimes  have  served  as  scrapers,  although  they 
do  not  have  their  peculiar  features.  The  leaf  shape  is  also  very  com- 
mon and  of  wide  distribution,  varying  from  very  small  to  very  large. 
A  very  long  one  of  brown  flinty  limestone,  seven  inches  in  length, 
has  a  surface  greatly  curved,  being  convex  on  one  side,  and  concave 
on  the  other.  The  concave  surface  is  a  large  single  flake,  except  for 
the  chipping  along  the  edge.  This  special  form  is  not  rare,  and  is 
almost  as  much  scraper  as  knife.  The  one  described  is  tw^o  and  one 
half  inches  wide.  Another  of  dark  hornstone,  from  Oswego  Falls,  is 
a  typical  leaf-shaped  knife,  five  and  one  half  inches  long  by  two  inches 
broad. 

Fig.  127  is  interesting,  as  being  one  of  23  found  in  the 
mound  at  Greene,  Chenango  county.  It  is  of  yellow  jasper,  three 
and  three  quarters  inches  long  and  two  inches  wide,  and  may  have 
been  buried  there  long  after  the  mound  was  made.  In  the  Annals  of 
Binghamton,  it  is  stated  that  'At  one  point  in  the  mound  a  large 
number,  perhaps  two  hundred  arrow-heads,  were  discovered,  col- 
lected in  a  heap.  They  were  of  the  usual  form,  and  of  yellow  or  black 
flint.  Another  pile  of  60  or  more,  was  found  in  another  place  in 
the  same  mound.  A  smaller  leaf-shaped  knife  of  yellow  jasper,  two 
and  three  quarters  inches  long,  also  came  from  a  grave  in  Greene, 
as  reported,  but  may  alsp  have  been  from  this  mound,  so  many 
articles  of  yellow  jasper  having  been  taken  from  it. 

A  very  large  and  rude  knife,  seven  and  one  quarter  inches  long, 
also  came  from  a  cache  of  19  pieces  at  Baldwinsville.  It  was 
an  unusually  rough  and  mixed  lot,  nearly  all  of  yellowish  jasper, 
tinged  with  brown.  Most  of  the  pieces  had  the  form  usual  in  caches, 
but  some  were  of  ruder  outlines,  and  a  few  could  only  have  been 
utilized  as  scrapers. 

Knives  which  are  elliptical,  or  of  a  long  diamond  form,  pointed  at 
both  ends,  are  often  very  fine,  and  are  by  no  means  rare.  Fig.  128  is 
of  drab  flint,  four  inches  long,  and  more  slender  and  pointed  than 
many  of  this  form,  besides  being  more  angular  in  the  center.  It  is 
quite  neatly  worked.    A  fine  one  of  yellow  jasper,  from  the  Oneida 
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river,  is  almost  a  true  ellipse,  five  inches  long  by  two  and  three  eighths 
inches  broad.  It  is  scarcely  pointed,  and  many  have  this  feature  in 
other  forms.  A  small  one  of  common  flint,  which  is  but  two  inches 
long,  differs  little  from  fig.,  128  except  in  size.  Fig.  129  is  a  beautiful 
knife  of  light  blue  flint,  five  inches  long.  It  is  not  a  rare  form,  but 
with  this  outline  is  quite  as.  often  a  scraper  as  a  knife.  Nothing  can  be 
prettier  than  fig.  130  which  is  of  a  beautiful  banded  white  flint,  three 
inches  long.  It  comes  from  the  town  of  Van  Buren,  some  miles 
south  of  the  Seneca  river.  Among  the  finest  of  this  form  is  a  very 
long  and  slender  one  from  Chautauqua  county.  It  is  1 1|  inches  long, 
two  and  three  quarters  inches  wide,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick  near  the  two  sharp  points.  The  edges  present  so  s)rmmetrical 
a  curve  that  the  outline  may  be  reproduced  from  these  measurements. 
It  was  a  surface  find. 

Three  small  elliptical  flint  knives  are  represented  by  the  following 
numbers,  all  from  Seneca  river.  These  are  commonly  less  than  two 
inches  long,  but  may  reach  seven  inches.  Fig.  131  is  one  of  the  small 
specimens,  made  of  common  flint.  It  is  one  and  five  eighths  inches 
long.  Fig.  132  is  of  similar  outline,  but  made  of  dark  blue  flint,  and 
of  the  same  length.  It  is  a  neater  article.  Fig.  133,  of  grey  limestone, 
is  more  slender,  and  is  pointed.  The  point  and  part  of  the  edges  are 
slightly  ground.  It  is  two  inches  long.  Specimens  like  these  were 
once  quite  frequent. 

Many  stone  knives  approach  what  we  call  a  knife  form,  and  vary 
much  in  size.  One  of  brown  flint,  four  and  three  eighths  inches  long, 
is  but  moderately  curved  in  its  outline,  while  others  are  conspicuously 
so.  A  black  flint  knife,  three  and  one  half  inches  long,  found  on  the 
Oswego  river,  is  very  distinctly  curved  in  this  way.  Fig.  135  is  of 
this  curved  form,  and  is  quite  thin  and  sharp.  It  seems  to  have  had 
a  straighter  part  of  some  length,  for  insertion  in  a  handle.  This  has 
been  partly  broken  off,  but  the  remainder  of  the  implement  is  still 
three  and  one  quarter  inches  long.  It  is  of  brown  flint,  and  comes 
from  the  Seneca  river.  Evans  described  some  curved  knives  in  Great 
Britain,  much  like  these,  and  thought  them  peculiar  to  that  land,  but 
could  assign  no  use  for  them.  They  seem  well  adapted  for  several 
purposes,  but  their  very  form  suggests  the  knife,  alike  available  in 
war  or  hunting. 
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Fig.  136  is  som/^what  like  the  last,  and  from  the  same  river.  It  is 
much  thicker,  and  not  unlike  some  of  the  curious  scrapers  yet  to  be 
described.  It  is  of  brown  flint,  three  and  one  quarter  inches  long,  and 
somewhat  twisted.  Several  have  this  feature.  Fig.  137  is  curiously 
curved,  but  is  typical  of  quite  a  group.  It  is  of  brownish  flint,  three 
and  five  eighths  inches  long,  and  comes  from  the  east  side  of  Skane- 
ateles  lake.  The  general  thickness  is  considerable,  but  the  back  of 
what  might  be  called  the  handle  is  not  sharpened,  as  is  the  rest  of  the 
implement.  Another  curved  and  twisted  knife  of  common  flint  is 
six  and  one  quarter  inches  long.  All  of  this  type  vary  much  in  thick- 
ness and  neatness  of  work.  Fig.  138  may  be  classed  with  these, 
though  with  quite  a  different  outline.  One  edge  is  nearly  straight, 
and  the  other  much  curved,  the  surface  is  also  much  curved,  being 
concave  on  one  side,  and  rounded  on  the  other.  It  is  of  brownish 
flint,  two  and  one  half  inches  long,  and  comes  from  the  Oswego  river. 

Some  of  the  most  delicate  knives  have  straight  bases  and  curving 
sides,  the  blade  being  broadest  toward  the  point.  Fig.  139  is  one  of 
these,  of  brown  flint,  delicately  worked,  and  three  inches  long.  This 
is  from  the  Oswego  river,  and  is  typical  of  many  others,  always  neatly 
finished,  but  often  broken.  Another  from  Three  River  Point  is  of 
yellow  jasper,  four  and  one  eighth  inches  long.  This  is  also  a  fine 
example.  A  longer  and  neatly  worked  specimen,  made  of  brown 
flint,  and  five  inches  long,  is  from  the  east  end  of  Oneida  lake.  Evans 
called  a  similar  form  in  Great  Britain  a  dagger,  and  it  readily  sug- 
gests that  weapon,  though  usually  rather  frail  for  any  rough  usage. 

Another  frequent  form  of  knife  in  some  places  is  thin,  parallel 
sided,  and  broken  squarely  off  at  each  end,  as  though  by  design. 
They  are  somewhat  local,  and  on  many  sites  are  never  found.  Fig. 
141  represents  one  of  these,  of  common  flint,  thin  and  bent,  and  two 
and  three  quarters  inches  long.  This  is  from  the  Seneca  river,  where 
almost  all  have  been  found  on  two  or  three  sites.  One  from  Queens- 
bury,  three  and  one  quarter  inches  long,  seems  much  like  these. 

Triangular  forms,  with  straight  or  convex  sides,  are  common,  and 
hardly  require  illustration.  They  vary  much  in  width  and  thickness, 
and  reach  five  inches  in  length,  but  are  usually  less.  They  are  often 
curved  on  the  surface,  and  are  sometimes  quite  broad.    Fig.  142  is 
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one  out  of  a  number  of  narrow  knives  of  this  form,  all  found  on  one 
small  site  on  the  Seneca  river.  They  varied  from  three  to  four  and 
one  half  inches  in  length,  and  were  very  thin  and  sharp.  From  their 
numbers  and  uniform  character,  it  is  probable  they  were  scattered 
from  a  cache.  The  one  figured  is  four  and  one  half  inches  long,  and 
one  and  one  eighth  inches  broad.  One  of  the  finest  of  this  form  is  of 
striped  jasper,  five  inches  long,  and  comes  from  Oneida  lake.  This, 
however,  has  curving  edges,  and  is  broadest  near  the  center.  A 
broader  form  than  that  last  figured,  appeared  in  a  lot  of  125  like 
specimens  in  a  grave  in  Bellona,  near  Seneca  lake.  A  few  are  nearly 
long,  straight  sided  triangles.  Some  knives  have  the  simple  pen- 
tagonal form,  so  common  in  caches,  and  these  are  sometimes  bent. 
This  peculiarity  is  frequent  in  notched  forms,  usually  classed  as 
knives  because  of  this.  Fig.  146  shows  an  arrow  form  thus  bent.  In 
one  instance  a  broad  notched  form  from  Oswego  Falls,  three  inches 
long,  has  a  distinct  double  curve  of  the  surface.  Other  notched 
forms,  and  some  of  the  simpler,  may  not  have  an  equilateral  blade. 

Fig.  143  is  a  fine  knife  of  grey  limestone  from  Cross  lake,  much  like 
the  Queensbury  knife  just  mentioned.  It  is  truncate  at  each  end, 
three  and  five  eighths  inches  long,  one  and  one  quarter  inches  broad 
in  the  middle,  where  it  is  widest,  and  is  somewhat  thick.  Fig.  140  is 
a  small,  slender  knife,  approaching  the  drill  form,  if  not  an  implement 
of  that  kind.  It  is  of  variegated  flint,  two  inches  long,  and  comes 
from  Seneca  river.  Fig.  144  is  a  coarse  and  heavy  curved  knife  of 
homstone,  from  Onondaga  lake.  It  is  five  inches  long  and  two  and 
one  quarter  broad,  with  nearly  parallel  edges.  This  is  quite  a  fre- 
quent form.  Fig.  145  is  the  ordinary  leaf-shaped  knife  found  almost 
everjnvhere.  This  is  of  common  flint,  three  and  one  half  inches  long. 
In  other  examples  it  would  vary  in  size,  length  or  breadth,  ranging 
from  broad  to  narrow,  and  similar  differences  will  be  observed  in 
every  form  here  represented. 

8PADB8  OR  HOBS 

Spades  are  of  very  uncertain  character,  and  some  articles  possibly 
va^d  as  such  might  be  considered  spears,  knives,  or  even  rude  celts. 
Few  are  fcmnd  that  we  can  call  spades  and  nothing  more^   The  early 
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visitors  had  little  use  for  those  of  stone  here,  as  they  came  for  hunting 
and  fishing,  and  not  to  till  the  soil.  The  Iroquois,  who  were  an 
agricultural  people,  used  stone  as  little  as  possible,  and  made  their 
hoes  and  digging  tools  of  wood  or  bone;  mostly  the  former.  In 
Bruyas'  Mohawk  lexicon,  about  two  centuries  old,  onarate  is  the 
wooden  hoe,  but  there  is  no  word  for  spade,  which  they  would  only 
use  in  digging  post-holes,  or  pits  for  caches,  where  the  hoe  would  be 
quite  as  serviceable.  In  the  early  book  called  New  England  prospect, 
it  is  said  that  part  of  the  women's  work  was  *  their  planting  of  cofne, 
wherein  they  exceede  our  English  husband-men,  keeping  it  so  clear 
with  their  clamme  shell-hooes,  as  if  it  were  a  garden  rather  than  a 
corne-field/  Loskiel  said  of  the  cultivation  of  com  'They  used 
formerly  the  shoulder  blade  of  a  deer,  or  a  tortoise-shell,  sharpened 
upon  a  stone,  and  fastened  to  a  thick  stick,  instead  of  a  hoe.'  In 
Van  der  Donck's  New  Netherlands  are  interesting  notes  on  points 
connected  with  indian  agriculture,  although  their  implements  are  not 
described.  '  They  say  that  their  corn  and  beans  were  received  from 
the  southern  indians,  who  received  their  seed  from  a  people  who 
resided  still  further  south,  which  may  well  be  true.  .  .  The 
maize  may  have  been  among  the  indians  in  -the  warm  climate  long 
ago;  however,  our  indians  say  that  they  did  eat  roots  and  the  bark 
of  trees  instead  of  bread,  before  the  introduction  of  indian  com,  or 
maize.'  They  had  beans  before  the  whites  came,  and  *  have  a  peculiar 
way  of  planting  them,  which  our  people  have  learned  to  practise: 
when  the  Turkish  wheat,  or  as  it  is  called,  maize,  is  half  a  foot  above 
the  ground,  they  plant  the  beans  around  it,  and  let  thenx  grow  to- 
gether. The  coarse  stalk  serves  as  a  bean  prop,  and  the  beans  run 
upon  it.'    The  Onondagas  have  a  pretty  story  about  this. 

In  the  fall  they  burned  over  the  places  which  they  wished  to  plant 
the  next  spring.  There  are  many  accounts  of  the  large  caches  in 
which  they  kept  their  corn,  and  these  are  yet  found  in  many  places, 
while  the  corn  itself  is  often  plowed  up.  One  piece  of  woodland  in 
Montgomery  county  is  full  of  the  open  pits,  but  the  Iroquois  also 
stored  com  in  boxes  made  of  bark,  and  sometimes  had  vast  amounts 
of  this.  The  cache  method,  however,  was  very  common,  and  in  the 
pits  both  com  and  beans  were  stored.    In  his  early  account  of  the 
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Mohawks,  the  Rev.  Johannes  Megapolensis  says,  *  When  their  corn 
is  ripe,  they  take  off  the  ears  and  put  them  in  deep  pits,  and  preserve 
them  therein  the  whole  winter.'  A  fuller  account  will  be  found  in 
the  New  England  prospect.  *  Their  com  being  ripe,  they  gather  it, 
and  drying  it  hard  in  the  sunne,  conveigh  it  to  their  bames,  which  be 
great  holes  digged  in  the  ground  in  forme  of  a  brasse  pot,  seeled  with 
rinds  of  trees,  wherein  they  put  their  come.* 

The  origin  of  indian  com  is  a  question  of  much  interest,  and  a  great 
deal  has  been  written  upon  it.  Besides,  what  has  been  said  above, 
Roger  Williams  gave  the  New  England  tradition:  'The  crow 
brought  them  at  first  an  indian  grain  of  corne  in  one  eare,  and  an 
indian  or  French  beane  in  another,  from  the  great  god  Kautantouwit's 
field  in  the  southwest,  from  whence  they  hold  came  all  their  come 
and  beanes.'  Corn  hills  were  large,  and  stood  well  apart.  They  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  some  New  York  woods,  and  the  cultivation  was 
very  simple.  Roger  WiUiams  has  a  note  on  what  he  thought  a 
curious  preference  in  tools:  '  The  indian  women,  to  this  day,  (not- 
withstanding our  howes,)  doe  use  their  naturall  ho^es  of  shells  and 
wood.'  Spades  are  not  mentioned,  and,  bearing  this  fact  in  mind,  it 
is  quite  likely  that  those  stone  implements  of  New  York  which  resem- 
ble what  are  called  spades  elsewhere,  are  to  be  considered  hoes,  if 
they  were  really  digging  tools.  The  question  admits  of  reasonable 
doubt,  but  the  classification  may  be  allowed  for  present  convenience. 
It  may  be  added  that  less  was  needful  for  digging  than  is  often  sup- 
posed. In  an  emergency  the  writer  has  been  surprised  to  see  how 
much  excavating  he  couM  do  on  an  indiam  site  witii  a  sharp  stick, 
or  a  broad  and  pointed  stone.  With  improvised  tools  and  plenty  of 
muscle  a  great  deal  could  be  easily  accomplished,  but  the  necessity 
for  this  was  so  rare  in  indian  life  that  little  faith  need  be  placed  in  the 
New  York  stone  spade. 

Fig.  147  represents  the  finest  of  these  articles  known  to  the  writer. 
It  is  a  leaf-shaped  implement  of  a  bluish  grey  stone,  and  came  from 
Oneida  lake,  where  it  was  plowed  up  in  1877.  The  average  thickness 
is  three  eighths  of  an  inch,  and  the  length  is  i  li  inches,  with  a  breadth 
of  five  and  one  quarter  inches.  This  and  the  two  following  figures 
are  reduced  to  about  two  thirds  of  the  actual  size.  It  is  sharpest  at 
the  broad  end.   This  article  seems  much  too  large  for  either  spear  or 
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knife,  though  both  these  have  been  found  quite  as  long,  and  it  may 
be  best  to  consider  it  a  digging  implement  for  the  present.  Smaller 
specimens  are  common,  with  a  similar  outline.  An  elliptical  one  of 
drab  flint,  five  and  three  quarters  inches  long,  also  came  from  Oneida 
lake.  Another,  with  straighter  sides,  is  from  Brewerton,  at  the  foot 
of  the  same  sheet  of  water.  This  is  of  grey  flint,  and  is  seven  and 
three  eighths  inches  long,  and  three  and  one  half  inches  wide.  This 
would  be^  called  a  knife  but  for  its  size.  It  is  not  equilateral,  but  while 
one  of  the  lateral  edges  is  straight,  the  other  is  longer,  and  curves 
gradually  to  meet  it  at  the  point.  Quite  a  number  are  between  five 
and  six  inches  long,  coming  from  several  places. 

Two  fine  leaf-shaped  implements  from  the  Susquehanna  river 
should  be  mentioned.  One  is  from  Nichols,  and  measures  io|  by 
six  inches.  It  was  found  25  years  ago.  The  other  is  from  Owego, 
and  is  a  little  smaller,  being  10  inches  long  by  four  and  three  eighths 
wide.  It  is  of  a  light  translucent  flint,  and  was  found  50  years  ago, 
just  below  the  Susquehanna  river  bridge. 

A  different  form  of  flint  implement  was  certainly  used  for  digging, 
although  in  a  very  moderate  way.  The  form  was  often  that  of  a 
shouldered  spear,  but  with  the  point  rounded  and  polished  by  contact 
with  the  earth.  Fig.  149  is  a  good  example  from  the  Seneca  river, 
made  of  grey  flint,  and  four  inches  long.  Fig.  148  is  another  of 
common  flint,  found  near  Rome,  N.  Y.  This  has  no  shoulder,  and 
may  also  have  been  used  as  a  knife,  but  the  narrow  point  is  highly 
polished  by  use.  It  is  three  and  one  quarter  inches  long.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  this  was  a  secondary  use;  a  broken  point  being  re- 
chipped,  and  then  used  in  this  way.  It  is  even  more  likely  that  spears 
and  knives  were  sometimes  used  in  digging. 

Fig.  150  is  a  pointed  leaf-shaped  implement,  which  one  hesitates 
to  call  either  spade  or  hoe,  so  handsome  is  the  material  and  so  fine 
the  work.  It  is  a  fine  orange  jasper,  five  inches  long  and  nearly 
three  and  one  half  inches  wide.  It  was  found  on  Onondaga  lake, 
where  others  of  less  beauty  occur.  This  figure  and  the  following  two 
are  reduced  to  three  fourths  of  the  actual  size.  Others,  of  the  same 
general  shape  as  the  last,  are  less  pointed. 

Some  broad,  thin,  and  celt-like  chipped  sandstones  are  often  now 
classed  as  spades,  and  occur  on  some  village  sites.    They  would  do 
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moderately  well  in  digging,  though  a  sensible  savage  might  have 
much  preferred  a  sharp  stick,  horn,  or  bone.  As  hoes  they  wpuld 
have  been  more  useful,  and  this  may  have  been  their  office.  They 
range  from  four  to  seven  inches  in  length,  with  a  proportionate 
width  of  more  than  half,  and  have  a  wide  distribution.  Fig.  151  will 
suffice  as  an  example  of  these.  It  is  of  red  sandstone,  having  parallel 
edges  and  rounded  angles.  It  is  chipped  much  like  the  flat  net 
sinkers,  but  has  no  notches.  The  length  is  five  and  seven  eighths 
inches,  width  three  and  three  eighths,  and  thickness  five  eighths  of  an 
inch.  This  is  from  a  village  site  on  the  Seneca  river,  where  many 
were  found.  On  some  smaller  sites  they  also  occur,  while  on  others 
they  are  altogether  lacking.  It  may  be  added  that  the  nature  of  these 
sites  does  not  favor  the  theory  that  they  were  used  in  agriculture. 

OHIPPE2D  stone:  axbs 

Grooved  axes  are  rare  in  New  York  and  Canada,  and  probably 
were  never  used  by  the  Huron-Iroquois  family.  Chipped  implements 
of  an  axe-like  form  are  no  more  plentiful  in  New  York,  while  the 
common  celt,  or  polished  stone  axe,  without  grooves,  is  both  abun- 
dant and  variable.  These  were  used  by  the  Iroquois,  even  after  white 
contact.  Although  iron  axes  quickly  came  into  use,  yet  Champlain 
said  that  the  Mohawks  were  not  well  supplied  with  these  in  1609, 
and  some  still  employed  the  primitive  axe  of  stone.  Fig.  152  shows 
a  rudely  notched  implement  of  brown  sandstone,  from  Oswego  Falls, 
much  like  a  modern  hatchet  in  outline.  It  is  five  and  five  eighths 
inches  long,  and  is  quite  flat.  This  is  an  unusual  form,  although  other 
rude  implements  have  some  resemblance  to  it.  A  much  neater  and 
more  regularly  chipped  axe  of  the  same  material,  is  from  Brey^erton. 
It  is  five  inches  long,  with  a  width  of  two  and  seven  eighths  inches  to- 
wards the  cutting  edge,  and  one  and  one  half  inches  at  the  top.  The 
lateral  edges  are  straight  Fig.  153  represents  a  fine  article  of  fer- 
ruginous flint,  somewhat  square,  and  five  and  one  eighth  inches  long 
by  about  three  and  three  quarters  wide.  It  comes  from  the  Oneida 
river,  and  is  of  moderate  thickness.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  used  as  an  axe. 

Chipped  celts  were  quite  abundant  almost  everywhere,  and  were 
sometimes  a  final,  sometimes  a  transitional  form.    The  usual  course 
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was  to  chip  the  stone  into  the  shape  of  the  celt,  when  this  could  be 
dope.  This  might  go  no  farther,  for  as  a  weapon  of  war  it  was 
already  serviceable,  and  perhaps  in  some  of  the  arts  of  peace.  If  the 
material  was  fine,  it  might  afterwards  be  picked  and  polished.  Often 
the  edge  was  ground  before  these  things  were  done.  The  finish  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  age,  for  the  rudest  and  most  finished  forms 
may  be  found,  side  by  side,  on  the  same  village  site.  Many  show  all 
three  processes  in  the  unfinished  implement.  The  work  might  go 
on  for  years,  at  intervals,  the  weapon  being  used  nearly  all  the  time. 
As  the  difference  is  thus  only  one  of  finish,  except  in  flint  celts,  no 
illustrations  need  be  given  of  those  of  common  stone. 

A  micaceous  stone  is  frequent  on  a  few  sites,  showing  no  signs  of 
work,  but  presenting  such  resemblances  to  finished  celts  that  one  can 
hardly  doubt  its  use.    It  would  soon  lose  all  marks  of  human  skill. 

In  the  examination  of  Iroquois  sites,  one  can  hardly  fail  to  observe 
how  the  stone  age  was  on  the  wane,  in  this  family  at  least.  With  rare 
exceptions  stone  implements  were  rude,  and  there  was  neither  the 
variety  nor  beauty  in  articles  of  stone  everywhere  seen  among  their 
New  York  predecessors.  Bird  amulets,  gorgets,  stone  tubes, 
scrapers,  drills,  and  banner-stones  were  already  things  of  the  past. 
Arrows  were  small,  comparatively  few,  and  mostly  of  one  form. 
Stones  were  still  used  in  grinding  corn  and  cracking  nuts,  but  the 
wooden  pestle  and  mortar  had  their  established  place  among  pros- 
perous people.  Stone  vessels  were  forgotten,  and  bone  and  horn 
took  the  place  of  flint.  Still,  stone  was  necessary,  and  the  ungrooved 
axe  was  often  finely  finished. 

There  are  a  few  chipped  celts  of  flint,  often  ground  at  the  edge,  but 
ground  flint  is  rare  in  this  country.  Fig.  154  is  a  good  example, 
coming  from  Onondaga  lake.  It  is  of  common  hornstone,  two  and 
three  quarters  inches  long,  seven  eighths  wide,  and  five  eighths  of  an 
inch  thick.  It  is  ground  to  a  moderately  sharp  edge  at  both  ends. 
A  broad  edged  one  of  chalcedony,  three  and  five  eighths  inches  long, 
comes  from  Oswego  Falls.  Fig.  155  is  of  grey  flint,  two  inches  long, 
one  inch  wide,  and  nine  sixteenths  thick.  The  cutting  edge  is  neatly 
chipped,  and  one  surface  is  much  flatter  than  the  other.  This  is  from 
Onondaga  lake.    A  much  larger  one  of  grey  flint,  comes  from  the 
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town  of  Marcy.  This  is  eight  and  three  eighths  inches  long.-  Fig.  156 
is  a  well  marked  form.  In  this  most  of  the  surface  is  flat,  the  cutting 
edge  being  shaiply  beveled  on  each  side.  It  is  of  drab  flint,  two  and 
one  quarter  inches  long,  and  five  eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  It  comes 
from  Seneca  river.  Another  finely  chipped  celt  is  from  near  Skane- 
ateles  lake,  and  is  represented  by  fig..  159.  It  is  of  brown  flint,  over 
an  inch  thick,  and  sharpened  at  both  ends.  The  length  is  nearly  four 
inches,  and  it  is  symmetrical  throughout.  Fig.  160  is  of  common 
homstone,  with  parallel  sides  and  rounded  edge.  It  is  from  Cross 
lake,  and  is  two  and  one  half  inches  long,  one  and  one  eighth  wide, 
and  three  quarters  of  an  inoh  thick.  It  is  very  neatly  chipped.  Fig. 
161  is  of  unusual  material,  being  of  clouded  quartz,  well  worked.  It 
is  two  inches  wide,  and  two  and  seven  eighths  long.  This  is  from 
Onondaga  lake.  Others  might  be  described,  but  there  is  no  great 
variation  in  form.  Only  a  few  are  elliptic,  but  several  have  the  wide 
and  ground  edge.  Although  rare,  they  are  widely  distributed,  and 
are  sometimes  of  choice  material. 

An  earthwork  in  the  town  of  Granby  has  no  relics  beyond  small 
fragments  of  earthenware,  a  few  flint  flakes,  a  flat  sinker,  and  one  or 
two  skeletons,  but  a  rude  celt  of  greenstone,  seven  and  one  quarter 
inches  long,  was  found  quite  near.  The  indications  are  that  its 
occupation  was  very  brief.  An  earthwork,  three  miles  southeast  of 
Baldwinsville,  has  fine  celts,  but  many  more  which  are  very  rude, 
varying  from  three  and  one  half  to  nine  inches  in  length.  .  One  of 
the  latter  length  is  massive,  prominently  ridged  on  one  side,  and  but 
little  worked.  Another  of  talc,  four  inches  long,  and  laterally  curved, 
is  rudely  chipped,  but  is  remarkable  for  form  and  material.  Some 
of  these  rough  celts  are  a  broad  ellipse.  The  only  earthwork  in 
Wayne  county  furnished  a  rude  one  of  dark  crystalline  stone,  nine 
and  one  eighth  inches  long.    Numberless  examples  might  be  given. 

PERFORATORS 

Among  the  most  remarkable  and  perplexing  articles  of  flint  are 
those  known  as  perforators  or  drills.  They  are  widely  distributed, 
and  are  of  a  comparatively  early  date,  in  New  York  at  least,  not 
having  been  used  by  the  Iroquois,  who  preferred  awls  of  horn  or 
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bone.  Some  are  found  in  Great  Britain,  but  of  simple  forms  and 
rude  workmanship.  Dr  Abbott  well  said  of  these,  and  some  other 
things,  '  It  is  certain  that  the  majority  of  our  specimens,  such  as 
scrapers,  drilling  stones,  etc.,  are  manufactured  with  greater  ele- 
gance, and  evince  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  chipping  art 
The  English  specimens  appear  to  be  all  flakes,  which  have  had  the 
edges  chipped,  that  the  required  shape  might  be  given  to  the  speci- 
men/ Ours  are  usually  worked  over  the  entire  surface,  but  not  in- 
variably, for  we  have  specimens  as  rude  as  any  in  England. 

In  some  places  perforators  are  rare,  and  but  six  were  catalogued 
in  the  Wagman  collection  at  Saratoga.  Out  of  327  in  Mr  Douglass' 
collection,  but  29  are  credited  to  New  York,  where  they  really  are 
abundant. 

So  slight  is  the  division  between  these  and  arrow-heads,  in  very 
many  cases,  that  it  has  recently  been  suggested  that  they  are  but  a 
slender  form  of  these.  Sometimes  it  is  a  question  to  which  class  to 
assign  some  forms.  A  series  of  triangular  arrows  from  one  site,  com- 
mencing with  a  broad  form,  grades  insensibly  into  those  so  slender 
that  they  would  be  called  drills  anywhere  else.  The  main  difficulty, 
however,  is  to  assign  them  a  distinct  use.  They  fit  well  in  the  spiral 
perforations  of  gorgets,  but  no  great  length  would  have  been  required 
for  these.  Possibly  they  may  have  been  used  in  perforating  wood, 
but  this  is  doubtful.  For  piercing  leather  a  sharp  bone  or  thorn 
would  have  been  preferable.  An  early  writer,  in  speaking  of  shell 
beads,  said  they  were  drilled  with  a  nail  or  a  sharp  stone.  We  might 
suppose  that  their  use  was  of  this  nature,  were  it  not  for  their  abun- 
dance in  places  where  large  shell  beads  were  not  likely  to  be  made. 
Their  fragile  character  and  few  signs  of  use,  increase  the  difficulties 
of  the  problem.  Some,  therefore,  have  suggested  that  many  were 
pins,  more  or  less  ornamental.  Dr  Rau  thought  some  of  the  straight, 
double  pointed  forms  might  have  been  used  in  fishing,  the  line  being 
attached  in  the  center,  according  to  a  well  known  method.  The  ques- 
tion can  not  be  satisfactorily  discussed  now. 

Long  straight  perforators  or  drills,  for  the  common  name  will  be 
used  here,  are  quite  common,  and  are  usually  of  grey,  drab,  or  black 
flint,  often  expanding  at  the  base.    They  suggest  awls  or  bodkins,  at 
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once.  Fig.  157  is  such  an  article,  of  common  flint,  representing  a 
frequent  form  on  the  Seneca  river.  It  is  three  inches  long,  and  the 
base  is  but  slightly  wider  than  the  main  part.  One  of  the  same  form 
and  material  but  four  inches  long,  comes  from  Onondaga  Valley. 
This  also  is  straight,  and  has  but  a  trifling  expansion  at  the  end. 
Another  of  similar  form  and  material,  from  Brewerton,  is  a  little 
thicker,  and  three  and  five  eighths  inches  long;  nor  are  these  solitary 
examples,  although  they  may  represent  the  extreme  length  of  this 
form  here. 

Some  expanded  forms  do  not  exceed  an  inch  in  length.  Fig.  158 
shows  one  of  these  which  is  not  an  inch  long,  but  which  is  neatly 
worked  and  S3rmmetrical.  It  is  of  bluish  flint,  and  was  found  at  Bald- 
winsville  in  1878.  Fig.  162  has  a  thicker  base  than  usual,  and  indeed 
is  somewhate  massive  t];iroughout.  It  is  of  brown  flint,  three  and 
three  quarters  inches  long,  and  comes  from  the  Oswego  river.  Fig. 
163  is  a  beautiful  drill,  yellow  at  the  base  and  shading  into  red,  which 
is  the  color  most  of  the  way  towards  the  point.  This  may  have  been 
caused  by  heat.  The  base  is  moderately  broad  with  concave  sides, 
and  is  three  and  three  quarters  inches  long.  It  comes  from  Onondaga 
lake.  In  many  such  forms  there  is  little  more  than  a  quick  expansion 
of  the  base,  tapering,  rounded,  or  angular,  as  the  case  may  be.  These 
vary  little  in  length,  but  are  often  quite  wide.  Fig.  164  unite3  the 
scraper  and  drill,  as  in  some  other  cases,  having  a  scraper  edge  almost 
to  the  point.  It  is  of  mottled  flint,  two  and  one  half  inches  long,  and 
was  found  on  the  Seneca  river. 

Another  form  of  the  long  drills  was  distinctly  notched.  Fig.  165 
is  a  beautiful  example  of  these.  It  is  from  the  same  river,  and  is  of 
a  mottled  grey  flint,  three  and  seven  eighths  inches  long.  Both  work 
and  material  are  fine,  and  it  is  slightly  barbed  on  one  side.  Very 
closely  resembling  this  is  another  from  the  Mohawk,  at  Canajoharie 
flats.  It  is  of  drab  flint,  a  little  shorter  and  wider  than  the  last,  but 
equally  fine.  The  length  is  three  and  three  eighths  inches.  A'broader 
form  still,  but  of  about  half  the  length,  comes  from  Brewerton,  and 
there  are  many  approaching  these. 

Excepting  as  they  approach  the  triangular  form,  those  with  a  very 
long  and  broad  base  rarely  reach  two  inches  in  length.    Fig.  166  is 
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very  odd,  the  broad  and  notched  base  having  elevated  points  on  either 
side.  It  is  from  the  Seneca  river,  and  is  of  light  brown  flint,  one 
and  three  eighths  inches  long.  Fig.  167  is  a  frequent  form,  with  a 
broad  and  deep  base,  which  in  some  may  be  widest  above  or  below. 
Sometimes  the  contraction  above  the  base  is  very  moderate  at  first. 
This  is  of  common  flint,  and  is  one  and  one  quarter  inches  in  leng^. 
It  is  one  of  the  frequent  forms.  Fig.  168  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
oddest  of  this  variety,  and  comes  from  Brewerton.  It  is  of  brown 
flint,  and  the  broad  and  curving  base  ha3  obtuse  raised  points, 
strongly  suggestive  of  those  in  a  drill  already  figured.  The  length  is 
two  inches,  and  it  is  nearly  as  broad. 

Some  of  these  expanding  bases  suggest  the  gimlet  and  thumb- 
screw, and  might  have  been  used  with  or  without  an  additional 
handle,  but  the  straight  and  slender  ones,  if  used  for  perforating, 
would  have  required  a  handle  of  some  kind.  Fig.  169  is  a  small  ex- 
ample of  the  thumb-screw  pattern,  the  three  arms  being  much  alike, 
though  one  is  a  little  longer  and  narrower  than  the  others.  It  is  of 
drab  flint,  one  and  one  eighth  inches  long,  and  could  be  easily  turned 
by  the  fingers.  This  is  from  Seneca  river,  and  another  from  Brewer- 
ton,  two  inches  long,  presents  the  same  concave  base.  This  is  carried 
still  farther  in  fig.  170,  a  specimen  unfortunately  broken,  where  the 
wide  base  is  almost  as  slender  as  the  shaft.  One  prong  terminates  in 
a  notched  and  rounded  point,  as  if  for  suspension,  and  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  broken  part  had  the  same  feature,  as  is  probable,  or 
whether  it  was  a  double  pointed  drill.  It  is  of  black  flint,  two  and 
one  half  inches  long,  and  comes  from  the  Seneca  river.  A  smaller 
one,  somewhat  like  this  but  with  a  narrower  base,  was  found  on  the 
Canajoharie  flats.  The  one  figured,  however,  is  unique  in  some 
respects. 

Fig.  171  is  a  good  example  of  the  gimlet  form  from  Onondaga  lake. 
It  is  of  grey  flint,  two  and  one  half  inches  long,  and  very  symmetrical. 
One  from  Geneva  is  almost  equally  so,  and  is  two  inches  in  length. 
This  form  is  rarely  perfect,  from  its  great  liability  to  injury,  but  more 
might  be  described.  Among  those  having  deeper  expanded  bases  is 
one  of  rosy  quartz,  one  and  three  quarters  inches  long.  This  is  also 
from  Geneva,  where  many  small  forms  have  been  found.    There  are 
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one  sided  basal  drills,  and  those  oddly  curved,  but  these  seem  mere 
freaks,  and  but  one  will  now  be  mentioned,  because  some  have 
thought  it  may  have  been  used  in  forming  a  primitive  fish-hook,  by 
binding  it  to  a  perforated  stick.  Dr  Rau  (see  Prehistoric  Ashing, 
fig.  180)  shows  one  closely  resembling  this  in  a  Greenland  hook  of 
wood  and  stone.  Capt.  John  Smith  speaks  of  a  similar  use  of  bone 
in  Virginia.  '  Their  hookes  are  either  a  bone  grated,  as  they  noch 
their  arrowes  in  the  forme  of  a  crooked  pinne  or  fish-hooke,  or  of 
the  spHnter  of  a  bone  tyed  to  the  clift  of  a  Kttle  sticke,  and  with  the  end 
of  the  line  they  tie  on  the  bait.'  That  this  article  is  well  adapted  for 
such  use  will  be  readily  seen,  and  Dr  Rau's  figure  seems  almost  con- 
clusive proof. 

Occasionally  a  drill  is  widened  in  the  middle,  between  the  base 
and  point.  Very  simple  examples  of  these  occur,  but  sometimes 
they  are  rather  curious.  Fig.  173  is  a  flat  form  of  drab  flint,  one  and 
one  half  inches  long,  and  might  be  described  as  a  double  thumb- 
screw. While  the  center  has  been  well  preserved,  both  points  have 
been  broken  off,  but  they  were  evidently  quite  short  when  per- 
fect, so  that  the  figure  presents  very  nearly  the  original  out- 
line. Even  now  it  is  a,  most  interesting  article.  Fig.  174  is 
another  odd  form,  very  wide,  and  deeply  notched.  Above  the 
notches  it  might  be  described  as  broadly  winged,  but  the  barbs  form 
its  most  distinctive  feature.  It  is  of  drab  flint,  one  and  one  quarter 
inches  long,  and  was  found  not  far  from  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Many  drills  are  nearly  triangular,  and  occasionally  one  may  have 
been  formed  from  an  arrow-head.  Fig.  175  may  have  had  such  a 
primary  use,  followed  by  a  moderate  narrowing  of  the  point.  It  is 
notched,  of  dark  flint,  one  and  seven  eighths  inches  long,  and  was 
found  near  Three  River  Point.  Fig.  176  is  a  straight  perforator  of 
common  hornstone,  two  and  five  eighths  inches  length.  The  base  is 
better  finished  than  in  most  examples  of  this  variety,  which  are  often 
smaller,  and  of  black  flint.  This  comes  from  Onondaga  lake,  where 
many  of  this  form  have  been  found. 

Sometimes  one  occurs,  straight  and  uniform,  which  has  a  rounded 
point  at  each  end.  These  grade  into  a  broader  form,  which  seems 
a  small  knife.    A  few  have  an  erratic  form,  marked  by  a  one  sided 
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base.  Some  convex  sided  arrow-h^ds,  as  has  been  said,  are  drawn 
out  into  a  slender  point,  suggesting  a  perforator,  and  there  are  rude 
specimens,  perhaps  used  for  temporary  purposes.  One  of  these 
forms,  not  rare,  is  a  slender  splinter  of  homstone,  triangular  in  sec- 
tion, and  chipped  so  as  to  present  three  faces  on  the  shaft  In  such 
cases  the  base  is  sometimes  left  unaltered. 

While  perforators  are  widely  distributed,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  their  most  ornamental  development  seems  to  have  been  in 
Missouri,  where  they  grade  into  animal  forms.  This  gives  counten- 
ance to  the  idea  that  some  may  have  been  used  merely  as  ornaments, 
a  remark  which  will  not  apply  to  all. 

80RAP1BRS 

The  typical  scraper  has  one  flattened  side,  usually  formed  by  one 
or  two  broad  flakings;  and  another,  more  or  less  elevated  or  ridged, 
which  is  beveled  down  to  the  other  surface.  •  It  is  often  combined 
with  the  knife  or  drill,  especially  in  implements  approaching  the  leaf 
shape,  or  in  distinctly  curved  knives.  Scrapers  are  often  very  rude, 
some  being  made  of  flat  pieces  of  homstone,  merely  chipped  down 
to  a  scraper  edge.  Sometimes  other  flat  siliceous  stones  were  utilized 
in  the  same  way,  resulting  in  rude  and  unusually  large  implements 
of  this  kind.  Many  were  made  of  broken  arrows,  in  which  case  the 
under  surface  may  be  quite  delicately  chipped.  This  secondary  use 
may  be  the  reason  why  they  were  so  long  overlooked  here,  as  they 
were  not  attractive  articles  to  collect  until  their  true  nature  was 
known. 

Many  of  them  may  have  been  used  in  handles,  as  in  comparatively 
recent  times  elsewhere,  but  others  were  so  large  as  not  to  require 
these.  Carved  handles  of  horn  or  bone  have  been  occasionally  foimd, 
but  these  may  have  belonged  to  other  implements,  as  they  came  from 
Iroquoian  sites,  and  that  great  family  knew  little  of  stone  scrapers  or 
perforators.  Absence  of  such  handles  in  other  places,  however, 
proves  nothing,  as  horn  or  bone  articles  quickly  decayed  except  in 
fireplaces  and  refuse. heaps.  It  is  still  more  likely,  in  a  forest  land, 
that  handles  would  have  been  made  of  wood.  Small  scrapers  would 
often  require  handles  of  some  kind,  but  the  larger  ones  might  not. 
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They  vary  greatly  in  form  and  finish,  and  some  very  closely  resemble 
those  yet  used  by  the  Eskimo.  They  form  a  very  widely  spread  class 
of  implements,  often  adapted  to  local  needs. 

The  ruder  scrapers  need  not  be  illustrated  now,  as  they  took  almost 
any  form,  like  the  ruder  knives,  presenting  nothing  characteristic 
except  the  beveled  edge  and  flat  under  surface.  A  chance  flake,  or  a 
flat  pebble  might  be  otherwise  unaltered.  Some  are  extremely  small, 
being  less  than  half  an  inch  long,  while  others  are  quite  massive.  Fig. 
178  is  a  fine  example  of  a  simple  and  large  form  from  the  Seneca 
river.  The  material  is  brown  flint,  two  and  five  eighths  inches  long. 
This  is  boldly  but  neatly  flaked,  and  is  more  massive  and  uniform  in 
thickness  than  usual,  as  well  as  flatter  on  the  under  side.  Another 
from  Onondaga  lake,  of  mottled  flint  and  one  and  seven  eighths  inches 
long,  is  very  much  like  this,  but  the  under  siu^ace  is  somewhat  curved 
and  twisted,  and  the  implement  is  proportionally  broader.  One  of 
yellow  jasper,  from  Oswego  Falls,  closely  resembles  this  in  size  and 
character.  A  fragment  of  a  large  one  from  the  Seneca  river,  is  still 
two  and  three  quarters  by  three  and  one  quarter  inches,  but  is  of  a 
ruder  t3rpe.  A  very  neat  and  depressed  scraper,  almost  of  a  horse- 
shoe form,  was  found  in  the  town  of  Marcy,  north  of  the  Mohawk 
river.   It  is  of  drab  flint,  and  is  three  and  one  quarter  inches  in  length. 

Fig.  183  is  given  on  account  of  its  small  size,  although'  t)rpical  of 
quite  a  class.  There  is  a  small  site  on  the  bank  of  the  inlet  of  Onon- 
daga lake,  which  was  a  frequent  camping  place  in  early  days,  some- 
times apparently  occupied  for  months  at  a  time.  Bone  harpoons, 
pottery,  flint  and  bone  articles,  the  so-called  spades,  and  other  things 
occur  there.  In  excavating  an  ash-bed  there  this  little  scraper  was 
found.  It  is  of  common  flint,  ridged  in  the  center,  and  but  seven 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  long.  Another,  but  fiye  eighths  of  an  inch  in 
length,  comes  from  Seneca  county. 

Fig.  177  is  a  very  curious  article,  not  a  typical  scraper,  and  yet 
probably  used  for  one  of  its  purposes,  that  of  fashioning  the  shafts  of 
arrows.  It  seems  to  have  been  made  from  a  broken  arrow-head,  and 
was  found  in  1889  in  a  cache  in  Cayuga  county.  The  cache  contained 
also  twenty  arrows  and  the  same  number  of  flint  knives,  a  quantity 
of  mica,  some  antler  prongs,  paint,  and  other  things.    Also  a  turtle 
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totem  of  grey  stone.  One  of  the  arrows  was  translucent,  and  another 
was  of  white  quartz.  The  remainder  of  the  arrows  and  all  the  knives 
were  of  native  homstone.  The  writer  has  seen  a  similar  article  from 
Missouri,  and  supposes  it  to  have  been  used  in  scraping  the  shafts  of 
arrows  in  the  speediest  way. 

Fig.  179  has  one  end  rounded,  and  the  other  straight.  The  e^ges 
are  somewhat  parallel,  but  the  surface  is  widest  along  the  center. 
These  opposite  edges  are  beveled  from  opposite  surfaces,  so  that  there 
are  one  or  two  scraping  edges,  whichever  way  it  may  be  turned.  It 
is  probable  that  some  of  the  beveled  arrows,  so  called,  were  scrapers 
of  this  kind.  Part  of  the  length  has  been  lost,  so  that  no  scraper  now 
appears  at  that  eiid,  if  indeed  there  was  ever  any  there,  for  in  that 
part  the  edges  become  sharp,  and  probably  the  knife  and  scraper 
were  combined.*  It  comes  from  the  Seneca  river,  and  is  made  of 
brown  flint,  still  two  and  seven  eighths  inches  long.  A  smaller  one 
of  these  has  much  the  same  character;  the  base  and  edge  being  bev- 
eled on  one  side,  with  the  other  edge  beveled  from  the  other  surface. 
It  is  of  light  drab  flint,  one  and  three  quarters  inches  long,  and  does 
not  have  the  knife  edge  of  the  last  mentioned.  This  was  from  Three 
River  Point.  Another  similar  scraper,  of  light  grey  flint,  has  four 
beveled  edges  on  one  side,  nearly  parallel,  and  is  one  and  three  quar- 
ters inches  long. 

Some  which  have  been  called  gambling  flints,  are  small  and  nearly 
square.  They  are  not  all  distinctly  scrapers,  and  seem  to  have  been 
Iroquois  gun  flints,  made  by  themselves  for  an  emergency.  The 
beveling  is  from  both  sides,  as  in  a  knife.  As  some  of  these  were 
certainly  made  at  a  time  when  the  Iroquois  used  deer  buttons  and 
peach  stones  for  gambling,  and  as  most  of  them  were  associated  with 
European  articles,  they  may  well  be  classed  as  indian  gun  flints. 
Fig.  180  is  one  of  these  from  the  Seneca  river.  It  is  of  dark  flint, 
nearly  an  inch  square.  The  square  center  is  flat,  and  the  stone  is 
beveled  to  the  edge  on  each  side.  Fig.  181  shows  a  Cayuga  specimen, 
to  which  the  name  of  gambling  flint  has  been  distinctly  given.  It  is 
of  hornstone,  and  was  found,  with  20  others,  in  a  grave  well  sup- 
plied with  European  articles.  This  is  an  inch  across,  but  others 
were  smaller.    A  gun,  bullets,  and  two  gun  flints,  were  among  the 
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articles  accompanying  these.    Fig.  182  is  a  smaller  one  from  the 
same  grave. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  proper  name  of  the  Mohawks  was 
Kaniengas,  People  of  the  flint,  and  that  their  proper  symbol  was  a 
steel  and  flint;  often  only  the  former.  Their  associations  were  not 
so  much  with  the  flint  as  material  for  arrows.  From  almost  the  first 
they  connected  with  it  its  fire  producing  powers.  As  soon  as  they 
had  guns  —  and  they  were  the  earliest  New  York  Indians  to  possess 
them  —  they  saw  occasional  economy  in  the  use  of  their  favorite 
stone.  On  this  point  there  is  a  curious  passage  in  the  Jesuit  relations 
of  1668,  of  an  incident  which  happened  when  the  French  missionaries 
were  about  two  miles  north  of  Ticonderoga.  '  We  all  stopped  in 
this  place,  without  knowing  the  cause  of  it,  until  we  saw  our  savages 
gathering  upon  the  edge  of  the  water,  gun  flints,  all  nearly  shaped. 
We  gave  this  not  mudi  thought  at  the  time,  but  afterwards  learned 
the  mystery,  for  our  Iroquois  told  us  that  they  never  fail  to  stop  in 
this  place,  to  render  homage  to  a  nation  of  invisible  men,  who  dwell 
there  in  the  depth  of  the  water,  and  are  occupied  in  preparing  gun 
flints,  nearly  all  ready  for  the  passers  by,  provided  they  do  their  de- 
voirs in  presenting  them  tobacco;  if  they  give  much  of  it  they  make 
them  a  large  largess  of  these  stones.'  These  men  were  farther  de- 
scribed, but  the  French  concluded  that,  in  storms,  *  when  the  wind 
comes  across  the  lake,  it  casts  upon  this  shore  a  quantity  of  stones, 
hard  and  fit  to  strike  fire.'  This  sufficiently  shows  that  the  Iroquois 
often  provided  their  own  gun  flints,  instead  of  using  those  imported 
by  traders. 

Many  scrapers  are  almost  or  quite  elliptical,  and  some  circular 
forms  may  be  gun  flints.  Fig.  184  is  a  fine  example  of  the  former 
class  from  Brewerton.  It  is  of  drab  flint,  thin  and  flat,  and  the  edges 
are  beveled  all  around  from  one  surface.  It  is  one  and  three  eighths 
inches  in  length.  One  much  like  this  is  from  Auburn,  and  is  one  and 
five  eighths  inches  long.  It  is  by  no  means  a  rare  form,  but  grades 
into  knives. 

A  heavy,  rounded,  triangular  scraper  from  Oswego  Falls,  has  a 
double  curve  in  the  long  section,  and  is  one  and  one  half  inches  long. 
Another  of  similar  outline  is  from  Cross  lake.  It  is,  however,  uniform 
in  thickness,  with  edges  .abruptly  beveled  in  opposite  directions. 
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forming  a  double  scraper,  which  is  not  a  rare  feature.  The  length  is 
but  one  inch.  A  handsome  one  of  brownish,  banded  flint,  one  and 
one  eighth  inches  long,  comes  from  Baldwinsville.  Fig.  185  repre- 
sents this.  It  is  of  uniform  thickness,  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  but  is 
peculiar  in  having  a  concave  and  convex  surface,  with  the  scraper 
edge  beveled  from  the  former  to  the  latter. 

Fig.  186  is  a  long,  leaf-shaped  scraper  or  knife  of  brown  flint,  found 
near  the  rifts  south  of  Three  River  Point.  It  is  five  and  one  half 
inches  long,  and  suggests  a  long  knife,  but  has  but  one  or  two  long 
flakings  on  the  under  surface,  to  meet  which  there  is  the  usual  bevel 
nearly  all  around.  It  is  moderately  thin,  and  very  much  twisted. 
Several  of  this  form  and  size  occur,  with  many  variations,  and  nearly 
all  would  serve  for  knives  almost  as  well  as  scrapers,  although  having 
the  characteristics  of  the  latter. 

Fig.  187  shows  one  of  the  finest  scrapers,  in  material  and  form 
almost  identical  with  some  knives,  except  in  the  edge.  It  is  of  lus- 
trous brownish  grey  flint,  four  and  one  eighth  inches  long,  and 
widest  in  the  middle,  whence  it  tapers  almost  to  a  point  at  either  end. 
This  was  found  at  Onondaga  lake.  The  greatest  width  is  one  inch, 
and  it  is  less  than  half  that  in  thickness. 

Quartz  scrapers  are  rare  in  New  York.  One  from  Brewerton,  one 
and  three  eighths  inches  in  length,  is  triangular,  and  like  others  with 
that  outline,  is  much  the  thickest  at  the  broad  scraper  end.  Fine  leaf 
or  rather  often  triangular  forms,  however,  occur  in  common  or  light 
grey  flints.  Fig.  188  is  one  of  these  from  the  Seneca  river,  which  is  of 
dark  blue  flint,  two  inches  long,  and  very  evenly  beveled  around  and 
near  the  end.  The  lateral  edges  are  sharp,  as  though  intended  for 
cutting,  and  as  it  might  have  been  used  without  a  handle,  if  desired, 
it  probably  combined  two  implements,  as  was  so  frequently  the  case. 
Scrapers  of  this  form  are  usually  thin  and  flat,  but  are  a  little  thicker 
at  the  broad  end,  and  are  also  neatly  chipped  on  the  lower  surface. 
Many  are  much  smaller  than  this  specimen,  and  some  have  the  point 
turned  to  one  side. 

Among  other  remarkable  scrapers  are  some  from  Canajoharic, 
found  along  the  river  bank.  Fig.  189  represents  a  long  form  of 
these.     They  are  not  many  in  number,  and  have  been  reported 
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nowhere  else.  They  vary  from  almost  triangular  to  nearly  circular* 
This  one  is  of  common  flint,  with  conspicuous  but  obtuse  serrations 
at  the  broad  end,  and  is  one  and  one  half  inches  long.  Some  others 
there  are  much  more  finely  and  sharply  serrate,  but  this  serration  is 
along  one  of  the  longer  sides.    They  probably  had  some  local  use. 

A  very  remarkable  class  of  scrapers,  combining  the  knife  with 
these,  occurs  in  but  very  moderate  numbers,  and  somewhat  local  at 
that.  They  may  be  nearly  straight,  or  very  much  curved,  and  there 
is  usually  a  tang  at  the  base,  resembling  a  handle,  drawn  out  into  a 
shoulder  on  each  side.  They  are  quite  likely  to  have  been  used  in 
fashioning  bows  and  arrows,  for  which  the  combination  of  a  convex 
knife  with  a  concave  scraper  admirably  fitted  them.  Perhaps  less 
than  a  dozen  have  been  found  in  New  York.  Fig.  190  is  a  perfect 
example  from  the  Seneca  river,  made  of  brown  and  drab  flint,  and 
three  inches  long.  This  is  the  typical  form,  much  like  that  of  a  curved 
sword  with  its  cross  hilt.  One  much  more  curved,  but  unfortunately 
a  little  broken,  is  from  Brewerton.  It  is  of  common  homstone,  two 
and  one  half  inches  long,  and  has  the  deepest  curve  of  any  yet  re- 
ported. Out  of  several  which  do  not  essentially  differ  from  these, 
may  be  mentioned  one  of  a  gritty  brown  flint,  which  is  one  and  one 
eighth  inches  long.  Fig.  191  represents  this,  which  came  from  the 
Oswego  river.  At  the  point  there  is  a  knob-like  expansion.  A  very 
odd  one  comes  from  Cross  lake,  and  is  made  of  a  light  grey  flint,  one 
and  seven  eighths  inches  long.  It  is  more  angular  than  others,  but 
the  blade  does  not  present  so  decided  a  curve.  In  others  the  scraper 
edge  is  quite  as  decidedly  developed,  and  they  grade  into  nearly 
straight  forms  with  the  same  features.  In  all  the  concave  edge  of  the 
blade  is  quite  thick,  while  the  convex  edge  is  comparatively  thin  and 
sharp.  In  the  supplement  to  his  illustrations  of  the  Smithsonian  col- 
lections, Dr  Rau  figured  a  fine  example  from  Ohio,  about  two  inches 
long,  but  they  are  not  described  by  Abbott  among  New  Jersey  arti- 
cles, or  by  Fowke  among  those  farther  west  and  south.  None  have 
been  reported  in  Canada,  and  they  seem  practically  a  New  York  im- 
plement, local  even  there.  The  advantage  of  the  combination  and  the 
peculiar  form  will  be  readily  seen. 

A  still  rarer  form,  in  fact  quite  unique,  is  one  which  did  not  return 
from  a  scientific  mission,  greatly  to  the  owner's  sorrow.    Fig.  192  is 
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of  dark  green  jasper,  and  was  found  on  a  small  camp  site  on  the 
Seneca  river.  It  is  broadly  flaked,  and  the  upper  end  is  notched  as 
if  for  suspension.  The  remarkable  features,  however,  are  the  angular 
central  projection  of  the  broad  scraper  end,  and  its  continuance  on 
either  side  beyond  the  lateral  lines.  The  length  is  one  and  seven 
eighths  inches.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  this  unique  article 
should  be  recovered,  from  its  local  and  general  value.  For  the 
present  the  finder  can  only  depend  on  his  record  and  figure. 
Notches,  apparently  for  suspension,  are  sometimes  found  in  these  and 
other  artii^K. 

Stemmed  scrapers  often  have  the  outlines  of  arrows,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished only  by  the  edge.  Some  were  made  from  broken  arrow- 
heads, and  these  are  readily  identified  by  the  under  surface.  Fig.  193 
is  like  the  long-stemmed  bunts,  but  is  a  true  scraper,  somewhat 
coarsely  chipped.  This  variety  has  been  described  in  New  Jersey 
and  elsewhere.  The  material  is  a  grey  flinty  limestone,  two  inches 
long,  which  is  larger  than  the  ordinary  size.  A  long  and  ruder  one, 
however,  also  from  the  Seneca  river,  is  three  and  one  quarter  inches 
in  length.    It  is  quite  thick,  and  has  an  unusually  long  stem. 

Others  of  this  general  form  have  a  slightly  expanded  base,  as  in 
the  bunts.  Fig.  194  is  a  good  example  of  these,  of  brown  flint,  one 
and  one  eighth  inches  long,  which  comes  from  the  Seneca  river.  A 
frequent  short  and  very  wide  form  has  some  general  resemblance  to 
these,  but  is  in  many  ways  quite  distinct.  They  suggest  what  is  some- 
times called  the  sheaf  of  wheat  pattern,  and  are  often  made  of  the 
bases  of  broken  arrows,  but  the  form  was  often  the  original  design. 
Fig.  19s  is  a  good  example,  and  quite  thick.  It  is  of  common  horn- 
stone,  seven  eighths  of  an  inch  long,  and  one  and  one  quarter  inches 
wide,  but  the  base  does  not  expand  below  the  broad  shoulders,  and 
presents  a  rounding  outline.  Fig.  196  is  broader,  being  one  and  one 
half  inches  wide,  with  the  same  length.  It  is  of  drab  flint,  more 
angular  than  the  last,  and  has  distinct  barbs  and  an  expanding  base- 
It  was  always  a  scraper.  This  is  true  of  another,  even  more  angular, 
made  of  dark  flint,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  one  and  one 
quarter  inches  wide.  Fig.  197  is  another  fine  scraper  of  this  type. 
It  is  of  brown  flint,  one  and  one  eighth  inches  long,  and  one  and 
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three  quarters  wide,  with  a  long^er  base  than  in  the  last.  All  these, 
as  well  as  the  following  two,  are  from  the  Seneca  river. 

Fig.  198  is  much  Uke  these,  but  is  simply  and  angularly  notched, 
and  has  a  broad  scraper  edge.  The  material  is  black  flint,  and  it  is 
an  inch  long,  with  a  little  greater  width.  It  is  a  rare  form.  Fig.  199 
is  another  small  and  peculiar  form,  made  of  dark  flint,  and  seven 
eighths  of  an  inch  long.  It  has  a  scraper  edge  nearly  all  around,  and 
the  notched  stem  seems  to  have  been  intended  for  insertion  in  a 
handle.  The  form  is  unique.  Fig.  200  is  another  odd  form  from  the 
same  river,  having  rounded  projections  on  the  sides,iM^it  is  much 
the  thickest  at  the  scraper  end,  though  having  a  somewhat  massive 
character  throughout.  It  is  of  quite  dark  flint,  one  and  one  quarter 
inches  long  by  an  inch  broad. 

Some  others  combine  a  short  drill  with  a  broad  scraper  base,  but 
these  are  usually  rather  small.  The  combinations  with  knives  are 
many.  Few  implements  vary  more,  and  their  forms  had  probably 
much  to  do  with  special  uses,  as  in  dressing  hides,  cleaning  fish,  or 
smoothing  wooden  implements.  Their  complete  disappearance  in 
recent  prehistoric  times  in  New  York,  along  with  that  of  other  imple- 
ments quite  as  remarkable,  argues  a  great  and  sudden  change  in  the 
dwellers  or  visit^ors  here.  The  Iroquois  seem  not  to  have  used  them, 
nor  do  we  find  any  suggestion  of  a  similar  implement,  as  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  bone  or  horn  perforators  for  those  of  stone.  The  makers 
of  the  stone  scrapers  disappeared  from  New  York  long  ago,  and  yet 
it  is  clear  that  they  were  once  very  widely  used,  reaching  the  Pacific 
coast  and  even  Mexico.  Plainly  the  modem  indian  did  not  inherit 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  arts  of  his  predecessors.  This  is  one  of 
the  significant  revelations  of  archeology.  A  new  race  came  in  and 
early  arts  perished.  Beyond  the  making  of  arrows  and  axes  scarcely 
anything  survived  in  New  York. 

This,  however,  must  be  understood  of  peculiar  implements.  The 
dressing  of  hides  still  went  on,  and  some  of  the  results  have  hardly 
been  surpassed.  If  the  Iroquois  did  not  use  the  stone  scraper,  or  any 
thing  closely  resembling  it,  they  employed  something  quite  as 
effective,  and  perhaps  in  a  similar  way.  Corlaer,  in  1635,  gave  cana- 
goerat  as  the  Mohawk  word  for  scraper,  which  may  or  may  not  have 
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some  reference  to  flint,  or  kahnhia.  A  little  later  Father  Bruyas 
defined  the  Mohawk  gannohouagethon,  to  scrape  a  hide,  and  another 
word  expressed  the  stretching  process.  In  a  rude  way  they  are  still, 
or  were  recently,  in  use  among  some  of  our  western  indians,  but  not 
in  forms  like  those  of  old.  The  Eskimo  still  use  them,  inserted  in 
handles,  and  one  specimen  here  figtu'ed  is  almost  exactly  like  those 
which  they  make. 

Dr  Abbott  says  of  New  Jersey  scrapers, '  One  feature  of  the  Euro- 
pean scrapers  is  having  one  side  flat  or  uniform,  the  result  of  the 
breaking  away  of  a  large  flake,  thus  giving  on  one  side  the  smooth 
surface  of  a  single  plane  of  cleavage.  We  have  all  our  specimens 
chipped  upon  both  sides,  unless  it  be  those  of  about  the  minimum 
size,  which  appear  absolutely  identical  with  the  European  specimens.* 
In  New  York,  however,  a  large  proportion  of  the  larger  examples 
have  this  single  cleavage,  while  full  chipping  on  both  sides  is  confined 
to  a  few.  From  Sir  John  Lubbock's  illustrations,  Dr  Abbott  alsa 
thought  European  specimens  rudely  chipped  in  comparison  with 
American,  and  a  similar  comparison  would  show  the  high  character 
of  those  of  New  York. 

As  regards  their  distribution  no  exact  statement  can  be  made.  In 
some  form  they  seem  distributed  throughout  the  world,  but  the  pro- 
portion in  any  collection  will  vary  according  to  the  field  in  which 
it  has  been  principally  made.  Mr  Douglass  has  220  New  York 
scrapers,  out  of  a  total  of  1061.  Of  these  636  came  from  Missouri,, 
and  71  from  Arkansas.  From  the  New  England  states  he  has  none 
ajt  all.  Dr  Rau  figured  them  only  from  Ohio  and  Texas.  In  the 
Wagman  Saratoga  collection  none  are  mentioned,  but  such  omissions 
may  be  due  to  their  frequent  lack  of  beauty.  In  a  show  collection 
they  might  make  a  poor  figure. 

SBRRATB   ARROWS 

The  serrate  arrow  forms,  which  Evans  called  saws  in  Great  Britain, 
are  quite  rare  in  New  York,  but  are  common  farther  west  and  south. 
The  materials  of  which  the  few  found  here  are  made,  point  to  a  distant 
origin.  Fig.  201  is  of  translucent  horn  colored  flint,  one  and  three 
quarters  inches  long,  and  it  comes  from  Nine  Mile  creek,  some  miles 
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west  of  Onondaga  lake.  The  base  is  gone,  but  this  example  is  given 
because  of  its  distinctly  serrate  character.  Another  broken  specimen, 
of  bluish  flint,  now  one  and  one  half  inches  long,  is  as  serrate,  and 
comes  from  the  same  vicinity.  Good  examples  should  occur  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  New  York,  but  none  have  yet  been  reported. 

FlilHT  HAMMlSaS 

Flint  hammers  have  thus  far  been  more  frequently  observed  in  the 
lower  Mohawk  valley  than  elsewhere.  They  are  rude  nodules  of 
flint,  showing  traces  of  hammering,  and  sometimes  of  chipping,  but 
were  naturally  used  but  little  in  a  land  where  field  stones  are  abundant. 
They  differ  much  from  the  so-called  hammer-stones.  Fig.  202  shows 
one  from  Spraker's  basin,  which  is  two  and  one  quarter  inches 
across,  and  just  a  third  as  thick,  one  broad  surface  being  quite  flat. 
Fig.  203  is.  more  characteristic,  and  is  from  the  Seneca  river.  This 
is  one  and  seven  eighths  inches  long,  and  an  inch  thick.  Fig.  204  is 
a  smaller  one,  not  far  from  one  and  one  half  inches  each  way. 
Smaller  ones  yet  appear.  A  more  remarkable  one  comes  from  Onon- 
daga lake,  which  is  two  and  one  eighth  inches  long.  Its  peculiar 
feature  is  the  rough  grinding  in  two  contiguous  planes  at  one  end. 
Flint  is  rarely  ground  here,  but  when  this  has  been  done  the  result 
is  commonly  a  polish.  A  few  chipped  hammers  of  greenstone  present 
nothing  worthy  of  remark,  except  a  slight  expansion  at  one  end. 
They  are  from  three  to  four  inches  long.  The  ordinary  hammer- 
stones,  and  the  common  field  stones  perhaps  restricted  the  use  of 
these  ruder  implements.  The  faceted  and  picked  balls  of  stone, 
possibly  used  in  war  clubs,  properly  belong  in  another  class. 

/  MISCBI^ANSSOVS 

There  are  many  odd  flint  forms  of  uncertain  character.  Fig.  205 
represents  one  of  these,  being  a  fragment  of  some  article  unknown. 
It  may  be  the  base  of  a  knife,  but  is  strongly  suggestive  of  the  fine 
stone  sceptres  found  of  late  in  Illinois  and  Tennessee.  In  that  case 
this  would  have  been  the  upper  end  instead  of  the  base.  It  is  of  thin, 
light  drab  flint,  neatly  worked,  and  is  yet  over  three  inches  long.  It 
is  broken  where  a  line  of  fossils  crossed  the  stone. 
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Unfinished  articles  often  awaken  curiosity,  and  sometimes  reveal 
the  processes  by  which  they  were  made,  and  the  several  stages  of 
the  work.  This  is  notably  the  case  with  some  celts,  and  unfinished 
drilling  has  even  yet  greater  importance.  With  articles  of  flint  it  is 
more  a  question  of  ultimate  intention.  Fig.  206  is  an  odd  article, 
which  may  have  been  a  completed  and  broken  implement,  or  an  un- 
finished one,  just  as  well.  What  we  call  the  lower  part  has  been 
broken,  giving  an  element  of  uncertainty  to  the  actual  or  intended 
form.  As  it  now  is,  it  is  two  and  three  eighths  inches  in  length,  and 
is  made  of  common  homstone.  One  side  is  flat,  and  the  other  neatly 
chipped  over  most  of  the  surface,  the  concave  edge  being  thickest. 
This  might  be  classed  among  implements  combining  the  knife  and 
scraper,  for  the  convex  edge  is  sharp.  There  are  hints,  also,  of  a 
future  modification  of  the  form.  The  striking  peculiarity,  however, 
is  the  rounded  point,  deeply  indented  below,  as  if  for  suspension. 
Fragments  like  this  and  the  last,  are  often  valuable  for  their  peculiar 
features. 

Fig.  207  is  a  small  curved  scraper  of  common  flint,  about  one  and 
one  half  inches  long,  which  is  from  Cayuga  county.  It  differs  from 
those  already  described  in  having  simply  an  expanded  base,  without 
a  tang.'  The  curve  is  greater  than  usual,  and  it  has  been  accepted  by 
some  as  the  flint  point  of  an  early  fish-hook,  for  which  it  might  have 
answered,  though  it  seems  too  short  and  thick  for  such  a  use.  On 
the  whole  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  place  it  among  the  curved 
scrapers,  for  grave  objections  might  be  made  to  the  other  use,  and  it 
certainly  closely  resembles  these. 

Fig.  208  is  simply  a  flint  pebble  of  an  oval  form,  split  in  two  and 
chipped  on  the  flat  surface.  These  pebbles  are  water-worn,  and  not 
very  large,  although  this  is  one  of  the  smaller  sizes.  They  seem  unfin- 
ished, although  neatly  chipped;  and  in  their  present  condition  would 
serve  only  for  scrapers.  This  one  is  from  Seneca  county,  and  they 
are  found  there  and  elsewhere,  although  nowhere  frequent. 

Fig.  209  is  one  of  the  smallest  forms  of  New  York  arrows,  of  the 
class  called  bird  points.  It  is  less  than  half  an  inch  long,  and  comes 
from  Tioga  county,  where  they  are  frequent,  but  with  various  out- 
lines. Many  think  these  were  made  for  children,  on  account  of  their 
small  size,  but  they  are  quite  as  likely  to  have  had  other  uses. 
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FISHING  AND  STONS  NST  SINKERS 

One  very  important  article  in  the  food  of  the  American  aborigines 
was  fish.  The  accounts  which  early  travelers  and  colonists  give  of 
the  abundance  of  all  descriptions  of  fishes  in  lakes  and  rivers,  seem 
wonderful  now,  when  we  are  trying  to  restore  them  to  some  degree 
of  their  early  condition,  and  yet  they  are  harmonious  and  well  sup- 
ported. The  only  difficulty  the  indian  had  was  to  preserve  and  store 
up  this  abundant  supply  for  hours  of  need.  In  Canada  and  New 
York,  eels  were  taken  in  vast  numbers,  and  were  easily  preserved  by 
smoking.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  was  usual  with  fish  of  other 
kinds.  Salt  they  did  not  use,  and  it  was  distasteful  to  them.  The 
Iroquois  now  ascribe  their  degeneracy  and  lack  of  manly  vigor,  to 
using  salt  meat,  instead  of  obtaining  all  its  fresh  juices,  as  their 
ancestors  did. 

It  becomes  a  matter  of  interest  to  know  how  they  took  the  fish 
which  swarmed  in  every  stream,  for  certain  relics  have  direct  refer- 
ence to  this.  In  doing  so,  however,  bare  allusion  will  be  made  to 
harpooning,  for  the  harpoon  of  colonial  times  was  made  of  bone  or 
horn,  and  sometimes  of  wood  and  iron,  thus  lying  outside  of  those 
chipped  stone  implements  to  which  this  paper  relates.  Only  inci- 
dentally will  angling  be  touched  upon,  for  the  same  reason. 

In  the  account  of  Champlain's  voyages,  that  great  discoverer  told 
of  Hiu-on  customs.  'The  men  make  the  nets  to  capture  fish  in 
summer  as  well  as  in  winter,  when  they  generally  fish,  reaching  their 
prey  even  below  the  ice,  either  with  the  line  or  the  seine.'  This  winter 
fishing  was  described  by  others  as  well  as  Champlain,  but  he  mentions 
the  fact  which  is  of  importance  here,  that  the  net '  sinks  to  the  bottom 
of  the  water  by  means  of  certain  small  stones  attached  to  the  end/ 
While  Sagard  describes  the  making  of  Huron  nets  and  their  use,  he 
says  nothing  of  these  weights,  for  the  one  was  a  necessity  of  the  other. 
He  does,  however,  allude  to  one  fact  in  angling,  which  is  important 
if  we  substitute  the  curved  and  slender  stone  drill  for  the  piece  of 
bone.  He  said,  *  We  found  in  the  bellies  of  several  large  fishes, 
hooks  made  of  a  piece  of  wood  and  a  bone,  so  placed  as  to  form  a 
hook,  and  very  neatly  bound  together  with  hemp.'  A  figure  has 
been  given  of  a  New  York  stone  perforator,  suitable  for  this  use.   The 
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Canadian  institute  has  several  well  adapted  for  this  also,  varying  from 
two  and  one  quarter  to  four  inches  in  length.  The  early  Huron  prac- 
tice of  marrying  the  nets  to  two  young  girls,  is  well  known,  and 
seemed  long  established  when  the  French  first  met  them.  The  Al- 
gonquins  had  an  old  story  that  Michabou  taught  their  ancestors  how 
to  make  nets,  having  taken  the  hint  from  watching  a  spider  catch  a 
fly.  Nets  were  therefore  plainly  an  aboriginal  invention,  and  their 
use  is  directly  connected  with  the  large  numbers  of  flat  net  stones 
found  by  all  considerable  streams.  These  nets  were  made  of  native 
hemp,  out  of  which  some  of  the  New  York  Iroquois  still  make  thread 
in  their  primitive  way. 

Mr  William  L.  Stone  gave  Dr  Rau  an  '  account  of  a  stone  struc- 
ture, evidently  a  fish-pen,  in  the  state  of  New  York.'  It  was  on  the 
right  or  south  bank  of  Fish  creek,  the  outlet  of  Saratoga  lake,  and 
the  plan  and  description  will  be  found  on  page  201,  of  Prehistoric 
fishing.  It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  interest,  and  Mr  Stone  readily 
disposes  of  a  seeming  difficulty,  the  fact  that  the  opening  to  the  pound 
was  down  stream,  by  supposing  that  it  was  employed  mainly  when 
the  fish  were  ascending  the  creek  to  spawn.  Such  pounds  were  fre- 
quent among  the  Indians  elsewhere  within  historic  times,  made  of 
stones  or  wood,  and  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  assigning  such  a  use 
to  this.  In  Sullivan's  campaign,  in  1779,  a  town  was  destroyed  on 
the  present  site  of  Waterloo,  where  were  *  several  fish  ponds  abound- 
ing opposite  the  town.'  This  was  the  statement  of  Sergeant  Major 
George  Grant.  Gen.  John  S.  Clark,  a  well  known  antiquarian  made 
a  note  on  this :  *  These  were  circular  enclosures  of  stone  from  30  to 
40  feet  in  diameter,  built  upon  the  rocky  bed  of  the  stream,  where  the 
water  was  neither  very  deep  or  rapid,  so  constructed  as  to  permit  the 
water  to  pass  through,  but  to  retain  the  fish.'  These,  of  course,  were 
simply  places  for  keeping  surplus  stock. 

These  were  modem  structures.  When  the  famous  *  Lessee  com- 
pany '  made  its  agreement  with  the  Six  Nations  in  1787-88,  the  In- 
dians reserved  '  one  half  of  the  falls  and  convenient  places  for  weirs, 
for  the  purpose  of  catching  fish  and  eels,  from  Cross  lake  to  the  Three 
Rivers.'  Without  questioning  whether  eels  are  fish,  it  is  clear  that 
the  Iroquois  attached  importance  to  the  use  of  weirs,  and  that  some 
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might  be  even  now  looked  for  in  the  waters  mentioned.  When 
Francis  A.  Vanderkemp  descended  the  Oneida  river,  in  1792,  at  one 
rift  he  remarked,  *  It  was  said  here  was  an  ancient  Indian  eel-weir  — 
by  which  this  natural  obstruction  in  the  bed  of  the  river  had  been 
increased.' 

Several  such  stone  weirs  still  remain  in  the  Seneca  river,  in  a  more 
or  less  fragmentary  condition.  One  which  is  several  hundred  feet  in 
extent,  runs  in  a  zigzag  way  across  the  river,  and  two  deep  bays  are 
in  excellent  order.  The  third  was  removed  to  permit  the  passage  of 
large  boats.  The  French  missionaries  mentioned  such  structures 
here  in  1656,  in  these  terms:  '  The  fish  which  are  most  common  here 
are  the  eel  and  salmon,  which  are  fished  for  from  the  spring  until  the 
end  of  autumn,  our  savages  managing  so  well  their  dykes  and  weirs, 
that  they  take  at  the  same  time  the  eel  which  is  going  down,  and  the 
salmon  which  is  going  up.'  They  also  speared  fish  by  torchlight,  but 
often  used  a  peculiar  wooden  spear  for  this.  Fifty  years  earlier  they 
had  bone  harpoons. 

There  are  several  early  accounts  of  the  use  of  these  fish-weirs,  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  Loskiel  gives  that  which  was  com- 
mon in  Pennsylvania,  when  the  shad  ascended  the  rivers.  *  The  In- 
dians run  a  dam  of  stones  across  the  stream,  where  its  depth  will 
admit  of  it,  not  in  a  straight  line,  but  in  two  parts,  verging  towards 
each  other  in  an  angle.  An  opening  is  left  in  the  middle  for  the  water 
to  run  off.  At  this  opening  they  place  a  large  box,  the  bottom  of 
which  is  full  of  holes.  They  then  make  a  rope  of  the  twigs  of  the 
wild  vine,  reaching  across  the  stream,  upon  which  boughs  of  about 
six  feet  in  length  are  fastened  at  the  distance  of  about  two  fathoms 
from  each  other.  A  party  is  detached  about  a  mile  above  the  dam 
with  this  rope  and  its  appendages,  who  begin  to  move  gently  down 
the  current,  some  guiding  one,  some  the  opposite  end,  whilst  others 
keep  the  branches  from  sinking  by  supporting  the  rope  in  the  middle 
with  wooden  forks.  Thus  they  proceed,  frightening  the  fishes  into 
the  opening  left  in  the  middle  of  the  dam.' 

Though  their  use  may  be  inferred  in  this,  nothing  is  said  of  stone 
sinkers.  In  another  account,  published  by  Adair  in  1775,  there  are 
mentioned  on  the  vine, '  stones  attached  at  proper  distances,  to  rake 
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the  bottom.'  This  was  another  use  of  the  flat  stone  sinker,  differing 
slightly  from  its  use  in  nets.  The  polished  and  grooved  plummets, 
so  distinct  from  these,  had  other  uses,  though  notably  most  abun- 
dant at  two  early  fishing  resorts.  The  grooved  pebbles  were  many 
■of  them  sinkers. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  Hurons  and  others  placed  hurdles  in 
streams,  with  nets  across  the  openings,  and  that  the  Onddas  in  New 
York  made  fish  pounds  with  two  rows  of  stakes  across  streams, 
•driving  the  fish  into  them  and  killing  them  there. 

The  flat  stone  sinker  was  easily  made  by  the  aborigines,  and  in 
fact  is  still  made  and  used  by  their  white  successors.  A  small  flat 
stone  was  found  and  neatly  chipped  around  the  edge,  or  sometimes 
left  almost  unchanged.  As  a  sinker  it  might  have  two  to  four  oppo- 
site notches  by  which  it  could  be  attached  more  securely.  If  used  as 
a  quoit,  the  notches  might  be  omitted,  and  the  whole  surface  neatly 
•chipped.  This  was  the  sole  difference  between  these  two  forms, 
which  might  be  large  or  small  in  either  case.  Occasionally  a  small 
and  thin  smooth  pebble  is  found  on  a  village  site,  not  over  an  inch 
across  and  with  two  opposite  notches  cut  in  the  edge.  These  have  no 
relation  to  either  of  the  preceding  forms.  There  are  also  grooved 
and  chipped  stones  of  considerable  size,  which  were  used  for  anchors, 
but  these  are  somewhat  rare.  A  series  of  grooved  elliptical  pebbles 
may  be  classed  with  those  of  picked  stone,  although  probably  net 
sinkers.   They  occur  most  frequently  on  Cayuga  and  Seneca  lakes. 

Some  of  the  flat  sinkers  are  quite  large.  Dr  Rau  figured  one  which 
was  eight  inches  across,  and  one  and  three  eighths  inches  thick,  the 
weight  being  two  pounds  and  fourteen  ounces.  Dr  Abbott  found  one 
on  the  Delaware  river,  which  was  eight  inches  square,  and  had  four 
notches.  The  weight  was  nearly  five  pounds.  Here  they  are  rarely 
much  over  six  inches  across,  when  of  the  typical  form.  One  fine 
-one,  however,  unwrought  except  by  the  slight  notches,  is  nearly 
seven  inches  across,  and  two  and  three  quarters  thick.  It  may  have 
been  used  for  an  anchor,  for  which  it  is  well  fitted  in  every  way. 

While  abundant  near  many  fishing  places  on  the  land,  heaps  of 
them  have  been  found  in  Onondaga  lake  below  the  present  low 
-water  mark,  itself  the  result  of  drainage.    The  unnotched  forms  are 
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found  on  village  sites,  more  or  less  remote  from  water,  and  undoubt- 
edly were  some  form  of  quoit,  or  they  might  also  have  been  used 
somewhat  like  the  southern  chungke  stone.  They  occur  in  many 
places  where  they  have  attracted  little  or  no  attention.  Fig.  211 
represents  an  example,  made  from  red  sandstone.  This  has  no 
notches,  and  was  found  on  a  village  site  in  Cayuga  county,  four  miles 
from  any  water  where  nets  could  have  been  used.  Notched  forms, 
however,  occur  in  earthworks  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  miles 
from  water.  Fig.  212  is  a  good  example  of  the  notched  form,  three 
and  seven  eighths  by  four  and  one  quarter  inches.  This  is  a  grey 
sandstone  sinker  of  medium  size,  from  Cross  lake,  and  is  rather  thin. 
The  larger  sinkers  usually  have  four  notches.  Grooved  sinkers  or 
anchors  of  the  larger  and  ruder  forms  scarcely  require  illustration. 
One  of  coarse  sandstone  comes  from  Brewerton,  and  is  six  inches 
long  by  four  and  one  quarter  wide,  the  thickness  being  three  inches. 
On  the  flattened  surface,  lengthwise,  a  broad  and  deep  groove  goes 
all  the  way  around.    Few  worked  anchors  are  found. 


This  is  a  summary  of  the  leading  forms  of  chipped  stone  imple- 
ments found  in  New  York.  They  preceded  and  survived  the  finer 
articles  of  polished  stone,  which  is  naturally  the  next  subject  to  be 
treated,  and  of  which  New  York  furnishes  so  many  good  examples. 
That  every  important  locality  will  yield  striking  varieties  of  chipped 
implements  not  here  illustrated,  is  to  be  expected.  The  purpose  of 
such  a  paper  is  to  furnish  information,  but  yet  more  to  be  a  basis  for 
comparison,  so  that  collectors  may  judge  of  the  real  value  of  the 
articles  they  find,  and  thus  be  induced  to  contribute  rare  specimens 
to  this  department  of  the  state  museum. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the  value  of  many  articles  depends 
greatly  upon  the  places  where  they  were  found,  and  that  a  good 
record  of  localities  is  essential  to  scientific  progress.  A  good  local 
map,  on  which  sites  may  be  placed;  a  book  of  outlines,  however  rude, 
with  descriptive  notes,  will  aid  greatly  in  doing  a  noble  work  for  the 
people  of  New  York.   These  every  collector  should  have. 
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EXPLANATION   OF  PLATES 

Fuller  descriptions  are  given  in  boUetin.    For  exact  page  reference  see  index  under 

Arrow-heads 


PlaUs 


Drab  homstone 
Mottled  flint 
Brown  ** 

Dark  " 

Drab  " 


flint 


a....... , 

Dark 
Drab 
Drab 
Common  " 
MotUed  " 
Grey  •* 

Grey  •' 

White  <« 

I^ostrous  '« 
Bluish-grey  " 
Common  «* 
Dark  «« 

Common  '* 
Common 

Stone , 

Grey  flint 

Common 
Common 
Brown  flinty 
sandstone... 
Dark  blue  flint 
Lustrous  jasper 

Grev  flint 

Yellow  jasper, 
Flint 


Yellow  jasper.. 

White         flint 

Common 

Brown 

White 

Drab 

Drab 

Grey  limestone 

Common  flint . 

Yellow  jasper.. 

Black  flint 

Shark's  tooth.. 

Grey  flint 

Common 

Blue 

Common  horn- 
stone 

Drab  flint 

Drab  " 

Brown  " 

Brown  ** 

Brownish-white 
flint 

Brown  flint... 


3 
2 


a 
I 


I 

3 

I 

•^ 


WIETTK  IN 


I 


i}4  At  base 
iX  at  base 


lA 


89 
90 
91 
92 

93 
94 
95 

96 
97 

98 

99 

100 


lOI 

«Notghr« 


Common  horn- 

stone 

Drab  flint 

Brown,        *' 
Brown     hom< 

stone 

Dark-blue  flint 
Common      " 
Light  brown'* 
Drab  <« 

Light  color'd" 
Dark  «* 

Light  bluish  << 
White  " 

Dark  blue    " 
Drab  " 

Drab  *' 

Drab  *' 

Common      '* 
Drab  " 

Drab  " 

Black  " 

Common      ** 
Dark  " 

Dark  " 

Darkhomstone 
Dark  flidt 

Light 
Brown 
Drab 
Black 
Dark 


White  quartz. 
Drab  flint 

Blue 
Common  horn- 

'  stone .... 
Olive  slate.. 
Drab  flint 

Brown  ** 

Drab  *' 

Dark  «* 

Dark  " 

Dark  " 

Common      *' 
Grey     flinty 

limestone  .. 
Red  jasper. . . 
Blue     flinty 

limestone.. .. 


Purplish  flint. 
Common  horn- 
stone.  

Dark  blue  flint 


lA 

1+ 

lA 

2 
2 

I — 
I 

I 

H 

I 

2 

I 

2 

*K 

2 

3 


I 

'^ 
1+ 

3 


WIDTH  nt 
IKCHIS 


lyi  tt  base 


^    At   base 


l^ 


;< 
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EXPLANATION    OF   ?LATES,  continued 
Spear-heads 


126 

127 
128 
129 

133 
134 

136 


147 
148 

152 

153 
154 
155 


162 
163 

164 

;^ 


Grev  flint... 
Yellow    jasper 
Drab  flint 

Light  blue    '* 
White 

Common      " 
Dark  blue    " 
Grey  limestone 
Clouded  quartz 
Brown        flint 
Brown 


Bluish     grey 

stone 

Common    flint 


Brown     sand- 
stone  

Ferruginous 
flint 

Common  hom- 
stone   

Grey  flint.... 


Common    flint 
Bluish 
Brown 
Yellow  shaded 

to  red..-- 
Mottled      flint 
Grev 

Lignt  brown" 

Common      *^ 

Brown  " 

•  Not  gircn 


Knives 


3X 

4 
5 

h 

2 
(>% 

3X 


3X 


SH 

2 


3 
1— 

■i 

2 


'32 

138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 

140 


Brown        flint 
Brown  ** 

Brown  " 

Variegated   *• 
Common       *' 

a •. 

Grey  limestone 
Homstone.... 
Common  flint., 
Bent  arrow 
form 


iH 
^% 
.3 

2 

% 


Spades  or  hoes 


I149 

SX  I150 

....  I151 


Grey  flint... 
Orange  jasper 
Red  sandstone 


4 


Chipped  stone  axes 

156 

158 


3X 


;§ 


161 


Perforators 


3+ 


169 
170 
171 
172 

173 
174 

176 


Drab 
Black 
Grey 


flint 


Drab  flint 
Drab 
Dark 
Common  hom- 
stone  


»H 


riG. 

MATBRIAL 

lbnoth 

IN 

INCHES 

WIDTH   IN 
INCHES 

FIG. 

MATBBIAL 

LENGTH 

DC 
INCHES 

WIDTH  Df 
INCKBS 

102 

103 
104 

;^ 

107 
108 

109 
no 

White         flint 

Black            "' 
Common      <' 
Tran  s  1  u  c  e  n  t 

quartz 

White  mottled 

quartz 

Green  jasper.. 

Drab           flint 
White  translu- 
cent quartz*. 

S>i 
SH 
7 

4H 

9  irom 

base*> 

3H 

2 

4  at  base 

"4 

111 

ill 

119 
120 
121 

122 

«3 
124 

125 

Resembles 

moss  agate.. 

Flint 

S>i 

5+ 

I  — 

Grey  flint 

"quartzite(?) 

Variegated 
homstone... 

Resembles 
moss  agate.. 

Greenish  white 
flint 

Common  hom- 
stone  

Hornstone.... 

Blue  grey  flint 

Chalcedony... 

Drab  flint 

III 

112 

"3 

Drab          flint 
Common       " 
Grey      flinty 
limestone... 

6+ 

2 

2 

Drab  flint 

f .... .... .... 

2X 



<*...... ...... 

Brown  flint... 

4 

Common  hom- 
stone  

Clouded  quartz 

'H 

2 

t  FraSmenL    Length  unknown       c  See  under  Ptr/^aitra 
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EXPLANATION   OF   TLATES,  cimc/ud^d 
Scrapers 


J  77 
178 

iSo 
i8i 
182 

'^ 

III 
187 

188 


MATKRIAL 


Broken    arrow 

head 

Brown        flint 
Brown 
Dark 

Hornstone. . 
Hornstone. . 
Common    flint 
Drab  " 

Brown  " 

Brown  ** 

Brownish  grey 

flint 

Dark  blue  flint 


2% 


WIDTH  IN 
INCHSS 


189 
190 
191 
192 

194 
196 

199 

200 


Common    flint 
Brown  ** 

Brown  *' 

Green  jasper. 
Grey      flinty 

limestone 
Brown        flint 
Hornstone. . 
Drab  flint 

Brown 
Black 
Dark 
Dark 


201  I  Translucent  fl't|      xji< 


202  I 

203  |. 


205 
200 
207 


Drab  flint.... 
Hornstone. . . . 
Common    flint 


1% 


Serrate  arrow 
I 

Flint  hammers 

2X  |204  I  .... 


Miscellaneous 

Flint  pebble 
Bird     point 
arrow.... 


210  j  a 

211  Red  sandstone! 


I 


•a 


WIDTH  IN 
INCHES 


1      '^1 


Stone  sinkers 

Izi2  I  Greysandstonei      3^ 


'4 

'A 


I}6 


4X 


0  Not  given 
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The  superior  figure  tells  the  exact  place  on  the  page  in  ninths ;  e.  g.  $>  means  three 
ninths  of  the  way  down  page  five. 


Aboriginal  occupation   of  New  York, 

•  Agricultural  pursuits  of  indians,  lo*,  54^ 

S5«- 

Algonquins,  occupation  of  New  York,  1 1*; 

shields  used  by,  42^. 
Amboy,  arrows  found  in,  24'. 
Appropriations  for   collections  on    New 

York  aboriginal  life,  5I. 
Argillite,  use  in  aboriginal  implements, 

Arms,  Indian,  19*,  401^-42''. 

Arrows,  bird  point,  748;  children's,  17*- 
34S;  classification  of  arrow-heads,  iS^, 
l8>-i9*,  34^35*;  collections,  22^  40*; 
description,  17^388 ;  description  of 
plates,  18B-377;  feathered,  248-25S;  for 
shooting  fish,  19* ;  for  hunting,  198,  35I; 
implements  resembling,  14^ ;  making  of, 
15B-178,  41I;  materials  used  for,  13^; 
similarity  to  scrapers,  22^,  23^;  spiral 
form,  24^;  used  to  show  ownership, 
28^ ;  war,  19S.     See  also  Serrate  arrows. 

Auburn,  scrapers'  found  in,  678. 

Axes  of  chipped  stone,  description,  57*- 
S9». 

Baldwinsville,  arrows  found  in,  20^,  21^, 
22*,  28I,  29^,  31'',  368;  knives,  50'';  per- 
forators, 61' ;  scrapers,  681  j  spears,  428- 
43^  43*>  45'.  4^,  46^,  49* ;  stone  axes, 

59«. 
Beauchamp,  W :  M.,  archeological  work* 

5S;    map    of    indian    sites    in    New 

York,  8^-9';  work  on  indian  namesy 

9». 
Bellona,  knives  found  in,  53'. 
fiigelow,   O.   M.,   collection  of  Iroquois 

implements,  8*. 


Bone,  use  in  aboriginal  implements,  12^. 

Bow  and  arrow,  making  of,  41 1. 

Brewerton,  arrows  found  in,  22',  24^,  27^, 
29*;  perforators,  6i>,  6i*,  62^;  scrapers, 
67',  68B,  69*;  sinkers,  79*;  spades,  56*; 
spears,  4$*,  478,  48* ;  stone  axes,  57^. 

Bruyas,  Father,  Mohawk  lexicon,  'fi. 

Bulletins  illustrating  New  York  antiqui- 
ties, 5*. 

Bunt,  i8*,  278;  use  of  term,  228. 

Canajoharie  flats,  perforators  found  on, 
62';  scrapers,  68*. 

Cayuga  county,  arrows  found  in,  26*; 
scrapers,  658,  678,  746;  sinkers,  79^. 
See  also  Cross  lake. 

Cayuga  lake,  sinkers  found  near,  788. 

Celts,  57^-598;  materials  used  for,  14*. 

Chautauqua  county,  knives  found  in,  5zS. 

Chenango  county,  knives  found  in,  50*. 

Cheney  and  Hough,  explorations  and 
plans,  7«. 

Chipped  stone  axes,  description,  57*-598. 

Chittenango  creek,  arrows  found  near,  32*^. 

Colden,  Cadwallader,  History  of  the  five 
nations^  9*. 

Collections,  illustrating  New  York  abor- 
iginal life,  5*,  5*-6>;  of  arrow-heads, 
22^;  of  Iroquois  implements,  8^;  of 
perforators,  60* ;  of  scrapers,  72' ;  of 
spears,  49I ;  of  spears  and  arrows,  40*. 

Cross  lake,  arrows  found  near,  20*,  218, 
23*»  237,  36»;  knives,  538;  scrapers, 
67»-68i,  69';  sinkers,  798;  spears, 
45'^ ;  stone  axes,  59S. 

Cushing,  F.  H.,  account  of  arrow-making, 
168-178. 

Cusick,  David,  indian  history,  9*. 
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Delphi,  arrows  found  in,  208. 

Depth  of  bnrial  of  implements,  la^. 

Documentary  history  o/Nnv  York,  7«. 

Douglass,  A.  E.,  collection  of  arrow- 
heads, 22* ;  list  of  spears  and  krrows, 
4d3. 

Drills,  see  Perforators. 

Elbridge,  spears  found  in,  458. 
Eskimo,  residence  in  New  York,  ii'. 
Figures,  see  Plates. 
Firearms,  42',  672. 
Fish-pen,  description,  76*. 
Fish-weirs,  description,  768-77». 
Fishing,  implements,  lo^ ;  use  of  arrows, 

195 ;  indian  customs,  75^79*« 
Flakers,  15*' 
Flint,    caches    of,    127-132;    implements 

made  of,  H*;  hammers,  732. 
Fowke,  Gerard,  account  of  arrow-making, 

Frey,  S.  L.,  collection  of  Iroquois  imple- 
ments, 8*. 
Geneva,  perforators  found  in,  62^. 
Gouges,  materials  used  for,  148. 
Granby,  stone  axes  found  in,  59^. 
Grand  island,  arrows  found  in,  23»-24i. 
Greene,  knives  found  in,[50*. 
Guns,  42^  65*. 

Hale,  Horatio,  Iroquois  book  oj^tes,  ^, 

Hammers,  flint,  73*. 

Harpooning,  75*. 

Herkimer  county,  arrows  found  in,  2$*- 

Hoes,  description,  53*-57* ;  description  of 

plates,  55®-57*. 
Horn,  use  in  aboriginal  implements,  12*. 
Homstone,  use  by  aborigines,  135. 
Horsford,  E.  N.,  editor  of  Zeisberger's 

Onondaga  and  Delaware  dictionary,  9*. 
Hough    and    Cheney,    explorations    and 

plans,  7*. 

Implements  of  aborigines,  12^158  j  ma- 
terials used  for,  13*. 
Indian  corn,  cultivation,  54*-55'» 
Indian  history,  publications  on,  7*-9'^. 


Indian  language,  publications  on,  7^,  7®, 

Indian  songs,  collection  of,  9^. 

Iroquois,  publications,  7^;  collections  ot 
implements,  8^;  occupation  of  New 
York,  io»-il*;  arrows  used  by,  2S»; 
shields  used  by,  41*;  digging  tools,  54*. 

Ithaca,  arrows  found  in,  222. 

Jefiferson  county,  spears  found  in,  462. 
Jesuit  relations,  8''. 

Knives,  materials  used  for,^i3^;  resem- 
bling arrows  or  spears,]  14*  j  descrip- 
tion, 15I,  49*^-53*- 

Language,  see  Indian  language. 

Larkin,  YrtAtnc\i,  Ancient  man  in  Amer- 
ica, 8>. 

Local  histories,  value  on  local  antiquities, 
87. 

Lyman,  Prof.,  collection  of  indian  songs. 

Map  of  indian  sites  in  New  York,  ffl-92^ 
Marcy,   stone  axes"  found    in^^ 588-59^ 

scrapers,  65^. 
Marshall,  O.  H.,  work  on  indian  names, 

9». 

Metal,  use  in  aboriginal  implements,  12^. 

Minden,  arrows  found  in,  21 2. 

Mohawk  valley,  aboriginal  occupation^ 
9»-ioi ;  arrows  found  in,  2i2  j  flint  ham- 
mers, 73* ;  perforators,  618;  spears,  47*. 

Montgomery  county,  arrows  found  in,  21*; 
hammers,  73^.     See  also  Canajoharie. 

Morgan,  L.  '^.t  League  of  tfu  Iroquois,  i^, 
97  ;  collection  of  Iroquois  implements, 
8^ ;  work  on  indian  names,  92. 

New  York  colonial  documents,  7*. 
Newark  Valley,  arrows  found  in,  258,  36*. 
Niagara  county,  arrows  found  in,  23^. 
Nichols,  spades  found  near,  56*, 
Nine  Mile  creek,  arrows  found  near,  27*; 
serrate  arrows,  72*. 

Oak  Orchard,  arrows  found  in,  35^. 
Onarate,  term,  542. 

Oneida  county,  arrows  found  in,  302,  32*. 
See  also  Marcy ;  Rome. 
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Oneida  lake,  arrows  found  near,  258; 
knives,  527,  532;  shears,  43*,  44I,  468, 
558.     See  also  Brewer^on  ;  Wood  creek. 

Oneida  river,  knives  found  near,  50^-511 ; 
spears,  45I ;  stone  axes,  578. 

Onondaga  county,  arrows  found  in,  22^- 
23^  275,  377.  See  also  Amboy ;  Bald- 
winsv^e ;  Brewerton ;  Cross  lake ;  Del- 
phi ;  Elbridge ;  Nine  Mile  creek ;  Pom- 
pey  Center ;  Skanoateles ;  Three  River 
Point;  VanBuren;  Watervale. 

Onondaga  lake,  arrows  found  near,  21^- 
22I,  278,  295,  355,  36I,  37* ;  flint  ham- 
mers, 735 ;  knives,  53^ ;  perforators, 
6l5,  628,  638;  scrapers,  65*,  658,  68*; 
sinkers,  78^;  spades,  568;  spears,  43^- 
44I ;  stone  axes,  582,  59*. 

Onondaga  Valley,  perforators  found  near 
6i2. 

Onondagas,  arrows  used  by,  22^. 

Ontario  county,  perforators  found  in,  628. 

Oswego  county,  spears  found  in,  43I,  445, 
46^;  stone  axes,  598.  See  also  Oswego 
Falls. 

Oswego  Falls,  knives  found  near,  50*,  53*; 
scrapers,  658,  67^;  spears,  47^;  stone 
axes,  57«,  588. 

Oswego  river,  arrows  found  near,  263, 
31*;  knives,  51^,  52^;  perforators,  61*; 
scrapers,  698;  spears,  44*,  46^. 

Owego,  arrows  found  in,  332;  spades, 
56*;  spears,  468,  488. 

Perforators,  description,  598-648 ;  collec- 
tions, 6o3. 

Pestles,  materials  used  for,  135*. 

Plates,  description;  arrows,  fig.  i-joi, 
185-377;  serrate  arrows,  fig.  201,  728- 
73*;  flint  hammers,  fig.  202-4^  732; 
knives,  fig.  126-46,  49''-53^;  perforators, 
fig.  isys^t  J 62-76,  611-63*;  scrapers, 
fig.  177-200,  652-71*;  spades,  fig.  147- 
5'^  55^57*;  spears,  fig.  102-23, 42^9*'; 
chipped  stone  axes,  fig.  152-36,  130-61, 
57^59*^;  stone  sinkers,  fig.  211-12,  792; 
miscellaneous,  fig.  203-g,  738-74*. 

Pompey  Center,  arrows  found  in,  208. 


Queensbury,  knives  found  in,  528; 
spears,  48*-49*. 

Regents'  publications  on  indian  history, 

/Report  on  the  indian  problem,  7*. 

Richmond,  A.  G.,  services  in  securing 
collections,  52,  5^-62 ;  collection  of  Iro- 
quois implements,  8*. 

Rome,  perforators  found  in,  638 ;  spades, 
568. 

St  Lawrence  county,   spears  found  in, 

43^- 
Sanborn,  J.  A.,  collection  of  Iroquois  im- 
plements, 81. 
Schoolcraft,    H  :   R.,  Report  on  the  Iro- 

qnois,  7*. 
Scrapers,  148 ;  similarity  of  arrow  heads 

to,  228,  23* ;  description,  64*-728,  748 ; 

collections,  72^. 
Seneca  county,  scrapers  found  in,  658,  747. 
Seneca  lake,   arrows    found     near,    27^; 

knives,  -53S ;  sinkers,  788. 
Seneca  river,  arrows  found  near,  2o2,  22^, 

23^  252,  255,  277,  292,  299,  302,  3i3,  32I, 

32"^,  33'»  35*»  35*-36S  36'^»  37M  Aint 
hammers,  73*;  knives,  498,  51*,  527,  536; 
perforators,  61I,  6i7,  6i*-62i,  62*; 
scrapers,  658,  65^,  68*,  69*,  70I,  708; 
spades,  56*,  572;  spears,  45*,  45^-46*, 
478,  483 ;  stone  axes,  59I. 

Serrate  arrows,  72^-732, 

Shea,  J.  G.,  publications  on  indian  lan- 
guage, 98. 

Shields,  418-42*. 

Shoulder,  definition,  238. 

Skaneateles,  spears  found  in,  48^. 

Skaneateles  lake,  arrows  found  near,  258; 
knives,  522 ;  spears,  43^,  478-48!;  stone 
axes,  592. 

Songs,  indian,  collection  of,  ff*. 

Spades,  description,  53^-57* ;  description 
of  plates,  558-57*. 

Spears,  materials  used  for,  13*;  imple- 
ments resembling,  148;  description,  38*- 
495 ;  description  of  plates,  428-49* ;  col- 
lections, 408,  49I. 
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SpofTord,  spean  foand  in,  43'. 
Spraker's  basin,  flint  hammers  found  in, 

73*. 

Sqoier,  E.  G.,  work  on  antiqaities  of  New 

York,  88. 
Stone  axes,  42^ ;  description,  57^59^. 
Stone  implements  of  the  Iroquois,  178,  58*. 
Stone  sinkers,  description,  75^79^. 
Susquehanna  river,   spades  found  near, 

Swords,  42S. 

Three  River  Point,  arrows  found  in,  316, 

35*»  3^  •  knives,  52*;  perforators,  63' ; 

scrapers,  68* ;  spears,  46*-472. 
Tioga  county,  arrows  found  in,  25^  362, 

74':  spades,  56*;  spears,  46^.     See  also 

Owego. 
Tomahawks,  42^. 

Tompkins  county,  arrows  found  in,  22^. 
Tonawanda,  arrows  found  in,  238. 


Tooker,  W.  W.,  work  on  indian  names, 

9*- 

Twining,  J.  S.,  collection  of  Iroquois  im- 
plements, 83. 

Union  Springs,  arrows  found  in,  26^. 

Van  Buren,  arrows  found  in,  22^ ;  knives, 

5I«;  spears,  452. 
Van  Curler,  Arent,  journal,  8^.^ 

War  implements,  192,  405-427- 
Warren  county,  see  Queensbury. 
Watcrvale,  arrows  found  in,  21^. 
Wayne^county,  stone  axes  found  in,  59^. 
Weirs,  see  Fish- weirs. 
Wilna,  spears  found  in,  462. 
Wood,  use  in  aboriginal  implements,  12^. 
Wood  creek,  arrows  found  near,  30*,  32*. 

Yates  county,  knives  found  in,  53^. 
Zsisbergsr,  David,  Onondaga  and  Dela- 
ware dictioKary^  9*. 
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PREFACE 


This  bulletin  was  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the  state 
museum  committee  for  a  report  on  the  road  materials  of  New  York. 
Having  ascertained  what  might  be  worth  publishing  on  this  subject,  it 
appeared  desirable  to  add  a  short  discussion  on  the  road  problem  in  our 
state. 

It  has  been  the  writer's  aim  to  make  the  pamphlet  as  brief  as  possible 
and  therefore  easily  read.  He  has  endeavored  to  discuss  concisely  what 
appeared  to  him  the  salient  points  of  the  problem,  and  his  purpose  has 
been  rather  to  bring  to  public  attention,  facts  not  generally  appreciated 
than  to  discuss  matters  of  common  knowledge. 

In  preparing  this  report  the  writer  has  communicated  with  about  two 
thousand  quarrymen,  and  has  acquired  much  information  concerning  local 
variations  in  rock  used  as  road  metal,  but  it  does  not  seem  pertinent  to 
this  preliminary  publication  to  discuss  details  which  might  obscure  the 
main  points.  It  seems  also  inadvisable  to  publish  statements  which  dis- 
criminate between  the  products  of  various  quarries  until  further  study 
has  established  their  correctness  beyond  all  possibility  of  criticism. 
These  details  are  therefore  reserved  for  future  publication. 

The  report  of  the  special  committee  on  good  roads,  transmitted  to  the 
legislature  Jan.  14,  1896,  is  recommended  to  the  attention  of  all  who 
wish  to  inform  themselves  on  the  details  of  the  present  situation  in  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  other  states. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Road 
Inquiry  of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 

It  being  impossible  with  the  museum  funds  at  hand  to  erect  a  labora- 
tory for  the  testing  of  New  York  road  materials,  the  writer  applied  for 
assistance  to  the  Massachusetts  Highway  Commission,  which  courteously 
and  generously  agreed  to  test  some  representative  samples  of  New  York 
road  material. 

In  the  following  pages  the  Massachusetts  Commission  has  been  quoted 
exclusively,  not  from  a  desire  to  ignore  the  work  in  other  states,  such  as 
New  Jersey  and  Connecticut,  but  because  the  problems  in  Massachusetts 
are  similar  to  those  in  New  York,  and  the  Commission  in  question 
seemed  to  have  studied  and  reported  on  the  situation  it  had  to  deal  with 
in  a  more  detailed  and  exhaustive  way. 

To  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler  and  the  other  Highway  Commissioners  of 
Massachusetts,  the  writer  desires  to  express  his  deep  obligations  for  many 
favors  received. 

FREDERICK  J.   H.   MERRILL 

Albany y  Sept  1,  1897 
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Good  Eoads  in  New  York 

The  present  condition  of  the  highways  of  New  York  is  about  the  same 
as  that  of  the  roads  of  England  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  when 
they  were  so  bad  and  the  toll  rates  were  so  high  that  the  subject  of  their 
improvement  forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  British  public.  From 
the  investigations  which  ensued  under  the  supervision  of  prominent 
engineers,  certain  rules  for  road  building  were  formulated,  the  adoption  of 
which  led  to  the  construction  of  the  fine  highways  for  which  Great 
Britain  has  so  long  been  famous. 

At  that  time  there  were  no  railroads  in  England  and  all  produce  was 
transported  by  wagon  or  canal  so  that  the  subject  of  road  improvement 
was  one  of  great  commercial  importance.  The  necessities  of  the  occa- 
sion brought  to  the  front  in  Great  Britain  many  road  engineers,  most 
prominent  among  whom  were  Macadam  and  Telford,  advocates  of  two 
different  systems  of  road  building,  which  are  now  used  variably,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  ground  where  the  road  is  to  be  built  Road 
building  under  state  supervision  has  long  been  a  feature  of  European 
government  and  the  time  has  now  come  when  it  must  be  recognized  as 
a  necessary  function  of  government  in  the  United  States. 

The  important  reasons  for  road  improvement  throughout  our  country 
are  three:  ist  the  desirability  of  reducing  the  cost  of  hauling;  2nd  the 
importance  of  making  most  of  our  roads  fit  for  pleasure  driving,  thereby 
attracting  to  the  rural  districts  in  summer,  thousands  of  people  who 
create  a  local  market  for  various  farm  products ;  3rd  the  economic  princi- 
ple of  preventing  the  great  waste  of  labor  which  is  now  fruitlessly 
expended  in  making  bad  roads. 

The  state  of  Massachusetts,  which  in  our  own  country  leads  in  syste- 
matic road  building,  has  a  highly  organized  highway  commission,  which 
has  been  at  work  since  1894.  Under  the  direction  of  this  commission 
the  important  highways  of  the  state  have  been  measured  on  the  new 
topographic  map  and  their  total  length  determined  to  be  20,500  miles, 
exclusive  of  minor  cross  roads.  The  commission  has  projected  the 
construction  of  a  network  of  state  roads  amounting  to  10  %  of  the 
whole^  connecting  the  more  important  points  throughout  the  state.    At 
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different  points  on  this  projected  network  the  commission  has  constructed, 
by  request  of  local  authorities,  short  pieces  of  road  a  mile  or  more  in 
length,  according  to  the  most  approved  methods  of  road  building,  to 
serve  as  object  lessons  and  create  by  the  experience  of  their  high  quality 
a  public  demand  for  farther  construction.  These  short  pieces  are  ex- 
tended from  year  to  year  to  carry  out  the  general  plan. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  commission  I  am  enabled  to  make  a  state- 
ment of  the  appropriations  and  expenditures  from  1894  to  the  present 
time.  I  quote  the  following  from  a  letter  written  to  me  by  Mr.  A.  B. 
Fletcher,  secretary : 

''  In  1894  and  1895,  86.37  miles  of  road  were  laid  out.  These  roads 
cost  on  an  average,  for  actual  construction  expenses,  about  $9,612.  per 
mile,  and  the  engineering  and  inspection  charged  to  them  was  $1,130.  per 
mile,  making  a  total  of  $10,742.  the  average  cost  of  the  roads  per  mile, 
exclusive  of  office  expenses  and  salaries  of  the  commission  and  clerks. 

"  In  1 8^6  39.8  miles  of  road  were  laid  out.  These  roads  not  being 
complete  m  all  cases,  the  cost  shown  is  to  some  extent  an  estimate.  It 
is  estimated  that  these  roads  will  average  about  $7,900  per  mile  for  the 
actual  construction,  and  $741  for  the  engineering  and  inspection,  a 
total  of  $8,641  per  mile." 

The  appropriations  for  the  use  of  the  commission  have  been  as  follows : 

1894 $300,000 

1895 400,000 

1896 • 600,000 

1897 800,000 

Total $2,100,000 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  with  three  years  of  careful  work,  Massa- 
chusetts has  built  126  miles  of  good  road  in  different  parts  of  the  state 
to  serve  as  object  lessons  to  the  people. 

As  this  official  statement  shows,  in  1896,  with  an  appropriation  of 
$600,000,  Massachusetts  constructed  forty  miles  of  high  class  road. 
Since  the  appropriation  for  1897  is  $800,000,  it  may  be  assumed  that  a 
much  larger  mileage  will  be  completed.  As  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
money  appropriated  is  used  for  official  and  clerical  salaries  and  expenses, 
the  whole  of  the  appropriation  is  not  available  for  road  building  alone, 
but  assuming  the  number  of  miles  to  be  constructed  in  1897  at  80,  it 
appears  that  the  total  mileage  to  be  rebuilt  (2,000)  would  be  completed 
at  this  rate  in  25  years.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  plan  of  road  improve- 
ment now  adopted  in  Massachusetts,  is  not  intended  to  provide  for  any 
general  improvement  in  the  18,500  miles  of  public  highway  not  included 
in  the  system  to  be  rebuilt  by  the  state,  except  through  the  influence  of 
the  object  lessons  furnished  in  the  local  examples  of  new  state  roads. 
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The  Problem  op  Koad  Improvement  in  New  York 

It  being  generally  conceded  that  better  roads  are  a  necessity  in  New 
York  and  there  being  no  economical  way  of  obtaining  good  roads  except 
by  building  the  best,  the  question  arises  as  to  the  source  of  the  money 
necessary  to  do  this  work. 

High  class  roads,  if  not  built  by  the  state,  can  at  present  be  afiforded 
only  in  regions  inhabited  by  persons  of  more  wealth  than  the  average 
farmer.  Near  the  large  cities  are  great  areas  tenanted  by  those  who  have 
business  in  the  city,  but  prefer  to  live  in  the  country.  There  the  prop- 
erty values  are  much  higher  than  in  regions  exclusively  devoted  to 
agricultural  interests  and  the  taxes  being  proportionately  higher,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  spend  more  money  in  road  building.  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem of  road  tax  prevalent  over  the  greater  part  of  the  state,  the  equivalent 
of  about  $75  a  mile  per  annum  is  supposed  to  be  raised  in  each  road 
district  outside  of  the  village  corporation  limits,  and  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  whole  of  the  tax  is  not  worked  out.  Moreover,  in  many  districts 
the  people  work  their  road  taxes  without  intelligent  supervision  and  often 
not  only  is  the  labor  wasted  but  the  roads  are  made  worse. 

The  state  of  New  York  having  an  area  six  times  as  great  as  that  of 
Massachusetts,  has  probably  six  times  as  many  miles  of  important  roads ; 
there  being  as  yet  no  complete  map  of  our  state,  it  is  impossible  to  make 
accurate  measurement.  The  total  mileage  of  important  roads  in  New 
York  may  therefore  be  estimated  at  123^000.  This  figure,  while  only 
an  approximate  maximum,  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  purposes  of 
estimate. 

If  it  were  decided  to  improve  10%  of  this  total  according  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts plan,  there  would  be  12,300  miles  of  road  to  build.  While 
Massachusetts  now  appropriates  $800,000  a  year  for  road  building.  New 
York,  if  doing  this  work  at  the  same  rate  in  proportion  to  her  size,  would 
appropriate  $4,800,000  a  year.  This  sum  would  be  more  than  one  third 
of  the  total  amount  raised  in  New  York  by  direct  taxation,  which  is  now 
in  round  numbers  $12,033,651.80.  This  is  undoubtedly  too  large  a 
burden  to  be  carried,  but  we  could  safely  afford  to  spend  from  $600,000 
to  $1,000,000  per  year  in  this  work,  which  can  not  be  avoided  and  must 
sooner  or  later  be  undertaken. 

In  senate  bill  no.  330  of  1897  introduced  by  Hon.  Richard  Higbie,  it 
was  proposed  to  levy  '  in  the  general  appropriation  act  of  each  year,  a 
tax  rated  at  one  tenth  of  a  mill  upon  the  entire  valuation  of  the  state, 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  state  highway  tax.' 
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The  total  value  of  taxable  property  for  the  current  year  is  ttated  by 
the  comptroller  to  be  $4,506,985,694.  This  sum  when  taxed  at  the  rate 
of  one  tenth  of  a  mill  would  yield  an  annual  amount  of  $450,698.56 
available  for  the  construction  of  state  highways.  On  this  basis  each  tax- 
payer would  contribute  only  10  cents  on  each  $x,ooo  of  assessed  .valua- 
tion. 

It  is  considered  by  many  that  the  wiser  method  would  be  to  divide 
the  cost  between  the  state,  the  county  £ind  the  locality  benefited. 

The  proportionate  division  suggested  in  senate  bill  no.  330  of  1897,  is 
one  half  by  the  state  and  one  half  by  the  county;  it  being  also  provided 
that  the  amount  paid  by  each  county  may  be  apportioned  by  the  board 
of  supervisors  so  that  35%  of  the  cost  shall  be  a  general  county  charge 
and  15%  a  charge  upon  the  town  in  which  the  improved  highway  is 
located,  or  to  be  assessed  upon  and  paid  by  the  owners  of  the  lands  bene- 
fited, according  as  the  request  for  the  improvement  comes  from  the  board 
of  supervisors  of  the  county  or  from  the  owners  of  one  third  the  lineal 
feet  frontage. 

As  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  cost  of  road  building  in  New  York 
would  be  about  the  same  as  in  Massachusetts,  viz,  $10,000  per  mile,  the 
cost  of  rebuilding  at  state  expense  the  great  system  of  public  highways 
mentioned  above  would  be  about  $123,000,000. 

If  so  large  a  sum  as  $4,800,000  a  year  were  appropriated  and  it  were 
found  possible  with  this  sum  to  build  480  miles  of  road  per  year,  a  period 
of  25.6  years  must  elapse  before  the  completion  of  the  work.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  New  York  were  to  appropriate  exactly  the  same  amount 
as  Massachusetts,  viz,  $800,000  per  year  and  could  build  80  miles  per 
year,  it  would  require  153.78  years  to  complete  the  system  of  12,300 
miles.  During  all  of  this  time  and  for  all  time  to  come  there  would  re- 
main in  New  York  a  vast  network  of  110,700  miles  of  road  inadequately 
cared  for,  as  at  present,  unless  some  plan  for  intelligent  supervision  and  re- 
pair were  provided  in  culdition  to  that  for  the  work  of  constructing  state 
highways. 

The  apparent  difficulty  of  enacting  legislation  involving  a  work  of  such 
great  expense  and  covering  so  long  a  period  of  time  leads  to  the  belief 
diat  the  solution  of  the  road  problem  in  New  York  is  to  be  found  in  the 
division  of  the  expense  of  state  road  construction  between  the  state,  the 
county  and  the  locality  benefited  as  already  mentioned.  Even  this  would 
not  be  a  rapid  process;  allowing  $1,000,000  for  the  construction  of  100 
miles  of  road  per  year,  123  years  would  be  required  for  the  completion  of 
the  undertaking. 
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77t€  /(Sfregtnng  statements  of  expense  and  time  are  not  made  as  argU" 
ments  against  state  roads,  but  to  call  attention  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
profect  and  the  fact  that  the  work  must  be  carefully  planned.  It  does 
not  seem  necessary  that  the  facts  should  be  concealed  from  the  public  in 
order  that  the  work  may  be  undertaken.  It  should  not  be  assumed  that 
the  work  can  be  started  only  by  concealing  the  total  cost. 

The  legislation  hitherto  proposed  has  chiefly  aimed  at  a  few  state 
roads.  This  is  insufficient.  We  need  a  trained  supervision  over  all 
public  roads. 

In  order  to  meet  these  requirements  it  is  most  important  that  a  bureau 
or  commission  of  road  improvement  be  created  by  the  state  with,  ^t  first, 
a  small  appropriation  for  the  practical  study  of  the  road  problem  in  N  e w 
York,  and  the  development  of  plans  for  the  building  of  state  highways 
and  the  working  of  all  other  roads  under  trained  supervision.  If  our 
next  legislature,  as  all  good  citizens  must  hope,  shall  decide  to  create  a 
commission  or  bureau  of  state  highways  or  a  superintendent  of  highways 
the  measures  then  enacted  should  provide  not  only  for  the  formation  of  a 
plan  to  build  certain  state  roads  which  shall  be  models  of  engineering  work 
but  for  the  intelligent  supervision  of  the  general  repair  work  done  on  the 
other  roads  of  the  state  during  the  centuries  which  must  elapse  before  our 
main  roads  are  put  in  proper  condition. 

A  bill  was  introduced  into  the  legislature  of  1897  to  compel  the  pay- 
ment of  all  road  taxes  in  money.  While  this  is  a  most  important  measure 
which  should  be  made  a  law,  it  is  insufficient  as  it  provides  no  supervision 
over  the  manner  in  which  the  money  is  to  be  spent.  According  to  the 
observation  of  the  writer,  there  are  large  areas  in  New  York  where  the 
people  do  not  know  how  to  spend  their  road  taxes  to  advantage, 
and  where  the  tax  if  actually  paid  in  money  would  still  be  wasted,  unless 
some  trained  supervision  were  provided  by  statute. 

Not  every  civil  engineer  is  competent  to  superintend  road  work,  not 
every  farmer  is  ignorant  of  road  making^  but  it  frequently  happens  that 
commissioners  of  highways  have  not  the  necessary  experience  and  train- 
ing to  fit  them  for  their  office;  and,  serving  without  salary,  they  can  not 
afford  to  give  the  necessary  time  to  the  road  districts  under  their  super- 
vision. It  seems  indispensable  that  apart  from  and  in  addition  to  any 
systeni  for  the  building  of  state  highways,  there  should  always  be  a  corps 
of  trained  inspectors,  men  of  experience  and  capacity  in  road  building, 
selected  solely  for  their  qualifications  and  under  the  direction  of  a  cen- 
tral bufeau  or  commission,  who  would  in  each  county,  town  and  road  dis- 
trict supervise  the  work  on  roads  not  yet  being  rebuilt  under  state  super- 
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vision,  in  order  that  the  road  taxes  may  be  economically  and  efficiently 
spent.  Such  inspectors  must  necessarily  receive  salaries  commensurate 
with  their  qualifications.  These  salaries  should  be  paid  in  part  by  the 
state  to  insure  central  control  and  the  adoption  of  uniform  standards 
and  in  part  by  the  counties  where  the  inspectors  are  sUtioned  in  order  to 
lessen  the  general  burden  of  taxation. 

The  League  of  American  Wheelmen  is  doing  much  in  New  York  to 
arouse  public  opinion  in  favor  of  good  roads.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  this  influential  organization  will  not  confine  its  attention  to 
state  roads  alone  but  will  advocate  some  measure  to  improve  the* 
general  system  of  road  supervision  and  repair. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  part  of  the  excise  revenue  under  the 
Raines  law  might  be  used  for  building  roads.  This  practical  question 
must  be  decided  by  the  people  and  their  representatives  in  the  legislature. 

Natural  Roads 

In  the  United  States  most  roads  have  natural  beds  and  the  character 
of  these  beds  is  determined  by  the  geology  of  the  region  in  which 
they  lie. 

Hence  the  road  beds  consist  of  clay,  sand,  loam  or  gravel,  or  occasion- 
ally are  on  the  surface  of  the  country  rock  which  may  be  shale,  sandstone, 
limestone,  etc. 

From  the  fact  that  an  unfertile  soil  is  not  good  for  rbad  building,  it 
usually  happens  that  the  poorest  roads  are  in  regions^of  poor  farms  where 
property  values  and  consequently  taxes  are  low  and  there  is  little  money 
to  spend  on  the  roads.  This  is  especially  true  in  stony  districts,  for  a 
stony  soil  is  a  most  unmanageable  material  for  a  natural  road. 

Of  the  natural  roads  those  on  clay  soil  are  best  in  dry  weather,  those  on 
sand  best  in  wet  weather.  When  wet  with  a  certain  proportion  of  water, 
fine  sand  becomes  hard  and  elastic  as  we  see  on  the  beaches  of  our 
Atlantic  coast,  where  good  natural  roads  are  found  near  the  water's 
edge. 

Of  the  natural  soils  the  best  for  road  purposes  are  those  variable  mix- 
tures of  sand  and  clay  called  loams.  Loam  roads  average  better  through 
the  year  than  those  of  clay  or  sand.  A  limestone  gravel  makes  a  very 
good  road,  and  also  a  fine  quartz  gravel  mixed  with  clay. 

From  every-day  experience,  it  is  clear  that  natural  road  beds  are  not 
the  best  for  heavy  traffic  when  under  varying  conditions  of  moisture.     It 
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is  alio  clear  that  for  many  centuries  to  come,  large  areas  of  om:  country 
can  hope  for  nothing  better  than  good  natural  roads. 

The  faults  of  our  natural  roads  which  could  easily  be  remedied  are 
niainly  these : 

1  The  roads  are  too  narrow  and  too  high  in  the  center,  and  on  account 
of  their  narrowness  the  wheels  all  run  in  the  same  track  and  the  extreme 
curvature  of  the  road  bed  compels  the  wheels  to  run  on  the  edge  instead 
of  the  surface  of  the  tires,  the  combination  of  the  two  faults  causing  the 
formation  of  deep  ruts; 

2  Loose  stones  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  roads  and  the  work  of 
repair  is  not  directed  toward  keeping  the  surface  smooth ; 

3  Insufficient  attention  is  given  to  the  construction  of  drains  and 
culverts. 

Road  Construction 

The  experience  of  over  2,000  years  has  shown  conclusively  that  there 
are  two  essential  points  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  construction  of  a  perfect 
road ; 

1  A  hardy  smooth^  waterproof  surface ; 

2  A  thoroughly  dry  foundation. 

These  principles  were  known  to  the  Romans  three  hundred  yean 
before  Christ  and  used  in  the  construction  of  their  best  highways. 

The  surface  of  a  good  road  must  be  of  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the 
wear  and  tear  of  traffic,  and  smooth  enough  to  prevent  undue  strain  and 
wear  on  vehicles.  In  connection  with  this  the  soil  beneath  must  he  made 
dry  and  kept  dry.  Therefore  the  subject  of  road  drainage  is  as  important 
as  that  of  road  metalling. 

The  best  road  covering  is  composed  of  angular  fragments  of  some 
stone  which  will  grind  on  the  surface  into  a  dust,  which  when  wet  will 
bind  or  in  a  measure  cement  the  fragments  together,  so  that  water  will 
not  penetrate.  The  angular  form  is  essential  to  make  the  fragments 
interlock.  The  sizes  should  be  quite  uniform,  except  that  the  surface 
layer  may  consist  of  fragments  different  in  size  from  those  in  the  bottom 
course. 

The  total  thickness  of  this  metalling  must  be  at  least  six  inches  on  a 
natural  soil  foundation.  The  fragments  should  not  exceed  two  and  a 
half  inches  in  diameter,  and  should  be  rolled  in  two  separate  courses 
with  a  heavy  steam  roller  until  the  surface  is  absolutely  Erm.  This  is 
the  Macadam  system. 
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Where  the  soil  fonndation  is  clay,  or  for  any  reason  difficult  to  drain, 
the  Telford  method  is  used.  In  this  case  a  course  of  flat  stones  about 
six  inches  deep,  set  on  edge  and  closely  wedged  together,  is  placed  upon 
the  soil  and  crushed  stone  is  placed  over  this  four  inches  thick  and  rolled 
solid.  In  good  practice  it  is  customary  to  roll  the  earth  before  the  stone 
is  laid  upon  it  and  then  roll  the  stone  foundation.  Tlie  Telford  founda- 
tion forms  a  bridge  which  prevents  the  road  from  sinking  in  moist  soil  and 
is  rendered  completely  effective  by  tile  drains  on  each  side  of  the  road. 
After  the  road  is  built  it  must  be  kept  constantly  in  repair  and  Ithe  neglect 
of  this  principle  is  to  a  great  extent  responsible  for  the  poor  roads  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Macadam  and  Telford  systems  above  described  are  necessary 
for  roads  designed  for  heavy  traffic  in  all  weathers,  but  roads  for 
pleasure  driving  in  summer  only,  do  not  need  the  same  expensive  prepa- 
ration. 

As  an  example  of  the  methods  adopted  for  the  construction  of  high 
dass  roads  I  am  permitted  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Massachusetts  High- 
way Commission  to  quote  the  following  extracts  from  its  pamphlet  of 
Instructions  to  engineers^  published  in  1896: 

Gravel.  You  will  use  gravel  for  surfacing  the  road  bed  under  tel- 
ford ;  also  for  surfacing  the  sub-grade  where  the  natural  soil  is  clayey, 
loamy,  or  where  ordered  under  other  conditions  by  the  chief  engineer. 
The  gravel  must  be  practically  free  from  sand  and  clay. 

Broken  stone.  State  highways  are  divided  as  follows  with  reference 
to  the  broken  stone  (sizes  given  are  in  inches) : 

1  All  trap  rock,  i  bottom  ist  course  to  be  i)^  to  2^ ;  top  course  to 
bej^to  i^; 

2  All  trap  rock,  both  courses  to  be  i^  to  2^  ; 

3  Local  stone  other  than  trap,  bottom  course  to  be  i^  to  2^ ;  top 
course  to  be  ^  to  i  J^  ; 

4  Local  stone  other  than  trap,  both  courses  to  be  }4  to  2^ ; 

5  Bottom  course  of  local  stone  other  than  trap,  ^  to  2^;  top  course 
of  trap  rock,  ^  to  i^; 

6  Bottom  course  of  local  stone  other  than  trap,  ^  to  2^;  top  course 
of  trap  rock,  i  J^  to  2^ ; 

7  All  trap  rock,  bottom  course  to  be  ^  to  i}(;  top  course  to  be  i^ 
to  2yi  \ 

8  Local  stone  other  than  trap,  bottom  course  to  be  }i  to  2^ ;  top 
course  to  be  i^  to  2^. 

When  'local  stone  other  than  trap '  is  used  you  must  not  allow  any  soft 
or  disintegrated  rock  to  go  upon  the  road;  all  such  rock  must  be  rejected 
before  breaking.  If  the  contractor  fails  to  remove  such  rock,  immedi- 
ately report  the  fact  in  writing  to  the  chief  engineer. 
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All  broken  stone  must  be  screened,  and  any  broken  stone  which  will 
not  pass  through  a  2^  inch  ring,  or  is  more  than  2}4  inches  in  its 
largest  diameter,  must  oe  rebroken  or  rejected. 

In  every  case  the  screenings  used  on  the  surface  as  a  bindef  course 
must  be  of  the  same  kind  of  stone  as  the  top  course  of  the  road. 

Rolling.    When  possible  roll  the  sub-grade  with  a  steam  roller. 

If  the  sub- grade  is  too  sandy  to  roll,  cover  with  coarse  gravel  laid  on 
to  a  depth  of  3  inches,  or  as  much  more  as  may  be  nenled  to  give  a 
good  foundation. 

Fill  any  depressions  with  the  same  material  until  the  surface  is  true  and 
even. 

All  broken  stone  must  be  rolled  in  screened  layers. 

After  spreading  the  first  course  of  broken  stone,  begin  rolling  at  the 
sides,  and  continue  this  by  running  ahead  so  as  to  allow  from  2  to  5 
inthes  of  the  driving  wheeHo  pass  over  the  shoulder,  and  backward  yirith 
the  outer  edge  of  the  driving  wheel  from  5  to  10  inches  inside  the  edge  of 
the  broken  stone.  Roll  until  the  stone  ceases  to  '  wave '  in  front  of  the 
wheels,  and  until  it  seems  firm  under  foot  as  you  walk  over  it  Next 
begin  on  the  other  side  and  roll  in  the  same  manner.  Then  work  toward 
the  center  until  the  stone  is  rolled.  Roll  each  layer  of  stone  in  the  same 
manner. 

If  the  road  shows  a  wavy  motion  after  passing  the  roller  over  it  three, 
four  or  more  times,  it  may  indicate  too  much  moisture  in  the  sub-grade. 
If,  on  examination,  you  find  this  to  be  true,  stop  rolling  and  move  sdiead, 
allowing  time  for  die  sub-grade  to  dry  out. 

With  some  coarse,  hard  granitic  rocks  it  has  been  noted  that  after  the 
roller  passes  over  them  a  few  times  they  begin  to  *  crawl '  and  the  sharp 
edges  break  off.  A  slight  sprinkling  of  sand  or  stone  screenings,  or  water, 
may  prevent  this.  Try  one  after  another  of  these  means,  until  the  work 
progresses  to  your  satisfaction.  You  must  not  expect  to  prevent  the 
stone  from  shaking  as  you  walk  over  it,  but  you  need  to  continue  the 
rolling  until  the  fragments  of  stone  adjacent  to  where  the  foot  presses  do 
not  move  as  you  walk.  Most  of  the  rolling  must  be  done  before  you 
spread  the  screenings.  After  spreading  the  screenings,  water  and  roll 
until  the  mud  flushes  to  the  surface.  You  can  not  expect  to  prevent  the 
stone  from  kicking  out  if  the  teams  pass  over  the  road.  Keep  watch,  and 
in  a  few  days  have  the  roller  pass  once  or  twice  over  the  road,  after 
watering,  until  the  loose  stones  are  pressed  down  out  of  sight. 

Before  spreading  any  broken  stone,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  have 
the  sub-grade  carefully  shaped  and  thoroughly  compacted. 

All  shoulders  must  be  shaped  and  left  suflSciently  high  to  roll  to  the 
proper  grade,  before  any  broken  stone  is  spread  on  the  road. 

In  case  of  heavy  fills  you  must  not  run  the  roller  to  the  edge  of  the 
shoulders  unless  the  fill  has  had  time  to  settle.  Work  out  slowly  on  this 
kind  of  work. 

In  every  case  the  screenings  used  on  the  surface  as  a  binder  course 
must  be  of  the  same  material  as  the  top  course  of  the  road. 

Excepting  where  it  may  be  needed  to  compact  hard,  granitic  rocks,  as 
before  referred  to,  you  will  use  water  only  on  the  top,  or  binder  course. 

You  will  wet  this  binder  course  thoroughly  before  rolling,  but  not  to 
the  extent  of  saturating  the  foundation.    You  will  get  better  results  and 
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/prevent  the  screenings  from  being  picked  up  by  the  wheels  of  the  roller 
if  you  apply  the  water  and  allow  it  to  settle  down  below  the  top  surface 
before  passing  the  roller  over  it.  Too  much  water,  or  too  little,  will  give 
trouble 'by  causing  the  surface  to  be  picked  up. 

You  must  not  under  any  conditions  roll  the  screenings  while  dry. 

You  must  not  under  any  conditions  allow  teams  to  pass  over  the  road 
after  the  screenings  are  spread  and  before  they  are  rolled. 

In  case  of  a  deficiency  in  the  water  supply,  you  may  have  the  screenings 
spread  and  await  a  rain  before  rolling ;  but  in  such  case  the  road  must  be 
entirely  closed  to  travel,  and  the  rolling  must  be  begun  as  soon  as  the 
road  is  wet  and  continue  until  the  section  covered  with  screenings  is 
thoroughly  compacted.  In  such  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  operate  the 
roller  day  and  night,  and  you  must  insist  on  this  being  done.  In  case 
you  meet  with  any  difhculty  in  compacting  the  stone,  and  fail  to  under- 
stand the  cause,  report  immediately  in  writing  to  the  office. 

Telford.  Telfording  will  be  used  in  all  cases  where  the  road  passes 
over  clay,  or  wet  soil.  You  will  make  a  careful  study  of  the  road,  and 
report  in  writing  to  the  chief  engineer  where  in  your  opinion  telfording  is 
needed,  giving  a  description  of  the  soil,  together  with  the  general  scope 
of  the  adjacent  ground.  In  your  report  you  will  note  the  stations  be- 
tween which  the  telfording  may  be  needed. 

Where  telford  is  to  be  used,  you  will  see  that  the  road  bed  is  excavated 
and  carefully  rolled,  and  left  true  and  even,  corresponding  to  the  cross- 
section,  and  12  inches  below  the  established  grade  of  the  finished  work. 
You  will  then  cause  2  inches  of  gravel  to  be  uniformly  spread  over  the 
sub-grade.  On  this  sub  grade  you  will  place  a  foundation  of  stones, 
which  may  vary  in  size  as  follows :  4  to  10  inches  in  width,  6  to  20  inches 
in  length,  5  to  6  inches  in  depth  (not  more  than  10%  of  the  stone  to  be 
less  than  6  inches  in  depth).  The  stone  must  be  sound,  and  of  a  quality 
approved  by  the  chief  engineer. 

The  telford  stones  shall  be  placed  by  hand,  vertically,  on  the  broadest 
edges  and  lengthwise  across  the  road,  so  as  to  form  a  close,  firm  pave- 
ment. They  shall  be  bound  by  inserting  and  driving  down,  in  all  places 
where  it  is  practicable,  stone  of  proper  size  and  shape  to  wedge  them  in 
their  proper  position.  No  large  stone  will  be  left  with  a  projecting  point 
coming  nearer  than  4  inches  to  the  finished  grade  and  cross-section.  If 
any  such  projection  be  found,  it  must  be  broken  off  to  allow  a  clear  depth 
of  4  inches  of  broken  stone. 

The  telfording  shall  then  be  rolled  with  a  steam  roller,  all  depressions 
filled  with  stone  chips  or  spalls,  rolled  and  left  true  and  even  and  4 
inches  below  the  finished  grade  and  cross-section.  If  a  drain  is  to  be 
put  in,  it  must  be  finished  after  the  excavation  is  made  and  before  the 
gravel  is  spread. 

Drains.  Where  telfording  is  used,  or  where  ground  water  from  a  side 
hill  may  work  injury  to  the  road,  you  will  build  drains. 

If  the  road  passes  through  a  cut,  you  will  place  a  drain  on  each  side. 

If  the  road  is  on  a  side  hill,  you  will  place  a  drain  on  the  up-hill 
side  only.  j* 

All  drains  must  be  carried  to  a  proper  outlet,  either  to  a  culvert,  ko 
another  drain  or  through  the  bank.  * 
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Where  it  is  neces&ary  to  extend  a  drain  to  an  outlet  beyond  the  section 
needed  to  be  drained,  you  will  lay  the  pipe  with  cement  joints  on  such 
extension,  and  omit  the  gravel  or  stone  in  the  trench. 

Where  a  pipe  is  carried  through  a  bank,  the  outlet  must  be  protected 
by  masonry,  as  provided  in  pipe  culverts. 

All  pipe  must  be  laid  true  to  the  line  and  grade,  and  no  pipe  is  to  be 
laid  on  a  grade  of  less  than  3  inches  in  100  feet. 

If  in  laying  out  a  drain  you  find  the  trench  is  likely  to  exceed  5  feet  in 
depth  below  the  finished  grade,  you  will  immediately  report  the  condi- 
tions in  writing  to  the  chief  engineer. 

The  center  of  the  pipe  in  all  drains  will  be  placed  12  inches  outside  of 
the  line  of  broken  stone. 

When  the  grade  of  the  finished  road  is  3  inches  or  more  to  the  100 
feet,  the  bottom  of  the  drain  trench  must  be  $j4  ^cet  below  the  finished  . 
surface  of  the  road  at  that  part  of  the  cross-section. 

The  drain  trench  will  be  excavated  to  a  width  of  12  inches  at  the 
bottom  and  15  inches  at  the  top,  and  should  be  excavated  only  as  fast  as 
the  drain  can  be  finished. 

On  the  bottom  of  this  trench  you  will  place  2  inches  of  gravel  or 
broken  stone  which  will  pass  through  a  i  ^  inch  mesh  and  not  through  a 
half  inch  mesh. 

All  side  drain  pipe  will  be  5  inches  salt-glazed  vitrified  clay  pipe, 
with  bell  and  spigot  joint  (unless  stated  to  the  contrary  in  the  specifi- 
cation). 

The  pipe  is  to  be  laid  on  the  grade  hereinbefore  mentioned,  with  open 
joints  and  the  bell  end  toward  the  rising  grade. 

Gravel  or  broken  stone  of  the  sizes  already  described  will  be  filled 
about  the  pipe  and  over  it  for  a  depth  of  5  feet.  This  must  be  carefully 
tamped  about  and  rammed  over  the  pipe.  The  remainder  of  the  trench 
is  to  be  filled  with  stone  which  will  pass  through  a  3  inch  and  not 
through  a  i  inch  mesh.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  any  sand, 
silt  or  earth  firom  getting  into  the  pipe  or  the  interstices  of  the  stone  in 
the  trench. 

The  sub-grade  of  the  road  is  to  have  a  regular  slope  to  the  edge  of 
the  drain. 

Gutters.  Paved  gutters  will  be  built  where  directed  by  the  chief 
engineer. 

No  gutter  is  to  be  laid  until  after  the  broken  stone  has  been  rolled. 

In  no  case  is  the  roller  to  pass  over  any  part  of  atiy  paved  gutter. 

Gutters  not  exceeding  400  feet  in  length  shall  be  3  feet  wide  with  a 
shoulder  i  foot  wide  and  a  dish  of  3  inches. 

Gutters  exceeding  400  feet  in  length  shall  increase  the  dish  above  this  - 
length  at  the  rate  of  i  inch  to  each  300  feet. 

All  stone  used  in  gutters  shall  be  rounded  field,  bank  or  river  stone ; 
no  flat,  shaky  or  rotten  stone  shall  be  used. 

The  stone  may  on  the  average  lay  fi-om  4  to  6  square  yards  to  the  ton. 
A  cubic  yard  may  be  estimated  to  weigh  i  J^  tons. 

The  larger  selected  stone  will  be  laid  in  the  gutter  itself  and  on  the 
edges  to  a  true  line  and  grade,  with  the  largest  diameters  lengthwise  of 
the  road.  All  other  stone  will  be  laid  with  the  longest  diameters  across 
the  gutter. 
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The  trench  shall  be  excavated  to  a  depth  of  z2  inches  bdow  the 
finished  grade  of  the  gutter ;  gravel  shall  then  be  spread  and  rammed  to 
a  depth  of  4  inches.  A  layer  of  bedding  sand  or  gravel  free  from  stone 
larger  than  ^  inch  in  diameter  shall  then  be  spread  of  a  sufficient  thick- 
ness to  bring  the  gutter  stones  which  are  bedded  in  it  to  the  proper  grade 
and  cross-section  after  they  are  thoroughly  rammed. 

Each  stone  is  to  be  rammed  to  an  unyielding  foundation.  The  sur- 
face shall  then  be  covered  with  sand  or  screened  gravel,  which  must  be 
well  broomed  into  all  joints.  The  stone  shall  then  be  re-rammed  and  the 
surface  left  true  and  even.  Sand  or  screened  gravel  shall  then  be  spread 
over  the  entire  surface  of  sufficient  depth  to  fill  all  interstices. 

The  edge  of  the  gutter  toward  the  road  shall  be  left  ^  inch  below  the 
surface  of  the  adjoining  broken  stone;  in  no  case  must  it  project 
above  it. 

Any  broken  stone  which  may  be  disturbed  during  the  paving  of  the 
gutter  must  be  carefully  replaced  and  thoroughly  rammed. 

The  bank  on  the  outside  of  the  gutter  must  be  sloped  to  the  gutter,  so 
as  to  have  no  bunches  or  depressions  on  its  surface. 

These  exti:^cts  show  the  careful  attention  paid  to  small  details  of  con- 
struction, in  the  state  highway  work  of  Massachusetts. 

Earth  Roads,  Construction  and  Maintenance 

It  is  not  proposed,  within  the  iimits  of  this  article,  to  go  into  further 
detail  on  the  subject  of  road  building,  as  there  are  already  many  books 
in  which  this  subject  is  adequately  treated,  especially  the  construction  of 
Macadam  and  Telford  roads.  It  seems  important  however,  to  call  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  maintaining  earth  roads. 
If  there  were  no  rainfall  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  make  and 
maintain  roads  of  clay,  loam  or  gravel.  Rain,  snow  and  frost  arc  the 
chief  sources  of  trouble.  Theoretically  by  a  curved  cross-section  of  road 
bed  the  water  is  caused  to  flow  off,  practically  as  soon  as  the  road  bed  is 
softened  by  rain,  wheel  tracks  quickly  form  longitudinally  and  prevent 
the  water  from  escaping  except  at  long  intervals.  It  therefore  is  of  little 
value  to  give  an  earth  road  a  cross-section  of  pronounced  curvatiu-e. 
The  nearer  flat  it  is  without  approaching  concavity  the  wider  the  bearing 
of  the  wheels  on  the  road  bed  and  the  less  the  cutting  by  them.  A 
slight  convexity  is  desirable  to  balance  the  wear  along  the  central  line- 
In  hilly  districts  where  grades  are  steep,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  prevent  the  water  from  flowing  lengthwise  of  the  road.  This  is 
effected  inexpensively  by  making  a  ridge  of  earth  across  the  road  which 
turns  the  water  to  one  side  or  the  other.  These  ridges,  which  are  called 
breaks  or  breakers  and  in  some  localities  '  thank  you  ma*ams,'  are  uncom- 
fortable to  drive  over  and  have  little  durability.     On  very  steep  ascents 
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these  breaks  are  of  use  in  supporting  heavily  laden  wagons  while  the 
teams  are  resting. 

The  practice  of  chaining  a  wheel  in  descending  a  steep  hill  with  a 
loaded  wagon,  which  method  provides  an  inexpensive  substitute  f6r  a 
brake,  rapidly  wears  deep  ruts  in  hill  roads  and  in  the  *  breakers '  built 
across  them.  This  practice  is  far  more  destructive  than  the  use  of  narrow 
tires  and  should  be  prohibited  by  law  as  soon  as  possible.  On  hill  roads 
where  the  ascent  is  not  too  steep  to  permit  the  maximum  load  to  be 
drawn  continuously  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  team  to  stop  and 
rest,  a  very  satisfactory  substitute  for  *  breakers '  is  found  in  a  wooden 
box  drain  or  sluice  placed  across  the  road  at  a  slight  angle  with  the  per- 
pendicular, the  top  consisting  of  oak  slats  about  3  in.  x  4  in.  with  a 
space  of  about  2  in.  between  them.  These  transverse  gratings  intercept 
and  carry  off  the  water  flowing  lengthwise  of  the  road,  which  if  allowed 
to  go  far  would  gain  in  volume  and  erosive  power  until  serious  damage 
would  be  done. 

A  part  of  the  work  of  the  Massachusetts  Highway  Commission  has 
been  to  eliminate  steep  grades  from  the  roads  built  at  state  expense.  In 
many  cases  a  change  of  location  has  been  found  necessary  to  accomplish 
this  end. 

A  serious  cause  of  wear  on  roads  is  the  filling  of  the  gutters  with  snow 
and  ice  which  often  accumulates  to  such  a  height  as  to  make  the  center 
of  the  road  the  principal  line  of  drainage.  When  this  occurs  on  earth 
roads,  in  early  spring  a  large  volume  of  snow-water  follows  this  channel, 
seriously  damaging  the  road  and  necessitating  much  expense  in  its  repair. 
Even  the  best  type  of  Macadam  or  Telford  road  would  eventually  be 
damaged  in  this  way.  I  am  mformed  by  the  Massachusetts  Highway 
ComnDission  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  in  that  State  to  have  the 
snow  removed  from  the  gutters  in  order  to  prevent  damage  of  this 
character.  When  the  gutters  are  open  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to 
remove  the  snow  and  ice  if  sufficient  money  is  provided  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  however,  the  custom  in  our  rural  districts  to  have  gutter  bridges  and 
box  or  stone  drains  at  the  junction  of  private  roads  or  minor  cross  roads 
with  the  main  highways.  When  these  become  clogged  with  ice  as  they 
invariably  do,  it  is  impossible  to  clear  them  without  taking  them  apart 
and  this  is  rarely  practicable. 

In  Massachusetts  these  gutter  bridges  are  prohibited  on  the  new  roads, 
the  lateral  roads  being  made  to  meet  the  main  roads  at  a  very  gentle 
slope,  leaving  an  open  gutter  which  may  be  driven  over  without  discom- 
fort.     With  an  earth  road  it  would  be  difficult  to  maintain  such  an  open 
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gutter  at  road  intersections  unless  some  person  were  detailed  to  keep  it  in 
continuous  repair.  As  this  has  not  yet  been  found  practicable  on  public 
roads,  the  gutter  bridge  is  everywhere  in  use,  and  in  the  spring  it  is  a 
fruitful  source  of  injury  to  the  road.  It  will  be  seen  from  every  day  obser- 
vation and  from  the  details  stated  above  that  the  earth  road  while  as  yet 
all  that  the  people  have  agreed  to  have  in  New  York  has  necessarily 
many  elements  of  self-destruction  and  can  never  be  regarded  as  permanent. 
The  development  of  the  wheel  scraper  or  road  machine  has  made  it 
possible  however  to  keep  an  earth  road  in  good  condition  if  intelligently 
used. 

For  speedways  and  pleasure  driving  in  general,  a  well  kept  earth  road 
in  dry  weather  is  superior  to  all  others.  The  perfect  Macadam  or  Tel- 
ford road  is  too  hard  to  permit  of  very  fast  driving  without  injury  to  the 
feet  of  horses. 

Road  Materials  and  their  Distribution 

In  New  York  the  best  materials  for  road  metal  are  trap,  granite  and 
magnesian  limestone. 

Trap  is  a  general  term  for  some  of  the  basic  eruptive  rocks,  the  word 
being  related  to  or  derived  from  the  German  Trepp^n  which  signifies  a 
flight  of  steps  and  is  suggested  by  the  somewhat  regular  manner  in  which 
the  rock  is  jointed. 

The  trap  which  is  used  in  New  York  for  a  road  metal  is  a  diabase  and 
consists  chiefly  of  the  minerals  augite  and  labradorite,  the  former  being  a 
silicate  of  iron  and  magnesia  and  the  latter  being  a  lime-soda  feldspar. 
Other  minerals  are  present  in  small  quantity  but  do  not  influence  the 
properties  which  make  the  rock  valuable  as  a  road  metal. 

While  sufficiently  hard  to  resist  the  wear  of  heavy  traffic  to  a  satisfactory 
extent  it  possesses  a  high  degree  of  binding  or  cementing  power.  This 
means  that  the  dust  produced  by  wear  when  moistened  unites  quite 
flrmly  and  forms  a  cement  which  binds  the  larger  fragments  to  a  consid- 
erable extent. 

This  property  is  most  noticeable  in  rocks  containing  much  lime,  mag- 
nesia and  alumina. 

Good  trap  is  known  only  in  Richmond  and  Rockland  counties,  and  in 
the  intermediate  area  of  New  Jersey  bordering  the  Hudson  river.  Its 
very  prominent  outcrop  is  known  as  the  *  Palisades.' 

Granite  consists  chiefly  of  quartz  mixed  with  one  or  more  of  the  feldspars 
and  hornblende  or  a  mica.  Hornblende  has  essentially  the  same  composi- 
tion as  augite  which  occurs  in  trap ;  and  a  hornblende  granite  should  be  a 
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very  good  road  metal.  Where  hornblende  is  absent  one  would  expect  to 
find  less  binding  power. 

Granite  is  harder  than  trap  and  therefore  should  resist  wear  better,  but 
this  quality  is  offset  by  its  usually  smaller  binding  power  due  to  the 
presence  of  quartz  so  that  trap  should  be  preferred  as  a  rule. 

Granite  is  found  in  the  Adirondack  region  and  in  the  Highlands  of  the 
Hudson,  also  in  Westchester  county.  The  commercial  term  granite  in- 
cludes various  kinds  of  gneiss. 

Magnesian  limestone  has  great  binding  power  but  is  quite  soft  and 
therefore  not  very  durable  for  heavy  traffic.  Chemically,  this  rock  is 
chiefly  a  carbonate  of  lime  also  containing  carbonate  of  magnesia,  alumina 
and  silica.     Limestone  entirely  free  from  magnesia  is  rare. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  stone  may  be  used  profitably  as  a  binder 
over  stone  of  less  binding  power. 

Limestone  is  found  chiefly  in  areas  parallel  to  and  near  the  main  line 
of  the  New  York  Central  railroad  and  in  a  zone  around  the  Adirondacks. 

Sandstone  consists  chiefly  of  quartz,  has  usually  no  lime,  magnesia  or 
alumina  and  therefore  has  no  binding  properties  and  never  makes  a  first 
rate  road,  as  the  fragments  continually  break  loose. 

In  New  York  the  best  road  materials  occur  in  certain  limited  areas, 
and  at  points  distant  from  these  the  cost  of  transportation  is  the  con- 
trolling feature  in  the  question  of  their  use. 

The  accompanying  map  shows  the  distribution  of  the  areas  of  rock 
already  mentioned  which  are  available  for  road  construction  in  New 
York. 

For  high  class  road  building,  trap  and  granite  will  be  preferred  and 
used  in  all  places  where  their  cost  is  not  prohibitory.  Experience  shows, 
however,  that  unless  these  materials  are  used  under  the  direction  of  ex- 
perienced road  engineers,  they  are  less  satisfactory  than  limestone,  and 
when  it  is  proposed  to  macadamize  a  road  by  simply  covering  it  with 
broken  stone,  the  latter  though  less  durable,  will  be  more  satisfactory. 

When  granite  and  trap  are  properly  laid,  on  a  well  prepared  bed  and 
rolled  with  a  heavy  steam  roller  to  the  proper  standard  of  firmness, 
nothing  can  be  better,  but  where  no  steam  roller  is  available  and  the  sub- 
grade  is  not  properly  prepared,  the  trap  and  granite  are  liable  to  afford 
only  an  unpleasant  and  uneven  surface  of  hard  angular  fragments  which 
ceaselessly  roll  about  on  the  smrface  of  the  road  injuring  the  horses  and 
making  pleasure  driving  impossible. 

Limestone  from  its  softness  and  greater  binding  power  is  more  easily 
rolled  into  an  even  surface  under  the  wheels  of  vehicles,  and  while  not 
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having  the  durability  to  support  heavy  traffic  for  a  long  time,  can  be 
cheaply  renewed  if  the  source  of  supply  is  not  far  distant.  This  fact  has 
been  recognized  for  a  long  time  at  points  within  easy  reach  of  the  lime- 
stone quarries.  In  Onondaga  county  at  many  points  a  portable  crusher 
has  been  used  to  crush  for  road  metal  the  blocks  from  the  limestone 
fences  which  are  cheerfully  donated  by  the  residents  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  roads.  There  are  many  other  counties  in  which  this  might 
be  done  as  may  be  seen  from  the  map  which  shows  the  distribution  of 
the  limestone  areas.  In  most  of  these  areas  limestone  will  be  found  in 
the  fences  and  may  be  crushed  for  road  metal  at  small  expense. 

The  lists  of  quarrymen  and  the  maps  at  the  end  of  this  bulletin  explain 
the  distribution  of  materials  available  for  road  building. 

The  distribution  of  road  materials  may  also  be  studied  in  greater  detail 
on  the  Economic  Map  of  New  York  by  F.  J.  H.  Merrill  which  shows 
both  the  geology  and  the  mineral  deposits  on  a  scale  of  12  miles  to 
I  inch  and  on  the  Preliminary  Geologic  Map  of  New  York  by  the  State 
Geologist  which  shows  the  geology  on  a  scale  of  5  miles  to  i  inch.| 

In  addition  to  the  outcrops  and  ledges  where  quarries  may  be  opened 
the  deposits  of  boulders  and  gravel  whrch  we  call  glacial  drift  often  yield 
good  materials  for  road  metal  at  a  long  distance  from  the  original  source. 
These  dei)Osits  cannot  as  yet  be  mapped  but  they  are  usually  well  known 
in  the  regions  where  they  occur. 

Tests  of  Road  Material 

The  most  practical  test  of  road  metal  is  actual  use,  and  this  has  been 
the  principal  guide  in  the  past ;  but  as  the  demand  becomes  greater  for 
new  localities  of  road  metal  in  order  to  reduce  transportation  charges,  it 
has  become  necessary  to  devise  physical  tests  which  may  be  used  in  the 
examination  of  new  materials  offered  for  road  building. 

The  following  description  quoted  from  the  report  of  the  Massachusetts 
Highway  Commission  for  1896,  describes  in  detail  the  methods  in  use  by 
that  organization.*  t 

LABORATORY   EXPtRIMENTS   ON   ROADBUILDING   STONES 

The  following  described  results  were  obtained  in  the  highway  labora- 
tory of  the  engineering  department  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  ot 
Harvard  University.     Those  under  the  head  *  Coefficient  of  abrasion 
were  obtained  by  the  Deval  method,  which  has  been  employed  for  some 
time  by  the  French  engineers  for  determining  ihe  relative  value  of  the 

•.Pp.  86^1.    t  In  this  quoution,  metric  weights  and  measures  have  been  reduced  to  common 

t  For  Westchester  Co.  see  A  Geological  Map  of  a  Part  of  Southeastern  New  York  by  F.  J.  H. 
Merrill,  in  Bulletin  15,  N.  Y.  State  Museum;  also  in  48th  Ann.  Rept.  N.  Y.Sutc  Museum. 
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Stone  used  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  national  highways 
of  France.  These  results  are  said  to  agree  well  with  those  obtained  in 
actual  practice. 

The  apparatus  used  in  the  tests  consists  of  a  cast-iron  cylinder  8  in. 
in  diameter  and  13.6  in.  in  depth.  At  one  end  is  an  opening  which  can 
be  closed  with  a  tightly  fitting  iron  cover.  This  cylinder  is  mounted  on 
an  axle  at  an  angle  of  30°  with  t!ie  axis  of  the  cylinder,  and  is  supported 
on  an  iron  frame.  At  one  end  of  the  axle  is  a  pulley  wheel  by  which  the 
cylinder  is  revolved;  at  the  other  is  an  instrument  which  records  its 
revolution. 

The  sione  10  be  tested  is  first  broken  into  pieces,  between  2j4  in* 
and  I  ^  in.  in  diameter,  which  are  carefully  washed,  to  remove  any  foreign 
matter.  In  the  cylinder  arc  placed  5  kilograms  (i3^1bs.)  of  this  stone. 
The  top  is  then  bolted  on,  and  the  cylinder  is  made  to  revolve  for  5 
hours  at  the  rate  of  2,000  revolutions  an  hour,  making  in  all  10,000  revo- 
lutions. By  this  process  the  siones  are  thrown  from  one  end  of  the 
cylinder  to  the  other,  and  at  the  same  time  are  roiled  against  the  sides 
of  the  vessel  and  against  one  another.  When  10,000  revolutions  are  com- 
pleted, the  cover  is  removed,  and  the  contents  emptied  into  a  tray.  The 
cylinder  is  then  thoroughly  washed,  to  remove  the  dust  that  adheres  to 
its  sides.  Each  stone  above  ij^  in.  in  diameter  is  then  washed  under 
the  same  water.  This  water  is  then  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  when  dry  is 
mixed  with  the  detritus  taken  from  the  cylinder.  The  detritus  is  then 
put  into  a  sieve,  by  which  it  is  separated  automatically  into  seven  sizes. 
These  seven  sizes,  toi^ether  with  the  stones  that  have  not  been  worn 
below  3.18  cm.  in  diameter,  are  each  carefully  weighed,  and  their 
weights  recorded 

The  amount  of  detrition  under  1-16  im.  is  rarely  less  than  20  grams  per 
kilogram  of  stone  used  2  %,  therefore  20  has  been  adopted  as  the  standard, 
and  the  coefficient  of  quality  is  obtained  by  the  following  formula : 

20  400 

q  =  20  x  =r  -1 —     u  =  per  cent 

u  u 

in  which  u  represents  the  weight  in  grams  15.43  grs.  of  detritus  per 
kilogram  (2  2-3  lbs)  of  stone. 

It  seemed  well,  in  beginning  this  work,  to  be  guided  as  far  as  possible 
by  the  experience  of  others,  an'i  for  this  reason  the  Deval  test  was 
adopted,  for  it  appeared  to  be  the  only  practical  method  of  testing  road 
metals  yet  devised.  After  a  number  of  trials  were  completed  with  the 
Deval  apparatus,  and  their  results  studied,  it  was  recognized  that  all  the 
valuable  properties  possessed  by  a  good  road  metal  were  not  embraced 
in  this  test.  The  value  of  any  good  stone  as  a  road  metal  is  due  to  cer- 
tain properties  possessed  by  it.  Among  these  there  are  three  which 
stand  prominent  —  cemenUng  value,  toughness  and  hardness.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Deval  apparatus  does  not  test  the  very  important  property 
of  cementing;  value  in  the  different  road  metals.  The  commission,  recog- 
nizing this  deficiency,  accordingly  directed  its  attention  to  devising  some 
means  of  supplying  it.  As  no  previous  attempt  has  been  made  in  this 
direction,  the  commission  had  to  invent  its  own  method,  which  is  as 
follows : 

The  stone  to  be  tested  is  ground  to  a  powder,  and  passed  through  a 
sieve  of  100  meshes  to   i    m.     The  powder  is  then  put  in  a  slightly  tap- 
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cred  steel  die  of  circular  section,  about  i  j^  in.  diameter,  mixed  with 
water,  and  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  2,300  kilograms  (about  3  tons). 
The  resulting  briquette  is  then  put  aside  for  at  least  one  week,  so  that  it 
may  thoroughly  dry. 

It  was  at  first  thought  that  a  test  by  direct  compression  would  deter- 
mine the  cementing  power  of  the  stone.  A  number  of  briquettes  were 
tried  in  this  way,  but  the  results  were  not  very  satisfactory.  On  further 
consideration,  it  appears  that  a  test  by  impact  would  more  thoroughly 
determine  the  cementing  power  of  the  stone  then  that  by  compression, 
and  this  method  would  have  the  further  advantage  of  approximating 
more  closely  to  the  actual  conditions  obtaining  on  roads ;  accordingly  a 
machine  was  devised  for  testing  the  briquettes  by  impact.  With  this 
machine  a  hammer  one  kilogram  (2  2-3  lbs)  in  weight  can  be  dropped 
freely  from  any  desired  height  upon  a  plunger  under  which  the  briquette 
to  be  tested  is  placed.  The  hammer  works  automatically  and  is  tripped 
at  the  desired  height.  Attached  to  the  plunger  is  a  lever,  pivoted  at  one 
sixth  of  its  length  from  the  plunger,  and  carrying  a  pencil  at  its  free  end. 
The  pencil  has  a  vertical  movement  five  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
plunger,  and  its  movement  is  registered  on  a  drum  against  which  the 
pencil  presses.  The  drum  rotates  through  a  small  angle  at  each  stroke 
of  the  hammer.  An  automatic  diagram  is  thus  taken  of  the  behavior 
of  the  briquette  throughout  the  whole  test. 

An  analysis  of  the  diagram  so  taken  shows  at  once  the  number  of  blows 
required  to  cause  the  destruction  of  the  briquette.  A  very  interesting 
point  is  brought  out  by  these  diagrams,  viz,  in  every  case  the  diagram 
shows  that  the  plunger  rebounded  at  each  stroke  until  the  briquette  began 
to  fail.  This  behavior  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  elastic  phenomena  ob- 
served in  all  material  of  construction ;  consequently  the  point  at  which  ' 
the  briquette  ceases  to  rebound  corresponds  to  the  elastic  limit  of  the 
material.     Beyond  this  point  the  briquette  falls  to  pieces  rapidly. 

Briquettes  were  made  from  many  kinds  of  stone,  and  were  tested  in 
this  machine.  It  was  thought  desirable  to  use  a  constant  blow  for  all 
the  briquettes,  and  a  short  experience  indicated  a  fall  of  i^  in.  as  suitable, 
since  it  broke  the  most  tenacious  materials  with  a  moderate  number  of 
blows,  and  yet  was  not  too  great  to  permit  the  careful  determination  of 
the  properties  of  the  poorer  stones.  All  the  briquettes  were  i  in. 
high. 

The  surface  of  a  macadamized  road  is  constantly  being  abraded  and 
recemented.  Evidently  a  road  made  from  a  material  which  has  the 
property  of  recementing  in  a  high  degree  will  keep  in  better  condition 
than  one  made  from  a  material  of  lower  recementing  power.  It  was 
therefore  desirable  to  determine  the  recementing  properties  of  the  stones 
tested.  A  new  set  of  briquettes  was  made,  differing  from  the  former 
only  in  that  they  were  of  con«^tant  weight  instead  of  constant  height. 
These  were  tested  in  the  manner  described  above,  and  then  were  remade 
and  retested. 

It  has  not  been  thought  desirable  to  present  herewith  the  complete  data 
obtained  from  the  impact  test:  as  the  series  is  not  yet  completed.  The 
writer  has,  however,  collected  and  shown  in  the  accompanying  table 
some  of  the  more  important  results  thus  far  obtained,  a  sufficient  number 
to  indicate  the  scope  of  the  work  done.  In  this  table  the  stones  are 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  power  of  resisting  abrasion.     Column  r 
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contains  the  specificf  density  of  the  stones ;  column  2,  the  coefficients  ot 
abrasion  (determined  in  the  manner  previously  described) ;  the  next 
column  gives  the  number  of  blows  required  to  stress  the  i  in.  briquettes 
to  their  clastic  limits ;  column  4  gives  the  same  data  for  the  first  testing 
of  the  30  gram  {463)  briquettes  prepared  for  the  recementation  test, 
and  the  next  column  gives  the  number  of  blows  that  the  recemented 
briquettes  will  stand  before  reaching  their  elastic  limits." 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  commission  six  specimens  of  typical  New 
York  rocks  were  subjected  to  the  abrasion  test  with  results  which  are 
noted  in  the  following^ table ;  which  also  gives  the  results  of  some  tests  ot 
Massachusetts  rocks. 
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As  shown  by  the  preceding  table,  the  New  York  rocks  tested  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  Massachusetts  Highway  Commission  were  only  sub- 
jected to  the  abrasion  test  and  therefore  the  results  can  not  be  (uUy  com- 
pared with  the  tests  of  the  Massachusetts  rocks  which  are  given  above. 
Two  samples  of  traps  were  tested,  one  from  the  Bouker  quarry  at  Gutten- 
burg  and  one  from  the  quarry  of  Conklin  &  Foss  at  Rockland  Lake.  The 
specimen  tested  from  the  Bouker  quarry  proved  to  be  very  much  harder 
than  that  from  the  Conklin  &  Foss  quarry.  There  are  two  varieties  of 
trap  found  in  the  Bouker  quarry ;  one  being  considered  of  inferior  quality 
and  known  by  the  quarrymen  as  ^^  false  trap  J'  It  is  part  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  trap  mass  and  being  near  the  sandstone  which  forms  its  lower 
foundation,  it  cooled  more  rapidly  and  assumed  a  finer  texture  and  a 
harder  condition  than  the  mass  above.  Although  this  so-called  false  trap 
has  not  been  subjected  to  a  cementation  test,  one  would  expect  it  to 
prove  equally  valuable  with  the  rest  in  this  respect,  as  its  chemical  com- 
position is  probably  nearly  identical  with  that  of  the  softer  trap  imme- 
diately adjoining.     It  was  a  sample  of  the  "  false  trap  *'  which  was  tested. 

It  is  stated  that  where  used  at  some  points  on  Long  Island  it  has 
proven  unsatisfactory,  the  fragments  not  holding  together  and  forming  an 
even  surface,  but  frequently  flying  out. 

The  attention  of  the  writer  has  been  called  to  this  fact,  but  he  has  not 
sufficient  information  to  warrant  a  full  expression  of  opinion.  The  diffi- 
culty may  be  due  to  improper  construction  in  building  the  road.  It 
might  also  be  due  to  the  mixture  of  this  harder  variety  of  trap  and  softer 
material  from  the  same  quarry,  it  being  well  established  by  experience 
that  unless  the  road- metal  in  the  surface  layer  is  of  uniform  hardness, 
it  will  not  wear  uniformly.  To  establish  the  truth  in  this  case  would  in- 
volve a  good  deal  of  experimental  work  for  which  no  funds  are  available, 
but  theorizing  on  the  facts  accessible,  there  seems  no  reason  why  the 
harder  trap  or  false  trap  should  not  make  a  good  road  provided  it  is  kept 
separate  from  material  of  different  hardness  and  is  laid  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  competent  engineer. 

As  a  rule  when  it  is  not  possible  to  make  numerous  tests  and  experi- 
ments, it  will  be  cheaper  to  use  those  materials  which  have  proven  satis- 
factory in  actual  use. 

Owing  to  the  press  of  state  work  it  was  not  possible  for  the  Massachu- 
setts commission  to  make  cementation  tests  of  the  specimens  submitted. 
The  tests  made,  confirm  the  results  of  practical  experience  and  show  that 
granite,  trap  and  sandstone  are  harder  and  offer  more  resistance  to  abra- 
sion than  the  limestones.  The  cementation  test,  when  made,  would  un- 
questionably show  the  highest  cementing  value  to  be  in  the  limestone, 
trap  and  granite  and  the  lowest  in  the  sandstone. 
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Limestone 

p.  G.  denotes  that  the  stone  ii  crashed  in  a  public  crasher  owned  or  hired  by 
the  town  or  village.  The  numtier  in  the  colnmu  headed  test  is  the  coefficient  of 
abrasion  as  detcnnltied  in  the  laboratory  (»f  the  Massachusetts  Highway  Com. 


KAMS 


AllierBros 

Alvord,  A.  E 

Babcock,  Dwight 

Barber  Asphal  t  Paving  Co 

Behan's  Estate,  James 

Bennett,  J.  «fe  Sou 

Britton  &  Clark 

Brown  &  Fleming 

Buffalo  Cement  Co 

Callaoau  Road  Imp.  Co 

ChaumontCo.  (The) 

Chazy  Marble  Lime  Co 

Conley,  F.E 

DriscoU  Bros.  &  Co 

Dunlap  &Co.,  R 

Foery  <&  Kastner 

Hibbard,  John  P 

Howard.  John  F 

Howe's  Cave  Association 

Hudson  River  Stone  Supply  Co.. 

Jones,  Hadley 

Lauer  &  Hagaman 

Lynde,  B.  A 

Miller,  Geo.  W.  &  D.C 

Mohawk  Valley  Stone  Co 

Newark  Lime  &  Cement  Mfg.  Co. 

Ransier,  Huestis  B 

Roberts,  R.  W 

Bhute  <&  Rigbtmyer 

Smith,  W.  T 

Snyder,  C.  G 

Solvay  Process  Co 

Staintborpe,  C.  N 

Tomkins  Cove  Stone  Co 

Wagar,  Isaac  F 

Whitmore,  Rauber  &  Viciuus. .. 
Worlock,   Cyrus 


Teat 


4.15 


6.34 


Town  or  rilUge 


St  Johnsville 

Manlius 

Waterloo 

Buffalo 

MauliuB 

Auburn 

Onondaga 

Verplanck 

Buffalo 

South  Bethlehem 

Chaumont 

Chazy 

Oridkauy 

Ithaca 

Jamesville 

Rochester 

Kasi  Onondaga. . 

Ogdensburg 

Howe's  Cave 

Stoneco  

Littlelalls 

Rochester 

Bellevue 

Newbargh 

Palatine  Bridge. . 

Rondout 

Manlius 

CoUinsTille 

Hudson 

Sharon  Springs. . 

Aquetuck 

Onondaga 

Lockport 

Tomkins  Cove... 

Milton 

Roohenter 

Perry  ville 


CottDtj 


Montgomery 

Onondaga 

Seneca 

Erie 

Onondaga 

Cayuga 

Onondaga 

Westchester 

Erie 

Albany 

Jefferson 

Clinton 

Ooeida 

Tompkins 

Onondaga 

Monroe 

Onondaga 

St  Lawrence 

Schoharie 

Dutchess 

Herkimer 

Monroe 

Erie 

Orange 

Montgomery 

Ulster 

Onondaga 

Lewis 

Columbia 

Schoharie 

Albany 

Onondaga 

Niagara 

Rockland 

Saratoga 

Monroe 

Madison 


p.  c. 


P.  C. 


P.C. 


P.  c. 


Granite 


Ausable  Granite  Co.,   B.  B.    Ma- 
eon,  agent 

Bellew  &  Merritt  Co 

Donovan,  Dan'l  E 


Bampe  Bros . 


Smith,  Hay 

Thousand  I.  Granite  Co. 


1.73 


*  This  rock  ii  technically  a  norit^ 


Keeseville* -- 

Essex               p.  c. 

Tuckahoe 

Westchester 

Round  Island  ^  town 
of  Stony  Point ... 

Pine  Inland,  town  of 
Warwick    

Garrison.  .......... 

Rockland 

Orange 
Putnam 

Grindstone  Island 
town  of  Clayton., 
a  Near 

Jefferson 
lona  Island 
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Producers  of  Road-metal,  Etc.,  concluded. 

Trap 


NAME 


Teat  Town  or  ylllaKe 


Coantj 


Bennett,  Frank Port  Richmond   ....   Richmond 

Conklin  Sl  Foss 2.25    Rockland  Lake  Rockland 


New  York  firms  having  quarries  in  New  Jersey 
1.31 


Booker  Contracting  Co 

Carpenter  Bros. ... 

Lane,  John  8.  &  Son  . 


Gnttenberg 
Guttenberg. 
Fort  Lee  ... 


Hudson  Co.,  N.  J. 
"  N.  J. 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 


Albion  Stone  Co.... 

Conley,  F.  E 

Fowles,  Joseph 

Shear,  Albert  &  Co. 

Swett,  A.  L 

Whitmore,  Chae 


Sandstone 


3.80 


2.29 


Albion 

Higginsyille 

Ithaca 

Dnanesbnrg . 

Medina 

Lockport 


Orleans 

Oneida 

Tompkins 

Sohenectadf 

Orleans 

Niagara 
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Bluestone 

Bluestone  is  a  variety  of  sandstone,  which,  by  reason  of  its  even  tex- 
ture can  be  cut  or  sawed  into  any  desired  form  and  is  therefore  peculiarly 
available  for  house  trimmings  of  various  kinds.  In  general,  the  layers  in 
the  quarries  vary  from  an  inch  to  several  feet  in  thickness ;  the  thinner  of 
these  are  used  for  flag  stones  and  the  thicker  are  cut  into  dimension 
stone  for  building  purposes. 

The  bluestone  industry  is  chiefly  located  in  Ulster  county  and  the  quarries 
are  almost  innumerable  but  the  business  is  controlled  by  a  few  large  dealers 
who  are  located  at  points  favorably  situated  for  shipment  and  who,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  buy  stone  from  the  men  who  quarry  it.  Bluestone 
is  also  produced  in  the  counties  of  Albany,  Greene,  Sullivan,  Delaware 
and  Chenango  in  Eastern  New  York  and  in  Cattaraugus  and  Wyoming 
counties  in  Western  New  York. 

The  geological  horizon  of  the  commercial  bluestone  is  very  near  the 
dividing  line  between  the  Hamilton  and  Portage  groups.  It  is,  however, 
not  usually  possible  to  determine  in  which  of  these  groups  a  given  quarry 
belongs  owing  to  the  great  scarcity  of  fossils. 

'Producers  of  Bluestone 


POST  OFFICE 
ADDRESS 


Town  or  TiUace  nearest 
to  the  quarry 


Albany  county 

Beidgville I  Otto  Bennet* I  Berne 

SouthBeme |  Bailey, David* I  Westerlo 


Glean. 


Cattaraugus  county 
Olean  Bluestone  Co [  Clean 


Chenango  county 

Oxford I  Clarke  Blaestone  Co.  F.  Q I  Oxford 

TyDer |  Loomis,  Perry* I  Smithville 


Fish's  Eddy. 
Hales  Eddy  . 

Hamden 

Hancock 


Long  Eddy. 


Lordville. 
Peakville 


Rock  Rift 

Steckport  Station. 
Walton 


Delaware  county 

Martin,  Geo 

Kingsbury,  O.  M.  &.  Co.*. 

Kenny,  James* 

Cotter  Bros.* 

Kirkpatrick  Bros 

Kenny  Bros 

Peak,  Cyrns* 

Curry,  John 

Merritt,  Geo.  W.* 

Staib,  J.  J 

Hnntinfcton,  E 

Morse,  J  &  Co 

Gray  &  Marrint 

St  John,  H.  £•*  .  .••••• ..  • 
Warner,  G.  T.* 


f. 

F. 


B.  8. 


B.  B. 


Hanooek 
Tompkins 
Hamden 
Hancock 

B.     8.,  F 

F 

F. 

B.  8.,  F. 

Tompkins 

Hanooek 

Walton 

•i 

B.  8.,  F. 
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*  Producers  or  Bluestone— oonolndtfd 


FO8TOFFI0B 
ADDRESS 


NAME. 


Town  or  TillAge 
totheqoAny 


Greene  county 

Palenrille I  Lamoaree,  F.  &  Co.* I  Catskill 

"         I  Newkirk,  Isaac* 


Calliooon 

Callicoon  Depot. 

HaDkins 

Long  Eddy 

Narrowflburg . .. . 
Boaooe 


Sullivan  county 

Persbacker  Bro's  &  Co.*. 

Deringy  John 

Manny,  Anthony* 

Dnnn  &.  Co 

Engelman,  Q%o,W 

Qregg  &.  Miller 


Ulster  county 


Allahen.. 
Brodhead. 


Gleaford  . 


Hurley  

Kingston 

LomontTille 


Maiden 

Marbletown . 


Olive 

Olive  Bridge  . 

Phcenioia . 

PlattekiU  .... 


Quarryville  . 

n 

Rondout  

Sawkill 


Stone  Ridge... 
Stony  Hollow 


West  Hurley 

West  Saugerties. 

West  Shokan 

Wilbur 

Woodstock 


McGregor,  S 

Hnngerf ordy  Alonzo 

Lyons  L 

Burton,  H 

Krom,  Wm 

Ostrander,  Samuel 

Roger  &  Tappau,  dealers  only. 

Dunn,  Patrick 

Rose,  Andrew 

Ulster  Bluestone  Co.* 

Clearwater,  Jacob 

De  Graff,  Wm 

Bogart,  E.  H.t 

Gemmell,  James  B. 

Simpson,  A.J 

Longendyke  &  Co 

Sheflfell,  F.  &  Co 

Carnwright,  Alphonso 

Fi  tzpatrick,  Daniel 

Boiee,  Hewitt,  dealer  only 

Peppard,  Michael* 

Walsh,  Wm.  &  Sons* 

Turner,  C.  C* 

Cassidy,  Owen 

Murtha,  Michael 

Connors,  Thomas* 

Cam,  J.  &  Sons , 

Boice,  Lemuel 

Osterhoudt,  Julius* , 

Lasher,  D.* 


Wyoming  county 


Portageville. 


Warsaw  Bluestone  Co 

Genesee  Valley  Bluestone  Co. 


Callicoon 
<( 

Fremont 
It 

Tusten 
Rockland 


Shandaken 
Olive 


Harley 
Marbletown 

n 

Quarryville 
Marbletown 

Olive 

41 

Phcenicia 

PlattekiU 

it 

Saugerties 
Kingston 

41 

Marbletown 
Kingston 

14 

Hurley 
Saugerties 
Olive 
Kingston 
Wo^  stock 


B.  s.,  r. 

B.  B.,  F. 


B.  S.,  F. 


F. 
F. 


B.  8. 
B.  8. 


B.   8.,  F. 
F. 


Gainesville      B.  6. 
Genesee  Falls  B.  s. 


*  For  a  eomplete  list  of  all  persons  engaged  in  quanying  bluestone  see  BuUetln  No.  IS,  New 
York  State  M uwum. 
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The  foregoing  directory  of  quarries  and  quarrymen,  whil6  probably 
not  complete  is  very  nearly  so.  As  already  indicated  in  the  chapter  on 
road  materials,  only  a  part  of  the  quarries  yield  stone  which  is  entirely 
satisfactory  for  road  building.  The  reports  of  the  Massachusetts  High- 
way Commission,  however,  show  that  where  the  best  material  is  not 
obtainable,  other  material  can  be  put  to  a  very  good  use,  and  a  sand- 
stone may  make  a  very  satisfactory  foundation,  when  covered  with  trap 
or  even  with  limestone,  if  nothing  more  desirable  is  available.  Roads 
built  in  this  way  probably  require  more  engineering  skill  in  their  con- 
struction and  more  careful  watching  in  maintenance  and  repair.  The 
local  problems  must  be  worked  out  in  the  future  by  actual  experiment 
under  the  supervision  of  competent  road  engineers. 
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PLATE  V. 


View  showing  deults  of  drain 
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The  superior  figure  points  to  the  exact  place  on  the  page  in  ninths ;  e.  g.  93^ 
seren  ninths  of  the  way  down  page  93. 


Adirondacks,  granite    qaarries,     1052 ; 

limestone  quarries,  105^. 
Appropriations  for  road  construction  in 

Massachusetts,  92^;     in   New    York, 

question  of,  93*7. 

Bluestone,  129^;  directory  of  quarries, 

129^30. 
Breakers,  substitute  for,  103'. 
Broken  stone,  instructions  to  engineers  on 

use,  98*-99*. 

Cementing  value  of  road  metals,  107^ 
98;  table,  110. 

Clay  in  road  beds,  g6^. 

Commission  of  road  improvement,  95'. 

Construction  of  roads,  cost  per  mile  in 
Massachusetts,  92^ ;  probable  total  cost 
in  New  York,  94^ ;  provision  for  cost, 
932,  942 ;  of  earth  roads,  102*^4^ ;  essen- 
tials, 97*5  extract  from  Instructions  to 
enginetrs^  98*-i02* ;  state  supervision, 
918,  95I;  time  estimated  to  complete 
work  in  Massachusetts,  928 ;  time  esti- 
mated to  complete  work  in   New  York, 

Deval  method  of  testing  road  materials, 

io6a-9». 
Diabase,  tests,  1 10. 
Directory  of  producers  of  road  metals  in 

New  York  state,  112-13 ;  of  quarrymen 

in  New  York  state,  114-30. 
Drains,  importance,   97? ;  instructions  to 

engineers,  loo^i*. 

Earth  roads,  construction  and  mainte- 
nance, 1028-4*, 


Economic  map  of  New  York,  xo6*. 
England,  roads  in,  91^. 
Excise  revenue  used  for  building  roads, 
96». 

Pelsite,  tests,  no. 

Qeologic  map  of  New  York,  io6*. 
Gneiss,  tests,  no;  directory  of  quarries, 

115. 
Government  supervision,  see  State  roads. 
Granite,   1045,   i04*-5«,  105'';  tests,  no, 

III*  ;  directory  of  quarries,    112*,  114- 

15. 
Gravel,  in  road  beds,  96^ ;  instructions  to 

engineers  on  use,  99^. 
Gutters,   instructions    to    engineers    on, 

ioi7-2*  ;  filling  with  snow  and  ice,  103*. 

Higbie,  Richard,  bill  on  state  highway 
tax,  93». 

Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  granite  quar- 
ries, 105*. 

Highways,  Superintendent  of,  95*.  See 
also  Roads. 

Hornblende,  i04'-5i;  tests,  no. 

Inspectors  of  road  construction,  95^. 
Instructions  to  engineers^  extract    from, 
98*-i02*. 

Laboratory  experiments  on  road  build- 
ing stones,  io6*-93. 

League  of  American  wheelmen,  influence 
in  favor  of  good  roads,  962. 

Limestone  in  road  beds,  96^  ;  tests,  1 10, 
iii»;  directory  of  quarries,  1121,  115- 
24.     See  also  Magnesian  limestone. 
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Loam  in  road  beds,  g6^,  96^. 
Local  road  making,  evils,  93^,  95^. 
Long  Island,  use  of  trap  in,  lil^. 

Macadam,  J:  L.,  road  engineer,  91^. 

Macadam  system,  97^ ;  recementing  pow- 
er of  road  metals,  108^. 

Magnesian  limestone,  104*,  105*,  i05*-63. 

Maps  of  New  York,  106* ;  in  pocket. 

Marble,  tests,  no. 

Massachusetts,  state  highways,  91^-92*. 

Massachusetts  highway  commission,  work, 
91^2*;  extract  from  Instructions  to 
engineers t  98*- 102*  ;  elimination  of 
steep  grades,  103S;  tests  of  road  ma- 
terial, 90»,  1068-9'. 

Materials,  see  Road  metals. 

Natural  roads,  96^7^ ;  faults,  97I. 
New  York,  road  improvement,  93^-96*. 
New    York   Central    railroad,    limestone 

found  near  main  line,  105^. 
Norite,  tests,  1 10, 

Palisades,  104^. 

Producers  of  road  metal  in  New  York 

state,  directory  of,  1 12-13. 
Property,  value  of  taxable,  94I. 

Quarrymen,  producing  road  metal,  112- 
13 ;  in  New  York  state,  directory  of, 

114-30- 
Quartzite,  tests,  no. 

Raines  law,  revenue  used  for  building 

roads,  96'. 
Richmond  county,  trap  found  in,  1048. 
Road  beds,  96*. 

Road  improvement,  commission  of,  95S. 
Road  inquiry.  Bureau  of,  9o'. 
Road  materials,  see  Road  metals. 
Road  metals,  i04*-65 ;    cementing  value, 

1078-95^  I  ID ;  directory  of  producers  in 

New    York  state,    11 2-1 3;      essential 

qualities,  97^,  1078;  tests  of,    lo6*-98; 

table  of  tests,  no. 
Road  taxes,   present  system,  93* ;  bill  to 

compel  payment  in  money,  958. 
Roads,   report  of  special   committee    on 

good  roads,   90B;    in  England,    91*; 


reasons  for  improvement,  91*.     See  also 

Earth  roads;    Natural    roads;      State 

roads. 
Rockland  county,  trap  found  in,  1048. 
Rolling,  instructions  to  engineers,  99^ 

1008. 

Sand,  in  road  beds,  96^. 

Sandstone,  968,  1058;  tests,  no,  in'; 
directory  of  quarries,  113*,  124-28. 

Screenings,  instructions  to  engineers,  99*. 

Shale,  in  road  beds,  968. 

Shaler,  N.  S.,  acknowledgment  to,  90*. 

State  highway  tax,  bill  on,  938. 

State  highways,  bureau  of,  95^. 

State  roads,  necessity  for,  918  ;  in  Massa- 
chusetts, 918-928 ;  in  New  York,  93*- 
96* ;  magnitude  of  project,  95I ;  essen- 
tial legislative  provisions,  95^. 

Stone,  see  Broken  stone ;  Road  metals. 

Superintendent  of  highways,  see  High- 
ways, Superintendent  of. 

Supervision  of  roads  by  state,  918-^28, 95s. 

Sur&ce,  characteristics,  978* 

Table,  tests  of  road  metals,  no. 

Taxes,  present  road  tax,  93^ ;  state  high- 
way tax,  bill  on,  938 ;  value  of  taxable 
property,  94I ;  bill  introduced  to  compel 
payment  of  road  tax  in  money,  958. 

Telford,  Thomas,  road  engineer,  91^. 

Telford  method,  98^  ;  instructions  to  en- 
gineers, 100*. 

Tests  of  road  metals,  1068-98  j  table,  1 10. 

Time  estimated  for  completion  of  work  in 
Massachusetts,  928;  in  New  York. 
948. 

Trap,  104S,  1057;  where  found,  1048; 
samples  tested,  in2,  m*;  directory  of 
quarries,  113I,  115  ;  use  at  Long  Island, 
n58. 

Ulster  county,  bluestone  quarries,  1298. 
United  States  department  of  agriculture. 
Bureau  of  Road  inquiry,  908. 

Westchester  county,  granite  quarries, 
1058. 
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Attorney-General^  report  of  the 21 

Army  of  the  Republic,  proceedings  of  the  Grand 36 

Arm*  for  National  Guard,  report  of  Commission 37 
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